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(0?) _ FOREWORD 
\HE 1951 INFORMATION PLEASE ALMANAC might be called our Fifth Anniversary edition. 
scribers appreciated our progress in the past and we know that they will profit this 
ear because—in the face of rising, prices of all commodities in every direction—we 


i ave reduced the price of our Almanac! The regular cloth-bound edition that so 
for $2.50 in 1950 is being sold at $2 in our 1951 edition. Further than that, in order 


are sharing that profit with our subscribers. 
Aside from this merely mercenary matter, which is for the benefit of the purehi 


many of our great cities. An added feature certain to be put to wide use is our Cr 
word Puzzle Guide, an 18-page section Offered as first aid and ready referer : 
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DECEMBER, 1949 
North Atlantic Treaty nations, meeting 
in Paris, set basic strategy. 


International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions, non-Communist organi- 
gation, established in London with 
AFL, CIO, and UMW participating. 


Chiang Kai-shek’s Nationalist govern- 
ment of China takes refuge in Formosa, 
having lost virtually all continental 
China to Communist forces. 


General Assembly votes 38-14 for U. N. 
rule of Jerusalem. 


Australia elects conservative coalition 
government, deposing Labour party 
after 8-year regime. 

Israel announces it is moving capital 
from Tel Aviv to Jerusalem. 


Mayor William O’Dwyer, of New York 
City, is married to Miss Sloan Simpson 
in Stuart, Fla. 


Pilgrims pass through Holy Door at St. 
Peter’s Basilica in Rome, opening Ro- 
man Catholic Church’s 25th Holy Year. 


Princeton Press announces new “gen- 
eralized theory of gravitation” by Al- 
bert Einstein, 


United States of Indonesia becomes 
sovereign republic in ceremony in Am- 
sterdam. 


_ DIED: 3—Philip Barry, 53; Maria Ouspen- 
skaya, 73; 4—Rep. (Ill.) Martin Gorski, 
63; 6—‘‘Lead Belly’’ Ledbetter, 60; 7— 
_ Rex Beach, 72; 28—Hervey Allen, 60 


JANUARY, 1950 


WO NEW CRAZES were sweeping the 
country as the new year rolled in. One 
+ was canasta, that South American card 
ame that made all true bridge fiends turn 
up their noses; but playing-card manufac- 
_ turers were gleeful, they had sold 30 mil- 
lion packs of canasta cards in the past 7 
5 months, The other craze was nylon shirts. 
_ Russia got huffy and boycotted U. N. ses- 
sions because the Chinese Communists 
ren’t welcomed in. We wondered: is the 
N. going the way of the old League of 
tions? ...In New Orleans, a mental 
atient turned the tables on his psychia- 
st: he managed to get the psychiatrist 
dmitted to another hospital as a patient. 
President Truman gaily predicted that 
re’d all have three times as much income 
yy the year 2000. But would we be here 
hen to enjoy it? The awful news burst 


hydrogen bomb which might be 10 
maybe 50 reer as death-dealing as 


r 


out New York City and all its suburb 
And a Happy New Year to you, tool ~ 


4 The (N. Y.) Sun ceases publication; 
bought by the New York World-Tele- 
gram. 
Truman envisions trillion-dollar U. 3 
production in year 2000, with $12,000 
average annual income for families. 

5 U. S. will keep hands off Formosa, cE 
ing no military aid to Chiang Kai-s 
Truman announces. _ 

6 Great Britain recognizes Communy 
government of China. : 


patients, die in Davenport, Iowa, | 
pital fire. oe: 
9 Chinese Nationalist gunboat 
U. S. freighter Flying Arrow off By 
hai, RebuiDe fires, 


$42.4 billion in 1951 fiscal year, 
$5.1-billion deficit unless taxes 
raised. 3 
12 65 die, 15 saved on British sib ne 
Truculent, rammed and sunk by 
ish tanker off London. 
13 Yakov A. Malik, Russian delegate, 
walks out of U. N. Security Council, 
demanding ouster of Chinese Nation : 
ist delegate. 
14 U. S. recalls its official personnel 10 
Peking as result of seizure of U.S. Co! 
sulate by Chinese Communists. — 
19 U. S. advocates U. N. action all 
member nations to return ambass: : 
to Spain; however, this does not 1 
approval of Franco regime. f 
21 Alger Hiss found guilty of perju 
two counts. : 


22 Preston Tucker and 7 associates f 


Beets 
23 Truman proposes cut in cinteet a) 
but asks for some increases in 
ration, estate, and gift taxes 
$1 billion additional revenue. 
25 Alger Hiss sentenced to 5 ye 
prison. 4 
Strike over pensions shuts all Cc 
auto plants. : 
26 India becomes independent repv 
dropping allegiance to King of ‘ 
31 Russia recognizes rebel viet- 


Truman orders development. of. 
gen super-bomb. 
DIED: 2—Emil Jannings, 63; 6— 
A. Brady, 86; 15—Gen. Henry | 
Arnold, 63; 21—George Orwell, 46, 
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FEBRUARY 


HOSE RED LIGHTS on the battleship 

Missouri weren’t half so red as the face 
of the Navy. The “Mighty Mo” got igno- 
miniously stuck in the mud at Norfolk, 
and it took weeks and a million dollars or 
so to get her floated again. Meanwhile, the 
chortling Air Force chanted: “The battle- 
ship’s here to stay, okay.” ... Also run- 
ning out of water was New York City, 
whose reservoirs were sinking to the mud- 
puddle stage. The city asked everybody to 
refrain from shaving or bathing on Thurs- 
days; Bowery bums and small boys gave 
hearty co-operation....It turned out 
that our atom bomb had never been a 
secret from Stalin. Dr. Klaus Fuchs, one 
of England’s top atomic scientists had 
been slipping secret information to the 
Russians for the last 5 years. And we had 
our own spy cases. In January, Alger Hiss 
was found guilty; in March, a jury would 
decide that it wasn’t just love that im- 
pelled Judith Coplon to keep rendezvous 
with Valentin A. Gubitchev. ... In Italy, 
Ingrid Bergman gave birth to a bouncing 
boy, and the news bounced around the 
world: proud papa was Roberto Rossellini, 
not her husband, Dr. Peter Lindstrom. 
Then out came the film Stromboli, which 
one critic said was “neither good Bergman, 
good Rossellini, nor good anything.” ... 
In Wlinois, the 1,500 students of Wheaton 
College broke all records for mass piety 
by praying and confessing in a marathon 
revival service that lasted 39 hours. 


2 Ingrid Bergman gives birth to son in 
Rome hospital. 


3 British arrest Dr. Klaus Fuchs, atomic 
scientist, for allegedly giving A-bomb 
secrets to Russia. 


7 U. S. and Britain recognize semi-inde- 
pendent native government in Indo- 
China headed by Bao Dai. 


_ European nations report Marshall Plan 
has raised their production to prewar 
level. 


8 State Secretary Acheson says there is no 
use trying to reach agreement with 
Russia; we must build our strength. 


11 John LL. Lewis, as result of 2 court in- 
junctions, orders soft-coal miners back 
to work; miners continue “no contract- 
no work” walkout. 


12 Yale names Dr. A. Whitney Griswold 
its 16th president. 


14 Chinese Communists sign 30-year alli- 
ance with Russia, 


17 2 Long Island Railroad commuter trains 
collide head on, killing 30 and injuring 
106. 


John I. Lewis again orders striking 
coal miners back to work; again they 
refuse. 


19 New York City dims lights, as in war- 
time brownout, because of coal short- 
age. 

21 U. S. breaks diplomatic relations with 
Bulgaria on grounds that U.S. Minister 
and his staff have been victims of 
“campaign of systematic persecution.” 


Hungary gives 15-year prison sentence 
to Robert A. Vogeler, -Jr., American 
business man, who “confessed” to spy- 
ing. 

23 House rejects Administration fair em- 
ployment practices bill; passes legisla- 
tion for “voluntary” Fair Employment 
Practices Commission. 


British Labour party returned to power 
with majority in House of Commons of 
only 7. 


27 U.S. and Canada sign 50-year treaty to 
increase power output of Niagara River. 


28 Russia cuts many retail prices and puts 
ruble on gold standard, raising its value 
to 25¢ in terms of U. S. currency. 


DIED: 13—Rafael Sabatini, 75; 16—Rep. 
(Va.) Schuyler Otis Bland, 77; 26—Sir 
Harry Lauder, 79. 


MARCH 


|B rete DRY NEw YorxK City hired a 
rain maker to tickle the clouds with 
dry ice. Sure enough, down came the drops, 
and the reservoirs began to fill. But would it 
have rained anyhow? Even the rain maker 
himself didn’t claim to know. Likewise 
desperate were the St. Louis Browns, who 
had a bad habit of losing baseball games 
consistently. So they hired a “win maker” 
——they hoped—a guy who said he’d hypno- 
tize the ball club into victorious habits. 
-.. The State Department wished some- 
body would hypnotize Senator Joseph R. 
McCarthy, Wisconsin Republican, and put 
him to sleep for a long, long time. He kept 
saying the State Department was shot full 
of Communists. He had a good deal of 
trouble trying to prove it, but Washington 
nevertheless seethed and rocked with bitter 
arguments between the pro- and the anti- 
McCarthyites. It wasn’t until well into 
May that the furor died down. ... Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation shyly disclosed 
that in 1949 it had realized the greatest 
net profit ever recorded by an American 
corporation—a tidy little $656 million, 
nearly half as much again as in 1948, 
which had been a record year for the 
company. Were we in the midst of a boom? 
Well, just Keep an eye on those television 
stocks, Also on Faye Emerson’s plunging 
necklines on her TV shows. Faye said any 
self-respecting neckline ought to plunge 
at 11 P.m.; she polled her audience, and 
her audience said it didn't mind in the 
least. But one TV studio, wishing to 
avoid argument, pinned a bunch of roses 
over the V part. 


atl la a 
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1 Britain sentences Dr. Klaus Fuchs to 
14 years in prison for giving atomic 
secrets to Russia. 


2 Federal judge finds UMW not guilty of 
contempt of court for its failure to end 
soft-coal strike. 

3 France to get Saar coal for 50 years un- 
der pact signed with Saar. 

5 Lewis and coal operators sign new con- 
tract; strike ends. 

7 Judith Coplon and Valentin Gubitchev 
found guilty of espionage conspiracy. 

9 Coplon sentenced to 15 years; Gubit- 

chev’s 15-year sentence to be suspended 
if he leaves U.S. 
British Labour government wins first 
test in new parliament, 310-296, beating 
Conservative-Liberal demand for post- 
ponement of steel nationalization, 

12 Russia elects Supreme Soviet (Parlia- 
ment); 99.96% of eligible voters go to 
polls. 

Belgium holds referendum on return to 
throne of King Leopold III; 57.68% of 
voters favor it. 

80 die in crash of chartered airliner in 
Wales; worst air disaster in history. 

13 Truman, following Hoover recommenda- 
tions, sends Congress 21 plans for re- 
organization of Federal government. 

22 New York State adopts rent-control 

' legislation to replace federal control. 

23 Eisenhower warns U. S. it is disarming 
past safety limit. 

24 Strikes and riots in Belgium protest re- 
turn of Leopold III. 

26 Owen J. Lattimore named as man whom 
Sen. Joseph R. McCarthy believes to 
be “top Soviet” spy in U.S. 

28 Truman refuses to give Congress ac- 
cess to Executive Department loyalty 
files. 

“Laurence A. Steinhardt, U. S. Ambas- 
sador to Canada, killed in Ontario in 
crash of U. S. Embassy C-47. 

29 Hisenhower says U. S. is “taking 
chances” in cutting budget for armed 
forces too low. 


- DIED; 5—Edgar Lee Masters, 81; Sid Grau- 


man, 70; 6—Lew Lehr, 54; Albert Le- 
brun, 78; 11—Brock Pemberton, 64; 
12—Heinrich Mann, 79; 19—Edgar Rice 
Burroughs, 74; 21—Rep. (Ill.) Ralph E. 
Church, 66; 24—Harold J. Laski, 56; 25 
—Frank Buck, 66; Léon Blum, 77. 


APRIL 


HE NEWSPAPERS WERE full of so-called 
mercy killings. In Pennsylvania, in 
Connecticut, in New Hampshire, people 
dying of cancer had been put out of their 
agony. Juries were loath to convict. Dr. 
Hermann N. Sander was acquitted in New 


Hampshire. His defense was that the pa- 
tient already had died before he injected 
air into her veins. But his license to prac- 
tice medicine in the state was revoked, and 
spring was to find him plowing farmland 
for his neighbors to eke out a living for 
his family. . . . Some distinctly non-mercy 
killings were committed by Russian flyers, 
who shot down an American plane, with 
the loss of 10 lives, over the Baltic Sea. 
The Russians said our plane was snooping 
around Latvia—a little country which our 
State Department still formally recognizes 
as independent but which the Russians 
have converted into one of the republics 
of the USS.R.... “Flying saucers” 
popped into the news again; a reputable 
magazine said those swift-traveling vi- 
sions that people had been seeing were real 
aircraft of revolutionary design and im- 
mense speed....And the U. S. Senate 
sent a special investigator out to Holly- 
wood to investigate the morals of the film 
colony. He said his research would not be 
personal, 


1 U.S. begins 17th census. 

4 Harry Bridges, West Coast longshore- 
men’s leader, convicted of perjury in 
denying Communist membership when 
he became U. S. citizen in 1945. 
Thomas K. Finletter, New York lawyer, 
named Secretary of Air Force. 

5 U. S. submarine Pickerel sets under- 

water record, traveling 5,200 nautical 
miles from Hong Kong to Pearl Harbor 
since March 15. 
Navy seaplane Marshall Mars, world’s 
largest flying boat, crash-lands in Paci- 
fic near Oahu and burns after explod- 
ing; crew escapes in life rafts. 

6 Owen J. Lattimore denies under oath 
any Communist affiliation, answering 
Sen. McCarthy’s charge. 

John Foster Dulles, Republican, named 
foreign-policy adviser to Secretary of 
State Acheson. 

8 India and Pakistan sign pact designed 
to curb religious riots between Hindus 
and Moslems. 

10 Harry Bridges, CIO longshoremen’s 
leader, sentenced to 5 years in prison. 
15 Truman vetoes Kerr bill, which would 

have lifted federal regulation of nat- 
ural-gas rates. ' 
18 U. S. demands apology and indemnity 

from Russia for shooting down Navy 
plane over Baltic Sea. 

Postmaster General Donaldson orders 
residential mail deliveries cut to one a 
day to reduce Post Office deficit. 


19 Czechoslovakia orders U. S. Information 
Service offices closed. 


21 Russia rejects U. S. protest to shooting 
down of Navy plane. : 


® Chiang Kai-shek orders evanuation of 
- Hainan as island is invaded by Chinese 

- Communists. 

26 John Maragon convicted of perjury in 


centers.” 

of 2% 10,000 New York City high-school stu- 
dents riot in protest to low pay for 
_ teachers. 

_ New York City apartment dwellers walk 
up stairs as elevator men strike. 
Herbert Hoover urges reorganization of 
‘U. N. without Communist nations. 


piep: 3—Kurt Weill, 50; 7—Walter Hus- 
ton, 66; 8—Waslaw Nijinsky, 60; 11— 
- Bainbridge Colby, 80. 


MAY 


Ww piGHT AS WELL face it—1950 was the 
AV Year of Television. Those aerials 
¥ were sprouting thicker and higher than the 
‘corn this spring. Baltimore became the 
t city in which more people watched 
of an evening than listened to radio 
per cent for the eye show against 
for the old-fashioned ear show). A 
‘ornia company was the first to install 
n. long-distance busses. A Philadelphia 
metrist estimated that by now a 
iacking 10 per cent of U. S. eye troubles 
» from TV. A Connecticut school prin- 
estimated that kids devoted 27 hours 


nonths, blaming TV, at least in part. 
old radio was tightening its belt: 
msored evening shows were off 37 per 
mt as compared to five years ago.... 
ie teen-agers were reviving songs of the 
10’s, which brought back fond memories 
ir mammas. And Arturo Toscanini, 
S having a wonderful time touring 
8. with the NBC Symphony Orches- 
. Love and kisses broke out be- 
apital and labor when General 
signed a five-year peace pact with 
mited Automobile Workers, granting 
ons and raises. 


rae 
. Claude Pepper beaten for renomi- 
on in Florida by conservative 
crat, Rep. George A. Smathers. 
ie r York City suspends 8 school teach- 
because they won’t say whether 
they are Communists. 


y Nhl ed automotive strike set- 


ia announces all German prisoners 
ar have been repatriated; Germans 
‘urious, say hundreds of thousands 
in Russia. 

S. pledges military and economic 
to French-sponsored states in Indo- 
China to combat Communist rebels. 


; 


2h 


1949 Senate investigation of “5 per- 


is Bene Court (5-1) ! 
Communist oath in Taft-Hartley lab 
law. 

13 U. S. orders Czechoslovakia to close 2 

consulates in U. S. and withdraw all 

but 11 of its diplomatic employees. 


14 Western Allies promise to relax controls 
on West Germany if it will shun Russia. 


15 Trygve Lie, Secretary General of U. N., 
confers with Stalin in effort to end cold 
war. 


16 Gov. James H. Duff smashes quarter- 
century grip of Grundy Republican ~ 
machine in Philadelphia by winning — 
senatorial nomination. > a 

18 North Atlantic Council sets up perma- 
nent executive committee of Deputy 
Foreign Ministers; 
armed forces. 


19 Fair Employment Practices Commission — 
bill beaten in Senate as cloture fails to 
pass. 

4 munitions barges blow up in South — 
Amboy, N. J,, Killing 30 and ne 
hundreds. 

21 Earthquake damages Cuzco, former % 
Incan capital of Peru, killing over 50. f 

23 General Motors signs with UAW for 5 
years of no strikes; grants pensions and ~ 
raises. 4 
U. §S. arrests Harry Gold, Philadelphia — 
biochemist, as atomic co-spy with oe % 
Klaus Fuchs. 


Western Allies demand dissolution oral 
East German police militia created by — 
Russia; say it is becoming new we “ 
army. om 
25 Congress completes passage of $2.1. 
billion foreign-aid bill. f 
26 Britain ends gasoline rationing. 5 
27 Hung jury in $200,000 libel suit broug 
by Larry Adler and Paul Draper os Sel 
Mrs. Hester McCullough at Hartf rd, i 
Conn. She said they were “pro-Com-— 
munist.” ite 


28 Half million Communist-led German ss 


akc steal ae 


approves pooling 


John Gould Fletcher, 64; 24 Field. M 
shal Earl Wavell, 67; 27—Rep. (: 
John A. Lesinski, 65;. 29—Col, 


JUNE 


Stocks kept climbing; not in tv 
years had there been such a bull ma 
not since the eve of the Great De 
Sixty million happy Americans | 
magazine's estimate) began to mo 
here to there and back, gen 
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wise, in one of the greatest vacation migra- 
tions known to the human or any other 
species. President Truman said the world 
Was nearer to peace than at any other time 
in the last five years. ... But he hadn’t 
consulted the Russians. On June 25, at 
dawn, the Communist puppets of North 
Korea launched an invasion of South 
Korea. Would the U. S. stand idly by and 
let Russia conquer a little republic that 
we had helped set up? No, said Truman, 
and his quick, emphatic No rang around 
the world and stirred the hearts of free 
peoples. He ordered our planes and ships 
and troops into shooting action in support 
of the South Koreans. Down went the 
stock market in the most complete break 
in twenty years. The value of securities 
shrank by $4 billion. 


1 Japan asks peace treaty with Western 
Allies, even if Russia won’t sign it. 

5 Supreme Court (9-0) bars segregation 
of Negroes in 2 Southern universities, 
and (8-0) on railroad dining cars. 
Supreme Court (4-3) grants federal 
government rights to tideland oil off 
Louisiana and Texas. 

6 Gen, MacArthur bars Japanese Com- 
munist leaders from holding public 
office. 

Trygve Lie appeals to 59 nations to ad- 
mit Communist China to U. N. 

% Communist East Germany signs pact 
with Poland recognizing Oder-Neisse 
border. 

8 William W. Remington, Department of 
Commerce economist, indicted for per- 
jury for denying he was ever Commun- 
ist. 

11 Ben Hogan wins U. S. Open golf cham- 
pionship in miraculous comeback after 
auto smashup 16 months before. 

13 New York World-Telegram and the Sun 
suspends publication because of CIO 
Newspaper Guild strike. 

16 Truman signs bill allowing more Euro- 
pean displaced persons to enter U.S. 
17-18 Navy’s flying boat Caroline Mars 
flies 144 persons from Pearl Harbor to 
San Diego; sets transoceanic passenger 

record. 

19 Frank Erickson, foremost U. S. book- 
maker, pleads guilty on 60 counts; sen- 
tenced (June 26) to 2 years in jail and 

’ $30,000 fine. 

- 20 Judy Garland cuts throat with water 

¥ glass after losing film job; lives. 

6-nation conference to pool Europe's 
coal and steel (Schuman plan) opens 
me in Paris. 

_ 23 University of California discharges 157 

; for failure to sign non-Communist 

A affirmation, 

24 Georges Bidault overthrown as Premier 

_ Of France. 


58 die as Northwest Airlines DC-4 ex- 
plodes over Lake Michigan; country’s 
worst airline disaster. 

25 Communist North Korea launches in- 
vasion of U. S.-sponsored Republic of 
South Korea. 


26 Worst stock-market drop in 20 years. 


27 Truman orders U. S. air and sea forces 
to fight in support of South Korea; 
U. N. approves. 


30 U. S. ground forces from Japan ordered 
into Korean combat action by Truman, 


DIED; 22—Jane Cowl, 65. 
JULY 


T SOON DAWNED on us that we were en- 

gaged in no mere “police action” in 
Korea, to be carried out in a week or two, 
We were engaged in a full-scale war, and 
a tough one. Our planes and ships couldn’t 
give enough help, so the GI’s were sent 
into the front lines shooting. Came 
casualty lists and atrocity reports of Ameri- 
can boys killed after they surrendered to 
the Korean Communists. Came gloom as 
the GI’s were driven back mile after mile, 
outnumbered and outgunned. Their rifle 
bullets could not stop the Russian-made 
tanks. Would our forces be driven ignomin- 
iously down the Korean peninsula and 
into the sea? Still more ominous a ques- 
tion: Was this the beginning of World War 
Itt? ... The nation went on a semi-war 
basis. Reserves were called up. Young men 


were drafted. Billions of dollars of war — 


orders went out to the factories. Frantic- 
ally we sought to rearm. The jittery public 
began to hoard sugar, began to lay in 
supplies of shoes, sheets, and automobiles. 


3 U. S. government deficit for fiscal year 
is $3,122,000,000. 

5 American troops beaten back in first 
infantry combat in Korea. 


6 Senate rejects Truman reorganization 
plan to put RFC into Department of 
Commerce. 


% Truman reinstates draft-law inductions 
to expand armed forces. 


Marshall-plan countries of Europe agree 
on European Payments Union to stimu- 
late integration. 


8 Truman seizes Rock Island railroad to 
end wartime switchmen’s strike. 


10 Gen. Lucius D. Clay named head of 
New York State Civil Defense Commis- 
sion, 


Sumner T. Pike confirmed on Atomic 
Energy Commission after Senate fight. 
Gordon Dean named chairman (July 
11) by Truman. 


11 René Pleven, of Democratic and Social- 
ist Resistance Union, installed as Pre- 
mier of France, 


Department of Communist taint and 
calls Sen. McOarthy’s charges fraudu- 
lent. 


(9 Truman asks Congress for $10-billion 
“war funds and economic controls in 
U.S. 


0 U. S. troops driven out of Taejon in 
_ South Korea. 


2 King Leopold III returns to Belgium's 
throne after 6-year exile; Socialists riot 
(beginning July 26) in protest. 

5 Truman asks Congress to boost taxes by 
$5 billion. 


Britain, Australia, and New Zealand 
offer ground troops to aid’ U. N. forces 
in South Korea. 


U.S. orders 100,000 men drafted. 


$1 Second Infantry Division units land in 
Korea in first reinforcements direct 
rom U. §. 


‘D; 1—Eliel Saarinen, 76; 11—Buddy De 
Sylva, 54; 17—Gen. Evangeline Booth, 
_ 84; 18—Carl Van Doren, 64; 20—Robert 
Hitchens, 85; 22—William L. Mackenzie 
King, 75. 


AUGUST 


BAT STOCK-MARKET CRASH of late June 
turned into a boom when Wall Street 
tedly got hep to the fact that the Ko- 
| war meant billions of government dol- 
's owing into war orders. Inflation was 
tting in again; the cost of living began 
oving ‘up ominously. The Chrysler auto- 


rily boosted wages; you could have 
Labor over with a feather. Other 


> up swimming, took up softball, left 
‘0 ee away from her “slave-driving 

. The Red scare was a-booming, 
me people phoned General Foods 
id Jean Muir’s name was listed in a 
let as a possible Communist sympa- 
tee with fright, General 


New York longshoremen refused to 
@ $350,000 load of crab meat be- 
» it came from Russia. . . . Hollywood 
ed that in these times people actually 
ed being harrowed one way or an- 
No less than five films about horri- 
ments were scheduled—one each 
concerning cancer, paraplegia, poliomye- 
s, smallpox and leprosy. 


A Pa 


"7 ‘Senate eapedarmicces (3-2) clears State 


4 Russia returns to U. N. Secur { 
cil: Council defeats (8-3) Sov! 
tempt to seat Chinese Reds. : 
U. S. Court of Appeals upholds con-— a 
spiracy conviction of 11 top U. 8 : 
Communists. 2h a 

5 Harry Bridges, pro-Communist union = 

boss of longshoremen, jailed as meus 4 

to national security. — ; 4 

‘5 


8 Florence Chadwick, 31, of San Diego, 
swims English Channel in women’ 'S- 4 
record time of 13 hr., 28 min. “a a 
Henry A. Wallace quits Progressive _ 
party, disillusioned over its Re 
munist line on Korea. x 


11 Consultative Assembly of Council of i 
Europe, meeting at Strasbourg, calls for 
creation of united European army. a 
Belgian Parliament strips King Leopold 
III of royal power; makes his son, Bau- 
douin, Prince Royal to rule for Leopold 

15 Daughter born to Princess Elizabeth Y 
England. : 


Republic of Indonesia proclaimed, ‘re- 
placing United States of Indonesia. 
20 Dr. Gordon 8. Seagrave, “Burma Sur 
geon,” arrested as aiding Burma rebels. — 
23 New York World-Telegram & Sun strik 
settled after 10 weeks. 
Stock market goes to new nigh ‘since 
1946. 
French liner Liberté (former Europ 
arrives in New York on maiden vo: 
24 Harry Bridges freed from prison on 
$25,000 bail. aed 
25 Truman orders railroads seized to ave aver 
nation-wide strike. : 


Chrysler voluntarily raises wages 10 
15 cents an hour. 


26 U. S. disowns Navy Secretary Matth 
speech calling for “preventive war. 


28 Lee Pressman, former U. 8. govern: 
Official, admits he was Communis 
1934-35 and names three'others, _ 


31 William O’Dwyer quits as mayor of Tey 
York City to become U. S 
to Mexico. 


DIED: 2—Uuigi Cardinal Lavitran 
9—Nikolai Miaskovsky, 69; 
Seppe De Luca, 73; 31—Rep. aoe 
fred L. Bulwinkle, 67. 3 


SEPTEMBER. 


N GRAND RAPIDS, MICH., a ten-ye 

boy was arrested for capitalizing oa 
current war scare. He stole Army gas m 
from the armory and sold them for | 
cents apiece. . . . Real-estate people 
New York City area capitalized, to 
they didn’t get arrested. Their ac 
ments softly suggested that pr 
thirty to fifty miles from the ort 


: 1950 News Record 
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safe from atomic bombs; and the sale of 
these country properties boomed, along 
with the prices. ...In Oakland, Calif., a 
man built an egg-shaped bomb shelter big 
enough to house thirty-three persons, 
“Ever try to crush an egg?” he asked. ... 
With the Marines fighting in Korea, Presi- 
dent Truman made one of his less tactful 
statements: in a letter, he wrote that the 
Marines were nothing but “the Navy’s 
police force,” and that they had “a propa- 
ganda that is almost equal to Stalin’s.” 
Truman promptly and publicly apologized 
for his “unfortunate choice of language.” 
His letter was auctioned off for $2,500— 
proceeds to go to the Marine Corps League. 
. .. At the beginning of the month, things 
looked black in Korea; it was touch and 
go whether the North Korean Communists 
would push American troops off their 
dwindling beachhead at the southern tip 
of the peninsula. Then came General 
Douglas MacArthur’s brilliant amphibious 
end run and the recapture of Seoul. By 
the end of the month, everything looked 
rosy. Korean Communists were on the run, 


1 Congress gives President power to con- 
trol prices and wages and institute ra- 
tioning if necessary. 

5 U.S. planes shoot down Russian bomber 
off Korea. 

6 Truman apologizes for calling U. S. Ma- 
tines just “Navy police force’ and ac- 
cusing them of propaganda. 

7 New York Republicans nominate 
Thomas E. Dewey for Governor; Demo- 
crats nominate Walter A. Lynch. 

8 Wartime curbs on installment buying 
ordered, effective Sept. 18. 

U. S. launches “Point 4” program to 
help underdeveloped regions of world. 


9 Truman approves “substantial in- 
creases” in U. S. troops in Western 
Europe. 


National Production Authority estab- 
lished to mobilize U. 8. economy for 
War purposes. 


Sec. of Defense Louis A. Johnson re- 
signs under criticism; Gen. George C. 
Marshall named to succeed him. 


10 


Big Three Foreign Ministers open con- 
ference in New York. 


15 U. S. troops launch amphibious inva- 
sion of central Korea, capturing port of 


Inchon, 


Robert N. Denham ousted by Truman 
as general counsel of National Labor 
Relations Board. 


U. S., Britain, and France pledge to 
fight if West Germany is attacked. 


U. S. asks major revision of U. N. to 
give General Assembly powers to pre- 
serve peace, 


16 


19 


20 


22 Congress passes bill increasing income 
and corporation taxes by $4.7 billion; 
also passes $17-billion emergency de- 
fense appropriation. 


Ralph J. Bunche, mediator of Israeli- 
Arab dispute for U. N., wins 1950 Nobel 
Peace Prize. 


Congress passes anti-Communist bill 
over Truman’s veto. 


New York City drops Police Commis- 
sioner William P. O’Brien over cops- 
gamblers scandal; Thomas F. Murphy, 
Hiss prosecutor, gets job. 


Paul G. Hoffman resigns as ECA admin- 
istrator; William C. Foster gets job. 


MacArthur announces capture of Seoul, 
South Korean capital. 


North Atlantic Council agrees on uni- 
fied defense force. 


Lewis W. Douglas resigns as Ambassador 
to Britain; Walter 8. Gifford appointed 
next day. 


Ford Foundation announces grants 
totaling $3 million for scientific study 
of human behaviour. 


DIED: 11—Jan Christiaan Smuts, 80; 13— 
Sara Allgood, 66. 


OCTOBER 


OTHING LIKE some lively fights to add 
N to the gaiety of the nation, Ernest 
Hemingway started one with his new novel, 
Across the River and Into the Trees. The 
literary critics wrangled at the top of 
their shrill voices. A dismal failure, said 
some. A masterpiece, said others. Rushing 
to Hemingway’s défense were John O’Hara, 
who called him the greatest writer since 
Shakespeare; and Evelyn Waugh, who 
made a crack about the “high supercilious 
caddishness” favored by the anti-Heming- 
way critics. Rushing to Hemingway’s finan- 
cial support was the general public, which 
stampeded to the bookstores. . . . Another 
fight was started by the dear old Federal 
Communications Commission, which gave 
its blessing to color television—but only 
to the particular color broadcasting device 
of CBS. Rival methods were left out in 
the cold, and their proprietors were ac- 
tively irked. The whole mushrooming TV 
industry was in a dither, and so were the 
seven million owners of sets. Should they 
wait to see which color device won the 
long-range battle? Or should they forget 
the whole thing and go to the movies? ... 
This was the month when we found out 


23 


26 


30 


from the 1950 census that there were nine- ’ 


teen million more of us running around in’ 
this country than in 1940. And this was the 
month when New York City put up its first 
four signs pointing to atomic-bomb shel 

ters. 


1 South Korcvan troops cross 38th Parallel al 


to invade North Korea, 


: 
. 
| 
. 
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14 Information Please Almanac 
a 
4 Stocks reach new high for last 4 years. DIED: 2—Rep. (Kans.) Herbert A. Meyer, 


4 U. N. Assembly (47-5) approves mili- ae rae ae baat eee 
tary action in North Korea. = . > > 
; 29— us V of Sweden, 92 
First U. S. troops invade North Korea. son, 67; 29-—-Gustavus V 


11 Federal Communications Commission NOVEMBER 
approves CBS’s color television to start 2 George Bernard Shaw dead at 94. 


Noy. 20. 5 U. N. General Assembly revokes ban on 
12 Russia casts 46th veto to block recom- sending top diplomats to Franco Spain. 


mendation for re-election of U. N. Sec. 6 MacArthur discloses Chinese Commu- 
Gen. Trygve Lie. nist troops have entered Korean war 


15 President Truman confers with Gen. against us. 
MacArthur on Wake Island about Far 7 Election winners: Dewey, Lehman, Im- 
East policy. pellitteri, Taft; Republicans gain in 
Prime Minister Ben-Gurion forced out Senate, making score 49 Democrats, 47 
in Israel’s first Cabinet crisis. P oe esa eG oe bee 

19 U. S. and South Korean forces capture Goi tete thoes hee 8” _ ees 

Communists send representatives to 

eee or Communist capital. answer MacArthur éharpee of interven- 

20 U.S. restricts use of rubber by civilians. tion. 

23 U.S. begins nation-wide roundup of 86 10 1950 Nobel literature to Bertrand Rus- 
alien Communists for deportation. sell of England; physics Prize to Cecil 

24 Truman, addressing U. N. on its 5th Frank Powell of England; chemistry 


x prize to Otto Diels and Kurt Adler of 

es, Been bs. Wil. Con Germany; 1949 literature prize to Wil- 
TN aa a liam Faulkner of U. S. 

26 Nobel Prize in medicine awarded jointly 13 U.S. orders 35 per cent cut in civilian 


to Drs. Edward C. Kendall and Philip use of aluminum. 
§S. Hench, of Mayo Clinic, and Prof. Tibet appeals for U. N. help against 
Tadeusz Reichstein, of Switzerland. Chinese Communist invasion. 
South Korean troops reach Manchurian 14 Truman asks excess profits tax to yield 
frontier. $4 billion. 

30 Uprising in Puerto Rico by anti-U. S. 21 First U. S. troops reach Korea-Man- 
Nationalists; crushed within 2 days. churia boundary. 


Votes Cast in the 1950 Election (held Nov. 7, 1950) 


State Democrat | Republican Total State Democrat | Republican Total 
Alabama.......... EH CLSUN Siena Ba 112,728) Nevada......... 25,438 34,723 60,161 
IATIZOND.. cess oss 93,041 96,143 189,184 New Hampshire. 82,043 108,875 190,918 
Arkansas......... 232,237 42,823 275,060 New Jersey..... 688,185 859,523 1,547,708 
California......... 1,305,834 2,394,351 3,700,185 New Mexico..... 82,924 95,495 178,419 
Colorado.......... 208,741 235,742 444,483 New York....... 1,985,174 2,811,683 §,267,81612 
Connecticut....... 420,088 436,325 879,1222 North Carolina .. 350,000 126,000 476,000 
Delaware......... 56,174 73,391 129,565 North Dakota....} 40,580 85,857 126,437 
BAOHOA) .). s.5s 0 228,417 72,951 301,368 Obian tates 1,211,658 1,642,537 2,854,195 
Georgia........... BODOG iy dies canief 37,1823 Oklahoma....... 320,842 303,232 629,07418 
BEANO a faip site s:ei<- 88,574 98,408 186,982 Oregon......... 110,144 357,841 477,65714 
INTIS So aS 1,644,137 1,923,068 3,567,205 Pennsylvania....| 1,695,894 1,821,935 3,517,829 

—Indiana........... 718,335 824,896 1,543,231 Rhode Island... 183,725 114,184 297,309 
OC) ee 382,516 469,892 855, 9084 South Carolina .. 25; 000)" eine eres 25,000 
Kansas........... 262,234 316,954 §85,4075 South Dakota... 84,865 149,071 233,936 
Kentucky......... 329,499 273,897 607,592¢6 Tennessee...... 161,747 71,165 253,28918 
Loulsiana......... 79,804 11,863 91,667 TeXaS: etiiae. ich 227,057 26,572 253,629. 
Maine?........... 100,731 136,901 237,632 UfaliciFrceneant 120,322 142,422 263,23716 
Maryland......... 275,857 367,622 643,479 Vermont,....... 19,718 69,409 89,127 
Massachusetts..... 1,071,937 829,491 1,901,428 Virginia......... 102,848 45,421 152,66117 
Michigan......... 926,000 931,000 1,867,0008 Washington. .... 379,248 324,800 704,048 
Minnesota........ 303,748 488,010 799,450° West Virginia... . 356,000 271,000 627,000 
Mississippi........ §9,398 2,394 63,58010 Wisconsin....... 518,541 600,545 1,119,086 
Missouri.......... 659,901 566,106 1,226,007 Wyoming....... 43,388 52,960 96,348 
Montana.......... 103,206 93,482 197,926 TotaliUsS.ao-e. 18,684,129 | 21,049,778 | 40,332,02518 

_Nebraska......... 198,352 248,818 447,170 : 


rr NT 
1 Includes 29,233 other. 2 Includes 22,709 other. * Includes 650 other. 4 Includes 3,5 5 

ther. ‘Includes 4,196 other. 7 Election held Sept. 11, 1950. *® Includes 10,000 wibebe TTneiudes fGen other 

includes 1,788 other. “Includes 1,238 other. 1 Includes 470,959 other. ‘3 Includes 5,000 other. 4 Includes 

2 other. 1 Includes 20,377 other. 16 Includes 493 other. 17 Includes 4,392 other. 1% Includes 598,118 other 

mak Bn, one on amendments in ope a ire Cail faa : Sroesaa party vote by 395,188, raising total’ U, 8. vote 
cast 727,213. : Figures office for w t 

ity vite hig total vote in state was cast. In most states, 
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THE UNITED STATES 
OF AMERICA 


STATES, TERRITORIES AND CITIES 


(State flower, bird, etc. are official unless otherwise indicated; dates in parentheses are those of adop- 
tion. Name of Governor is followed by party designation and date of erpisaticn of term. Area is total of 
land and inland water. Population Bgares shown with largest cities are for 1950 but are preliminary and 


subject to change. State population 
1949.) . 


ALABAMA 


Capital: Montgomery. 

Governor: Gordon Persons (Dem., 1955). 

Organized as territory: Mar. 3, 1817. 

Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 14, 1819 (22). 

Seceded from Union: Jan. 11, 1861. 

Re-entered Union: June 25, 1868. 

Present constitution adopted: 1901. 

Motto: Audemus jura nostra defendere (We 
dare defend our rights). 

State flower: Goldenrod (1927). 

State bird: Yellowhammer (1927). 

State song: “Alabama” (1931). 

Nickname: Cotton State. 

Origin of name: From Muskogee Indian tribe 
meaning ‘good land.” 

1940 population & (rank): 2,832,961 (17). 

1950 population & (rank): 3,061,743 (17). 

1940-50 population change: +8.1%. 

1940 area & (rank): 51,609 sq. mi. (28). 

Geographic center: In Chilton Co., 12 mi. SW 
of Clanton. 

Number of counties: 67. 

Largest cities: Birmingham (298,720), Mobile 
(127,151), Montgomery (105,098), Gadsden 
(55,528), Tuscaloosa (46,364). 

State forests: 101 (17,041 ac.). 

State parks: 19 (30,610 ac.). 

State general revenue (1949): $178,916,000. 

State general expenditure (1949): $199,954,000. 


Alabama is the biggest heavy-industry 
state in the South. Cotton goods, iron and 
steel and saw mill products lead Alabama’s 
- manufacturing, which is centered in the 
mills, mines and factories in and around 
Birmingham, the “Pittsburgh of the South.” 
The state is also high in the growing of 
nuts, corn, hay and sweet potatoes. Other 
interests include the making of commercial 
fertilizer and shipping of raw cotton, iron 
and steel and hardwood lumber. 


Muscle Shoals, on the Tennessee River, 
provides a great electric power source. At 
Tuskegee Institute, founded. by Booker T. 
Washington, Dr. George Washington Carver 
carried out his famed agricultural research, 
Alabama is the only state that compels all 
adults from 14 to 50 to undergo examination 
for syphilis. 


The Confederacy was founded at Mont- 
gomery in Feb., 1861, and for a time the 
city was the Confederate capital. 


In 1540, Hernando de Soto and his treasure 
seekers were the first white men to see the 
state, although Cabeza de Vaca may have 
preceded him in 1528. 
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gure for 1950 is final. Revenue and expenditure are for fiscal year 


ARIZONA 


Capital: Phoenix. 

Governor: Howard Pyle (Rep., 1953). 

Organized as territory: Feb. 24, 1863. 

Entered Union & (rank): Feb. 14, 1912 (48). 

Present constitution adopted: 1912. 

Motto: Ditat Deus (God enriches). 

State flower: Flower of saguaro cactus (1931). 

State bird: Cactus wren (1931). 

State colors: Blue and old gold (1915). 

State song: ‘‘Arizona’s State Anthem” (1919). 

Nickname: Grand Canyon State. 

Origin of name: From the Indian “Arizonac,” 
meaning “little spring.’’ 

1940 population & (rank): 499,261 (43). 

1950 population & (rank): 749,587 (37). 

1940-50 population change: +50.1%. 

1940 area & (rank): 113,909 sq. mi. (5). 

Geographic center: In Yavapai Co., 55 mi. SE 
of Prescott. 

Number of counties: 14. 

Largest cities: Phoenix (105,442), Mesa (16,- 
766), Douglas (9,393), Yuma (9,095), Glen- 
dale (8,174). 

State forests: None. 

State parks: 3 (8,250 ac.). 

State general revenue (1949): $68,436,000. 

State general expenditure (1949): $71,317,000. 


Mining, particularly of copper, gold, vana- 
dium and silver, leads the industries of Ari- 
zona, and the smelting and refining of cop- 
per are the state’s principal activities. 


Irrigation is vital to its agriculture, and 
its once arid and useless land now produces 
cotton, corn, wheat, sorghums, citrus fruit 
and vegetables. 

Phoenix, its largest city, is both a popular 
health resort and a busy shipper of cotton 
and vegetables. Douglas loads cattle and 
smelts copper. 

With the Hopi, Navajo (the largest in 
numbers) and Apache tribes, Arizona has 
the second largest U. 8. Indian population 
spread over fourteen reservations. It also 
has some of the country’s most famous 
scenery. In the north is the Grand Canyon; 
in the east is the Petrified Forest. 


Marcos de Niza, a Franciscan friar, entered 
the state in 1539 in search of the mythical 
seven cities of Cibola, and was followed a 
year later by Coronado. 


ARKANSAS 


Capital: Little Rock. 
Governor: Sidney S. McMath (Dem., 1953). 
Organized as territory: Mar, 2, 1819, 


‘tered Union & (rank): June 15, 1836 (25). 
Seceded from Union: May 6, 1861. 

Re-entered Union: June 22, 1868. 

Present constitution adopted: 1874. 

otto: Regnat populus (The people rule). 
State flower: Apple Blossom (1901). 

State tree: Pine (1939). 

State bird:. Mockingbird. 

State song: ‘‘The Arkansas Traveler’ (1949). 
Nickname: Wonder State. 

_ Origin of name: From the Quapaw Indians. 
1940 population & (rank): 1,949,387 (24). 
{950 population & (rank): 1,909,511 (30). 


Geographic center: In Pulaski Co., 12 mi. N of 
W of Little Rock. 

- Number of counties: 75. 

rgest cities: Little Rock (101,387), Fort 
Smith (47,864), North Little Rock (42,142), 
Pine Bluff (37,147), Hot Springs (29,298). 
State forests: None. 

_ State parks: 7 (16,759 ac.). 

State general revenue (1949): $120,024,000. 
State general expenditure (1949): $120,036,000. 


© About 90 per cent of the nation’s bauxite 
—the source of aluminum—comes from the 
th of Arkansas, which also contains 
th America’s only known diamond mine, 
ted in Pike County near Murfreesboro, 
“a presently inactive. 


lostly flat, Arkansas has an equable 
thern climate and fertile central valleys 
ich grow cotton, rice, wheat, corn, oats, 
potatoes and fruit. Other industries are oil 
production, lumbering and the production of 
Stones and antimony ore. 

Springs entertains fifteen times its 
opulation in guests each year. Its forty- 
famous curative mineral springs, the 
ones administered by the Federal Gov- 
ent, are in Hot Springs National Park 
e Ouachita Mountains. Pine Bluff has 


ry factory in the country. 

ernando de Soto was probably the first 
man to.see this state when he éx- 
red the area in 1541. The first settlers 
French, who, in 1686, started a frontier 
ding post. 


CALIFORNIA 


Sacramento. 

: Earl Warren (Rep., 1955). 

Union & (rank): Sept. 9, 1850 (31). 
constitution adopted: 1879. 

Eureka (I have found it). 

wer: Golden poppy (1903). 

ee; California redwood (1937). 

ird: California valley quail (1931). 
animal: Grizzly bear (unofficial). 

fish: South fork golden trout (1947). 

, "insect: California dog-face butterfly 
(uw nofficial) . 
colors: Blue and gold (unofficial). 
_song: “I Love You, California” (unoffi- 


name: Golden State. 
| “name: From a book by the Spaniard 
ez de Montalvo. 
ulation & (rank): 6,907,387 (5). 
0 population & (rank): 10,586,223 (2). 
50 population change: +53.3%. 


"J 


unique distinction of having the largest ‘ 


158,693 sq. mi. (2). 


1940 area rah Kranky 
In Madera Co., 35 mi. 


Geographic center: 
of Madera. 

Number of counties: 58. 

Largest cities: Los Angeles (1,957 692), San 
Francisco (760,753), Oakland (380,576), San 
Diego (321,485), Long Beach (244,072). 

State forests: 8 (70,500 ac.). 

State parks: 40 (536,284 ac.). 

State general revenue (1949): 

State general expenditure (1949): 


$1,102,016,000. 
$1,170,053,000. 


California, celebrated for cinema and sun- 
shine, is one of the nation’s economic giants. 
It collects more money from raising food 
and catching fish than any other state and 
it stands high in oil production, lumbering 
and manufacturing. Out-of-state tourist vis- 
itors and the travel and recreation expend- ; 
itures of the state’s residents continue to 
play an important part in the expansion ' 
of trade and employment opportunities. Ir- 
rigation, in which California leads the coun- 
try, makes possible the big crop harvest of 
corn, wheat, sugar beets, walnuts, almonds — 
and almost every other kind of fruits 
and vegetables. The state also leads in 
making wines and brandies and growing 
grapes. 

Nature is spectacular. Death Valley, in the 
southeast, is 280 feet below sea level, the 
lowest spot in the nation; Mt. Whitney, 
a@.14,495-foot peak, is the highest point in ~ 
the U. S.; Lassen Peak is the only active 
U. S. volcano although its last eruptions 
were recorded in the years from 1914 to © 
1917; and the General Sherman Tree in Se- 
quoia National Park is estimated to be about 
3,500 years old. San Pedro is the world’s 
largest man-made harbor, and the Bank of — 
America National Trust and Savings As- ~~ 
sociation, operated and owned by the Gian- © 
nini family, is the world's largest private ; 
bank. "a 

Gold, which was responsible for the state’s 
settlement boom, is still found here, but the 
state’s most important mineral products to- 
day are oil,’ natural gas, sand and gravel, 
lead, tin and cement. 


California is a leader in industrial ener 
and its cities specialize in airplane makin) 
shipbuilding, furniture manufacturing a 
machinery production. 


California’s four national parks are. grea 
tourist attractions and the San Francis¢ 5 
Oakland and Golden Gate Bridges are SORE” 
the world’s engineering marvels. é y 


Because written Chinese contains no al- 
phabet, the telephone operators in Ct 
town of San Francisco are unique in tha’ 
they have to memorize the names, ad. 
dresses and telephone numbers of all: 
scribers. * 

Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, Spanish explorer, 
was probably the first white man to a0. the 
state in 1542. 


En a eee a vali said 


COLORADO 
Capital: Denver. 
Governor: Dan Thornton (Rep., 1953). 
Organized as territory: Feb. 28, 1861. ne 
Entered Union & (rank): Aug. 1, 1876. (38). . 


nstitution adopted: 1876. 
Nil sine Numine (Nothing without 
Providence). 
State flower: 
(1899). 
_ State tree: Colorado blue spruce (1939). 
State bird: Lark bunting (1931). 
State colors: Blue and white (1911). 
State song: “Where the Columbines Grow” 
(1915). 
Nickname: Centennial State. 
Origin of fame: From the Spanish, meaning 
Sredi. 
1940 population & (rank): 1,123,296 (33). 
1950 population & (rank): 1,325,089 (34). 
1940-50 population change: 4-18.0%. 
1940 area & (rank): 104,247 sq. mi. (7). 
Geographic center: In Park Co., 30 mi. NW of 
_ Pikes Peak. 
_ Number of counties: 63. 
_ targest cities: Denver (412,856), Pueblo (63,- 
a 561), Colorado Springs (45,268), Greeley 
_. (20,286), Boulder (19,916). 
- State forests: 1 (70,980 ac.). 
_ State parks: None. 
State general revenue (1949): $132,212,000. 
State general expenditure (1949): $135,319,000. 


Colorado, the most elevated state in the 
- nation, with more than 50 of its peaks over 
14,000 feet in height and more than 1,000 
going beyond the 10,000-foot mark, began 
as a miner of gold but has been predomi- 
-mantly agricultural in recent times. Wheat, 
hay, beans, sugar beets, corn, potatoes, bar- 
ley and truck vegetables head the crop list. 
Like California and Arkansas, the state has 
a highly developed irrigation system to coun- 
teract its dry climate and promote its agri- 
culture. 


Rocky Mountain columbine 


eee ay et 


are still mined. 

'Pueblo, the “Pittsburgh of the West,” 
makes iron, steel, brick, tile and foundry 
‘products. Colorado Springs is perhaps the 
most popular tourist center in the Rocky 
Mountain sector. Mount Evans Highway is 
the highest auto road in the world. The 
world’s highest suspension bridge stretches 
53 feet over the Royal Gorge of the Ar- 
nsas River. Summit Lake, 12,740 feet high, 
near the top of Mt. Evans, the highest lake 
in the U. S., also is in Colorado. 


Of archeological interest are the cliffs and 
canyons of the southwestern part of the 
state dating back at least 1000 years B.c. 


oronado entered the state in 1540. 


: ~ CONNECTICUT 

pital: Hartford. 
vernor: John Davis Lodge (Rep., 1955). 
tered Union & (rank): Jan. 9, 1788 (5). 
Present. constitution adopted: 1818. 
Motto: Qui transtulit sustinet (He who trans- 
_ planted still sustains). 
. flower: Mountain laurel (1907). 
fate tree: White oak (1947). 
bird: American robin (1943). 
fate song: None. 

mes: Constitution State; 
te; Land of Steady Habits. 
igin of name: From an Indian word mean- 


be ng “‘long river.” 


Nutmeg 


Gold, silver, vanadium and molybdenum 


State general expenditure (1949): $28,070,000. 


1940 population & (rank): 1,709,242 (31). 
1950 population & (rank): 2,007,280 (28). 
1940-50 population change: +-17.4%. 
1940 area & (rank): 5,009 sq. mi. (46). f 
Geographic center: In Hartford Co., at East 
Berlin. : 
Number of counties: 8. : 
Largest cities: Hartford (177,073), New Haven — 
(163,344), Bridgeport (159,352), Waterbury 
(104,242), New Britain (73,663). 
State forests: 25 (109,828 ac.). 
State parks: 208 (7,114 ac.). 
State general revenue (1949): $127,452,000. 
State general expenditure (1949): $152,595,000. 


Connecticut earned its sobriquet, the 
“Arsenal of the Nation,’ by its ability to — 
turn out firearms and ammunition in early a 
days, and from this developed an ability 
turn out precision instruments of all classe: 


Connecticut’s cities produce a variety 
products, some of which are: arms, sewing 
machines, airplanes, typewriters, motors, 
hardware, cutlery, tools, clocks, locks, pot- — 
tery, machinery, brass products and hats. — 
Hartford, which has the oldest U. S. news- 
paper, the Courant, established in 1764, is the ; 
insurance capital of the nation. ng 


Connecticut devotes its farmland mati! 
to dairying, fruit growing and poultry rais- it 
ing. It stands high in tobacco growing and 
no crop in the nation receives as high 
price per acre as does her shade ee to 
bacco. 


The state is a popular resort area pon 
for its beaches on Long Island Sound 
for its inland lakes and forested hills. 
southwest part of the state is a suburb 
area of New York City. 9 


written constitution, the Fundamenta 
ders, adopted by three original towns ° 
lonial days in Jan., 1639. 


A Dutch trader, Adrian Block, began 
exploration of the state in 1614. 


DELAWARE 


Capital: Dover. 
Governor: Elbert N. Carvel (Dem., 3958). 
Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 7, 1787 (1). 
Present constitution adopted: 1897. 
Motto: Liberty and independence. 
State flower: Peach blossom. 
State bird: Blue hen chicken. 
State song: “Our Delaware.” 
Nicknames: Diamond State; Blue Hen vee 
Origin of name: In honor of Sir Thomas 
Lord De La Warr. , 
1940 population & (rank): 266,505 (46). 
1950 population & (rank): 318,085 (46). 
1940-50 population change: +19.4%. 
1940 area & (rank): 2,057 sq. mi. (47). 
Geographic center: In Kent Co., 11 mi. 
Dover. 
Number of counties : a 


7 
’ 
eh 


(6,701), Dover (6,322), New Castle 

Elsmere (5,351). ‘ 
State forests: 5 (4,200 ac.). 
State parks: None. ae 
State general revenue (1949): $22,939,000. _ 
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Little Delaware, at the lowest mean ele- 
vation of any state, grows a great variety of 
amall fruit and vegetables and is a U. 8. 
pioneer in the industry of food canning. 
Peaches, strawberries, apples, corn, wheat, 
hey and truck vegetables are the leading 
crops. Fishing in the bay is an important 
industry. Delaware’s chicken farms are one 
of the great supply sources for the big mar- 
kets of the East. 


Wilmington, containing one third of the 
state’s population, is the home of the E, I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., which produces 
mostly explosives in this state, and is one of 
the many corporations that take advantage 
of Delaware’s low corporate-tax rates. 


Under a law of 1771, Delaware still main- 
tains the whipping post as punishment for 
some crimes but the institution is mostly 
maintained as a historical oddity. 


The first U. S. iron steamship was built 
in this state in 1836. Delaware was the first 
state to ratify the Constitution, on Decem- 
ber 7, 1787, During the Civil War, the South- 
ern part of the state supplied many sup- 
porters to the Confederate cause. 


Peter Heyes, a Dutch trader, was the first 
settler in 1631, although Henry Hudson dis- 
covered Delaware Bay in his exploration of 
1609. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


E (City of Washington) 

Land ceded to Congress: 1788 by Maryland; 1789 
by Virginia (retroceded to Virginia Sept. 
T, 1846). 

Seat of government transferred to D. G.: Dec. 1, 
1800. 

Created municipal corporation: Feb, 21, 1871. 

Present form of government established: June 11, 
1878. 

Board of Commissioners: John Russell Young 
(Pres.), Guy Mason, Brig. Gen. Gordon R. 
Young. 

Motto: Justitia omnibus (Justice to all). 

Official fiower: American beauty rose. 

Origin of name: In honor of Columbus. 

1940 population & (rank as city): 663,091 (11). 

1950 population & (rank as city): 802,178 (9). 

{940-50 population change: +21.0%. 

1940 area: Land, 61.4 sq. mi.; inland water, 
7.8. 

Geographic center: Near corner of Fourth and 
L Sts., NW. 

Altitude: Highest, 420 ft.; lowest, sea level. 

Location: Between Virginia and Maryland, on 
Potomac River. 

Churches: Protestant, 425; Roman Catholic, 
36; Jewish, 12; others, 4. 

City-owned parks: 730 (12,500 ac.). 

Telephones: 709,847. 

Radio sets: 374,204. 

Television sets: 175,000. 

Radio stations: AM, 13; FM, 7. 

Television stations: 4. 

Assessed valuation (1950): $1,636,871,021. 

City tax rate (1950): $2.15 per $100. 

Bonded debt (1950): None. 

Revenue (1950): $133,586,022.35. 

Expenditure (1950): $128,145,508.26. 


The District of Columbia—identical with 
the City of Washington—is the capital of 


the U. S. and the first carefully planned 
capital in the world. 


D. C. history began in 1790 when Congress 
directed selection of a new capital site, 10 
miles square, along the Potomac. When the 
site was determined, it included thirty and 
three-quarters square miles on the Virginia 
side of the river. In 1846, however, Congress 
returned that area to Virginia. 


President Washington had commissioned 
Major Pierre L’'Enfant, a French engineer 
who had fought in the Revolution, to plan 
the new capital and in 1800 the government 
moved in. In 1814, during the War of 1812, a 
British force fired the capital and it was 
from the white paint applied to cover fire 
damage that the President’s home came to 
be called the White House. p 


Washington's skyline is dominated by the 
Capitol and the Washington Monument, 
towering 555 feet. The Capitol, while not in 
the city center, is the key to the street ad- 
dress system. The city is laid out in rec- 
tangular blocks, created by streets intersect- 
ing at right angles. In addition, diagonal 
arteries fan out from various centers. Penn- 
sylvania Avenue—the radial lines are gen- 
erally named for the states—is the most 
famous of them, with the White House at 
number 1600. 


The Capitol is 751 feet long and 350 feet 
wide, It has 431 rooms. The two wings, con- 
structed of marble, house the Senate and 
the House; and the central part of the build- 
ing contains the Rotunda, the Statuary Hall 
and the old Supreme Court chamber. Visitors 
may go through the building from 9 a.m. 
until 4:30 p.m. Congress normally convenes 
at noon, and the floor of the Senate and 
House must be cleared by 11:45 am. The 
galleries in the Senate and House chambers 


are open to visitors as long as sessions are 
under way. 


Washington has many other famous build- 
ings and monuments—the Library of Con- 
gress, Jefferson Memorial, Lincoln Memorial, 
Grant Memorial, Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, Treasury Building, the Pentagon, 
Petersen House (where Lincoln died) and 
scores of others. 


Washington is administered by three com- 
missioners appointed by the President. Two 
of them must be residents of D. C. and the 
third must be a U. S.. Army engineer ap- 
pointed by the Chief of Engineers. 


FLORIDA 


Capital: Tallahassee. 

Governor: Fuller Warren (Dem., 1953). 
Organized as territory: Mar. 30, 1822. 
Entered Union & (rank): Mar. 3, 1845 (27). 
Seceded from Union: Jan. 10, 1861. 
Re-entered Union: June 25, 1868. 
Present constitution adopted: 1887. 
Motto: In God we trust. 

State flower: Orange blossom (1909). 
State bird: Mockingbird (1927). ; 
State song: “Swanee River” (1935). 
Nickname: Sunshine State. 


the ‘Spanish, meaning 
“feas of flowers” (Easter) . 

{ ‘population & (rank): 1,897,414 (27). 

rt 50 population & (rank): 2,771,305 (20). 
940-50 population change: +46.1%. 

_ 1940 area & (rank): 58,560 sq. mi. (21). 

_ Geographic center: In Citrus Co., 12 mi. W of 
3 N of Brooksville. 

_ Number of counties: 67. 

_ Largest cities: Miami (246,983), Jacksonville 
(198,880), Tampa (124,073), St. Petersburg 
(95,712), Orlando (51,826). 

4 State forests: 3 (24,971 ac.). 

‘: State parks: 33 (47,771 ac.). 

_ State general revenue (1949): $194,920,000. 
eee. general expenditure (1949): $225,164,000. 


_ Agriculture is Florida’s biggest steady pur- 
suit, but hotel statistics point to its chief 
_ fame—resort and tourist business. Along its 
- coastline, the longest of any state, dozens 
_ of communities more than double in popu- 
lation during the winter season when north- 


- erners flee snow and cold. 


Sy be Oranges and grapefruit lead Florida's crop 
list, then come tomatoes, peanuts, corn, 
8 celery and potatoes. Truck gardening and 
: commercial fishing are leading industries. 
Deep-sea fishing for sport is a leading tourist 
a hobby. 


S Florida’s low elevation is dotted by some 
30,000 small lakes and the Everglades 
swamp in the south. Tampa is one of the 
largest cigar manufacturers and Jackson- 
ville ships lumber and turpentine. St. Au- 
_ gustine, founded in 1565, is the oldest town 
of European origin in the U. S. Key West, 
t exclusive resort city, is the southernmost 
_ city in the U. S. and is connected to the 
mainland by a unique causeway. 


_ Im 1513, Ponce de Leén, seeking the mythi- 
i cal “Fountain of Youth,” was the first white 
man to see the state. 


os GEORGIA 


- Capital: Atlanta. 
Governor: Herman E. Talmadge (Dem., 1955). 
Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 2, 1788 (4). 
- Seceded from: Union: Jan. 19, 1861. 
_Re-entered Union: July 15, 1870. 
Present constitution adopted: 1945. 
1 Motto: Wisdom, justice and moderation. 
ate flower: Cherokee rose (1916). 
ate tree: Live oak (1937). 
e bird: Brown thrasher (1935). 
6 song: “‘Georgia’’ (1922). 
names: Cracker State; Empire State of 
e South. 
Origin of name: In honor of George II of Eng- 
land. 
(940 population & (rank): 3,123,723 (14). 
1950 population & (rank): 3,444,578 (13). 
1940-50 population change: 410.3%. 
rea & (rank): 58,876 sq. mi. (20). 
aphic centor: In Twiggs Co., 18 mi. SE 
# Macon. 
Number of counties: 159. 
1 jest etter: Atlanta ay ott 


5 % 


Savannah 


ptitadons (70, 106). 
forests: 2 (2,000 ac.). 
@ parks: 12 (36,500 ac.). 


State general expenditure (1949): $181,950,000. 


Georgia is typical of the changing South. 
The value of its factory products has passed 
the value of its farm products, and indus- 
trialization is ever increasing. Atlanta is 
achieving importance as an automobile 
maker, Cotton and lumber products, fer= 
tilizer, processed food and a great variety — 
of other items are among the factory output 
of Macon, Augusta and Savannah. 


Georgia ranks high in cotton, tobacco, 
peanuts and pecans. Georgia’s peaches are 
nationally famous. From its vast stands of 
pine come more than half of all U. S. resin 
and turpentine. The state is one of the — 
leaders in the value of its clay products. 
Cattle grazing is extensive. Georgia marble 
is widely exported. 


Warm Springs has the celebrated founda a 
tion operated to aid infantile paralysis vic-— 
tims. It was there that President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt died of a cerebral hemorrhage 
on April 12, 1945. 


Hernando de Soto, a Spaniard, in 1540, — 
looked over the red clay of Georgia, and — 
General James Oglethorpe founded its first 
British colony on Feb. 12, 1733, as a haven 
for debtors and seekers of religious freedom. 

Gl 


IDAHO ee 


Capital: Boise. 
Governor: Len B. Jordan (Rep., 1955). 
Organized as territory: Mar. 3, 1863. of 
Entered Union & (rank): July 3, 1890 (43). : 
Present constitution adopted: 1890. 
Motto: Esto perpetua (It is perpetaateay 
State flower: Syringa (1931). 
State tree: White pine (1935). 
State bird: Mountain bluebird (1931). 
State song: ‘‘Our Idaho.” = 
Nicknames: Gem State; Gem of the mo’ 
tains. 
Origin of name: From a Shoshoni Indian w r 
meaning “sunup.” j 
1940 population & (rank): 524,873 (42). 
1950 population & (rank): 588,637 (43). 
1940-50 population change: +12.1%. 
1940 area & (rank): 83,557 sq. mi. (12). 
Geographic center: In Custer Co., 24 mi,S of 
of Challis. 
Number of counties: 44, plus small part of 
lowstone Park. f 
Largest cities: Boise (34,152), Pocatell 
882), Idaho Falls (12,855), Twin Falls | 
544), Nampa (16,142). 
State forests: None. 
State parks: 4 (9,000 ac.). ¥, 
State general revenue (1949): $49, 599,000. B 
State general expenditure (1949): $45,977, 000. 1 


Idaho’s huge investment in irrigation 8 
advanced its agriculture well ahead o 
mining. Idaho potatoes are eaten e 
where. The state grows apples and 0! 
fruits and wheat, corn and barley. Th 
is light diversified manufacturing and Poc 
tello has a cheese factory with a wo 
market. 

Idaho mines gold, silver, lead, zinc, co 
and tungsten, and still has vast undevek 
mineral wealth. In its rugged central mo 
tains is an area that is reachable only 
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pack horse. The forests of the state, cover- 
ing at least one-third of the area, account 
for the fact that lumbering is an extensive 
industry. 


Tourist trade is important. Hunting and 
fishing are excellent. Sun Valley is a famed 
resort and attracts countless tourists to its 
swimming and skiing facilities, both to be 
enjoyed at the same time and season at 
different levels of the mountain. 


Lewis and Clark visited Idaho in 1805 but 
real settlement began with the gold strike 
of 1860. 


ILLINOIS 


Capital: Springfield. 

Governor: Adlai E..Stevenson (Dem., 1953). 

Organized as territory: Feb. 3, 1809. 

Entored Union & (rank): Dec. 3, 1818 (21). 

Present constitution adopted: 1870. 

Motto: State sovereignty, national union. 

State flower: Violet (1908). 

State tree: Oak (1908). 

State bird: Cardinal (1929). 

State song: “Tllinois” (1925). 

Nickname: Prairie State. 

Origin of name: From an Indian word and 
French suffix meaning “tribe of superior 
men.” 

1940 population & (rank): 7,897,241 (3). 

1950 population & (rank): 8,712,176 (4). 

1940-50 population change: +10.3%. 

1940 area & (rank): 56,400 sq. mi. (23). 

Geographic center: In Logan Co., 28 mi. NE of 
Springfield. 

Number of counties: 102. 

Largest cities: Chicago (3,606,436), Peoria 
(111,523), Rockford (92,503), East St. Louis 
(81,950), Springfield (80,832). 

State forests: 3 (10,278 ac.). 

State parks: 42 (40,000 ac.). 

State general revenue (1949): $540,517,000. 

State general expenditure (1949): $681,475,000. 


Illinois anchors the Midwest like a rich 
fiant, versatile in every big wealth-making 
industry. It stands high in manufacturing, 
coal mining, farm cash income, oil produc- 
tion. The sprawling Chicago district (in- 
cluding a slice of Indiana) is a great iron 
and steel producer, meat packer, grain ex- 
change and rail center. Chicago is also a 
busy long-flight airport city and Great Lakes 
port area. 

As a farmer, Illinois stands first in soy 
‘beans and high in corn, oats, wheat, barley, 
rye, potatoes and truck vegetables. Hog rais- 
ing and dairying are important industries. 
The lilinois sand and gravel business is ex- 
ceeded only by that of California. 


Illinois manufactures almost everything. 
_ Railroad cars, clothing, furniture, tractors, 
_ liquor, watches and farm implements are 
some of the items made in its several cities. 
The biggest government arsenal in the world 
is located on a Mississippi island off Rock 
Island. Springfield contains Oak Ridge Ceme- 


tery where the body of Abraham Lincoln 
rests. 


The year 1858 is marked in Illinois his- 
tory as the date of the great debating con- 
_ test between Lincoln and Stephen A. Doug- 
las for the United States senatorship. 


Lincoln lost the campaign but his anti- 
slavery speeches won for him the presiden- 
tial nomination in the subsequent presi- 
dential election. 


Marquette and Joliet, in 1673, were the 
first known explorers of this state. 


INDIANA 


Capital: Indianapolis. 

Governor: Henry F. Schricker (Dem., 1953). 

Organized as territory: May 7, 1800. 

Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 11, 1816 (19). 

Present constitution adopted: 1851. 

Motto: The Crossroads of America. 

State flower: Zinnia (1931). 

State tree: Tulip tree (1931). 

State bird: Cardinal (1933). 

State song: “On the Banks of the Wabash, Far 
Away” (1913). 

Nickname: Hoosier State. 

Origin of name: Meaning “land of Indians.” 

1940 population & (rank): 3,427,796 (12). 

1950 population & (rank): 3,934,224 (12). 

1940-50 population change: +14.8%. 

1940 area & (rank): 36,291 sq. mi. (37). 

Geographic center: In Boone Co., 14 mi. W of 
N of Indianapolis. 

Number of counties: 92. 

Largest cities: Indianapolis (424,683), 
Wayne (132,840), Gary (132,496), 
Bend (115,698), Evansville (109,869) . 

State forests: 14 (68,512 ac.). 

State parks: 14 (39,540 ac.). 

State general revenue (1948) : $249,046,000. 

State general expenditure (1949): $246,221,000. 


Fort 
South 


Indiana’s fifty-one-mile Michigan water- 
front is one of the great industrial centers 
of the world, turning out iron and steel and 
oil products to make this state a leader in 
manufacturing. Its cities have some of the 
world’s largest industrial plants and their 
great output is further swelled by the 
inland factories. The list of products is end- 
less—automobiies, farm implements, avia- 
tion and railroad equipment, sewing ma-= 
chines are made from iron ore mined in 
the Great Lakes region. 


As a farmer the state stands high in soy 
beans, corn, tobacco, onions, wheat, oats, rye 
and tomatoes. The state produces most of 
U. S. peppermint and spearmint oil. 


Indianapolis is the largest U. S, city not 
on a navigable body of water. Wyandotte 
Cave, the second largest in the U. S., is 
located in Crawford County of Southern 
Indiana. West Baden and French Lick are 
well known for their mineral springs. In- 
diana was one of the early states to adopt 
the secret ballot based on the Australian 
system. 


La Salle probably was the first white man 
to pass through the state in 1671. 


IOWA 

Capital: Des Moines. 
Governor: William S. Beardsley (Rep., 1953). 
Organized as territory: June 12, 1838. 
Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 28, 1846 (29). 
Present constitution adopted: 1857. 
Motto: Our liberties we prize and our rights 

we will maintain. ; 


facdover: wild rose e (1897). 

ite bird: Eastern goldfinch (3933). 

colors: Red, white ‘and blue (in state 

flag). 

State song: “Song of Iowa.” 

Nickname: Hawkeye State. 

<i Origin of name: Probably from an Indian word 

- meaning “this is the place.” 

“Me 1940 population & (rank): 2,538,268 (20). 

1950 population & (rank): 2,621,073 (22). 

-. 1940-50 population change: +3.3%. 

1940 area & (rank): 56,280 sq. mi. (24). 

‘Geographic center: In Story Co., 5 mi. NE of 
Ames. 

Number of counties: 99. 

Largest cities: Des Moines (176,954), 
City (84,035), Davenport (73,640), 
Rapids (72,149), Waterloo (64,354). 

State forests: 10 (13,452 ac.). 

State parks: 68 (42,106 ac.). 

State general revenue (1949): $209,778,000. 

“ State general expenditure (1949) +: $188,436,000. 


Iowa stands in a class by itself as a pro- 
_ ducer of corn and hogs. The state’s produc- 
_ tivity often brings it the largest agricul- 
tural income in the nation. Ninety per cent 
of the state is under the plow and the fer- 
tility of its soil is unsurpassed anywhere. 
It also grows oats, soy beans, hemp, hay, 
_ popcorn, fruit, nuts and vegetables in great 
quantities. 


i Its top industrial activity is naturally 
centered in meat packing. Des Moines 
fittingly leads all cities in the publication 
of farm journals and is also a large in- 
_ +gurance center. Muscatine is the largest U. 8. 
maker of pearl buttons. Other Iowa factory 
products are farm implements, washing ma- 
chines, fountain pens and railroad and auto 
_ equipment. 
Iowa has always had a low illiteracy rate 
and in many years has had the lowest in 
the nation. The first President to be born 
west of the Mississippi was Herbert C. 
_ Hoover, who came from West Branch. 
Marquette and Joliet first explored the 
_ state in 1673 and it was in 1778 that Julien 
Dubuque established the first white settle- 
--ment on the site of the city that was later 
: cae in his honor. 


ts KANSAS 
Capital : Topeka. 


Governor: Edward F. Arn (Rep., 1953). 
‘Organized as territory: May 30, 1854, 
Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 29, 1861 (34). 
Present constitution adopted: 1861. 
_ Motto: Ad astra per aspera (To the stars 
through difficulties) . 
State flower: Sunflower (1903). 
‘State tree: Cottonwood (1937). 
ate bird: Western meadow lark (1937). 
ate song: “Home on the Range” (1947). 
te march; “The Kansas March” (1935). 


Sioux 
Cedar 


gin of name: From a Sioux word meaning 
“people of the south wind.” 
population & (rank): 1,801,028 (29). 
population & (rank): 1,905,299 (31). 
-50 population change: +5.8%. 

0 area & (rank): 82,276 sq. mi. (13). 
Reographio center: In Barton Co., 15 mi. NE of 


Number of counties: 105. 
Largest cities: Wichita (166,306), Kansas city 

(129,583), Topeka (77,827), Hutchinson 

(33,524), Salina (26,141). 
State forests: 1 (4,000 ac.). 
State parks: 22 (14,394 ac.). 
State general revenue (1949): $148,861,000. 
State general expenditure (1949): $132,385,000. 


Kansas finds its strength in wheat grow- 
ing and flour milling. Slaughtering and 
meat packing are also extensively pursued. In _ 
the western part of the state, where Dodge 
City recalls the old days of cattle rustling, 
rich prairie land sprawls over a large area 
and gives an abundance of winter wheat and - 
fine grazing. > 

Corn, sorghums, oats, barley, soy beans 
and potatoes are other crops. Besides oi 
Kansas gets zinc, coal, salt and lead fron 
its earth. 


The state is the geographical center of ‘ 
the U. S., and the geodetic center of the ~ 
North American continent, and as such is 
the area from which official longitudes and — 
latitudes are measured. : x 


Kansas City has the world’s largest grain 
elevator and is the U. S. leader in pro- — 
ducing hog serum. John Brown killed slavers — 
in this state before he turned eastward in 
his effort to spread Negro insurrection. 


Dry since the Murray Liquor Law of 188: Pee 
Kansas finally repealed prohibition in March, 
1949. 


Coronado, in his quest for the mvt 
city of Quivira, one of the seven cities o 
Cibola, entered the state in 1541. 


KENTUCKY 
Capital: Frankfort. 
Governor: Lawrence W. Whetherby Om. 
1951). 


Entered Union & (rank): June 1, 1792 (15). a 
Present constitution adopted: 1891. y 
Motto: United we stand, divided we fall. 
State flower: Goldenrod. 
State bird: Kentucky cardinal. 
State song: ‘‘“My Old Kentucky Home.” 
Nickname: Blue Grass State. 
Origin of name: From an Iroquoian an 
word probably meaning “meadow land.” 
1940 population & (rank): 2,845,627 (16). ; 
1950 population & (rank): 2,944,806 (19). 
1940-50 population change: +3.5%. 
1940 area & (rank): 40,395 sq. mi. (36). Pc: 
Geographic center: In Marion Co., 3 mi. \ Wot 
N of Lebanon, 7 
Number of counties: 120. 
Largest cities: Louisville (367, 359), Covin nm 
(64,282), Lexington (54,449), Owensbt ‘Oo 
(33,983), Paducah Taek ‘ 
State forests: 1 (3,624 ac.). 
State parks: 13 (8,136 ac.). 
State general revenue (1949): a8, 108,000. 


Kentucky prides itself on proaueinaa 
of the nation’s best tobacco, horses 
whisky. The state stancs high in the 
duction of native asphalt, hemp, coal, ¢ 
and oil. 

Among the manufactured items pr 
by its cities are furniture, aluminum 


extiles and iron and steel products. Be-- The Vieux Carré, in this — Old World 
es cosl and oil, Kentucky’s important called—by many the “Little Pari 
minerals are natural gas and quarry prod- New World, has some of the celebrated 
ucts. restaurants of the nation. 
Louisville, the largest city, famed for No state has a greater variety or ahunes 
Kentucky Derby at Churchill Downs, gqancco of game birds than Louisiana. Its 


has a large municipal university, distills gtate-owned wildlife sanctuaries are among 
whisky and is a great cigarette maker. The the largest in. the world. 


Jue Grass country is the home of some of 
he world’s finest race horses. Lexington, Hernando de Soto, in 1540, is considered 


the first white man to see the state, but 
ee eta Clee ia baleen claims are made for Narvaez, who is reputed 
many miles of underground passages, is a@ to have seen the state in 1528. 
rist attraction. 


Kentucky was credited with a star in the MAINE 
sonfederate flag because a secessionist group Capital: Augusta. 
the southwest part of the state set UP Governor: Frederick G. Payne (Rep., 1953). 
‘short-lived government and joined the — Entered Union & (rank): Mar. 15, 1820 (23). 
nfederacy. The legitimate Lagi ate go Present constitution adopted: 1820. 


Motto: Dirigo (I guide). 
Bitarcuetto and Joliet in 1673 saw Kentucky State flower: White pine cone and tassel 
en it was the “Dark and Bloody Ground,” (1895). 
iercely contested by Indian tribes. Daniel State tree: Pine tree. 
me explored the country in 1767. State bird: Chickadee (1927) . 
ie State song: “State of Maine Song” (1937). 
LOUISIANA Nickname: Pine Tree State. 
tal: Baton Rouge. pA LY name: From the French province of 
Fee aine. 
pci nee ice oe eon 1940 population & (rank): 847,226 (35). 
tered Union & (rank) : Apr. 8, 1812 (18). 1950 population & (rank): 913,774 (35). 
d from Union: Jan. 26, 1861. 1940-50. population change: +7.9%. 
ntered Union: May 29, 1865. 1940 area & (rank): 33,215 sq. mi. (38). 
esent constitution adopted: 1921. Geographic center: In Piscataquis Co., 18 ba 
Union, justice and confidence. BOR DOtet es 4 
flower: Magnolia (1900). Number of counties: 16. : : vg 
bird: Pelican (unofficial). Largest cities: Portland (76,936), Lewiston — 
song: “Song of Louisiana.” tenia?) Bangor Gaia) Ae 
ou ortlan F % 

ames Pelican State; Creole State; Sugar State forests: 1 (21,000 ac.). 

State parks: 6 (133,042 ac.). =. 

: ot name: In honor of Louis XIV of State general revenue (1949): $68,011,000. 
Salton & (rank) : 2,363,880 (21). State general expenditure (1949): $71,205,000. — 
Beat ich eee ee (2h). Maine, the largest potato grower in the 
ea & (rank): 48,523 sq. ae (30). nation, is supposed to he the polit 

fe center: In Avoyelles Parish, 3 mi. barometer of the nation because it holds 
Marksville 3 general election a little more than a mont. 
of parishes (counties) :. 6 before the other states, a situation that | 
brought forth the popular expression, “As 
Maine goes, so goes the nation.” But ‘sinc € 
the state is invariably Republican, the n jon 
= (ant Monroe (38,375) . sometimes fails to follow it. ee 


#3 ks: 9 (7,000 ac.). Maine has the largest forest area ir 
general revenue (1949): $341,036,000, East, some 16;750,000 acres in timber! 
eal expenditure (1949): $385,235,000. and, as a result, pulp and paper makin 
its leading industries. In addition t 
ashe crops, hay, oats, buckwhea‘ 
apples are grown. Other manufa 
cane, sweet potatoes and rice produc- 
| This atate, which still calls tts counties | Pivsu*® |re textiles, shoes and truly 
hes after the Spanish religious divi- 
is also the nation’s leading fur Acadia National Park, on Mount 
with a rich annual bag of mink, Island, approximately 50 miles southea 
x] opossum and raccoon pelts. Other Bangor, offers one of the finest exa 
ducts of importance are sulfur, oil, salt, | Mountain and ocean scenery on th 
and lumber. Commercial fishing is coast. 


en With 2,465 lakes, hundreds of streams 

Orleans, home of the Mardi Gras, a bracing summer climate, Maine is f 

flooding only by an expensive levee as a resort state. Fishing is exc n 
Way system and the world’s largest deer, bear and other game are plentif 

tration of drainage pumps. Her in- civy of Eastport is the most easterly 

is making increased use of raw ma-_ the U. S., and York was the first char 


city (in 1642) in the nation. 


8 
7 


The 48 States 


23 


Samuel de Champlain looked over Maine’s 
rugged area in 1604 but the Cabots probably 
saw it at least a century earlier. 


MARYLAND 


Capital: Annapolis. 

Governor: Theodore R. McKeldin (Rep., 1955). 

Entered Union & (rank): Apr. 28, 1788 (7). 

Present constitution adopted: 1867. 

Motto: Fatti maschti, parole femine (Manly 
deeds, womanly words). 

State flower: Black-eyed susan (1918). 

State tree: White oak (1941). 

State bird: Baltimore oriole (1882). 

State colors: Black and gold (1904). 

State song: ‘““My Maryland” (1939). 

Nicknames: Free State; Old Line State. 

Origin of name: In honor of Henrietta Maria 
(Queen of Charles I of England). 

1940 population & (rank): 1,821,244 (28). 

1950 population & (rank): 2,343,001 (24). 

1940-50 population change: +28.6%. 

1940 area & (rank): 10,577 sq. mi. (41). 

Geographic center: In Anne Arundel Co., 3 mi. 
E-of Collington. 

Number of counties: 23, plus 1 independent 
city. 

Largest cities: Baltimore (940,205), Cumber- 
land (37,632), Hagerstown (36,232), Fred- 
erick (18,092), Salisbury (15,109). 

State forests: 8 (76,697 ac.). 

State parks: 5 (4,042 ac.). 

State general revenue (1949): $165,562,000. 

State general expenditure (1949): $174,967,000. 


Maryland, a leader in vegetable canning, 
is cut almost in two by the upthrust of 
Chesapeake Bay, and with its many streams 
in this area, it has probably the most river 
frontage of any of the states. The state is 
one of the largest chicken raisers in the 
East and the Chesapeake is the largest 
crabbing center in the world. In addition to 
all kinds of vegetables, the state also grows 
wheat, hay, corn, potatoes and barley. Coal, 
sand and gravel, cement and stone are the 
leading mineral products. 

The manufacturing products of its cities 
range from airplanes, steel, clothing, chemi- 
cals to meat packing. Annapolis is the site 
of the U. 8S. Naval Academy. The state 
capitol, built in 1772, is the only one besides 
that of Massachusetts to antedate the 
Revolution. 

“Maryland, like Delaware, still retains the 
whipping post, but it is kept more as a 
historical oddity than for punishment. 

The state was settled in 1632 at St. Marys 
in the Chesapeake Bay region under an 
English charter granted to Lord Baltimore 
and the grant at that time embraced all of 
present Maryland, Delaware and part of 
Pennsylvania. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Capital: Boston. 

Governor: Paul A. Dever (Dem., 1953). 

Entered Union & (rank): Feb. 6, 1788 (6). 

Present constitution adopted: 1780. 

Motto: Ense petit piacidam sub libertate 
quietem (By the sword we seek peace, but 
peace only under liberty). 


’ State flower: Mayflower (1918). 


State trea: American elm (1941). 


State bird: Chickadee (1941). 

State colors: Blue and gold (in flag and 
shield). 

State song: None. 

Nicknames: Bay State; Old Colony State. 

Origin of name: From two Indian words mean- 
ing “great mountain place.” 

1940 population & (rank): 4,316,721 (8). 

1950 population & (rank): 4,690,514 (9). 

1940-50 population change: +8.7%. 

1940 area & (rank): 8,257 sq. mi. (44). 

Geographic center: In Worcester Co., in N part 
of city of Worcester. 

Number of counties: 14. 

Largest cities: Boston (790,863), Worcester 
(201,885), Springfield (162,201), Cambridge 
(120,676), Fall River (111,759). 

State forests: 70 (170,000 ac.). 

State parks: 7 (4,792 ac.). 

State general revenue (1949): $340,089,000. 

State general expenditure (1949): $322,479,000. 


From the beginning of American history, 
Massachusetts has led the nation in the 
making of textiles and Boston has been 
the biggest U. S. wool market. Despite the 
dominance of textiles, the factories of this 
state are famous for a great variety of 
products such as shoes, watches, machinery, 
soap and candy, machine tools, wire prod- 
ucts, small arms and electrical machinery. 
The value of the state’s fishing products is 
the highest in the Northeastern area. Bos- 
ton and Gloucester have superseded Nan+ 
tucket and New Bedford, of olden-day 
whaling fame, as the great fishing ports of 
contemporary America. The principal crops 
of this state are tobacco, potatoes, wheat, 
corn, oats, buckwheat and apples. 


The growth of factories brought to this 
state an influx of foreigners and today 
Boston has one of the largest Irish popu- 
lations in the nation. Boston became promi- 
nent as the “Cradle of Liberty” in early 
days and it was here that Paul Revere rode 
from Christ Church on Copp’s Hill and the 
Battle of Bunker Hill was fought. 


Small glacial lakes are scattered through- 
out the state. 


The Pilgrims landed at Plymouth Rock in 
1620 as the first large group to settle here 
but legend has it that Eric the Red and his 
Norsemen saw the state in the year 1000. 


MICHIGAN 


Capital: Lansing. 

Governor: Harry F. Kelly (Rep., 1953). 

Organized as territory: Jan. 11, 1805. 

Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 26, 1837 (26). 

Present constitution adopted: 1909. 

Motto: Si quaeris peninsulam amoenam cir- 
cumspice (If you seek a pleasant penin- 
sula, look around you). 

State flower: Apple blossom (1897). | 

State bird: Robin (unofficial). 

State animal: Wolverine (unofficial). 

State colors: Blue and gold (1865). 

State song: ‘‘Michigan, My Michigan” (unoffi- 
cial). 

Nickname: Wolverine State. 

Origin of name: From two Indian words mean= 
ing “great lake.” 

1040 population & (rank): 5,256,106 (7). 


50 population & (rank): 6,371,766 (7). 
1940-50 population change: +21.2%. 

1940 area & (rank): 58,216 sq. mi. (22). 
ographic center: In Wexford Co., 5 mi. W of 
N of Cadillac. 

Number of counties: 83. 
rgest cities: Detroit (1,838,517), Grand 

Rapids (175,647), Flint (162,800), Dearborn 

(94,529), Saginaw (92,352). 
ate forests: 22 (3,750,000 ac.). 

State parks: 92 (109,848 ac.). 

ate general revenue (1949): $608,487,000. 

ate general expenditure (1949): $637,463,000. 


On a map of Michigan, draw an eighty- 
five-mile circle around Detroit and it will 
contain the home plants of the companies 
that make nine out of ten American auto- 
10biles. This vast industry, which sprang 
up about fifty years ago from the carriage- 
ding business, is not the only activity of 
state. Airplanes, furniture (Grand Rap- 

is the furniture center of the U. S.), 
diesel engines, hoists, pumps, boilers are 
ng its leading items of production. Most 
the nation’s refrigerators are made in 
chigan. Its fertile farm areas grow dry 
grapes and peaches, potatoes and 


Ea the Sault Ste. Marie. Its 6,000 
id lakes and 2,300 miles of Great Lakes 
line make it a good vacation land. 
higan has the greatest inland fisheries 
e world and markets at least 20 species 
carp, trout, perch, pike to lake herring. 
rtificial skiing on Iron Mountain is 
ly the highest in the world. 
sques Cartier, in 1535, was the first white 
Bo see the state. 


MINNESOTA 


Luther W. Youngdahl (Rep., 1953). 
as territory: Mar. 3, 1849. 
Union & (rank): May 11, 1858 (32). 
constitution adopted: 1858. 
+ L’Etoile du Nord (The North Star). 
: Moccasin flower (1902). 


ning “sky-tinted water.” 

D population & (rank): 2,792,300 (18). 
ulation & (rank): 2,982,483 (18). 
population change: +6.8%. 
ea & (rank) ; 84,068 sq. mi. eae 


“St. "Cloud (28, 375). 
uh 32 Por eedld moe 


Jaa 


sota, in the “Mesabi, es, of Northern 


Ranges, produce most of the nation’s iro 


ore, and provide the activity for the port of 
Duluth. Farm and factory are equally im- 
portant in Minnesota. Its farms produce — 
oats, butter, eggs, milk, corn, wheat, po- 
tatoes, etc. Its factory production follows — 
the pattern of the Midwest. Machinery, 


furniture, foundry products, etc. are made é; 


here, 


St. Paul, whose twin city of Minneneee 
faces it on the other side of the Mississippi, — 
is the nation’s biggest publisher of calendars — 
and law books. With over 11,000 lakes, the ~ 
state is famous for its fishing, and deer, © 


bear and fur trapping. Lake Itasca is the ~ 


source of the Mississippi. 


The Arrowhead, covering ten counties in 
Northeastern Minnesota, and the district 
centering about the Detroit lakes, are famous 
resort regions. 


In 1655, Radisson and Groseilliers, French 
traders from. Canada, were the first mnie 
men to see the state. 


MISSISSIPPI 

Capital: Jackson. 

Governor: Fielding L. Wright (Dem., 1952). 

Organized as territory: Apr. 7, 1798. 

Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 10, 1817 (20). 

Seceded from Union: Jan. 9, 1861. 

Re-entered Union: Feb. 23, 1870. 

Present constitution adopted: 1890. 

Motto: Virtute et armis (By valor and arms). 

State flower: Magnolia blossom (1900). q 

State tree: Magnolia (1938). fe; 

State bird: Mockingbird (1944). : 

State song: ‘‘Way Down South in Mississipp!’ 
(1948). 

Nickname: Magnolia State. ae 
Origin of name: From an Indian Boe, ‘meaning 
“oreat water.’ - 

1940 population & (rank): 2,183,796 (23). 

1950 population & (rank): 2,178,914 (26). 

1940-50 population change: —0.2%. 

1940 area & (rank): 47,716 sq. mi. (31). 

Geographic center: In Leake Co., 9 mi. N of 
of Carthage. 

Number of counties: 82. 

Largest cities: Jackson (97,674), 
(41,709), Biloxi (37,034), 
914), Hattiesburg (29,432). 

State forests: 1 (1,760 ac.). 

State parks: 10 (10,972 ac.). 

State general revenue (1949): 


Meridis 
Greenville — 


$130,468,000. 
State general expenditure (1949): $1 


Mississippi, the stronghold of the Ol 
South, is one of the least industria 
the states. More than half of its popul 
makes a living directly from the soil 


spite its agricultural ees i — 
reflects the southern trend toward 

trialization and its factory produc 
centered around cotton, iron. and 

products. 


Mississippi’s Central Hills have 
a serious soil-erosion problem. 
pH. + i ile a1 Be ae 


- Mississippi was the first state to ratify 
the Eighteenth Amendment and is still one 
of the two states that bans the sale of 

hard liquor. In 1940, it had the second 
largest Negro population, Georgia having 
the largest. The state abounds in historical 
landmarks and is the home of the Vicksburg 
National Military Park commemorating 
Grant’s military victory on this site. 


Hernando de Soto, in 1540, was the first 
white man to see the state. 


MISSOURI 


Capital: Jefferson City. 

_ Governor: Forrest Smith (Dem., 1953). 

é Organized as territory: June 4, 1812. 

- Entered Union & (rank): Aug. 10, 1821 (24). 

Present constitution adopted: 1945. 

Motto: Salus populi suprema ler esto (The 
welfare of the people shall be the supreme 
law). 

State flower: Hawthorn (1923). 

_ State bird: Bluebird (1927). 

State colors: Red, white and blue (1913). 

State song: “Missouri Waltz” (1949). 

-_. Nickname: Show-me State. 

Origin of name: From an Indian word prob- 
_ ably meaning ‘‘muddy water.” 

1940 population & (rank): 3,784,664 (10). 

1950 population & (rank): 3,954,653 (11). 

_ 1940-50 population change: +4.5%. 

1940 area & (rank): 69,674 sq. mi. (18). 

Geographic center: In Miller Co., 20 mi. SW of 

Jefferson Sty. 

Number of ceunties: 114, plus 1 independent 

 eity. 
Largest cities: St. Louis (852,623), Kansas 
City (453,290), St. Joseph (75,572), Spring- 
field (66,302), University City (39,595). 
State forests: 7 (121,000 ac.). 
State parks: 23 (54,866 ac.). 
State general revenue (1949): 
State general expenditures (1949): 


en ee 


ae 


$253,572,000. 
$255,483,000. 


_ Missouri, touching both South and North, 
ranks highest in mining lead, making corn- 
cob pipes and breeding mules. Sometimes 
called the “saddle horse capital of the 
- world” because of its excellent breeds, this 
state also grows corn. wheat, oats, barley, 
_ potatoes, tobacco and cotton on its fertile 
table land climbing to the Ozark Mountains. 
This country of rugged, timbered hills and 
deep valleys, has more than 10,000 swift- 
flowing streams. Its industrial plants pro- 
duce automobiles, shoes, drugs, chemicals, 
beer and street cars. : 
Eads Bridge, spanning the Mississippi 
River et St. Louis, probably handles more 
freight cars than any other bridge in the 
- world. Bagnell Dam, across the Osage River 
1 the Ozarks, completed in 1931, created 
of the largest artificial lakes in the 


state legislature adopted an ordinance of 
secession. The Governor and pro-secession 
legislature, however, were ousted and the 
state remained in the Union. 


The French explorer, La Salle, 
Missouri in 1682. 


MONTANA 


Capital: Helena. 
Governor: John W. Bonner (Dem., 1953). 
Organized as territory: May 26, 1864. 
Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 8, 1889 (41). 
Present constitution adopted: 1889. 
Motto: Oro y plata (Gold and silver). 
State flower: Bitterroot (1895). 
State tree: Ponderosa pine (1949). 
State bird: Western meadow lark (1931). 
State song: “Montana”? (1945). 
Nickname: Treasure State. a 
Origin of name: From the Latin, meaning = 
“mountainous region.” 
1940 population & (rank): 559,456 (39). 
1950 population & (rank): 591,024 (42). 
1940-50 population change: +5.6%. 
1940 area & (rank): 147,138 (3). a 
Geographic center: In Fergus Co., 12 mi. W of — 
Lewistown. c 
Number of counties: 56, plus small part of 
Yellowstone National Park. my 
Largest cities: Great Falls (39,006), Butte 
(32,904), Billings (31,725), Missoula a8 
320), Helena (17,498). 
State forests: 7 (235,876 ac.). 
State parks: 4 (2,802 ac.). 
State general revenue (1949): $52,817,000. _ 
State general expenditure (1949): $53,945,000. — 


Montana’s story is the old Western estore 
—few settlers until a gold strike in 1858 
brought an influx. Mining is its present 
cupation, and lead, zinc, silver, coal an 
are taken from its earth. ; 
Butte, sitting on the “richest hill in 
world,” is the center of the area that once 
supplied half of the U. 8S. copper (its mos , 
important mineral). Livestock, wool, lumber 


entered 


The state as a whole still possesses the 
frank character of the old days, reflected | in 
lelena 


was selected as the name to replace Las 
Chance Gulch was because of the su! 
tion of profanity in the front part of 
name. Glacier National Park is a po 


ing areas and dude ranches. While 

development has as yet been made, | 7 
tana offers fine potentialities for wint er 
sports. Snow conditions are good in 
winter in the National Forest Service 


French traders, probably sons of Vere 
drye, first explored the state in 1742. 


NEBRASKA 


Capital: Lincoln. 

Governor: Val Peterson (Rep., 1953). 
Organized as territory: May 30, 1854. 
Entered Union & (rank): Mar. 1, 1867 (37). 
Present constitution adopted: 1875. 
Motto: Equality before the law. 
State flower: Goldenrod (1895). 
State tree: American elm (1937). 


State bird: Western meadow lark (1929). — 
State song: ‘My Nebraska” (unofficial). 
Nickname: Cornhusker State. 
‘Origin of name: From an Oto Indian word 
meaning ‘flat water.” 
1940 population & (rank): 1,315,834 (32). 
4950 population & (rank): 1,325,510 (33). 
1940-50 population change: +0.7%. 
1940 area & (rank): 77,237 sa. mi. (14). 
eographic center: In Custer Co., 10 mi. NW 
of Broken Bow. 
_ Number of counties: 93. i 
Largest cities: Omaha (247,408), Lincoln (97,- 
423), Grand Island (22,835), Hastings (20,- 
108), North Platte (15,390). 
tate forests: None. 
tate parks: 7 (1,036 ac.). 
‘State general revenue (1949): $75,409,000. 
$tate general expenditure (1949): $77,390,000. 


‘Nebraska lives by its expansive sea of 
in, reflected in its bumper crops of rye, 
corn and wheat. There are more varieties 
ro} ass growing in this state, valuable for 
rage, than in any other state in the 
tion. Its sizable cattle and hog industry 
p to make Omaha a great stockyard and 
t-packing center. Flour, freight cars, 


incoln. Oil was discovered in 1939 and 
as since grown into a large industry. In 
937, after a constitutional amendment three 


the union to have a unicameral legisla- 
, &@ One-house law-making group to which 
bers are elected without party designa- 


rnor: Charles Russell (Rep., 1955). 
ganized as territory: Mar. 2, 1861. 
red Union & (rank): Oct. 31, 1864 (36). 


flower: Sagebrush (1917). 
bird: Mountain bluebird (unofficial). 
colors: Blue and silver (unofficial). 


clad.” : 
ation & (rank): 110,247 (48). 


population change: +-45.2%. 
a & (rank): 110,540 (6). 
whic center: In Lander Co., 23 mi. SE of 


8), Sparks (8,172), Elko (5,389), North 
Vegas (3,838). . 
| forests: None. 
) parks: 4 (1,600 ac.). 
neral revenue (1949): $18,602,000. 
eneral expenditure (1949): $19,620,000. 
ada, the smallest state in population, 
in 1940 little more than one person per 
‘e mile, It was made famous by the 
scovery of the fabulous Comstock Lode 
1859, and has since lived mainly on its 
p - which give up large quantities of 


gold, silver, copper, lead, zinc, quicks! 
and tungsten. In 1931, the state create 
new industry by writing an easy d ‘ce. 
law and Reno has since become the “divore: 
capital of the nation.” Gambling was legal 
ized and the gaming tables now pay a one- 
per cent tax to add to the state’s income. 


Near Las Vegas, on the Colorado River, — 
stands the Hoover Dam which has twice © 
changed its name (Hoover to Boulder to 
Hoover), the highest in the world at 726 — 
feet. The state’s agricultural crop consists — 
mainly of wheat, barley and potatoes. Carson — 
City is the smallest state capital in popula 
tion in the U. 8. Nevada was the first in th 
world to use gas for capital punishment. 


Francisco Garcés, a Franciscan friar en ~ 
route to California, saw Nevada's ' rugged 
scenery in 1775. ‘ | 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Capital: Concord. 

Governor: Sherman Adams (Rep., 1953). ae 

Entered Union & (rank): June 21, 1788 (9). 

Present constitution adopted: 1784. 

Metto: Live free or die. 

State flower: Purple lilac (1919). 

State tree: White birch (1947). 

State bird: None. 

State song: “Old New Hampshire” (1949). 

Nickname: Granite State. Hy 

Origin of name: From the English county of 
Hampshire. oe oe 

1940 population & (rank): 491,524 (45). 

1950 population & (rank): 533,242 (44). 

1940-50 population change: +8.5%. ; 

1940 area & (rank): 9,304 sq. mi. (43). — 

Geographic center: In Belknap Co., 3 ml. E o 
Ashland. 4 

Number of counties: 10. a sery 

Largest cities: Manchester (82,581), Nashua 
(34,666), Concord (27,984), Portsmouth 
(18,793), Berlin (16,545). ate 

State forests: 99 (20,219 ac.). 

State parks: 27 (30,408 ac.). : 

State general revenue (1949): $37,505,000. — 

State general expenditure (1949): $44,115,00 


New Hampshire is the only state that v 
played host at the formal conclusion of a 
foreign war when, in 1905, Portsmow 3 
the scene of the treaty ending the 
Japanese War. The sandy and stony lo 
this state needs liberal fertilization f 
growing of its principal crops—fruit, 
vegetables, corn, oats, hay and potatoes 
chief manufacturing is the production of te 
tiles, leather goods, pulp and paper prod 

New Hampshire was the first sta 
declare its independence from Great Bri 
and to adopt a constitution. Mt. Washingto; 
has recorded some of the world’s stron 
wind velocities, the last recording of 
proportions being registered at 231 milk 
hour. The state also has the largest le 
body, a group of law makers varying 3 
350 to 400. ; : 

With 1,300 lakes and good climate for | 
winter sports and summer vacations 
state is highly popular as a resort art 

Martin Pring, an English sailor 
ably the first white man to see 


+ 


1603. ; 


ceverior’ Alfred E. Driscoll. (Rep., 1954). 
Entered Union & (rank): Dec. 18, 1787 (3). 
Present constitution adopted: 1947. 
Motto: Liberty and prosperity. 
State flower: Violet (1913). 
‘State bird: Eastern goldfinch (1935). 
_ State cofors: Blue and gold. 
_ $tate song: None. 
_ Nickname: Garden State. 
Origin of name: From the Channel island of 
Jersey. — 
1940 population & (rank): 4,160,165 (9). 
1950 population & (rank): 4,835,329 (8). 
40-50 population change: +16.2%. 
1940 area & (rank): 7,836 sq. mi. (45). 
'* Geographic center: In Mercer Co., 5 mi. SE of 
* the State capitol. 
Number of counties: 21. 
_ Largest cities: Newark (437,857), Jersey City 
: (300,447), Paterson (139,423), Trenton (127,- 
; 867), Camden (124,543). 
_ State forests: 9 (56,628 ac.). 
State parks: 17 (18,109 ac.). 
State general revenue (1949): $246,190,000. 
State general expenditure (1949): $257,130,000. 


ze New Jersey is one of the most intensely 
industrial areas of the nation in spite of its 
small size; its northern part is sometimes 
called “America’s Ruhr.’ This manufactur- 
ing dynamo, whose greatest single industry 
is the making of electrical machinery, also 
makes dyed textiles, chemicals, paints, ele- 
_ vators, silk products, pottery, pen points and 
warships. At its southern point, the activity 
is focused in an extensive truck gardening 
business. New Jersey’s seaports are among 
_ the busiest in the nation. 


The oldest U. S. highway was built in 
4 Warren County in 1650; the first lighthouse 
. in America was built in 1764 at Sandy Hook. 
Outside of Morristown is the Seeing Eye 
Training School, where dogs are trained to 
lead the blind. 


Because of its extended seaboard, New 
Jersey is a popular resort state, especially 
_ during the summer months. Its 120 miles 
from Sandy Hook to Cape May have at 
least 40 beaches which make it a great play- 
ground. 
_ The first white man to see New Jersey was 
Giovanni da Verrazano, a Florentine sailor, 
“ged French papers, in 1524. 


NEW MEXICO 


Tee Santa Fe. 

overnor: Edwin L. Mechem (Rep., 1953). 
nized as territory: Sept. 9, 1850. 

red Union & (rank): Jan. 6, 1912 (47). 

: esent constitution adopted: 1912. 

jotto: Crescit eundo (We grow as we go). 

a flower: Yucca (1927). 

State tree: Pifion (1949). 

tate bird: Road runner (1949). 

(:) colors: Flaming red and golden orange 


“O, Fair New Mexico” (1916). 
Land of Enchantment; Sunshine 


1950 population & (rank): 681,187 (39). 
1940-50 population change: +28.1%. 
1940 area & (rank): 121,666 sq. mi. (4). ‘ 
Geographic center: In Torrance Co., 12 mi. W 
of S of Willard. 
Number of counties: 31. 
Largest cities: Albuquerque (97,012), Santa Fe 
(27,547), Roswell (25,572), Carlsbad (17,915), 
Clovis (17,168). Me 
State forests: None. (a 
State parks: 6 (78,000 ac.). ra 
State general revenue (1949): $67,277,000. 
State general expenditure (1949): $69,432,000. 


Bilingual New Mexico is the only state 
where both English and Spanish are ac- 
cepted as Official languages. The two cultures — 
of this state give it a picturesqueness that 
attracts many tourists: Mining and the rais=- — 
ing of cattle and crops provide the state’ 


chief interests. Irrigation is vital. 


The state contains the largest Indian ~ 
reservation in the U. S. with over 16,000, 000 4 
acres, habitated by the Navajo tribe. The © 
Apaches and Utes live in three other reser- 
vations in this state (the Jicarilla Apache, Me 
at Horse Lake; the Mescalero Apache, north- 
east of Alamogordo; the Navajo, in San Juan 
and McKinley counties; and the Southern 
Ute, in the northern part of San Juan 
County). Carlsbad Caverns, the largest in — 
the world, attract many visitors annually. 
The highest golf course in the world, over 
9,000 feet above sea level, is near Alamogordo. 

The state’s dry and healthful clime 
makes it a great recuperative mecca 
tuberculars. Santa Fe, the oldest seat 
government in the U. S., founded by 
Spaniards in 1609-10, is a sight-seers’ para-— 
dise, as well as a health resort. Oy 


Cabeza de Vaca traversed the state. ia 1 


NEW YORK 


Capital: Albany. ; 
Governor: Thomas E. Dewey (Rep., 1955). 
Entered Union & (rank): July 26, 1788 (11) 
Present constitution adopted: 1894. 
Motto: Excelsior (Higher). 
State flower: Rose (unofficial), 
State tree: Sugar maple (unofficial). 
State bird: None. 
State song: None. - 
Nickname: Empire State. 
Origin of name: In honor of the English D : 
of York. 
1940 population & (rank): 13,479,142 qd). 
1950 population & . (rank): 14,830, 192, (¢1)5 
1940-50 population change: +10.0%. 
1940 area & (rank): 49,576 sq. mi. (29). 
Geographic center: In Madison Co., 6 mi 
S of Oneida. a 
Number of counties: 62. ‘ 
Largest cities: New York (7,835,099), 2 
Syraai =) 


(577,393), Rochester (331,252), 

(220,067), Yonkers (152,533). : 
State forests: 337 (501,195). ' 
State parks: 25 (2,525,127). < 


State general revenue (1949): $1,051,927, 000, 
State general expenditure (1949): $1,242,259, ( 
ty 


New York, with the great metropolis 
New. York City, is the spectacular 
center of the nation. It leads in po lati 
manufacturing, foreign trade, co: = 
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and financial transactions, book and maga- 
zine publishing, theatrical production and a 
host of other fields. 


New York City is not only a national but 
an international leader. It is the busiest 
seaport in the world; its airport at ha 
Guardia Field was the world’s largest com- 
mercial airport until supplemented by: the 
Idlewild Field. First in manufacturing since 
1824, the city today has a gigantic clothing 
and fur industry and also makes chemicals, 
paints, drugs, machinery, paper, wood and 
textile products and houses the tallest build- 
ings in the world. Nearly all the rest of the 
state’s manufacturing is done along the Hud- 
son River north to Albany and runs from 
planes, flour, photographic and optical equip- 
ment, shirts, typewriters, washing machines 
to auto bodies and parts. Dairying, truck 
gardening, the raising of potatoes, onions, 
cabbage keep the New York farmer prosper- 
ous. The growing of grapes and the making 
of wine is a major industry. 


New York’s extremely rapid commercial 
growth may be partly attributed to Gover- 
nor De Witt Clinton who pushed through 
the construction of the Erie Canal (Buffalo 
to Albany) which was formally opened in 
1825. The canal, the first of the great man- 
made waterways of the U. S., opened a new 
vista of commercial expansion. 

The state leads the nation and the world 
as a tourist attraction. The convention and 
tourist business is the state’s fifth greatest 
source of income and the famous resort areas 
upstate in and around Lakes Champlain and 
George abound in winter sports. 

For a short time, New York City was the 
U. S. Capital and George Washington was 
inaugurated there as the first President on 
April 30, 1789. It is a key state in any 
national election, and so significant in the 
life of the country that any New York 
Governor is likely to become a presidential 
possibility. 

Henry Hudson discovered New York in 


_ 1609 in his trip up the river later named in 


his honor. On the basis of his explorations, 
the Dutch bought the island of Manhattan 
for $24 from the Indians. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Capital: Raleigh. 

Governor: W. Kerr Scott (Dem., 1953). 

Nov. 21, 1789 (12). 

Seceded from Union: May 20, 1861. 

Re-entered Union: July 20, 1868. 

Present constitution adopted: 1876. 

Motto: Esse quam videri (To be rather than 
to seem). 

State flower: Dogwood (1941). 

State bird: Cardinal (1943). 

State song: “The Old North State’ (1927). 

State Colors: Red and blue (1945). 

Nicknames: Tar Heel State; Old North State. 

eet name: In honor of Charles I of Eng- 
and. 

1940 population & (rank): 3,571,623 (11). 

1950 population & (rank): 4,061,929 (10). 

1940-50 population change: +13.7%. 

1940 area & (rank): 52,712 sq. mi. (27). 

Geographic center: In Chatham Co., 10 mi. 
NW of Sanford. y 


Number of counties: 100. 

Largest cities: Charlotte (133,219), Winston- 
Salem (86,816), Greensboro (73,703), Dur- 
ham (70,307), Raleigh (65,123). 

State forests: None. 

State parks: 13 (18,768 ac.). 

State general revenue (1949): $279,801,000. 

State general expenditure (1949): $269,291,000. 


North Carolina is the nation’s busiest 
tobacconist. Its factories—the biggest are in 
Durham and Winston-Salem—make more 
than half of all the cigarettes smoked in 
this country. Add to this the output of 
clothing factories and the cotton mills and 
the state stands high in manufacturing. Its 
agricultural output is centered in the grow- 
ing of corn, cotton, hay, peanuts and fruit. 
The red spruce stand (the U. S. largest) in 
the Great Smoky National Park has caused 
the rise of the furniture business in this 
state in recent years. 

North Carolina has led the field in many 
economic and social reforms. It is still the 
only Southern state that pays its Negro 
teachers the same salary it does its white 
teachers. Its school bus system, operated by 
certified student drivers, transports more 
children to school and back home again than 
any other state in the Union. The state 
has many streams and falls and has, there- 
fore, a high potential for hydroelectric 
power. The resort business both at the shore 
and in the mountains is extensive. Virginia 
Dare, the first white child of English parent- 
age in North America, was born in this state 
in 1587. 


Giovanni da Verrazano, in 1524, was the 
first white man .to visit this state. 


NORTH DAKOTA 

Capital: Bismarck. 

Governor: C. Norman Brunsdale (Rep., 1953). 

Organized as territory: Mar. 2, 1861. 

Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 2, 1889 (39). 

Present constitution adopted: 1889. 

Motto: Liberty and union, now and forever: 
one and inseparable. 

State flower: Wild prairie rose (1907). 

State tree: American elm (1947). 

State bird: Western meadow lark (1947). 

State song: “North Dakota Hymn” (1947). 

Nickname: Flickertail State. 

Origin of name: From the Dakota tribe, mean- 
ing “united in friendly compact.” 

1940 population & (rank): 641,935 (39). 

1950 population & (rank): 619,636 (41). 

1940-50 population change: —3.5%. 

1940 area & (rank): 70,665 sq. mi. (16). 

Geographic center: In Sheridan Co., 5 mi. SW 
of McClusky. 

Number of counties: 53. 

Largest cities: Fargo (37,981), Grand Forks 
(26,617), Minot (21,924), Bieta (18,544), 
Jamestown (10,601). 

State forests: None. 

State parks: 3 (2,025 ac.). 

State general revenue (1949): $55,038,000. 

State general expenditure (1949): $47,740,000. 


North Dakota, politically progressive, 
operates the only state-owned bank, flour 
mill and grain elevator in the nation. The 
state owes its main activity to agriculture 


.with over 87 per cent. of its acreage devoted 


‘ost of its Panuadeuiin ane “making of 
itter, cheese, flour and milk products—is 
tied directly to the land. 


_ The finest farming land is in the Red 
River Valley, celebrated in song. Cattle rais- 
. ing is centered in the Missouri Valley. 


“Number One Northern Hard,” a wheat 
first grown in this state, still brings 
premium prices for its excellence of quality. 
Sacajawea, a Shoshoni Indian woman, is 
probably North Dakota’s most notable per- 
son. In 1805 she joined Lewis and Clark and 
made herself so useful as guide and diplo- 
mat that the expedition might have been 
lost without her. Geologists believe that this 
state holds two-thirds of American deposits 
of lignite. 

The geographic center of the North Amer- 

ican continent is located in Pierce County, 
latitude 48°10’N, longitude 100°10/W. 


A French trader in furs, Verendrye, entered 
the state from Canada in 1738. 


ay OHIO 

> Capital: Columbus. 

hs Governor: Frank J. Lausche (Dem., 1953). 

= Entered Union & (rank): Feb. 19 or Mar. 1, 1803 

- (date disputed) (17). 

Present constitution adopted:_1851. 

Motto: None. 

fr State flower: Scarlet carnation (1904). 

$tate bird: Cardinal (1933). 

State song: None. 

Nickname: Buckeye State. 

Origin of name: From an Iroquoian word 
meaning “great river.” 

1940 population & (rank): 6,907,612 (4). 

1950 population & (rank): 7,946,627 (5). 

{940-50 population change: +15.0%. 

$940 area & (rank): 41,222 sq. mi. (34). 

Geographic center: In Delaware Co., 25 mi. E of 
N of Columbus. 

Number of counties: 88. 

Largest cities: Cleveland (905,636), Cincinnati 

4 (500,510), Columbus (374,770), Toledo (301,- 

| -—s- 358), Akron (273,189). 

State forests: 14 (82,381 ac.). 

State parks: 5 (3,867 ac.). 

State general revenue (1949): $500,795,000. 

State general expenditure (1949): $723,551,000. 


- With vast coal and oil fields on the one 
hand, with Great Lakes iron ore close by on 
the other, Ohio automatically developed 
into one of the nation’s greatest industrial 
states. The vast and varied factory output 
of its cities runs from wire, nails, nuts, bolts, 
paper, radios, cash registers, golf clubs, 
refrigerators to motors of all kinds and 
sizes. Cleveland is the world’s largest handler 
_of iron ore. Toledo is one of the nation’s 
largest shippers of coal. Akron makes most 
of the auto tires used in the country. 

-  Qhio’s thousands of factories almost over- 
shadow its importance in two other basic 
in industries—mining and agriculture. Its fer- 


ing is centered in coal, oil, sand and gravel 
7 production. 


seven men, five of whom were elected from = 
that state and two of whom were born in ; 
Ohio but elected from other states. 


In 1749, Céleron, a French officer, reached 
the Ohio River from Canada and claimed 
the area for the French, disregarding the 
grants of the British Kings, which covered 
this area. ; 


OKLAHOMA 


Capital: Oklahoma City. 
Governor: Johnston Murray (Dem., 1955). 
Organized as territory: May 2, 1890. . 
Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 16, 1907 (46). 
Present constitution adopted: 1907. z 
Motto: Labor omnia vincit (Labor conquers : 
all things). 
State flower: Mistletoe (1893). 
State tree: Redbud (1937). 
State bird: None. 
State colors: Green and white (1915). 
State song: “Oklahoma (A Toast)” (1935). 
Nickname: Sooner State. ye 
Origin of name: From two Choctaw indian 
words meaning “red people.” 
1940 population & (rank): 2,336,434 (22). 
1950 population & (rank): 2,233,351 (25). 
1940-50 population change: —4.4%. 
1940 area & (rank): 69,919 sq. mi. (17). } 
Geographic center: In ORE hens Co., 8 mi. | N- 
of Oklahoma City. Bi 
Number of counties: 77. 
Largest cities: Oklahoma City (242,450), Tul 
(180,586), Muskogee (37,255), Enid ( 
976), Lawton (34,527). 7 
State forests: None. ‘aa 
State parks: 7 (29,186 ac.). : Beat 
State general revenue (1949): $225,428,000. 
State general expenditure (1949): $225,732,000. 


Oil has made Oklahoma a rich stat 
Tulsa one of the world’s wealthiest ¢. 
per capita. The smelting of zinc, oil refining, 
meat packing and flour milling are its chie: 
factory industries. Corn, oats, cotton, 
ghums and potatoes are its agricult 
crops of chief importance. 


In 1834, Oklahoma was set aside as In 
Territory and remained so until noon, 
22, 1889, when it was opened up to h 
steaders. On that one day, 50,000 peop 
swarmed in and the term “sooners” f 
born to apply to those who had sneaked d 


1940 census, many ‘of whom are rich 
of the oil discovered on their a 
state is one of the two in the nation 
prohibits the sale of hard liquor. 


Coronado entered Oklahoma in 1541 
searching for the mythical city of Quiv 


OREGON 


Capital: Salem. 
Governor: Douglas McKay (Rep., 1955). 
Organized as territory: Aug. 14, 1848. ( 
Entered Union & (rank): Feb. 14, 1859 re 3). 
Present constitution adopted: 1859. ; 
Motto: The Union. 

State flower: Oregon grape (1899). 
State tree: Douglas fir (1939). f 
State bird: Western meadow lark (1927). — 


State song: “Oregon, My Oregon” (1927). 
Nickname: Beaver State. 

Origin of name: Probably from the Shoshoni 
Indian words meaning “place of plenty.” 
1940 population & (rank): 1,089,684 (34). 
1950 population & (rank): 1,521,341 (32). 
940-50 population change: +39.6%. 

940 area & (rank): 96,981 sq. mi. (9). 
Geographic center: In Crook Co., 25 mi. E of S 
of Prineville. 


Number of counties: 36. 

argest cities: Portland (371,011), Salem (43,- 
064), Eugene (35,672), Medford (17,170), 
orvallis (16,173). 
State forests: 25 (523,000 ac.). 
tate parks: 162 (61,582 ac.). 
- State general revenue (1949): $159,752,000. 
State general expenditure (1949): $154,807,000. 


regon, with the greatest U. S. reserve 
standing timber, lives on its lumber and 
Its salmon fishing industry, centered 
storia at the mouth of the Columbia 
is one of the world’s largest. The 


. wheat, hay, oats and potatoes. Mer- 
-chromite and antimony are mined in 
tity. 


heavy rainfall. Its factories produce 
er and food products, flour and ma- 
ery. 

mneville Dam lies in Oregon and helps 
uke the state a great source of electric 
Oregon was the first of the far- 
mm states to be settled without the 
@ major gold rush. 


Heceta, a Spaniard, in 1775, was 
ret white man known to have visited 


a 


nlon & (rank) : Dec. ‘12, 1787 (2). 
constitution adopted: 1874. 

‘tue, liberty and independence. 
: Mountain laurel (1933). 


: Ruffed grouse (1931). 
lors: Blue and gold. 
: None. 
Keystone State. 
of name: In honor of William Penn. 
pulation & (rank); 9,900,180 (2). 
: 10,498,012 (3). 
“population change: +6.0%. 
& 


aphic center: In Center Co., 2 1/2 mi. SW 
ee 


(673, 763), Erie (130, 125), Scranton 
47), Reading (109,062). 
sts: 23 (1,675,211 ac.). 
arks: 109 (92,520 ac.). 
poneral revenue (1949): $669,644,000. 
jer eral expenditure (1949): $679, 997,000. 


7 ‘the steel mills of Pittsburgh through 
e mid-state coal mines and oil wells to 
ipyards and factories of Philadelphia, 
ylvania bristles with heavy industry. 
dd. steel are the state’s ‘trademarks. 


pat 


‘Today about half of. U. 8. ison and stock 
‘made in the Pittsburgh area. Electrical ma 


chinery, textiles, boilers, engines, knit goods, 
locomotives, wire, trucks, buses, silk prod- 
ucts, blast furnaces and other heavy prod- 
ucts are made in the countless factories of 
this state. Philadelphia is the second busiest . 
port in the U. 8S. and was the third 

largest city in population in 1950. Pennsyl- 
yvania contains virtually all the U. S. an-— 
thracite (hard coal) deposits. As a farmer 
the state stands high in buckwheat, to- 
bacco, apples, potatoes, corn, wheat, barley, 
hay and peaches. 


Pennsylvania is rich in historical lore. 
Philadelphia was the seat of the federal 
government almost continuously from 1776 
until 1800, and there the Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed and the Constitution 
drawn up. Valley Forge, of the Revolution, 
and Gettysburg, the -turning-point of the 
Civil War, are both in. Pennsylvania. The 
Liberty Bell stands in Independence Square 
in Philadelphia. 


Henry Hudson anchored in Delaware Bay 
during his trip up the Hudson in 1609 and 
gave the Dutch first claim to the state. In 
1681, William Penn, the Quaker, founded its 
first colony. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Capital: Providence. 

Governor: Dennis J. Roberts (Dem., 1953). 

Entered Union & (rank): May 29, 1790 (13). 

Present constitution adopted: 1843. 

Motto: Hope. 

State flower: Violet (unofficial). 

State tree: Maple (unofficial). 

State bird: Bobwhite (unofficial). 

State colors: Blue, white and gold (in state 
flag). 

Song: ‘‘Rhode Island” (1946). 


ace Gneslitee~ ol ELIS gy NEL H bisa tear 


Nickname: Little Rhody. J 
Origin of name: From the Greek island ae 
Rhodes. i 


1940 population & (rank): 731, 346 (36). 
1950 population & (rank): 791,896 (36). 
1940-50 population change: +11.0%. 
(940 area & (rank): 1,214 sq. mi. (48). ee 
Geographic center: In Kent Co., 1 mi. W of eee # 
of Crompton. ; 
Number of counties: 5. 
Largest cities: Providence (247,700), Paw 
tucket (81,180), Cranston (55,130), Woot 
socket (50,186), Warwick (43,027) .. . 
State forests: 3 (3,407 ac.). 
State parks: 38 (6,762 ac.). aan 
State general revenue (1949): $57,892,000. 
State general expenditure (1949) : #57,602,000. 


Little Rhode Island (it would fit — 
Texas 220 times), with the greatest density 
of population barring the District of: or 


trial output of all the states, and THe 
of its products comes from the textile 


Providence is also one at the largest 
jewelry centers 


Though more than nine-tenths of the 
ple live in the cities, the southern 
the state is interested in dairying an 
farming in spite of the ~ sterility 


: a hay lead <he crop list. 


: Newport is the site of the Naval War Col- 
lege and was long a show place for the 
luxurious summer homes built by some of 
New York’s wealthiest people. 
_ Roger Williams founded Providence, and 
_ subsequently Rhode Island, in 1636 after he 
‘had been banished from Massachusetts for 
nonconformance to religious doctrine. Wil- 
liam Blackstone, a fugitive from Massachu- 
setts, is reputed to have settled in what is 
now Cumberland, before this date. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Capital: Columbia. 

Governor: James F. Byrnes (Dem., 1955). 
Entered Union & (rank): May 23, 1788 (8). 
Seceded from Union: Dec. 20, 1860. 

Re-entered Union: July 18, 1868. 

_ Present constitution adopted: 1895, 

Mottoes: Animus opibusque parati (Prepared 
in minds and resources) and Dum spiro 

_-—«apero (While I breathe, I hope). 

State flower: Carolina yellow jessamine (1924). 

State tree: Palmetto tree (1939). 

State bird: Carolina wren (1948). 

State song: ‘“‘Carolina” (1911). 

Nickname: Palmetto State. 

Origin of name: Same as for North Carolina. 

1940 population & (rank): 1,899,804 (26). 

1950 population & (rank): 2,117,027 (27). 

1940-50 population change: +11.4%. 

1940 area & (rank): 31,055 sq. mi. (39). 

Geographic center: In Richland Co., 13 mi. SE 
of Columbia. 

Number of counties: 46. 

Largest cities: Columbia (85,949), Charleston 
(68,243), Greenville (57,932), Spartanburg 
(36,674), Rock Hill (24,472). 

State forests: 4 (17,744 ac.). 

State parks: 24 (37,688 ac.). 

State general revenue (1949): $128,645,000. 

State general expenditure (1949): $146,438,000. 


_ Once primarily agricultural, South Caro- 
lina has built so many big cotton textile 
mills that today the state’s factories double 
the output of its farms in cash value. Agri- 
culture has not, however, been completely 
replaced and today its chief crops are cot- 
_ ton, tobacco, peaches, corn, hay, oats, sweet 
potatoes and peanuts which are enhanced 
by the recent development of modern soil- 
conservation methods. Charleston, the larg- 
est city and busiest seaport, makes asbestos, 
_ wood, pulp and steel products. 
Civil War hostilities were started in this 
_ state at Charleston, when, on April 12, 1861, 
South Carolina men bombarded and captured 
Fort Sumter. It was in Charleston harbor, 
too, that the first submarine was used in 
warfare. 
Vasquez de Ayllon, who came from Santo 
Domingo with about 500 settlers in 1526, 
made the first attempt to colonize this state 
but the expedition was later wiped out by 
Indians. In succeeding years, Spanish at- 
tempts were successful. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


pital: Pierre. 
jovernor: Sigurd Anderson (Rep., 1953). 
Org nized me territory 5 Mar, 2, 1861. 
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Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 2, 1889 (40). 


Present constitution adopted: 1889. 
Motto: I lead. 
State flower: American pasqueflower (1903). 
State tree: Black Hills spruce (1947). 
State bird: Ring-necked pheasant (1943). 
State animal: Coyote (1949). 
State colors: Blue and gold (in state flag). 
State song: “Hail! South Dakota” (1943). 
Nicknames: Sunshine State; Coyote State. 
Origin of name: Same as for North Dakota. 
1940 population & (rank): 642,961 (38). 
1950 population & (rank): 652,740 (40). 
1940-50 population change: +1.5%. 
1940 area & (rank): 77,047 sq. mi. (15), 
Geographic center: In Hughes Co., 8 mi. Re ze 
of Pierre. a 
Number of counties: 68. pee 
Largest cities: Sioux Falls (52,161), “Rapid 
City (25,179), Aberdeen (20,976), Huron KS ; 
(12,713), Watertown (12,662). 
State forests: 4 (84,000 ac.). 
State parks: 38 (4,000 ac.). 
State general revenue (1949): $48,919,000. 
State general expenditure (1949) : $49,020,000. 


Seventy-five per cent of the population ‘of 
South Dakota is actively interested in agri- 
culture. Its leading crops are rye, barley, oa 
corn, wheat. Cattle raising and dairying are 
its stronger industries. The state contains the © 
richest U. 8, gold mine, the Homestake, at 
Lead. es 


The Black Hills, a great tourist attrac-— 
tion, are the highest mountains east of the 
Rockies. Mt. Rushmore, in this group, 
celebrated for the likenesses of Washin 
ton, Jefferson, Lincoln and Theodore Roc 
velt, which were carved in stone by the la 
Gutzon Borglum. The Badlands offer ° 
scenic masses of bare rock and clay 1 
relieved by any vegetation. It was in t 
state that the Sioux Indians, angered at t 
influx of the white men who were searc’ 
ing for gold, started the hostilities whi 
ended in Custer’s Massacre, on June 25, 
1876, in Montana. South Dakota has 
smallest county in the nation, Armstr 
County, which had, in 1940, a populatior 
forty-two and in the 1948 election, a 
corded vote of seven, six votes being cast, 
Truman, 


The French trader, Verendrye, 
this state in 1743, when he came down fr 
Canada looking for a western ocean 


TENNESSEE 


Capital: Nashville. ; 
Governor: Gordon Browning (Dem., 1953). 
Entered Union & (rank): June 1, 1796 (16). 
Seceded from Union: June 24, 1861. 
Re-entered Union: July 24, 1866. om 
Present constitution adopted: 1870. 
Motto: Agriculture, commerce, 
State flower: Iris (1933). 
State tree: Tulip poplar (1947). 
State bird: Mockingbird (1933). 
Songs: “My Homeland, Tennessee” 
and ‘When It’s Iris Time in Tenn¢ 
(1935). 5 
Nickname: Volunteer State. 3 1 
Origin of name: From the name of the an- 
cient capital of the Cherokee tribe. ; 
1940 population & (rank): 2,915,841 (15), 


wy 


1950 population & (rank): 3,291,718 (16). 
1940-50 population change: +12.9%. 
340 area & (rank): 42,246 sq. mi. (33). 
Geographic center: In Rutherford Co., 5 mi. NE 
of Murfreesboro. 
Number of counties: 95. 
Largest cities: Memphis (394, 012), Nashville 
(173,359), Chattanooga (130,333), Knoxville 
- (124,183), Jackson (30,098). 
State forests: 9 (71,272 ac.). 
State parks: 11 (38,103 ac.). 
tate general. revenue (1949): $207,148,000. 
State general expenditure (1949): $223,380,000. 


ennessee won world prominence in 1945 

a single product—the atom bomb which 

Ww made at the Clinton Engineer Works 
at Oak Ridge. Aside from that distinction, 
ennessee is predominantly agricultural 
is affected by the steady trend toward 
ustrialization of the South. Cotton, corn, 
heat, oats, barley, hay, potatoes and pea- 
are its important crops. Its industry is 

‘up with its agriculture, and cotton 
iills form the bulk of its industrial trend. 


mnessee is also the home of the TVA, 
great enterprise of 13 dams (Norris be- 
the largest) benefiting this state and 
thers (Kentucky, Alabama, North Caro- 
ina, Georgia, Virginia and Mississippi) in 
ood control, water power, navigation, elec- 
ical power. The artificial lakes created by 
t massive undertaking form a continuous 
of water 650 miles long and make for 
mt recreation, affording swimming, 

, hunting and boating. 
attle of Shiloh was fought in this 
uring the Civil War, and the fight- 
on Lookout Mountain was called “The 

le above the clouds,” 


TEXAS 


Austin. 
: Allan Shivers (Dem., 1953). 
: Dec. 29, 1845 (28). 


e: Pepa (1919). 

ird: Mockingbird (1927). 
: “Texas, Our Texas” (1930). 
me: Lone Star State. 


Boa: & ae 7,711, 194 (6). 
population change: +20.2%. 
& (rank): 267,339 sq. mi. (1). 


er of counties: 254, 
est cities: Houston (594,321), Dallas (432,- 
, San Antonio (406,811), Fort Worth 
277,047), El Paso (130,003). 
rests: 5 (6,510 ac.). 
p ks: 10 (5,600 ac.). 
general revenue (1949): $463,227,000. 
meral expenditure (1949): $441,915,000. 


; sprawling, vigorous Texas, compris- 
of the entire area of the 


United States, is the richest politica 


division in the world with the possi 


ception of the Russian Ukraine, and is the 
only state that may, by Congressional stat- 
ute, divide into five parts if it so desires. 
There is very little possibility of this ever — 
being done because Texas and Texans live 
by its bigness. Texas is a natural leader in — 
production of oil, natural gas, cotton, beef — 
cattle, helium, sulfur, sheep, wool, onions 
and turkeys. 


The distance from El Paso to Beaumont — 
is a greater distance than from New York — 
to Chicago. Texas supports possibly the most — 
ardent local enthusiasts in the nation, who © 
are always quick to boast of her richness, — 
beautiful girls, size. 


Amarillo has the only U. S. helium plant: 
over the Neches River, at Port Arthur, is — 
the most elevated .highway bridge in the 
world. In Pecos County is the deepest hole © 
in the world—an oil well that goes down a 
15,279 feet. 


Cabeza de Vaca explored the state in 1528 


UTAH 


Capital: Salt Lake City. 
Governor: J. Bracken Lee (Rep. 1953). 
Organized as territory: Sept. 9, 1850. A 
Entered Union & (rank): Jan. 4, 1896 (45). 
Present constitution adopted: 1896. 

Motto: Industry. ‘ 

State flower: Sego lily (1911). 

State tree: Blue spruce (1933). 

State bird: None. 

State emblem: Beehive. 

State song: “Utah, We Love Thee.” 

Nickname: Beehive State. 

Origin of name: From the Ute tribe, mean. 
ing “people of the mountains.” — ; 

1940 population & (rank): 550,310 (41). 

1950 population & (rank): 688,862 (38). 

1940-50 population change: +25.2%. 

1940 area & (rank): 84,916 sq. mi. (10). ~ 
Geographic center: In Sanpete Co., 3 mi. N o: 
Manti. : a 

Number of counties: 29. 

Largest cities: Salt Lake City (181,718) , 
den (56,910), Provo (28,899), Murray 
998), Orem (8,338). ; 

State forests: None. 

State parks: 3 (10 ac.). 

State general revenue (1949): 

State general expenditure (1949): 


$67,515,000. 


$69,133,0 


copper, silver, and lead, was probably 
last U. S. area to be explored fully. It 
twisting caverns and weird rock form 
with the largest natural bridges in the 
tion, suggest a wealth of geologic and 
cient cultural lore that has only ges 
been looked into. The state’s crops, 
ing extensive irrigation, are sugal 
potatoes, hay, onions and wheat. 

an extensive livestock industry. 


Brigham Young led the Mormons 
area in 1847. Six times in the next fo 
years, the area applied for statehor 
was refused because polygamy was pr: 
In 1896, when polygamy was abando: 
the Mormon Church, Utah was x 
into the union. 


ke, lying in the north cen- 
has sone ‘been a world ‘wonder. 


“oie igix ‘himice' that Of the ‘Seca. 


- Utah offers some of the best hunting and 
fishing grounds in the West, with duck, deer, 
elk and pheasant abounding. Winter sports 
are being developed 


Spanish explorers in 1540 were probably 
S the first whites in the area. 


VERMONT 


‘Capital: Montpelier. 

Governor: Lee E. Emerson (Rep., 1953). 

Entered Union & (rank): Mar. 4, 1791 (14). 

Present constitution adopted: 1793. 

Motto: Vermont—freedom and unity. 

State flower: Red clover (1894). 

 $tate tree: Sugar maple (1949). 

State bird: Hermit thrush (1941). 

State song: “Hail to Vermont” (1937). 

Nickname: Green Mountain State. 

Origin of name: From the French, meaning 
“green mountain.” 

1949 population & (rank): 359,231 (46). 

1950 population & (rank): 377,747 (45). 

1940-50 population change: +5.2%. 

1940 area & (rank): 9,609 sq. mi. (42). 

- Geographic center: In Washington Co., 3 mi. 

_E of Roxbury. 

Number of counties: 14. 

_ Largest cities: Burlington (33,039), Rutland 

(17,647), Brattleboro (11,494), Barre (10,- 

866), Montpelier (8,585). 

State forests: 24 (68,936 ac.). 

State parks: 21 (6,226 ac.). 

‘State general revenue (1949): $28,177,000. 

State general expenditure (1949): $32,065,000. 


the only New England state 


- Vermont, 
without a seacoast (and the last to be 
settled because of this), is a U. S. leader in 
the production of maple syrup and asbestos 


In ratio to population, it keeps 
more dairy cows than any other state. 
-Vermont’s soil is largely devoted to truck 


quality, however, along with a bracing dry 
climate, makes the state popular as a sum- 
mer resort and as a center of winter sports. 
Two-thirds of the total land area of the 
state is classified as forest land. 


m -1777 to 1791, Vermont was an inde- 
dent republic with all national perqui- 
s and then was the first state after the 
nal thirteen to join the Union. It was 
the first state to forbid slavery. Ver- 
+ has been Republican since 1856; only 
feorgia on the Democratic side ties that 
cord for consistency. 

Samuel de Champlain, in 1609, was the 
pEtte man to see the state. 


be VIRGINIA 


Capital: Richmond. 

Governor: John 8S. Battle (Dem., 1954). 
ntered Union & (rank): June 25, 1788 (10). 
from Union: Apr. 17, 1861. 

ered Union: Jan. 27, 1870. 

sons tution: adopted: 1902. 


Motto: : 


Grigin of name: In honor of Elizabeth, “y 


Sic semper tyrannis- crnus. always 
to tyrants). 

State flower: American dogwood (1918). 

State bird: Cardinal. 

State song: “Carry Me Back to Old Virginny’ 
(1940). 
Nicknames: 
State. 


The Old Dominion; beh gt 


gin Queen” of England. 
1940 population & (rank): 
1950 population & (rank): 3,318,680 (15). 
1940-50 population change: +23.9%. Res 
1940 area & (rank): 40,815 sq. mi. (35). 
Geographic center: In Appomattox Co., 1 mL 
8S of E of Amherst. * = 
Number of counties: 100, plus 24 independen’ 
cities. : 
Largest cities: Richmond (229,906), Norfo 
(188,601), Roanoke (91,089), Portsmouth ~ 
(71,294), Alexandria (61,604). j 
State forests: 6 (7,010 ac.). HE 
State parks: 13 (19,026 ac.). 
State general revenue (1949): $197, 853, 000. 
State general expenditure (1949): $183,345, 000 


Virginia is bound up with American | 
tory. Jamestown, founded in 1607, was t 
first permanent English settlement in Nor 
America; slavery was introduced in 
state in 1619; the Revolutionary and Ci 
Wars were both ended in this state, 
Virginia supplied seven of the first tw v 
Presidents. 


Agriculture and tobacco are Virginia’s 
mainstays. Apples, cotton, wheat, oats, po- 
tatoes, barley and sweet potatoes are | 
crops. Richmond makes more cigarettes 
than any other city in the world. Virgin i 
hams are world famous. There is a | 
stantial livestock industry in southwe: 
Virginia. Industry, particularly in the 
tile lines, is developing rapidly | a th 
state. 


Norfolk, together with Portemouthe ee 
Newport News, makes up the Port of Ham 
ton Roads, one of the nation’s busy ) 
areas. y 


Monticello, home of Jefferson; Mount 
non, home of Washington; and Arlin: 
National Cemetery bring visitors to this 
Dominion state annually. 


The explorations of Sir Walter Rale 
in 1584, were responsible for the birth 
this state, which at that time included 
entire Atlantic coast north of the Sp 
settlements. 


2,677,773 (19). 


WASHINGTON 


Capital: Olympia. 
Governor: Arthur B. Langlie (Rep., 1953). z' 
Organized as territory: Mar, 2, 1853. 4 


Entered Union & (rank): Nov. 11, 1889 (42 
Present constitution adopted: 1889. 
Motto: Al-Ki (Indian word en Ee 

Bye). si 
State flower: Rhododendron (1949). 
State tree: Hemlock (1947). aia 
State bird: Goldfinch (unofficial). 
State colors: Green and gold (1925 
State song: “Washington's Son; 
Nicknames: Evergreen State; 


rigin of name: In honor of George Washing- 
ton. 

940 population & (rank): 1,736,191 (30). 
1950 population & (rank): 2,378,963 (23). 
1940-50 population change: ‘ 
940 area & (rank): 68,192 sq. mi. (19). 
eographio center: In Chelan Co., 10 mi. 8 of 
: W of Wenatchee. 

2 Number of counties: 39. 

Largest cities: Seattle (462,440), Spokane 
160,484), Tacoma (142,975) , Yakima (38,= 


tate forests: 2 (290,000 ac.). 

tate parks: 75 (54,594 ac.). 

State general revenue (1949): $284,194,000. 

ite general expenditure (1949): $325,148,000. 


Washington annually leads the nation in 
mber production. Its rugged surface is rich 
stands of Douglas fir, yellow and white 
le, spruce, larch and cedar. The state’s 
er first is apples. Food and lumber prod- 
ts and a wide variety of goods flow from 
hhington factories. 


rand Coulee Dam, built on the Columbia 
r for power and irrigation, provides the 
urce of hydroelectric power (containing 

d’s most powerful plant) that makes 
state the owner of more electric lights 
capita than any other in the nation. 
Hanford Engineer Works, north of Pasco, 


average annual rainfall of 150.73 inches 
set by Wynoochee Oxbow. 


10 Heceta landed in Washington in 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Capital: Charleston. 

G Governor: Okey L. Patteson (Dem., 1953). 

red Union & (rank): June 20, 1863 (35). 
t constitution adopted: 1872. 

Montani semper liberi (Mountaineers 
ys free). 

ower: Rhododendron (1903). 

tree: Sugar maple (1949). 

te bird: Cardinal (1949). 

te colors: Blue and gold (unofficial). 
songs: ‘““West Virginia, My Home Sweet 
e” (approved 1947 as one of songs of 
: “West Virginia Hills” (by custom). 
ckname: Mountain State. 

in of name: Same as for Virginia. 
opulation & (rank): 1,901,974 (25). 
opulation & (rank): 2,005,552 (29). 

50 population change: +5.4%. 

10 area & (rank): 24,181 sq. mi. (40). 

09 phic center: In Braxton Co., 4 mi. E of 


= 


ber of counties: 55. 

yest cities: Huntington (86,160), Charles- 
(72,818) , Wheeling (58,447), Clarksburg 
17), Parkersburg (29,510). 

forests: 7 (61,800 ac.). 

» parks: 22 (35,275 ac.). 

general revenue (1949): $151,620,000. 
eneral expenditure (1949): $150,848,000. 


untainous West Virginia is the coal 
g leader of the nation. Geologists be- 
that if all other U. S. coal mines shut 
, , West Virginia alone could. supply the 
© try for 250 years, with; its. deposits. of » 


ini sass Elona V(eérty: coal. The state a8 anks 
high in natural gas, oil, quarry produc 

and hardwood lumber. Wheat, corn, oats, 
hay, tobacco and fruit are the leading crops. : 


West Virginia was created when its resi- 
dents refused to secede from the Union and 
severed itself from Virginia during the Civil 
War era. Like many mountain states, West 
Virginia has an equable climate without ex- 
tremes. White Sulphur Springs, in Green- 
brier County, is a famous health resort. 
Mountain streams give the state one of the 
highest U. S. water-power potentials. 


In 1671, Captain Thomas Batts and a party 
from eastern Virginia probably were the first 
whites to see the area. 


WISCONSIN 


Capital: Madison. 
Governor: Walter J. Kohler (Rep., 1953). 
Organized as territory: Apr. 20, 1836. : 
Entered Union & (rank): May 29, 1848 (30). 
Present constitution adopted: 1848. 

Motto: Forward. ; 

State flower: Violet. 

State tree: Sugar maple. 

State bird: Robin. 

State animal: Badger. 

State colors: Cardinal and white. 

State song: “On Wisconsin” (unofficial). 

Nickname: Badger State. 

Origin of name: From the French corruption 
of an Indian word meaning “gathering of 
waters.” 

1940 population & (rank): 

1950 population & (rank): 

1940-50 population change: +9.5%. 

1940 area & (rank): 56,154 sq. mi. (25). s 

Geographic center: In Wood Co., 9 mi. SE at 
Marshfield. 

Number of counties: 71. 


Bean teeth AEN ig 


/ 


a Nag PL AHS SAO 


aspNaieluee 


3,137,587 (13). 
3,434,575 (14). 


oe e j 


Largest cities: Milwaukee (632,651), 
son (95,594), Racine (70,749), Kenosha > 
(54,360), Green Bay (52,443). : 
State forests: 8 (269,556 ac.). 
State parks: 16 (14,258 ac.). 
State general revenue (1949): $261,284,000. 


State general expenditure (1949): $258,461,000, 


Wisconsin is the first dairying state in 
the nation and leads in such items as num- — 
ber of dairy cattle, and production of cheese 
and butter and milk products. Until some 
forty years ago, when its forests were ex- 
hausted, Wisconsin was a leader in lumber- 
ing. It has since turned its attention to 
agriculture and manufacturing. The making _ 
of paper, autos, beer, machinery and furni- — 
ture are its main factory interests. Cri 
berries, hemp, oats, rye and tobacco are 
secondary agricultural pursuits. Its beni 
erg omg makes crop failure almost unbeerer 
fe} 


Wisconsin was the first: state to h 
workmen’s-compensation law and, in 19: 
a state unemployment-insurance law. Madi- 
son has the only U.S. forest-products labors 
tory, a reminder of its past ean 
many lakes make it a seventies summer 
sort state, 


Jean Nicolet, French explorer, se 
northwest passage, in 1634, was the firs 
man to see the. state, Meld wed 


> > 


‘Organized as territory: July 25, 1868. 

ntered Union & (rank): July 10, 1890 (44). 

- Present constitution adopted: 1890. 

_ Motto: Cedant arma togae (Let arms yield to 
_ the gown). 

State flower: Indian paintbrush (1917). 

‘State tree: Cottonwood (1947). 

State bird: Meadow lark (1927). 

State insignia: Bucking horse (unofficial). 

- State song: “Wyoming State Song” (unoffi- 
lal). 

‘Nickname: Equality State. 

Origin of name: From the Indian, meaning 
“mountains and ~valleys alternating”; 
named after the Wyoming Valley in Penn- 
 sylvania. — 

£940 population & (rank): 250,742 (48). 

1950 population & (rank): 290,529 (47). 
1940-50. population change: +15.9%. 

1940 area & (rank): 97,914 sq. mi. (8). 
Geographic center: In Fremont Co., 58 mi. N of 
_E of Lander. 

Number of counties: 23, plus Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park. 


ALASKA 

Capital: Juneau. 

overnor: Ernest Gruening (1953) . 

irganized as territory: 1912. 

ferritorial flower: Forget-me-not. 

rritorial bird: Raven (unofficial). 

erritorial song: “Alaska, My Alaska” 
fficial). 

rigin of name: Corruption of native word 
meaning ‘“‘great country.” 

939 population: 72,524. 

950 prelim. population: 126,661. 

939-50 population change: +74.6%. 

$40 area: 586,400 sq. mi. (incl. Aleutians). 

eographic center*: 95 mi. south of Fort 

_ Gibbon. 


(un- 


: Anchorage (11,060), Juneau 
aC: Fairbanks (5,625), Ketchikan 
(5,202), Seward (2, 063). 

* Including islands, 


Alaska, the biggest, coldest and wildest of 
S. possessions (including the Aleutians 
ym longitude 167° east- of Greenwich) 
called “Seward’s Folly’ in 1867, when 
Secretary of State arranged for its 
hase from Russia for $7,200,000. Since 
Alaska has paid for itself scores of 
es. , 


mned salmon is Alaska’s biggest prod- 
It mines gold, supplies most of U. S. 
and also turns out copper, platinum, 
oil, gypsum, Mmestone and marble. 
Pribilof Islands, in the Bering Sea, 
‘Id famous as the breeding ground 
the Alaska fur seal, which is under care- 
government control. Beaver, muskrat, 
er, mink and other furs also abound. 


McKinley,- in the south” central part, 
eseet high, the tallest’ peak in North’> 


Self-governing U. S. Territories 


Largest cities: Cheyenne (31,807), Casper (23,- 
557), Laramie (15,497), Sheridan (11, fet 
Rock Springs (10,785). 

State forests: None. 

State parks: 7 (1,860 ac.). 

State general revenue (1949): $29,900,000. — 

State general expenditure (1949): $30, 983,000. : 


Wealthy in wool, cattle, oil and coa 
Wyoming was first in U. S. history to in 
sure woman’s place in politics. In 1869, i 
gave women the vote and Mrs. Nellie Tay=- 
loe Ross, who held office in 1925-27, was th 
first U. S. woman governor. 

Second in mean elevation to Colorad 
Wyoming has many lures for the tourist 
trade, notably Yellowstone National Par 
Cheyenne is famous for its annual “Fron 
tier Days” celebration, which brings in vis- 
itors from everywhere. One of the world 
largest subbituminous coal fields Hes nea: 
Sheridan. Big game hunting is good in many 
parts of the state. 

Trappers in 1812 were probably the first 
white men to settle this state, although 
John Colter, a member of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition, reached the nortiwey 
corner in 1807. 


America. With its wild interior, still partly — 
unexplored, this territory is a hunter's para 
dise. With only one person for every 
square miles, Alaska is by far the most thin 
settled of U. S. lands. Sitka was its ap 
until 1906. 


Alaska has magnificent glaciers nae » 
tive volcanoes. Winter temperatures in the 
interior have been known to registe a 
below zero. In June, 1912, the whole 


World War II brought to this territc 
tremendous economic and physical e 
sion. In addition to the military Rite 


sentatives has floor privileges but no. 
Legislation is pending in Congress efi 
admission of Alaska as a state. ~ 


Vitus Bering, a Dane working ‘for 
Russians, and Alexei Chirikov disco 
Alaska in 1741. : 


HAWAII 


Capital: Honolulu (on Oahu). 
Governor: Ingram M. Stainback.*® 
Organized as territory: 1900. , 
Motto: Ua Mau Ke Ea O Ka Aina I Ki 
(The growth of the land is perpetuat 
tighteousriess). . a on one 
Territorial flower: PibiC Us TO eae 
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Territorial! song: “Hawaii Ponoi” (unofficial). 

Nickname: Paradise of the Pacific. - 

1940 population: 423,300. 

{950 prelim. population: 493,437. 

1940-50 population change: +16.6%. 

1940 area: 6,454 sq. mi. (incl. outlying is- 
lands). 

Counties: 4. 

Largest cities: Honolulu (245,612), Hilo (27,- 
019), Wahiawa (8,341), Kailua-Lanikai 
(7,715), Wailuku (7,411). 

*Term was due to expire in 1950. However appoint- 
ment or popyetarment is being Petals pending Con- 
gressional action on statehood qtestion. 

Hawaii, 2,100 miles west-southwest of San 
Francisco, is a 390-mile chain of islets and 
8 main islands—Hawali, Kahoolawe, Maui, 
Lanai, Molokai, Oahu, Kauai, and Niihau. 
Kure (Ocean) Island, an uninhabited islet 
in the Leeward Islands, and Palmyra, in the 
Line Islands, are administratively part of 
Hawaii. 


In addition, Baker, 
Howland, Jarvis, Johnston, Midway, and 
Wake are, for census purposes, part of 
Honolulu County, Hawaii; however, Hawaii 
has no jurisdiction over these islands. 

Hawaii’s temperature is mild and the soil 
is fertile for tropical fruits and vegetables. 
It grows 90 per cent of the world’s pineapple. 


Canton, Enderbury, 


Cane sugar is its chief product and it also 
grows coffee, rice, cotton, bananas, nuts 
and potatoes. Some livestock is raised. In 
normal times, the tourist business is Ha- 
waii’s third biggest source of income. At 
least 86 per cent of the islands’ population, 
although racially heterogeneous, is native 
born. 


Hawaii’s highest peak, Mauna Kea, rises 
to 13,784 feet and is, in a sense, the world’s 
highest mountain since it springs from an 
ocean floor 18,000 feet below sea level. 
Kilauea, on Hawaii, is one of the world’s 
most active volcanoes. The islands have no 
snakes and their only native mammal is a 
small bat of which there are hundreds of 
species. 


Hawaii’s' Governor is appointed by the 
President to a 4-year term, and there is a 
locally elected 2-house legislature. The terri- 
tory’s delegate to the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives has floor privileges but no vote. 
Legislation is pending in Congress for the 
admission of Hawaii as a state. 


Hawaii was discovered in 1778 by Captain 
James Cook, an Englishman, who named 
it the Sandwich Islands. It was ruled by 
native monarchs until 1898 when it ceded 
itself to the U. S. 


Non Self-governing U. S. Territories 


‘ AMERICAN SAMOA 


Capital: Pago Pago (on Tutuila). 
Governor: Capt. Thomas F. Darden, Jr. 
1940 population: 12,908. 

1950 prelim. population: 18,602. 

1940 area: 76 sq. mi. 


American Samoa, a group of seven main 
volcanic or coral islands in the South Pa- 
cific, comprises the island of Tutuila ’ and 
all the other islands of the Samoan Group 
east of longitude 171° west of Greenwich, 
including Aunuu, Manua (Tau, Olosega and 
Ofu) and Swains Islands and Rose Atoll. 


On Dec. 2, 1899, in a conference held in 
Washington, the U. S., Germany and Great 
Britain decided on the division of the Sa- 
moan Islands that held until World War I, 
after which New Zealand took possession 
of the German-mandated islands. In the 
1900s, the high chiefs of the American group 
ceded possession to the U. §., and Congress 
accepted jurisdiction about twenty-five years 
later. The Governor is a naval officer ap- 
pointed by the President. 


The principal products are copra and mats 
woven from local grass and leaves. 


BAKER, HOWLAND AND JARVIS 


These Pacific islands were not to play a 
role in the extraterritorial plans of the 
U. S. until May 13, 1936, when the U. S. per- 
fected its claim. President F. D. Roosevelt, 
at that time, placed them under the control 
of and jurisdiction by the Secretary of the 
Interior for administration purposes. For 
census purposes, they are in Honolulu 
County, Hawaii. 


‘Baker Island is a rectangular atoll with 
an area of approximately one’ square mile 


and an elevation of twenty feet. It is about 
1,880 miles from Hawaii. 


Howland Island, a few miles to the north, 
is approximately one and a half miles long 
and half a mile wide and rises to an eleva- 
tion of eighteen feet. Both these islands are 
near the crossing of the Equator and the 
International Date line: 


Jarvis Island is several hundred miles to 
the east and is approximately two miles 
long by one and a half miles wide. It is 
slightly south of the Equator. 


CANAL ZONE 


Administrative center: Balboa Heights. 
Governor: Brig. Gen. Francis K. Newcomber. 
1940 population: 51,827. 

1950 prelim. population: 52,300 

1940 area: 553 sq. mi. 


Fifty miles long and ten miles wide, with 
the Panama Canal traversing its middle, 
the Canal Zone is a protective belt of U. 8. 
territory guarding the vital water link be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. 


The Canal Zone was granted to the U. 8. 
by Panamé on Feb. 26, 1904, for $10,000,000 
outright and an annual payment of $250,000, 
which was later increased to $430,000. The 
canal was opened ten years later. 


The history of the Canal goes back to 
1534 when King Charles V of Spain ordered 
@ survey made. In 1879 the French obtained 
canal rights but gave up after twenty-five 
years of unsuccessful work. The U. S. then 
bought the French rights for $40,000,000 and 
set to work. The canal today measures 40.27 
miles from shore line to shore line and 
50.72. miles from deep water to deep water 
(Caribbean’to Pacific). The railroad, ‘rune 


; Jocks making the: climb from the 
Caribbean to the Pacific are Gatun Locks, 
Pedro Miguel Locks and Miraflores Locks, 
which have a total of six steps or levels. The 
locks are 1,000 feet long and 110 feet wide. 
_ Only U.S. Navy craft pass through free. 


_ No private individuals are permitted to 
- Own land in the Canal Zone and the area is 
administered by a Governor appointed by 
_ the President of the U. 8. 


; Work is now being done to permit the 
handling of vessels now barred because of 
- their size. 


CANTON AND ENDERBURY 


_ Canton and Enderbury islands, the larg- 
_ est of the Phoenix group, are jointly owned 
- and supervised by the U. 8. and Great Brit- 
ain after an agreement signed on Apr. 6, 
1939. Canton is triangular in shape and the 
jargest of the eight islands of this group. It 
lies approximately 1,600 miles southwest of 
Hawaii in the Pacific and was discovered 
at the turn of the eighteenth century by 
U. 8. whalers. It was surveyed by Com- 
-mander R. W. Meade who named it after a 
whaler ship. It had, in 1940, a population of 
forty. Enderbury is rectangular in shape and 
is 2.7 miles long by one mile wide. It had, 
in 1940, a population of four and it lies about 
thirty-two miles southeast of Canton. For 
ensus purposes, both islands are in Hono- 
lulu County, Hawaii. 


GUAM 


Capital: Agafia. 
Governor: Carleton Skinner. 

940 population: 22,290. 

1950 prelim, population: 58,754. 

1940 area: 206 sq. mi. 

_ Largest cities: Barrigada (11,532), 
(9,159), Yigo (9,026), Dededo 
Sumay (6,131). 


Guam, the largest of the Mariana Islands, 

is independent of the trusteeship assigned to 

the U. S..in 1947. It was acquired by the 

U. 8. from Spain in 1898 (occupied 1899) 

and was placed under Navy Department ad- 
ministration. 


On Aug. 1, 1950, President Truman signed a 
ill which granted U. 8S. citizenship to the 
eople of Guam end which established 
limited self-government. The civilian gov- 
_ ernor operates under supervision of the De- 
artment of the Interior. 

The chief produce of the island is copra 
coconut oil. For local consumption, 
anas, pineapples, corn, pears, etc. are 
In World War II, Guam was seized by the 
Japanese on Dec. 11, 1941; but on July 27, 
q , 1t was once more under U. 8. sover- 
'y. 


% ‘JOHNSTON ISLAND 


‘This island was originally discovered by 
Captain Charles James Johnston of H.M.S. 
rnwallis on Dec. 14, 1807. On July 27, 1858, 
ras claimed vby Hawaill and became 'a 


Sinajana 
(6,333), 


- northwest of Hawaii, 


voice in the House of Representativ 


posession ‘of the U, 8. The island is eno 
600 miles southwest of Hawaii and about 
one and a half miles long by half a mile 
wide. For census purposes, it is in Hono: 
lulu County, Hawaii. 


KINGMAN REEF 


This reef was discovered by Captain W. 
Kingman in Nov., 1853, and is the smalle 
land of U. S. sovereignty. It is 150 fe 
long by 120 feet wide at high tide. At low 
tide, two other islets of this atoll appear. 
It is approximately 1,000 miles south of 
Hawaii. 


KURE (OCEAN) ISLAND. See HAWAII 


MIDWAY 


lying about 1,200 miles wes 
was discovered b 
Captain N. C. Brooks of the Hawaiian bark 
Gambia on July 5, 1859, in the name of 
the U. S. It was formally declared a U. S. 
possession in 1867, and in 1903 Theodo 
Roosevelt made it a naval reservation. San 
and Eastern Islands, with 850 acres and 328 
acres respectively, are its largest individua 
islands. In 1935 it became a regular stopover 
for commercial transpacific flights. Durin) 
the past war it was the scene of the firs 
decisive defeat suffered by the Japanese. The 
total group comprises an area of twenty- 
eight square miles. For census purposes, as 
in Honolulu County, Hawaii. 


PALMYRA. See HAWAII 


PUERTO RICO 


Capital: San Juan. 

Governor: Luis Mufioz Marin. 
Song: ‘“‘La Borinquefa.” ; 
1940 population: 1,869,255. 

1950 prelim. population: 2,205,398. 
1940 area: 3,435 sq. mi. 


Puerto Rico, ninety-five miles long an 
the northeast head of the Caribbean Sea, is 
a@ big cane sugar and rum producer and on 
of the most densely populated sections 1 
the world. Other crops are cigars, cit: 
fruits, pineapples, rope and coffee. . 


The island was seized by the U. S. in 18 
in the Spanish-American War, It is a 
istered by a Governor, who, as a result 
bill signed by President Truman on 
1947, is elected by popular vote, an 
locally-elected Congress. There is also a 
dent Commissioner in Washington wi 


aa 


Midway, 


no vote. 


The island was formerly known as Port 0 
Rico, but in 1932, Congress made the presen 
spelling official. 

Columbus discovered Puerto Rico 
Ponce de Leén conquered it for Spain in 


te 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 


Capital: Charlotte Amalie: (on St. Thom 
Governor: Morris F. de Castro (acting). — 
1940 population: 24,889 (St. Croix, 12,902; 
Thomas, 11,265; St. John, 722). 
1950 prelim. population: 26,654. 
1940 area: .133-sq; mi. (St. Croix, 
» Thomas, +325. St. John, 19)..5 2 os 


- The Virgin Islands, lying east of Puerto 
Rico, are notable for making rum and en- 
tertaining tourists. They consist of about 
fifty islets and three main islands. 


_ About 70 per cent of the population is 
‘Negro and there is limited farming, fishing 
nd cattle raising. Vegetables, citrus fruits 
nd coconuts are also raised. Virgin Island- 
ers have U. 8. citizenship and are ruled by 
, Governor appointed by the President. 
The Danes took over the islands in 167i 
nd the U. 3S. bought them from Denmark 
for $25,000,000 in 1917. 

Columbus discovered the group in 1493 and 
med them for St. Ursula and the Eleven 


anese after World War I. 


CAROLINE ISLANDS 


The Carolines are divided into four ad- 
strative districts, Palau, Yap, Truk and 
pe, and the seat of administration is at 
au, whose chief island is Peleliu. Palau 
in the western section and Truk in the 
section of this archipelago. The is- 
are composed chiefly of volcanic rock 
heir peaks rise to 2,000 or 3,000 feet. 


Ss MARIANA ISLANDS 

Marianas were discovered by Magel- 

1521 and received their name in honor 

ria Anna of Austria in 1668. The main 

ids are Guam, Saipan, Rota, Tinian, Iwo 
and Asunci6én. Guam, the largest of 


Pibertr System—That form of govern- 
teh ‘which consists of two separate houses 
=¢ iu ambers in which the concurrence of 
necessary to the enactment of legis- 
LoS ae to act as a check upon 
yr ill-considered legislation. 
—Originally a French term meaning 
and adopted in America to apply to 
up of Congressmen who band together 
da party allegiances for a common 
The most popularized bloc in Amer- 
he Agricultural Bloc. 

URE (or closure)—A means of put- 
a stop to “filibustering” in which a 
hirds yote by the Senate followed by 
etition of at least 16 members limits 
upon a bill to one hour and forces 
eby an early vote. 

matic Immunity—The exemption of 
eign diplomat, his staff and premi- 
from civil suit, arrest, taxation, search 
zure. ive feito 
rtional Representation—A» system .of 


U.S. Trusteeships 


on April 2, 1947, the 134th meeting of the Security Council of the United Nations adopted 
set up the Strategic Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands and assigned the Carolines, 
arlanas and Marshalls to the U. S. Congress approved the Measure on July 18, 1947. These 
; ads had been originally purchased by Germany from Spain in 1899 and mandated to the 


ie The entire group comprises more than 1,400 islands but the total land area is only 846 
are miles, many of the islands being tiny coral reefs. The Chamorros and Kanakas are 
main racial groups, the former being less numerous but more advanced in living habits. 


Definitions 


_ WAKE ISLAND 


Wake Island, about halfway between Mid- 
way and Guam, is actually the three islets 
of Wilkes, Peale and Wake. They were dis- 
covered by the British in 1796 and annexed 
by the U. S. in 1898. The entire area com- 
prises four square miles. In 1938, Pan Amer- 
ican Airways established a seaplane base and 
it has been used as a commercial base since 
then. On Dec. 8, 1941, it was attacked by 
the Japanese, who finally took possession on 
Dec. 23. It was surrendered by the Japanese 
on Sept. 4, 1945. 


It is uninhabited, and its area is included 
in that of Honolulu County, Hawaii. 


thn re Oe 


nates 


pias ta Sapa eal 


Fi on Ferns Sy Sees Se 


the islands, is independent of the trustee- 
ship, having been acquired by the U. S. from 
Spain as a result of the Spanish-American 
War. 


MARSHALL ISLANDS 


The Marshall Islands were the seat of the 
U. S. experiments with the atomic bomb. 
Its main islands are Jaluit, the seat of ad- 
ministration, Elizabeth, Jabwat, Kwajalein, 
Bikini and Eniwetok. The Marshalls are the 
easternmost of the U. 8S. Trusteeships and 
are, opposed to the others, low islands of 
coral reef type and rise only a few feet 
above sea level. The chief crops are coco- 
nuts, copra, tortoise shells and fruits. ; 


ee ee ee nT ree me ree Cateye 


a 


oss 


minority representation in proportion to 
the relative strength of a group. Voters 
indicate their choice by number in order 
of preference in such a manner that each 
party gets approximately the same pro- — 
portion of legislators as their party Hook 
bears to the total vote cast. } 


Referendum—The process of submitting 
to the people for vote any eEmies in the — 
Constitution, whether it be o f the State es 
or the Nation. ra 


Senatorial Courtesy—A tacit agreement 
between the members of the Senate to 
follow the lead of those Senators represent- 
ing the State in approvals or disapprovals 
of Presidential nominations for vacant 
sitions. The rule is not applied to cabine’ 


positions. =e ; 


Unicameral—Pertaining to a legislative _ 
body that has only one body. In the Un ’ 
States the only State that operates unc 
the Unicameral system is Nebraska. 


"Cities of the U. S. 
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ATLANTA, GA. 


Incorporated as city: 1847. 

Mayor: William B. Hartsfield (Jan., 1954). 

1940 population & (rank): 302,288 (28). 

1950 prelim. population & (rank): 327,090 (32). 

1940-50 population change: +8.2%. 

1940 area: Land, 34.7 sq. mi.; inland water, 0. 

Altitude: Highest, 1,050 ft.; lowest, 940. 

Location: In NW central part of state, near 
Chattahooche River. 

Counties: In Fulton and De Kalb Cos.; seat of 
Fulton Co. 

Churches: For whites, more than 330; for 
Negroes, more than 150. 

City-owned parks: 88 (1,600 ac.). 

Telephones: 193,248. 

Families with radios: 

Television sets: 52,325. 

Radio stations: AM, 10; FM, 5. 

Television stations: 2, 

Assessed valuation (1949): 

City tax rate (1949): $16 per $1,000. 

Bonded debt (1949): $27,034,500.00. 

Revenue (1949): $18,784,109.14. 

Expenditure (1949): $18,818,211.21. 


One of the three largest paintings in the 
world is in Atlanta’s Grant Park. The Cyclo- 
rama is 400 feet. around, 50 feet high and 
weighs 18,000 pounds. It depicts one of the 
great moments of Atlanta’s history—the Bat- 
tle of Atlanta. 


Atlanta was a strategic point for the Con- 
federates in the Civil War—the chief base 
for recruiting and supplies in the far South, 
and the most important railway junction. 
The Battle of Atlanta, depicted in the Cyclo- 
rama, was fought on July 22, 1864, southeast 
of the city. General John B. Hood, com- 
manding the Confederate forces, attacked 
General Sherman’s army in an attempt to 
stop his progress through Georgia. The bat- 
tle was inconclusive, the casualties terrific: 
an estimated 35,000. The two armies settled 
down to a siege which ended with the fall 
of Atlanta on Sept. 1. 


General Sherman took possession of the 
city, rested his army until November, then 
burned Atlanta to the ground and started 
his devastating march to the sea. 


Today Atlanta is one of the important 
financial and industrial centers of the South- 
east. Its factories turn out 1,500 different 
commodities, including cotton goods, cotton- 
seed oil, furniture and machinery. One of its 
best-known products is Coca-Cola, the for- 
mula for which was devised in an Atlanta 
home. It was first sold in 1886 at a little 
drugstore by the old town well. The present- 
day Coca-Cola plant in Atlanta, which is 
open to visitors, makes the syrup that sup- 
plies soda fountains and bottling plants 
throughout the Southeast. 


93,150. 


$528,707,436.00. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


{ncorporated as city: 1797. 

Mayor: Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr. (May, 1951). 

1940 population & (rank): 859,100 (7). 

1950 prelim. population & (rank): 940,205 (6). 

1940-50 population change: Lay aera 

1940 area: and, 78.7 5q. Somos sce 
6.9. $22 


Altitude: Highest, 445 ft.; lowest, sea level. 

Location: On upper Chesapeake Bay at mouth 
of Patapsco River. 

Sonne: In Baltimore Co., but independent 
city. 

Churches: Protestant, 293 (115 colored); Ro- 
man Catholic, 64; Jewish, 55; others, 60. 

City-owned parks: 58 (5,060 ac.). 

Telephones: 192,592. 

Radio stations: AM, 9; FM, 5. 

Television stations: 3. 

Assessed valuation (1950): $2,327,049,041. 

City tax rate (1950): $2.88 per $100. 

Net bonded debt (Jan. i, 1950): $147,687,478.47. 

Revenue (1949): $141,235,335.86. 

Expenditure (1949): $139,383,096.87. 


Baltimore’s fine harbor has made it the 
second port of the United States in foreign 
shipping tonnage. It bas been an important 
port since the days of sailing vessels, and 
also a ship-building center. The Baltimore 
clipper was one of the best sailing ships of 
its day and was used extensively in world 
trade. 


Baltimore was founded in 1729, and by 
1797 was incorporated with a population of 
20,000. During the War of 1812, the British 
fleet attacked Baltimore and bombarded Fort 
McHenry, at the entrance to the city’s inner 
harbor, for twenty-five hours, beginning at 
dawn on Sept. 13, 1814. This bombardment 
was watched from the harbor by a young 
lawyer, Francis Scott Key, who had ventured 
out in a boat to ask the British to release 
a friend of his. When the British guns ceased 
firing, Key thought Fort McHenry had sur- 
rendered. But when daylight came, he saw 
the American flag still waving over the fort. 
The sight inspired him to write “‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” 


Fort McHenry has been restored to its ap- 
pearance in the early nineteenth century, 
with officers’ kitchen and mess rooms con- 
taining replicas of the artillery pieces used 
in 1812. The E. Berkley Bowle collection of 
firearms is there, together with furniture of 
the period and a flag exhibit. It is de to 
the public. : 


In addition to its pioneer history in ship- 
ping, Baltimore was the home of the pioneer 
railroad in the United States—the Baltimore 
and Ohio—and the first railroad passenger 
and freight station, erected in 1830. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Incorporated as city: 1871. 

Mayor: W. Cooper Green (Nov., 1953). 

1940 population & (rank): 267,583 (35). 

1950 prelim. population & (rank): 298,720 (37). 

1940-50 population change: +11.6%. 

4940 area: Land, 502 sq. mi.; inland water, 
0.1. 


‘Altitude: Highest, 900 ft.; lowest, 565. 


Location: In N central part of state. 

County: Seat of Jefferson Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 162; Roman Catholic, 
26; Jewish, 3. 

City-owned parks: 55 (1,053 ac.). 

Telephones: 124,935. es ee 

Television sets: - 15,250. TIGRE 


Radio stations: AM, 7; FM, 2. 

Television stations: 2. 

ssessed valuation (1950): $290,000,000. 
City tax rate (1950): $18 per $1,000. 

Not bonded debt (May !, 1950): $15,189,732. 
‘evenue (1950 budget): $15,964,000. 
‘xpenditure (1950 budget): $15,963,000. 


Pioneer Southern aristocrats once lived in 
he heart of Birmingham, but the tide of 
commerce has swept over the city in the 
ist half century. The beautiful residential 
istricts and the stately homes have now 
‘moved to the hills south of the city. For 
‘irmingham itself has been transformed 
into the “Pittsburgh of the South,” the lead- 
ing iron and steel manufacturing center— 
3 it should be, since it was named for Eng- 
nd’s great steel-producing city. Huge steel 
lis and blast furnaces utilize the three 
atural resources—coal, iron ore and lime- 
_stone—that are needed for steel. All are pro- 
din the vicinity. 


ther products of Birmingham’s indus- 
és are heavy machinery, cement, freight 
_ stoves, textiles. From Red Mountain, 
southeast of the city, one can look 
on the spectacular sight of flaming 
ist furnaces that light up the city and 
Jones Valley. In Vulcan Park, on US 31, at 
the top of Red Mountain, stands the iron 
statue of Vulcan, god of fire, created by 

uiseppi Moretti from pig iron produced in 
Birmingham area. The statue stands 53 


opulation & (rank): 770,816 (9) 

prelim. population & (rank): 790,863 (10). 
)-50 population change: +2.6%. 

} area: Land, 46.1 sq. mi.; inland water, 


10 

Iitude : Highest, 330 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
ation: On Massachusetts Bay, at mouths 
harles and Mystic Rivers. 


oes eae 108 (821.29 ac.). 
: 295,000. 

8: 184, 000. 

: 45,000. 


i vision stations: 2, 

ed valuation (1950): $1,567,500,000. 

ax rate (1950): $63 per $1,000. 

onded debt (July 1, 1950): $78,128,347.93. 
jue (1949): $112,147,928.18. 

iditure (1949): $113,333,113.90. 


c wy in the U. S. is richer in historical 
ions than Boston, and no city has 
d more of its original buildings as 
rials to America’s past. 


tans from England settled at Boston 
only ten years after the Pilgrims had 
at Plymouth in 1620. Fourteen years 
the pioneer Bostonians set aside the 
public park in the U. 8.—the Boston 
on—for use as a “cow pasture and 
a¥ Pele * The poet Emerson’ took his 
; “there to graze. But certain 


people did not eniey the “Boston Common, 8 
because they were put in the stocks for. pro- ae 
faning the Sabbath and other errant ways. 
The Common now contains Many monu- 
ments and tablets. 


Fifteen years after the original settlement 
of Boston, the first free public school in 
America was opened in 1635. Today Boston 
and Cambridge (across the Charles River) 
not only have Harvard University, but also 
nine other prominent institutions of higher 
learning. 


Following are some of the historic places 
still extant in Boston. which recapitulate the 
city’s great place in the annals of America: 

(1) The Old State House, built in 1713 on 
the site of the first Town House (1658). In 
front of it occurred the Boston Massacre 
(1770) in which British troops fired on a 
mob of citizens, killing six and fanning the 
flames of revolt. A few years later the Decla- 
ration of Independence was proclaimed from 
the balcony. 


(2) The Old South Meeting House, erected 
first in 1669 and rebuilt in 1729. Here Boston 
citizens gathered to decide the fate of the 
hated tea tax imposed by the British. The 
“Boston Tea Party” followed in 1773, and 
the British Parliament retaliated by closing 
the port. Two years later the British at- 
tempted to seize the colony’s military stores 
at mearby Concord. In order to thwart the 
seizure, Paul Revere made his famous ride 
that opened the Revolutionary War. 


(3) Paul Revere House is the oldest house 
in Boston, built about 1660-and bought by 
Paul Revere in 1770. It is now restored and 
furnished as it was in the days of Revere; 
and, like other historic places, it is open to 
the public. 


(4) The Old North Church (1723), which 
is the oldest church building in Boston. Sig- 
nal lanterns were displayed in the steeple 
to warn Paul Revere of the approach of the 
British. ; 


(5) Faneuil Hall, the ‘‘Cradle of Liberty,” 
which was the scene of stirring mass meet- 
ings during the revolutionary movement, 
and which was used by British officers as a 
theater during the occupation of the city. 
It now has historical paintings and a mili- 
tary museum. 


Today Boston is the largest market of the 
shoe and leather industries in the world and 
also the largest wool market and ii ie 
est fishing port in the U. 8. 


{For map of Boston, see p. 61.) X 
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BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Incorporated as city: 1832. 
Mayor: Joseph Mruk (Jan., 1954). 
1940 population & (rank): 575,901 (14). ; 
{950 prelim. population & (rank): 577, 393 as). 
1940-50 population change: +0.3%. 
1940 area: Land, 39.4 sq. mi.; inland water, 
10.8. P 
Altitude: Highest, 680 ft.; lowest, 571. — a as 
Location: At east end of Lake Erie, on phi 
River. er 
County: Seat of Erie Co, 9) ’ 


: pee (ae Sint “Catholic, 
16; others, 34. 
City-owned parks: 14 (2, 000 ac.). 
lephones: 199,325. 
Radio sets: 290,000. 
felevision sets: 62,192, - 
_ Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 5. 
‘Television stations: 1. 
Assessed valuation (1950): $978,097,995.00. 
City tax rate (1950): $29.89 per $1,000. 
Bonded debt (1950): $42,546,800.00. 
Revenue (1951, budget): $52,502,773.39. 
_ Expenditure (1951, budget): $52,502,773.39. 


_' The first ship to sail the Great Lakes—the 
_ Grifin—was built near the present site of 
Buffalo by La Salle in 1679. Buffalo was still 
@ relatively small town in 1813 when the 
_ British captured it and set its homes and 
_ buildings afire. Two years later, the town 
_ Was rebuilt, and it began to thrive with the 
_ coming of the Erie Canal. 


Today, Buffalo is the leading inland port 
of the U. S. in terms of the value of its 
- commerce. The Great Lakes steamers con- 

- nect it with Detroit, Chicago, and Duluth; 
and ships of foreign nations often visit its 
harbor. In addition, it is the second largest 
’ railroad center in the U. S. Both by water 
and by rail, Buffalo is a geographical middle- 
man between the Midwest and the Kast. 
Much of the grain of the Midwest moves 
through the city, which can store in its 
elevators 57 million bushels of grain, chiefly 
wheat. This flow of wheat has made Buffalo 
one of the leading flour-milling and feed- 
: _pasneapareleia cities in the world. 


- Adjoining Buffalo is Niagara Falls, which 
tor generations has been the favorite scenic 
spot of honeymooners. The Niagara River is 

divided by Goat Island and plunges over the 
escarpment in two parts: the American Falls, 


< 


ist 


feet mich. The famous Maid of the Mist ‘poat 
takes visitors to the base of the falls. Visitors 
can also descend by elevator to the Cave of 
_ the Winds, which is behind the Central, or 
z ‘Bridal Veil, Falls. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 

Incorporated as city: 1837. 

_ Mayor: Martin H. Kennelly (Apr., 1951). 
1940 population & (rank): 3,396,808 (2). 

- $950 prelim. population & (rank): 3,606,436 (2). 

1940-50 population change: +6.2%. 

1940 area: Land, 206.7 sq. mi.; inland water, 

— «46. 

\ititude: Highest, 665 ft.; lowest, 581. 

Location: On lower west shore of Lake Michi- 
gan. 

County: Seat of Cook Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 1,650; Roman Catholic, 
289; Jewish, 165. 

_ City-owned parks: 300 (8,557 ac.). 

- Telephones: 1,510,184. 

Radio sets: 2,179,100. 

Television sets: 536,895. 

; Radio stations: AM, 24; FM, 20. 

Television stations: 5. 

_ Assessed valuation (1949): $8,075,604,000. 

City tax rate (1949): $3.25 per $100. 

_ Gross bonded debt (1949): $375,000,000. 
of ue (1949): $295,538,041.20. 


enditure (1949): $292,330,612.91. 


“The pee wiilte men Enown to. have he 


Fort Dearborn, a blockhouse and stockade, 
was built in 1804, but was evacuated in 1812 
with more than half of its garrison massa 
cred at what is now the foot of 18th Street 
Not until 1830 was the town laid out. Forty: 
ing years later is was destroyed in the great 
re 


Chicago today is the greatest maaeheedia 
and meat-packing center in the world. Vis 
itors to the Union Stock Yards can go o1 
tours through the Armour plant and th 
Swift plant. Chicago also is one of th 
major grain-trading centers. There is a vist 
tors’ gallery overlooking the trading floor 
the Chicago Board of Trade building, whic 
is 44 stories and has an observatory 524 fee 
above the street. The Merchandise Mart, 
which covers two square blocks, is the s 
ond largest office building in the world, ex 
ceeded only by the Pentagon in Washingto 
Tours are conducted daily in which visito 
can see showrooms of leading manufacturers 
of home goods. The city’s factories turn ou 
agricultural implements, electrical machin 
ery and railway cars, among many ot! 
products. 


Chicago stretches along the shore of ‘Lake 
Michigan for 22 miles, and has many bea 
and lake shore parks. The Chicago Natu 
History Museum ranks among the wi 
foremost museums of anthropology, bo’ : 
zoology and geology. It has the world’s larg- 
est collection of meteorites, and is noted also 
for its dioramas of prehistoric man in th 
Hall of the Stone Age. 


{For map of Chicago, see p. 60.) 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Incorporated as city: 1819. 
Mayor: Albert D. Cash (Dec., 1951). 


1940 population & (rank) : 
1950 prelim. population & (rank) : 
1940-50 population change: +9.9%. 
1940 area: Land, 72.4 sq. mi.; inland w: 
Altitude: Highest, 820 ft.; lowest, 435. 
Location: In SW corner of state on Ohio 
County: Seat of Hamilton Co. 
Churches: Protestant, 495*; Roman ¢ 
108*; Jewish, 9*. 
City-owned parks: 84 (3,654 ac.). 
Telephones: 315,345.* 
Families with radios: 224,310*. 
Television sets: 80,500*. 
Radio stations: AM, 5*; 
Television stations: 3. 
Assessed valuation (1949): Real Heoneel Ai 
737,480; personal, $349,996,130. A 
City tax rate (1949): $11.70 per $1,000. © 
Bonded debt (1949): $77,117,330.81. 
Revenue (1949): $25,195,205.69. 
Expenditure (1949): $25,278,248.20. 


* Data for Hamilton Co. 


Cincinnati began life in 1788 as 
settlement called Losantiville, perch 
plateau above the Ohio River. 
location in. the. Western Territo 


FM, 4*. 


tious military establishment in the territory. 

The community that grew up around the 

fort was named Cincinnati, after the Society 

iat Cincinnatus which stemmed from Roman 
es. 


The first legislature of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory met here in 1799 and elected as its 
‘delegate to Congress William Henry Harri- 
son, who later became President of the U. 8. 
A much later President, William Howard 
ft, was born in a suburb of Cincinnati. 
_ The Taft Museum, which is open to the pub- 
c every day, serves as a reminder of the 
family’s role in the city’s prominence. It 
contains an art collection donated by Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles P. Taft. 


Cincinnati’s industrial concerns include 
the Proctor and Gamble Soap Company, the 
rosley Radio Corporation, the Gruen Watch 
ompany, and the United States Playing 
rd Company, the largest establishment of 
kind in the world. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


‘porated as city: 1836. 

Mayor: Thomas A. Burke (Nov., 1951). 

940 population & (rank): 878,336 (6). 

0 prelim. population & (rank): 905,636 (7). 
0-50 population change: +3.1%. 

area: Land, 73.1 sq. mi.; inland water, 0. 
de: Highest, 865 ft.; lowest, 573. 

tion: On Lake Erie at mouth of Cuya- 
ga River. 

ity: Seat of Cuyahoga Co. 

urehes: Protestant, 377; Roman Catholic, 
z Jewish, 36; others, 6. 

owned parks: 35 (2,278 ac.). 

hones: 517,795. 


d valuation (1949): $1,734,380,642. 

ax rate (1949): $32.70 per $1,000. 

nded debt (1949): $112,129,000. 

venue (1949): $145,000,000. 

2 diture (1949): $133,000,000. 

[In northern Ohio; 80% in Metropolitan Cleveland. 


largest city in Ohio and sixth in the 
Cleveland was founded in 1796 by 
‘al Moses Cleaveland, who was the head 
yor of the Connecticut Land Company. 
ompany had bought three million 
what is now northern Ohio, paying 
ts an acre. An acre in downtown Cleve- 


ts. 


eveland is an important Great Lakes 
ping point and the site of iron and 
el manufacturing. Other products include 
varnishes, electrical appliances, chem- 
and automobile parts. 


idition to industry, Cleveland is in- 
in cultural developments. It has the 
Ly municipally owned and operated dra- 

; project in the country—Cain Park 
tre, in suburban Cleveland Heights, hav- 
8 season in summer and early autumn. 
The prsinnd Orchestra, which is nationally 


building of Fort Washington, the most ambi- 


nd today would bring some two million 


form P lea a 


_known, gives. ; autora pop: concerts in the 
summer and a regular series in the winter. q 
& 
e 


In the Cleveland Cultural Gardens, a mile=  — 
long strip of park area, more than thirty — 


‘nationality groups represented in Cleveland’s 


population are creating egies as enenzOr: 
rials to peace. 


DALLAS, TEX. 


Incorporated as city: 1871. 

Mayor: Wallace Savage (May, 1951). 

City Manager: Charles C. Ford (apptd. 1950). 

1940 population & (rank): 294,734 (31). 4 

1950 prelim. population & (rank): 432,927 (22). 

1940-50 population change: +46.9%. 

1940 area: Land, 40.6 sq. mi.; inland water, 1.2. 

Altitude: Highest, 500 ft.; lowest, 390. . 

Location: In NE part of state, on Trinity 
River. 

County: Seat of Dalles Co. 

Churches: 500. 

City-owned parks: 80 (5,721 ac.). 

Radio sets: 336,000. 

Television sets: 55,000. 

Radio stations: AM, 7; FM, 3. 

Television stations: 2, 

Assessed valuation (1950): $676,000,000. 

City tax rate (1950): $1.85 per $100. 

Net bonded debt (Oct. 1, 1950): $74,180, 891. 

Revenue (1951, budget): $27,669,336. 

Expenditure (1951, budget): $27,669,336. 


The Dallas Cotton Exchange handles about ~ 
two million bales of cotton a yearin normal ~ 
times. The city produces more cotton gins 
than any other city in the world. 


Dallas is also pre-eminent in the produc- i 
tion of saddlery and harness and leather 
goods, and ranks third in the distribution of 
farm implements. 


The Fair Park in East Dallas, is a ¢15- 
million permanent exposition plant, open as 
a city park. It is the home of the annual 
State Fair. Its Hall of State is a shrine to 
Texas heroes and contains’ two of the A ieee 
largest murals, 


DENVER 


Incorporated as city: 1861. aabeiag 
Mayor: Quigg Newton (June, 1951). | toh 
1940 population & (rank): 322,412 (24). 
1950 prelim. population & (rank): 412,856 (24). ‘ 
1940-50 population change: +28.1%. - 
toe area: Land, 57.9 sq. mi.; inland water, 
8. 
Altitude: Highest, 5,470 tt.: lowest, 5,130. _ 
Location: In NE central part of alpen lan: 
South Platte River. 5 ’ 
County: Coextensive with Denver Co. 
Churches: Protestant and. miscellaneous, 285; 
Roman Catholic, 27; Jewish, 16. : 
City-owned parks: 42 (1,634 ac.). ving 
City-owned mountain parks: 30 (20,897 Bob. 147 
Families with telephones: 113,783. ae 
Families with radios: 105,600. " 
Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 3. ‘ie gshaiaey 
Television stations: None. wth T 
Assessed valuation (1949): $577,255,900. pene 
City tax rate (1950): $50.93 per $1,000. ; 
Bonded debt (1950): $13,252,500. 
Revenue (1950): $19,920,137, | 
Expenditure (1950): $19,400,000, . 


ee ee Ee ee 


gold was discovered in the sands of Cherry 
reek. It began as a tough village of cabins, 
hacks and tents. 


_ Denver now is the cultural and transpor- 
tation center of a vast Rocky Mountain 
_ region. Its important industries include meat 
packing plants, flour mills and factories 
- making tires, saddlery and porcelain. 


No other city in the country has such a 
- Magnificent system of mountain parks. The 
nearest is 13 miles from the city, and the 
farthest limit of the park system extends 50 
miles to the west. The main circle drive 
Winds up Lookout Mountain to the top 
where the rock tomb of Buffalo Bill is sit- 
uated, along with the Cody Museum. The 
municipal game preserve has herds of buf- 
falo, elk and deer. 


The most spectacular view of the region 
is obtainable from Mount Evans, 14,260 feet, 
which is reached by a scenic drive that is 
the highest automobile road in North Amer- 
ica. Other drives through some of the grand- 
est scenery of the Rockies are to Colorado 
Springs, to the south, and to Estes Park, 
which is the eastern entrance to Rocky 
Mountain National Park. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


Incorporated as city: 1857. 

Mayor: A. B. Chambers (Apr., 1954). 

ity Manager: Leonard G. Howell (Apptd. 

1950). 

940 population & (rank): 159,819 (55). 

1950 prelim. population & (rank): 176,954 (54). 

1940-50 population change: +10.7%. 

1940 area: Land, 53.8 sq. mi.; inland water, 0. 

Altitude: 861 ft. 

_Loeation: In south central part of state, at 
_ junction of Raccoon and Des Moines 

‘Rivers. 

ounty: Seat of Polk Co. 

hureches: Protestant, 107; Roman Catholic, 

10; Jewish, 4. 

ity-owned parks: 57 (1,613.25 ac.). 

pe *okence: 85,000. 

Radio sets: 175,800. ~ 

Television sets: Over 2,000. 

adio stations: AM, 6; FM, 2. 

Television stations: None. 

Assessed valuation (1949): $169,937,431. 

‘City tax rate (1949): $23.801 per $1,000. 

onded debt (1949): $7,102,050. 

Revenue (1950): $9,300,974. 

Expenditure (1950): $7,053,263. 


Des Moines sits at the heart of a prairie 
tate, Iowa, which has more land under cul- 


other state. More corn is produced in Iowa 
i than in any other area of equal size in the 
world—one-fifth of the corn crop of the U.S. 
More hogs are raised in Iowa than in any 
other state, and Iowa is second only to 
Texas sa the number of cattle. 


; vd ah River. The first white men known 
ve crossed the river and visited Iowa 


‘in 1673. But it was not until 1833, after Iowa 


tivation, in proportion to its area, than any .- 


) Marquette and Joliet; Freivch explorers,” 


had come into U. S. possession by the Lou- — 
isiana Purchase, that a strip of land west 
of the Mississippi was opened to white set 
tlement. Des Moines was not settled for 
another 12 years, and became the capital ae 
Towa in 1857. 


Although Iowa as a whole is agricultural 
Des Moines is surrounded by rich coal fields 
on both sides of the Des Moines River. The 
coal has contributed to the industrial de- 
velopment of the city, which has almost 300_ 
manufacturing plants. 


DETROIT, MICH. 

Incorporated as city: 1824. 
Mayor: Albert E. Cobo (Jan., 1952). 
1940 population & (rank): 1,623,452 (4). : 
1950 prelim. population & (rank): 1,838,517 (5). 
1940-50 population change: +13.2%. 2 
1940 area: 137.9 sq. mi.; inland water, 4. . 
Altitude: Highest, 685 ft.; lowest, 574. Beak S 
Location: In SE part of state, on Detroit River. x 
County: Seat of Wayne Co. 
Churches: Protestant, 690; Catholic, 250; Jew- 

ish, 8. 
City-owned parks: 
Telephones: 844,110. 
Radie sets: 700,000. 
Television sets: 306,420. 
Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 10. 
Television stations: 3. 
Assessed valuation (1950): $3,953,197,530. 
City tax rate (1950): $22.334 per $1,000. 
Net bonded debt (June 30, 1950): ee 770,000, 
Revenue (1950): $224,575,612. 
Expenditure (1950): $229,721,028. 


Detroit is the oldest city of any siz 
west of the seaboard colonies, having be 
founded in 1701, more than a century bef: 
Chicago was founded. The French were the 
settlers, and they gave the city its na. 
from their word meaning “strait.” They | 
ferred to the 27-mile-long Detroit R 
which connects Lake Erie and Lake St. Clair 
The river forms part of the internation: 
boundary, and marks the only aoe wh 
Canada lies directly south of U. . territo 


Because of its strategic ‘seat De 
was fought over by the French, the Br 
and the Indians. During the Revolutio 
War, it served as headquarters for the 
ish forces in the Northwest. The first steam 
vessel, the Walk-in-the-Water, made its. ap- 
pearance on the Great Lakes in 1818, and 
Detroit was the western terminus for it 
of its voyages from Buffalo. Today 
dreds of ships, carrying the immense c 
merce of the Great Lakes, call at De 
and link it by water to all the importé 
cities on the Great Lakes. Detroit 
fourth in the U. S. as an exporting port 


No other city in the world equals De 
as an automobile-manufacturing center. 
plants include Ford, Cadillac, Hudson, Pac! 
ard, Chrysler and Kaiser-Frazer. Mos 
the plants are open for public tours. A 
from automobiles, Detroit manufacturé 
wide range of Productsy adding machines 
phgrenacu sons Steel eb _ televis 
equipment; ISH aetbe bialave 


221 (4,748 ac.). 


Belle Isle, a thousand-acre park in the 
Detroit River, has bathing and boating 
2 facilities, tennis and golf, zoological gardens 
and an aquarium. 


=. HARTFORD, CONN. 


Incorporated as city: 1784. 
Mayor: Cyril Coleman (Dec., 1951). 
City Manager: Carleton F. Sharpe (Apptd. 
+1948). 

1940 population & (rank): 166,267 (51). 
950 prelim. population & (rank): 177,073 (53). 
1940-50 population change: +6.5%. 
40 area: Land, 17.4 sq. mi.; inland water, 
pao. 
Location: In central part of state, on Con- 
necticut River. 
County: Seat of Hartford Co. 
: Protestant, 94; Roman Catholic, 
e 14; Jewish, 6. 

_ City-owned parks: 29 (2,800 ac.). 

Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 2. 

: Television stations: None. 
Assessed valuation (1949): $447,141,111. 

$37.50 per $1,000. 


City tax rate (1950): 
t bonded debt (Mar. 31, 1950): $7,167,185. 
avenue (1950): $20,024,970. 
xpenditure (1950): $19,540,086. 


A Dutch trading post, established in 1623, 
as the beginning of Hartford. Thirteen 
_ years later, English colonists from Cambridge, 


1 afterward made it the capital of the 
y of Connecticut. 


‘he Dutch were expelled from Connecticut 
| 1654, but Hartford’s troubles were not 
over. In 1687, the Governor of New York 
. eared at Hartford and demanded the 

onnecticut charter, on the grounds that 
as Governor General of New England, 
o. The charter was hidden in a hollow oak 
for two years until King William III 
nized it as valid. 


now, Hartford has become the greatest 
ance center in the nation: 45 companies 
their headquarters there, and their com- 
| assets exceed $3 billion. In addition, 
ford is the home of the largest type- 
manufacturers in the world—Under- 
9d and Royal. Its chief newspaper, The 

ford Courant, is the oldest in America; 
earlier subscriber was George Washington, 
Israel Putnam was its war correspondent 
the Revolution. 


listorical treasures are kept in the State 

ary and Supreme Court Building. Among 
m are a full-length portrait of Washing- 
. by Gilbert Stuart; the original charter 
ned by Charles II; the Brandegee collection 
traits of U. S. Justices; and the Joseph 
itchelson collection of coins, bills and 
amercial tokens of interest to students of 
mismatics. 


“0 HOUSTON, TEX. 


porated as city: 1837. 

: Oscar F. Holcombe (Jan., 1951). 
population & (rank): 384,514 (21). 

0 prelim. population & (rank): 594,321 (14). 
0 population change: +54.6%. 

0 area: Land, 72.8 sq. mi.; inland water, 0. 
r Ml itude: Highest, 74 ft.; lowest, sea. level: 


5 ’ 


Location: In SE west: pF state, near Gul 


Mexico. 
County: Seat of Harris Co. 
Churehes: Over 500. 
City-owned parks: 65 (2,700 ac. oe 
Telephones: 275,000. 
Radio sets: 300,000*. 
Television sets: 35,000*. 
Radio stations: AM, 8; FM, 4. 
Television stations: 1. ; 
Assessed valuatlon (1949): $768,866,360; (1950 — 
est.) : $915,000,000. ‘ 
City tax rate (1950): $1.975 per $100. = 
Bonded debt (1949): $59,438,642. 
Revenue (1949): $24,139,897. 
Expenditure (1949): $34,086,392. 
* Houston area. 


Sam Houston was the commander in chief ; 
of the Texas troops who fought a successful 
war of rebellion against domination by — 
Mexico, which had.been in possession of i 
Texas. On April 21, 1836, Houston’s men won ~ 
@ decisive victory in which the Mexican — 
general, Santa Anna, was taken prisoner, and ~ 
signed the treaty which launched the Repub- 
lic of Texas. In September, a constitution 
was ratified, and Houston was elected Presi- 
dent. The Texas Republic was recognized by 
the U. S. and by the major European powers. 


The present city of Houston, which is the 
largest in Texas, honors Sam Houston, who 
was president of the erstwhile republic. 
This was its first capital. Today great 
industrial establishments line Houston’s ship — 
channel. The city leads all others in America ~ 
in cotton exports. It is one of America’s — 
outstanding oil-producing and refining cen- 
ters, and leads the world in the manufacture 
and distribution of oil-industry equipment. 
Among the new industries that are being ~ 
developed in Houston are ees rubber . 
and chemicals. ¥ 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ms 


incorporated as city: 1874. 

Mayor: Al Feeney (Dec., 1951). 

1940 population & (rank): 386,972 (20). ye 

1950 prelim. population & (rank): 424,683 (ae) 

1940-50 population change: +9.7%. “a 

1940 area: Land, 53.6 sq. mi.; inland water, 0.1. 

Altitude: Highest, 816 ft.; lowest, 667, bah @ 

Location: In central part of state, on weet ‘ 
Fork of White River. 

County: Seat of Marion County. af 

Churches: 515. “i RRP 

City-owned parks: 32 (3,519 ac.). sh 


Telephones: 203,644. PD aly 
Radio sets: 135,780 (radio families). ie OS 
Television sets: 90,000. Lae? 
Radio stations: AM, 5; FM, 1.0 3 ee 
Television stations: 1. f MA al 


Assessed valuation (1949): $496; 915; 240. 
City tax rate (1949): $4.412 per $100. PRA Fh 
Gross debt (Dec. 31, 1948): $6,804,000. = ~~ 
Revenue (1948): $11,620,000. 1 estan 
Expenditure (1948): $12,638,000. 


Indianapolis is the largest city 
United States which is not on 
water. Its size and extensive trade 
on the rich territory surrounding 
cornfields of the region make Indi 
the second corn market in the United 


nd aes atone and eA 


‘The | Indianapolis Motor Speedway, five 
iles from the center of the city, was built in 
1909 as a proving ground for automobiles. 
Each Memorial Day a 500-mile race is held 
there. Various well-known improvements in 
~ automobiles are credited to the experience 
gained on the speedway. Among them are 
_ the rear-vision mirror, the balloon tire and 
- ethyl gasoline. 
The homes of two famous citizens of 
Indianapolis are preserved as memorials. 
One is the home of James Whitcomb Riley, 
- which is preserved as it was when the famous 
- Hoosier poet lived there. The other is the 
home Benjamin Harrison built in 1872. He 
- lived there except for the period of his 
- service as United States Senator, and as the 
- twenty-third President of the United States. 
_ Much of the furniture is original. Both 
_ these homes are open to the public at a small 
fee. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Incorporated as city: 1855. 

_ Mayor: John V. Kenny (May, 1953). 

1940 population & (rank): 301,173 (30). 

1950 prelim. population & (rank): 300,447 (36). 
1940-50 population change: —0.2%. 

1940 area: Land, 14.3 sq. mi.; inland water, 7.2. 
Altitude: Highest, 180 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
Location: In NE part of state, on Hudson 
River and Upper New York Bay. 

ounty: Seat of Hudson Co. 

Churches: Protestant, 96; Roman Catholic, 39; 
_ Jewish, 17; Others, 45. 
elephones: 83,876. 

adio stations: None. 
‘elevision stations: None. 
_ Assessed valuation (1949): 
City tax rate (1949): 
onded debt (1949): $45,867,600. 
evenue (1949): $49,199,781.26. 

_, Expenditure: (1949): $43,620,937.94. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


incorporated as city: 1850. 

Mayor: Fletcher Bowron (June, 1953). 

1940 population & (rank): 1,504,277 (5). 

1950 prelim. population & (rank): 1,957,692 (4). 
1940-50 population change: +30.1%. 

$940 area: ‘Land, 448.3 sq. mi.; inland water, 
3.9. 

Ititude: Highest, 2,785 ft.;. lowest, sea level. 
ocation: In SW part of state, on Pacific 
Ocean. ‘ 

County: Seat of Los Angeles Co. 

Churehes: 1,200. - 

City-owned parks: 104 (7; 921 ac.). 

‘elephones: 793,758. 

‘adio sets: 1,056,774 (county). 

_ Television sets: 614,064 (county). 


$374,703,907. 
$69.96 per $1,000. 


oF 


y tax rate (1950): $1.7857 per $200... 


evenue (1949): $291,160,821.34. 

penditure (1949): $315,998,455.91. 

781, the Mexican Provincial Governor, 
e de Neve, founded “El Pueblo de Nues- 
sfiora la Reina de Los Angeles’”—mean- 


a ? : : 
ing “The Village of Our Lady, the Queen o 
the Angels.’’ The pueblo became the capita 
of a Mexican province, and it was the las 
place to surrender to the U. S. at the time 
of the American occupation in 1847. 


Los Angeles now is the largest in popula- 
tion of any city in California, and is the 
largest in area of any city in the U. S. sur- 
passing New York City by 87 square miles. 
Its phenomenal growth has been due to 
four main factors: i 


(1) The equable climate, which has at: 
tracted thousands of people from the Mid- 
west. : 


(2) Development of the citrus-fruit indus- 


orange groves to a radial extent of thirty - 
miles or more. crepes and lemon groves 


(3) Oil fields. Both to the north of Lo 
Angeles, in the Bakersfield region, and to. 


of oil derricks proclaim the discovery and 
exploitation of vast fields of undergroun 
wealth. 


(4) The motion-picture industry, which 
situated in Hollywood. More than t 
thirds of all motion pictures are produced 
the Los Angeles metropolitan district. 


Among the unusual industries in Los 
Angeles is the Ostrich Farm, near the en 
trance to Lincoln Park. Ostriches are raisec 
for their feathers and to supply zoos and 
motion-picture studios. The farm is open > 
visitors. There is also the California Alliga- 
tor Farm, adjoining the ostrich farm, whe 
hundreds of alligators are on exhibition, | 
cluding trained ones. 


Exposition Park has a T-acre sunken gar- 
den containing 15,000 rosebushes of “12 
yarieties. The 1932 Olympic Games were hel 
in the coliseum there, which seats 101, 
persons. The California State Exposit : 
Bullding has exhibits and dioramas sho g 
the resources, industries and recreational 
facilities of California. 


the famous New Year’s Day Tourname: 
Roses—a 245-hour floral parade that at 
more than a million visitors. Also near 
San Marino, which has the Henry E. Hu 
ington Library and Art Gallery. 


Well-known beaches within easy dr 
range of Los Angeles include: Malibu, Sa: 
Monica, Venice, Hermosa, Redondo and. ‘Lor 
Beach. 

{For map of Los Angeles, see D. 58.) 


MEMPHIS 


Incorporated as city: 1849. : 
Mayor: S. Watkins Overton (Jan., 1952) 
1940 population & (rank): 292,942 (32). 
1950 prelim. population & (rank): 394,012 (26; 
1940-50 population change: +345%. = 
1940 area: Land, 45.6 sq. mi.; inland bi 
2.9. 
Altitude: Highest, 320 ft.; lowest, 195. 
Location: In SW corner of pear, on M 
sippi River. jos ’ Sascdylh. cobatt 


tn 


County: Seat 6 Shelby Co. ee 

‘City-owned parks: 54 (1,796.45 ac.). 
elephones: 144,145, 

Radio sets: 60,000. 

elevision sets: 44,319. 

Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 2. 

élevision stations: 1. 

‘Assessed valuation (1950): $420,000,000, 

ity tax rate (1950): $1.80 per $100. 

onded debt (1949): $28,315,000. 

Revenue (1949, budget): $10,178,222.85. 

xpenditure (1949, budget): $10,643,804.53. 


One of the country’s largest inland ports, 
‘Memphis handles more than 4 million bales 
f cotton a year, making it the biggest single 
otton market in the world. It likewise ranks 
t in the world as a market for hardwood 
mber. And as a lesser activity, it is a lead- 
ing mule market. 


The first settlers of Memphis were the 
ickasaw Indians, who had a village named 
sca there on the bluffs overlooking the 
ississippi River. Hernando de Soto, in 
1, is said to have had his first glimpse of 
> Mississippi from the site of Memphis; 
. in the next century, Joliet and Mar- 
ette ‘stopped there to trade with the 
diane. La Salle tried to claim the region 


819, after Tennessee had been taken into 
Union in 1796. One of the three founders 
emphis was Andrew Jackson. During the 
‘Civil War, the federal forces won a gunboat 
pattle on the river at Memphis, and General 
Sherman was enabled to take the city. Con- 

sderate Park today contains ramparts from 
ich Confederate soldiers defended the 
against the federal gunboats. 


MIAMI, FLA. 


porated as city: 1896. 

; William Wolfarth (Nov., 1951). 
anager: O. P. Hart (apptd. 1948). 
“population & (rank): 172,172 (48). 


rea: Land, 30.3 sq. mi; inland water, 
. Average, 10 ft. 
: In SE part of state, on Biscayne 


Seat of Dade Co. 


5. 
od parks: 48 (613 ac.). 
: 1S, 371. 


Metione: AM, 6; FM, 4. 
i lon stations: 1. 

Se valuation (1950-51): $502,804,780. 
y rate (1950-51) : $22.55 per $1,000. 
inded debt (1950-5!) : $19,151,000. 

Cy (1951, budget) : $16,805,235, 

diture (195! budget): $16,805,235. 


] the variety and quantity of its sports 
events, Miami can lay claim to being the 
; athletic city in the nation. In the 
of fishing, for example, there is a 
oter tournament that’ begins’ about the 


Le 


. mingoes in Florida. 


middle of January and runs through A 
then comes a summer tournament that runs 
from July to early September. There are 
jai-alai games nightly from Christmas into 
April. There is greyhound racing on three 
tracks from December into March. 


In case these events are not enough for the 
thousands of tourists who flock to Miami, 
there is the Orange Bowl football game on 
New Year’s Day—followed by an open golf 
tournament—followed by a dinghy regatta— 
followed by a general sailing regatta in 
March. And there are horse races at Hia- 
leah Park and Tropical Park from mid-De- — 
cember until April. Hialeah is noted as one 
of the most beautiful horse-racing tracks in 
the world, with its cocoanut palms, its tropi- 
cal gardens, and the largest flock of fla~ 


ee shies sy opt et Se SS 


Miami is the southernmost large city on 
the U. S. mainland. To the south, a unique 
overseas highway goes down the Florida 
Keys to Key West, connecting the islands by 
bridges. To the west, the Tamiami Trail 
leads across the Everglades to Tampa. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Incorporated as city: 1846. 

Mayor: Frank P. Zeidler (April, 1952). 

1940 population & (rank): 587,472 (13). 

1950 prelim. population & (rank): 632,651 (13). 

1940-50 population change: +-7.7%. 

1940 area: Land, 43.4 sq. mi.; inland water, 0. 

Altitude: Highest, 740 ft.; lowest, 581 ft. 

Location: In SE part of state, on Lake Michi- 
gan. 

County: Seat of Milwaukee Co. 

Churches: 374. 

City-owned parks: 65 (1,612_ac.). 

Telephones: 312,400. 

Radio sets: 190,279. 

Television sets: 90,000. 

Radio stations: AM, 8; FM, 3. 

Television stations: 1. 

Assessed valuation: (1949): $1,161,750,840. 

City tax rate (1949): $30.38 per $1,000. 

Gross debt (Dec. 31, 1948): $2,795,000. 

Revenue (1948): $52,223,000. 

Expenditure (1948): $51,374,000. 


French missionaries visited ‘the aite of 
Milwaukee in the seventeenth century, but it 
was not until 1795 that Jacques Vieau es- 
tablished a trading post there. The first 
permanent white settler, Vieau’s son-in-law, 
Solomon Juneau, made his home there EDs 
1818. 


Famous for its beer, Milwaukee has penne 
Pabst, Schlitz and Blatz breweries, all of 
which are open to visitors by appointment. — 
In addition the city is a substantial manufac- 
turing center, producing machinery, chemi- ; 
eis food and leather products, émong 
others. fs § 7 


A Wisconsin State Fair, held annua 
August, includes a state art exhibit 
automobile and horse racing. The Mil 
Auditorium is one of the largest expo 
buildings in the country, with eight 
auditoriums under one roof, the smalles 
seating 300 and the largest 10,000. uae, 
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1940 spoulatica & (rank? 492,370 (16). 
50 prelim. population & (rank): 517,277 (17). 
1940-50 population change: +5.1%. 
_ 940 area: Land, 53.8 sq. mi.; inland water, 5.0. 
Altitude: Highest, 945 ft.; lowest, 695. 
Location: In SE central part of state, on Mis- 
sissippi River. 
_ County: Seat of Hennepin Co. 
Churches: 454. 
City-owned parks: 143. 
Telephones: 275,242. 
Radio sets: 400,000. 
Television sets: 80,000. 
Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 2. 
Television stations: 2. 
Assessed valuation (1951): $308,000,000. 
City tax rate (1951): $1.41 per $100. 
Bonded debt (1951): $51,000,000. 
- Revenue (1951): $48,000,000. 
Expenditure (1951): $52,000,000. 


Lieutenant Zebulon Pike made a treaty 
with the Sioux Indians in 1805-06 by which 
they ceded to the whites land including the 
Falls of St. Anthony and the site of Minnea- 
- polis. Fort Snelling was built in 1819-20, and 
in 1823 the government built a lumber and 

flour mill. Today Minneapolis is one of the 
_ outstanding flour-milling centers. Serving a 
vast agricultural region, the city is the 
largest distributing center for tractors and 
farm implements. 

Not far from the city on the Mississippi 

River is U. 8. Lock and Dam No. 1, a few 
_ miles above which is the head of navigation. 
_ From there to St. Louis, a river stretch of 
659 miles, 26 dams insure a 9-foot channel 
for navigation. Minnehaha Park along the 
Mississippi contains Minnehaha Falls, made 
famous by Longfellow’s poem, The Song of 
Hiawatha. Above the falls is a statue of 
Hiawatha and Minnehaha. 


Minneapolis has 22 lakes within its park 
_ system, offering fishing, bathing and sail- 
poating in the summer, iceboating and skat- 


the 


_ ing in the winter. Twelve miles west of 
the city is Lake Minnetonka, which has 
110 miles of shore line. 


Across the Mississippi 
“twin city,” St. Paul. 


1s Minneapolis’ 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Incorporated as city: 1836. 

_ Mayor: Ralph A. Villani (May, 1953). 

1940 population & (rank): 429,760 (18). 

1950 prelim. population & (rank): 437,857 (21). 
1940-50 population change: +19%. 

1940 area: Land, 23.6 sq. mi.; inland water, 3.2. 
Altitude: Highest, 225 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
‘Location: In NE part of state, on Passaic River 
and Newark Bay. 

‘County: Seat of Essex Co. 

urches: Protestant, 159; Roman Catholic, 
41; Jewish, 32; others, 57. 

j -owned parks: 40 (34.24 ac.). 
County-governed parks in eity: 7 (749. 35 ac.). 
phones:. is 842. 


Assessed valuation (1950): 


val and reaches its climax on, Shrove T 


- $718,189,494, 
City tax rate (1950): $6.84 per $100. 
Net bonded debt (1950): $45,280,659.79. 
Revenue (1949): $56,765,265.44. 
Expenditure (1949): $55,204,251.78. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


incorporated as city: 1805. 

Mayor: De Lesseps 8. Morrison (May, 1954). : 

$940 population & (rank): 494,537 (15). 

1950 prelim. population & (rank): 567,257 (16) 

1940-50 population change: +14.7%. 

1940 area: Land, 199.4 sq. mi.; inland water 
164.1. : 

Altitude: Highest, 15 ft.; 
ievel, 

Location: In SE part of state, between Missi 
sippi River and Lake Pontchartrain. — 

Parish: Seat of Orleans Parish. 

Churches: Over 600. 

City-owned parks: 69 (1,700 ac.). 

Telephones: 210,412. 

Radio sets: 192,600. 

Television sets: 34,895. 

Radio stations: AM, 8; FM, 5, 

Television stations: 1, 

Assessed valuation (1950): $602,309,259. 

City tax rate (1950): $3.15 per $100. 

Bonded debt (1950): $47,812,000. 

Revenue (1950, budget): $16,800,000. 

Expenditure (1950, budget): $16,800,000. 


One of the few cities of the nation th 
have been under three flags, New Orleans 
belonged to Spain, France and the U 
The French founded it in 1718 and mame 
in honor of the Duke of Orleans. 


In 1762, France ceded ‘the city and th c 
territory to Spain. In 1800, the territory was 
returned to France, but government au 
ties did not take over until 1803, o 
days before the region became part of 
U. S. in the Louisiana Purchase. % 


As a memento of the old days, New Orleans 
has a French Quarter, or Vieux Carré, wh: 
has fascination for tourists and for gou: 
The narrow streets are overhung wit 
iron-trellised balconies of quaint old « 


lowest, 4 below ‘sea 


National Historical Park, which mar! 
battlefield on which Andrew Jacksor 
fended New Orleans against the British 
1815. The British suffered 1,971 casu 
while the Americans suffered only 13. |! 
the last battle fought between th 
and Great Britain, the peace treaty ha 
been signed at Ghent 15 days before 
battle. The news had not yet reached N 
Orleans. 


One of the city’s historic buildings 
Cabildo, dating back to 1795, which wi 
headquarters of the Spanish governo 
later was the scene of the transfer of Lout 
ana from France to the U. 8. Now it is 
museum with historical and art display 

The most spectacular and gayest 
in the U. 8. is held in New Orleans— 
Mardi Gras, which involves a week of 


day, the day before the beginning of Lent. 
On the more serious side, the city is one of 
the great ports of the U. S., with 23 miles 
of developed water frontage. It is the natural 
gateway for trade to Latin America. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Chartered as “Greater New York’: 1898. 
‘Mayor: Vincent R. Impellitteri (Jan., 1954). 
Borough Presidents: Bronx, James J. Lyons; 
‘Brooklyn, John Cashmore; Manhattan, 
‘Hugo E. Rogers; Queens, James A. Burke; 
Richmond, Cornelius A. Hall. 

940 population & (rank): 7,454,995 (1). 

950 prelim. population & (rank): 7,835,099 (1). 
1940-50 population change: +5.1%. 

1940 area: Land, 299.0 sq. mi.; inland water, 
66.4 sq. mi. 

Altitude: Highest, 430 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
Counties: Consists of 5 counties: Bronx, Kings 
_ (Brooklyn), New York (Manhattan), 
eens, Richmond (Staten Island). 

ation: SE part of state, at mouth of Hud- 
son River. 

f Shurches: Protestant, 1,418; Jewish, 1,330; 
Roman Catholic, 525. 

City-owned parks: 882 (26,522 ac.). 

hones: 2,365,000. 

lies with radios: 2,258,470. 

levision sets: 1,475,000. 

lio stations: AM, 25; sda 23. 

levision stations: 6. 

essed valuation (1950): “$18, 112,231,179, 
tax rate: (1950): $2.89 per $100. 

ed debt (1949): $2,956,918,918.59. 

evenue (1949): $1,076,312,809.81. 

nditure (1949): $1,126,314,407.84. 


1609, Henry Hudson, who worked for the 
East India Company, sailed up the 
hat now bears his name and went as 
Albany. Five years later, a permanent 


Peter Minuit, was said to have 
ught Manhattan Island from the Indians 
S | worth of beads, buttons and trinkets. 
1664, Great Britain’s Duke of York sent 
_ which ‘quietly seized the settlement 
he Dutch, without bloodshed, and re- 
ris tened the colony in honor of the Duke. 


rol of New York passed to the young 
the end of the Revolutionary War, 
orge Washington was inaugurated 
ident in New York’s old City Hall. Con- 
net in New York from 1785 to 1790. 


New York is the most populous 
Ithy city in the U. S. Much of this 
and prosperity is due to New York 
which is one of the finest, and per- 
the busiest, in the world. The port clears 
than 5,000 vessels a year and ships 
half of the entire trade of the U. 8. 
r he visitor, perhaps the best view of 
w York Harbor is from the top of the 
ue of Liberty, which is reached by ferry 
running hourly from the Battery, the 
rn tip of Manhattan. The statue, pre- 
| to the U. S. by France in 1885, is the 
est of modern times—152 feet high on a 
stal 151 feet high. An elevator runs to 
balcony level, and @ spiral’ stairway 


558 acres, and has observation decks ‘from 


 City-owned parks: 63 (3,005.74 ac.). 


leads to the observation platform. “Another 
way to-see the harbor and New York’s-sky=— 
line is to take the 40-mile boat trip around 
Manhattan. Boats leave from the Battery 
every day at 10:30 a.m. and 2:30 pm. 


In lower Manhattan, not far from the 
Battery, is Wall Street, the financial center 
of the nation. It was so named from the wall 
constructed nearly 300 years ago by the 
Dutch burghers to protect themselves against 
Indian raids. The New York Stock Exchange — 
admits visitors. By way of contrast, New 
York’s Chinatown, within walking distance 

4 


Sete Ring Rprecstegy A 


of Wall Street to the north, has intriguing 
things to buy and restaurants with deli- 
cious things to eat. 


Midtown Manhattan has Broadway,.other- — 
wise known as the ‘Main Stem,” or “The 
Great White Way.’ More stage plays. and 
motion-picture theaters are crowded in that 
area than in any comparable area in the b 
world. Also night clubs. 


Among the most noteworthy buildings, or 
clusters of buildings, in Midtown Manhattan 
are: 


i 
(1) The Empire State Building, the world’s _ 
tallest structure, 1,250 feet high. Some half 
million tourists visit the building every year 
and shoot up in elevators to the observation 
tower on the 102d floor. 


(2) Rockefeller Center—also known as 
Radio City. It occupies 12 acres and includes 
15 buildings. The studios of the National 
Broadcasting Company can be inspected in 
tours that start every twenty minutes. 


(3) United Nations Headquarters, which 
is in the process of construction on the 
East River at 42d Street. Here majestic build- 
ings of glass, marble and stainiess steel { are 
going up. 

The many museums of New York City are 
listed in a separate section (See Museums 
in the index). The most celebrated is the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, one of the 
world’s most famous. On the outskirts of 
New York City are two of the largest air- 
fields in the world: La Guardia Field and 
Idlewild. La Guardia Field covers an area of 


Se ee 


Te at a Naren 


which one can watch the arrival and depar- 
ture of domestic and’ overseas planes, 24 
hours a day. 


[For map of Manhattan, see D. 64.) 
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OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 


Incorporated as city: 1890. ©. ~ er 
Mayor: Allen Street (Apr., 1951)... © 
City Manager: Ross Taylor. Bi es ORL 
1940 population & (rank): 204,424 (42). J 
1950 prelim. population & (rank): 242,450 (48). 
1940-50 population change: +18.6%. ? 
1940 area: Land, 49.8 sq. mi.; inland water, 0. 
Altitude: Highest, 1,100 ft.; lowest, 1,070. - 
Location: In central part of state, on meee! 5 
Canadian River. wae, 4 
County: Seat of Oklahoma Co. ' 4 
Churches: Protestant, about 280; Roman - 
spn | 
7 


Catholic, 13; Jewish, 2; others, 5. 


Telephones: 116,270. 
Radio stations: AM, 8; FM, 1. 


SRW ne 


— aa 
=F levision stations: 1. Soe ee ; 
ssessed valuation (1950): $172,408,366. 
ity Tax rate (1950): $12.782 per $1,000. 
- Bonded debt (1950): $18,918,000. 
Revenue (1950): $8,784, 230.64. 
Expenditure (1950): $7,935,758.79. 


More than two thousand ofl wells are 
located within the limits of Oklahoma City 
or close by, some of them more than a mile 
deep. The quest for oil knew no forbidden 
territory: there are derricks in residential 
districts and even on the grounds of the 
state capitol. 


Oklahoma City sprang into being almost 
Overnight. In 1889, the government threw 
open this territory for settlement, and there 
Was a classic rush across the line to stake 
claims. Within a short time, Oklahoma City 
was & bustling town of 10,000. 


The city now ranks as one of the dozen 
primary livestock markets in the country. 
Packing plants and flour mills are among the 
600 manufacturing concerns. The city is 
also an important aviation center, with 
Tinker Field as an Air Force materiel depot. 
There are six privately owned airports in 
the area surrounding Oklahoma City. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


Incorporated as city: 1857. 

Mayor: Glenn Cunningham (May, 1951). 
1940 population & (rank): 223,844 (39). 

1950 prelim. population & (rank): 247,408 (41). 
1940-50 population change: +10.5%. 

_ 1940 area: Land, 38.9:'sq. mi.; inland water, 0.4. 
Altitude: Highest, 1,245 ft.; lowest, 970. 
Location: On Missouri River near its junction 

with Platte River. 
_. County: Seat of Douglas Co. 
_ Churches: Protestant, 179; Roman Catholic, 
37; Jewish, 7; Orthodox, 3; others, 27 
_ City-owned parks: 50 (3,400 ac.). 
Telephones: 110,000. 
Radio sets: 79,200, 
Television sets: 19,600. 
Radio stations: AM, 5; FM, 1 (transit radio). 
Television stations: 2, 

; Assessed valuation (1950): $348,000,000. 

- City tax rate (1951): $12.85 per $1,000 (without 
school district) .. 

_ Bonded debt (1950): $11,663,500. 

Revenue (1949): $12,514,000. 

.- Expenditure (1949): $12,514,000. 


a PHILADELPHIA 
I 


irst charter as city: 1701. 
ayor: Bernard Samuel (Jan., 1952). 
1940 population & (rank) 1,931,334 (3). 
1950 prelim. population & (rank): 2,064,794 (3). 
1940-50 population change: +6.9%. 
hes’ area: Land, 127.2 sq. mi.; inland water, 


Kititide: Highest, 440 ft.; lowest, sea level. 

Location: In SE part of state, at junction of 
. Schuylkill and Delaware Rivers. 

‘County: Seat of Philadelphia Co. 

City-owned parks: 94 (7,754.54 ac.). 

‘Radio stations: AM, 10; FM, 8. 

Television stations: 3. 

sessed valuation (1950): $3,529,338,287. 
y tax rate (1950): $2.975 per $100. 

et bonded debt (1949): $387,984,755. 


Revenue (1949): $115,695,650. 
Expenditure (1949): $119,820,819. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Incorporated as city: 1816. . 
Mayor: David L. Lawrence (Jan., 1954). 
1940 population & (rank): 671,659 (10). 
1950 prelim. population & (rank): 673,763 (12). 
1940-50 population change: +0.3%. 
(940 area: Land, 52.1 sq. mi.; inland water, — 
3.0. a 
Altitude: Highest, 1,240 ft.; lowest, 715. af 
Location: In SW part of state, at junction of © 
Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers to form — 
Ohio River. 
County: Seat of Allegheny Co. = 
Churches: Protestant, 778; Roman Catholic, 
204; Jewish, 8. 
City-owned parks: 19 (2,127 ac.). 
Telephones: 289,510. 
Radio sets: 675,000. 
Television sets: 135,000. 
Radio stations: AM, 7; FM, 7. 
Television stations: 1. 
Assessed valuation (1949): 
buildings, $577,131,134. : 
City tax rate (1949): Land, $14 per $1, 000; 
buildings, $28 per $1,000. 
Bonded debt (1949): $47,225,400. 
Revenue (1949): $31,925,929. 
Expenditure (1949): $32,866,818. 


No other city in the world produces Fe 
much iron and steel as does Pittsburgh. 
The territory within 30 miles of the court- 
house produces one-fifth of the nation’s pig 
iron, one-fourth of its steel and one-fifth | 
of its glass. No other city in the world pro- 
duces so much aluminum. As though this 
were not enough, Pittsburgh has the lar 
cork-manufacturing plant and the lar; 
pickling and preserving business in the wo. 


Land, $412,663,176; % 


¥T 
| 
> 


considering it a strategic spot. Followin 
original be er. peces the French sei 


Prime Minister of England. 

Pittsburgh’s largest park is Schenley’: ’ 
of 422 acres, which is the home of the Ca 
negie Institute. The Department of F:! 
Arts of the Carnegie Institute holds 
yearly international exhibition of paint: 
which is one of the most widely known i 
U. S. The Carnegie Museum contains > 
five million objects pertaining to na 
sciences, ethnology and the useful arts. 


PORTLAND, OREG. 


Incorporated as city: 1851. 
Mayor: Dorothy McCullough Lee (Jan., 1 
1940 population & (rank): 305,394 (27). | 
1950 prelim. population & (rank): 371,011 
1940-50 population change: +21.5%. 
1940 area: Land, 63.5 sq. mi.; inland water, 
Altitude: Highest, 1,050 ft.; lowest, sea Je 
Lecation: In NW part of state, on Wills 

River. 7 
County: Seat of Multnomah Co. oe 
Churches: Protestant, 400; Roman Catholic 

37; Jewish, 10; Buddhist, 2, ( = =... | 2 

1g 
re - 


owned sakes rs (4, 892 , ae.) 
ephones: 195,340. 
adio stations: AM, 8; FM, 5. 
‘elevision stations: None. 
Assessed valuation (1949-50): 
ity tax rate (1949-50) : 
Bonded debt (June 30, 1950): $23,354,797.20. 
enue (1950): $24,428,529.54. 
penditure (1950): $22,385,585.62. 


ortland has a background of snow-capped 
nountains to the north and east. Mount 
od rises 11,245 feet above sea level, and is 
visible for great distances throughout Oregon. 
cause of the Japan Current, however, Port- 

1 and itself has a mild climate. 


© equable is the city’s weather that 
bing roses run rampant over fences and 
ouses and sometimes even telephone poles. 
ortland holds a famous Rose Festival each 
r in June. Reflecting the diverse inter- 
8 of the region, there takes place in Octo- 
the Pacific International Livestock Ex- 
tion, including a horse show and rodeo. 


wis and Clark sailed past the site of 
land in 1805, on an ex~erdition j/across 
continent for which Congress had ap- 
opriated $2,500. They had started up the 
ourl in the spring of 1804, and they 
1ed the mouth of the Columbia River in 
moes on Noy. 11, 1805. They built a fort 
» the present site of Astoria. From there 
Portland, the Columbia is wide and 

id. At Portland the Willamette flows into 
Columbia, which from that point east 
s to flow through higher and higher 
up to the famous Columbia River 
ree. A dozen beautiful waterfalls drop 
idreds of fect over the solid rock walls on 

regon side of the gorge. 


Th great new aluminum plants and ship- 
rd in the Portland area are among a large 
oup of major industries founded in the 
N orth est following the completion of the 
Bonneville Dam on the Columbia 


$506,769,070. 
$18.10 per $1,000. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
orn sted as city: 1831. 
‘: Walter H. Reynolds (Jan., 1953). 
pulation & (rank): 253,504 (37). 
) prelim. population & (rank): 247,700 (40). 


population change: —2.3%. 
rea: Land, 17.9 sq. mi.; inland water, 


* Highest, 250 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
ation In northern part of state, at head 
tovidence River (north arm of Narra- 


BS Protestant, 94; Roman Catholic, 29. 
ned parks: 10 mike apy 


vision stations: 1. 
rate (1950): $28 per $1,000. 
d debt (1950 est.): $3,545,518.30, 
ue (1951, budget): $26,893,304.48. 
ture (1951, budget): $26,870,862.50. 


r Williams was a religious rebel, and 

S banished from Massachusetts. In 

6 he founded Providence, which he so 

amed in gratitude “for God’s merciful 
vidence in my distress.” Two years later 


he: organized tee ice 


p eh 
the worship of God and to hold college 
commencements in.” Brown University to 
this day holds its commencements in = 
church. : 


Roger Williams still is remembered in 
Providence by a monument overstanding his 
grave, and by 455-acre Roger Williams Park, — 
nearly one-third of which is a chain of 
lakes. 


Since his time, Providence has become 
the second largest city in New England. Its 
early rise was due to its shipping trade, 
which included slaves, rum and molasses 


from the West Indies. Today it distributes ae 


oil, coal and lumber. Apart from sea trade, 
Providence has a thriving textile industry 
manufacturing woolens, worsteds and cot- 
tons. The city also is a leading center of 
jewelry manufacture. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Incorporated as city: 1782. 

Mayor: T. Nelson Parker (July, 1952). 

City Manager: Sherwood Reeder (apptd. 1948) . 

1940 population & (rank): 193,042 (45). : 

1950 prelim. population & (rank): 229,906 (46). 

1940-50 population change: +19.1%. 

1940 area: Land, 21.4 sq. mi.; inland water, 1.6. 

Altitude: Highest, 240 ft.; lowest, 10. Bee 

Location: In east central part of state, on 
James River. 

County: Seat of Henrico Co., but adminis- 
tratively independent. 

Churches: Protestant, 201; Roman Catholte, 
13; Jewish, 5; others, 73. k 

City-owned parks*: 53 (1,100.29 ac.). 

Radio stations: AM, 5; FM, 4. 

Television stations: 1. 

Assessed valuation (1940-50): $481,412,077. iq 

City tax rate (1949-50): Real and personal ~ 
property, $2.20 per $100; machinery, $1 per 
$100 ease 


Bonded debt (June 30, 1950): $32,205,359.60. 
Revenue (1950): $19,779,768.10. 
Expenditure (1950): $19,145,619.91. 


* Including 35 playgrounds. 


Captain John Smith bought from the 
Indian chief Powhatan a tract of land near 
the present site of Richmond in 1609 and 
founded a settlement called None Such. Rich: 
mond was laid out in 1737 by Col. William 
Byrd, and in 1779 it became the capital. 

Today Richmond is one of the leading t 
bacco markets of the country. It has factori 
producing not only cigars and cigarettes 
also chewing tobacco and snuff. Tobace 
its main industry. 


Richmond had two periods of “espec 
historical renown. One was in 1775 wee 
the Virginia Convention met in St. J 
Church to discuss the Revolution. Geo: ‘ 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson attended. 
Patrick Henry made his famous speech 
which he said: “I know not what. 
others may take; but as for me, ‘Bh 
liberty or give ine death.” ' 

Again, during the Civil War, Ri 
came i the historical spotlight. c 
was the capital of the Confederacy. 
after another, the Northern ge “4 


Grant aneny Patocoded: 
ough not Be storming the city itself. His 
_ siege of Petersburg ended in the downfall of 
_ the Confederacy. When Richmond was evacu- 
ated, General Lee ordered the main ware- 
house to be burned, and most of the city 
- Was wiped out by the spreading flames. 


Among the historical buildings which re- 
main in Richmond are the Capitol, which 
was designed by Thomas Jefferson after the 
Maison Carée, an ancient Roman temple at 
Nimes, France. In the rotunda is the famous 
statue of George Washington made from 
life in 1785 by Jean Antoine Houdon. The 
home of Robert E. Lee is now the head- 
quarters of the Virginia Historical Society. 
Another famous citizen of Richmond was 
the pioneer Chief Justice of the U. S., John 
Marshall; the home he built about 1790, a 
quaint red-brick building, contains original 
_ furnishings, family portraits and costumes. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Inoorporated as city: 1834. 
Mayor: Samuel B. Dicker (Dec., 1952). 
City Manager: Louis B. Cartwright (apptd. 
1940). : 
1940 population & (rank): 324,975 (23). 
1950 prelim. population & (rank): 331,252 (31). 
1940-50 population change: +1.9%. 
1940 area: Land, 34.8 sq. mi.; Inland water, 
0.5. 
Altitude: Highest, 655 ft.; lowest, 246 ft. 
Location: In west part of state, on Genesee 
River. 
County: Seat of Monroe Co. 
Churches: Protestant, 128; Roman Catholic, 
38; Jewish, 19; others, 22. 
City-owned parks: 23 (1,880 ac.). 
Telephones: 128,936. 
Radio sets: 98,000. 
Television sets: 42,000. 
_ Radio stations: AM, 6; FM, 2. 
Television stations: 1. 
_ Assessed valuation (1950): $577,408,847. 
- City tax rate (1950): $30.08 per $1,000. 
- Bonded debt (Dec. 31, 1949): $22,931,000. 
by Revenue (1949): $33,801,953.39. 
Expenditure (1949): 32,822,760.94. 


, . 
Rochester is the mecca of camera enthusi-. 
_ asts. Here is the home of the Eastman Kodak 
Company, and here is manufactured 90 per 
cent of the nation’s motion-picture film. 
Tours of the Kodak plants are conducted 
daily. And at the George Eastman House is a 
photographic museum in which are exhibi- 
_ tions and demonstrations of picture processes 
of interest to both amateur and professional 
photographers. 
_ Rochester also is one of the world’s leading 
centers for the manufacture of optical goods 
and — surgical instruments. The Bausch and 
Lomb Optical Company and the Taylor In- 
‘strument Company are here. 
In addition to its factories, Rochester 
des itself on its flowers. In the botanical 
ga dens of Highland Park is a world-famous 
oe tion af lilacs—403 varieties. When they 


a y Orr 


about the end of May, 
tion is held. : 


ae aor 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Incorporated as city: 1822. 
Mayor: Joseph M. Darst (Apr., 1952). 
1940 population & (rank): 816, 048 (8). 
1950 prelim. population & (rank): 852,623 (8). 
1940-50 population change: +4.5%. 
1940 area: Land, 61.0 sq. mi.; inland water, — 
4.0. 2 Ah 
Altitude: Highest, 584 ft.; lowest, 394 ft. ‘ 
Location: On Mississippi River, near its con- : 
junction with Missouri River. 
County: In St. Louis Co., but independent 
city. Ba 
Churches: Protestant, 578; Roman cae a 
86; Jewish, 25; others, 95. _ 
City-owned parks: 71 (3,334 ac.). 
Telephones: 499,377 (metropolitan area). 
Radio sets: 450,000. 
Television sets: 170,000. 
Radio stations: AM, 10; FM, 4. 
Television stations: 1. 
Assessed valuation (1950): 
City tax rate (1950): $2.74 per $100. 
Bonded debt (1950): $32,865,000. 
Revenue (1950): $51,564,725.55. 
Expenditure (1950): $48,168,927.33. 


St. Louis is one of the major industrial cen- — 
ters of the nation. Among its other note 
worthy features is that it is the leading 
beer-producing center of the country. The 
Anheuser-Busch brewery, largest in the 
world, is open to visitors. St. Louis also is ; 
important in the production of stoves, sugar-_ ; 
mill machinery and steel cars. ¥ 


The city is one of the oldest settlements 
tn the Mississippi Valley, having been — 
founded in 1764 as a trading post and named — 
after Louis IX of France. It was at St. Lo 
that ‘‘Upper Louisiana’ was transferred 
France to the U. S. in 1804. 


South of St. Louis lie the Ozark Mountain: 
one of the outstanding playgrounds of tk 
mid-continent. The Ozarks country is 
region of rugged, wooded hills, deep valley 
and swift streams, many of which provide 
excellent fishing. The Ozark ridges ex 
into Arkansas and Oklahoma. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Incorporated as city: 1851. 
Mayor: Earl J. Glade (Jan., 1952). 
1940 population & (rank): 149,934 (57). 
1950 prelim. population & (rank): 181,718 (3 Ue 
1940-50 population change: +21.2%. 
1940 area: Land, 52.5 sq. mi.; inland Bee 
Altitude: | 4,255 ft. 


$1,248,000,000. 


River, near Great Salt Lake. 
County: Seat of Salt Lake Co. rae, 
Churches: Mormon, 135; Roman Caines 8; 

Jewish, 4; others, 38. D 
City-owned parks: 20 (1,134 ac.). 
Telephones: 86,500 
Radio sets: 53,000. 

Television sets: 20,000. 
Radio stations: AM, 5; FM, 3. 
Television stations: 2. 


Assessed valuation (1949): $187,897,877. 
City tax rate (1949): $18.75 per $1,000. 
Bonded debt (1949): $3,397,000. ce | 
Revenue (1949): $8,967,593.30. ie 
Expenditure (1949): $8,772,556.21,000 1 


by 
ne 


Mormon bands came in, and by 1852 the 
colony numbered some 15,000. 


‘roops had to be kept in Salt Lake City 

or several years because of disagreements 

een non-Mormons and Mormons. The 

ctice of polygamy was renounced. by the 

Mormon Church in 1890, and Utah received 
atehood six years later. 


ome of Salt Lake City’s most interesting 
ifices are those occupied or inspired by 
gham Young and his family. The Mormon 
emple was 40 years in the building (1853- 
1893), and none but Mormons are permitted 
‘to enter. The Mormon Tabernacle, with its 
i domed roof, seats 8,000 people. The 
co stical properties of the building are 
ted to be so remarkable that a pin 
jpped at the organ may be heard from 
farthest seat. The organ contains more 
han 10,500 pipes, and its programs have been 
over nation-wide radio networks. The 

c is admitted at specified hours. 
<teen miles from Salt Lake City is Great 
Lake, an inland sea in. which it is 
It for a swimmer to sink because of 

gh salt content. 


_ SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
rporated as city: 1850. 
Elmer E. Robinson (Jan., 1952). 
ulation & (rank): 634,536 (12). 
lim. population & (rank): 760,753 (11). 
population change: +19.9%. } 
: Land, 44.6 sq. mi.; inland water, 


le: Highest, 900 ft.; lowest, sea level. 
Between Pacific Ocean and San 


ones: 417, 133, 
273, 620. 


vision stations: 3. 
ssed valuation (1949-50): $1,508,959,293. 
x e (1949-50): $5.66 per $100. 
ebt (June 30, 1948): $137,025,000. 
948): $65,049,000. 
ture (1948): $63,399,000. 
acl arm of land embraces San Fran- 


the largest land-locked harbor in 
end sheiters it from the Pacific 


‘e 6, the Spaniards established a pre- 
, Or military post, on the end of the 
ly beautiful peninsula. In the 
year, a little town called Yerba 
“Good Herb,” because mint grew 


ent San Francisco, 
When gold was discovered in California 


‘the city quickly .jumped to 10,000, 


tees, first in 1851 and again ‘in "1856. The 


followed a period of more orderly growth, 
and the foundations of the great commerce 
and industry of today were laid. 


San Francisco is the outstanding seapore 
on the Pacifie Coast. Its 43 piers and 17 miles 
of berthing space handle more than 30 
million tons of freight a year. It was one of 
the great shipbuilding centers in World War 
I, at Mare Island, and again in World War II, 
in the Henry Kaiser mass-production yards. 
It remains one of the country’s ear 
naval-training centers. 


Two of the world’s most famous bridges are % 


at San Francisco. One is the Golden Gate 
Bridge, spanning the strait which is the 
entrance to the bay. It is the largest single- 
span suspension bridge in the world, with 
an over-all length of 8,940 feet. The other 
bridge connects San Francisco with Oakland 
across the bay to the east: It is 814 miles long, 
including approaches, and 412 miles of it is 
over navigable water. 


San Francisco has the only municipally 
owned opera house in America. It is one 
of the buildings in the Civic Center, which 
occupies more than three square blocks. In — 
1945, the Civic Center was the scene of the 
international conference that drew up the 
Charter for the U. N. 


The largest Chinatown outside the Orient 
occupies twelve square blocks of San Fran-— 
cisco and has a population of 16,000. De-— 
licious Chinese food is served in its res- 
taurants, fine Chinese products are in its ~— 
shops, and theatrical stars from Canton — 
and Shanghai appear in its theaters. It has 
the only Chinese telephone exchange in the — 
U.S. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 

Incorporated as city: 1869. 
Mayor: William F. Devin (June, 1952). 
1940 population & (rank): 368,302 (22). 
1950 prelim. population & (rank): 462,440 (19). 
1940-50 population change: +25.6%. 
pate Hal Land, 68.5 sq. mi.; inland water, 
Altitude: Highest, 540 ft.; lowest, sea level. : 
Location: In west central part of state, on 

Puget Sound. : 
County: Seat of King Co, wa. 
Churches: Protestant, 250; Roman ara ; 

25; Jewish, 7. 
City-owned parks: 52 (1,845,825 ac.). 
Telephones: 261,639. 
Radio sets: 161,200. 
Television sets: 23,170. 
Radio stations: AM, 9; FM, 3. 
Television stations: 1. q 
Assessed valuation (1950): $418,993,294, 
City tax rate (1950): $49.40 per $1,000. n 
Bonded debt* (Dec. 31, 1949): $22,943, mn in 
Revenue* (1949): $20,879,619.42. 13 
Expenditure* (1949): $20,853,401.93. 


dea “General; not including city-owned light, water, tran- 


A city of steep hills, Seattle lies betwee 
two bodies of water—Puget Sound he 


~ West and Lake Washington on the 


landlocked harbor has made Seattle one 
4 e major ports of the U. S., with docks 
ac modating 120 seagoing vessels at one 
time. Shipping routes to the Orient and 
‘Alaska are the most important. 


Washington leads the nation in sea foods, 
and Seattle reflects that supremacy by being 
the largest halibut port in the world. Of the 
entire season’s catch of cod, more than half 
is salted and shipped to inland markets. 
Canned salmon also is a big item in Seattle’s 
industry. ‘ 


Huge log rafts of fir and red cedar move 
out of Seattle for the lumber markets. The 
city’s home industries include shipyards and 
the Boeing airplane plant, : 


From the western side of Seattle, the 
Olympic Mountains are visible across Puget 
Sound. On the east are the Cascade Moun- 
tains. To the south is snow-capped Mt. 
Rainier. And to the north is Mt. Baker, five 
hours away by automobile. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 


See p. 18 [For map, see p. 56.} 


}____ DOWNIOWN 
|] SAN FRANCI 
|, 


CO 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Incorporated as city: 1848. 3 : 
Mayor: Thomas J. Corcoran (Jan., 1954). 
1940 population & (rank): 205,967 (41). F 
1950 prelim. population & (rank): 220,067 (47). 
1940-50 population change: +6.8%. : 
1940 area: Land, 25.3 sq. mi.; inland water, 
0.4. : 
Altitude: Highest, 840 ft.; lowest, 363. = 
Location: Central part of state, near Oneida — 
Lake. , 
County: Seat of Onondaga Co. Bie: 
Churches: Protestant, 86; Roman Catholic, 23; 
Jewish, 8; others, 8. eek 
City-owned parks: 173 (2,158 ac.). 
Telephones: 101,640. 
Radio stations: AM, 5; FM, 2. 
Television stations: 2. ; 
Assessed valuation (1950): Real estate, $341,- 
216,072; special franchise, $15,604,487. a) 
City tax rate (1950): $27.959 per $1,000. 
Bonded debt (Dec. 31, 1950): $6,097,839.47. 
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Key To Hotels Shown 
On Downtown Map 
1 =-Hotel Alexandria 
2 -Arcady Hotel 


3 = Biltmore Hotel 

4 -Chapman Park Hotel eo 

5 - Commodore Hotel Cae 
6 -Figueroa Hotel é 


7 -—Gaylord Hotel 

8 -Hayward Hotel 
9=Hollywood Roosevelt 

10-Lido Apartment Hotel 

11-Hotel Mariposa 

12- Mayan Hotel 

13- Mayfair Hotel 

14- Olympic Hotel 

15-Park Wilshire Hotel 
6 -Rosslyn Hotel 
7-Savdy Hotel 


18- Stillwell Hote? AND VICINITY 


19—Teris Hotel 
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8,600 
20,000 
12,000 
18,000 
6,200 
15,000 
205 
6,000 
300 
25,000 
None 
20,000 


8,000 
18,000 
12,500 

5,000 
12,300 

9,0008 
12,000 
40,000 

8,250 

1,000 

5,000 
19,800 
15,000 

6,000 

9,000 

1,200 

2,250 
10,000 

6,000 
20,000 
10,000 

5,000 
15,000 

8,200 

360 
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COUNCIL OR COMMISSION 
Term, 


Name Members years Salary? : a 


Council 13 
Council 


$ 1503 
4,000 
7,600. 


te 
o 


Commission 
Council 
Council 
Council 
Council 
Council 
Council 
Council 
Council 
Council 
Council 
Council 
Council 


3,500 
5,000 
5,000 
4,000 
205 
1,200 


None 
3007 
1,200 
Commission 
Council 
Commission 
Council - 
Council 
Council 
Commission 
Council 
Commission 
Council 
Commission 
Council 
Council 
Commission 
Council 
Council 
Council 
Council 
Commission 
Council 
Council 
Commission 
Council’ 
Commission 
Council 


2 
22 
15 
50 

9 
33 

9 

9 

5 

9 

9 

8 

9 

5 
15 

5 

5 


2 a a 8 term is indefinite and at will of Council. ap 
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_Tabulated Data on State Governments 
Source: Questionnaires to the states. 


GOVERNOR LEGISLATURE! HIGHEST COURT? 
Annual | Membership Salaries of Mem- Annual © 
‘ Term salary us soi memberss bers Term salary 
Alabama... 48 $12,000 35 106 4 #4 $$ 20 per diem 7 
‘Arizona 2 10,000 BS oe ea? 8 per diem 5 
Arkansas 2 10,000 100 4 2 1,200 per biennium 7 
_ California 25,000 80 4 2 1,200 per annum 7 12 
~ Colorado 10,000 655 Ara? 100 per month 7 10 
Connecticut 12,000 212 © tiDhtow 2 600 per term 5 8 
Delaware 7,500 35. 4 2 1,077 per annum 6 12 
‘Florida... 12,000 ie etka 10 per diem 7 6 
_ Georgia... . 12,000 205 Mierke 92 15 per diem 7 6 
"Idaho 7,500 59pm 22 10 per diem 4 6 
12,000 153 E ae? 3,000 per annum 7 9 
8,000 100 4 2 1,200 per annum 5 6 
12,000 -108 4 2 2,000 per session 9 6 
10,000 125% 4 2 5 per diem 7 pie 
10,000 100 Sondre 25 per diem 7 8 
12,000 100 4 «4 20 per diem 7 14 
10,000 151 2 2 850 per session 6 7 
4,500 123 Ce 1,800 per annum 5 15 
20,000 280i 42 2 = 3,750 per annum 7 Life 
22,500 2 2 = 2,400 per annum 8 8 
12,000 4 2 2,000 per session 7 6 
10,0009 4 4 1,500 per session 6 8 
10,000 4 2 1,500 per annum i 12 
7,500 4 2 10 per diem 5 6 
10,000 2u 872 per annum 7 6: 
7,600 15 per diem 3 6 
10,000 200 per biennium 5 @4y 
20,000 3,000 per annum (5) 7 
10,000 10 per diem 8 
25,000 5,060 per session 14 
15,000 600 per term 8. 
6,000 5 per diem 0 
13,000 2,600 per annum 6 
15,000 15 per diem? 6 
10,000 8 per diem!8 6 
0 : 25,000 3,000 per session 21 
__ Rhode Island 15,000 5 per diem! / 


1,000 per session 
1,050 per biennium 
4 per diem22 
10 per diem2s 
3600 per annum 
750° per session 
720 p2r session?4 
1,200 per annum 
500 per annum 
200 per month 
12 pet diem 


outh Carolina 9,750 
8,500 

12,000 

12,000 

7,500 

8,500 

15,000 

Washington ; 15,000 
st Virginia 10,000 
12,500 

8,000 


4 
2 
4 
4 
2 
2 
4 
2 
4 
4 
4 
2 
4 
Zz 
2 
4 
4 
2 

4 
4 
4 
4 
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i” 
_ 1Known as General Assembly in Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
j a Maryland, Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Te 
Vermont, Virginia; Legislative Assembly in Montana, North Dakota, Oregon; General Court in Massachu 
New Hampshire; Legisiature in other states. Meets annually in California, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Je 
few York, Rhode Island, South Carolina; biennially in other states. 2? Known as Court of Appeals in Kent 
and, New York; Supreme Court of Appeals in Virginia, West Virginia; Supreme Judicial Court M 
chusetts; Supreme Court of Errors in Connecticut; Superior Court in New Jersey; Supreme 
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“CONGRESS. OF THE UNITED STATE 


PARTY STRENGTH IN CONGRESS 5 
The Senate (Necessary to majority—49) 


73rd 74th 75th 76th 77th . 78th 79th 80th 8ist 82nd 
1933 1935 1937 1939 1941 1943 1945 1947 1949 1951 


59 69 75 69 66 57 57 45 54 49 a 
36 25 17 23 28 38 38 51 42 : 
armer-Labor . 1 1 2 2 0. 0 0 0 (0) 
ogressive «.. pi!) 1 1 1 1 1 1 0 0 
: 0 1 1 1 0 0 0 


The House (Necessary to majority—218) 


313 322 333 262 268 222 243 188 263 235 
117 103 89 170 162 209 190 246 171 : 
5 ve] 5 1 1 1 i) 0 
0 7 8 2 8 2 1 0 
0 0 0 0 Z QO - 0 0 
i) 0 0 0 ny 1 1 


oT : The year shown with each Con, fied is the one in which the first session was held. The party breaxocy™ 
cording, si ane election held the prece 


ing November. 


THE EIGHTY-SECOND CONGRESS 
THE SENATE 


ocrats are in italic type; Republicans in roman. The expiration date of each sena 
rm is Jan. 3 of the year shown in parentheses. An asterisk (*) indicates that th 
tor was peruse to office in the election of Nov. 7, 1950. 


FLORIDA KENTUCKY 
J. Sparkman (1955) Spessard L. Holland Virgil Chapman (1955) 
re: Hill (1957) (1953) Earle C. Clements eet) 
: George A. Smathers (1957) 
LOUISIANA 


st W. McFarland (1953) GEORGIA Allen J. Ellender (1955) 
Hayden (1957) Richard B. Russell (1955) *Russell B. Long (1957) | 
tee *Walter F. George (1957) j Deeb 

5 MAINE 


IDAHO Owen Brewster (1953) | 
Henry C. Dworshak (1955) 2 Margaret Chase tie 
Herman Welker (1957) : (1955) 
ILLINOIS MARYLAND ~ 
Paul H. Douglas (1955) 
Everett M. Dirksen (1957) 
INDIANA MASSACHUSETTS ~ 


William E. Jenner (1953) peel Lodge, J 
*Homer E, Capehart (1957) (1059) 


IOWA 
ee . Guy M. Gillette (1955) 
sewed *Bourke B. Hickenlooper ieee Vandenberg 
am Benton (1953) (1957) 
en McMahon (1957) Homer Ferguson 
KANSAS 


Andrew F. Schoeppel Edward J. Thye : 
8 (1953) (1955) | Hubert H, Hum 
7. (1955) | Frank Carlson (1957). aes yi i. 


7 - MISSOURI 
James P. Kem (1953) 
_ Thos. C. Hennings, Jr. 
(1957) 45 
MONTANA 
Zales N, Ecton (1953) 
James E. Murray (1955) 
_——sNNEBBRASKA 
Hugh Butler (1953) 
Kenneth S. Wherry (1955) 
g NEVADA 
_ George W. Malone (1953) 
_ *Pat McCarran (1957) 


__ NEW HAMPSHIRE 

| Styles Bridges (1955) 
 *Charles W. Tobey (1957) 
NEW JERSEY 


H. Alexander Smith (1953) 
_ Robert C. Hendrickson 
(1958) 
«NEW MEXICO 
Dennis Chavez (1953) 
Clinton P. Anderson (1955) 
NEW YORK 
ving M. Ives (1953) 
es Herbert H. Lehman (1957) 


4Elected Nov. 


_ Frank Porter-Graham (D) served Mar. 
tere McGrath (D), who resigned ‘on Sado. By appointment, Edward L, Leahy (D) served Aug. 1949 


“es Frank W. Boykin 

2. *George M. Grant 

3. *George W. Andrews 
4, K. A. Roberts 

«6. *Albert Rains 

6. *Edward deGraffenried 
*Carl Elliott | 
pete E. Jones, Jr. 
Laurte C. Battle 


_ ARIZONA 


_ NORTH CAROLINA 
Willis Smith (1955)4 
*Clyde R. Hoey (1957) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
William Langer (1953) 
*Milton R. Young (1957) 

OHIO 


John W. Bricker (1953) 
*Robert A. Taft (1957) 


OKLAHOMA 


Robert S. Kerr (1955) 
A. S. M. Monroney (1957) 


OREGON 


Guy Cordon (1955) 
*Wayne Morse (1957) 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Edward Martin (1953) 
James H., Duff (1957) 


RHODE ISLAND 


John O. Pastore (1953)5 
Theodore F. Green (1955) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Burnet R. Maybank 
(1955) 
*Olin D. Johnston (1957) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Karl E. Mundt (1955) 
Francis Case (1957) 


; sep Dec, 1949 and elected Nov. 1950 to serve remainder of term of Raymond E. Baldwin (R), w 
‘Bt Dec. 1949. 2 Appointed Oct. 1949 and elected Nov. 1950 to serve remainder of term of Bert H. Miller 
~ 3 aigued died Oct. 1949. % Elected Nov. 1947 to serve remainder of term of Theodore G. Bilbo (D) who died Aug. 1 
1950 to serve remainder of vo of J. peeve eos £2): who died Mar. 
lec ov. 


to Nov. 1950. 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


At-L means At-Large. An asterisk (*) indicates that the congressman was returne 
cs office in the election of Nov. 7, 1950. The terms of all representatives end Jan. 3, 
a 


ARKANSAS 
1. *E. C. Gathings 
2. *Wilbur D. Mills 
38. *James W. Trimble 
4, *Boyd Tackett 
5. *Brooks Hays 
6. *W. F. Norrell 
7. *Oren Harris 


CALIFORNIA 
1, *Hubert B. Scudder 
2. *Clair Engle 
3. *Leroy Johnson 


TENNESSEE 


Kenneth McKellar (1953) 
Estes Kefauver (1955) 


TEXAS 
Tom Connally (1953) 
Lyndon B. Johnson (1956) 

UTAH aah 


Arthur V. Watkins (1953) 
Wallace F. Bennett (1957) 


eae 
VERMONT 2 

Ralph E. Flanders (1953) 

*George D. Aiken (1957) — Be 

VIRGINIA 

Harry Flood Byrd (1953) 

A, Willis Robertson (1955) 

WASHINGTON 


Harry P. Cain (1953) 
*Warren G. Magnuson — ae 
(1957) Sar 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Harley M. Kilgore (1953) — 
Matthew M. Neely (1955) 


WISCONSIN 


WYOMING 

Joseph C. O'Mahoney ¢ 
(1953) 
Lester C. Hunt (1955) 


1949. By appointment 
1950 to serve remainder of term 


5. *John F. Shelley 
6. *George P. Miller — 


*Ernest K. Bram 
12. P. J. Hillings 
18. *Norris Poulson 
14. S. W. Yorty . 
15. *Gordon L. McDonough 
16. *Donald L. Jackso} 


17. *Cecil R. King 

18. *Clyde Doyle 

19. *Chet Holifield 

20. *Carl Hinshaw 

& . *Harry R. Sheppard 

_ 22, *John Phillips 

_ 28. *Clinton D. McKinnon 


COLORADO 

1. Byron G. Rogers 
*William S. Hill 

J. Edgar Chenoweth 
. *Wayne N. Aspinall 


CONNECTICUT 
_ *Abraham A. Ribicof 
. Horace Seely-Brown 
* John A. McGuire 
Alfred P. Morano 
*James T. Patterson 
-L. *Antoni N. Sadlak 


DELAWARE 
. *J. Caleb Boggs 


_ FLORIDA 


*Robert L. F. Sikes 
Bill LantafT 
*A. S. Herlong, Jr. 


y. E, Cox 
4? L. Forrester 
leaned ae 


enderson Lanham 
mM. (Don) Wheeler 


Kluczynskt 
homas J. O’Brien 
Adolph J. Sabath 
mas S, Gordon 


House of Representatives —(cont.) 
9. *Sidney R. Yates 
10. *Richard W. Hoffman 
11. T. P, Sheehan 
12. *Edgar A. Jonas 
13. Mrs. Ralph E. Church 
14. *Chauncey W. Reed 
15. *Noah M. Mason 
16. *Leo E. Allen 
17. *Leslie C. Arends 
18. *Harold H. Velde 
19. *Robert B. Chiperfield 
20. *Sid Simpson 
21. *Peter F. Mack, Jr. 
22. W. L. Springer 
23. *Edward H. Jenison 
24. *Charles W. Vursell 
25. *Melvin Price 
26. *C. W. (Runt) Bishop 


INDIANA 


1, *Ray J. Madden 

2. *Charles A. Halleck 
8. S. J. Crumpacker, Jr. 
4, E. Ross Adair 

5. J. V. Beamer 

6. *Mrs. Cecil M. Harden 
7. William G. Bray 

8. *Winfield K. Denton 
9. *Earl Wilson 

10. *Ralph Harvey 

11. C. B. Brownson 


IOWA 


1. *Thomas E. Martin 
2. *Henry O. Talle 

3. *H. R. Gross 

4. *Karl M, LeCompte 
5. *Paul Cunningham 
6. *James I. Dolliver 
7. *Ben F. Jensen 

8. *Charles B. Hoeven 


KANSAS 


1. *Albert M. Cole 

2. *Errett P. Scrivner 
8. Myron George 

4. *Edward H. Rees 

5. *Clifford R. Hope 
6. *Wint Smith 


KENTUCKY 


*Noble J. Gregory 

. *John A. Whitaker 
*Thruston B. Morton 
*Frank L. Chelf 
*Brent Spence 
*Thomas R. Underwood 
*Carl D. Perkins 

*Joe B. Bates 

*James S. Golden 


ox OF ne. 


OMIM pone 


LOUISIANA 
. *F. Edward Hébert 
*Hale Boggs 
. “Edwin E. Willis. 


onr 


. *Overton Brooks. 


. *Charles P. Nelson? 


. *Edward A. Garmatz 
. *George H. Fallon 


. *Philip J. Philbin 


. *Thomas J. Lane ~ 
. *Angier L. Goodwin ' 
. *Donald W. Nicholson ~ 
. “Christian A. Herter — 

. *John F. Kennedy 

. *Johnn W. McCormack 


OMIBAO Pwr 


. 


. “Gerald R. Ford, Jr. 
. *William W. Blackney — 
. *Jesse P. Wolcott 


OMAR PwONre 


. *John Lesinski,. Jr. 3 


cortoorPonr 


*Otto E. Passman — 
*James H. Morrison 
“Henry D.Larcade, Jr. — 
*A. Leonard anew, 


*Robert Hale? 


*Frank Fellows! 


MARYLAND 


*Edward T. Miller 
J. P.. S. Devereaux 


*Lansdale G. Sasscer. 
*J. Glenn Beall — 


MASSACHUSETTS __ 


*John W. Heselton 
*Foster Furcolo 


*Harold D. Donohue 
*Edith Nourse Rogers 
*William H. Bates ; 


. *Richard B. Wiggles- 
worth : 
* Joseph ee Martin, Jr. 


MICHIGAN 4, 
T. M. Machrowicz 
George Meader gh £ 
*Paul W. Shafer | : 
*Clare E. Hoffman” 


*Fred L. Crawford 
Ruth Thompson ~ 
*Roy O. Woodruff 
*Charles E. Potter a 
*John B. Bennett TAN 
*George D. O’Brien ee 
*Louis C. Rabaut = 
*John D. Dingell ~ 


*George A. Dondero _ 


MINNESOTA 
*August H.” “Andre 
*Joseph P. O’Ha 
*Roy W. Wier — 
*Eugene J. McCarthy 
“Walter H. Judd 
*Fred Marshall hy 
*H. Carl Andersen 
*John- sre bee 


_ MISSISSIPPI 
*John E. Rankin 
*Jamie L. Whitten 
Frank E. Smith 
*Thomas G. Abernethy 
*Arthur Winstead 
*William M. Colmer 
*Johnn Bell Williams 


MISSOURI 
*Clare Magee 
*Morgan M. Moulder 
*Phil J. Welch 
*Leonard Irving 
. *Richard Bolling 
*George H. Christopher 
*Dewey Short 
*A. S. J. Carnahan 
9. *Clarence Cannon 
> *Paul C. Jones 
*John B. Sullivan 
; T. B. Curtis 
13. *Frank M, Karsten 


MONTANA 


1. *Mike Mansfield 
2. *Wesley A. D’Ewart 


NEBRASKA 


1, *Carl T. Curtis 
2. H. Buffett 
3. *Karl Stefan 
4 *A. L. Miller 


Py 


SIO be 


IAN OD 


o 


pat bt bem 
NrO 


. 


si NEVADA 
_ At-L. *Walter S. Baring 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


1. *Chester E. Merrow 
. *Norris Cotton 


NEW JERSEY 


. *Charles: A. Wolverton 
*T. Millet Hand 

-*James C. Auchincloss 
*Charles R. Howell 
*Charles A. Eaton 
*Clifford P. Case 
*William B, Widnall 
*Gordon Canfield 
*Harry L. Towe 

, *Peter W. Rodino, Jr. 

11. *Hugh J. Addonizio 

12. *Robert W. Kean 

13. A. D. Sieminski 

14, *Edward J. Hart 


Renee | 
SLSNATPEYE BV 


NEW MEXICO 
At-L. *A. M. Fernandez 
At-L. John J. Dempsey 


NEW YORK 
1, Ernest Greenwood 
2. *Leonard W. Hall 
3. *Henry J. Latham 
*L, Gary Clemente 
T. Vincent Quinn 


*James J. Delaney — 
*Louis B. Heller 


. V. L. Anfuso 
. *Eugene J. Keogh 
. *Edna F. Kell 


*James J. Heffernan 
*John J. Rooney 
*Donald L. O’Toole 


14. *Abraham J. Multer 


12. 


. *Emanuel Celler 

. “James J. Murphy 

. “Frederic Coudert, Jr. 
. James G. Donovan 

. *Arthur G. Klein 

. *Franklin D. Roosevelt, 


Jr. 
*Jacob K. Javits 


- *Adam C. Powell, Jr. 
. S. A. Fine 

. *Isidore Dollinger 

. *Charles A. Buckley 
. *Christopher C. 


McGrath 


. *Ralph W. Gwinn 


*Ralph A. Gamble 


. *Katharine St. George 
. J. E. Wharton 

. *Bernard W. Kearney 
. *William T. Byrne 


*Dean P. Taylor 


. “Clarence E, Kilburn 
. W. R. Williams 

. *R. Walter Riehlman 
. *Edwin Arthur Hall 

. “John Taber 


*W. Sterling Cole 


. *Kenneth B. Keating 


H. C. Ostertag 


. W. E, Miller 
. E. P. Radwan 
. John C. Butler 


*Daniel A. Reed 
NORTH CAROLINA 


. *Herbert C. Bonner 
. *John H. Kerr 

. *Graham A, Barden 
. *Harold D. Cooley 


*Thurmond. Chatham 
*Carl T. Durham 


. *F. Ertel Carlyle 
. *Charles B, Deane 


*Robert L. Doughton 
*Hamilton C. Jones 
W. W. Jones 


“*Monroe M. Redden 


NORTH DAKOTA 


At-L. F. G. Aandahl 
At-L. *Usher L. Burdick 


NAGTPonNHe 


OHIO 


*Charles H. Elston 
W. E. Hess 
*Edward Breen 


*William M. McCulloch - 


*Cliff Clevenger 
*James G. Polk 
*Clarence J. Brown 


8. J. E. Betts 
9. F. REaMs : 
10. *Thomas A. Jenkins — 
11. *Walter E, Brehm” 
12. *John M. Vorys 
13, *Alvin F. Weichel 
14. W. H. Ayres =~ 
15. *Robert T. Secrest 
16. Frank T. Bow y 
17, *J. Harry McGregor ~ 
18. *Wayne L. Hays 
19. *Michael J. Kirwan 
20. *Michael A. Feighan 
21. *Robert Crosser — 
22. *Frances P. Bolton 
At-L. G. H. Bender ~ 


OKLAHOMA 


1. G. B. Schwabe ; 
2. *William G. Stigler 
8. *Carl Albert 

4. *Tom Steed 
6. John Jarman 
6. *Toby Morris ae 
7. “Victor Wickersham ee 
8 P. Belcher ie oak 

QREGON 

1. *Walter Norblad 
2. *Lowell Stockman 
3. *Homer D. Angell 

4. *Harris Elsworth = 


PENNSYLVANIA. Beer: 
*William A. Barrett 


= 
3 
3 
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R 
2 
i=] 
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*Hardie Scott 
*Earl Chudof 
*William J. Green, Jr. 
*Hugh D. Scott, Jr. 
*Benjamin F. James — é ; 
A. C. Vaughn : 
. *Paul B. Dague 
10. *Harry P. O'Neil 
11. *Daniel J. Flood 

12, *Ivor D. Fenton ~ ee 
13, *George M. Rhodes ; 
14, *Wilson D. Gillett 
15. A. R. Bush 


op oo 


OM AM 


19. *Leon H. Gavin — 
20. *Francis E. Walter ree 
21. *James F. Lind 
22, *James E. Van Zandt 


25. *Louis E. Graham — 
26. *John P. Saylor “a 
27, *Augustine B. Kelley 
28. *Carroll D. Kearns 
29, *Harry J. Davenport 
30. *Robert J. Corbett | 
31. *James G. Fulton 
32. *Herman P. Eberha 
83. *Frank Buchanan 


RHODE ISLAND 


House of Representatives —(cont.) 


8, *Albert Thomas- 4, *Hal Holmes 
1. *Aime J. Forand 9. *Clark W. Thompson 5. *Walt Horan 
2. *Jonn E. Fogarty 10, *Homer Thornberry 6. *Thor C. Tollefson 
11. *W. R. Poage 

SOUTH CAROLINA 12. *Wingate H. Lucas WEST VIRGINIA — 
. *L, Mendel Rivers 13, *Ed Gossett 1. *Robert L. Ramsay. 
. John J. Riley 14, poen E. Lyle, Jr, 2. *Harley O, Staggers 

3, W. J. B. Dorn 15. i htoud M, Bentsen, Jr. 3. *Cleveland M. Bailey — 
. *Joseph R. Bryson 16. ae Regan 4, *M. G. Burnside | 
. *James P, Richards 17, *Omar Burleson 5, *John Kee 
_ *John L. McMillan 18. Walter Rogers 6 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


1. *Harold O. Lovre 1. *Lawrence H. Smith 
2. E. Y. Berry UTAH 2. *Glenn R. Davis. 
at ; Ps 3. *Gardner R. Withrow 
TENNESSEE LSS aie 4. *Clement J. Zablocki~ 
B. C. Reese 5. C. J. Kerster 
H. H. Baker VERMONT 6. W. K. Van Pelt 
*James B, Frazier, Jr. At-L. W. L. Prouty 7. *Reid F. Murray 
. *Albert Gore 8, *John W. Byrnes 
*Joe L, Evins VIRGINIA 9. *Merlin Hult 
. *J. Percy Priest 1. E. J. Robeson, Jr. 10. *Alvin E, O’Konski_ 
*Pat Sutton 2. *Porter Hardy, Jr. 
8. *Tom Murray 8. *J. Vaughan Gage WYOMING 
*Jere Cooper 4, *Watkins M. Abbitt At-L. W. H. Harrison 
. *Clifford Davis 5. *Thomas B. Stanley iv) 
; 6. *Clarence G. Burton ALASKA 
TEXAS 7. *Burr P. Harrison *E. L. Bartlett? 
1. *Wright Patman 8. *Howard W. Smith 
*J, M. Combs 9. *Tom B. Fugate HAWAII 


*Lindley Beckworth 
*Sam Rayburn 
l. Frank Wilson 


-1E jected in state election of Sept. 11, 1950. 
a stad Democrat. Does not have a vote. 


19. *George H. Mahon 
20. *Paul J. Kilday 
21. *O. C. Fisher 


WASHINGTON 


1. *Hugh B. Mitchell 
2. “Henry M. Jackson 
3. *Russell V. Mack 


Congressional Committees 


Source: Congressional Directory. 


r the Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, the number of standing commdittcey: ‘t 
e Senate was reduced from thirty-three to fifteen, and committees of the House of 
sentatives from forty-five to nineteen. This reduction became effective jeter ino?! 3, 
1947, the opening date of the 80th Congress. i Siw GT 


Members 
8 H 


2 Delegate. Does not have a vote. 


Committees 


. *E, H. Hedrick 


WISCONSIN _ 


Oe R. Porring tong 5 


PUERTO RICO — 
A. Fernés-Iserns : 
3 Resident Commissioner, ected 


3% Interstate and Foreign Com- 
7 ete Eee 3. merce 


ei i ie ie ec ) 


MeYeb 7s Sedo: 21 45 | Judiciary : : 
cp See a aie 13 86 | Labor and Public Welfare ..... 
ces hed « 13 .27 | Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
trict of Columbia .:......... 13 25 | P. O. and Civil Service ::.... 
Educ ation” aHaMLghors .ae. cl. Ay 25 | Public Lands ...... 4 REN, ae i 
iditures in Exec. Dept.’s ... 13 25 | Public Works .......... erate 


AP ernest A... 2 fan? 18 .. | Rules ths pans etadanme ee ne wi 


ea 


e Rel gereet. ahlk sf. sx uf 
Administration eo | ame He sthel | hs 25 
lot and Insular Affairs .... 13... 


Veterans’ Affairs . tani era 
Ways and Means . a ar at 


ae e 
: Geographic Data 
Source: U. 8. Coast and Geodetic Survey. ; Ly 
"Highest Ben MC Waltney, Callt* oc occ: Speke ees ee .. 14,495 ft 
muowest, point: Death Valley, Calif." 0.2.20... eee eee eet 280 ft. below sea level 
Most northern point: Lake of the Woods projection, Minn. .......... 49° 23’ 04.5” N. lat. 
Most southern point: Cape Sable, Fla. .......... 0... . cc cece eee eens 25° 07 N. lat. 
_ Most eastern point: West Quoddy Head, Maine ...................... 66° 57’ W. long. 
\ Most western point: Cape Alava, Wash. ............ 0c. c eee eee eee 124° 44’ W. long. - 
Places farthest apart: Cape Flattery, Wash., to a point on the : 
MOTs -COESt-SOUtD Ofs Miamd ey iG cis atetaieia SR sce ake we wa Bip Rhea 2,835 mis 
Re : 39° 50’ N. lat. — 
_ Geographic center: near Lebanon, Smith County, Kans. ............. 98° 35’ W. long. — 
“Northern boundary: Canada and Great Lakes ............. 0... cece eee eee 3,987 mi. | 
Southern boundary: Gulf of Mexico and Mexican boundary ............... 5,654 mi. 
‘Eastern boundary: Atlantic tidal coastline .............. cece eee eee 5,565 mi, — 
Western boundary: Pacific tidal coastline ............ 2. cece ee ee ee cee 2,730 mi. 
LET Aah. foe devel tote Eis 0 Sep ater cers eee ne EPRI NBS i osam a EB Gini 17,936 mi. — 
s pi The highest and lowest points in the U.8. are 86 mi. U.S. Water Area Other 
; Than Inland Water 
Territorial Expansion of the eee 
| United States =| Chesapeake Bay 2020000000200 
ipeackan Date sq. mit | Delaware Bay .............. teens 
sey Erie, cakes si. sth... see eee ee 
CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES Georgia and Juan de Fuca, 
tae 888,811 Straits: of: 3a6.oc bw 
Huron)-bake’ 38. 0tc cece onletena 
ees potas Long Island Sound ............... 
SB10S— = ..58:080 | ’ntexicn, “Guilt of wo! 6 Rate eae 
By treaty with Spain .... 1819 13,443 | michigan, Lake ..............0-00- 
Texas .................. 1845 390,144 | New York Harbor ........... ee 
| ea ee 1846. 285,580 | Ontario, Lake ......4....0-s0- 3 
Mexican Cession ........ 1848 629,017. :|) Pacifie: Ocean 4). .0.5. 5s vel ee ; 
Gadsd: Rear ene 1853 29,640 | Puget Sound ................ oe aeons 
aes St. Clair, Lakees.ciae ws cee eee 
Total ................. ..., 8,022,387 | Superior, Lake ..............+.-+- 
OUTLYING TERRITORY? Total: -s)...-S. EGR Mires tap lt ee eee : : 
Alaska Territory ........ 1867 586,400 F ie 
Hawaii Territory ....... 1898 6,454 U. S. Population and Ar Cae 
JOuipesce am 1899 3,435 ; ; 
oa an 1899 206 norease Over, He] Tres 
American Samoa ........ 1900 76 it oe Preveding cegans jane 
_ Panama Canal Zone ..... 1904-2 -553° | Consus U8 Number Per cent | sq. mi. 
Virgin Islands of U.S. ... 1917 1383 |_| —— |——_ } ——__|_ 
ISU EMETTITOLYS se eas 1947 846 1790-1 19 3;929; 214 ee rose ...+ | 867,980 | 


- 1800...] 5,308,483 | 1,379,269 35.1 | 867,980 | 
ovens wo v-+ 698,108 | y919°""]  7;239'881 | 1,931,398 36.4 | 1,685,865 | 
Aggregate .......... .++» $,620,490 | 1820... 6,938,453 | 2,398,572 33.1 | 1,753,588 | 
1830...| 12,866,020 | 3,227,567 33.5 | 1,753,588 
3 1840...} 17,069,453 | 4,203,433 32.7 | 1,753,588 
os Serle gaa 1850...| 23,191,876 | 6,122,423 35.9 | 2,944,337 | 
EN ra pel bles ir ver of the North, | 1960...) 31,443,321 | 8,251,445 35.6 | 2,973,965 | 
sidered a part of the Louisiana Purctase, meumes ©" | 1g70...| 39,818,449 | 8,375,128 26.6 | 2,973,965 | 
*The Philippine Islands, acquired in 1899, became | 1880...) 50,155,783 | 10,337,334 26.0 _ 
dependent on July 4, 1946. 1890...) 62,947,714 | 12,791,931 25.5 
«Includes Baker, outs Enderbury, Howland, Jar- 1900...| 75,994,575 | 13,046,861. 20.7 
i, Johnston, and Midway Islands; aldo certain ‘other | 1919. °'| 91,972,266 | 15,977,691 21.0 


ing islands (21 sq, mi.), 

1920. ..| 105,710,620 | 13,738,354 149 
si ety ad by apa Coroline, so Marmball’ | 1939, .|\ 122,775,046 | 17,064,426 | 16.1 
1940. ..| 131,669,275 | 8,894,229 7.2 


1950... .| 150,555,592 | 18,886,317 14.3 


dad. ‘Sources: U, 8. Bureau of the Census, 


Heceenes See site 


id 


wr 


zs 


Highest, Lowest, and Average Altitudes in the United § States 
"(Revised June, 1950). 
Source: U. 8. Geological Survey. 


| Average 
elevation, 
Highest point 


Cheaha Mountain 
Humphreys Peak 
Blue Mountain 
Magazine Mountain 
Mount Whitney 
Mount Elbert 

N. Bdy.-Mt. Frissell 
Centerville 
Tenleytown 

Sec. 30, T6N, R2OW 
Brasstown Bald 


Greensfork Township 
In Osceola County 

In T15S R43W 

Big Black Mountain 
Driskill Mountain 


Mount Greylock 
Porcupine Mountains 
Misquah Hills 
Woodall Mountain 


Epworth Township 


Boundary Peak, White Mountains 


Mount Washington 
High Point 
Wheeler Peak 
Mount Marcy 
Mount Mitchell. 
Black Butte 
Campbell Hill 
Black Mesa 


Mt. Davis, Negro Mountains 
Jerimoth Hill 


Harney Peak 
Clingmans Dome 
Guadalupe Peak 
Kings Peak 
Mount Mansfield 
Mount Rogers 
Mount Rainier 
Spruce Knob 
Sugarbush Hill 
Gannett Peak 


I elow sea level. 


Lowest point 


Gulf of Mexico 
Colorado River 
Ouachita River 


Death Valley 
Arkansas River 
Long Island Sound 
Atlantic Ocean 
Potomac River 
Atlantic Ocean 
Atlantic Ocean 
Snake River 
Mississippi River 
Ohio River 
Mississippi River 


| Sea level 
Sealevel 
Sealevel 
Sea level 


Verdigris River............ 


Mississippi River 
New Orleans 
Atlantic Ocean. ... 
Atlantic Ocean 
Atlantic Ocean 
Lake Erie 

Lake Superior 
Gulf of Mexico 


Kootenai River 


Southeast corner of State. . .. 


Colorado River 


Red River 
Ohio River 
Red River 


Delaware River.......... ¥ 


Atlantic Ocean 


Big Stone Lake ts otto bere 
Mississippl River. ....... 


Gulf of Mexico 
Beaverdam Creek... . 


| Lake Champlain 
Atlantic Ocean.......... 
athe Sea we. 
: 240 


Pacific Ocean.......... 
Potomac River......... 
Lake Michigan 

Belle Fourche River 


Forest Resources of the United States 


i ; 
e forests of the United States include 
00 different kinds of trees and still 
millions of acres. But since the days 


alf of the United States was forest, 


od by about half, and the condition 


mad "4 


of the remaining forests has 


Sea level 7 
Sealevel — 
Sea level: 


Sea level 
230 
1,800 
840 
470. 

Sea level 

Sea fevel 
2,817 fz 

Sea. a 4 
Sea level 


ead 


sel 


. ea foal, : 


A 


United States Forest Land, 1945 $4 


Old growth 


(in acres) 


Second-growth saw timber .. 
Pole timber . .. A 
Seedling and sapling area ... 
Poorly stocked and denuded 


000 


ES . 


hist Se Mountain 
Mt. Whitney 

- Mt. Elbert. 

_ Mt. Massive 

Mt. Rainier 

. Mt. Harvard 

Mt. Williamson 
La Plata Peak 
Blanca Peak 
Uncompahgre Peak 
Crestone Peak 
Mt. Lincoln 
Grays Peak 

: Torreys Peak 
Mt. Evans 
Castle Peak 

- Quandary Peak 

- Longs Peak 
Mt. Sil! 

- North Palisade 

_ Mt. Wilson 

Mt. Antero 

_ White Mountain 

Mt. Cameron 

Mt. Russell 

Shavano Peak 

Mt. Princeton 

Mt. Yale 

Mt. Bross 

Mt. Shasta 

Point Success 

_ San Luis Peak 

t. Sneffels 

Mt. Democrat 

restone Needle 

aroon Peak 


: 


Kit Carson Peak 
umboldt Peak 


Snowmass Mountain 
Mt. Columbia 


Spit Mountain 
ae Peak 


Mountain Peaks in the U. S. Over 14,000 Feet 


Source: U. 8. Geological Survey. 


S State County 
California Tulare-Inyo 
Colorado Lake 
Colorado Lake 
Washington Pierce 
Colorado Chaffee 
California Inyo 
Colorado Chaffee 
Colorado Costilla-Huerfano-Alamosa 
Colorado Hinsdale 
Colorado Custer-Saguache 
Colorado Park 
Colorado Clear Creek-Summit 
Colorado Clear Creek-Summit 
Colorado Clear Creek 
Colorado 4 Gunnison-Pitkin 
Colorado Summit 
Colorado Boulder 
California Fresno 
California Fresno 
Colorado Dolores 
Colorado Chaffee 
California Alpine-Mono 
Colorado ’ Park 

' California Inyo 
Colorado Chaffee 
Colorado Chaffee 
Colorado Chaffee 
Colorado Park 
California Siskiyou 
Washington. Pierce 
Colorado Saguache 
Colorado Ouray 
Colorado Park-Lake 
Colorado Custer-Saguache 
Colorado Pitkin 
Colorado Costilla 
Washington Pierce 
Colorado El Paso 
Colorado Saguache 
Colorado ; Custer 
Colorado La Plata 
Colorado La Plata 
Colorado . Pitkin-Gunnison 
Colorade Chaffee 
Colorado Costilla-Las Animas ~* 
Colorado La Plata 
California Fresno-Inyo 
Colorado Hinsdale 
California Fresno 
Colorado Clear Creek 
California Tulare 
Colorado Park-Lake 
Colorado Saguache 
Colorado San Miguel 
California Tulare 
California Tulare 
Colorado Hinsdale-Ouray 
Colorado Pitkin-Chaffee 
Colorado Hinsdale 
Colorado Hinsdale 
Colorado Pitkin 
California ; Tulare-Inyo 


Colorado Pitkin AES SG) AE 


(360 or more miles long) 


_ ALABAMA (316 mi.): From junction of 
Tallapoosa R. and Coosa R. in Alabama to 
junction with Tombigbee R. to form Mo- 
_ bile R. and Tensaw R. 
_ ALLEGHENY (325 mi.): From Potter 
Co. in Pennsylvania to junction with 
Monongahela R. at Pittsburgh to form 
Ohio R. 
ARKANSAS (1,450 mi.): From Lake Co. 
ee in Colorado to Mississippi R. in Arkansas. 
BIG BLACK (330 mi,): From Webster 
: Co. in Mississippi to Mississippi R. 
~BIGHORN (386 mi.): From junction of 
Popo Agie R. and Wind R. in Wyoming 
_ to Yellowstone R. in Montana. 
BRAZOS (870 mi.): From junction. of 
alt Fork and Clear Fork in Texas to Gulf 
exico, 
CANADIAN (906 mi.): From Colfax Co. 
New Mexico to Arkansas R. in Okla- 
oma. 
CEDAR (329 mi.): 


From south central 


CHATTAHOOCHEE (410 mi.): From 
s Co. in Georgia to junction with 


a LARK FORK (c. 300 mi.): From Silver 
o. in Montana to Pend Oreille Lake 


“COLORADO (1,450 mi.): From Grand 

. in Colorado to Gulf of California in 
ico. 

ILORADO (840 mi.): From Dawson 

in Texas to Matagorda Bay. 


UMBIA (1,270 mi.) : From Columbia 


yeen Oregon and Washington. 
ONNECTICUT (407 mi.): From Con- 
cut Lakes in New Hampshire to Long 
Sound in Connecticut. 
‘CUMBERLAND: (687 mi.): From junc- 
n of forks in Harlan Co, in Kentucky to 


OTA (Sometimes called JAMES) 
) mi.): From Wells Co. in North 
ota to Missouri R. in South Dakota. 

MOINES (827 mi.): From junction 
‘ks in Humboldt Co. in Iowa to Missis- 


A (c. 630 mi.): From southwest New 
xico to Colorado R. in Arizona. 

_ GREEN (360 mi.): From Lincoln Co. in 
Kentucky to Ohio R, in Indiana. 

EN (730 mi.): From Sublette Co. 
oming to Colorado R. in Utah. 
UDSON (306 mi.): From Essex Co. in 


; Fete and New Jersey. 


Rivers of the U. S. 


York to Upper New York Bay between 
teebsans - Minnegota to. Lake ‘Winnipeg in 


JAMES (340 mi.): From junction of 
Jackson R. and Cowpasture R. in Virginia 
to Chesapeake Bay. 

LITTLE COLORADO (300 mit.) : From 
Apache Co. in Arizona to Colorado R. 

LITTLE MISSOURI (560 mi.): From 
northeast Wyoming to Missouri R. in 
North Dakota. : 

MILK (625 mi.): From Glacier Co. in 
Montana to Missouri R. 

MINNESOTA (332 mi.): From Big Stone — 
Lake between Minnesota and South Da- ~ 
kota to Mississippi R. at St. Paul. . 

MISSISSIPPI (2,470 mi.): From Lake 
Itasca in Minnesota to Gulf of Mexico in 
Louisiana. ; ; 

MISSOURI (2,475 mi.): From junction 
of Jefferson R., Madison R., and Gallatin 
R. in Montana to Mississippi R. near Bt. 
Louis. : 

NEOSHO (460 mi.): From Morris Co. in — 
Kansas to Arkansas R. in Oklahoma. i 

NIOBRARA (431 mi.): From Niobrara 
Co. in Wyoming to Missouri R. in Nebraska. — 

NORTH CANADIAN (760 mi.): From ~ 
Union Co. in New Mexico to Canadian R. 
in Oklahoma. 

NORTH PLATTE (618 mi.): From Jack- 
son Co. in Colorado to junction with 
So. Platte R. in Nebraska to form Platte R. 

NUECES (338 mi.): From near Edwards- 
Real Co. border in Texas to Nueces Bay. 

OHIO (981 mi.): From junction of — 
Allegheny R. and Monongahela R. at 
Pittsburgh to Mississippi R. between Ili- © 
nois and Kentucky. 

OSAGE (500 mi.): From junction of — 
Elm Creek and Onion Creek in™ Kansas 
to Missouri R. in Missouri, = © — 

OUACHITA (605 mi.): From Polk Co. ‘in 
Arkansas to Black R, in Louisiana. . A dl 

PEARL (490 mi.): From Neshoba Co. in 
Mississippi to Gulf of Mexico. hetween 
Mississippi and Louisiana. : 

PECOS (7385 mi.) : From Mora Co. we New 
Mexico to Rio Grande in Texas. © 


PLATTE (310 mi.): From junction of 
North Platte R. and South Platte R. in 
Nebraska to Missouri below Omaha. A 

PLATTE (c. 300 mi.): From Union Co. j 
in Iowa to Missouri R. in Missouri, 


POWDER (375 mi.): From junction of — 
forks in Johnson Co, in hates be 
Yellowstone R. in Montana. 4 : 


RED (1,018 mi.) : From junction ° t 
in Tillman Co. in Oklahoma to Miss 
R. in Louisiana. 


RED (Sometimes called RED RIV 


THE NORTH) (c. 310 mi.): From Spins 
of Otter Tail R. and Bois de 


REPUBLICAN (445 mi,): From eastern 

orado to junction with Smoky Hill R. 

n ‘Kansas ‘to form Kansas R. ‘ 

RIO GRANDE (1,800 mi.): From San 
Juan Co. in Colorado to Gulf of Mexico 
_ between ‘Texas and Mexico. 

_. ROANOKE (380 mi.): From junction of 
forks in Montgomery Co. in Virginia to 
Albemarle Sound in North Carolina. 

ROCK (300 mi.): From Washington Co. 
in Wisconsin to Mississippi R. in Ilinois. 

SABINE (380 mi.): From junction of 
_ forks in Hunt Co. in Texas to Sabine Lake 
between Texas and Louisiana. 

_ SACRAMENTO (382 mi.): From Siski- 
you Co. in California to Suisun Bay. 

SAINT FRANCIS (425 mi.): From Iron 
~ Co. in Missouri to Mississippi R. in Arkan- 

sas. 

‘BALMON (420 mi.): 
in Idaho to Snake R. 
SAN JOAQUIN (350 mi.) : From junction 
of forks in Madera Co. in California to 
_ Sacramento R. 

SAN JUAN (360 mi.): From Archuleta 
_ Co. in Colorado to Colorado R. in Utah. 
SAVANNAH (314 mi.): From junction of 
Tugaloo R. and Seneca R. in South Caro- 
lina to Atlantic Ocean between Georgia 
5 - and » ‘South Carolina. 
SMOKY HILL (540 mi.) : From Cheyenne 
Co. in Colorado to junction with Republi- 
can R. in Kansas to form Kansas R. 


From Custer Co. 


‘ 

y 
Alabama_ Re Sere. Ss gOS Ala. 
SLID, cy eae ER CS Rai na are Ariz, 
Arkansas ..... \ Se ae eee ees Ark. 
‘i RRTETON TATE oN cts tee sa oleae Calif., Cal. 
_ Colorado © 2 1 stn SC SIO RI RON CRC Ce Colo., Col. 
Conn. 
SR late geattaelee Del 
_ District OrrColumbie svi... fo M gears D. C. 
ig Florida — 4. 2 OE EO aOR Be ee Fla, 
: Georgia REN Astro catWs ei Ses ard dys e «ao Ga. 
Beecabo ee . (none), Ida., Id. 


aie = vadse se 00 C050 01m 0 ke tien Seen tie 
a SpE ta wei (8) som v lw: (6, vyielehie ioe tate. were 
ee ee eC 
6:,41(€, BU OLD) Oho ,6 v0) 8 00\'9 im imei e 
«Boece ot ere awe penee se sanves 
ee 
a a ee 


Se ee 


rua ‘designation (ore) means 


Abbreviations of the States 


the first 1s the one preferred. by the U.S. Post Office 
ae arin ay teas abe the ‘Department Prefers the state not be abbreviated, 5 


SNAKE (1,038 mi.): From Yellowstone 
National Park in Wyoming to Columbia R. | 
in Washington. 


SOUTH PLATTE (424 mi.): From Park 
Co. in Colorado to junction with Nort 
Platte R. in Nebraska to form Plaite R. — 

SUSQUEHANNA (444 mi.): From Otsego — 
Co. in New York to Chesapeake Bay in > 
Maryland. 

TALLAHATCHIE (301 mi.) : From Tinpah 
Co. in Mississippi to junction with Yaio- 
busha R. to form Yazoo R. 5 : 

TENNESSEE (652 mi.): From junction 
of Holston R. and French Broad RK, near 
Knoxville to Ohio R. in Kentucky. 

TOMBIGBEE (409 mi.): From junction 
of forks near Amory, Mississippi, to junc- 
tion with Alabama R. in Alabama to sore 
Mobile R. and Tensaw R. 


TRINITY (360): From junction of forks © 
in Kaufman Co. in Texas to Galveston Bay. 


WABASH (475 mi.): From Darke Co, in 
Chio to Ohio R. between Illinois and 
Indiana. 


WASHITA (500 mi.) : From Hemphill 
in Texas to Red R. in Oklahoma. 


WHITE (690 mi.): From Madison c 
in Arkansas to Mississippi R. ; 


WISCONSIN (480 mi.): From Vilas Co. 


) 


in Wisconsin to Mississippi R. Fase 


YELLOWSTONE (671 mi.): From Park 
Co. in Wyoming to Missouri R. in North 
Dakota. 


Nebraska. 22...) saudi eee Nebr., Neb . 
Nevada : 
New Hampshire ............ Sh Sicleveces 
New. Jersey... /-% sere sicusseecelere rere N, 
New Mexico 
New York 9 :21.c.5 lee PRE ab ars 
North CaroHna 2 oa... «clere sratat nanan 
North Dakota fun antes N. Dak 
Ohlo 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania (aoe Pa., Penn., Pe 
Rhode Island <.). <<. ©. "a5 aac Bes 
South, Carolina: ? <i.) ers sie eee iS 
South Dakota-<3. o.2j..crren 8. Dak., 
Tennessee 
WW) 4:): Ee en APUA nM chro cco es 
Utah 
Vermont 
Aipty:3 hdl: RRMA ES Peyote, Reais 
Washington : Ne 
West, Virginia (n05..62 0. lus amnrenne : 

Wisconsin ‘ 
Wyoming 


ele Wieite eens ele ele © els) ene) sie! Sues mletslel eke 


Bae ee a ale leterelleceleye welt ntee kanes 


bbs ye 9, 0) ee cores e) 0) me: shel enerens ems 


eecehadele 60006 ols 6 (a) 6) er eeneneyie 


ieee 


Climate of Selected U. S. Cities. 


Source: U.S. Weather Bureau. 


Average 
annual | Average Average 
Average mean temperature, F * precipi- annual annual 
tation, relative = 
State and city Jan, July Annual inches notes: P 
labama: Mobile..... SCO SC Soc §2.0 81.4 67.5 61.12 
_ Montgomery........-.-.0- 49.0 81.6 65.8 51.64 ; 
4 i 51.8 90.5 70.3 7.72 Trace 
41.9 82.4 62.5 48.06 
Ane 46.1 82.0 63.3 9.35 ° 
Los Angeles..... 55.5 70.6 63.0 15.24 Trace 
‘San Francisco.... . 47.8 608 55.7 17.52 Trace 
0 ofado: D&NVelas etic tases cscs 30.6 72.6 50.5 14.00 55.4 
D.: Washington............- 34.6 772 §5.6 42.02 20.4 
a: Jacksonville........... 56.0 81.9 69.4 51.35 Trace 
it bogSaerceona 450 68.2 81.6 75.1 55.81 y 
oo. Buaitave cra sacciycicns's 43.4 78.6 61.5 48.68 é 
DANO EOISO. coccsscuccsctc oes 26.8 74.1 50.7 11.52 19.8 
Cc 24.9 73.3 49.5 32.86 33.1 
iScremecea 28.4 75.7 52.7 39.90 20.7 
oteosoudpdog 21.3 76.2 50.0 31.94 32.2 
cBBe 32.0 80.1 56.6 30.32 14.2 
34.8 78.6 57.0 42.59 13.5 
ae 54.9 82.4 69.6 60.37 , 
Petesiaers's an 21.0 60.4 41.8 38.91 70.6 
. 28.5 72.0 49.9 40.62 43.0 
la Meticince see's 25.0 72.7 48.7 31.54 39.1 
 Saulte Ste. Marie..... anna 14.4 64.0 39.8 30.06 81.8 
Minn Sal ea Belaesiesis 13.9 73.2 45.1 26.88 40.8 
48.4 81.4 65.8 51.72 5 
29.9 79.4 55.4 36.45 20.8 
32.3 79.8 56.6 39.26 
20.3 67.7 43.7 12.66 54.2 
17.1 74.3 45.9 13.17 32.2 
23.9 75.0 49.5 18.24 25.3 
22.3 775 §1.1 27.88 28.3 
28.0 719 48.7 8.52 27.9 
33.9 72.8 52.9 41.06 
33.8 WB 56.0 8.91 
23.6 724 48.3 36.73 
31.4 74.4 §2.6 42.92 
23.0 70.7 47.5 32.83 
Mereteiare 38.8 73.0 55.7 38.16 
: 42.2 78.6 60.4 46.74 
akota: Bismarck........ 8.5 70.6 41.2 16.41 
levetand.. meaciseeiseiss 24.7 71.9 48.7 33.82 
mat Oklahoma Gityreee 5. 37.4 81.4 60.2 31.79 
i 39.4 67.6 53.6 41,89 
d aes 30.4 75.1 52.6 37.69 
MIDIS acclalsia'sisisterere ee 31.0 74.4 52.6 35.95 
1 50.5 81.6 66.2 47.59 
12.8 73.1 44.6 19.52 
39.2 cite 79.4 59.3 46.25 
33.1 75.9 54.6 20.99 
44.6 81.9 63.8 8.80 
46.0 84.0 65.7 32.11 
53.4 83.2 69.2 46.26 
L 25.4 76.8 51.0 13.88 
rlington..... 18.5 70.0 44,7 32.24 
uirial be eeeeers 41.8 78.5 59.8 45.36 
38.6 78.0 58.4 41.89 
40.4 64.4 §2.0 33.44 
27.2 70.3 48.5 15.95 
33.5 75.4 54.4 38.96 
17.6 72.6 46.2 31.08 


26.9. 674 .|.. 44.9. 14.84 


Arrival and Departure | 
of Aliens 
Lengths in statute miles Source: Immig. & Naturalization Service. 


the United States 


5 Source: U.s8. Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


| Tidal Tidal Aliens Aliens = Excess — 

General | shoreline, | shoreline, ad- de- of ad- de-- 
; State coastline* | generalt | detailedt Year mitted * partedf missions barred ported. 
SS ees |} ong 676 3,478 1920...... 621,576 428,062 193,514 || 11,795 2,762 z 
New Hampshire... 13 44 131 WZ AeEs. 978,163 426,031 552,132 || 13,779 . 4,517 — 
oe Said eens . a Bs we 19228 432,505 345,384 87,121 || 13,731 4,345 
eeanecticut:. pot ake ee 96 6i8 1923.0 673,406 200,586 472,820 20,619 3,661 
New York. 2.2.2.2... 127 470 1,850 1924...... 879,302 216,745 662,557 || 30,284. 6,409 
New Jersey............ 130 398 1,792 1925.::.:. 458,435 225,490 232,945 || 25,390 9,495 
: Pennsylvania ahafaketeseiniarers sis aS 89 1926 496,106 227.755 268.351 20:550 10,904 
‘Delaware.............. 28 79 SBI |<": eeaenees : : ’ aber Ns 
Maryland.............. 31. | 452 3,190 1927...... 538,001 253,508 284,493 || 19,755 11,662. 
ae Soa 112 567 3,315 1928.2)". 500,631 274,356 226,275 || 18,839 11,625 
North Carolina......... 301 1,030 3,375 i : re 
South Carolina......... 187 758 pone eee se ee ee ee 
“Georgia meee 100 603 2344 1930...... 446,214 272,425 «173,789 || 8233 

399 618 3,035 1931...... 280,679 290,916 10,237 || 9,744 

1,888 6,370 28,377 A932 ee 174,871 287,657. —112,786 7,064 


798 1,658 5,391 WEEE Soe ees 150,728 243,802 —93,074 5,527 86! 
A 53 199 607 1934...... 163,904 177,172 13,268 |] 5,384 8 
ese) |e |B | ne az mam asm | sag 
367 1,100 3359 1936...... 190,899 193,284  —2,385 || 7,000 
1,659 4,097 17,437 1937 ee 231,884 224,582 7,302 || 8,076 
840 1,190 3,427 1938.:.... 252,697 222,614 30,083 |} 8,066 
296 312 1,410 1939...... 268,331 201,409 66,922 |} 6,498 
157 908 3,026 1940...... 208,788 166.164 42,624 || 5,300 | 
Total Pacific coast....{ 1,293 2,410 7,863 194k 151,784 88,477 63,307 2,929 } 


otal Use. ces. soot 4,840 12,877 53,677 1949, oe 111,238 74,552 36,686 || 1,833 — 
ea ok feo cutting of eee | re ae ae 
eens "of ea and orgy ecigaetne Gale ees 1986 202.366 93.362 109,004 na vss 
they narrow to width of unit measure, and distance across {| 7" i 4 
at — Epa & see eee, nie a ee 1946505 5 312,190 204,353 107,837 2,942 
1947 ade 513,597 323,422 190,175 |) 4,771 1 


4905 2 
4,834 21 


1948...... 646,576 448,218 198,358 
1949 Ricecs 635,589 430,089 205,500 


ther bodies of water included to head of tide-water, or * Immigrants and pee erie 
point peneré they narrow to width of 100 feet. + Emigrants and nonemigrants 


Estimated Population of the United States, 1940-49 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


Increase since 
April 1, 1940 


Estimated 
population! 


Date population! 


BEST, C6927 551 va chara «eras euaie July A 1948. as. See 139,586,000 10 

eee hs ies. 131,970,000 301,000 0.23 January 1, 1946........ 140,394,000 | 8,724,000 
usry Ve LT SUS ee ote 132,638,000 969,000 0.74 July Ty S46.. ce. ee ',.| 141,235,000 | 9,565,000 
2 ROSES SE 133,203,000 | 1,534,000 1.16 January 1, 1947........| 142,696,000 | 11,026,000 


anuary 1, 1942......... 133,953,000 | 2,284,000 1.73 SUNY LOST nrawlanetadey er 144,024,000 | 12,355,000 | 
Paldis o9i 9 2, He.s's 134,665,000 | 2,996,000 2.28 January 1, 1948........] 145,426,000 | 13,757,000 
Sonneries 135,646,000 | 3,977,000 3.02 July 1, 1948............] 146,571,000 | 14,902,000 _ 
Diy 1, 19431.........s00. 136,497,000 | 4,828,000 3.67 January 1, 1949........ 148,051,000 | 16,382,000 1 
y anuary 1 194 .+2+..-{ 137,368,000 | 5,699,000 4.33 Yuly TSISA9b ieee ee 149,215,000 | 17,546,000 — 
uly 138,083,000 | 6,414,000 4.87 January 1, 1950........ 150,604,000 | 18,935,000 


p- COOnEe 138,923,000 | ‘7,253,000 5.51 July 1, 1050............] 151,772,000 | 20,102,000. 152 


— armed forces overseas. NOTH: Estimates are rounded to the nearest thousand without being ad 
totais, which are independently rounded. Derived See are based on the unrounded abso! 
evised te. fate agcount 1950 census. i fede oe Rr he oe 


U. 8. Population by States, 1790 to 1950 


Source; U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


141,885 
184,139 
340,120 
393,751 


249,073 
35,691 
85,425 

747,610 


851,470 
988,416 
192,214 


982,405 
517,762 
583,169 
583,034 
994,514 
397,654 

6,077 
606,526 
682,044 


317,976 
489,555 
61,547 
3,097,394 
869,039 


211,149 
589,051 
478,103 

45,365 
602,365 

69,122 
345,591 


379,994 
34,277 
460,147 
112,216 
75,080 
140,424 
1,057,286 


1,711,951 
1,350,428 
674,913 
107,206 
1,155,684 
708,002 
628,279 
687,049 
1,231,066 
749,113 
172,023 
791,305 
1,182,012 


326,073 
672,035 
93,516 
3,880,735 
992,622 


406,511 
76,556 
228,705 
380,546 
472,040 
4,762 
40,352 
19,783 
214,460 
245,562 
959,049 
555,500 
230,760 
810,091 
76,931 
415,115 
261,727 
217,895 


996,992 
9,658 
484,471 
560,247 
39,864 
537,454 
125,015 
131,700 
187,748 
1,184,109 
14,999 
2,539,891 
1,680,637 
1,194,020 
364,399 
1,321,011 
726,915 
626,915 
780,894 
1,457,351 
1,184,059 
439,706 
827,922 
1,721,295 
20,595 
122,993 
42,491 
318,300 
906,096 
91,874 
4,382,759 
1,071,361 


1820 


127,901 
14,273 
275,248 


564,317 
153,407 
298,335 
407,350 
523,287 
8,896 
75,448 
66,586 
244,161 
277,575 
1,372,812 
638,829 
581,434 
1,049,458 
83,059 
502,741 
422,823 
235,981 
1,065,366 


1,262,505 
40,440 
802,525 
864,694 
194,327 
622,700 
146,608 
177,624 
269,493 
1,542,180 
32,610 
3,077,871 
1,978,301 
1,624,615 
996,096 
1,648,690 


939,946 


648,936 
934,943 
1,783,085 
1,636,937 
780,773 
1,131,597 
2,168,380 
39,159 
452,402 
62,265 
346,991 
1,131,116 


119,565 


5,082,871 


1,399,750. 


36,909 


1830 


309,527 
30,388 
297,675 
76,748 
39,834 
34,730 
516,823 


157,445 


343,031 


687,917 
215,739 
399,455 
447,040 
610,408 

31,639 
136,621 
140,455 
269,328 
320,823 


1,918,608 


737,987 
937,903 


1,348,233 


97,199 
581,185 
681,904 
280,652 

1,211,405 


1,513,401 
88,243 
1,128,211 
1,213,398 
413,249 
746,258 
168,493 
230,392 
391,422 
1,837,353 
88,548 
3,826,352 
2,192,404 
1,912,297 
1,428,108 
1,858,635 


1,118,588 


661,086 
1,042,390 
2,238,947 
2,093,890 


~ 1,310,283 


1,289,600 
2,679,185 


142,924 


1,062,656 
47,355 


- 376,530 


1,444,933 
160,282 


- 6,003,174 


1,617,949 
- 190,983 


1880 


_ $90,756 


97,574 


"309,978. - 


- 78,085 
43,712 
54,477 
691,392. 
476,183. 
685,866 
43,112 
779,828. 
352,411. « 
501,793 
470,019 
737,699 
212,267 
375,651 
383,702. 


284,574 


373,306 
2,428,921 
753,419 
1,519,467 
1,724,033. 
108,830 
594,398. 
829,210 _ 
291,948 
1,239,797 


1,828,697 
122,931 -.: 
1,311,564 


PRSrat ren sais 1,980,329 

PEMlOGOO NS Sack vacc ca seen 13,294 
Pennsylvania............ 2,311,786 

_ Rhode Island. .... tio 147,545 
_ South Carolina........ oes 668,507 
eum pakota®co-teteat: Sogo 
Tennessee............... 1,002,717 
SEERES Ss ccs rincerestce 212,592 
CET Nigra ees ae aoe 11,380 
Vermont........ Rastataro ios 314,120 
BAMISDINIA Sc ccs ise csecass 1,421,661 
PASHINSION cess cetc el saci ve 
MONCOSENMITGINIC << ccecucces]  aveses. 
WISCONSIN: 305 525.0 s0 ates 305,391 
POM ete et ack oct o SSeas ss 


2,339,511 


1920 


Rank 


2,665,260 
90,923 
3,521,951 
217,353 
705,606 
11,776 
1,258,520 
818,579 
86,786 
330,551 
1,225, 163 
23,955 
442,014 
1,054,670 
9,118 


1, 
1 


1, 


1, 


98,268 
542,359 


991,749 


143,963 
332,286 
512,565 

75,116 
618,457 
315,497 
20,789 


1900 


3,672,329 4,157,545 
258,657¢ 790,391 
317,704 413,536 
5,258,113 6,302,115 
345,506 428,556 
1,151,149 | 1,340,316 
348,600 401,570 
1,767,518 2,020,616 
2,235,527 3,048,710 
210,779 276,749 
332,422 343,641 5° 
1,655,980 | 1,854,184 
357,232 518,103 
762,794 958,800 
1,693,330 2,069,042 


92,531 


a 


State 1910 Rank 
Alabama........... 2,138,093 18 
Arizona............ 204,354 45 
IBEKANSAS= occ. cscs 6 1,574,449 25 
California.......... 2,377,549 12 

: Colorado hee Jostens 799,024 32 
Risto: 1,114,756 31 

202,322 46 

331,069. 

F 752,619 33 
Georgia............ 2,609,121 10 
HOANG tse nas cacnes 325,594 44 
MUNG eres atrsc acces 5,638,591 3 
Indiana............ 2,700,876 9 
fowa....... 2224 771. -15 
Kansas 1,690,949 22 
_ Kentucky 2,289,905 14 
Louisiana 1,656,388 24 
BOMOING 0. rice s cae 742,371 34 
_ Maryland.......... 1,295,346 27 
W 3,366,416 6 
2,810,173 8 

2,075,708 19 

é 1,797,114 921 
_ Missouri........... 3,293,335 7 
Montana........... 376,053 40 

SKA eas cess = 1,192,214 29 
71,875 48 

430,572 39 

2537167 2. 11 

BiS27,c0l a 43 

9,113,614 1 

North Carolina...... 2,206,287 16 
North Dakots....... 577,056 37 
BONO pee acts ss crane 4,767,121 4 
Oklahoma,......... 1,657,155 23 
UIC, BS Seeseeon 672,765 35 

- Pennsylvania....... 7,665,111 2 
Rhode Island....... ' 542,610 38 
South Carolina......) 1,515,400 26 
~ South Dakota....... 583,888 36 
18 ORES 2,184,789 17 

haa 3,896,542 5 


etaen 373,351 


Peewee ewes 


Le 


tone 


2 1900, 39 


2,060 be 


2,348,174 
334,162 
1,752,204 
3,426,861 
939,629 
1,380,631 
223,003 
437,571 
968,470 
2,895,832 
431,866 
6,485,280 
2,930,390 
2,404,021 


+ 1,769,257 


2,416,630 
1,798,509 
768,014 
1,449,661 
3,852,356 
3,668,412 
2,387,125 
1,790,618 
3,404,055 
548,889 
1,296,372 
77,407 
443,083 
3,155,900 
360,350 
10,385,227 
2,559, 123 
646,872 
5,759,394 
2,028,283 
783,389 
8,720,017 
604,397 
1,683, 724 
636,547 
2,337,885 
4,663,228 
449,396 
352,428 
2,309,187 
1,356,621 
1,463,701 
2,632,067 
194,402 


‘figure under South Dakota 1s for Dakota Te 
; of ee hich later constituted 


respec 


18 
43 
25 

8 
33 
29 
46 
32 
12 
42 

3 
11 
16 
24 
15 
22 
35 
28 

6 

7 
17 
23 


31 


41 
10 
43 

1 
14 
36 

4 
21 
34 

2 
38 
26 
87 
19 


rritory; 1870 and 1880 figures und 
tive states. ¢ Includes population of Indian Terri 


2,646,248 
435,573 
1,854,482 
9,677,251 
1,035,791 
1,606,903 
238,380 
486,869 
1,468,211 
2,908,506 
445,032 
7,630,654 
3,238,503 
2,470,939 
1,880,999 
2,614,589 
2,101,593 
797,423 
1,631,526 
4,249,614 
"4,842,325 
2,563,953 
2,009,821 
3,629,367 
537,606 
1,377,963 
91,058 
465,293 
4,041,334 
423,317 
12,588,066 
3,170,276 
680,845 
6,646,697 
2,396,040 
953,786 
9,631,350 
687,497 
1,738,765 
692,849 
2,616,556 
5,824,715 
507,847 
359,611 
2,421,851 
1,563,396 
1,729,205 
2,939,006 
225,565 


2,832,961 

499,261 
1,949,387 
6,907,387 
1,123,296 
1,709,242 

266,505 

663,091 
1,897,414 
3,123,723 

524,873 
7,897,241 
3,427,796 
2,538,268 
1,801,028 
2,845,627 
2,363,880 

847,226 
1,821,244 
4,316,721 
5,256,106 
2,792,300 
2,183,796 
3,784,664 

559,456 
1,315,834 

110,247 

491,524 
4,160,165 

531,818 


13,479,142 


3,571,623 
641,935 
6,907,612 
2,336,434 
1,089,684 
9,500, 180 
713,346 
1,899,804 
642,961 
2,915,841 
6,414,824 
550,310 
359,231 
2,677,773 
1,736,191 
1,901,974 
3,137,518 
250,742 


er North and South E Dale 2 
ho 


V 
37 
30's 
10,586,223 2 
1,325,089 34 
2,007,280 28 
318,085 46 
802,178. 
2,771,305 20 
3,444,578 13 
588,637 43 
8,712,176 hee 
3,934,224 12 
2,621,073 22 
1,905,299 31 
2,944,806 19° 
2,683,516 
913,774 
2,343,001 
4,690,514 
6,371,766 
2,982,483 
2,178,914 
3,954,653 
591,024 
1,325,510 
160,083 
533,242, 
4,835,329 
681,187 
14,830,192 
4,061,929 
619,636 
7,946,627 
2,233,351 
1,521,341 
10,498,012 


2,117,027 
652,740 
3,291,718 
7,711,194 
688,862 
377,747 
3,318,680 
2,378,963 
2,005,552 
3,434,575 


Population and Area of Major U. S. Cities 
(over 50,000 population in 1950) 
Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


1910 f= 1920. 1930 1940 1950 1950 
population population population population | population* 


ro! 208,435 255,040 244,791 + 273,189 
ciaia, Calif 28,806 35,033 36,256 63,425 
BanvtNiN sco. cs <0 113,344 127,412 130,577 134,382 
\Ibuquerque, N. Mex..... 15,157 26,570 35,449 97,012 

18,060 24,149 33,523 61,604 

Alhambra, Calif.......... 9,096 29,472 38,935 51,284 

Allentown, Pa 73,502 92,563 96,904 106,233 

Altoona, Pa 60,331 82,054 80,214 76,844 

arillo, Tex 15,494 43,132 51,686 73,737 
heville, N. C........... 28,504 50,193 51,310 52,208 
200,616 270,366 302,288 327,090 
50,707 66,198 64,094 61,642 
52,548 60,342 65,919 71,507 
36,397 46,589 47,170 50,508 
34,876 53,120 87,930 131,964 
733,826 804,874 859,100 940,205 
21,782 30,729 34,719 123,957 
47,554 47,355 47,956 52,372 
76,754 88,979 79,198 76,657 
40,422 57,732 59,061 93,715 
56,036 82,109 85,547 113,217 
14,150 47,027 48,451 51,176 
50,358 57,892 58,490 66,027 
66,800 76,662 78,309 81,132 
178,806 259,678 267,583 298,720 
748,060 781,188 770,816 790,863 
143,555 146,716 147,121 159,352 
66,254 63,797 62,343 |. 62,856 
37,748 47,490 |. 49,786 56,952 
506,775 573,076 575,901 577,393 
2,913 16,662 34,337 78,318 
104,339 109,694 113,643 110,879 120,676 
94,538 116,309 118,700 117,536 124,543 
50,217 _ 87,091 - 104,906 108,401 116,312 
32,811 45,566 56,097 62,120 72,149 
58,833 67,957 62,265 71,275 68,243 
22,996 39,608 60,408 67,914 72,818 
34,014 46,338 82,675 100,899 133,219 
44,604 57,895 119,798 128,163 130,333 
38,537 58,030 59,164 59,285 65,824 
2,701,705 3,376,438 3,396,808 3,606,436 
44,995 66,602 64,712 67,195 
401,247 451,160 455,610 500,510 
796,841 900,429 878,336 905,636 
15,236 50,945 54,992 
26,470 46,875 48,827 
37,524 51,581 62,396 
_ 31,125 43,131 
181,511 237,031 290,564 
8,222 10,522 27,741 
53,270 57,121 65,252 
21,107 29,407 42,911 
92,104 158,976 260,475 
43,028 56,727 60,751 
116,577 152,559 200,982 
911 2,470 50,358 
31,140 43,818 57,510 
213,381 256,491 287,861 
86,368 126,468 142,559 
465,766 993,678 1,568,662 
78,466 98,917 101,463 - 101,065 
18,241 |- 21,719 _ 52,037 60,195 
19,098 |. 35,967 54,784 54,637 


1910 


_ Elizabeth, N.J........... 73,409 
El Paso, Tax. Seales see 39,279 
‘Erle, Pa........ Rictroasees 66,525 
Evanston, Iit.......:.....] 24,978 
- Evansville, Ind,.......... 69,647 
~ Fall River, Mass.......... 119,295 
erPlint) Mich. o....20..06... - 38,550 
Fort Wayne, Ind.......... 63,933 
Fort Worth, Tex.......... 73,312 
Fresno, Calif............. 24,892 
Gadsden, Ala............ 10,557 
Galveston, Tex........... 36,981 
GAR VPING. Soo. . Sakcc ess oes 16,802 
Glendale, Calif........... 2,746 
Grand Rapids, Mich....... 112,571 

_ Green Bay, Wis...) ...... 25,236 
Greensboro, N. C......... 15,895 
Greenville, S.C........., 15,741 
Hamilton, Ohio.......... 35,279 
Hammond, Ind........... 20,925 
Harrisburg, Pa........... 64,186 
Hartford, Conn........... 98,915 
Hoboken, N. J........... 70,324 

_ Holyoke, Mass........... 57,730 
Houston, Tex............ 78,800 
Huntington, W. Va........ 31,161 
Indianapolis, Ind......... 233,650 
 Sevington, N.J.........-. 11,877 
Jackson, Mich........... 31,433 
Jackson, Miss............ 21,262 
Jacksonville, Fla......... 57,699 
Jersey City, N.J......... 267,779 
— Johnstown, Pa........... 5§,482 
JTC) Se || RSS ect ce ear 34,670 
Kalamazoo, Mich......... 39,437 

_ Kansas City, Kans........ 82,331 
Kansas City, Mo.......... 248,381 
Kenosha, Wis,........... 21,371 
Knoxville, Tenn,......... 36,346 
_ Lakewood, Ohio......... 15,181 
‘ 47,227 
31,229 

Pataredop Tex... 2..2..... 14,855 
_ Lawrence, Mass.......... 85,892 
Lexington, Ky...:........ 35,099 
Lincoin, Nebr............ 43,973 
Little Rock, Ark.......... 45,941 

_ tong Beach, Calif........ 17,809 
Lorain, Ohio............. 28,883 
Los Angeles, Calif........ 319,198 
Louisville, Ky............ 223,928 
Lowell, Mass............ 106,294 

_ Lubbock, Tex............ 1,938 
Be LYN MaSS;. 0. dlscsese- 89,336 
_ McKeesport, Pa.......... 42,694 
tie Ace 5 Seen 40,665 

faa Sees 25,531 

. “Malden, ¥ MASS. (006.5050. 44,404 
Manchester, N.H........ 70,063 
; Medford, MaSSi 0 Bites, sais = 23,150 
i eck ae 131,105 

Sema Sx: oes 5,471 

Stee oe 373,857 

ca thd: 301,408 

em dats tee §1,521 

Pees ide se 38,136 

Bee Bt 30,919 

Jee. Bagee Oe 24,005 


st St. Louis, HIL........ §8,547 


576.673 
234,891 
112,759 
4,051 
99,148 


1940 
population 


109,912 
96,810 
116,955 
65,389 
97,062 
115,428 
151,543 
118,410 
177,662 
60,685 
36,975 
60,862 
111,719 
82,582 
164,292 
46,235 
59,319 
34,734 
50,592 
70,184 
83,893 
166,267 
50,115 
53,750 
384,514 
78,836 
386,972 
55,328 
49,656 
62,107 
173,065 


49, 720 


467,402) | 


1950 


population® 


81,950 
112,675 
130,003 
“130,125 

73,030 
109,869 
111,759 
162,800 
132,840 
277,047 

90,618 

55,528 

65,893 
132,496 

95,398 
175,647 

$2,443 

73,703 

$7,932 

$7,717 

87,423 

89,091 
177,073 

$0,510 


173, 359 


1950 
rank® 


135 


1910 1920 1930 ~~ 1940 1950. 1950 Area, — 
population population population population | population* | rank* 8a. amit 
121,217 112,597 110,341 109,033 9 |} 194 
‘ 59,316 68,128 68,685 73,663 153 13.8 
he fica: COMM Sings «os 162,537 162,655 160,605 163,344 _ 59 22.5 
New Orleans, La : 339,075 387,219 458,762 494,537 567,257 16 | 363. 5 
New Rochelle, N.Y....... 28,867 36,213 §4,000 58,408 59,626 196 
New York, N.Y.......... 4,766,883 5,620,048 6,930,446 7,454,995 7,835,099 1 
Bre 430,980 732,016 1,265,258 1,394,711 1,444,903 ae 
1,634,351 2,018,356 2,560,401 2,698,285 2,716,347 
2,331,542 2,284, 103 1,867,312 1,889,924 1,936,540 
284,041 469,042 1,079,129 “1,297,634 1,546,294 
85,969 116,531 158,346 174,441 191,015 
347,469 414,524 442,337 429,760 437,857 
39,806 46,054 65,276 69,873 80,996 
Niagara Falls, N.Y....... 30,445 50,760 75,460 78,029 90,875 
a Norfolk, ER RES? Denia 67,452 115,777 129,710 144,332 188,601 
BOakiPark, Wil... os....5.. 19,444 39,858 63,982 66,015 63,175 
Oakland, Canta Mian. 4: « 150,174 216,261 284,063 302,163 380,576 
25,580 32,804 40,272 43,688 56,910 
0 ktahoma City, Okla 64,205 91,295 185,389 204,424 242,450 
‘Omaha, Nebr 124,096 191,601 214,006 223,844 247,408 
{ 3,894 9,282 27,330 36,736 51,826 
30,291 45,354 76,086 81,864 104,087 
54,773 63,841 62,959 61,394 57,851 
125,600 135,875 138,513 139,656 139,423 
51,622 64,248 77,149 75,797 81,180 
66,950 76,121 104,969 105,087 111,523 
1,549,008 1,823,779 1,950,961 1,931,334 2,064,794 
11,134 29,053 48,118 65,414 105,442 
533,905 588,343 669,817 671,659 673,763 
32,121 41,763 49,677 49,684 §3,055 
‘Pontiac, Mich, 14,532 34,273 64,928 66,626 73,112 
Po ort J Arthur, Tex.. Reisieratou, 7,663 22,251 50,902 46,140 §7,377 
d 58,571 69,272 70,810 . 73,643 76,936 
207,214 258,288 301,815 305,394 371,011 
33,190 54,387 45,704 §0,745 71,294 
rovir lence, R. |... a 224,326 237,595 252,981 253,504 247,700 
lo.. 41,747 43,050 50,096" §2,162 63,561 
32,642 47,876 71,983 75,810 83,190 
38,002 58,593 67,542 67,195 70,749 
19,218 24,418 37,379 46,897 65,123 
96,071 107,784 111,171 110,568 109,062 
6,802 16,843 20,093 23,642 99,218 
127,628 171,667 182,929 193,042 229,906 
34,874 50,842 69,206 69,287 91,089 - 
218,149 295,750 328,132 324,975 331,252 
45,401 65,651 85,864 . 84,637 92,503 
44,696 65,908 93,750 105,958 . 135,761 
50,510 61,803 80,715 82,794 92.352 
77,403 77,939 80,935 75,711 75,572 
687,029 772,897 821,960 816,048 $52,623 
214,744 234,698 271,606 287,736 309,474 
4,127 14,237 40,425 60,812 95,712 
92,777 118,110 140,267 149,934 181,718 
10,321 10,050 25,308 25,802 51,889 - 
96,614 161,379 231,542 - 253,854 406,811 
12,779 18,721 37,481 43,646 62,792 
39,578 74,361 147,995 203,341 321,485 
416,912 506,676 634,394 634,536 760,753 
28,946 39,642 §7,651 68,457 95,044 
7,847 15,252 37,146 53,500 71,299 
65,064 83,252 85,024 95,996 119,689 
72,826 88,723 95,692 87,549 92,070 
129,867 137,783 143,433 140,404 124,747 
237,194 315,312 365,583 _ 368,302 462,440 
76,655 98,167 125,506 © 
79,183 82,364 84,035 
. 33,362 40,832 52,161 
103,908 102,177 102,254 
104,193 101,268 115,698 


Spokane, Wash.......... 
Springfield, t........... 
Springfield, Mass......... 
Springfield, Mo.......... 
Springfield, Ohio......... 
Stamford, Conn.......... 
_ Stockton, Calif........... 
Syracuse, N.Y.....3..... 
Tacoma, Wash....<....<.. 


'toledo, Ohio. ........4.. 
_ Topeka, Kans............ 
mbeenton, Nod... ee. esas 
GG: baa 
alsa ula... 5)... esc cene 


Beas NVer ots oa. 


Washington, D.C......... 
- Waterbury, Conn......... 
Waterloo, lowa.......... 
Wheeling, W. Va......... 
Wichita, Kans............ 
Wichita Falls, Tex........ 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa......... 
Wilmington, Del.......... 
Winston-Salem, N.C..... 
Woonsocket, R.I......... 
Worcester, Mass......... 
BVORKEIS, NY. 6 ine cewse 


* Preliminary figures, subject to revision. 


1910 
Population | 


104,402 
51,678 
88,926 
35,201 
46,921 
25,138. 
23,253 

137,249 
83,743 
37,782 
58,157 

168,497 
43,684 
96/815 
76,813 
18,182 
21,023 


. 74,419 


26,425 


* 331,069 


73,141 
26,693 
41,641 
52,450 
8,200 
67,105 
87,411 
22,700 
38,125 
145,986 
79,803 
44,750 
79,066 


1920 


population population population 
104,437 115,514 122,001 
59,183 71,864 75,503 
129,614 149,900 149,554 
39,631 57,527 61,238 
60,840 68,743 70,662 
35,096 46,346 47,938 
40,296 47,963 $4,714 
171,717 209,326 205,967 
96,965 106,817 109,408 
51,608 101,161 108,391 
66,083 62,810 62,693 
243,164 290,718 282,349 
50,022 64,120 67,833 
119,289 123,356 124,697 
71,996 72,763 70,304 
72,075 141,258 142,157 
20,651 58,659 §6,173 
94,156 101,740 100,518 
38,500 52,848 55,982 
437,571 486,869 663,091 
91,715 99,902 99,314 
36,230 46,191 51,743 
56,208 61,659 61,099 
72,217 111,110 114,966 
40,079 43,690 45,112 
73,833 86,626 86,236 
110,168 106,597 112,504 
48,395 75,274 79,815 
49,496 49,376 49,303 
179,754 195,311 193 694 
100,176 134,646 142,598 
47,512 55,254 §6,712 
132,358 170,002 167,720 


1930 


1940 


1950 


1950 

population* rank* 
160,434 62 
80,832 139 
162,601 61 
66,302 175 
78,029 144 
73,584 155 
71,660 161 
220,067 47 
142,975 65 
124,073 83 
64,047 184 
301,358 35 
77,827 145 
127,867 77 
71,659 162 
180,586 52 
55,322 209° 
101,479 105 
84,300 131 
802,178t 9 
104,242 101 
64,354 182 
58,447 199 
166,306 58 
67,709 173 
76,638 149 
109,907 93 
86,816 128 
50,186 232 
201,885 48 
152,533 64 
59,704 195 
167,643 57 


_ from census to census includes that due to annexation of territory as well as to direct growth. 


Density of U. S. Population by State 


Source: U. 8, Bureau of the Census. 


- District of Columbia. . 
_Rhode-Island........ 
New BOTS 5 che vise die’. 


- Connecticut. . ; 
a New York Mattes st: 47,929 


- Alinois..... veeeeee | 55,947 


eee sees 


eens 
Vee ee eee wene 
tenes 


Population per sq. mi. 
1900 . 1920 1940 
4,645.3 7,292.9 10,870.3 
401.6 566.4 674.2 
250.7 420.0 553.1 
349.0 479.2 545.9 
188.5 286.4 348.9 
152.5.) *217:9 281.2 
140.6 194.5 219.8 
119.5 145.8 184.2 
102.1 141.4 168.0 
86.1 115.7 141.2 
94.0 113.5 134.7 
70.1 81.3 94.7 
42.1 63.8 92.2 
39.9 60.9 79.0 
38.9 §2.5 72.7 
53.4 60.1 70.9 
48.5 56.1 69.5 
46.1 57.4 67.1 
44.0 55.2 62.1 
37.4 47.6 57.3 
35.7 45.8 55.5 
45.2 49.5 54.6 
45.6 49.1 54.5 
37.7 49.3 53.4 
30.4 


39.6 


LOW i cars ee 


TF OXBS oe cca ecw 


TRS OM cst a casslom np. 
Colorado: fh. secnc 


veneers 


New Mexico......... 
AMON tuua. natn 


WYOTIN B.'s, sseremray ot 
Nevada. ices eee 


52.3 | 


97,506 
109,802 


Population per sq. 


1920 oe es 


1900 


wed 
+ Total land and water area in 1940. +t Final figure. NOTE: Increase ; 


38.6 
432 
22.0 
38.6 


eh 
lp 
ws fh 

¥ 

La. 

v4ts 
Weney 


Population by Race, 1940 
Source: U. 8, Bureau of the Census. 


Native Foreign-born 
white white Negro 


1,837,140 11,957 983,290 
389,955 36,837 14,993 
1,458,392 7,692 482,578 
5,725,870 870,893 124,306 
1,036,031 70,471 12,176 
1,347,466 327,941 32,992 
215,695 14,833 35,876 
440,312 34,014 187,266 
1,312,125 69,861 514,198 
2,026,362 11,916 1,084,927 
495,176 24,116 595 
6,534,829 969,373 387,446 
3,194,692 110,631 121,916 
2,403,446 117,245 16,694 
1,683,084 51,412 65,138 
2,615,794 15,631 214,031 
1,484,467 27,272 849,303 
760,902 83,641 1,304 
1,436,766 81,715 301,931 
3,408,744 848,852 55,391 
4,356,613 683,080 
2,474,078 294,904 
1,100,339 5,988 
3,425,062 114,125 
484,826 : 
1,215,771 
93,431 
422,693 
3,235,277 
477,065 
10,026,016 
2,558,589 
557,192 
6,047,265 
2,083,869 
988,092 Ht 
8,453,729 : 470,172 
564,021 137,784 11,024 
1,079,393 4,915 814,164 
575,023 44,052 474 
2,395,586 11,320 508,736 
5,253,157 234,388 924,391 
510,622 32,298 
327,079 31,727 
1,992,596 22,987 
1,494,984 203,163 
1,742,320 41,782 
2,823,978 288,774 
229,818 16,779 
— 106,795,732 11,419,138 12,865,518 


Cases of Single and Plural Births, U. S., 1948 
Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, 


Under Age of mother 
15-15-19 20-24 25-29 30-34 35-39 40-44 45-49 over stated 


4,848 427,064 1,140,978 959,404 564,875 280,498 73,006 4,972 
19 2,482 9,569 10,841 7,857 4,504 891 4) 
16 69 99 90 52 10 ae 

oats Ree 2 i ti “the 


tae eee see eee 1 aoe eee sae see ee a 
4,867 429,562 1,150,616 970,346 572,824 285,054 73,907 5,013 159 7,558 3, 
judes « 478 cases oni ¥ which ec tepest, for on for only 1 mate was received, 2 Excludes 17 cases in which reports 


“were Fr. refer to confin te 
i hd oy ee vee eee Are rn sc eer el debates bee bebaimie 8 single or plural 


mse ae AN ope he nm a Fy a 


Population for Urban and Rural Groups, 1930 and 1940 
. ae ; Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


‘The urban area is made up for the most part of cities and other incorporated places having 2,500 inhabitants ‘or 
mere. In addition, it Includes unincorporated political subdivisions with a populacion of 10,000 or more and a pop- 

_ ulation density of 1,000 or more per square mile, and in the states of Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New Hamp- 
shire those towns (townships) which contain a village of 2,500 or more, comprising either by itself or when combined 
with other villages within the same town, more than fifty per cent of the total population of the town. ; 


-} The remainder of the.population Is classified as rural and Is subdivided into the rural-farm population, which com= P. 
prises all rural residents living on farms, without regard to occupation, and the rural-nonfarm population, which 
comprises the remaining rural population. - 


1930 1940 
> Number Number ee 
Type of place by population of places Population Per cent | of places Population Percent 
MIOMAITOTSIOLY2\costek Aotts on\0 «coe armies Can fa NEL) 68,954,823 56.2 3,464 74,423,702 
MCQ0;000 Gr MONA sick. ..causiscce oe ds 5 15,064,555 12.3 5 15,910,866 
= 500;000—1,000,000.% 2.2.22... 042.0... 8 5,763,987 4.7 9 6,456,959 
250,000— 500,000......... : 24 7,956,228 6.5 23 7,827,514 
100,000— 250,000......... Berk 56 7,540,966 6.1 55 7,792,650 
50,000— 100,000.................. 98 6,491,448 5.3 107 7,343,917 
1 25,000— §0,000...... 05 EEE. CC 185 6,425,693 §.2 213 7,417,093 
RO/000—="—- 25,000..6. oboe. 606 9,097,200 74 665 9,966,898 
Be O00 == 10,0005 g. oc. oc cekiges oasis 851 §,897,156 48 965 6,681,894 
, 2500s = 50008. 6... seeks scea. 1,332 4,717,590 3.8 1,422 5,025,911 
RRBUREN IRONY Severs cs cafcice SioiccinG oiste ieees| Mbedoes 53}8203223.. ) ens.810| eee $7,245,573 
1,000— 2,500 (incorporated)......... 3,087 4,820,707 3.9 3,205 §,026,834 
Under 1,000 (Incorporated). ........ 10,346 4,362,746 3.6 10,083 4,315,843 
Unincorporated territory...............]0 ....., 44,636,770 36.4 Rees 47,902,896 
Matanttiniied StAteS..5.5.0% cewecsswotsicesce| Rone es 122,775,046 100.0102 | evecare 131,669,275 
U. S. Population by Sex, 1940 
Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 
Males 
; per 100 
State Males Females | females Males Females 
Alabama.............. 1,399,901 | 1,433,060 | 97.7 665,788 650,046 
BARPONG: 5.55600 p-00s< 258,170 241,091 | 107.1 61,341 48,906 
_ Arkansas............. 982,916 966,471 | 101.7 New Hampshire....... 244,909 246,615 
 California............. 3,515,730 | 3,391,657 | 103.7 New Jersey........... 2,069,159 | 2,091,006 
OGOTAGO. 2. sok. .ea ce 568,778 554,518 | 102.6 New Mexico........... 271,846 259,972 
Connecticut........... | 849,923 859,319 98.9 New York............. 6,690,326 | 6,788,816 | 
Delaware............. «134,333 132,172 | 101.6 North Carolina........ 1,772,990 | 1,798,633 
BT eee Walaa 317,522 345,569 | 91.9 North Dakota......... 335,402 306,533 
BEIGHUA et, cack esse wn 943,123 954,291 98.8 Ohidsesn li heute 3,461,072 | 3,446,540 
GOOFgIN: 3.25.22 .s000, 1,534,758 | 1,588,965 | 96.6 Oklahoma............. 1,181,892 | 1,154,542 
(0 ee 276,579 248,294 | 111.4 Oregaa...%: ee. eee 562,689 526,995 
HIBAGIS; 210.5... dss 3,957,149 | 3,940,092 | 100.4 Pennsylvania.......... 4,951,207 | 4,948,973 
MORAN see stan. <o.. S- 1,725,201 | 1,702,595 | 101.3 Rhode Island.......... 349,404 363,942 
Liu C Seon tae eee 1,280,494 | 1,257,774 | 101.8 South Carolina........ 935,239 964,565 
INSES etre cia lo/e wore 906,340 894,688 | 101.3 South Dakota.....,... 332,514 310,447 
CLC; 1,435,812 | 1,409,815 | 101.8 Tennessee............ 1,445,829 | 1,470,012 | 
Louisiana. ............ 1,172,382 | 1,191,498 | 98.4 TORR ois Pe eatecace 3,221,103 | 3,193,721 
BIBIAG se cic's, coe sinerae'ee 425,821 421,405 |. 101.0 Utah oan seen 278,620 271,690 |. 
MaryiGAd.:... cocsc.0.s 915,038 906,206 | 101.0 Vermontit. cnuseeeee 182,224 177,007 
-Massachusetts......... 2,102,479 | 2,214,242 95.0 VIFGWHG.. 5:0. eae Soke 1,349,004 | 1,328,769 
2,694,727 | 2,561,379 | 105.2 Washington........... 905,757 830,434 
1,427,545 | 1,364,755 | 104.6 West Virginia.......... 968, 582 933,392 
1,084,482 | 1,099,314} 98.7 Wistonsine... 022... 1,600,176 | 1,537,411 | 
1,881,252 | 1,903,412} 98.8 WYOMING: sccwwsse rss 135,055 115,687 


299,009 260,447 | 114.8 Total U. S., 1940,......} 66,061,592 | 65,607,683 


Comparison With Previous Census Years 


15,958,117,| 1049") | 1900)... saa hehe. 38,816,448 | 37,178,127 | 
19,064,806 | 102.2 | 1910..........2..... 47,332,277 | 44,639,989 | 
24,636,963 | 103.6 10s hae 53,900,431 | 51,810,189 | 
30,710,613. 108.0 |].-1930................] 62,137,080 | 60,637,966.) 


Fersays 


umber of Villages, Towns: and Cities in the United 


Source: Buckley-Dement Advertising Corporation. 
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Number of Families in the U. S. 


Source: U.8. Bureau of the Census. 


1930 ; 
Number % White % Negro 


17,372,524 92.1 7.6 ; ERE, 
5,927,502 91.1 84 7,225,889 92.3 
6,604,637 845 14.8 Rural-farm,..... ve. 7,074,345 85.8 


cvcsues 29,904,663 90.2 34 Total... .ccssery 34,948,666 05 90.6 


SA aa a obey > ¥ 
3 Am = wee 
-—- Gauses of Death in the U. S., 1948 
Pe re ’ Source: Federal Recuriés Agency, Public Health Service. 


\ (Death ‘Aigures for numbered Items are dates of ene items below them. Rates, however, are figured Independently f 
: tor each item and sub-item, and totals of sub-item rates do not always equal item rates.) 4 


re 


Causes of death Number* | Ratet Causes of death Number* | Ratet 


_ 1, Infectious and parasitic diseases:. . 73,016 50.0 9. Diseases of digestive system:...... 63,319 
Tuberculosis (all forms)........ 43,833 30.0 Ulcer of stomach............... §,297 
SPBNANS ct cress cota wivrale oes cote 11,616 8.0 Ulcer of duodenum..,.......... 3,411 

8 Influenza (grippe)............. 5,068 3.5 Appendicitis 1.3%. ceases ore 4,171 
(THEE Sa Se Aaa ee 12,499 8.1 Hata cre Pis ew en kee anes 4,321 
2 Cancer and other tumors:......... 202,386 138.5 Othefscinattics osaotae 46,119 
: BANCO ae cial s, seas casein, 197,042 134.9 || 10. Diseases of genito-urinary system: 90,549 
— MNCHEPARUINOS he ccs o ois sinjc es §,344 3.7 NODAERS 50.7 bok eae nes 77,377 
_ 3. Rheumatism, diseases of nutrition OUNCE scans uae eee 13,172 
and endocrine glands, other general 11. Diseases of pregnancy, childbirth, 
diseases, and avitaminoses:....... 46,730 32.0 and puerperium:..,.............- 4,122 
- Rheumatic diseases............ 2,754 ERS: Abortions 32) 35.5. soeeetetees 496 
a Diabetes mellitus.............. 38,638 26.4 |] » OM OFA Pin iets. seule tee 3,625 
; Glandular diseases............. 3,985 2.7 || 12. Diseases of skin and cellular tissue 941 
i Avitaminoses.................. * 854 0.5 |} 13, Diseases of bones and organs of 
5. MUNG Ge cytea he sap 6 /0)9 etanmnaaer 499 0.3 movements. 65 . sas Sle on 759 
4. Diseases of blood and blood-forming 14, Congenital malformations......... 19,246 

BOG RANS ogres we icaes> sisisia nore saee'6 11,697 8.0 || 15. Diseases peculiar to first year of life: 61,543 

. §. Chronic poisoning and intoxication: 2,550 17 Premature'birthiis::. ois ccesmee. 39,085 
Alcoholism (ethylism).......... 2,433 Ted, Injury at birth ines on a'eeedcteay 12,191 

.. Chronic poisoning.............. 117 0.0 QOL s,s. eed utter eaves 10,267 
6. Diseases of nervous system and UCI lis Peereanserescdier co St 9,209 
BIESONSO OFGANS...005. ocuic-) 2 ris3 ee 145,534 99.6 || 17. Violent or accidental deaths: ; 123,009 
a: Diseases of circulatory system:....| 505,716 346.1 Silcldess (6 ok nos aneeete 16,354 

: Heart disease (all forms)........ 471,469 | 322.7 Homictd@y.. Soo. cetene eee 8,536 
; DR ORs asters orate, vicarage «8 34,247 23.3 Accidental deaths.............. 98,001 
8. Diseases of respiratory system :. 65,929 45.1 Legal executions............... 118 
Pneumonia (all forms).......... 51,425 35.2 || 18. Il-defined and unknown causes. . . 18,082 

EEN Gite ries 2 tkvercis s.sio ais, clave, 2.05/01 14,504 10.0 || Total deaths for 1948................ 1, 444, 337 


* * Exclusive of stillbirths and deaths among armed forces overseas. t Rates per 100,000 estimated midyear p. 
tation, excluding armed forces overseas. 


Estimated Population of U. S. by Color, Sex and Age, 
1948 and 1949 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


White males* White females* Nonwhite males* Nonwhite females* — 


AP a Age 1948T 1949T 1948 1949f 1948f 1949f 1948t 1949¢ a 


7,113,000 6,469,000 6,781,000 919,000 955,000 920,000 
5,977,000 5,469,000 5,709,000 856,000 888,000 848,000 
4,928,000 4,633,000 4,742,000 721,000 748,000 720,000 
4,777,000 4,745,000 4,638,000 670,000 664,000 677,000 
5,275,000 5,324,000 5,244,000 674,000 676,000 691,000 
§,269.000 5,344,000 5,448,000 5,504,000 615,000 630,000 673,000 
4,913,000 4,957,000 5,151,000 5,205,000 545,000 547,000 635,000. 
4,789,000 4,867,000 4,947,000 507,000 518,000 569,000. 0 
4,441,000 4,444,000 4,525,000 454,000 451,000 498,000 — 495,0 00 

4,065,000 4,051,000 4,122,000 422,000 430,000 460,000 476,000 
3,705,000 3,705,000 3,749,000 340,000 345,000 347,000 357,000 

3,381,000 3,331,000 3,400,000 273,000 278,000 272,000 282; 000 
2,803,000 2,726,000 2,824,000 209,000 214,000 194,000 202,000 

2,036,000 2,077,000 2,142,000 151,000 154,000 137,000 - ao 
1,421,000 1,550,000 1,585,000 101,000 104,000 99,000 000 
1,506,000 1,737,000 ~ 1,814,000 118,000 124,000 138,000 


65,393,000. 66,516,000 | 65,726,000 66,930,000 7,576,000 7,726,000 | 7,876,000 2,043 I 


“Wand over... 48,994,000 49,448,000 | 50,035,000 50,617,000 | 5,211,000 5,275,000 | 5,522,000  5,605,00 
21 and over.....| 42,149,000 42,697,000 | 43,384,000 44,061,000 | 4,272,000 4,336,000 | 4,573,000 4,655,000 
piece aget.. 29.9. 299 30.8 30.8 24.6 24.5 25.6 


in) ed forces overseas. + As of July 1. Estimates are rounded to nearest thousand witho 
y ‘ sa ME aod “hee oh iaappandently, rounded. t eee on Varrateated es Rha ‘ 


; Brief Summary of Naturalization. Requirements and Procedt re 
: Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


Generally, an applicant for naturaliza- 
tion must have been lawfully admitted to 
e United States for permanent residence. 
The first step. toward becoming a citizen 

s to make a declaration of intention, com- 
monly called taking out the first paper. 

_ An applicant for the first paper must be at 

east 18 years old and may take out the 

irst paper at any time after arrival as a 

rmanent resident and at any place where 

. naturalization court is located. 

When applying for the first paper, an ap- 
ant must fill out Form N-300. After the 
ernment receives and checks the Form 
00, the applicant is notified as to when 
where to get the first paper. The clerk 

the court fills out the first paper, using 
e information the applicant gave in 
orm N- 300. The applicant must sign the 
a aper before the clerk of the court 
1d swear that the statements in it are 
The fee for this is $3. 
taking the second step toward get- 
a certificate of naturalization (second 
per), a preliminary application must be 
de on Form N-400. The petition for 
alization is filed with the clerk of the 
An applicant who is required by law 
h a declaration of intention to his 


applicant must be able to carry on 
dinary conversation in English and 
sn his name (unless physically un- 
fo talk or to write). Some courts re- 
that an applicant for a second paper 
be able to read English; the appli- 


strict has such a requirement. 


An applicant must have lived continu- 
ously in the United States for the num- 
ber of years required by law; for aliens 
who are required to have a first paper, 
that is five years; they must have lived at 
least the last six months of that five-year 
period in the state where they apply for 
the second paper. For wives and husbands 
of citizens of the United States and some 
of the other aliens who do not need a 
first paper it means one, two, or three 
years, depending on the date of marriages 
or other facts of the case. 


The applicant will be notified by the 
Immigration and Naturalization office 
when and where to come for his first hear- 
ing. He must take with him two citizen 
witnesses. An examiner questions them 
separately to make sure the applicant 
meets the requirements. If the examiner is 
satisfied that the applicant does, he helps — 
him file a petition for naturalization. The — 
fee for this is $8. A 


Generally, after the petition is filed, the 
applicant is notified te appear in the natu- 
ralization court for a final hearing. If his 
petition is granted, the applicant must 
under oath renounce allegiance to any 
foreign state of which he is a citizen or 
subject, and swear allegiance to the United 
States. 


The examiner may recommend that an 
application for citizenship be granted, de- 
nied, or put off until the applicant is better 
prepared, If the examiner recommends that 
the petition be denied, notice of this rec- 
ommendation is sent to the applicant be-- 


fore the case is put on the court calendar — 4 


for final hearing. The applicant may ask 
to be examined by the judge in court if he 
feels that the examiner’s recommendation 
is not just. <n 


Naturalization Statistics, 1907 to 1949 


Declarations 


filed Civilian 


526,322 


1,137,084 
; 1,827,073 
1,369,479 1,612,411 
341,979 
338,885 
275,486 
172,305 
110,071 


115,664 
42,368 
31,195 
28,787 
37,71 
60,187 
64,866 

826,757 

8,118,481 


Petitions filed 


; Persons naturalized ‘ 
Civilian Military Total — 


11, 738) | 
1,128,972 
1,773,185 
1,518,464 

277,294 


Military Total 
164,036 
1,381,384 
1,884,277 
1,637,113 
277,807 
343,487 
377,125 
325,717 
195,917 
123,864 
88,802 
68,265 
71,044 
1,872,028 
6,938,838 


111,738 
884,672 
1,716,979 
1,498,573 
275,747 
268,762 
281,459 
392,766 
208,707 
134,849 
77,442 
69,080 
64,138 
1,772,950 
5,984,912 


37,474* 
49,213* 
22,695* 
15,213* 
16,462* . 
1,070 
2,456 
147,732 
468, 129 


_ Immigration by Country of Origin, 1820 to 1949 
Source: Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


(FI ures are totals, not annual averages, and were tabulated as follows: 1820-67, alien passengers arrived; 1868-91 __ 
and 1895-97, immigrant aliens arrived; 1892-94 and 1898 to present, immigrant aliens admitted Data befoce 1908 
FA relate to country whence alien came; since 1906, to country of last permanent residence.) = tee 


- Countries ; 1820-1900 | 1901-1910 | 1911-1920 | 1921-1930 | 1931-1940 | 1941-1949 | 1820-1949 
BEIRONG TAIDAN Ate estes cs nei I oer eurly enor se Ae. Il eceou:b oes 1,663 2,040 71 
Austriat....0.....2 TEP Dae 1,027,195 | 2,145,266 453,649 32,868 3,563 8,393 
Belelinincmenic ies uc’ ees 62,161 41,635 33,746 15,846 4,817 10,760 
Bulgatiatee tas uicdotoeccsses 160 39,280 22,533 2,945 938 362 
ezachoslonpkialder a et. bac oF calls atenkic sel livsies cones 3,426 102,194 14,393 7,401 
enimalKkeectek ccaccts cass ca 192,768 65,285 41,983 32,430 2,559 4,299 339,324 
Beton aterm epee mots lresacc sas, |eaksecns, |) sackenns 1,576 506 208 2,290 
> UIETIERY 2g cc degen |e een Pca ea 756 16,691 2,146 1,997 21,590 
BI SNICO MPSA ein soca tcc cn: 397,489 73,379 61,897 49,610 12,623 34,379 629,377. 
Germany?.......... aa A 5,010,248 | 341,498 143,945 412,202 | 114,058 97,986 | 6,119,937 — 
Great Britain: England.......... 1,824,054 | 388,017 249,944 157,420 21,756 102,061 | 2,743,252 — 
Seotlandee  denesc ent os 368,280 | 120,469 78,357 159,781 6,887 13,832 747,606 
> WEG» = Dan ania ann ee 42,076 17,464 13,107 13,012 735 2,944 89,338 
Not specified*. .......2.:.... TOS TAL Werte sso | aeateatees | Peseta Se oes oae | ae eeeeee 741 
(CHE r Soe desea eee 18,685 167,519 184,201 51,084 9,119 7,794 
Ra RV at El ceca ocraciece se Ii mice ere 442,693 30,680 7,861 3,279 
Ireland....... so eee ae 3,873,104 | 339,065 146,181 220,591 13,167 19,535 | 4,611,643 
EE a ee 1,040,479 | 2,045,877 | 1,109,524 455,315 68,028 45,207 | 4,764,430 
ASTER, °c nage. Oe eee eS aRe| NOE eoneal (eser stein ns INDenfadce 3,399 1,192 356 A947-— | 
 LETERIEES Log dg2/25e SaRE DERI GOCE te eiee ence Pe Grr ar 6,015 2,201 678 894 
SENG UTS Le cre areter ce cats (eligs aisisieieceie, [ulstemade sh || . emaitalee 727 565 756 
BMetherlands:.6..5.5.-1-..<.+-+ 127,681 48,262 43,718 26,948 7,150 11,780 
[JECTED Lowi SSeS 474,684 190,505 66,395 68,531 4,740 7,838 
[acai Ge oan TGSNSZA i sacea se 4,813 227,734 17,026 6,875 
Else oa ee ae ea 63,840 69,149 89,732 29,994 3,329 6,317 
Rumania’.......... Serencetot 19,109 53,008 13,311 67,646 3,871 921 
Ral tee Riis ied er stators.» eiseys 41,361 27,935 68,611 28,958 3,258 2;515- 
BSWEUON Ear. as. ctr stores eve ac 771,631 249,534 95,074 97,249 3,960 8,482 
MS WItZONIANG ee ooo. eos oo 010 oe 202,479 34,922 23,091 29,676 5,512 8,693 
‘Turkey in Europe.............. 5,824 79,976 54,677 14,659 737 471 
Ua ee 761,742 | 1,597,306 921,201 61,742 1,356 | 542 
INELOSIAUIAS cre ees oe tices s covis| osislereisieies, Po sis wowed 1,888 49,064 5,835 1,387 
Meme Other EUOpO. ¢ ca ccesac.-.0es 1,940 665 8,111 9,603 2,361 4,470 
». " ‘ , 
BMTOtEUTOPC S000. 20> acces er sees 17,285,913 | 8,136,016 | 4,376,564 | 2,477,853 | 348,289 422,589 - 


! OSEE (QIN, SR On eee 305,455 20,605 21,278 29,907 4,928 15,429 

MMIC riiecs ceric ts telicieo ee ec'es 696 4,713 2,082 1,886 496 1,640 

MMA ANE: Sit ccc b ecco ss comes 28,547 129,797 83,837 33,462 1,948 1,455 

ee Turkey th Asta. si.5.........3 29,088 77,393 79,389 19,165 328 205 

Beeecther Asia, ess... 5,883 11,059 5,973 12,980 7,644 9,272 

; jlotal Asias........./.2+..--...- 369,669 243,567 192,559 97,400 15,344 _ 28,001 | 

_ America: Canada & Newfoundland™| 1,051,275 179,226 742,185 924,515 108,527 149,833 

‘ Central America............... 2,173 8,192 17,159 15,769 5,861 19,496 

BEEIIOXICONS eas gm cis sins es os 28,003 49,642 219,004 459,287 22,319 53,845 

" South America... ., cv... . 0's. 12,105 17,280 41,899 42,215 7,803 18,547 — 

Meme West INGICS. oe ores me ec aes 125,598 107,548 123,424 74,899 15,502 43,519 

BD Other America. 2.2.0... ce] cee eee ee | veeeeeee | ceenneee 31 25 25,313 4 

_ “ gt 

Be votal America. .....322.2........- 1,219,154 361,888 | 1,143,671 | 1,516,716 160,037 310,613 
Africa, Be be dnbo ome Ee shte akc vn 2,213 7,368 8,443 6,286 1,750 6,518 
Australia & New Zealand......... \ 19,679 11,975 12,348 8,299 2,231 13,345 

BepPacific tslands......c2..0 s.r. 7,810 1,049 1,079 427 780 4,651 | 

A Age sancor. 219,168 33,5234 1,147 228 sneauee 135 


8,795,386 | 5,735,811 | 4,107,209 785,852 


eas 


y and Russia 1899-1919. 

Buropean Russia and Siberia or Asiatic Russia. 

tion until 1869. 4 Includes all British North Peeters P 

on Ineiuded. ' with ‘Countries not specified’ prior to 1925, 
mes é ; 


a 


AU S. Foreign-born Populicon by Country of Birth — 
Source: ue 8. Bureau of the Census, 
Total 


aa: foreign-born Foreign-born white Per cent! - 
Country of birth 1900 1910 1920 1930 1940 1930 1940 


orthwestern Europe ; 
840,513 876,455 812,828 808,684 621,975 BS 
233,524 | 261,034 254,567 354,323 279,321 - a 
93,586 82,479 67,066 60,205 35,360 4 : 

178,832 106,416 i eerie 

} 1,615,459 1,352,155 1,037,233 (een -§72.031 ; 50 

336,388 403,858 363,862 347,852 262,088 A 23 
§82,014 665,183 625,580 595,250 445,070 | 4. - 

179,474 138,175 op Ee Bis te 

153,690 181,621 189,154 { 2764 2104 a 

120,053 131,766 133,133 111,064 10. = 

49,397 62,686 64,194 53,958 : ; 

3,068 12,585 9,048 6,886 

115,593 124,834 118,659 113,010 88,293 

104,197 117,236 152,890 135,265 102,930 


{Res yet 
Swiwmo: 


2,663,418 | 22,311,085 1,686,102 1,608,814 1,237,772 
383,407 2937 ,884 1,139,978 1,268,583 993,479 
362,436 491,638 319,971 

432,798 2845,506 575,625 370,914 479,906 
145,714 495,600 397,282 274,450 290,228 
169,437 211,416 161,093 


{ast 1,040,884 


NOyMnewH 


21,184,382 1,400,489 20,673 = = =—s_-:18,636 

3,550 4,178 

135,068 193,606 165,771 

129,669 149,824 142,478 117,210 

65,920 102,823 146,393 - 115,940 
11,453 10,477 9,399) 8,888 ze 
32,221 5,284 2,257 ect ANZ Science 


101,264 175,972 174,526 163,252 
1,343,070 1,610,109 1,790,424 1,623,580 

21,977 49,247 59,033 47,707 

F: 623 67,453 69,993 _ 62,347 | > 

4 +851 11,509 25,065 19,819 | . 


3,202 6,135 7,047 | 
5. 702 51,906 57,227 50,859 
11,014 46,651 52,479 


120,248 | 4,612 44,334 47,567 39,524 


395,126 | 385,083 307,786 370,852 273,366 

. 784,796 810,987 810,092 907,660 770,753 
(6) 5,076 13,242 23,971 21,361 
103,393 219,802 478,383 639,017 377,433 
12,869 12,843 16,089 15,277 

10,300 13,526 15511 15,257 

1507 4,074 7791 7,638 

7,562 16,855 30,333 28,770 


8,938 —-—*10,801 12,720 10,998 
15.795 pate 35,432 25,751 | 3 
5,196 4,053 3.2328 8 
15,434 17,727 18,716 18,649 | - 
13,345,545 13,712754 13,983,405 11,419,138 


es not shown are less than one-tenth of one percent, 


ported in 1910 as of Polish mother ton, ope born in Austria, Germany, and Russia have been 
ctive countries and combined as Polan 


35 persons born in Serbia and 5,363 persons born in Montenegro, which became part of Yug 


pie, 


sia Included Armenia, Palestine, and:Syria in 1910, Subsequent to 1910 Arm, t 
ewfoundiand included with Canada in 1900, epee Fs 


Immigration t to Ui: S.; 1820 Population of Toritories 


to 1949 Source: U. S. Bureau of the Census. 
Source: Immig, and Naturalization Service. 


Sy Per- 
No. of No, of No. of No. of ; cent 
ean per- per- _ —per- per- Population ‘| ine 
Year sons*/Year = sons*/Year = sons*/Year — sons* Area 1930 1940 | crease 


1820 8385/1853 368,64511886 334,20311919 141,132 | CoMtinental United States) 122,775,046 131,669,275 ve ts 


1821 —9,127/1854 427,833/1887 490,109/1920 430,001 | Alaska................. 59,278 72,524 
1822 6,911)1855 200,877|1888 546,889/1921 805,228 | American Samoa........ 10,055 12,908 
1823 6,354/1856 200,436/1889 444,427|1922 309,556 | GUaM..........-....... 18,509 22,290 
1824 7,91211857 251,306/1890 455,302/1923 522.919 | Hawall................. 368,336 423,330 
1825 10,199/1858 | 123.126|1891 560,319|1924 706,896 | Panama Canal Zone...... 39,467 51,827 
1826 108371859 121,282/1892 579,663|1925 294.314 Philippine Islands*...... 13,513,000 16,356,000 
1927 —18,875|1860 153,640/1893 43973011926 304,4ag | Puerto Rico............. 1,543,913 1,869,255 
1828 27,382/1861 91,918/1894 285.631|1927 335,175 | Virgin Islands........... 22,012 24,889 
1829 225201862 91,985/1895 258,536/1928 307,255 | Military and naval, etc., aie 
1830 2332211863 176,282|1896 343,267/1929 279,678 services abroad. ...... 89,453 118,933 | 33.0 


1831  22,633/1864 193,418]1897 230.832/1930 241,700 | United States, with ter- ce) 
1832 60,482/1865 24812011898 229,29911931 97.139 ritories and possessions] 138,439,069 150,621,231 | 8.8 is 
Weta 5e640lse6* 318/56811899311.715/1932 35.576 | 
Byeahen 65,260/1867.. 315,722/1900 ,448,572|1933. 23,068 | ,,d,2° Philippine Islands became Independantios July 
1835 45,374/1868 138,84011901 487,918)1934 29,470 3 


1836 76,242|1869 352,768|1902 648,743/1935 34,956 ‘ ’ 
1837 79,340|1870 387,203/1903 857,046|1936 36,329 One Accidental Death Every 
1838  38,914/1871 321,500}1904 812,870|1937 50,244 5 Minutes in 1949 


1839 68,069|1872 404,806|1905 1,026.499|1938 67,895 
1840 84,066]1873 459,803/1906 1,100,735|1939 £2,998 | ne nation's 1049 acriaont corale can be figured at: 
1841 80,289|2874 313,339|1907 1,285,349|1940 70,756 | following approximate rates: A 
1842 104,565|1875 227,498|1908 '782,870|1941 $1,776 


1843 © 52,496/1876 169,986)1909 751,786|1942 28,781 Class of accident 
1844 78,615}1877- 141,857}1910 1,041,570/1943 23,725 All accidents Deaths 6 
1845 114,371|1878 138,469}1911 87858711944 28,551 u (injuries 3 , 
1846 154,416|1879 177,826}1912 838,172}1945 38,119 Motor-vehicle Deaths ~ 17 minutes 
4847 =. 234,968|1880 457,257/1913 1,197,892|1946 108,721 Injuries 29 seconds 
1848 226,527|1881  669,431)1914 1,218,480}1947 147,292 Occupational Deaths 35 ¢ 
~ 1849 297,024/1882 788,992}1915 326,700/1948 170,570 Injuries 17 
1850 + ©369,980}1883  603,322)1916 298,826}1949 188,317 Workers off-job Deaths 7 
1851 379,466/1884 518,59211917 295,403 Injuries 12 
1852 371,603/1885  395,346;1918 110,618 Home Deaths 7 
_—_$_$_$$$$$_$__ oe Injuries 7 
\" * From 1820-67, figures represent alien passengers | Public non-motor-vehicle Deaths 34 
j arrived; 1868-91 and 1895-97, immigrant aliens arrived; Injuries 16 


1892-04 and 1898 to present, {mmigrant aliens a tted: 


Death Rates for Selected Causes, 1910-48 


ew 7 (Exclusive of stillbirths. Rates per 100,000 estirmated midyear population) 
Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. 


Cause 1910 1920 1930 1940 1948! Cause 1910 1920 1930 1940 1! 


y ‘Aecidents?. Saetssesesnf S22 .60.7% 53.8% 47.3 45.0 Mot.-veh. accidents..} 1.86 10.3 26.7 26.1 
_ Appendicitis.......... HOS ptos2 ee 10:25 iO) weed Nephritis........... 94.8 888 91.0 814 
BEE GANCEM, 55-000. g cee 76.2 83.4 97.4 120.0 134.9 Pneumonia......... 141.7 136.8 83.1 54.8 
: Cirrhosis of liver......| 13.3 Tila Wise eee Oma LES Premature birth..... 37.7 436 31.5. 245 2 
Diabetes melitus......) 15.3 161 19.1 265 26.4 Scarlet fever........ 11) 46'S Sy 
 Diphtheria........::.. 21.00 Pol OST A Suicide 5. ae eetcctess 17.3 10.2 156 143 
Heart disease......... 158.95 159.65 214.2 291.9 322.7 SYDMINIS So Setaceiecere 13.5° "16.5 © 15.7, eae 
icid 8 8.85 6.2 55.8 Tuberculosis........ 153.8 1131 711 45.8 
70.5 194 15.3 35 yptcldt seas. 22.5) ON AS etek 


SEP 295 71 E a Whooping cough..... 1.65 T2i5e e348 


tudes armed forces overseas. 2 Other than motor-vehicle accidents. % Includes legal executions. 
nant tumors. * Excludes diseases of coronary arteries. * Excludes automobile collisions with tra’ 
¢ars, and motorcycle accidents, 7 Includes paratyphoid fever. 

tea are for, uiation, in death-registration states: 1910—51.4% of U.8, population; | 
‘3,7 1940 48—100%. oe. ve 


bu 
bem qs 


Re 


Births and Deaths, by States, 1947-48 


Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, 


240,702 
33,010 
42,229 
7,254 
20,815 
59,600 
92,694 
16,132 
184,871 
92,529 
60,575 
42,714 
77,176 
73,312 
22,071 
53,423 
. 97,389 
154,730 
72,780 
65,303 
85,258 
15,035 
31,176 
3,694 
12,423 
97,580 
fi 20,519 
323,250 M 301,966 
112,877 5 109,430 
16,584 
186,353 
50,386 
35,206 
227,227 
16,861 
$7,759 
16,405 
82,127" 
197,750 
20,714 
9,369 
82,057 
55,833 
52,396 
81,630 
7,418 
3,535,068 i 1,445,370 
uce of residence and exclusive of stillbirths. 2 Exclusive of armed forces overseas. * Per 1,000 estimated 
Pulation present in area. - \ . 


Live Births by Race, U. S., 1940-48 
Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. 


_ White Negro 


.| 2,067,953 278,869 
2,454,700 324,183 
2,395,563 324,264 
2,913,645 358,114 

«| 3,274,620 406,957 

«| 3,080,316 434,174 


piri by Wess and Race. of Parenitay U.S., 1948 


Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. 


Age of father 


Age and race 
of mother 


10-14 15-19 20-24 25-29 30-84 35-39 40-44 


White ra 
BORLA, on 2 i 377 568 132 27 19 11 7 4 1 606 1, 753 ; 
| 15-19. . 2... 12 39,911 199,925 60,846 11,596 3,120 950 402 169 119 16,839 333,889 
20-24. 5.20.5 5 8,269 410,529 424,351 109,564 27,056 8,338 2,761 941 688 16,629 | 1,009,131 
25-29. clans ‘4 404 45,819 397,144 307,076 88,526 23,135 7,351 2,297 1,466 7,862 
30-34. ...... 3 58 3,493 45,286 225,936 169,447 53,059 14,893 5,003 2,667 3,890 
35-39... 2 20 549 4,513 27,032 106,943 76,730 25,777 7,702 4,218 2,222 
~ 40-44.0000.. 1 5 64 328 1,743 8,335 26,942 18,174 6,444 3,194 642 
45-49....... 3 il 20 53 139 518 1,783 1,037 574 46 
50 & over. ..| 1s 1 10 12 16 19 10 28 25 3 
Not stated ., 47 653 903 650 481 276 116 34 351,641 


All ages..... 28 49,094 661,612 933,533 683,689 404,082 189,978 71,274 23,659 12,987 50,380 


Ro cock 11 601 398 87 19 11 5 8 1 3 1,987 

deste 7 .13,565- 42,293 11,768 2,304 938 338 122 33 44 26,632 

Beret 3c p31 381 55,493, 52,077, 14,510. 5,592. 2,138.7 7922 295 222 18,113 

Soce oem aa 56 4,703 36,311 29,127 12,997 4,703 2,149 716 521 8,537 

: BA ct: | «aoe 16 ANG), 3,555; 17,890 17,88h4! © 7,323) 93,132 11,259 801 4,424 
BE BOOS. 0 cist 1 8 85 571 2,248 «11,474 = 9,378 §= 4,394 «1,614 =-1,320-—-2,620- 


2 2 16 47 151 678 3,210 2,455 943 712 676 
2 4 5 9 29 84 343 171 145 77 
1 5 5 3 6 5 8 5 


3h 268 291. 2h 174 Biv Bw 8 8 1,606 


Not stated ..| 
24 15,665 103,676 104,713 66,474 49,779 27,311 13,594 5,055 3,784 64,677 


All ages..-.. 


Life Expectancy in the United States 


(This cig based on the 1940 population census and deaths of 1939-41, indicates the average future lifetime “s 
= in years of all individuals at the ages shown. ) 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


White White Negro Negro White White Negro 
Age Males | Females | Males | Females Age Males | Females | Males | 

; : 2 eS Fes ee a ee | ee ee rere | poe 2 eee ee 
; 67.3 52.3 Lf «ST es 22.0 24.7 19.1 
q 68.9 §5.9 58.5 Bon ace ncians 18.3 20.1 16.6 
65.6 53.0 55.4 60. ec biacee 15.1 17.0 144 
60.9 48.3 50.8 Go enor 12.1 13.6 12.2 
: 56.1 43.7 46.1 LO sree 9.4 10.5 10.1 
hi 51.4 40.0 42.0 LEE octiones 7.2 79 8.2 
46.8 35.7 38.2 80 ysis cease 5.4 5.9 6.6 
, 42.2 32.1 34.4 Ch ASD sees 4.0 4.3 5 
‘ 37.7 28.5 30.7 Oe cis. « eareeys 3.1 3.2 4.2. 
" 33.3 25.1 27.2 Oe fatais 24 25 i 3a'2) 
28.9 21.9 23.9 NOON ec rene 2.0 2.0 2.3 


Comparison with Other Years, White Males and Females: 


At birth Age 20 Age 45 
4 Years Males Females | Males Females | Males Females | Males 
F 1900-1902". ia wf 48.2 51.1 42.2 43.8 24.2 25.5 9.0 
; 58.5 45.6 46.5 26.0 27.0 9.5 
62.7 46.0 48.5 25.3 27.4 9.2 
Mecretrabis czaycte 64.5 46.8 49,7 255 28.0 9.3 
. 67.3 47.8 $1.4 25.9 28.9. 9.4 


| death-registration area (26.2% of national population). 
th-registration area of 1920 (80.9% of national population). 


a a) « if. 


% 


and Deaths in the United States, 1915 to 1949 
(Excluding stiliblrths) : 5 
Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. 


Births in registration states : k Deaths in registration states ; 
Males Females Total Rate? | Reg. %! Males Females Total Rate? 


398,615 377,689 776,304 25.0 61.6 443,928 371,572 815,500 13.2 
701,164 662,485 1,363,649 24.7 76.6 784,307 645,772 1,430,079 18.1 
705,593 667,845 1,373,438 22.4 79.6 $67,185 505,078 1,072,263 1238 
775,322 733,552 1,508,874 23.7 80.9 586,136 531,934 1,118,070 13.0 
881,591 832,670 1,714,261 24.2 80.9 533,267 476,406 1,009,673 11.5 
911,831 863,080 1,774,911 22.3 84.2 $75,927 508,025 1,083,952 11.7 
921,020 871,626 1,792,646 22.1 86.5 625,259 548,806 1,174,065 12.1. 
992,431 938,183 1,930,614. 22.2 87.0 619,874 531,202 1,151,076 11.6 
966,973 911,907. 1,878,880 21.3 88.1 641,397. 550,412 1,191,809 11.7 
953,638 902,430 1,856,068 20.5 88.4 677,032 580,224 1,257,256 . 12.1 
1,099,287 1,038,549 2,137,836 20.5 90.0 656,697 554,930 1,211,627 11.3 — 
1,147,625 1,085,524 2,233,149 19.7 94.3 738,891 623,096 1,361,987 12.0 
1,114,814 1,055,106 2,169,920 18.8 94.7 745,491 624,266 1,369,757. 11.9 
1,131,976 1,071,982 2,203,958 18.9 95.3 726,680 600,560 1,327,240 11.3 
1,084,404 1,028,356 2,112,760 18.0 95.3 717,630 589,643 1,307,273 11.1 
1,063,885 1,010,157 2,074,042 17.4 95.2 704,506 588,763 1,293,269 10.9 
1,068,871 1,012,361 2,081,232 16.6 100.0 737,312 604,794 1,342,106 10.7 
1,112,703 1,054,933 2,167,636 17.2 100.0 772,595 624,308 1,396,903 11.1 
1,105,489 1,049,616 2,155,105- 16.9 100.0 771,320 621,432 ~—-1,392,752 10.9 
1,099,465 1,045,325 2,144,790 16.7 100.0 821,439 657,789 1,479,228 11.6 
1,130,641 1,072,696 2,203,337 17.1 100.0 808,834 641,593 1,450,427 113 
1,172,541 1,114,421 2,286,962 =—-:17.6 100.0 764,902 616,489 1,381,391 16.6 
1,162,600 1,102,988 2,265,588 17.3 100.0 768,877 619,020 1,387,897 10.6 
1,211,684 1,148,715 2,360,399 17.94; 100.0 791,003  626,2668 1,417,2698 10.76 
1,289,734 1,223,693 2,513,427 18.94 | 100.0 785,0333 612,6098 1,397,6422 10.58 — 
1,444,365 1,364,631 2,808,996  20.% 100.0 780,4543 604,733 1,385,187 10.46 — 
1,506,959 1,427,901 2,934,860 21.54) 100.0 817,485% 642.0598 1,459,5443 
1,435,301 1,359,499 2,794,800 20.26 109.6 789,861 621,477 1,411,3388 
1,404,587 1,330,869 2,735,456 19.64 | 100.0 788,063  613,6562 1,401,7198 
1,691,220 1,597,452 3,288,672 23.34 100.0 785,689 609,9283 1,395,6178 
1,899,876 1,800,064 3,699,940 25.85 | 100.0 8182345 627,1363 1,445,3708 
1,813,852 1,721,216 3,535,068 24.25 100.0 820,931 1,444,3378 
24.18 100.0 1,446, 000s 
1 Represents percentage of national population living in birth- and death-registration states for each year given, 


1,000 population. § Excludes deaths among armed forces overseas, ‘4 Based on total population including armed 
|overseas, § Based on population excluding armed forces overseas. Estimated. Reider lke 


_ Motor Vehicle Deaths by Type of Accident, 1913 to 1949. 


Source: National Safety Council, 


Deaths from collisions with— 


Animal ee 
drawn Deaths ae, 
Other Rail vehicle from non- pe 
motor road Street Bi- or Fixed collision Total - 
vehicles trains cars cycles animal objects* | accidents* | deaths} 


rm (renames = 


570 540 
900 
160 700 
130 800 
130 
150 1,000 
100 1,000 
100 1,000 


roportion of deaths allocated to fixed-object collisions and noncollision accidents is different from that re por 
t states. State reports generally indicate that many accidents involving no collision on the roadway are cl 
- piect “ae talrert pe motor bb ten eallides with a ope are ane theroadway, 

otsuls quite equal the sum of the various type cause the estimates were go made only t 
10 deaths, and to the nearest 50 deatha for certain Pypea. ae re. Sih 


"Accidental Deaths by Age, 1913 to 1949 


Source: National Safety Council. 


5-14 15-24 25-44 45-64 65 years 
years years years years years and over* 


GE Ras Sando! sans 9,800 7,450 11,950 24,350 16,450 12,500 


OLS. ee siais bocddaneetogeundtdne 10,400 10,000" 10,550 22,050 17,550 14,550 
AS23535 3 Er Sooo 45e- SAB Seo =ktns 9,450 9,550 11,100 21,250 17,150 15,900 
MOR Bet iceent ot te sian Valens naga s 8,850 9,750 13,000 23,200 20,700 19,500 
P9330 ie 3-031 iid jos Sane boca eee | 6,948 8,195 12,225 21,005 20,819 21,740 
JERE Goa Agee e Sams as area 6,646 6,593 12,129 20,464 21,689 26,284 
NSA Sef ae ssaciercsivists Jisisle cuore sine 3's 8,039 6,636 15,278 20,212 20,109 28,764 
Orel eR pafe sce witve Ste oy. 0' aii 7,741 6,836 12,446 19,393 20,097 29,405 
BAG. 6 Sasi caer eae tes 7,949 6,545 13,366 20,705 20,249 29,219 
OSS) Sed TALES ae een ' 8,219 6,069 13,166 21,155 20,513 30,457 
1948 (Sth Revision). ............. 8,387 5,859 12,595 20,274 19,809 31,077 
1948 (6th Revision).............. 8,387 5,859 12,595 20,274 19,809 27,100 
LS 8S Sper CCoggtsenOee Suaaeness 8,100 5,500 11,500 19,800 18,800 27,300 


- ® Includes ‘“‘age unknown"; in 1948 these deaths numbered only 182. 


Death Rates per 1,000 Population, 1900 to 1948 


(Excluding stillbirths) 
Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. 


Age, in years 1900 1920 1930 1940* 1942* 1943* 1944* 1945* 1946*  1947% 19: 


179 134 123 12.0 11,7 12.4 12.4 12.7 114 


Fee eatete oto wisi lers, fecvreld 179.1, 103.6..* 77.0. 61.7 53.7 48.2 48.3 468 $1.1 
- oe SAR ERC Ge nR ObGGae 20.5 10.3 6.0 3.1 2.6 2.8 2.5 2.2 1.9 
3.8 2.8 1.9 1.2 11 11 Li 1.0 1.0 
5.9 4.8 3.5 2.3 2.3 2.6 2.8 27 2.1 1 
8.2 6.4 4.9 3.4 3.2 3.3 3.4 3.6) sence, 2.5 
10.7 8.2 7.5 5.9 5.7 5.6 5.4 5.6 4.9 
15,7. 2012.60 13,6 12.5 12.2 12.3 11.9 11.8 11.5 
28.7 246 266 26.0 25.1 25.6 24.8 24.7, (23.9 
59.3. S545. 558 545. 52.3 54.2 52.3 51.7 50.3 
128-3 122.1 ARSE 312002, 110-3 117.80 2 LUL-5) | at08:7 er Osler eres 
268.8 253.0 236.7 240.6 223.2 246.5 2324 233.0 236% 251.3 — 


16.5 126 10.4 9.5 9.0 9.4 9.0 8.8 8.6 


145.4 80.7 60.7 47,7 42.0 37.5 38.1 36.4. 39.2 29.4 
19,1 9.5 5.2 2.7 2.3 2.3 2.1 1.8 1.6 
3.9 2.5 15 9 J 8 J cli 
5.8 5.0 3.2 1.8 1.6 1.5 1,4 14 1 
8.2 7.1 44 (eqs 2.4 24 2.2 veil 1, 
9.8 8.0 6.1 4.5 4.1 4.1 3.9 3.8 3 
Ta2 a elise AN 8.6 8.0 8.1 77 7.5 7.2 
28) mecean 21-20 IT 16,7 17.2 16.3 15.8 15.1 
53:6" = 50:5. 46:8 42.0 39.2 40.8 39.0 37.8 36.8 
118.8 115.9 1066 102.6 94.2 100.3 95.0 914 88.3 
255.2." 244.7 221.4 © 222.3 2047 ~ 225.7 216:4 2147) 2227 


GAYE OEMS SMU BR Co mi Ki) 10.4 10.9 10.6 10.6 10.0 


162.4 923 690 548 480 430 433 417 45.3 

» 19.8 9.9 5.6 2.9 24 2.6 2.3 2.0 1.8 
3.9 2.6 17 1.0 9 1.0 a 3 8 
5.9 4.9 3.3 2.0 1.9 2.0 2.0 1.9 17 
8.2 6.8 47 3.1 2.8 28 2.7 27 2.3 
10.2 8.1 6.8 5.2 4.9 49 47 46 4.2 
15.05 122 112.255 510.6 10.1 10.3 9.8 9.7 9.3 
BL -2esppi Opa 24-Omte 22.0 9 2h0e. 22).0n8 eel. omna 20.3 19.5 
564 525 514 482. 456 474 455 445 43.4 
123.3 1189- 1127° 1109 1023 1085 1027 995 961 
260.9 248.3 228.0 230.1 212.6 2346 2233 222.5 228.6 


see po in 
oh 


Cee sae ae 


. forces overseas. Includes ages not reported. NOTE: Rates are ‘tor 
I + Excluding rec bea ty of. os) population; mise 9% 1930-05. 3% 1980r85—= 


“Motor Vehicle Deaths oF Seiten, 1948-49 


pred od National Safety Council 


1949 State 1948 Rate 


687 i 6.0 
281 f : 119 
393 ; New Hampshire 

New Jersey 

New Mexico 


~ Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 11 2 
TotasUES tcies aaee 32,259 


1 Number of Bhat per 100,000,000 vehicle miles. ? From state health authorities. * Totals are not sums of state 
figures. NOTH: Figures are per state traffic authorities and indicate place of accident rather than of death. 


Transportation Accident Death Rates, 1947-49 
Source: National Safety Council. 
Passenger deaths All deaths? 
Passenger Rates! Rates! 


mileage, DBA TPM (beg erasers premmencitccee—d i DL GAT prog 9 ee 
d of transportation in millions 1949 1949 1947-492 1949 1949 1947-492 


ger automobiles, taxist.....} 750,000 15,300 


1 ition miles. 2 Average annual death rate. 4 All persons—pedestrians, trespassers and others, as well as ua 
- Seg in operation of vehicles are included. 4 Drivers of passenger automobiles are considered 1 DAneenE ee 
- vi 


is necessary to list two figures for 1948 in 
historical tables of accidental deaths. The 
first is comparable with figures for earlier _ 
years; the second, with figures for 1949, 
ou out once every 10 years, but 4 
the revisions have been small of 4,000 in the all-accident total. Befot 
gh to permit historical comparisons 1949, deaths following accidental in 
rent types of accidental deaths. were almost invariably classified as du 
most recent revision (the sixth)' the accident. Currently, the unde 
2 cause of death, as stated by the physici 
from earlier classifications that is selected; and this cause may Dea 
nt must be made for compara- chronic sine eerie? a2 Me 
ween 1948 and 1949, Therefore, it. . sons. 


"3,4 - ‘ s ‘ Stile 2 Baal 
3 — LS Pg aa | 


Cities, 1948-49. 


aths in Largest U. Ss. 


Source: National Safety Council. 


Num- Pop. Num- Pop. 
_ ber tate _—rate ber ber rate 
1948! 19491 19492 19493 City 19481. 19492 19492 19493 


77 84 9.1 4.1 Memphis, Tenn....... f 3.6 
63 56 6.7 4.2 Milwaukee, Wis....... 43 49 7.8 20 

51 46 7.2 3.0 Minneapolis, Minn.....| 54 39 73 3 
478 412 11.0 5.6 New Orleans, La.......] 55 40 74 
71 44 9.2 at New York, N.Y....... 557 563 7.6 
Cleveland, Ohio......... 96 89 9.1 3.2 Newark, N.J.......... 39 32 74 
Columbus, Ohio......... 50 38 11.3 3.2. jl) Oakland) Calif. .....0.. 48 40 10.0 
BeeDaligs, Texas. oo... ce a 48 37 10.0 2.4 Philadelphia, Pa.......] 148 153 75 
Denver, Colo............ 47 50 12.6 Sie Pittsburgh, Pa.........] 84 69 10.3 
Detroit, Mich............ 208 183 10.4 See | Pee LOUIS! MO cet 94 80 9.8 
Houston, Texas......... 62 51 12.6 2.9 San Antonio, Texas....; 60 45 10.9 
Kansas City, Mo......... 42 25 6.0 2.0 San Francisco, Calif....| 88 53 6.4 
Los Angeles, Calif....... 280 259 14.3 3.3 Seattle, Wash......... 65 54 11.3 
~ Louisville, Ky........... 49° 40 11.3 45 Washington, D.C...... 52 64 7.4 


1 Only motor-vehicle traffic deaths resulting from accidents occurring within the city are included. % Deaths bk 
100,000 population, * Deaths per 10,000 registered motor vehicles. Registration Hgures supplied by R. L. Polk & Cc Ne 


Deaths in Steam Railway Accidents, 1918 to 1949 


Source: Nationat ‘Safety Council. 


< 
i 


Persons 
Passen- Travelers in grade Other 
gers on noton Employees crossing non-tres- Tres- 
= Year trains* trains* on duty accidents passers passers 
RSM eTelecare oh (610 eidioig alo elie" dias §21§ 3,566 1,979 501 3,423 
: 149§ 2,134 2,422 370 2,861 
104§ 1,357 2,768 363 2,532 
47 1B 571 1,638 179 3,025 
79 9 549 1,679 190 2,428 
7 271 13 1,089 1,876 326 ~ 1,788 
. 145 13 987 2,074 220 1,616 
Md 115 17 736 2,025 201 1,618 
75 12 789 - 1,924 193 1,459 
A 52 13 639 1,742 174 1,440 
. 29 8 443 1,609 149 1,292 


* Persons on or getting on or off passenger-carrying trains under conditions not constituting trespass are design 

as “passengers on trains.’’ Other persons lawfully on railway premises in connection with their journeys by rail 
are Gesignated as “travelers not on trains.” + Death totals in this column exclude subsequent fatalities due to lack of 

- information. + The sum of the items in the preceding columns exceeds the figure in the ‘‘Total’’ column becausi 

_ duplication; e.g., employees killed in grade crossing accidents, § Deaths to passengers on trains and travelers no| 
w e 1 : 


are combined, 


Principal Types of Accidental Deaths, 1913 to 1949 


Source: National Safety Council. 


op a s- 


Poisons 
All Drown- — Rail- Fire- Poison (except 
Falls burns* ing road arms gases gas) 


18,700 9,350 10,000 12,500 2,400 3,550 3,200 
16,700 10,700 7,350 10,500 2,700 4,400 2,650 
16,800 9,550 7,000 8100 2,950 2,800 2,950 
19,600 9,000 8750 7,150 3,000 2,800 2,850 
21,746 7,341 7,465 5,410 3,026 1,668 2,334 
25,454 7,145 7,347 4,868 2,696 1,459 2,196 
28,000 10,450 7,710 5,231 2,318 2,110 1,890 
26,580° 9,170 7,030 5,023 2,454 2200 2,100 
25,650 8790 6940 4,640 2,816 1,930 2,050 - 
26,950 8940 7,260 4,399 2,386 2,000 1,960 
24,800 7,668 6500 3,976 2,270 2,002 1,713 
1948 (6th Revision)......... 21,300 7,150 6500 3,800 2,330 2,020 1,600 
GS eae dear eco a 31,500 21,300 6,500 6,700 3,300 2,350 1,800 1,600 


tudes burns by fire and deaths directly resulting from conflagration, regardless of nature of injury; als 
r : cals, steam, or any other hot substance in 1948 (5th Revision) and earlier years. y, ee a 


Crude Birth and Bow Rae ot the World 


Baie hee of births and deaths per 1,000 inhabitants, excluding ecilbirthe) 
Source: Statistical Office of the United Nations. 


1939 1946 1947 © A948 oa he 1949 : oa 
Births Deaths | Births Deaths | Births Deaths Births Deaths | Births Deaths ce 


17.6 9.9 23.6 10.1 24.1 9.7 23.1 10.0 k 9.5 
20.7 15.31 15.9 13.4 18.6 13.0 17.7 12.1 i! 12.6 
15.5 13.9 183. 13.6 17.8 13.3 17.6 12.6 12.9 
21.4 13.4 25.62 13.72 24.02 13.42 iss Pane 
20.4 9.7 26.9 9.4 28.6 9.4 27.0 : "9.2 
36.0 21.8 38.4 20.3 39.4 14.3 40.5 
33.3 23.3 32.4 17.2 33.8 16.7 33.7 
18.5 42.4 13.1 53.6 13.9 41.3 
13.3 22.5 13.8 23.8 12.0 23.3 
10.1 23.4 10.2 22.1 9.7 20.3 
18.3 36.1 15.5 41.2 15.0 38.5 
14.7 27.7 12.0 27.8 12.05 27.2 
15.6 20.9 13.5 21.3 13.2 21.2 
11.81 16.2 12.3 15.7 11.3 15.9 
11.947 | 14.8 13.1 15.4 12.8 16,38 
13.5 18.1 14.5 18.4 12.1 19.1 
21.6 28.8 = 18.719 | 26.6 19,7 25.5 Be Jae 
22.9 14.0 «| 23.2 14.9 22.0 } j 12.7 
22.7 12.1 21.9 114 21.6 i ; 10.4 
25.3 17.6 34.3 14.6 33.4 : AS 
15.3 12.6 14.8 12.5 14.7 
43.7 19.4 45.1 16.3 44.1 ne a 
30.2 8.5 27.8 8.1 25.3 5 8.1 
25.2 9.713 | 26.4 9.413 | 25.5 : 9.14 
34.7 10.8 34.9 10.9 ses ae Ht ae 
22.6 9.2 21.6 9.3 20.5 : 6 88 
37.8 11.0 34.7 9.1 33.6 : 0a 
27.9 12.6 27.4 11.2 22.8 ae pas 
25.0 14.7 24.1 13.3 26.3 i i 13.8 
42.1 13.28 | 42.6 11.93 | 40.3 40,78 
23.8 18.0 22.4 21.1 Sah fae secon eA e Be 
26.9 8.74 27.2 8.64 27.5 : ve ra Qe 
21.4 12.9 21.3 12.0 23.0 : 4 Me 
19.6 10.5 18.9 10.8 18.4 i Sih Wierd fr 10.0 
20.0 11.3 19.3 11.3 19.0 k “FG 10g ae 
19.4 11.7% | 20.8 12.18 | 181 10. TO 21 
23.3 10.013 | 25.7 10.13 | 24,118 ; 0 9.78 
38.4 15.0 39.5 13.9 40.8 E 125 


seee 


Census Divisions of the U. S. 


England States: Maine, New Hamp- Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, — : 
rmont, Massachusetts, Rhode Georgia, Florida. 4 


East South Central Statens Kent cky, 
Middl Atlantic States: New York, New Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi. | 7 y. 
nsylvania. A ‘ ; "4 
rth Central States: Ohio, In- Hho aee cay caine perks Arkansas, 
is, Michigan, Wisconsin. : 2 a8 
lorth Central States: Minnesota, Mountain States: Montana,. Idaho, wy- id 
ssourl, North Dakota, South Da- Oming, Colorado, New omc Ae 
Utah, Nevada, } : 
Pacific States: Washington, Oregon 
fornia. 


“World Life Expectancy 


Average future lifetime in years at age of __ 
Sex 0 1 10 20 30 40 50 60 - 


Years 


SS uaeeoss sneeaasnoesares 1932-34 


M 65.49 58.02 48.81 39.90 31.11 22.83 15.57 
ee: F | 67.14 68.67 61.02 51.67 42.77 34.04 25.58 17.74 1 
Bt Aasttld. ¢.css<eciss cas ceseeeeseeate| 1930-33 | M | 54.47 60.55 54.08 45.18 36.86 28.65 20.96 14.15 
= F | 58.53 63.46 56.96 48.03 39.59 31.13 22.94 15.42 
1928-32 | M | 56.02 61.25 54.88 46.04 37.78 29.48 2161 14.53 
F | 59.79 63.84 57.25 48.43 40.17 31.77 23.55 15.93 
1920 Both | 37.43 45.26 44.28 36.33 30:34 24.36 18.61 13.33 
1925-28 | M | 45.92 54.37 53.75 45.78 38.45 30.70 23.23 16.45 
F | 46.64 53.73 53.20 45.45 38.97 31.73 24.32 17.18 
1940-42 | M | 62.95 66.14 58.70 49.57 40.73 31.87 23.49 16.06 
F | 66.29 68.73 61.08 51.76 42.81 33.99 25.46 17.62 
| SSR eee 1936-40 | M | 41.08 47.61 45.62 37.15 29.68 22.66 16.50 11.28 
F | 45.73 51.46 50.78 42.37 34.83 27.70 20.65 14.18 
ees 1929-32 | M | 51.92 59.90 54.04 45.29 37.15 28.96 21.24 14.35 
F | 55.18 61.96 56.10 47.40 39.24 30.98 22.83 15.35 
ho Sete 1941-45 | M | 65.62 68.43 60.46 51.12 42.20 33.16 24.51 16.69 ll 
; F | 67.70 69.63 61.52 52.03 42.91 33.88 25.16 17.14 
| Ee ee ae 1936-38 | M | 35.65 42.09 46.86 39.77 32.96 26.12 19.42 13.29 
¢§ F | 41.48 48.14 54.47 46.11 38.23 30.82 23.43 16.26 
England and Wales..........000e0005 1937 M | 60.18 63.33 56.25 47.10 38.32 29.57 2140 14.32 
F | 64.49 66.79 59.59 50.40 41.60 32.78 24.28 16.48 
ESE SE 2 Se sr 1941-45 | M | 54.62 57.63 51.27 42.90 35.36 27.52 20.16 13.78 
= F | 61.14 63.84 57.42 48.91 40.96 32.68 24.41 16.58 10. 
a i a 1933-38 | M | 55.94 59.52 52.57 43.62 35.52 27.71 20.43 139 
; F | 61.64 64.50 57.50 48.64 40.46 32.10 24.01 16.50 
GAPMANY |. .ccccs-s-60ss 00 =, AONE 1932-34 | M | 59.86 64.43 57.28 48.16 39.47 30.83 22.54 15.11 
F | 62.81 66.41 59.09 49.84 41.05 32.33 23.85 16.0 
pe Greece.)........- o Safe A aie 1926-30 | M | 49.09 53.22 52.40 44.31 37.07 29.76 22.58 1 
: F | 50.89 55.09 54.48 46.43 39.45 32.40 24.93 17.49 
1941 M | 54.92 61.75 55.27 46.65 38.58 30.14 22.15 15.00 
F | 58.22 64.00 57.32 48.73 40.57 32.12 23.76 16.03. 
1921-31 | M | 26.91 34.68 36.38 29.57 23.60 1860 14.31 10.2 
F | 26.56 33.48 33.61 27.08 22.30 18.23 14.65 1081 — 
1940-42 | M | 59.01 63.23 56.25 47.24 3892 30.58 22.53 15.37 
F | 61.02 64.16 56.94 48.04 39.89 31.63 23.54 16.31 1 
1930-32 | M | 53.76 59.71 55.46 46.75 38.58 30.39 22.45 15.1 
F | 56.00 61.32 57.15 48.49 40.41 32.14 23.89 16. 
1935-36 | M | 46.92 51.95 48.25 40.41 33,89 26.22 18.85 12.5 
F | 49.63 54.07 50.47 43.22 36.88 29.65 22.15 15.0 
1929-33 | Both | ..... 1... 42.50 36.20 29.80 23.50 17.60 123 
1931-40 | M | 65.70 67.80 60,30 51.00 41.90 32.90 24.10 16 
F | 67.20 68.60 60.80 51.50 42.30 33.30 24.70 1 
1934-38 | M | 65.46 66.92 59.11 49.89 40.94 32.03 23.64 16.0 
F | 68.45 69.46 61.45 52.02 42.98 34.05 25.47 17.49 
Northern Ireland*,..............0.00- 1936-38 | M | 57.80 ...:. 55.40 46.40 33.60 25.40 18.00 
mo Fis[ 6920085. 56.10 47.10 34.60 26.40 18.80 12.4 
¥ Norway.........00. aS ARE ae 1921-31 | M | 60.98 63.51 56.27 47.73 40.39 32.40 24.41 16 
F | 63.84 65.76 58.35 49.85 42.14 34.00 25.87 Li 
S37 secececeseveere.{ 1931-32 | M | 48.20 56.90 52.20 43.70 36.00 27.90 20.30 
; F | 5140 58.70 54.00 45.70 38.00 30.30 22.40 
- Portugal... 4 ee ee ee 1939-42 | mM | 48.58 56.21 52.61 44.00 36.04 28.23 
F | 5282 59.23 56.86 48.35 40.35 32.17 
MBER TUE DS ease pec. esctesie: 1930-32 | M | 56.00 60.70 54.90 46.00 37.40 29.10 
“ie F | 59.50 63.10 57.20 48.30 39.80 31.40 15.90 
South Africa (White only)............ 1935-37 | M | 58.95 62.12. 55.43 46.43 37.93 29.45 21.70 1497 $ 
“ F | 63.06 65.60 58.87 49.72 40.98 32.44 24.30. 
ge Se ee a 1930-31 | M | 48.74 54.54 51.54 43.16 35.35 27.51 19.97 
F | 51.94 57.23 54.46 46.12 38.32 30.33 22.38 WU 
ane. vececccscccececesseeee| 1941-45 | M | 67.06 68.43 60.45 51.23 42.57 33.64 25.02 1 
F | 69.71 70.58 62.40 53.02 44.01 34.97 26.20 
| Switzerland... bine ho 1939-44 | M | 62.68 64.75 57.08 47.92 39.26 30.42 22.08 
F | 66.96 68.46 60.62 51.28 42.32 33.35 2 ony 
eer 1926-27 | M | 41.93 51.40 51.65 43.24 35.65 28.02 20.99 
F | 46.79 55.46 55.72 47.36 39.75 32.12 
BAI ek iota Sb. /ait) as 1939-41 | M | 61.60 64.00 56.12 46,91 38.13 29.57 
; F | 65.89 67.73 59.73 50.37 41.41 


32.68 24 


Menge eee by State 


ep uceet! Questionnaires to states; and Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. 


Legal minimum marriage age Waiting period 


~| With paren- | Without par- Blood Number of 
tal consent | ental consent | test Before After marriages, 
F F required | license license 19483 


14 
16 
16 


12,6394 
18,292 
2,6934 
9,9914 
22,039 
§3,8824 
\7,566 
90,9204 
48,2824 
25,279 
17,822 
58,6214 
25,7114 
8,396 
47,8424 
41,0008 
53,109 
28,6594 
52,475 
37,113 
7,067 
12,743 
45,1554 
7,299 
44,391 
16,7944 
136,847 
27,2754 
4,800 
59,6008 
18,4864 
10,751 
82,479 
7,089 
39,5094 
6,472 
14,475 
96,2145 
6,4024 
3,367 
33,2734 
3 da. 32,3744 
3 da. 13,7394 
5 da. 27,801 
none 3,409 


BS ,000 estimated total midyear population present in area. eh place of occurrence; figures provisional, 
e of occurrence; figures revised. 4 Marriage licenses. 5 96 es nonresidents. ¢ If under 15, order must 
fro! bate Court. 7 For males only. ®Hstimated. %in 6 counties. 1 Bxcept by court order or — 


Dc pemnteteneeeememenamemmmaaemea 


4 states reported more marriages in The extreme variation in the raareaeed 
han in 1948—Arkansas, Delaware, rates between states can be explained in 
, and New Mexico. New York had the terms of the enumeration of marriages 
number of marriages for 1947-49; place of occurrence. Sharp revisions 
ig, the smallest for 1947; and Dela~ rates would undoubtedly result from 

6 smallest for 1948 and 1949. allocation of marriage to & residend b 


BEPANZONAs coe cc 
_ Arkansas......... 


- Michigan......... 
Minnesota........ 
Mississippi........ 
e\Missourl...:...... 


_ New Hampshire. . . 
New Jersey....... 
New Mexico....... 


 Pennsylvania,..... 
Rhode Island...... 
— South Carolina.... 
- South Dakota..... 
Tennessee........ 


Virginia......... hah 
_ Washington....... 
_ West Virginia...... 
Wisconsin......... 
 Wyoming......... 
ir, 1940 totals.;... .. 
_ % of each sex... 


1940 urban........ 
%, of each sex... 


¥% of each sex... 
1940 rural-farm.... 
% of each sex... 
» 61890 totals........ 
1900 totals........ 


— 1940 rural-nonfarm} 3,129,750 


BEY 


(15 years oid and over) 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


is] Say, 
v anit 
Single* 
Male. Female 
291,246 232,468 
59,602 34,974 
199,300 137,052 
918,978 570,269 
132,778 92,675 
240,788 214,005 
34,979 26,865 
90,495 85,052 
206,116 145,365 
330,589 266,822 
67,778 36,638 
1,013,928 803,776 
385,364 290,237 
309,801 238,801 
209,707 160,372 
316,292 237,071 
259,400 199,905 
102,525 80,590 
239,221 182,883 
598,247 §94,478 
652,094 453,648 
408,015 303,569 
217,339 164,617 
429,984 341,598 
$6,219 44,251 
163,643 125,067 
17,889 6,208 
61,971 53,017 
562,640 479,217 
58,365 39,559 
1,861,537 1,598,119 
408,975 343,946 
98,930 64,338 
832,054 670,983 
246,312 171,037 
139,949 85,121 
1,330,989 1,119,812 
98,973 94,789 
210,968. 177,937 
90,923 61,205 
310,391 249,825 
699,956 502,692 
62,174 45,330 
46,734 34,267 
341,510 254,055 
244,035 138,440 
226,188 164,932 
423,760 316,735 
36,944 17,160 
16,376,595 12,751,772 
33.2 25.8 
9,218,434 8,256,093 
32.6 27.4 
2,164,104 
31.4 22.6 
4,028,411 2,331,575 
36.4 24.3 
8,708,130 6,250,912 
10,402,543 7,606,772 
12,705,653 9,001,342 
13,077,805 9,667,653 
15,039,398 11,359,038 


Married 
Male Female 
603,014 ~ 609,036 
108,813 107,277 
438,087 437,562 
1,701,632 1,679,001 
261,748 260,043 
390,950 389,205 
62,504 62,332 
154,108 155,834 
452,394 453,226 
671,341 679,028 
120,777 119,132 
1,892,349 1,884,288 
837,496 831,880 
596,167 593,452 
430,354 427,379 
626,343 621,185 
518,257 §25,295 
188,551 187,838 
419,021 418,094 
934,173 933,261 
1,254,575 —-1,238,505 
610,648 606,429 
472,066 476,379 | 
910,812 910,728 
125,964 123,692 
304,686 303,781 
26,992 25,510 
110,835 110,555 
981,976 =. 979,936 
110,562 109,765 
3,157,750 3,149,635 
731,906 737,836 
128,974 128,291 
1,662,583 1,647,217 
536,897 533,799 
272,700 269,369 
2,207,727 ~— 2,201,633 
155,316 155,763 
378,717 384,446 
138,578 137,808 
648,394 650,230 
1,481,163 1,476,836 
119,795 119,555 
78,948 78,403 
573,724 572,299 
424,749 418,969 
409,892 406,304 
707,719 702,248 
58,360 56,865 
30,191,087 30,087,135 
61.2 61.0 
17,488,846 17,535,268 
61.8 58.1 
6,250,430 6,185,943 
62.7 64.5 
6,451,811 6,365,924 
58.3 66.3 
11,205,205 11,124,785 
13,955,650 13,810,057 
18,092,600 17,684,687 
21,849,266 21,318,933 
26,327,109 26,170,756 


cludes persons of unknown marital status. 


al Status of the Population, 1940 


Widowed Divorced 
Male Female | Male 
36,637 124,988 6,936 
7,817 18,600 4,146 
32,280 81,981 8,054 
114,276 360,840 86,012 
20,096 49,661 8,547 
28,537 71,570 4,750 
5,141 12,120 900 
9,636 38,468 4,037 
33,501 103,144 11,244 
41,895 154,322 8,176 
7,676 15,690 3,984 
139,070 355,305 | 43,516 
63,246 149,656 21,241 
43,472 103,351 | 13,372 
31,499 79,161 | 10,921 
42,709 111,637 | 11,522 
33,893 106,649 6,809 
17,290 37,650 5,237 
30,552 81,796 6,705 
77,181 202,340 | 14,677 
85,063 188,627 | 33,547 
45,242 102,954 | 11,571 
30,495 94,849 5,726 
68,918 185,077 | 21,908 
9,734 19,013 4,907 
21,804 51,187 6,478 
1,856 3,622 2,013 
10,579 23,217 3,027 
70,657 186,602 9,547 
8,098 16,450 2,443 
226,595 625,031 | 31,424 
39,354 130,957 6,366 
9,218 17,813 1,793 
122,948 297,646 | 41,662 
36,548 93,473 | 15,188 
19,708 47,160 | 12,504 
173,763 414,612 | 23,994 
12,281 31,552 2,620 
20,913 80,995 1,848 
10,017 20,752 2,539 
42,492 130,028 | 10,904 
95,282 272,819 | 36,222 
§,826 18,368 2,749 
7,447 16,958 1,916 
37,348 111,782 8,348 
31,920 74,409 | 18,658 
24,814 60,687 6,353 
54,530 117,556 | 15,203 
3,698 6,967 2,154 
2,143,552 5,700,092 | 624,398 
43 11.5 aoe 
1,195,146 3,742,439 | 410,037 
4.2 12.4 1.4 
456,080 1,113,076 | 129,197 
4.6 11.6 ia 
492,326 844,577 | 85,164 
4.5 8.8 8 
815,437 2,154,598 | 49,100 
1,177,976 2,717,715 | 84,230 
1,471,390 3,176,228 | 156,162 
1,758,308 3,917,625 | 235,284 


2,025,036 


4,734,207 


489,478 


Na 


Grounds for Divorce 


Source: Questionnaires to the states. 


Felony 
conyiction 
Tnsanity 
Pregnancy at 
marriage! 
Indignities 
Drug addiction 
Violence 


Birla isis ae yes? yes 
yes yes (5r2=18) 
ep ce yes? yes ey in CGerlarisy 
eas VOSi Rae; Yes’: yest). a ae NGI sem ie cae geet @7) 
PRG ik yes? yes yes yest ... es sie ®) 
ona Yost tet cece Msi MOSEG\ arate. sey nena eae (10,179) 
Raises yes? yes? ... yes yess ... adel asic, age Polk Sate ae 
yes?=..% Fate ieete ee ots0 i eles oe 
yes? .., 
yes? yes Ree eee 
yes yes . Seer 8S: 
acae yes? yes? Ni 
S885 yes? yes yest 
aasie tts yes? yes aoe sae 
cotela k= yes? yes vo. yes 
ohaas | yes yes Kale. YOS* 
YOS Cae he 
yes yes 
yest! 5 
yes! yes 
yes? yes Fy sieve wat’. Salty geen 
esangsee yes? yes see -yes# cles CORK Eat Pet se)c an Ber een 
see yes yes yesis § 
Baki Reine eS Hai 
spec : YOS eis YOSm Biss MRSS Sadan Se eh ee 
ens yes yes yos® selon 5.0 DER GE HW ee 
Are aes yes? yes yes? 
he yes yesi4 
Teese BYOSES jc erie hs, AR OR eee SN 2 LUM 9 ill a ee 
are yes yes Nee jg FOS. DSIRE ap, Ses Cae ance eae ; 


yes? yest yes 
yes —.2 yes 


—< 
2 
” 


<_< 
oo ®D 
Aaa 
co 
£: 


yesi# .., 


yes yes sar yes? yes ... yes’ yes 
yes? yes? . yes yes © IO 

oh Ms ct -..  yesis OSM aire = AGP eM 

ihigabasona yes? yes yes ... yest yes sire. sats 

Nedremtsreys ot) yes? yes? Yes. "2.0.5 Yostge se Nee ¥OS 

: yes? 6820 0.09). eee Pele sient  ¥OS 

yest 5 

yes? Ms Be Se 5 Aple eaee 

yes? ... ... yes yes? yes? 

yes? yes a Cee hie 

VesMirokseta.c" (YOSen.. yessiten = oh Sihyase. 5.5 

yes VOSROVES: (yOS* Vier, — os, OS ¥OSE GS een et te 

YGS*) teres so) VOSS “Yes: (yostie c2.) -. Lesvos! <he aati ee (9) 

yest. eyes, vos shu... wide tee Umea Ateoal Catt ee Gd eae 

yes? yes yes yes yes yes? ... ... yess yes . a CCN 

yes? yes ... yes ’ its = ce Sed 

yes? yes yes yes% .., oe cstam "YOS 2 aNoss 

yes? yes yes yes yes? yes? yes ... yes? yes 


21 year, 6 With { Ay . ; Fey 
tds 2 eames a Loateaonse 


r eC} 
A 


eno 


ning a re 


Residence 


for 


divorce 


West Virginia......... ist 
WISCONSIN 52 fied skates « 
: ‘Sa Bastam ese 


hat grants the divorce. 


q Period before parties may remarry 


Plaintiff 


none 
lyr. 
none 
lyr. 
6 mo. 
none 


none 
6 mo. 
none 
none 
6 mo. 
none 
hone 
1 yr. 
6 mo. 
none 


none® 


none 
none 


6 mo, 


nene 


6 mo. 


0%) 
none 
none 


6 mo. 


none 
none 
none 
none 
none 
none 
4) 

none 
6 mo. 
6 mo. 


none 
none 
none 
none 
none 
lyr. 


6 mo. 


none 


4 mo. 


none 


6 da. 


lyr. 
none 


Per 1,000 estimated total midyear popuiation present in area. 
‘Leaders (...) indicate data unavailable. 
61948. 62 yr. if cause for divorce occurred outside D. C. 
‘tery, guilty party cannot marry accomplice. % Time set in decree; not to exceed 2yr. a 
1 Action for divorce may be maintained where: (1) both parties were resident 
en yffense was committed; (2) parties were married within state; (3) plaintiff was resident of state whe 
§ committed and is resident when action commenced. 
itting divorce passed in 1949. Figures on annulments for 1948-49 not available. 
party may not marry, except to Innocent party, until death cf innocent party. 

162 years if residence is acquired after cause of divorce action) arose. m 
it Geciaies service can be had within state. 


Defendant 


7 Estimated. 


17 60 days to 1 year, 


divorces, 
19492 


Number of 


@) 8,441 
1 yr. 4,478 
none 8,9055 
1 yr. 38,245 
imo. one Ge 


none 
none 


6 mo. 1,586 
none 17,810 
None OSA hens aes 
6 mo. 2,773 
fone! p=" PS Peete 
None: = ena 
lyr. 5,47 
6 mo. . 6,7507 
nowe Reese 


one: —— Se ene 
none 2,260 
none 4,919 
2 yr. 7,6535 
@) 16,0176 
6 mo. 4,195 
©) 6,067 
none 14,0007 
none 1,993 
6 mo. 2,587 
none 11,0005,7 
none 1,009 
none 5,826 

~ none 2,631 
Sh oo ees 
NONE. PAN er een e 
(@) 611 
none 23,3007 
Gms, “Se ees es 
6 mo. 6,276 


none 12,898 


none 8175 
Wane). Aylin Ssechoe 
none 909 
none 7,493 
lyr. 38,027 
6 mo, 2,166 
2 yr.38 565 
4 mo. 6,1697 
none 8,1055 
GD 4 Al) Seas 
lyr. 4,9657 
none 1,227 


“SF 
2 Provisional figures. Include cipocted ant 

sRevised figures. Include reported annulments. 
8 or husband; 10 mo, for wif 
10 Until court 


12 By modification of decree by court, 


4 At discretio: 


18 Period may ‘be 
Li 


" Marriages and Divorces in the United States, 1890-1949 _ 


Source: Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service. 


Marriages Rate! | Divorces? Rate? }{ - Marriages Rate! | Divorces? Rate! 


1,184,574 i 170,952 
175,449 
184,678 
196.292 
200,176. 
205,876 
: 195,961 
1,060,914 i 188,003 
981,903 , 164,241 
1,098,000 A 165,000 
204,000 
218,000 
236,000 
249,000 
244,000 
251,000 
264,000 
293,000 
321,000 
359,000 
400,000 
485,000 
610,000 - 
d 483,000 
1,811,155 é 408,000 
1,585,440 I 386,000 


570,000 9.0 | 33,461 

620,000 89 | 40,287 

709,000 : 55,751 

742,000 7 60,984 

776,000 ) 61,480 

819,000 ; 64,925 

815,000 ; 66,199 

842,000 i 67,976 

895,000 | 72,062 
936,936 P 76,571 ° 

857,461 9. 76,852 

397,354 f 79,671 

948,166 p 83,045 

955,287 f 89,219. 

1,004,602 94,318 

91,307 

100,534 

104,298 

114,000 

121,564 

116,254 

141,527 

214, 0 | 170,505 

1,163,863 7 | 159,580 

1,134,151 3 | 148,815 

1,229,784 0 | 165,096 


=a 
ThMAwWHNHOTDKHOOWHULHDLOODDwW ww dM 


ee 


4 


1 Per 1,000 population. For 1917-19 and 1940-46, marriage rates based on population excluding armed forces 
A “and divorce rates based on population including armed forces overseas. For 1947-49, all ms based on 

on excluding armed forces overseas. | 2 Includes annulments. 8 Provisional figures, NOTS: Figures for mar- 

g os estimated except for 1925-32 and 1944-49; figures for divorces are estimated except for 1900, 1905, and 


Marriage Prospects of Single Men and Women 


Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


Per cent of Per cent 4 Per cent of Per cent — 
population who ever population who ever 
single! single! marry? 
Male Female Male Female Male Female 


675 508 yee 
63.0 46.4 

585 92d 

54l 

49.7 

45.6 

416 


34.8 


had nines Me gare she specified year of age in 1940, except as speelfied in footnote 3. 2 Per { persons: 
By ete f{ age who marry during that year and ait later years, This figure indicates ee one une ssn 
T ‘persons who. have attained the specified age. % Per cent ae e SET gee grou 
Hf oo hot available) NOTE: ‘Single’ means those never married; that ‘ie ercludes 
Hence, “marriage prospects" refers to likelihood of first marriage papal 


Facilities in the U. S., 


Source: American Medical Association. — 


1949 


Nerv- | Ear, 
ous eye, Totals 
& Tuber-| Ma- | Indus-]| nose, | Chil- j Hos- 

General | mental | culosis | ternity| trial | throat | dren’s | Other pitals Beds 


86 7 7 2 _ — 1 6 109 19,281 
49 2 12 _ _ _ - 1 64 6,467 
60 2 3 _ 2 _ 1 1 69 13,585 
269 41 29 1l 2 2 4 25 383 $8,668 
71 8 12 2 2 - -1 5 101 17,900 
37 15 6 - _ — _ 18 76 22,957 
9 3 3 _ _— - _ 2 7 4,322 _ 
16 2 1 2 —_ 1 1 5 28 16,376 
113 6 4 3 —_ 1 1 12 140 20,173 
107 7 3 2 2 1 1 8 131. 25,323 
Bocas od 37 io 1 1 _— _ = 2 44 4,032 
aINGIS. osect ec. . 218 33 29 7 Ey 3 3 36 330 97,163 
Indiana. 32.3. ..s: 96 15 10 _ 1 1y — 12 135 29,823 
RecHOWA cae s ccs. 106 12 5 2 i _ - |) 5 131 22,077 
IRARSAS=2 ees. at 101 8 3 2 2 - —_— 6 122 18,396 
Kentucky.......... 83 11 6 2 1 1 1 6 111 21,191 
Louisiana..-....... 89 6 5 1 1 2 —_— 4 108 20,707 
Bap Naine=2. 9.550... 47 6 4 1 _ _ _ _ ;. 58 8,727 
me Maryland. ......... 48 17 6 — — 2 1 11 85 25,303 
Massachusetts... .. 137 32 23 6 _ 2 3 20 223 64,256 
Michigan... ais 180 22 23 4 2 1 1 26 259 62,233 
_ Minnesota......... 160 14 15 2 _ 1 1 18 211 32,795 
__, Mississippi... ...... 89 7 1 = _ _ _ 3 100 12,817 
" Missouri...... 0... 100 17 7 7 3 2 2 15 153 36,120 
+ Montana......... F 49 1 1 _- 1 _ _ 2 54 5,598 
' /Nebraska.......... 91 5 1 1 _ — 1 6 105 12,287 
m Nevada.......,., Sosa Pa 1 — — —- -_- —- | — 13 1,136 
“New Hampshire. . . . 33 2 2 _ _ _ —_— 2 39 5,950 
New Jersey........ 85 22 15 3 =~ 1 I 35 162 49,772 
New Mexico....... 36 oi 6 _ 2 _ -- 1 50 4,347 
New York......... 317 57 49 12 2 if 4 73 521 204,681 
North Carolina. .... 130 10 19 — 1 2 1 8 171 27,244 
4 North Dakota...... 43 2 1 1 _ - _ 1 48 6,566 
BONO cc crse cee ice 148 28 23 9 1 = 3 28 240 66,079 
fe Oklahoma. .......: 99 7 4 1 — — - 7 118 17,473 
4 OVEgON. |. teas... 58 rh 4 1 = _ — 5 75 12,745 
 Pennsylvania...... 228 41 15 8 _ 4 5 47 348 101,394 
_ Rhode Island...... 14 4 4 1 — — - 1 24 8,493 
~ South Carolina... . 55 3 5 _ — 1 — 2 66 13;770 ae 
South Dakota...... 48 3 ie — _ _ — 1 _ 54 6,927 
Tennessee......... 97 12 9 _ —_ 6 1 11 136 20y24 3. 
MIO RAS erercats f5) «re a:ei0 439 17 17 4 5 8 2 22 514 52,560 
BULAN joc caitasioces 29 2 1 1 _ —~ 1 1 35 “agli 
m Vermont..........- 23 3 5 _ _ _ - I 30 =. «+ 4,062 
% Virginia...... Oye 95 12 7 _ 1 3 _ 7 125i eed begs 
_ Washington.,...... 93 8 12 2 _ _ _ 6 121 24,762 
_ West Virginia. ..... 65 7 5 _ _ - _ 5 82 13,768 
 Wisconsin.........{ 139 48 20 1 _ _ 1 13 222° ee 36,0645 seme 
i BP Weoming. 2 anAnoe 27 3 1 —- — _ = = “31 3,587 
y Total, 1949...:.... 4,7611 | 6062 | 4443 } 1024 335 | 528 427 | 5328 | 6,5729 1,439,030 
-Total, 1948........ 4,589 §86 438 100 33 46 39 | 504 6,335 1,423,520 ~ 
ee Potal ISAT Ee. sas. 4,539 585 441 100 33 44 4l 493 6,276 1,425,222 
mrotal: 1946.4 233 4,523 575 450 101 34 46 42 509 6,280 1,468,714 
ota 19455 oi. cnet 4,744 563 449 106 36 42 44 527 6,511 1,738,944 
Total, 1940........ 4,432 602 479 116 33 4l 46 542 1,226,245 
' bie 152/05 apenas 509 145 142 64 60 797 15 


Be ~ eds —vatlents admitted: 574, (aed Bip poll; 2 ape 423-—308,055; 3 83,470—113.078; 
il of oe 308; "shatin SE eral y 48,354; Kenran caeras 
Pipedie =f} 36, i sola d ” 
eports 0,2 20—-132,831; all ‘other, 78—15,952—40,392. 

‘eity,) 3737"0 itycounty,: .69; church related: (non) 
na partnerstitpy tp dori: -corporatio: ns.(profit unrestricted), 401.. 


Sentenced Fede eral Prisoners, Received font Gourts: 193 
i : Fiscal years ending June 30. 
Source: Federal Bureau of Prisons. 


Offense 1935 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 = 1949 


itional-security offenses: 
f ae 


3,930 
1,710 578 
954 2,014 
8 50 
6,602 3,475 


3,145 
1,121 
$11 


$33 236 226% 
319 182 
851 592 
See 267 88 
4,777 1,673 —-:1,088 
§36 
452 
2,674 3,200 
834 677 
31 2 36 
poe laws 2,635 1,838 
. nal Bank and Federal Reserve Act 67 141 
il 1,306 1,443 
1,079 2,612 
362 430 
255 221 
991 1,069 i ’ 
1,392 1,898 2,012 
12,614 15,114 


1,083 =—-:1,018 


531 


14.612 15,307 16,151 


16,630 19,216 21,200 20,112 19,626 16,787 16,733 


2 for offenses against Act of 1940; 74 for offenses against Act of 1948. + Offenses cage ys by_persons 17 © 
~ age or under upon which action was taken under the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act of 1938. 


¥ 


Metheds of Execution in the United States 


Method 
Electrocution 
Lethal gas 
Electrocution 
Lethal gas 
Lethal gas 
Electrocution 
Hanging 
Electrocution 
Electrocution 
Electrocution 
Hanging 
Electrocution 
Eiectrocution 
Hanging 
Hanging 
Electrocution 
Electrocution 
No death penalty 


.... Hanging 


Ha mpshire rs “ 


Electrocution 

No death penalty 
No death penalty 
Electrocution 
Lethal gas 
Hanging 
Hlectrocution 
Lethal gas 

EL aed 


State 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 


North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


South Carolina .... 


South Dakota . 
Tennessee 


Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 


| West Virginia 
‘Wisconsin 


Wyoming 


U.S. (Fed. Mena ie 


Alaska 
Canal Zone 
Hawali 


+f o 


sa bets whether sentence shall be death or life tnceneisectle 


4, 


Method 
Electrocution 
Hiectrocution 
Hlectrocution 
Lethal gas 


No death penalty 


Electrocution 
Electrocution 
Lethal gas ~ 
Electrocution 


No death penalty » 


Electrocution 
Electrocution 
Electrocution 
Electrocution 
Hanging 

or shooting 
Electrocution 
Electrocution 
Hanging* 
Hanging 


No death penalty 


Lethal gas 
Hanging 

Hanging 

Hanging 
Hanging — 

No death penalty 
ai 4 


‘ ie 


i ay 


urglary—breaking or entering.............6.. 
Larceny—theft 


3,391 05 5,817 4 
15,702 2.2 2,746 3.5 
MIBYCGRCSOTUSMAWS acs wceceegecess canes peeecas §,878 0.8 668 0.9 
- Weapons; carrying, possessing, etc.............. 10,817 1.5 541 0.7 
Offenses against family and children............ 14,554 2.0 788 1.0 
MESHOTAWS cari iaiciecinie oisislapiers issn slvinis we tie aie vei 8,429 1.2 1,505 19 
_ Driving while intoxicated. ...............22+0. 41,013 bw 1,894. 2.4 
Road: and driving laws... c..cscecmsscecesenccs 10,356 15 239 0.3 
ReARMIGE VIOLA ONS ccciied «cigicicicivie caw ties snes excia 158 * 4 * 
_ Other traffic and motor-vehicle laws........ fi. % 9,396 1.3 299 0.4 
SDMISOTAENY. CONGUCE: ccs. cessed tcvecede.sssesfs-| 42,265 5.9 6,820 8.7 
-Drunkenness............ aie dleonrenVeisteistalare oe .».| 162,643 22.9 16,133 20.5 
— Wagrancy....+.eeecererseesceeseeeccserseers 46,176 6.5 8,335 10.6 
; 14,980 21 1,294 1.6 
42,071 5.9 5,043 6.4 
6,290 0.9 938 1.2 
33,682 4.7 4,287 55 
’ US EV RETHES E09 EY. a ee 713,444 100.0 78,585 100.0 
a 
P Arrests by Age Groups, 1949 
Age Arrests | Age Arrests | Age Arrests | Age Arrests 
_ Under 15..... 3,233 1S ete. aes 20,270 Zoe Riqaenae, foe 30-34...... 103,372 
MB vichnisiaie\cts 0 . 3,656 WD iloemindes 28,954 VE roscoe nee io 35-39)..'..52 95,155 
6c. Niels a bie 9,853 7AUN eee +» 29,416 24 covtesee S077 40-44...... 75,909 
Mfisccine- ses ose 16,180 Sl evctetaih scaiia 34,514 25-29)... ee 131,427, | 45-49...... 58,713 
Total Arrests for Previous Years 
Year Arrests Year Arrests Year Arrests 
5 oe aa 630,568 TOAST Srsietniarsiaie 490,764 TOA GWaiaie siclenete stare 543,852 
1942, se. 585,988 OBA S See asics 488,979 TOAG ce ecicister.elare 645,431 


* Less than 1/10 of 1 per cent. 


. Estimated Number of Major Crimes in the U. S., 1944-49 


} 
4 Crime 1944 
r Murder and nonnegligent manslaughter....... 6,552 
_ Manslaughter by negligence............-++++ 3,783 
_ Rape..... Se sates Wawa cleis oaaieciaps walaieed 10,915 
; RUNG EV ate niaheleield sin ible/slo'd/d aid olesela, oisinva.o.a/alate! ore 43,804 
_ Aggravated assault.............seeeeeee ee 54,841 
Burglary—breaking or entering.......++-+++- 274,134 
: _ Larceny—theft. . Se eae Maca digit ele de iatonttala 7nd 0, 090: 
; Auto theft......000-- Pasay seiedoins Loerwestien 203,030 
{UNSER Se1st GERICEEORIIODIGH MALS hGee Be 


Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


0.8 
2.9 
74 
6.3 
8.3 
2.6 
2.9 
0.4 


1945 


241,491 


4,565,541 


Per cent 


Females 


820 1.0 
965 1.2 
6,195 7.9 
1,145 1.5 
8,075 10.3 
451 0.6 
1,882 2.4 
269 0.3 
114 0.1 
1,318 17 


Source: Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


1946 1947 
8,442 * 7,760 
4,701 5,770 
12,117 17,180 
62,782 58,100 
67,512 74,690 
357,991 373,450 
941,738 943,430 
229,920 184,730 


Per cent 


Total 


178, ‘716 
54,511 
16,274 
47,114 

7,228 
37,969 


792,029 


Age 
50 and over. 
Not known. . 


1943 
7,620 

5,390 
16,180 
54,990 
77,310 
377,640 
978,000 
169,540 


1,635,203 1,665,110. nee ,686,670_. 


¥ 


7 _ Motor Vehicle Laws as of September 15, 1950 


Source: American Automobile Association. 


Date new — Driving license - Per Safety  Certifi- 

license Mini- Gaso- cent , respon- cate of 
plates Re- mum line sales Period sibility title 

can be used _ quired age tax tax of stay? law required 


Oct. 1 yes i a Reciprocal yes no” 
Dec, 15 . yes A 2 (4) yes yes 
Jan. 1 yes A 90 days’ yes 

California Janse 1 yes { Reciprocal yes 

Colorado... On issue yes i Reciprocal yes 


yes i Reciprocal yes 
yes A vee Reciprocal yes 
yes 4 Reciprocal yes 
yes A 506 Reciprocal yes 
yes 4 " Reciprocal yes 


yes :! es Reciprocal yes 
yes A Reciprocal yes 
yes aac 60 days yes 
yes d Reciprocals yes 
yes d Reciprocal yes 


yes Reciprocal yes 
yes A Reciprocal no 

yes Reciprocal yes 
yes “ Reciprocal yes 
yes A Reciprocal? @) 


yes 4 90 days yes 
yes 4 aa Reciprocal!2 yes 
yes A @) no 

yes . Reciprocal yes 
yes A 46 30 days?2,14 yes 


yes 3 ite (2% 15) yes 
yes ae No limit yes 
yes d He Reciprocal yes 
yes ae Reciprocal yes 
On issue yes $0 days yes 


Jan. 1 yes 04 ove Reciprocal yes 
Dec. 1 yes 07 Reciprocal yes 
On issue yes .06 Reciprocal yes 
Mar. yes 04 ; Reciprocal yes 
Dec. yes 065 60 days!” yes 


Dec. yes 06 3 Reciprocal yes 
Mar. yes 05 aan Reciprocal yes 
Mar. yes 04 Reciprocal yes 
Sept. yes 06 wes 90 days no 

Jan. no 4 90 days yes 


Mar. yes 07 30 days yes 
Feb. | yes 04 Reciprocal no - 
Dec. yes 04 Reciprocal yes 
Mar. yes 05 are Reciprocal yes 
Mar. yes .06 site 6 months yes 


Nov. yes 065 Reciprocal yes 
June 20 yes 05 Bt 90 days yes 
On issue yes 04 at Reciprocal yes 
Dec. 1 yes .04 90 days 


16 


5 


: Note: The number of schools includes rural and one-room school houses. The number of pupils inclu 
only full-time students. The average yearly e: penditure is based on the average daily attendan 


= No, 
" State schools 
Alabama............ @) 
APIZONAS 5c 9.0 occas» 447 
Arkansas........... 2,554 
California........... 3,478 
Colorado............ 1,558 
Connecticut......... 677 
Delaware........... 158 
EIOTIGA se cess sie ds 1,502 
GBOMBIA ciesisicccoa > 3,528 
BGANG. <5 See cack cs 681 
WINS soci eees sos 4,509 
MNGLANG a ceisic.cceessiess 1,706 
HOWR Gr cadiain slaves wais:s 7,323 
MANSASH Se ais vieaiees;- 4,188 
MONtuCKYs i200 508s 4,858 
Louisiana........... 1,722 
Maines, jive lass sic 1,468 
Maryland........... 880 
_ Massachusetts....... 1,768 
BONICHIBAN ..o'clscice oye 4,674 
_ Minnesota.......... “7,952 
_ Mississippi.......... 4,324 
BMISSOUN i us cree wie §,8002 
Beiontanacse ss. ove. 1,326 
Nebraska........... 6,272 
| VTE Fe aera ae a 179 
_ New Hampshire..... 5557 
_ New Jersey......... 1,720 
_ New Mexico......... 730 
BENGW-YOIK..3), ....... 5,157 
North Carolina...... 2,970 
North Dakota........ 2,823 
BOR DO sii tatas v3s,0e 01513 + 3,103 
Qklahoma........... 1,201 
BROLOLON Gs cies s osteo s 1,122 
Pennsylvania........ 7,554 
Rhode Island........ 305 
South Carolina...... 3,314 
- South Dakota..,....]] 3,629 
 Tennessee.....:.... 4,794 
POKAS aiercrsicteia s aiciacas'> 5,161 


Utah... 363 
Vermont... ..|| 873 
DVitginiastec sts... 2,904 
-Washington......... 1,113 

West Virginia........ 4,070 
-Wisconsin........... 5,647 
—Wyoming........... 654 


? 


umber approximation. 


3 Includes 
he figure is for white teachers; $2 
includes Junior High Schools. '* Th 
Total number of elementary and secondary school teachers is 4,51 

rest of the state is $3,110.00; average 
idary school information, = 


- EDUCATION 


‘Elementary and Secondary Public School Statistics, 1948-49 e = 


Source: Information Please Almanac Questionnaire. 


No. 
pupils 


436,618 
128,643 
295,791 
1,169,067 
159,830 
196,741 
27,113 
295,504 
593,013 
91,116 
852,798 
381,225 
338,354 
243,012 
461,263 
379,846 
122,000 
217,508 
388,389 
661,391 
332,446 
462,215 
464,462 
75,529 
165,123 
20,019 
$3,402 
454,250 
118,508 
1,362,438 
694,003 
86,370 
741,549 
377,896 
187,998 
980,172 
60,678 
368,917 
86,734 
638,920 
1,043,955 
91,583 
46,351 
442,611 
255,678 
296,644 
356,973 
43,681 


Elementary 


B 


No. 


teachers 


12,940 
3,593 
8,080 

32,104 
5,436 
5,721 

924 
9,440 

16,396 
2,602 

31,436 

13.307 
9,081 

10,561 

12,602 
6,642 
4,449 
6,288 

13,918 

21,269 

11,992 

10,915 

16,186 
3,536 
8,598 

835 
1,940 
16,718 
(*) 

49,414 

19,878 
4,793 

23,355 
9,813 
6,838 

31,019 
2,063 

11,770 
5,266 

21,487 


- 29,552 


2,520 
1,746 
11,859 
7,708 
10,292 
14,241 
1,710 


No. 


schools 


Q) 
69 
588 
567 
355 
124 
46 
755 
2,069 


455 
97 


arale and supervisors. 
e 


No. 
pupils 


220,741 
29,601 
121,639 
347,077 
49,262 
78,269 
16,109 
171,454 
159,033 
30,676 
299,264 
266,661 
130,926 
111,580 
90,733 
67,201 
43,300 
105,230 
210,512 
353,127 
167,421 
79,290 
143,947 
25,339 
60,393 
6,323 
18,406 
194,615 
25,327 
544,489 
170,151 
26,547 
391,060 
115,996 
65,655 
557,089 
33,872 
109,186 
28,579 
(n) 
265,460 
58,953 
15,759 
141,117 
123,842 
132,717 
140,701 
13,313 


fer total state is $3,784.00, 1 Th 


Seccndary 


No, 


teachers 


8,176 
1,195 
4,725 
19,131 
3,397 
2,766 
837 
6,792 
6,735 
1,376 
14,874 
10,751 
13,751 
6,540 
5,262 
1,681 
1,762 
4,646 
10,205 
13,931 
8,084 
4,964 
5,829 
1,432 
3,219 
328 
1,028 
9,722 
@) 
27,697 
6,389 
1,556 
18,037 
5,665 
3,212 
24,047 
1,767 
4,572 
1,799 
@) 
14,839 
2,126 
638 


5,115 - 


4,659 
5,391 
6,674 

943 


0.00 is the average for colored teachers. L 
figure is for elementary schools; it is $258.08 for secondary. 
10 Average is for New York 


ures for elementary | 


per 
pupil 


$101.52 
234.34 
92.92 
228.44 
181.90 
205,88 
212.48 
170.45 
102.45 
217.12 
219.99 
186.12 
199.40 
129.48 
99.52 
226.73 
155.46 
182.04 
192.88 
239.50 
223.00 
72.78 
162.25 
201.00 
179.31 
238.70 
164.208 
250.98 
155.002 


279.52 
125.002 


180.00 
195.12 
156.00 
245.58 
191.95 
202.76 
109.00 
207.45 
122.23 
201.47 
254.13 
180.94 
128.54 
232.82 
125.63 


- 192.99 


265.29 


- 1The Combined figure for elementary and secondary schools is 3,536. % The figure given is 
J 4Includes private and parochi: 
¢ Includes priva 


Ay, yearly 
expenditure 


nanac 


o 


a od ti : Sele, peers ia ; 
_ State Compulsory Attend 

Date of ‘ Ages |< sr. E g d 

enactment* limits |} enactment* limits 
1915 7-16 || Nebraska 1887 7-16 
1899 8-16 || Nevada 1873 7-18 
1909 7-16 || New Hampshire ... 1871 8-16 
1874 8-16 || New Jersey. 1875 7-16 
1889 8-16 || New Mexico 1891 ~ 6-17_ 
1872 7-16 || New York 1874 7-16 
1907 . %-16||North Carolina ... 1907 > 1-16 
1864 7-16 || North Dakota 1883 7-17 
1915 7-16 || Ohio 1877 6-18 
1916 7-16 || Oklahoma 1907 7-18 
1887 7-16 || Oregon 1889 7-16 
1883 7-16 || Pennsylvania 1895 8-17 
1897 7-16 || Rhode Island 1883 ‘7-16 
1902 7-16 ||South Carolina .... 1915 7-16 
1874 7-16 || South Dakota 1883 r 7-16 
1896 7-16 || Tennessee 1905 7-16 
1910 7-16 1915 7-16 
1875 7-17 1890 8-18 
1902 7-16 || Vermont 1867 1-16 
1852 7-16 || Virginia 1908 7-16 
1871 6-16 || Washington 1871 8-16 
1885 8-16 || West Virginia 1897 7-16 
1918 7-16 || Wisconsin 1879 7-16 
1905 7-16 || Wyoming 1876 7-16 
1883 8-16 


* Date of enactment of first compulsory education law. , 


Statistics of State School Systems, 1933 to 1948 


Enrollment Expense 
High-school per pupil | Value of 
Elementary schools Secondary schools graduates in average | textbooks 
daily freeto 
Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls | attendance pupils 


26,434,193 | 10,645,991 10,119,046 | 2,802,122 2,867,034 | 396,016 440,909 | $ 67.48 {$12,715,857 ; 
26,367,098 | 10,455,192 9,937,369 | 2,948,765 3,025,772 | 447,409 484,874 74.30 | 22,595,179 
25,975,108 | 10,153,007 9,595,167 | 3,032,963. 3,193,971 | 481,906 552,252 83.87 24,230,207 
2} 9,681,465 9,150,633 | 3,257,952 3,350,492 | 538,273 604,973 88,09. | 25,614,116 
1290, 1 9,529,587 9,052,638 | 3,273,606 3,440,307 | 536,715 615,508 92.38 26,076,002 
24,562,473 | 9,336,067 8,838,601 | 3,089,434 3,298,371 | 535,156 626,043 98.31 | 27,012,724 
24,155,146 | 9,237,002 8,796,078 | 2,891,633 3,230,433 | 489,115 597,383 104.85 27,090,248 _ 
23,266,616 | 9,081,270 8,631,826 | 2,553,356 3,000,164 | 393,418 559,836] 116.99 23,987,277 
23,225,784 | 9,053,952 8,611,642 | 2,565,699 2,994,491 | 384,673 559,863 125.41 23,954,676 
| 23,299,941 | 9,098,013 8,579,731 | 2,633,117 2,989,080 | 418,725 555,682 136.41 27,447,595 _ 
23,659,158 | 9,187,105 8,634,376 | 2,822,633 3,015,044 | 505,218 568,461 152.80 29,805,963. 
23,944,532 | 9,429,268 8,861,959 | 2,747,061 2,906,244 | 507,649 565,529 179.43 | 37,553,364 


_ Junior College Enrollment, 1919 to 1948 


Source: U.S. Office of Education. 
Publicly controlled Privately controlled Total 
Number Enrollment Number Enrollment Number Enrollment: 


10 2,940 52 "8102 
129 36,501 277 55,616 
187 70,557 415 102,453 
209 82,041 453 121,510 
217 107,553 456 
231 100,783 461 
210 56,439 413 
235 109,640 460 
242 178,196 472 


rollments, 1929-30. to. 1947-48 


¥ _ Source: U. 8. Office of Education. 


1929-30 1933-34 1939-40 1943-44 1945-46 1047-48 


Sean soueaduas Pete Aarahir tc 723,443 601,775 594,647 697,468 772,957 988.6 
Siateays arainrstaisietgia caeisteapeares crak ieee 54,456 37,506 | 1 57,341 57,341* 97,341* 


EhaSab echo caus Ne aaSee BS Gee ees 20,555,150 | 20,228,014 | 18,286,906 | 17,053,473 | 16,954,395 | 
Riiwate ete: Sitina, Cone Sek 5 oR: 2,255,430 | 2,333,191 | 2,106,030 | 2,021,618 | 2,213,362 
Tota! kindergarten and elem’y schools...... 23,588,479 | 23,200,486 | 21,044,924 | 19,829,900 | 19,998,055 
Secondary: 


mee Public highschools......../....2.0s0000 4,399,422 | 5,669,156 | 6,601,444 | 5,553,520 | 5,622,197 
fe -Private high schools... ....2.....:--+ces. 341,158 360,092 457,768 420,961 565, 103 
: SULIT A pear ASS oe a 59,287 61,501 54,070 46,409 40,044 
. Total secondary schools......../........-. 4,799,867 | 6,090,749 | 7,113,282 | 6,020,890 | 6,227,349 
_ Normal schools and teachers colleges......... 176,462 136,184 177,045 74,379 119,812 
Colleges, univ., and prof. schools............. 924,275 $19,176 | 1,317,158 803,138 | 1,557,039 
‘Total higher education. ................... 1,100,737 | 1,055,360 | 1,494,203 877,517 | 1,676,851 

_ Priv. comm. & bus. schools (day and eve.)..... 179,756 102,286 634,546 488,112 563,970 


__* Data are for 1939-40. + Secondary grades in colleges and teacher-training schools. t+ Estimated. 


Estimated Public and Private School Enrollment, 1950-51 


Source: U. 8. Office of Education. 


"5 Type of school Enrollment Type of school 
urs 
: Elementary schools Higher Education 
BNC Stace eiaieins2s(nierclivaleciiecccais.d <ialalatens cioteiane ches 20,674,000 hae ea ‘ aon 
Brtivate and parochial :.. ¢..c.c.scec cre cwicsunsce 2,887,000 ates a tee Spee W 
: Residential schools for exceptional children...... 60,000 ata 
_ Model and practice schools in teacher-training in- . 
BE AS 37,000 | - Other ‘schools } 
Federal schools for Indians................0005 28,000 | -Private commercial... .....-0.. 1... oseesenees - 
BrOtal GlOMONtaly so... 5 oss eee sce cs sas seseese 23,686,000 Nurse-training schools (not affiliated with colleges 
ae arid universities): . :.c:acscc anne tence toeeannees 
_ eocenesey checks Totat:other schools). <5 dic. scien sementnes 
_ Public Iara cre tara iohe alars tess. diavaleleiSte ale aeregsa"o%s 5,452,000 d total ; 
mubrivate-and parochial. ©. ......0<.c00sesseceee. 635,000 | Grand total.............. esse ve ee nese e eee eee 
i Residential schools for exceptional children...... 10,000 
4 Model and practice schools in righ wade in- : zh 
__ stitutions and preparatory dept. of colleges. . 40,000 NOTE: These estimates include enrollments for the er 
_ Federat schools for Indians.................... 5,000 school or college year; they are not restricted to Septem 
Total RECON ALM re trio mitey ep vecniytvere’eisiye aversioiie i's 6,142,000 | enrollments alone. 
J 
Number Surviving Through College per 1,000 yes 
Source: U. S. Office of Education. 
v 
3 1929- 1930- 1931- 1932- 1933- 1934- 1935- 1936- 1937- 1938- 198 
Grade or year 1930 1931 1932 19383 1934 1985 1936 1037 1938 1939 1940, 
“Elementary: ai csp eae 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 1,000 
’ SHAUL ESAS eon oes Daeaeae 954 943 ©929 .935 944 953 946 . 954 - 954°. 955 
BP SOVOMN  (cstatcieeelcite oo Sei 861 872 884 889 895 892 889 895 901 908 


CAA ROE OPO Seek 825 824 818 831° 836 842 839 849 850 853 

rhc onutectone 760 #770 780 786 792 803 814 839 811 796 

fy O AURRGGE OBUCKG OOce 647 652 651 664 688 711 725 704 679 655 
TER Aa Wat estes elsseieceis(e 512, «529, 646° 570) 7 504 6105-587 554519 ee adz 
dite pri aNOG CHOC IBE ES 454 463 481 510 489 512 466 425 428 444 
Sotdug. Duane 403 417 432 455 462 467 439 393 398 419 
Porelgaiary aia 1937. 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1946 

te Cc eReader toe 1397)" 148) 54, 20160. 6 142" 9129) 119. ge 28 

i adush Meet ees 30,2508; 70 69 69 47 49 51 Hy 1 
q graduation. Ae Borst ote | 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


:B urth grade in renee system; fifth grade in 12-grade system. + Because.of veteran students, i 8:n0 
: * te Tetention rates 
its y 


.s uP 3 Mit 


White and N esro Statistics n Selected States, 1947-48* | 


_ Source, this page: U.S. Officé of Education. 


1 pa 


Average annual salary 


Expense per pupil 
of teachers ; 


in A.D.A.t 


Enrollment Instructional staff 


White Negro White Negro White _ Negro 


- State White Negro 


KE eseae 416,172 230,702 14,279 6,969 $2,123 $1,616 $122.98 $ 74.97 
Siar eaicennis| 304; 760 98,948 10,317 2,630 1,637 1,182 103.29 | .- 59.57 
3 : 35,830 7,693 ~ 1,586 282 2,639 PHY Ae Bevocic sania 
aie: 53,751 43,763 2,099 LASB oh ea Ciicteoss PR ee at ees hare er 
Mldvec eh is arc 299,320 108,285 12,212 3,914 2,777 2,214 177.38 112.70 
Pee enicobs 451,104 248,360 15,974 7,227 1,924 1,281 126.87 58.73 
Caeesp ..| 509,458 36,619 17,230 1,395 anaes ig aria eats dcoon 
hetalastieveiwi ss 273,380 169,031 10,514 4,733 2,535 1,572 Specuc Dep an 
BRAGS dep sais 234,797 67,619 8,214 2,115 3,369 3,137 200.51 165.06 
sippi..... £as3]) (259,418 259,988 9,088 6,572 1,703 638 114.74 23.82 
OBiieccinga,é 570,575 53,182 21,672 1,693 2,070 2,475 Hote geen 
Car anny), 689,531 258,740 19,213 7,404 2,109 2,126 113.80 96.39 
Praia qiesis ete 421,065 35,009 16,203 1,499 2,255 2,522 142.55 167.85 
~| 251,353 207,457 9,400 6,505 2,007 1,359 146.42 - 67.62 

: ; AD 524,473 103,966 17,669 9126 a) Io wid na PSE wey Sri iale Sight | eet F 

depen dsen 1,078,242 200,798 40,711 6,950 2,620 2,384> ||'s. “eee y onl mmnteneiae =F 

KOE EO ae | 410,339 150,636 15,081 4,713 2,080 2 OUST Giabenis {30-9 yan 

agnaane 397,984 25,266 14,524 985 Aweidee Beetier cies stoiete ooeciee 


255,986 70,150 ESE) ke al a Gees ste (SCO S 


ones ,081, 2,306,062 


figures are for public elementary and secondary schools, + A.D.A. = average daily attendance. 


High-school and College Graduates, 1900 to 1948 


(Public and private schools) 


Year of HIGH SCHOOL | COLLEGE* 
a _ eatin : Men Women Total Men Women Total 


25,324 


; 56,808 94,883 17,220 8,104 
Ge Oe oe 63,676 $2,753 156,429 22,557 11,621 34,178 
banaaguooedds 123,684 187,582 311,266 31,980 16,642 48,622 ; 
nh Jo0dn Netetaisiofs 300,376 366,528 666,904 73,615 48,869 122,484 i. 
SoAconsanesspne 578,718 642,757 1,221,475 - 109,546 76,954 186,500 . 
2 BUENO BOOOP 527,100 635,184 1,162,284 76,182 75,510 151,692. 
Beier lect “1s vic 431,396 615,528 1,046,924 57,270 73,755 131,025. 
bos dip Sooses 466,926 613,107 1,080,033 58,664 77,510 136,174 4 
BT Mere ststetaIs\8 3 558,000 ~ 631,000 1,189,000 116,880 86,410 203,300 4 
Ao Sagoo gee 562,863 627,046 1,189,909 175,456 95,563 271,019 


we 


_ States Schools . States Schools 
reporting* reporting Pupils Type and year reporting* reporting Pupils — 


year 


Mentally deficient: ye ole 
40 49 4,666 DK le Seahoenne 47 130 21,889 


aiclatel 42 52 5,283 LOHO cheer ars ote 47 105 21883 ee 
«tt 4] 55 §,530 | CL Bes Saar Ne as 47 140 ~21,562 
43 57 6,921 | ? / : 
42 Ay 5,947 Epileptic: Ya ee 
43 56 §,235 0940 cee k eet T t 1,117 a 
1947. Rae ee 10 10 Og fi (eam 


11,454 . i 
AS 77 13,566 NOG, oaths ae 60 155 31,418 


“4 a ASAD eee: eae 51 144 29,384 
505 LOSy.. coe ae $1 167 745 
47 81 14,815 ro ¥i 


B18 98,993 


Territory of Hawall and Puerto Rico. +t Data not ayatianle: NOTE: ae ni 
Seuga7: Continental'U. 8., 63,137; outlying parts of the U.S:, 624 = + atti aa 43 


Enrollment, 1940 and 1949 


_ Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


Male Female Total 


Enrollment 


Enrollment 


Yearandage Population | Number % | Population | Number %, Population 


APRIL, 1940. - a 
5 years old............ 1,087,811 | 190,842 | 17.5 | 1,054,596 | 194,318 | 18.4] 2,142,407 | 385,160 
— Gyears old....... Be, 1,041,757 | 710,525 | 68.2 | 1,012,628 | 709,526 | 70.1 | 2,054,385 | 1,420,051 | 
7 to 9 years old........ 3,289,255 | 3,096,174 | 94.1 | 3,198,575 | 3,022,852 | 94.5 | 6,487,830 | 6,119,026 | 9 
4,734,213 | 4,510,906 | 95.3 | 4,605,992 | 4,404,763 | 95.6 | 9,340,205 | 8,915,669 | 
=14 to 17 years old...... 4,902,896 | 3,869,470 | 78.9 | 4,817,523 | 3,839,401 | 79.7 | 9,720,419 | 7,708,871 | 
Wand 19 years old.....} 2,495,373 | 769,773 | 30.8] 2,523,451 | 679,712 | 26.9 | 5,018,834 | 1.449.485 | 
20 to 24 years old...... 5,692,392 | 466,895 | 8.2 | 5,895,443 | 293.942 | 5.0 | 11,587,835 | 760,837 
23,243,697 | 13,614,585 | 58.6 | 23,108,218 | 13,144,514 | 56.9 | 46,351,915 | 26,759,099 


———<— a a | | ef 


= OCTOBER, 1949 
mioryears Old... 1... 2. 1,463,000 338,000 | 23.1 | 1,402,000 279,000 | 19.9 | 2,865,000 618,000 
meno yeats old: 2... 0.) 1,541,000 | 1,469,000 | 95.3 | 1,474,900 | 1,400,000 | 95.0 | 3,015,000 | 2,869,000 | 
_ 7to9 years old........ 3,895,000 | 3,838,000 | 98.5 | 3,745,000 | 3,690,000 | 98.5 | 7,640,000 | 7,528,000 | | 
— 10 to 13 years old...... 4,558,000 | 4,492,000 | 98.6 | 4,408,000 | 4,355,000 | 98.8 | 8,966,000 | 8,846,000 | 9: 
- Wand 15 years old..... 2,124,000 | 1,995,000 | 93.9 | 2,069,000 | 1,927,000 | 93.1 | 4,193,000 | 3,922,000 | 
— WG and 17 years ofd.....} 2,052,000 | 1,452,000 | 70.8} 2,058,000 | 1,404,000 | 68.2 | 4,110,600 | 2,856,000 
_ 18 and 19 years old..... 1,879,000 593,000 | 31.6 | 2,183,000 435,000 | 19.9 | 4,062,000 | 1,028,000 | 
20 to 24 years old...... 5,384,000 827,000 | 15.4 | 5,879,000 215,000 | 3.7 | 11,263,000 | 1,041,000 | 9 
ARGLall Seneca sais sts: .| 22,897,000 | 15,002,000 | 65.5 | 23,218,000 | 13,705,000 | 59.0 | 46,115,000 28,707,000, ‘ 


Degrees Granted by Institutions of Higher bane tee 19384 


Source: U.S. Office of Education. 


Bachelor’s and Master's and 
first professional second professional 
Men Women Men Women 
3S ee Ce Cee ae 7,768 141 919 Sees 
SPAR ele che Potato fh sass. sia iaudie 1,506 122 154 10 
Biology 0S EIRORSSE Sy Si ne aa a 6,017 2,258 299 105 
Business and commerce. 55,232 6,392 3,598 299 
TSTMS soo ele ai 7,429 1,703 1,214 213 
BiietyS/Sars tes Ae AR 1,677 88 83 1 
1 AG. SOUS). SARS Rees 10,378 1,158 748 — 115 
RPA ity Seen ico od steve, xs 13,347 24,418 7,665 6,163 - 
PARericrrersect es eaters a se 43,446 158 4,625 22 
tid See Aine Ml be Fe ee eae 6,206 8,720 1,069 883 
| Dake SR 1,594 2,675 335 248 
See Se cl alice secs oie 0' 7,232 3,259 1,163 446 
economics... .. 300. .c.040. 67 7,636 23 639 
3,335 1,221 : 225 44 
PL - Oe cree Tees 1,395 2,769 441 394 
Pita ais Mattar senses 13,942 424 , 445 24 
Rocce yeaa al papers 3,513 1,527 712 181 
en eae aen 4,572 604 ae La 
Si Ae: Bod ene oes ee 2,920 3,742 934 535 
BP ricctag 3 ok SR ae ae 20 3,509 Stele 246 
_ Pharmacy 3,759 493 74 17 
1,809 337 253 37 
5,514 2,328 800 322 
2,645 183 798 43 
4,979 1,137 698 be 
Ps chk 4,951 3,614 889 
L Fon iB 3,701 1,972 245 105 
f i 2,563 4,143 270 133 
Mates « hiemsis x Beotiaridvaciets 2,845 226 631 Nee & 
Oe atcericr See 614 ie], 9 Pe 
BR Ae esse Ue eles 9535. ' 4,699 1,183 512 
PET Rina ary est 5,173 800 463 123 
ec as hi sie stats, cies 264,168 WO2,466 35,278 15, 549 


{ Majonot specined:07taududes: studies notiieted 


Federal Government Allotment for School Lunch Program 
1948 and 1949 


Source: U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


1948 1949 : State 1948 1949 


$2,224,023 $2,288,523 $ 391,945 $ 402,453 — 
323,956 326,511 46,359 31,604 — 
1,495,589 1,588,042 New Hampshire 174,502 210,783 
2,103,811 2,376,404 New Jersey 1,132,923 1,076,604 
440,060 441,793 New Mexico 250,523 304,601 
478,932 510,015 New York. ........ 5 3,044,359 3,222,234 
70,496 71,342 North Carolina 2,632,689 2,671,503 
88,878 134,622 North Dakota 192,196 233,474 
888,582 1,015,876 i 1,971,739 2,343,488 « . 
2,327,390 2,249,762 Oklat 1,214,215 1,452,971 
229,958 228,592 Oregon 372,377 $00,603 
2,146,610 2,162,492 Pennsylvania 1,884,054 2,229,359 — - 
1,198,376 1,459,652 Rhode Island 181,435 199,987 . 
845,964 995,002 arolina 1,594,495 1,550,246 
645,946 743,273 5 15,251 17,076 
1,943,296, 2,018,531 1,812,269 1,943,490 
1,574,664 1,738,045 3,330,306 3,739,448 
278,071 305,890 321,980 342,771 
634,527 627,761 i 133,088 145,163 
1,133,761 1,203,783 Virginia 1,425,662 1,548,872 
1,776,564 2,120,000 Washington §40,669 * 738,353 te 
1,052,418 1,188,292 West Virginia 1,090,710 1,202,605 
1,609,368 1,825,189 Wisconsin 993,656 1,183,155 
1,343,052 1,441,537 Wyoming 107,099 105,780 
179,909 183,448 $51,889,702 $56,625,000 - 


_ Federal Funds Allocated to the States, Fiscal Year 1948-49 


Source; U.S. Office of Education. 


Amount Purpose i. Amount : 


Allocations administered by Dept. of Agriculture 4 
Agricultural experi - stati 3,708 
$5,030,000 gricul ura E periment ete a 9,703,708 
27,127,882 Co-op. agricultural ext. service 30,836,263 ul 
5,853,862 Forest grazing lands 7,965,283 
18,697,993 School tunch program ted 
56,709,737 Peace Pe 
A ; Cash distribution 58,875,000 
ns for the education of veterans ity di ion. . 36,049,931 


7 


ollege grade, t Includes amount for tultion, equipment, supplies and materials; subsistence allowances; a 
coupmnent, and veteran facilities. : a 


- Vocational- and Special-School Enroliment, 1949* 
Source: U.S. Office of Education. 


: ’ Distributive Home Trades & 
Agriculture occupations economics industry 


290,275 207,621 606,938 267,883 
27,319 ; 107,275 319,648 
~ 334,010 614,308 214,382 
651,604 312, 1,328,521 801,913 


gonelod yt 


3,058,578,230 143,430,190 ~ 


jee “Academic Decree Abbreviations 


Source: American Council on Education. 


Aeronautical Engineer GL. Graduate in Law 
‘B.A. Bachelor of Arts GN. Graduate Nurse 
PAS. . Bachelor of Agriculture G.Ph. Graduate in Pharmacy © 
B.App.Arts Bachelor of Applied Arts HHD. Doctor of Humanities. oe 
B.Arch. Bachelor of Architecture LHD. Doctor of Humane Letters — 
B.B.A. Bachelor of Business Litt.M. Master of Letters 
: _ Administration LL.B. Bachelor of Laws 
B.BS. Bachelor of Business LL.D.’ Doctor of Laws 
Science LL.M. Master of Laws 
B.CE. Bachelor of Civil M.A. Master of Arts 
: = Engineering M.Aero.E. Master of Aeronautical — 
B.Ch.E Bachelor of Chemical Engineering 
Engineering M.C.E, Master of Civil Engineering — 
BD. Bachelor of Divinity M.CSS. Master of Commerciai 
B.Dr.Art Bachelor of Dramatic Art Science 
B.Rd. Bachelor of Education M.D. Doctor of Medicine 
B.E.E. Bachelor of Electrical ME. Mechanical Engineer ‘ 
Engineering M.Ed. Master of Education . 
BPA Bachelor of Fine Arts Med.Sc.D. Doctor of Medical Sciencc 
B.J. Bachelor of Journalism M.Eng. Mining Engineer eae, 
BL. Bachelor of Letters MF. Master of Forestry ae 
B.Litt Bachelor of Literature M.F.A, Master of Fine Arts = 
B.Med Bachelor of Medicine M.Int.Med. Master of Internal ee 
B.Mus Bachelor of Music or in Medicine lt ee 
e Music M.M. Master of Music > 
BN. Bachelor of Nursing M.Mech.Eng. Master of Mechanical 
B.Pharm. Bachelor of Pharmacy Engineering ~ 
B.Ph. Bachelor of Philosophy M.Mus. Master of Music . + 
BS. Bachelor of Science M.N. Master of Nursing — 
B.Th. Bachelor of Theology M.P.H. Master of Public Health — 
CE. Civil Engineer M.R.E. Master of Religious 
Ch.E. Chemical Engineer Education 
D.C.E Doctor of Civil Engineering | M.R.P. Master in Regional 
D.C.L Doctor of Civil Law Planning ‘ 
D.C.S Doctor of Commercial M.S. Master of Science x 
Science M.Soc. WE. Master of Social Work 
DD. Doctor of Divinity M.Surgery Master in Surgery ‘s 
D.D.S Doctor of Dental Surgery | M.Th. Master of Theology 
D.Ed. Doctor of Education O.D. Doctor of Optometry — 
DML Doctor of Modern Phar.D. Doctor of Pharmacy 
Languages Ph.B. Bachelor of Philosophy 
D.M:S. Doctor of Medical Science | Ph.C. Pharmaceutical Chemist ae 
D.P.H Doctor of Public Health Ph.D. Doctor of Philosophy — i 
D.R.E Doctor of Religious Ph.G. Graduate in Pharmacy — 
7k Education Ph.L. Licentiate in Philosophy 
D.Sc. Doctor of Science Ph.M. Master of Philosophy Vs 
D.VM Doctor of Veterinary S.Se.D. Doctor of Social Scien 
3 ‘Medicine S.T.B. Bachelor of Sacred 
E.E. Electrical Engineer Theology - 
EM. Engineer of Mines S.T.D. Doctor of Sacred Theol 
E.Met Engineer of Metallurgy S.T.M. Master of Sacred The 
Colors of Academic Degrees 
Agriculture Maize Library Science Lemon 
Arts and Letters White Medicine Green 
Commerce & Accountancy Drab Music _ Pink Dees: 
Dentistry — Lilac Oratory Silver gray — 
Economics Copper Pharmacy Olive green 
Education Light blue Philosophy Dark blue é 
Engineering Orange — Physical Education Sage green 
Fine Arts, Architecture Brown Public Health Salmon 
Russet | Science Golden — 
Crimson Theology : Sr ntme ee sternal fete 
Purple Veterinary Science Gray 5... 
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4) are COLLEGE fraternity system is as 
old as the republic in which it serves. 
It was on the night of December 5, 1776, 
in the Apollo Room of the Raleigh Tav- 
ern in Williamsburg, Virginia, that John 

_ Heath, Richard Booker, Thomas Smith, 
- Armistead Smith and John Jones of the 
- College of William and Mary (the second 
oldest college in the country) formed the 
first Greek-letter society, Phi Beta Kappa, 
_ whose letters stand for a Greek motto usu- 
ally translated as “Love of Wisdom (or 
_ Philosophy), the guide of life.” The society 
prospered and adopted all the features 
which characterize the modern fraternity: 
a ritual with secret obligations, a motto 
and a grip. By 1826, the fraternity became 
honorary and in 1875 it became a society 
when the first women members were 
F ected. Today it has a membership in the 
ighborhood of 110,000, the largest in 
e U.S. 


Kappa Alpha Society was established at 

Union College, Schenectady, New York, in 
4 e fall of 1825. It, in turn, was followed 
the establishment at the same institu- 
on of Sigma Phi and Delta Phi, both in 
27, and these three were known as the 
Union Triad.” In later years, three other 
fraternities came into existence at Union 
College and were responsible for that col- 
: . earning its sobriquet as the ‘Mother 
Fraternities.” 


_ The first Greek-letter sorority was Kappa 
Alpha Theta, founded at De Pauw Uni- 

versity in January, 1870, although other 
-Greek-letter sororities had preceded 
The Adelphean Society was founded in 
at Wesleyan College in Georgia; the 
mathean Society was founded in 1852 
the same school and the I. C. Sororis 
‘was born in 1867 at Monmouth College. 
These three societies later adopted Greek 
letters. Adelphean became Alpha Delta Pi; 
-Philomathean became Phi Mu and I. C. 

, ‘is adopted Pi Beta Phi. 


ese organizations marked the begin- 
of the fraternal system, but the real 
Kpansion came after 1900. The growth 

ice that date has been tremendous. 


traternities (and sororities) are divided 


essional and honor groups. These groups 
ave their own interfraternity associations 
ich originally were founded to dispel 
clannish bitterness and rivalry between 
e fraternities and to try to eradicate the 
gonism and prejudice of public opin- 
against the fraternity system and its 
abuses. It is to the credit of these institu- 

ons that most of the evils have been 


ome. 
“On October 9-10, 1943, these interfra- 


ty? acaenniatinn«e catherad in New Vork 


The College Fraternity System 


o three groups: social or academic, pro-. 


Information Please Alt 


and formed the National Conference of 
College Fraternities and Societies, which 
drew up a constitution for the purpose of 
defining the various groups and setting up 
rules and regulations for the member 
bodies. j : 

The member bodies of the National Con- 
ference of College Fraternities and Soci- — 
eties, whose President is Dean Joseph A. 
Park, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, © 
Ohio, are as follows: 3 

The National Interfraternity Conference 
(NIC), founded in New York City on 
November 18, 1909. It has a membership 
of 59 social fraternities, and its chairman 
is William J. Barnes, 20 Exchange Pl., New 
York 5, N. Y. 

The National Panhellenic Conference — 
(NPC), a group of social sororities with an — 
original membership of 20. Its chairman is ~ 
Mrs. E. Granville Crabtree, 85 Dean Rd., 
Brookline 46, Mass. i 


On November 13, 1947, the Association 
of Educational Sororities (AES), with its 
membership of 6 sororities, dissolved and 
joined the NPC. Five other groups were 
also accepted by the NPC at that time, 
bringing its strength up to 31. 

The Professional Interfraternity Con- 
ference (PIC) was organized on March 2, 
1928, in Washington, D. C. It has a mem- — 
bership of 28 men’s professional fraterni- ij 
ties, and its President is R. W. Lemley, 134 _ 
N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Illinois. B 

The Professional Panhellenic Association — 
(PPA) was founded in 1925, It has a mem- 
bership of 15 sororities, and its President — 
is Mrs. John B. Davison, 1009 25th St. 
Des Moines 11, Iowa, ae 

The Association of College Honor So- 
cieties (ACHS), which was founded in 
New York on October 2, 1925. It has 
membership of 20 nonsocial fraternities, — 
and its President is Dean Robert W. Bishop 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati 21, 
Ohio. aut 

Not belonging to this group is the in- 
dependent Association of Social Fraterni- — 
ties (ASF) with a membership of 2. 4 

Further information concerning the vital _ 
statistics of the various fraternities and 
sororities, their membership, number of 
active chapters, date of foynding and list 
of officers, may be found in the following 
publications: fi ig 

1, The annual directory issue ( 
month in the year) of The Frate7 
Month, Published by Leland Publis 
Inc., St. Paul 4, Minnesota. 5 

2. Banta’s Greek Exchange, publish 

George Banta Publishing Co., Me! 

Wisconsin. Te: y 


: _ City and newspaper 
: SouRiAL. Gel) 8) eae ae ee 5 y ee ee 


Boston: RECORD (M); AMERICAN ¢E); ADVERTISER (S) 
BeGERALD (M &°S); TRAVELER (E)..........-c0cccccessscc cence. 
AEST See ee Siar aes te 


in3u [exe bj 8 leteiw Dawn 4) 0\la}e.)uy0i'u gasses leje..0 ¥) diel as@inie)d ay ele-a) aie, 'e el a'e ease 


3 Moines: REGISTER (M & S); TRIBUNE (E)................... a 
a Worth: STAR-TELEGRAM. . sade heCUshoop cam cececodar aan Serna 


uisville (Ky.): COURIER-JOURNAL (M & S); TIMES (E)........... 
ilwaukee: JOURNAL SHEE PRE Gene ge eMC ATE Aa MRS ane eo 


= 


Klahoma City: OKLAHOMAN (M & S); TIMES (B)...e.cccce000---. 
end (Va. TIMES-DISPATCH (M & S); NEWS-LEADER (E). 


poo re: ners two or more newspapers are listed under a city, 
of total dally circulation.) 


"TIMES... Peat de 4. fpcdhay eg oraggrs Aixe 
ROC TIMES HERALD. 02. coe tos a gnne' vane oben 
STAR; SUNDAY STAR. ...-2--.2.100-tfereeestrerees 


{ age of the Monday-through-Friday circulation; that 
cated, figure is Saktue {ho oy 2 Figure is an average of the Monda 


in making the eversues, 
hed aan day. 


Teading Daily 1 U. S. Newspapers © 


“ Source: A.B.G. Publishers’ Statements for 6-month period ending March 31, 1950. 


the order is according to size 


Net Paid Circulation # 
Morning! Evening! Sunday — 
ae 248,7912 316,068 
171,7332 194,9642 309,973 
hee 227,0912 S25 TAs lene 
44,1442 168,3052 201,385 
383,574 194,190 666,003 
128,112 217,379 247,736 
311,979 ails ee ane 262,227 
127,697 167,029 398,685 
rh ie 281,7212 3 
923.5173) yitaeceetee 
621, 2098 t/t e pare 
ene 544,1182 
Soka 532,4832 
ees 293, 6902 
285, 498% 0) Nn eae 
Sweet 226, 8662 
PEN 453,6842 
eee . 422.8802 
AY6.0642 ih ete 
221,6652 150,3862 
113,9242 113,6002 
357,0452 365,7662 
394;1342 | Geese 
ee 348,543 
34 7,4673) | Pace ee 
260,85 72:3 sateen Se eee ee 
190,3982 169,8842 
Ye 325,0392 
180,3972 295,5132 
aa 257,556 
2;ZA1, O86 te.| eae ene 
1,031,989. >| eee 
nies 734,436 
NS AS 612,468 
544974" yah ene 
BAe aoe 384,750 
340,905 eae 
140,0212 112,4422 
128,3362 115,5752 
Ae. 723,589 ° 
655,644 |ievea een 
aN Nias 282,0812 
2700/0232 >see 
Ae dae 206,6092 
219,4422 276,810 
122,8442 99,0782 
108,6882 111,9672 
286,718 Nee 
Tait ea 285,814 
94,4052 118, 1092 
2214069" lth Bs ad 
275 1de ee eee 
223 ;HA78 20) ae aeneel are 
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English Language Daily and Sunday U. S. Newspapers 
‘(as of Sept. 30, 1949) 
Source: Editor & Publisher. 


Morning papers Evening papers Total M&E Sunday papers 


& circulation & circulation & circulation & circulation 
3 136,665 16 439,503 19 576,168 ll 451,433 
“Aa eOC HOBO CERE EE PILED 5 89,247 8 78,942 13 168,189 4 115,645 
Beran aus Slesls cuties 5 139,450 29 192,406 34 331,856 10 285,334 
Reese apiates cic ps be 23 «1,563,261 96 2,398,665 119 3,961,926 25 (3,247,169 
5 148,789 22 347,359 27 496,148 8 571,364 
6 149,592 20 468,509 26 618,101 7 422,159 
1 21,314 1 60,301 2 81,615 1 21,355 
2 322,479 3 473,754 5 796,233 3 695,308 
10 508,039 27 391,219 37 899,258 25 760,462 
5 305,754 23 433,324 28 739,078 12 744,347 
4 59,078 11 67,726 15 126,804 5 89,607 
9 1,456,737 78 2,267,791 87 3,724,528 173,788,819 
Beieviaicaesees xs 14 444,597 79 ‘1,073,746 93 1,518,343 17 874,448 
2 276,757 4l 630,691 43 907,448 7 771,024 
4 165,611 51 460,503 55 626,114 -} 12 415,498. 
9 253,097 24 368,334 33 621,431 15 452,918 
6 282,602 15 355,495 21 638,097 8 446,749 
5 171,452 5 71,872 10 243,324 3 178,268 
4 200,358 8 488,860 12 689,218 3 688,331 
Bee et tec 7 1,100,659 47 ‘1,483,689 54 2,584,348 11 1,858,080 
Reg soegy esis. 2 492,890 52 ‘1,696,564 54 2,189,454 12. 2,026,125" ae 
sles 4 319,339 26 635,692 30 955,031 5 829,328 
5 61,510 15 155,566 20 217,076 10. 150,780 
nooatéageéapcassriod 8 754,118 48 1,096,819 56 ‘1,850,937 11 ‘1,332,003 
AC AOCUEE CCHS 5 84,584 12 57,492 17 142,076 9 
Nebraska.....+.+-0-ssereees 4 174,114 17 260,036 21 434,150 6 
Novada......+ssseeerereeeeeee 1 10,360 6 36,080 7 46,440 2 
New Hampshire.......... 5508 1 25,964 3 76,427 9 102,391 1 
New Jersey....seeeeereseerees 6 296,084 22 809,669 28 ‘1,105,753 10 
New Mexico...... “Joackaddetipad 3 36,074 14 84,229 17 120,303 10 ; 
New MBO Misra sialon see's « 24 4,971,570 74 3,576,007 98 8,547,577 20 asl, 118, 572 
CArONNA sietereie cies vie s.< ove 7 435,596 35 420,918 42 856,514 13 554,912. 
PIGKGtA dodo dels -ialeoioeoe 3 54,604 9 84,004 12 138,608 2 78,889 
+ 10 726,004 90 2,370,598 100 3,096,602 191,874,148 
=o 266,838 44 390,948 52 657,786 40 604,379 _ 
4 237,235 18 328,818 22 566,053 7 538,198 
27 ‘1,381,613 | 101 2,639,792 | 128 4,021,405 15 3,189,369 
1 45,542 6 220,480 7 266,022 2 175,764 
sees 7a 229,801 9 126,406 16 366,207 6 260,780 
1 2,487 11 142,999 12 145,486 6 104,604 
ieee 7 437,696 24 491,657 31 929,353 13 756,221 
setees 25 923,679 87 —-1,364,321 112 2,288,000 75 2,005,154 
1 88,930 5 154,949 6 243,879 4 232,606 
2 43,746 8 43,886 10 87,632 t Seam 
road 10 332,633 24 366,456 34 699,089 4 482,733 
6 279,277 20 583,656 26 862,933 10 
OREO COPE 9 232,690 22 269,560 3] 502,250 9 
3 223,088 36 712,572 39 995,660 6 
6 31,046 4 31,611 10 62,657 4 
Bias 329 21,004,650 | 1,451 31,840,901 | 1,780 52,845,551 | 546 46,398, 
U.S., Oct. 1, 1948........] 328 21,081,905 | 1,453 31,203,392 | 1,781 52,285,297 530 46,308, 
al U.S., Oct. 1, 1947........| 328 20,762,317 | 1,441 30,910,959 | 1,769 51,673,276 511 45,151 
ULS., Oct. 1, 1946........] 334 20,545,908 | 1,429 30,381,597 | 1,763 50,927,505 497 43,6 
So, Oct. 1, 1945....+4..] 330 19,239,913 | 1,419 29,144,275 | 1,749 48,384,188 | 485 
» Oct. 1, 1944........} 338 18,059,252 | 1,406 27,895,586 | 1,744 45,954,838 | 481 
Oct. 1, 1933........{ 333 17,077,722 | 1,421 27,315,107 | 1,754 44,392,829 | 467 


The Leading Magazines of the United States 
Source? A.B.C. Publishers’ Statements for period ending June 30, 1950. 


Ss Magazine Circulation® Magazine 


1erican Comic Group ........ 2,887,377 Marvel Comic Group ........ 

merican Home -.............. 2,818,804 Modern Screen..........,...... 
American Legion ......:....... 8,027,896 National Comics Groupies iii 
American Magazine ............ 2,549,874 National Geographic Magazine .. 
Archie Comic Group ........... 3,607,027 Parents’ Magazine ............. 
Better Homes & Gardens ...... a 400,401 — Pathtinder 2502. ee 
BeOilionsyi i celtics, No S161, 048-1 Photoplay 3: i. se Seinen 
ISPS SSS Se ae i Sa 2,662,613 Popular Fiction Groupe. =a.eee 
Beosmopolitan® 2.808... s. 1,972,631 Popular Mechanics ............ 
Dell Modern Group ............ 2,471,183 Popular Science Monthy Se. 
Byam Cirle sca ke sb. 2,028,662 Quality Comic Group .yeec eee 
‘Fawcett Comics Group ........ 3,807,688 Reader’s Digest ................ 
Fawcett Screen Unit ........... 1,163,293. Redbook Magazine ............ 
‘Fawcett Women’s Group ...... 2,603,694 Saturday Evening Post ........ 
pHoreipn ‘Service: S206) sc) Ss 1,080,772 Screenland Unit .............. 
Good Housekeeping ........... 8,010;883—— Seventeen... /a.....5) 8: 
Harvey Comics Group .......... 3,342,278 Sport Men’s Group ............ 
‘Harvey Girls Grouped ea a et 1,590,832 Standard Comics Group 5 
‘Hiliman Comic Group ........ 1,411,562 Thrilling Fiction Groupe se eae 
Hillman Women’s Group ...... 1,840,875 Time Magazine ................ 
USD VSG SY0\ Ke > Ss aoa ea eae 2,086,029 Today’s Woman .............. 
Ideal Women’s Group .......... PAL 2 AST TUG 05.7 ode eee eee 
Miadies’ Home Journal........... 4564, 101 (trues Confessions o:56k sien eee 
Lev Gleason Comic Group ...... 2,471,232 True Story. "nyc ao eee 
RE oS Shae i ee ar ee 5,364,567 True Story Women’s Group .... 
Ry CRS EE Clara ace ean aaa ree 3,200;145" Woman's Day... 3. Sean 
McCall’s Magazine ............ 3,807,101 Woman’s Home Companion 
Macfadden Women’s Group .... 2,949,944 Young Romance Groupies 


* Net paid circulation. +The publisher's figure is over 8,500,000; since the magazine does not take advertis! 
A.B.C. does not publish the circulation. NOTE: Does not include farm magazines. 


Beat? Radio Stations and Networks 


Source: National Association of Broadcasters. 


= 
of 


No. of stations (Aug. 1, 1950) _ 


Owned and “1k 

Major networks operated Affiliated Eee 
ABC—American Broadcasting Company .. 5 
CBS—Columbia Broadcasting System ..... 7 
MBS—Mutual Broadcasting System ...... (0) 
BC—National Broadcasting Company*... 6 


No. of stations* (Aug. 1, 1950) Permits for 
’ é : Operating construction 
SSS a 
Standard Broadcast ..................... 2,160 150 
EGE E GV TT aan a ie a reales 106} 3 
*M (Frequency Modulation) ............. 6874 38 


Including territories and possessions. + Includes 52 licensed and 54 CP's operating on special tempore 
ty. ¢ Includes 1 CA and 790 CP's operating on special temporary authority. Notw: Does not incl 
nagazines, i 


ee 


: There are 137 standard broadcast stations; 18 are owned and op 
lian Broadcasting Corporation (CBC); 119 are privately owned and 
ated with CBC. _ fx “1 


es 
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Patents 


A patent, in the most general sense, is 
a document issued by a government, con- 
erring some special right or privilege. The 
term is now restricted mainly to patents 
or eye cons and, occasionally, land pat- 


“The grant of a patent for an invention 
ives the inventor the privilege, for. a lim- 
ted period of time, of excluding others 
from practicing a certain art or from mak- 
ing, using, or selling a certain article. How- 
ver, it does not give him the right to 
make, use, or sell his own invention if it 
an improvement on some unexpired 
peatent whose claims are infringed thereby. 
In the U. S., the law provides that a 
tent may be granted, for a term of 17 
ars, to any person who has invented or 
iscovered any new and useful art, ma- 


i , aS well as any new and useful 

1 ie thereof. A patent may also 
granted to any person who has invented 
discovered and asexually reproduced 
- new and distinct variety of plant 


ther than a tuber-propagated one) or 


a, 


£ 


mes with radios ........ 
eondary sets in homes ... 
ets in business, etc. ...... 
Automobile radios ..... a 


_ Total sets in U.S. ....... 
o% 
er areas: 


sig i 


invented any new, original, and orna- 
tal design for an article of manufac- 


patent is granted only upon a reg- 
7 larly filed application, complete in all 


respects; upon payment of the fees; and 


upon determination that the disclosure is ; 3 
complete and that the invention is new ~ 


and useful. The disclosure must be of such 
nature as to enable others to reproduce 


the invention. 


A complete application, which must be 
addressed to the Commissioner of Patents, 
Washington, D. C., consists of a petition, 
specification and claims, oath, drawing 


(whenever the nature of the case admits © . 


of it), and a filing fee of $30 for cases 
haying 20 claims or less. An additional 
fee of $1 per claim is required for cases 
having more than 20 claims. The filing fee 
is not returned to the applicant if the 
patent is refused. If the patent is allowed, 
another fee of $30 (and $1 each for claims 
allowed in excess of 20). is required before 
the patent is issued. The fees for design 


patents vary. 


Applications are considered strictly in 
the order in which they are received. Pat- 
ents are not granted for printed matter, 
for methods of doing business, or for de- 


vices for which claims contrary to natural ; 


laws are made. Applications for a perpet- 
ual-motion machine have been made from 
time to time, but until a working model 
is presented that actually fulfills the con- 
ditions of the claim, no patent will be 


issued. 


Trade-Marks 


A trade-mark may be defined as a word, 
letter, device, or symbol, as well as some 
ombination of these, which is used in 
connection with merchandise and which 
‘pe nts distinctly to the origin or owner- 
ship. of the article to which it is applied. 


_ Certificates of registration of trade- 
marks are issued under the seal of the 
tent Office and may be registered by the 
ner if he is engaged in interstate or 
eign commerce, since any federal juris- 


Srho comply with our law, as well 
citizens of foreign countries with 
the U. S. has treaties relating to 


42,000,000 
21,000,000 

4,000,000 
14,000,000 


81,000,000 


1,500,000 


complying with the laws of those coun- 
tries. The right to registration and pro- 
tection of trade-marks in many foreign 

countries is guaranteed by treaties. ‘ 


General jurisdiction in trade-mark cases 


is given to the federal courts. Decisions 


of examiners on applications or opposi- 
tions are subject to appeal to the Com- 


missioner of Patents, and from him to the © 


U. S. Court of Customs and Patent Ap- © 
peals. Before adopting a trade-mark, a 

person should make a search of prior 
marks in order to avoid infringing back 


tingly upon them. 


The duration of a trade-mark registra- 
tion is 20 years, but it may be renewed 
indefinitely for 20-year periods, provided 
the trade-mark is still in use at the time 


of expiration. 


Radio Sets Extant, Jan. 1, 1950 


Source; Tele-Tech (Caldwell-Clements, Inc.) 


ABA Tents bee Mois ABI GS oe 
Australia ........ otesniele she 
BLOG per detce versie so 'ateloisoreienena 
North American (except 
1.8) eee 
South vAmericg) aie anne 


Total sets in other areas 
\ 
Total sets in world. .......... 


10,500,000 
_ 2,500,000 


A copyright, international or national, 
_ is the right obtained by authors, musi- 
cians, and artists of all mediums to pre- 
_ vent the reproduction of their works with- 
_ out their consent. The U. S. Constitution 
(Article I, Section 8) empowers Congress 
_ “to promote the progress of science and 
useful arts, by securing for limited times 
to authors and inventors the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and dis- 
_ coveries.” The possession of a copyright 
- prevents reproduction by writing, printing, 
copying, or imitation of the copyrighted 
article. Copyright also includes the right 
to control public performance of dramatic 
and musical works, to control mechanical 
reproductions of musical compositions, 
and to translate and dramatize literary 
- works. Copyright protection extends to 
_ such works as books and pamphlets; peri- 
odicals and contributions to periodicals; 
lectures, sermons, and monologues; dra- 
- mas and dramatical musical compositions; 
musical compositions; maps; works of art 
or models and designs for works of art; 
_ Teproductions of a work of art; drawings 
or plastic works of scientific or technical 
character; photographs, prints, and pic- 
torial illustrations; commercial prints and 
_ labels; and motion pictures. 

The copyright term endures 28 years 
from the date of receipt in the Copyright 
Office for unpublished material and from 
the date of publication for published 
works. The copyright may be renewed for 

_ an additional period of 28 years, provided 
application for such renewal is made 
within one year prior to the date of ex- 
_piration of the original term. The copy- 
right of a book or similar publication is 
secured by publication of such work after 
printing on the title page, or the page 
immediately following, the required copy- 
right notice. This notice consists of the 
word Copyright or the abbreviation Copr., 
the year of publication, and the name of 
the copyright owner. It is important to 
bear in mind that copyright comes into 
being at the time of first publication if 


Birthstones 
Source: Jewelry Industry Council. 


NG SS a 
Amethyst 
Best tes Ps Aquamarine or Bloodstone 


Diamond 


MEE Nes chests ot la we tos vt eniiie aces ae Ruby 
Behe ater anaes coils hs Peridot or Sardonyx 
PEMA a feiss ten do eres srs Sapphire 
01 5 ee eee Opal or Tourmaline 
Ren, 4), Baar ttshin Tavs, § Topaz 
Pi, Turquoise or Lapis Lazuli 


not the claimant follows the statutor: 
formalities at the time of publication. 


ington 25, D. C. These copies should b 
accompanied by the proper applicati 
form and the statutory fee of $4, If t 
work is a commercial print or label us 
in connection with the sale or advertis 
ment of an article of merchandise, the fee 
is $6. , 


Effective June 8, 1949, the term of a 
interim protection for books and perio 
icals in the English language first 5°) 
lished abroad was extended from 
months to five years. Such works of 
eign origin may be imported into the ' : 
up to a total of 1,500 copies after ad in- 
terim registration has been obtained, | ; 


right Office within six months of the 
of first publication abroad. = ; 


Presidential proclamations and tre ti 
cover copyright relations of the U. S. w 
most of the important countries in 
world. 


Copies of application forms may be ob- 
tained from the Copyright Office free upon 
request. The Office also publishes, in B 
letin 14, the full U. S. copyright law. This — 
bulletin can be purchased for fifteen cents 
upon application to the Register of Copy- 
rights. : SO. - 


Undersecretaries of executive departments... 
Deputy Secretary of Defense................ t 
Secretary of the Army... 0: ccc.ceamoeceniee 
Secretary of the Navy.................e000e, 5 
Secretary of the Air Force.................. 
SONALOTS.. siarcie aid. cleckasnispealen ee eee ea 
Represontatives’.\.).. cc cst ace eee } 
Speaker of the House.................08 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court....... 
Associate Justices of the Supreme Court...... 


Gestation, Incubation and Longevity of Certain Nareeie 
Source: T, Donald Carter, American Museum of Natural History, 


‘ Note: Listings for the periods of gestation or incubation are given for the full possible periods in days, with 
figures in parentheses indicating average. Figures for longevity are approximations with figures in parentheses 
dicating records established by certain individual animals. 

Ee 


Gestation and 
incubation, 
in days 
(average) 


Longevity, 
in years 
(record 

exceptions) 


18-20 (46) 
15-20 (34) 
10-15 (20) 
10-12 (21) 
7-8 (14) 
9-12 (25) 
10-15 (26) 
10-12 (24) 
20-25 (40) 
10 (15) 
30-40 (98) 
12 (16) 
14-16 (28) 
12 (17) 
25 (35) 
3 (6) 
30 (46+-) 


55-70 (63) 
315-400 (330) 
21-35" (28) 
540-660* (628) 
146-161 (151) 

c. 450 
135-163 (150) 


pptpding on kind. t+ Latest life expectancy charts list this age. 


have been recorded. 


Gestation and 
incubation, 
in days 
(average) 


Longevity, 
in years 
(record 

exceptions) 


304-360 (335) 20-25 (50-+-) 
c. 39 10-12 (16) 
105-111 10 (29) 
307-419 (336) 20 (45+) 
149-179* (164) = 12-15* (29) 
8-12 5 (9) 

18 10-12 (39) 
27-36 (31) 6-8 (15) 
21-30 (22) . 3 (5) 

245-350* (250) — 10-25* 

101-130 (115) 10 (22) 
8-9 (15) 
6-8 (12) 
8-10 (14) 


10-12 (16) 
270-++ or — 67+ 


Many instances of men or women living beyond 


P THE MAGNA CARTA 
= ‘The Magna Carta was issued by King 


(ruled 1199-1216) of the House of 
agenet, England, on June 15, 1215 

compulsion from his barons. It was 
mpromise document which was a com- 
tion of the “Articles of the Barons,” 
m up by these harons to secure pro- 
on, just taxation and administrative 
ms and the suggestions added by 


a 
charter was the first detailed state- 
of feudal law, the first clear agree- 
between the King and his barons as 
© the exact demands which the King can 
make on them and which they can make 
heir men. 
text of the original charter was con- 
us, but later copies have been di- 
into 63 chapters, condensed as fol- 


in joined that the Church of England 
be free and have all her holy rights 


0 6. Regulated the scale of fees pay- 
Oo the King by heirs on succession 
mited the King’s privilege as the 
ian of minors. 


and 8. Afforded similar protection to 
“a 
rotected a royal debtor from aggres- 


and 11. Protected borrowers from 


12. Regulated the amount of aid due the 
King and declared other. taxes to require 
the consent of the general council. 

13. Granted to citizens of London, all 
ancient liberties and customs. 

14. Provided for a meeting of the coun- 
cil when necessary to raise funds, etc. 


15 and 16. Dealt with feudal tenure. 
17 to 22. Reformed abuses in adminis- 


tration of justice, notably by fixing the 
place where pleas could be heard, 


23 to 34, Dealt with other abuses con- 
nected with feudal services. 


35. Established uniform Weighs: 
measures in England. 


36 to 38, Restrained the King from ex- 
ercising wardship of minors over bib 
others had the right. 


39. Established the freedom of the sub- 


‘ject. 


40. Declared the refusal to delay justion 


41 to 45. Dealt with tolls, forest Jaws 4 
hostages, etc. 


46 and 47. Formulated the law of Welsh- — 
men. 


48. Promised the return of hostages! to on 
Llewellyn, Prince of Wales. 


49. Promised the return of hostages t to 
Alexander I, King of Scotland. cy 


50 to 63. Established a committee thee 4 
barons to secure the performance of | e 
the above named King’s prot yeas 


and ca 
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_ ~The National Park System of the United States 


“A Source: National Park Service. 


_ The National Park System of the United States, administered by the National Park 
Service, a bureau of the Department of the Interior, embraces a total of 176 areas, 
containing approximately 21,855,457 acres in federal ownership. Started with the estab- 
lishment of Yellowstone National Park in 1872, the system includes not only the most 
extraordinary and spectacular scenic exhibits in the United States proper and in Alaska 
and Hawaii but also a large number of sites distinguished for their historic or pre- 
historic importance or scientific interest. The number and extent of the various types of 
areas Which comprise the system, as of June 30, 1950, are as follows: 


Lands within 

exterior Total lands 

boundaries within 
not federally exterior ' 
Federal land owned boundaries 

Type of area Number (acres) (acres) (acres) 
MESHIGRAIIDALKS <ceiesidslals <ivioegcceissces cee cederes 28 12,221,988.14 268,220.29 12,490,268.43 
4 PIOMMTRISLOFICALPALKS crciciccieis oe one cece sceeee 5 10,392.67 5,855.45 16,248.12 
MACMROIETRNCN Si ctale's cioisicioicinie'c ce sales bs vague 86 9,438,805.40 327,765.73 9,766,571.13 
National Military Parks...............0..0eeeees ll 24,283.05 2,561.58 26,844.63 
National Memorial Park...........-2-ceceeseues 1 58,341.26 12,028.40 70,369.66 
National Battlefield Parks....................00- v2 3,778.65 800.00 4,578.65 
nal Battlefield Sites..............c.0ceeeee 6 188.33 547.65 735.98 
Pe iciala eielsisia cca saipareisis oO 10 1,564.94 58.13 1,623.07 
BIIAIAESISLOTIC SILOS, ocic's's <.0:s,c0's's.0iv's s/rie o,slevele 0% 12 2,940.91 2,502.26 5,443.17 
HNational Cemeteries...........ssessessececerees 10 217.01 5.00 222.01 
National Parkways..,......0ceseeeeeee ene sane 4 63,903.24 40,400.79 104,304.03 
f ational Capital Parks... 1 29,053.22 1,500.00 30,553.22 
Rep ate ciavic cialsisis sis Swiaeidee bce ee Fos as 176 21,855,456.82 662,245.28 22,517,702.10 


National Parks 


_ Name, location and Area in 
year established as U.S. owner- 


f National Park ship, acres ; : Outstanding characteristics 
Maine), 1919 voor tease: 28,545.62 | Rugged seashore on Mt. Desert Island and adjacent mainland 
send (Texas), 1944............, 692,304.70 | Mountains and desert bordering the Rio Grande . 
Canyon (Utah), 1928.,........ 36,010.38 | Area of grotesque eroded rocks brilliantly colored ; 
bad Caverns (N.:Mex.), 1930... 45,526.59 | One of the world’s largest known caves; spectacular flight of bats daily, 
1 in summer : 
Crater Lake (Oregon), 1902.......... 160,290.33 | Deep blue lake in crater of inactive volcano 
Everglades (Florida), 1947........... 1,100,173.00 | Sub-tropical area with abundant bird and animal life 


(Montana), 1910............, 998,415.93 | Rocky mountains with many glaciers and Jakes 

hncaner 645,295.91 | Mile deep gorge, 4 to 18 miles wide, 217 miles long, of which 105 miles 
are within the park; fantastically sculptured by erosion 

on (Wyoming), 1929 95,360.46 | Picturesque range of high mountain peaks 

moky Mts. (N. C.-Tenn.), 1930] 505,173.79 | Highest mountain range east of Black Hills; luxuriant plant life 

ali (Territory Hawaii), 1916,..... 176,456.60 | Spectacular volcanic area with two active volcanoes 

igs (Arkansas), 1921........ 1,019.13 | 47 mineral hot springs said to have therapeutic value 

le (Michigan), 1940......... 133,838.51 | Largest wilderness island in Lake Superior; great moose herd 

anyon (California), 1940...... 453,064.82 | Huge canyons; high mountains; giant sequoias 


olcanic (California), 1916... . 103,429.28 | Only recently active volcano in United States proper 
moth Cave (Kentucky), 1936... , 50,695.73 | Vast limestone labyrinth with underground river 
erde (Colorado), 1906........ 51,017.87 | Best preserved pre-historic cliff dwellings in United States 
McKinley (Alaska), 1917...... 1,939,319.04 | Highest mountain in North America; spectacular wildlife — 
unt Rainier (Washington), 1899... 241,571.09 | Greatest single-peak glacial system in United States 
pic (Washington), 1938......... 840,838.69 | Finest mountain wilderness of Pacific Northwest 
(Oklahoma), 1906............. 911.97 | Cold mineral springs with distinctive properties 
ky Mountain (Colorado), 1915..... 253,131.45 | Section of the Rocky Mountains; 65 peaks over 10,000 feet 
uoia (California), 1890........... 385,099.79 | Groves of giant sequoias; world’s largest and probably oldest living 
r : things; includes Mt. Whitney, highest mountain in U. S. proper 
doah (Virginia), 1935........ 193,472.98 | Tree covered mountains; scenic Skyline Drive . 
ave (South Dakota), 1903..... 26,576.25 | Limestone caverns in Black Hills; buffalo herd at “4 
tone (Wyoming-Montana- 2,213,206.55 | World’s greatest geyser area; spectacular falls and Canyon; one of 
TER aap van aieelise c : world’s great wildlife sanctuaries . i 


(California), 1890. , 
fh), 1 


Se rr) 


757,000.62 | Mountains; inspiring gorges and waterfalls; giant sequoias Y 
94,241.06 | Multicolored gorge in heart of southern Utah desert a 


taf 


3 National Historical Parks 


iW 4 Acreage in 
- Name and location Peneane 
Abraham Lincoln (Kentucky) 116.50 
Chalmette (Lousiana) ....... 69.61 

) Colonial (Virginia) .......... 7,134.60 
Morristown (New Jersey) 958.37 
Saratoga (New York) ........ 2,113.59 

\ 

m National Monuments 
Ackia Battleground (Missis- 

Me SADDL) see ke, 49.15 

Andrew Johnson (Tennessee) 17.08 
Appomattox Court House (Va.) 968.25 
Pxrebesm (Utena o) so oe 33,929.94 
Aztec Ruins (New Mexico) 27.14 

_ Badlands (South Dakota) 123,052.46 
Bandelier (New Mexico) ..... 27,048.89 
Big Hole Battlefield (Montana) 200.00 
Black Canyon of the Gunnison 

COL OradG) ie nda SG sik 13,176.02 
Cabrillo (California) ........ 50 
Canyon de Chelly (Arizona) 83,840.00 
Capitol Reef (Utah) ........ 33,068.74 
Capulin Mountain (New Mex- 

ES eee ai ae ae ee 680.42 
Casa Grande (Arizona) ...... 472.50 
Castillo de San Marcos (Flor- 

LCI “SES ee eee a ne 18.51 
Castle Pinckney (South Caro- 

ISIC)” Coa bob Ean naa aaa tei 3.50 
Cedar Breaks (Utah) ........ 6,172.20 
Chaco Canyon (New Mexico) 21,239.95 

' Channel Islands (California) 26,819.26 
Chiricahua (Arizona) ........ 10,529.80 
Colorado (Colorado) ......... 18,120.55 
Craters of the Moon (Idaho) .. 47,210.67 
Custer Battlefield (Montana) 765.34 

_ Death Valley (Calif.-Nev.) . 1,860,138.31 

_ Devil Postpile (California) 798.46 

_ Devils Tower (Wyoming) ..... 1,193.91 
Dinosaur (Utah-Colorado) 190,798.49 

_ Effigy Mounds (Iowa) ....... 1,000.00 

_ El Morro (New Mexico) ...... 240.00 
Fort Frederica (Georgia) ..... 74.53 
Fort Jefferson (Florida) .:.... 47,125.00 

Fort Laramie (Wyoming) 214.41 

_ Fort Matanzas (Florida) ..... 227.76 
Fort McHenry (Maryland) 47.64 
Fort Pulaski (Georgia) ...... 5,427.39 

_ Fort Sumter (South Carolina) 2.40 
Fossil Cycad (South Dakota) .. 320.00 

_ George Washington Birthplace 

) (O\ip hives Bol EIN opuantee (eigen aan eee 393.68 

Gila Cliff Dwellings (N. Mex.) 160.06 

_ Glacier Bay (Alaska) ........ 2,297,734.10 

Gran Quivira (New Mexico) 450.94 
Grand Canyon (Arizona) ..... 196,051.00 
Great Sand Dunes (Colorado) 35,908.19 
Holy Cross (Colorado) ........ 1,392.00 

Homestead (Nebraska) ....... 162.73 
Hovenweep (Utah-Colorado) .. 299.34 

_Jackson Hole (Wyoming) 206,052.66 
Jewel Cave (South Dakota) ... 1,274.56 
Joshua Tree (California) 695,221.64 
Kat Blase ana ce: ... 2,697,590.00 

, Beds (California) ...:.. . 46,027.56 © 
an Caves (Nevada) ...°. = 640.00 


_ Brices Cross Roads (Mississippi) 


National Monuments,—(cont.) a4 
: Acreage in 


Name and location 

Meriwether Lewis (Tennessee) 
Montezuma Castle (Arizona) .. 
Mound City Group (Ohio) 

Muir Woods (California) ..... 
Natural Bridges (Utah)....... 
Navajo (Arizona) ............ 
Ocmulgee (Georgia) 
Old Kasaan (Alaska) ......... 
Oregon Caves (Oregon) ...... 
Organ Pipe Cactus (Arizona) .. 
Perry’s Victory (Ohio) ....... 
Petrified Forest (Arizona) 

Pinnacles (California) 
Pipe Spring (Arizona) 
Pipestone (Minnesota) 
Rainbow Bridge (Utah) 
Saguaro (Arizona) ........... 
Scotts Bluff (Nebraska) 
Shoshone Cavern (Wyoming) .. 
Sitka, (Alaska) ces eee 
Statue of Liberty (New York) 
Sunset Crater (Arizona) 
Timpanogos Cave (Utah) 
Tonto (Arizona) 
Tumacacori (Arizona) 
Tuzigoot (Arizona) .......... 
Verendrye (North Dakota) ate 
Walnut Canyon (Arizona) 

Wheeler (Colorado) 
White Sands (New Mexico) ... 
Whitman (Washington) 
Wupatki (Arizona) 
Yucca House (Colorado) 
Zion. (Utah) 


38 re 
Peete: 3,040.00 
250.00 — 


National Military Parks 
Chickamauga and Chattanooga ! 
(Georgia-Tennessee) 
Fort Donelson (Tennessee) 
Fredericksburg and Spotsylvania 
(Virginia) 
Gettysburg (Pennsylvania) 
Guilford Courthouse (N.C.) .. 
Kings Mountain (South Caro- 
lina) 
Moores Creek (North Carolina) 
Petersburg (Virginia) 
Shiloh (Tennessee) 
Stones River (Tennessee) 
Vicksburg (Mississippi) 


National Memorial Park a 


National Battlefield Parks — 
Kennesaw Mountain (Georgia) 3,0 
Richmond (Virginia) x 


National Battlefield Sites _ 
Antietam (Maryland) 


Cowpens (South Carolina) ... _ 
Fort Necessity (Pennsylvania) 


Sahel 
National Battlefield Sites—-(cont.) 
5 Acreage in 
_ Name and location ~- ownership 
Tt pelo (Mississippi) ......... 1.00 
ite Plains (New York) .... .00 
National Historic Sites 
Mansion (Massachu- 
eC rae, APA AL STs 4.05 
Campaign Markers 
Aap teens iba 8 Bitters 20.96 
eral Hall Memorial (New / 
FERRE VeVeraEe aioe eh SS, 49 
rt Raleigh (North Carolina) 16.45 
mmpton (Maryland) ........ 43.30 
me of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
MGWeVOrk) Mises ek ccc ces 33.23 
ae Village (Pennsylva- 
. oes 6 ido Cee aera 848.06 
Jef es National Expansion 
Memorial (Missouri) ....... 82.58 
assas Battlefield Park 
CUE) oo ca tc ie en ae 1,670.74 
Philadelphia Custom House 
ennsylvania) ............ -79 
m Maritime (Massachusetts) 8.61 
Juan* (Puerto Rico) .... 40.00 
derbilt Mansion (New York) 211.65 
National Memorials 
Soto Gloriday wenger nila. « 24.18 
se Where Lincoln ‘Died 
PT CS i iacsegra sss 05 
ae wIovil Hit (N. Cs)! 2... .5. 314.40 


PApproximste acreage. Area not Included in Park Sys- 
totals sinee it is administered by agreement with the 
t ent of the Bruny which has basic jurisdiction. 


National Geographic Society, with 
uarters in Washington, D. C., was 
ed in 1888 “for the increase and dif- 
1 of geographic knowledge.” 


furthering its objectives, the Society 
published a monthly magazine of pop- 
ind pictorial geography, has prepared 
ued more than a hundred large sup- 
nt maps covering major world areas, 
as sponsored—either alone or in co- 
ion with government, military, ed- 
Get and scientific organizations— 
of globe-ranging research expedi- 


e Society also esitielnw a free in- 
tion service for the use of hundreds 
vspapers, press associations, radio and 
evision commentators as well as some 
5,0 00 ‘public school teachers. 


peditions sponsored or co-sponsored 
he Society have reached from Arctic 
t ) Antarctic regions, from ocean deeps to 

e stratosphere. Its flag was with Peary 
the North Pole in 1909 and later with 
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National Memorials—(cont.) 
eee in 


Name and location ownership 
Lee Mansion (Virginia) ...... 2.71 
Lincoln Memorial (D. C.) .... 61 
Lincoln Museum (D. C.) .... 18 
Mount Rushmore (S. Dak.) 1,220.32 
New Echota Marker (Georgia) é 92 
Thomas Jefferson (D. C.) ... 1.20 
Washington Monument (D. C.) 37 


“ National Cemeteries 
Antietam (Maryland) ........ 
Battleground (District of Co- 

limbig): °. esas cates pn eee 

Fort Donelson (Tennessee) 

Fredericksburg (Virginia) 
Gettysburg (Pennsylvania) 
Poplar Grove (Virginia) 
Shiloh (Tennessee) .......... 
Stones River (Tennessee) .... 
Vicksburg (Mississippi) ...... 
Yorktown (Virginia) 


National Parkways 
Blue Ridge (N. C.-Va.) ....... 
George Washington Memorial 


(Miata MGs) oon saree ct tne: See 2,917.33 
Natchez Trace (Tenn.-Ala.- eis 

Migs.) eect cert se tee 14,632.26 
Suitland (Md.-D. C.) ......... 


662.87 


National Capital Parks 


National Capital Parks (D. C.- 
Va.-Md.) 


29,053.22 


The National Geographic Society 


Byrd at both the North and South Poles. 
The Society backed the 1934 bathysphere 
descents of William Beebe into the depths 
of the ocean off Bermuda, and the fol- 
lowing year, it.supported the highest-yet 
stratosphere flight over South Dakota by 
U.S. Army Air Corps pilots. 

Current projects, begun this year or 
carried over from last year, include an 
archaeological expedition to Panama, as 
well as scientific studies of the aurora 
borealis, cosmic rays, and the infinite areas 
of the stars. ‘ 

Backed jointly by the National Geo- 
graphic Society and the California Insti- 
tute of Technology, a project to provide 


the world with the first definitive sky atlas 


went under way in 1949 at the famous — 


Palomar Observatory in California. Com- 


pletion of this survey is expected in four 
years, It should provide a collection of 
some 2,000 reproductions of photograph 
plates recording 500 million stars and pe 
haps 10 million complies stellar 
outside ourown, .. ( Aoaeditee 


NEW YORK CITY 
American Academy of Arts and Letters: 
633 W. 155th St., New York 32. Open: 
wkdys, & Sun. 2-5 (closed Mon.) Free. 
Painting, sculpture by members of Acad- 
emy and National Institute of Arts and 
Letters. Fall Exhibition by candidates 
for Art Grant. Spring Exhibition by new 
members and recipients of Grants. 
American Museum of Natural History: 
Central Park W. at 79th St., New York 24. 
Open: wkdys. 10-5, Sun. & hidys. 1-5. Free. 
Covers all branches of natural sciences 
except systematic botany with thorough 
exhibits in each field. Large habitat 
groups of animals. Library. 


_ Brooklyn Museum: Eastern Pkwy., Brook- 
lyn 17, N. Y. Open: wkdys. 10-5, Sun. & 
hidys.. 1-5 (closed Xmas). Free. 

European and American paintings. 
Egyptian collection. Art of China, Japan, 
India, Near East, Exhibits showing Prim- 
itive and New World cultures. American 
rooms. Industrial design laboratory. Art 
school. Library and concerts. 


Cloisters: Ft. Tryon Pk., New York 33. 
Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun., 
hidys. 1-5 (May—Sept. 1-6). Free (Fri. 25c. 
plus Fed. tax). 
Cloisters, chapel, chapter house recon- 
structed from parts of old European 
structures. Frescoes, polychromed stat- 
ues, stained glass, Gothic tapestries. 
Branch of Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Frick Collection: i E. 70th St., New York 
21. Open: wkdys, 10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun. 
& hidys. 1-5. Free. 
_ Paintings,. watercolors, prints, drawings 
of 14th to 19th centuries. Italian Renais- 
- sance and French sculpture. Chinese and 
“French porcelain. Concerts. 


Hispanic Society of America: Broadway bet. 
155th and 156th Sts., New York 32. Open: 
wkdys. 10-4:30 (closed Mon.), Sun. 1-5. 
Library open: wkdys, 1-4:30 (closed Sun., 
Mon., hidys., mo. of Aug.). Free. 
Devoted to Spanish and Portuguese art, 
literature. Paintings, sculpture, ceramics, 
Metalwork, furniture, textiles, manu- 
_ scripts. 
Metropolitan Museum of Art: 5th Ave. at 
82nd St., New York 28. Open: wkdys. 10- 
5, Sun., hidys. 1-5. Free, ; 
Extensive collection of European and 
American paintings, decorative arts, 
prints. Egyptian, Asiatic, Classical art. 
Musical instruments, arms and armor. 
American period rooms. Costumes and 
textiles. Library. See also Cloisters. 
Museum of Modern Art: 11 W. 58rd St., 
New York 19. Open: wkdys. 12-7, Sun. & 
Idys..1=7. Adm. 44c. 
ded to encourage study of modern 
id its application to manufacturing 


Museums of the United States 


Source: Questionnaires to Museuins. 


and practical life, Constantly changing 
exhibitions of contemporary painting, 
sculpture, photography, architecture, in- 
dustrial design, films. i a 
Museum of Non-Objective Painting: 1071 
5th Ave., New York 28. Open: wkdys. 10- 
6 (closed Mon.), Sun. 12-6. Free. 
Works by the masters of non-objec- 
tive painting. Group loan shows. Bach 
and Beethoven music. orn 


Museum of the American Indian, Heye 
Foundation: Broadway at 155th St., New 
York 32. Open: Tues.-Sat. 2-5 (closed Sun., 
Mon., hidys.). Free. Fes 
Archaeology and ethnology of Americas 
from Arctic Circle to Tierra del Fuego. 


Museum of the City of New York: 5th Ave. 
at 104th St., New York 29. Open: wkdys. 
10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun. 1-5, closed Xmas. 
Free. ge 
History of New York City. Period cos- 
tumes, furniture, miniature scenes, por- — 
traits, paintings, prints, manuscripts, — 
silver, toys, dolls. Fire engines, horse car, — 
“Tally-ho”, Theater, music exhibits. 


National Academy of Design: 1083 5th Ave. _ 
(at 90th St.) New York 28. Open: wkdys. 
& Sun. 1-5 (during exhibitions). Adm. 25c. — 


exhibitions of selected organizations. — 


New York Historical Society: Central Park 
W. at 77th St., New York 24, Open: wkdys. 
& Sun. 1-5, (Sat. 10-5, closed Mon., s 
Day, July 4, Thnks. Day, Xmas, month 
Aug.). Free. : 
New York city and state historical e 
hibits. Early American paintings an 
portraits. American folk arts and craft 
Audubon watercolors of birds. John 
Rogers statuette groups. Library. hae 


Vee. 2 
Roosevelt (Theodore) Museum: 28 E. 20th 
St., New York 3. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closec 
Mon.), Sun. & hidys. 1-5 (closed Thn 
Day, Xmas, NY Day). Free. ee : 
Restored birthplace of Roosevelt. Mount- — 
ed lion shot by him in Africa. Pho 
graphs, letters, trophies, personal ite 
Extensive cartoon collection. 


Whitney Museum of American Art: 10 W. 
8th St., New York 11. Open: wkdys. & S 
1-5 (closed Mon, & June 1-Sept. 15). 
Sculpture, paintings, watercolors, d 
ings, prints by American artists. An 
exhibitions of American contemporari 
a 

CHICAGO A 

Art Institute of Chicago: Michigan Av 
Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. Open: wk 
9-5, Sun. 12-5. Adm, 30c. (free Wed. 
Sun:, hidys.). , ephdee 
Paintings, sculpture, prints, drawin; 
Oriental arts; European, American 


: rative arts, Thorne Miniature Rooms. 
_ Library, art school. 
%y Chicago Academy of Sciences, Museum of 


Natural History: 2001 N. Clark St., Chicago 
14, Ill. Open: wkdys. 1-4 (Sat. 10-5, closed 
Mon.), Sun. & hidys. 10-5. Free. 
Emphasis on regional natural history. 
Habitat groups of existing and prehis- 
toric animals. Study collections of North 
American flora and fauna. ; 


Chicago Historical Society: N. Clark St. at 
North Ave., Chicago, Ill. Open: wkdys. 
9:30-4:30, Sun, 12:30-5:30. Free (Sun., 
em. Day, July 4, Lab. Day 25c.). 

xhibits and period rooms from discov-~ 


nt. Special emphasis on history of Chi- 
ago. Washington, Lincoln exhibits. 
Chicago Natural History Museum: (formerly 
_ Field Museum): Roosevelt Rd. at Lake 
Shore Dr., Chicago 5, Ill. Open: wkdys. & 
.—Nov.-Feb, 9-4; May—Aug. 9-6; Mar., 
Sept., Oct. 9-5 (closed Xmas and NY 
ay). Adm. 30c, (free Thurs., Sat., Sun.). 
Exhibits in anthropology, botany, ge- 
ology, zoology. Prehistoric skeletons. 
‘Dioramas of Stone-Age Europe. Vast 
Egyptian collection. Model of moon. 
um of Science and Industry: 57th St. 
ake Michigan, Chicago 37, Ill. Open: 
ul & winter—wkdys. 9:30-4 (Sat. 9:30- 
330), Sun. & hidys. 9:30-7; spring & sum- 
Mer—wkdys. 9:30-5:30, Sun. & hidys. 9:30— 
7. Free (small fee to several exhibits). 
tag r 8 acres of exhibits. Working coal 
ine. Full-size street of 1910. Fully 
ipped farm. Evolution of automobile 
| airplane. Working iron foundry. 
bits in physics, medicine, chemistry. 
een Moore’s Doll House. 
1 Institute of the University of Chi- 
: 1155 E. 58th St., Chicago 37, Ill. 
June 1-Nov. 30—wkdys. 10-5, Sun. 
Jec. 1-May 31—wkdys. 1-5 (Sat. 10- 
. 11-5. Free, 
resentative collections of Near East- 
objects, including 40-ton human- 
ed winged bull from Khorsabad: 
-ft. statue of Tutenkhamon from 
) gold ornaments from ancient 


de poel (John H.) Memorial Art Gal- 
: Longwood Dr. at 96th St., Chicago 43, 
mn: wkdys. & Sun. 9-5 (closed 


aintings, watercolors, etchings, sculp- 
e. Attempts to serve the person unin- 
in art as well as the connoisseur. 


; WASHINGTON, D. C. 
reoran Gallery of Art: 17th St. at New 
rk Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
nh: wkdys, 10-4:30 (Mon. 12-4:30, Sat. 
g ), Sun. & hidys. 2-5 (closed Xmas 
July 4). Free. 
Specializes in American art, but has no- 
able’ collection of 17th century Dutch 
19th century French paintings. Per- 


or 


Information P ase Alm 


ry and exploration of America to pres- . 


Ee oa 
sian rugs, Italian majolica, Greek and 


Roman antiquities. Bayre bronzes. Large — 
collection of American sculpture. 


Freer Gallery of Art: Independence Aye. — 
at 12th St., Washington 25, D. C. Open: 
wkdys. & Sun. 9-4:30 (closed Xmas). Free. 
Oriental paintings, sculpture, bronzes, 
pottery, metalwork, manuscripts. Larg- 
est extant Whistler collection. 


National Air Museum: The Mall, 10th and: ; 
Jefferson Dr., Washington 25, D. C, Open: 
every day but Xmas 94:30. Free. 
37 full-sized aircraft, including Wright 
brothers’ Kitty Hawk, Lindbergh’s Spirit 
of St. Louis, Wiley Post’s Winnie’ Mae. 
Engines, propellers, structure specimens, 
instruments, etc. 
National Collection of Fine Arts: Constitu- 
tion Ave. at 10th St., Washington 25, D. Cc. 
Open: wkdys. & Sun. 9-4:30. Free. ; 
Art collections given by Harriet Lane 
Johnston, Ralph Cross Johnson, William — a 
T. Evans, John Gellatly and others. 
National Gallery of Art: Constitution Ave. 
at 6th St., Washington 25, D. C. Opens 
wkdys. 10-5, Sun. 2-10, closed Xmas & 
New Year’s Day. Free. ; : 
Paintings, sculpture, drawings, prints, 
decorative arts given by Mellon, Kress, 
Widener, Rosenwald, Dale, the Booths 
and others. U. S. Government Index of 
American Design. Concerts. ee a 
Smithsonian Institution: on the Mall, — 
Washington 25, D. C. : 
Maintains the following museums and ‘a 
art galleries: Freer Gallery of Art, Na- — 
tional Air Museum, National Collection 
of Fine Arts, National Gallery of Art, — 
U.S. National Museum. See those entries. — P 
United States National Museum: several 
bidgs. on the Mall, Washington 25, D. C. 
Open: wkdys. & Sun. 9—4:30. Free. ; 
Exhibits in anthropology, biology, ge- 
ology, engineering, industry, history. | 
Relics bf Washington and Lincoln. _ 


PHILADELPHIA mi 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadel- _ 
phia: 19th and’ the Parkway, Philadelphia 
3, Pa. Open: wkdys. 9-5 (summer 9-4), 
Sun. 1-5. Free. ; we, 
Large habitat groups of animals of North 
America, Africa, Asia. Hall of Earth His- a 
tory and Audubon Bird Hall. Minerals 
and gems. Library. ha 
Franklin Institute of the State of Pennsyl- — 
vania for the Promotion of the Mechanic 
Arts: 20th St. at Benj. Franklin Pkwy., — 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. Open: wkdys. 12-5 (Sat. 
10-5, closed Mon.), Sun, 12-5. Adm. 60c. as 
Activities grouped into 7 major categor- 
ies: Benj. Franklin Memorial; monthly — 
Journal; lectures; library; medal awards; — 
museum of science and industry, inclu 
ing planetarium; research laboratori 
Pennsylvania Academy of the 
Broad and_ Cherry Sts., Philadelp; 
Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mo 


I 


¢ 


-Thnks. Day, Xmas, NY Day), Sun. & hidys. 

1-5. Free (except during two annual ex- 

_hibitions). 

_ Permanent collections include American 
art from 18th century to present. Special 
winter exhibit of painting, sculpture, 
Special fall exhibit of water colors, 
prints, miniatures. 


Philadelphia Museum of Art: Parkway at 

26th St., Philadelphia 30, Pa. Open: wkdys. 

& Sun. 9:30-5 (closed Xmas & NY Day). 

Free. 

Art from beginning of Christian era. 

_ Paintings: old masters, contemporary 
French, American, Mexican. Prints, deco- 
rative arts, period rooms. Architectural 
units. Medieval and Oriental arts. 


MUSEUMS IN OTHER CITIES 
Alabama Museum of Natural History: Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Tuscaloosa. Open: 
wkdys. & Sun. 8-5. Free. 

All phases of natural history with em- 

phasis on geology. See also Mound State 

Monument Archaeological Museum. 
Albright Art Gallery. See Buffalo Fine Arts 
Academy. 


Atkins Museum. See Nelson Gallery. 


Atomic Energy, American Museum of: Oak 

Ridge, Tenn. Open: wkdys. 10:30-6, Sun. 

12:30-6:30. Adm. 25c. (children 5c.). 
Scale models, pictures, etc. illustrating 
processes and principles of atomic en- 
ergy. First museum in world devoted 
exclusively to subject. 


Baseball Hall of Fame and Museum, Natl.: 

Main St., Cooperstown, N. Y. f 
Relics, pictures, documents of baseball 
history. Bronze plaques of game’s im- 
mortals. See also Hall of Fame in index. 


Berkshire Museum: Pittsfield, Mass. Open: 

wkdys. 10-5 (closed Moa.), Sun. 2-5, Free. 
Art objects from Egyptian to modern 
times, Paintings and sculpture. Indian 
‘and Eskimo exhibits. Original “One 
Horse Shay.” 


(Boston) Museum of Fine Arts: 465-479 
Huntington Ave., Boston 15, Mass. Open: 
wkdys. 9-5 (closed Mon.), Sun. 1:30-5:30. 
Free. - 

European and American paintings. Early 
American silver, furniture, interiors. 


Print collection largest in U. S. Noted - 


Asiatic, Egyptian, Classical collections. 


Buffalo Fine Arts Academy—Albright Art 
Gallery: 1285 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo 22, 
N. Y. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (Mon. 2-6, Wed. 
2-10), Sun. 2-6. Free. 
European and American paintings, in- 
cluding contemporary works. Sculpture 
court. Small sculptures and ceramics. 
Religious art. Library and concerts. 


Buffalo Museum of Science: Humboldt 
Park, Buffalo, N. Y. Open: wkdys. 10-5 
‘Sat. 9-5), Sun. & hidys. 1:30-5:30. Free. 
Extensive natural history collections. 
African and South Sea exhibits. Chinese 


pottery. Babylonian seals. First and rar 
editions of scientific monographs. 
California Academy of Sciences: Golden 
Gate Park, San Francisco 18. Open: wkdys. 
& Sun, 10-5. Free. ; 
North American and African habitat 
groups. Exhibits of large game fish. Rep- 
tiles, plants, fossils, minerals. Aquarium. 
California Palace of the Legion of Honor: 
Lincoln Park, San Francisco. Open: every _ 
day of year 10-5. Free. 
European and American paintings. Rodin 
sculpture and drawings. Furniture, 
bronzes, porcelain, tapestries. Egyptian 
art. Organ recitals and movies. : 


Carnegie Institute: 4400 Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. Open: wkdys. 10-6, Sun. 2-6. __ 
Free. ‘ : 

Department of Fine Arts: European and 
American paintings, ancient sculpture. 
Carnegie Museum: exhibits in history — ; 
and natural history. Decorative and use- 
ful arts. Music Hall. Carnegie Library. 


Cincinnati Art Museum: Eden Park, Cin- _ 
cinnati 6, Ohio. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (Tues. 
during Oct.-May 1-10), Sun. & hidys. 2-5. 
Free. ; . 
Paintings, prints since 15th century. 
Egyptian, Greco-Roman, Medieval, Orien: 
tal sculpture. Pottery, bronzes. Musical — 
instruments, 18th-century decorative — 
arts, Library, movies. oa 
Cleveland Museum of Art: Wade Park, — 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. Open: wkdys. 9-5 (Wed. ~ 
9 A.M—10 P.M., Fri, 9-5, 7-10 Oct. thru May, — 
closed Mon.), Sun, 1-6. Free. eae 
Classical and modern art of all natio 
and ages; considerable art of Cleveland. — 
Paintings, sculpture, graphic arts, furni- 
ture, textiles. Byzantine, Medieval, Early — 
American collections. Hae 


Cleveland Museum of Natural History: 2717 _ 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio. Open: 
wkdys. 9-5, Sun. 2-6. Free. ie > 
Mammals, birds, reptiles, fish, insec 
plants, minerais. Most complete mast 
don yet found. Hanna Star Dome, show 
ing constellations month by month. 
Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center: 30 
Dale St., Colorado Springs, Colo. Op 
wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon. from Sept. t 
May), Sun. 1:30-5. Free. 
Contemporary paintings. Latin Americ 
and Southwestern folk arts and cr: 
Navajo sand-painting reproducti 
Concerts, theater arts. é 
Currier Gallery of Art: 192 Orange 
Manchester, N. H. Open: wkdys. 10-5, Sun. 
2-5. Free, : 
Paintings, prints, drawings, sculpt 
glass, tapestries. American furniture 
decorative arts of 17th to 19th centur 
Concerts, lectures, movies, 
Davenport Public Museum: Brady St. 
7th, Davenport, Iowa. Open: wkdys., Si : 
hidys. 2-5 (Sat. 9-12, 1-4, closed Mon.). 
Free, : f 


i ‘ ~ 
Science, history, applied art exhibits, 
including anthropology, ethnology, Ori- 

ental and Mediterranean culture, Art 
and Historical Library at 215 Main St. 


Denver Art Museum: 5 museums, under 
administration. of Schleier Gallery, 1343 
_ Acoma St., Denver, Colo. Open: wkdys. 9-5 
Mon. 2-5, 7-9), Sun. 2-5. Free. 
European, American paintings and deco- 
‘Yrative arts. Oriental, South Sea, African, 
Latin American, American Indian arts 
and crafts. Art school, children’s mut- 
seum. 
enver Museum of Natural History: City 
rk, Denver: 6. Open: wkdys. 9-5, Sun. 
—5. Free. 
atural history of North and South 
America. Habitat groups of mammals 
and birds. Minerals, dinosaur skeletons. 


Detroit Institute of Arts: 5200 Woodward 
‘Detroit 2, Mich. Open: Sept—June— 
nkdys. 1-10 (Sat. 9-6, closed Mon.), Sun. 
6; July & Aug —wkdys. & Sun. 9-6 
ed Mon.); closed all hidys. Free. 
urvey of history as expressed in arts. 
Paintings, sculpture, furniture, glass, 


] 


dad work, ivory, graphic arts, textiles, 


am ge murals by Diego Rivera. Lectures, 


vies, gallery talks. 


Farmers’ Museum: Lake Rd., Route 80, 
jooperstown, N. Y. Open: May-—Oct. every 
9-6. Adm. 65c. 

Early farm and handicraft tools. School- 

f house, country store, smithy, lawyer’s 

_ ‘Office. Cardiff “Giant.” Operated by N. Y. 


tate Historical Assn. 


mimore House: Lake Rd., Route 80, 
operstown, N. Y. Open: wkdys. 9-5 (Sat. 
, closed Sun.; Open every day May-— 

‘i Adm. 65c. 
merican portraits, genre paintings. 
_ Browere life masks of Founding Fathers. 
ton-Burr Room. James Fenimore 
er Collection, Folk art. Library. Op- 
d by N. Y. State Historical Assn. 


r (Isabella Stewart) Museum: 280 
nway, Boston 15, Mass. Open: Tues., 
s., Sat. 10-4, Sun. 1-4 (closed other 
ldys., and during Aug.). Free (chil- 

der 8 not admitted), 
ance art in setting resembling 
enetian palace. Painting, sculpture, 
tapestries, furniture. Music in Tapestry 


oi 


om in afternoon of open days. 


‘d Museum: 22 E. Monte Vista Rd., 
loenix, Ariz. Open: wkdys. & Sun. 1-5 
ed Mon.). Free. 
toric and historic pottery, blan- 
beadwork, carvings, weapons, etc. 
arious parts of world. 

; John) Art Museum: 110 E. 16th 
Indianapolis, Ind. Open: wkdys. 9-5 
i Mon. & hidys.), Sun. 1-6. Free. 
ropean paintings from Renaissance to 
ent. American paintings of 19th and 
centuries. Egyptian and 

ture and ceramics, 


“Asiatic _ 
Aap (th 


Huntington (Henry E.) Library and Art 
Gallery: San Marino 15, Calif. Open: wkdys. 


& Sun. 1-4:30 (closed Mon. and during ~ 


Oct.). Free (reservations must be made). 
18th century British paintings. Library 
of English and American history and 


literature. Gutenberg Bible. Franklin’s 


autobiography in his handwriting. Bo- 


tanical garden. Research facilities. 


Layton Art Gallery: 758 N. Jefferson St., 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. Open: wkdys. 9-5, Sun. 
2-5. Free. : 
Exhibitions of contemporary artists. 
Special exhibitions, lectures. 
Los Angeles County Museum: Exposition 
Park, Los Angeles 7, Calif. Open: wkdys. 
10-5 (Mon. 1-5, Fri. 10-5, 7-10), Sun. & 
hildys. 1-5. Free. 
American, European, Eastern art. Amer- 
ican, English silver. American, African 
mammal groups. American Indian exhib- 
its. California History Hall. Movies, lec- 
tures, concerts, library. 
Mint Museum of Art: 501 Eastover Rd., 
Charlotte, N. C. Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed 
Mon.), Sun. 3-5. Museum closed July 1- 
Sept. 15. Free. 
American and European paintings and 
prints. Period furniture, Relics of for- 


mer U. S, branch mint. Eagle on facade — 


believed to be largest carved wooden 


eagle in world. 


Mound State Monument Archaeological — 
Museum: Moundville, Ala. Open: wkdys & 


Sun. 8-5. Adm. 25c. : 
Uncovered Indian burials, etc. of 


Moundville Indians. Operated by Ala- 


bama Museum of Natural History. 


Navajo Ceremonial Art, Museum of: Ca- _ 


mino Lejo, near old Pecos Rd., Santa Fe, 


N. Mex. Open: wkdys. 9-12, 1-4:30 (closed 


Mon.), Sun. 3-5. Adm, 25c. ‘ 
Sand paintings, ceremonial objects, bas- 
kets, blankets, silver. Music records of 
chants. Comparative material from Asia 
and elsewhere. Library. s / 


Nelson (William Rockhill) Gallery of Art _ 


i 


os 


and Atkins Museum of Fine Arts: 4525 


Oak, Kansas City 2, Mo. Open: wkdys. 10-5 


(Fri. 1-5, closed Mon.), Sun. & hidys. 2-6 


(closed NY Day, July 4, Thnks. Day, 
Xmas). Also open Fri. eves. 7-10 from Oct. 
1-Apr. 30. Adm. 25c. (free Sat., Sun., hidys., 
Fri. eves.). re 

European paintings from 13th century 


to present. Extensive Chinese collection, — 


) 


Egyptian, Greek, Roman collections. Eng- 


lish pottery. Concerts, movies, ; 
New York State Historical Association: 
Lake Rd., Route 80, Cooperstown, N. Y. | 


Maintains Farmers’ Museum and Feni- — 


more House. See those entries. + 
Newark Museum: 49 Washington St., New- 
ark 2, N. J. Open: Oct._June—wkdys. 12— 
5:30 (Wed. & Thur. 12-5:30, 7-9:30 5 
& hidys. 2-6;/ Jul 
(Thur 


a 


a,’ 


-) 


aerican painting and sculpture, in- 

luding contemporary work. Outstanding 

_ Tibetan collection. Coins of all nations. 

Exhibits in mechanical motion, astron- 

omy, natural science, anthropology. Con- 
certs. 


Ringling (John and Mable) Museum of 
Art: Sarasota, Fla. Open: every day 9—4:30 
(Residence 10—-4:30). Adm.: Art Museum 
50c. Residence (incl. Circus Museum), 51. 
_ Collection of Baroque and other paint- 
ings in Art Museum. Rare household 
_ furnishings in Ringling Residence. Ilus- 
__trative and historical material in Mu- 
seum of the American Circus. 


Rosicrucian Egyptian, Oriental Museum: 
San Jose, Calif. Open: wkdys. 9-5 (Sat. 
9-1), Sun. 12-5. Free. 

_ Egyptian and Oriental antiquities. Mum- 
mies, statuary, jewelry, utensils, cloth- 
ing. Reproductions of Egyptian rock 
tomb and temple. 


(St. Louis) City Art Museum: Forest Park, 
St. Louis 5, Mo. Open: wkdys. & Sun. 10-5 
(Mon. 2:30-9:30). Free. 
Oriental and Western art and decorative 
arts. Paintings, sculpture, prints, ceram- 
ics, oriental rugs. Period rooms. 


San Diego, Fine Arts Gallery of: Plaza de 
Panama, Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 
Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Mon.), Sun. 1- 
5:30. Free. 
_ Old European and modern American 
paintings, featuring also old and modern 
Spanish and modern French. Important 
collection of original prints. Old Asiatic 
arts. Library. 


San Diego Museum of Man: California 
Quadrangle, Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 
Open: wkdys. 10-5 (closed Tues.), Sun. 
1-5. Free. 
Archaeology, anthropology, 
_ primitive weapons, 
Emphasis on American Indians and Cen- 
tral America. Library, auditorium. 


San Diego Society of Natural History— 
Natural History Museum: San Diego, Calif. 
Open: wkdys. & Sun. 10-4:30 (closed 
xmas, NY Day). Free. 
Mammals, birds, fossils, shells, plants, 
insects, minerals. Emphasis on South- 
western U. S., Sonora, Lower California. 
Library. | 
San Francisco Museum of Art: War Me- 
morial Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. Open: 
wkdys. 12-10 (Sat. 12-9), Sun, 1-5, Free. 


ethnology, 


Flowers of the Month 
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health education. 


Contemporary European and American 
paintings, drawings, prints, architecture, 
photographs, decorative arts, including 
work by San Francisco artists. Concerts 
and movies, Library. 


Southwest Museum, Inc.: Marmion Way at 
Museum Dr., Highland Pk., Los Angeles 42, 
Calif. Open: wkdys. & Sun. 1-5 (closed 
Mon., Xmas, July 4). Free. 
American Indian exhibits, ancient and 
modern. Library, lectures. Casa de 
Adobe, reproduction of adobe hacienda, 
located at 4605 N. Figueroa St. 


Toledo Museum of Art: Monroe at Scott- 
wood, Toledo 2, Ohio. Open: wkdys. 9-5 
(Mon, 1-5), Sun. hidys. 1-5. Free. 
Dutch, French, English, American paint- 
ings. Old Masters. Prints, manuscripts, 
sculpture. Ancient, modern glass. Orien- 
tal, Egyptian art. Library, concerts. 


Virginia Museum of Fine Arts: Boulevard 
at Groye Ave., Richmond 20, Open: wkdys. 
10:30-6 (closed Mon.), Sun. 2-6:00. Free " 
(Tues., Thur., Fri., 25c. plus tax). a 
European, American, Oriental, Pacific 
Island art. Special collections: modern 
French, American paintings, Russian 
Crown Jewels. Statewide educational 
programs. 


* ‘Ss 
Wadsworth Atheneum: 25 Atheneum Sq., — 
N., Hartford 3, Conn. Open: wkdys. 12-5 
(Sat. 9-5, closed Mon., Gd. Fri., July 4, — 
Labor Day, Thnks. Day, Xmas, NY Day), 
Sun. 2-5. Free. ; as 
European and American paintings from 
1400 to present. Bronzes, porcelain, sil- — 
ver. American period rooms and furni- 
ture. Library, concerts, movies. 


Walters Art Gallery: Charles and Centre — 
Sts., Baltimore 1, Md. Open: wkdys. 1 
(July & Aug. 11-4), Sun. & hidys. 
(closed NY Day, July 4, Thnks. Day, 
Xmas). Free. . 


\ 
[ 
ae 


Europe. Important collections of Etr 
can art and medieval illuminated book 
Original manuscript of “Star-Spangled — 
Banner.” 
Worcester Art Museum: 55 Salisbury 
Worcester 2, Mass. Open: wkdys. 
(Tues. in Nov—Apr. 10-10), Sun. 2-5 (O 
May 2-6), hidys. 2-5 (closed July 4, Thnks. 
Day, Xmas). Free. Ry 
Art from Egyptian to modern times, | 
cluding Far East. Emphasis on painting 
and sculpture. Classes, lectures, concerts, — 
films. Professional art school. r 
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FIRST CLASS (LIMIT 70 LB.): 
Letters and written and sealed matter: 
-8¢ for each oz:;local and nonlocal, except 
that drop letters are subject to 1¢ for each 
- when deposited for local delivery at 
ces not having letter-carrier service, 
~ provided they are not collected or delivered 
- rural or star-route carriers. 


.U. S., or between any of the foregoing. 
is includes air mail to or from Alaska, 
ahd i, Puerto Rico, Virgin Islands of the 
{ Canton Island, Canal Zone, Guam 
d any other place where the U. S. mail 
eC is in operation. 


ARCEL POST (OVER 8 OZ. TO 70 


. 


1339 

fhe zone rates prescribed for parcels 
d by air (including other transporta- 
Oo and from air-mail routes) shall 
to mailable matter of any class 


ombined, 
1atter of the first class, whether 
ealed or unsealed, except that in the case 
f mail of the first class the rate shall not 
pe | ess than 3¢ an oz. or fraction thereof. 


ate of 6¢ an oz. or fraction thereof 
ly (until otherwise instructed) to 
domestic air mail weighing up to and 
cluding 8 oz., regardless of distance or 
one; the zone rates prescribed by Public 
a , will apply to such mail weighing 
| 0z., fractions of a lb. being charged 
ull 1b. (provided that on air mail of 


e first class the rate shall not be less . 


First Addl 

; 1 Ibs, 
Second (to 150) ....... 55¢ 4g 
aaa lees 60¢ BF 


OF 8 tm te wie be se 


,400-1,800) 
ver 1,800) 


, Exceptions 
rate of 80¢ for first 1b. (over 8 oz. 


Tansported by air as follows: 


Se Bese Postal Regulations 


Source: U.S. Post Office. 


thereof shall be charged on par~ 


(a) Between any point in continental — 
U. S. and any point in its Territories and 
possessions falling in the eighth delivery 
zone, namely, Hawaii, Alaska, Guam, etc. 


(b) Between or within Territories and | 
possessions of the U. S. where the eighth 
zone is applicable. 


(c) Between continental U. S. or its 
Territories and possessions and the Canal 
Zone, 


(d) Between U. S. or its Territories and > 
possessions and overseas A.P.O.’s and Fleet 
Post Offices. — : 


(e) Between U. S. or its Territories and 
possessions and U. S. naval vessels sta- 
tioned in foreign waters if foreign port is 
used as part of address. 


SECOND CLASS (NO LIMIT OF 
WEIGHT): 


Newspapers, magazines: and other peri- 
Oodicals containing notice of second-class 
entry: 1¢ for each 2 oz. or fraction thereof, 
or the fourth-class rate, whichever is 
cheaper. ; 


FOURTH CLASS (PARCEL POST) (OVER 
8 OZ. TO 70 LB.): 4 : ©, 
Merchandise, books, printed matter and 

all other mailable matter not in first or 

second class. gt 
Limit of size: 
combined, 


100 in. length and girth 


Parcel-Post Zone Rates 
SapiemE eS Seals! Dies: Dees | Sree on ee 
2-10 11-70. 
Ib. ,* 1b.,t 
Zone and (miles) Ist lb. per lb. per Ib. 
pan IES SUS Ernie I A 


Lidedl foe ee $.10 $.01  $.0075 
First & Second (to 150) .12 .021 .02 
Third (150-300) ...... 18 08 4 enO2n em 
Fourth (300-600) ..... 14 045.0425 
Fifth (600-1,000) ...... 15 06 055 
Sixth (1,000-1,400) .... 16 .075 .0725 
Seventh (1,400-1,800) .. .17 .095 0925 
Eighth (over 1,800) .... .18 115 .1125 


#8 te 
__ 


* Figure the first lb. from the first column, the re- Ab 
mainder of lbs. from this column. + Figure the first las 
from the first column, the next 9 Ib. from the second,and 
the remainder of lbs. from this column, ‘ ; i 


THIRD CLASS (LIMIT 8 OZ.): 
PIECE RATE: 


Circulars and merchandise, except seeds, 
plants, etc.: 2¢ for first 2 oz., 1¢ each ad- 
ditional oz. «aa 


Books and catalogues of 24 pages | 
more, seeds, plants, etc.: 1/4¢ for each 
Minimum third-class charge for. 
of odd size or form: 3¢. = 


f 


D CLASS—BULK RATE: 
Circulars and merchandise (not less than 
20 Ib. or 200 pieces): 14¢ per pound, mini- 
mum of 1¢ each. 


Books and catalogues of 24 pages or 
More, seeds, plants, etc. (20 lb. or 200 
_ pieces): 10¢ per lb., minimum of 1¢ each. 


Annual fee for mailings of third-class 
matter at bulk rate: $10 per calendar year. 


NOTE: For conditions and restrictions 
governing mail to armed forces overseas, 
consult postmaster. 


BOOKS (LIMIT 70 LB.): 


Books (containing no advertising matter 
other than incidental announcements of 
books) for all zones: 8¢ first lb., 4¢ each 

_ additional 1b, 


LIBRARY BOOKS (LIMIT 70 LB.): 


Books sent by authorized libraries to 
readers and when returned by such read- 
ers, for delivery within the first three 
zones or the state in which mailed: 4¢ first 
1b,, 1¢ each additional lb. 


SPECIAL DELIVERY AND SPECIAL HAN- 
DLING: 


- The prepayment of the special-delivery 
fee entitles mail to the most expeditious 
handling and transportation possible, and 
also entitles it to special delivery at the 
office of address. 


Prepayment of the special-handling fee 
entitles fourth-class matter to the most 
expeditious handling, transportation and 
delivery possible, but not special delivery 
at the office of address. 


“i 


_ Fees for Special Delivery and Special 


Handling 
Special Special 
delivery handling 
- First 2nd, 3rd,'| (4th class 
Weight class 4th class only) 
ha is Oe a 15¢—,« 25¢ | 15¢ 
MeO 20 AD ea. isk 25¢ 35¢ | 20¢ 
OVO Os LD st) ort 2. eis 35¢ 45¢ | 25¢ 


MONEY ORDERS AND POSTAL NOTES: 


Money orders for amounts from 1¢ to 
$100 are issued upon written application 
made by the remitter or his agent showing 
the amount of the order and the names 
and complete addresses of the payee and 
remitter. Fees are as follows: 


Amount of order Fee 


MG ta 8105, 000k 2h os 10¢ 
MOT etame. 10-00). tiie a ss 15¢ 
eMC ce chiviaiies eer ecieuene oss co ws 25¢ 
& EEE 100.00). vs sce cin bes. -orj-ocsie er’ aieiserar 35¢ 


l re issued without writter application for 
fee of 8¢ each. 


REGISTERED i Press Bee 

Fees for domestic registered mail (first-, 
second- and third-class matter, and sealed 
fourth-class matter on which postage at — 
the first-class rate has been paid): 


Indemnity limit d Fee 


AOL 60% | 5.00 «zane  .25 
5.01\to. 25.00: |... :, vee 35 
26.01 to . . 50.00 +=... .. jee 40 
BO.01'to. «75.00 .-..i... eee 45 
75.01 to. - 100.00... ak a 50 
100.01 to 200.00. 7.1 2a Eee 60 
200.01. to." 300.00 ©... ccm eee 70 
$00.01. to. 400.00 ». ....). as ee BB 
400.01. to “600.00... 2 ee 1.00 
600.01to 600.00"... 60. /o.taae 1.10 
600.01 to "700.00... .. ) 505.4 eee 1.20 
700.01 ‘to: 800,00) ....745.s aan 1.30 
BORO tO.) 980.00) <a eee 1.40 
900.01. +0. .1000:00« sesac4 2). eee 1.50 


For registered mail having a declared 
value in excess of the maximum indemnity — 
covered by the registry fee paid there shall — 
be charged additional fees (subchargea) 25 
follows: 


When declared value exceeds maximum in- 
demnity covered by registry fee paid— 


By not over $50 
By over $50 but not over $100 ........ 
By over $100 but not over $200 ....... 
By over $200 but not over $400 ....... . 6¢ 
By over $400 but not over $600 ....... 
By over $600 but not over $800 ....... 8¢ 
By over $800 but not over $1000 ...... 


ditional fees for each $1,000 or part 
$1,000 on articles destined to points withil 
the several zones applicable to fourth-class 

matter shall be as follows: :. 


Zone 


For local delivery or for 

delivery within Ist zone .......... a 
For delivery within 2nd zone ....... 
For delivery within 8rd zone ........ 
For delivery within 4th zone ........ 
For delivery within 5th or 6th zones .. 
For delivery within 7th or 8th zones .. 


cost of duplication. 

Registration fee for mail without 
trinsic value for which no indemnie 
paid: 25¢. 


aay Leone ne 
INSURED MAIL: ae opt 
_ Fee for. insured mail (savings bonds, ‘ i 
stubs, etc.) treated as registered mail un- Tequested showing to whom, when, aod 
der special authorization by the Depart- address where the article was delivered, 3 
ment: 20¢. Fees for effecting delivery of domestic — 
ic i i i registered, insured, and C.O.D. mail-to ad- — 
x ou - ’ 
ae nee BeOS dressee only or to addressee or order: 20¢. 
Fee for notifying sender or his repre- 


eS sentative of inability to deliver a C.O.D. © 
_ Indemnity limit Fee article: 5¢. : 


A demurrage charge of 5¢ a day is col- : 
I a re ee 5’ lected on each C.O.D. article which the _ 
Ose LO 1.000 pate moetnein cee ike 10¢ 


addressee fails to accept within’ 15 days 
25.00 0... ee eee eee ee. 15¢ after the first attempt to deliver or the 
a 20¢ first notice of arrival at the office of ad- 
HB OOLOO daesacerss i ste saeagn eis cd 25¢ + dress is given. ; ais 
OOOO Gray stins s ccarsintilers cle cain 80¢ 


Certificates of mailing for ordinary mail 
/ of any class and additional certificates for E 
i D. MAIL: ordinary, registered). insured and C.O.D. 
F = See x * sled Con mail: 1¢ for each article described thereon. 

ania oy ee Bis mnttereind The sending of registered or insured mail 
d domestic mail matter of any class 1° aed Se Nae Pee Paha Oe Z 
bea Pe : Testricted. Consult postmaster for details. 
yee Rustage. Breas ouaiass Tate): C.O.D. mail cannot be sent to Navy person- — 


nel on board ships or at overseas shore 4 
stations. 


FOREIGN REGULAR MAIL: 


Smee 25¢ South and Central America (except Eu- _ 
SISROY et se oe See a 85¢ Yopean possessions), Canada, Cuba, Domin- — 


BO O0m one br x a 45¢ ican Republic, Haiti, Andorra, Spain and — 
HOM OOp tm et 55¢ Philippines: letters, 3¢ an oz. or fraction 
LOOLOO Mamet ot) re! 60¢ thereof; post cards, 2¢ single, 4¢ reply-p 


| PAOLU HOT Oo 26 ob ee re 65¢ Other countries: 


Fees for domestic registered C.O.D. mail FOREIGN AIR MAIL: © 
aled domestic mail of any class bearing 
Stage at the first-class rate) : 


Articles for transmission by air to any 
foreign country should have affixed the 
blue “Par Avion/By Air Mail’ label (Form — 
2978). That label, however, is not to be 
affixed to articles intended for transmis- _ 


ALOE Fre pita ere i ears ea $ 55 sion by air within the U. S. only. <6 

EDOLOUF aoe, Sei dee sO cay 

ome a0,000 0)... is 90 ’ ot 
Roeeao0.0os + ee 115 The Postmaster General’s staff was es a 


tablished Jan, 22, 1946, by an order of the 
Postmaster General. It is the coordinating 


Fee istrative Assistant to the Postmaster G 
eral, the Solicitor, the Chief Post Offic 

$1.20 Inspector, the Executive Assistant to thi 
; Postmaster General, the Chief Clerk an 

Oi a can aaa 1.30 Director of Personnel, the Comptroll 
SEN aS ak ara 1.85 and the Purchasing Agent. The Dep 
Peon ‘ we Postmaster is Chairman. ‘ i 


CLOUD OO Cerone tin oe vac 2 BB 


The highest price ever paid for a sin 
if postage stamp was reputed to have be 
LANEOUS: more than $45,000, It was a 1-cent Br! 
for senders’ return receipts for do- Guiana issue from the Art 


registered and insured mail: when lection sold: at auction during 
“ar rat 


pe Tec peehlatarsle ERT e/6s, 6 25 | Ecuador..........,.... 10 


Aden 
Atchanistain, Solin pmeree es 25n|VEGYBE aoiaty valiant acl, ent 
Albania............... 15 j El Salvador. Pitan Wate 10 
Algeria....,,.......... 15 | England....., Santas tausinty’s 15 
Andorra’. 5.00.5 059 eco 15° | Evitreais: ..p5050i 04> Shas 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. 25 | Estonia (n S.S.R.) » 18 
Angola... . 25 thiopia,......... 25 
Anguilla. 10 | Faeroe isiands,.,, 16 
Antigua. 10 | Falkland Islands 10 
Argentina. . 10 | Fiji Islands,.... 25 
ARIMA ese ss ee ae - 10 | Finl Ee 
Ascension island....... 15 
Austra}ias 2.5 sisi + sees 25 
PAUStHla Lint 'sici cas toes IG 

NOS. cit, <stely alesis rer 15 
Bahamas......... ereve 10 
Bahrein Island.,...... , 25 
Balearic Istands.,,...,. 15 
Baluchistan...,..,.,,. 25 French I indiaseccn. S.: 25 
Barbados........ erie laos 10 | French Indo-China.,.. 25 
Barbuda,..... + 10 |} French Somaliland,,.. 25 
Bechuanaland . 25 | French Sudan......... 2 
Belgian Congo 25 awe Foastend: 
Belgium..... 15 | Gambia, 
Bermudas. 10 cores any. 
Bolivia.... 10 | Gib 
Bonaire,.......... - 10 Glisert Ellice. 
Breach se ht oetiars asy Gia - 10 | Gold Coast....°....... 2 
British Cameroons,.,.. 25 | Great Britain,,..,.. ie 
British Guiana....,,.,. 10 | Greece,..,....2:-5e00 
British Honduras...... 10 | Grenada.,.,.,........- 10 
Bune). oo... ose ceces 26 | Grenadines............ 10 
Bulgaria,.......,...,.. 16 | Guadeloupe........... 10 
Batman... 26... ine ysie 25 | Guatemala............ 10 


oP pew ees 2 

Costa Rica,............ 10 lest Somalliand..... 25 
or OR eo Sa ane AG MRIS se pieale + pietaretacsrotaree 15 
0) ee +e». O8 | Ivory Coast..,......... 26 
Curacgao,....... AAGONOA 10 | Jamaica..,............ 10 
EP BUG is aioe tees vies MAPAIDE oaicop civicin sliee dere 26 
Cyrenaica..........,.. Jordan...... AS hiv cin arerers 25 
Czechoslovakia. . F WROUVE a oi ares cars ooo e's 26 
Dahomey.. Korea (service suspended 

Denmark, Kuwait (Persian Gulf). 25 
Dodecanese Labuan.... +. 26 
Dominica... Laos....... 25 
Dominican Republic... Latvia(n . 15 
Dubai (Persian Gulf).. 25 | Lebanon..,,......,.... 25 


* Registered and unregistered articles in regular mails for Formosa (Taiwan) will be accepted for air transmission 
to destination, Unregistered articles for rest of China (except Hainan island), Manchuria and Mongolia, prepaid — at 

_ air-mail rate, will be accepted for air transmission to Hong Kong, with onward transmission by surface means, Aire 
mail service to Hainan island is suspended. ft Service restricted to Babelsahira, Beit Jala, Beit Sahour, Bethlehem, 
Ant ite Hebron, Jenin, Jericho, Jerusalem, Khan Yunis, Nablus, Qalqilia, Ramallah and Tulkarem. 


The U.S. Postal System 


Source: U, 8. Government Organization Manual. 


_While the original purpose of the Postal 
System was to provide “the best means of 
establishing posts for conveying letters and 
intelligence through this continent” (Jour- 

- nals of the Continental Congress, May 27, 
1775), the Post Office Department was ul- 
timately enlarged to include other services. 
Among the most important were: postage 
stamps (1847), registered mail (1855), rail- 
way mail’service (1862), city delivery serv- 
ice (1863), postal money orders (1864), 
foreign money orders (1867), special deliv- 
ery (1885), rural delivery (1896), postal 
savings (1911), village delivery (1912), par- 

cel post, including insurance and collect- 

on-delivery (1913), air mail (1918). 


a 

By 

a 
Leeward Islands. . .. 10 | St. Christopher........ 10 i 


Liberia,....,. doiegasr np £0) |, hs MUStAtING.) sos 00% cts 10 
Libya. 556 .pdes revecee 45 | St. Holona.......cceees 25 
Liechtenstein,,......., 16 | St. Kitte. oo... ones 10 
Lithuania(n $, as ie Dee ee os on OC eaehaopesece ac 410 
Luxemburg.. com 491 St Martin, .. ..n7. 10. ne, a0) = 
MCAD). 055!) cate sisi. 0 25 | St. Pierre & Miquelon . 
Madagascar,.... ‘ per 02.). 0 .ciod ste 0: 4 
Madeira...... St. Vincent....... f 
Malayan Unio Salvador, El. 

alta...,.. Samoa, Western 
Manchuria, , San Marino....... 
Martinique... Santa Cruz Isiand 
Mauritania... ve Sarawak............ é 
Mauritius....,........ Saudi Arabia.......... 
Mexico (per oz.)....... Seotland 20 tieenceees 
MoOnaGG sin sc 5icas.slen cise Senegal ..4,..02:. ec 
Montserrat...,........ Seychelles............. 
Morocco (all zones),... 15 | Sierra Leone........... 
Mozambique.........- 26 | Singapore. 4.5... Js00 ene 4 
Nauru,,.,...., Wena tactee 265 | Solomon Islands... .. 426i 
Netherlands........... 15 | Somaliland Protector- 


Netherlands Indies... .. ate. ..$0550 See 26 8 
Nevis,..,... re , South West Africa..... 25 
New Caledonia Southern Rhodesia 25 


New Guinea, . 


Spainyiity scents 
New Hebrides. 


Spanish Guinea. 


New Zealand. , Straits Settleme: 26 
Nicaragua..., Surinam........... +10 
NIG6R Gast han) oalteeh te Sweden.,.......-++++- » AS 
Nige@PiB acinss tcadsee pe ore 2 Switzerland........... 16 
North Borneo, State of. 25 | Syria.......,......0055 . 26 
Northern freland,..... 15 Talwan (Formosa)..... 25 
Northern Rhodesia... . 25 Tanganyika Territory.. 26. 
Norway. cs -seecep rene 15: |’ Thailand s,)-.5 side inten 25) 
Nyasaland............. 26 Tf Tibets osc cassie ene 25 
Okinawa : Tonga Islands......... 25 
Pakistan Trieste....... et. 
Palestine Trinidad.... 10 
Panama Tripolitania. 3 15 
Papua Tristan da Cunh 26) 5 
Paraguay Tunisia........- 15 
Pemba : Turkey....... 15 
GL brs Seana Kia asiend PORT Acer 10, &% 
Philippines Ugandasncsa. es sneer 25.5 
Poland....,.. plorpietseiorale 15 | Union oF ‘South Aiea - 25 
Portugal .)35 6scas spon 15 | U.S,S.R 1 


Portuguese East Africa 25 | Uruguay. atten 
Portuguese Guinea.,.. 25 | Vatican Clty State. . ite 
Portuguese India...... 25 | Venezuela......... BuO 
Portuguese Timor..... 25 | Viet-Nam.,..,....-..- 26 
Portuguese West Africa Be pe Islands (British) 


Windward Islands 
Yemen.. 

Yugoslavia, eit 
Zanzibar....,.... 


Benjamin Franklin, who was appoin 
postmaster at Philadelphia in 1737 ; 


who on July 26, 1775, became the 
Postmaster General under the Contin 
Congress, is credited with having 
much of the foundation for the develo] 
ment of the present Postal rable ig : 


est business in the world. 
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1. Under the English Flag 
_ The land now comprehended within the 
United States once belonged to Spain, 
_ France, England, Holiand and Sweden. 
_ Spain, colonizing from Mexico in the six- 
_ teenth and seventeenth centuries, ex- 
panded over most of the Gulf Coast, Texas 
and the border zone westward through 
California. France, moving down from 
Canada in the eighteenth century, an- 
nexed the Mississippi Valley from the Ap- 
palachians to the Rockies. Meanwhile, in 
the seventeenth century, the English be- 
gan peopling the Atlantic shore, and find- 
ing the Dutch already established in the 
present New York and the Swedes in Dela- 
Ware, seized their possessions. 


Notwithstanding this varied interna- 
tional background, United States history 
hhas been largely the product of influences 

_ emanating from the seaboard communities. 
_ Unlike the Spanish and French, the Eng- 
lish regarded their colonies as genuine ex- 
tensions of the homeland, and the settlers 
_ sowed English customs, institutions and 
speech so thoroughly that they eventually 
spread everywhere. True, the transplanted 
ways underwent modification, but this 
arose from necessities imposed by a wilder- 
mess existence and, as time went on, from 
_ @ growing sense of self-sufficiency. 
Organized settlement began in 1607 at 
_ Jamestown, where the first representative 
_ assembly was set up in 1619. The Pilgrims 
followed at Plymouth in 1620, spearhead- 
ing a much larger migration of Puritans 
- into New England. Later in the century 
the Quakers occupied a midway region 
- owned by William Penn, making Philadel- 
_phia their headquarters and fanning out 
in every direction. By 1700 all the thirteen 
cclonies existed but the southernmost, 
Georgia, which came into being in 1733. 
_ The settlers crossed the ocean to escape 
economic, religious and political oppres- 
‘sion and to start anew in a land of greater 
opportunity. 


In time, other strains reinforced the 
original English population: French Hu- 
guenots, Scotch frish, Germans and minor 
groups, including the Dutch and Swedes 
already on hand. African slaves, first in- 
troduced at Jamestown in 1619, were 
welcomed in all the colonies, though the 
economic need for them was greater in 
the South, and the system took deeper 
root there than elsewhere. The people in 
the North engaged mainly in small farm- 
ing, fishing and commerce, the Southerners 
largely in ‘plantation production. Every- 
where the colonists practiced self-govern- 
+. When they clashed with the English- 
ted governors, the colonists usually 


THE RISE OF THE UNITED STATES — 
by ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, SR. 


Professor of History, Harvard University 


won out by withholding appropiate 


As the population penetrated farther in- 
land, the settlers encountered the French 
guarding Canada and the eastern. fringes 
of.the Mississippi Valley. In a succession 
of wars (1689--1768), paralleling greater 
struggles between the parent nations — 
abroad, France was finally ejected from 
North America and Britain’s dominion ex- 
tended to the Mississippi. Spain fell heir 
to the country west of the river, thoug! 
some years later Napoleon was temps E 
to reclaim it for France. 3 


2. Birth of the Nation 


With the removal of the Gallic menace 
the colonists felt less dependent upon the 
mother country militarily, and England’s 
change from her former policy of “salutary 
neglect” aroused active resentment. A 
series of revenue measures, starting with 
the Sugar Act of 1764, provoked meeting: 
of protest, nonimportation pacts and mo 
demonstrations in America. Colonial hom 
rule was at stake, also freedom of tra 
and the provincials appealed to the pr 
ciple: “No taxation without represer 
tion.” Parliament’s action in 1774 pen 
ing all Massachusetts for the deed of a fev 
in dumping dutied tea into Boston Harbor 
led to the first armed clash at Conco 


pendence, The famous Dectaration of J 
4, 1776, penned by Thomas Jefferson i 
the Second Continental Congress, justit ie 1 
revolution as the only means to guaran’ 
the “unalienable Rights” of “Life, Libe 
and the pursuit of Happiness.” ‘Under 
George Washington as coramander in | 
the fighting shifted from New England 


General Gates’s victory at Saratoga o: lens 
tober 17, 1777, brought England’s a 

enemy, France, into the war; just | 
years later the British yielded to the A 
at Yorktown. The Peace Treaty in 3%. 
recognized the United States as ie n 

to the Mississippi. aa 


The infant, though born and baptize 
had yet to be weaned. The league of sta 
formed under the Articles of Confec 
tion in 1781, proved too weak either t 
effectively with foreign countries, 
raise necessary funds, or to ensure 
stricted domestic trade. Within the s 


action to forbid primogeniture and t 
supported religions, and the as 


extended to the territory north o: 
Ohio. Feebleness of government, cc 


with Shcial qiseurbances culminating Sis 
Shays’s Rebellion in Massachusetts, ‘made 
sober men tremble for the sanctity of 
“property rights and seemed to cloud the 
nation’s future. The Federal Convention, 
summoned in 1787, designed a new frame- 
work after much wrangling between rival 
interests and sections. 


The Constitution established a govern- 
ment of three separate and co-ordinate de- 
partments—legislative, executive and ju- 
_ dicial—each endowed with adequate power, 
and each to serve as a check and balance 
on the others. Within its own sphere the 
general government was supreme, and it 
< _ exerted its will not through state officials, 
as under the Articles of Confederation, 
- but immediately upon individuals. Direct 
j popular representation was limited to the 
5 _ House of Representatives, the Senate being 
’ osen by the legislatures (a system which 
a sted till 1913), the President designated 
yy Electors (who in practice, however, 
kly lost their deliberative function), 
the Supreme Court appointed by the 
esident and Senate for life. Opposed in 
“many states because of its centralizing and 
undemocratic features, the Constitution 
eventually won adoption on the assurance 
that a bill of rights would be added to pre- 
ude federal interference with civil liber- 
ties such as freedom of speech, the press 
and religion. The first ten amendments, in 
791, fulfilled the promise. 


erhaps no convention would have rati- 
the Constitution if it had been realized 
t an indivisible Union would ensue. 
framers, engaged in the practical task 
ring the defects of the Confederation 


J See that had contradictory implica- 
Ir On the basis of the text it was pos- 
or equally honest men to maintain 
the states were more powerful than 


onstitution should be construed 
y to enhance the national authority 
rowly to lessen it. 


Ind President 
from 1789 to 1797, the new government be- 
am a going concern. Congress, guided by 


buttressed the public credit by ar- 
ging to pay at par the national debt 
| the war-incurred state debts and by 
a United States Bank modeled 
e Bank of England. These meas- 


liberal and Washington's Secre- 
f State. Fearing that the legislation 
build up a dangerous moneyed class, 
ed a strict. interpretation of the Con- 


Centation= in opposition to Hamilton 


oose: 

construction views. The French Revolution — 
widened the breach, for the Jeffersonian 4 
Democrats applauded as an upsurge of 
liberty what the Federalists dreaded as an 
irruption of chaos. But both men, knowing 
America’s defenseless state, backed Wash- 
ington’s decision to maintain neutrality in 
France’s war with England. Returned to. 
power under John Adams, the Federalists 
in 1798, however, declared naval hostili- 
ties against France and passed the Alien 
and Sedition Acts to muzzle opposition 
criticism. Though Adams, defying his party, 
prevented a full-scale war, he lost the elec- 
tion of 1800 to Jefferson. The Federalists 
never saw Office again. 


3. Democracy and Nationalism 


The farming interest, which Jefferson 
deemed the bulwark of free government, 
had steadily increased since the Revolu- 
tion. As settlers trekked inland, new 
states joined the original thirteen: Ver-_ 
mont, Kentucky and Tennessee in the 
1790’s, with Ohio and others shortly to 
follow. Western pioneer life begot an in- 
tense individualism, fostered political and 
economic democracy, stimulated nation- 
alism. In the South, by contrast, Eli 
Whitney’s invention of the cotton gin in 
1793 opened the way for plantation agri- 
culture and Negro slavery to expand west- 
ward beyond the Mississippi. The growth 
of manufacturing in the Northeast intro- 
duced a third element into the scene. The — 
rivalries of these sectional forces wove the 
principal strands of American history until 
the Civil War. Toward the mid-century the 
situation was further confused by the 
spread of manhood suffrage and a sudden — 
mass immigration from Ireland and Ger- 
many. hy 

Jefferson inaugurated the “Virginia 
Dynasty,” his eight years giving way to 
two terms each of James Madison and 
James Monroe. He performed his greatest — 
service by purchasing Louisiana from Na-— 
poleon in 1803, an act which, though vio- 
lating his constitutional scruples, carried 
the flag to the Rockies and vastly enlarged 
the agricultural domain. With France and 
England again locked in conflict, depreda- 
tions on American commerce gave constant — 
provocation to war, but the peace-loving 
Jefferson applied economic sanctions in the 
form of an embargo keeping merchantmen ~ 
at home. Such measures failed, however, 
and under Madison in 1812 Congress. 
goaded by the Warhawks, mostly West- 
erners, declared war on England, Unlike ~ 
France, she had compounded her offenses 
by impressing American sailors and, more- 
over, lay exposed to land ‘attack in Cana 
But the assaults on Canada miscarri 
and Britain’s attempts at counter-invasic 
with veterans freed by Napoleon’s de 
in 1814 fared little better, bess 


‘ 


D, Irred two weeks 
affect the Peace Treaty of 
t, which settled none of the prewar 
lisputes. 


Nevertheless the war experience greatly 
vecelerated American nationalism. In 1816 


‘on the model of Hamilton’s. In 1819 the 
country acquired the Gulf region from 
Spain, who chose to sell rather than have 
it seized. In 1822 the President, prompted 
‘by successful revolutions in Latin Amer- 
ica, proclaimed the Monroe Doctrine, warn- 
- ing Europe to keep hands off this new area 
_ of freedom. 


Other events, however, prefigured grow- 
_ ing sectional discord. Opposition to admit- 
ting Missouri as a slave state was ended in 


ie the parallel marking her southern: bound- 
ary should be free soil. Successive tariffs 
_ alienated Southerners as class legislation 
Bee aman against their welfare. Tu- 
_ tored by the astute South Carolinian, John 
C. Calhoun, they refurbished the doctrine 
of state rights as defensive armor. John 
Quincy Adams’s administration (1825- 
1829) did nothing to improve conditions, 
and the advent of his successor, Jackson, 
3 precipitated a crisis. 


_ Old Hickory, as indomitable in peace as 
in war, acted boldly against divisive tend- 
encies, whether from the Slavocracy or 
_the money power. When South Carolina 
" nullified the Tariff of 1832, he prepared 
for military action, whereupon the state 


cale of duties. He smote financial privilege 
by destroying the Second United States 
ank, which wielded monopolistic control 
over the nation’s credit facilities. After 
eight years Jackson’s lieutenant, Martin 
an Buren, took over, but a business de- 
pression following the Panic of 1837 so 
discredited his administration that in 1840 
the Whigs uproariously elected William 
Henry Harrison in the famous log-cabin 
campaign. He died after a month in oftice, 
however, and the Whigs fared hardly bet- 
ter with his unintended successor, John 


lections foilea their plan to establish a 
third national bank. 


_ Within the fre~ states these years wit- 
ssed a ceaseless ferment of humanitarian 
agitation: crusades for public educostion, 
mperance, prison reform, labor’s rights, 
women’s rights. Humane peopie, viewing 

ery as an anachronism and 4 sin, 
rmed organizations to urge its abolition. 
[he moderate-minded, content with de- 
rr ing its exclusion from the territories, 
| a series of unsuccessful parties, 
= with the election of 1840..T'he 


New Orleans 


' the Republicans in 1860 elected Ab 


South, frightened by these threats to its 
cherished institution, found little good in 
any of the movements and regarded” the 
restless North with mounting apprehen- 
sion, yok 


a 
4. Sectional Conflict 


Western expansionist zeal plus the 
Southern desire~ for more: slave territor 
elected James K. Polk over his Whig. 
rival, Henry Clay, in 1844. When the out 
going Congress executed the Democratic 
pledge to annex Texas, Polk proceeded to 
high-pressure England into partitioning — 
the jointly held Oregon country at the 
forty-ninth parallel, and in 1846, while — 
that was still under way, contrived a war 
with Mexico to acquire California an 
the territory eastward to Texas. America 


of Guadalupe Hidalgo early in 1848. 


The conquests approximately comple 
the present continental boundaries. The — 
immediate effect, however, was to aro se 
sectional dissention over the question of 
slavery in the new Southwest. Zachary 
Taylor, elected by the Whigs in 1848, diec 


Compromise of 1850, piloted through Con- 
gress by Henry Clay, admitted Califo 
as a free state, left slavery in Utah a 
New Mexico territories to future judic 


putes. But the settlement soon turn 
into unsettlement, for Fillmore’s Demo- 
cratic successors, Franklin Pierce — : 
James Buchanan, supported pro-Sow hers : 
policies. : Pa 

The Kansas-Nebraska Act of 
authorizing slavery by “popular sc 
eignty” in the country just west of Missoi 
and Iowa, outraged Northerners as a bas 
repudiation of the historic Missouri Com: 


ritories, Angry contests on the: flocrs 
Congress operated like a war of 7 
convincing each side that the othe 
plotting its ruin. Jchn Brown’s insan 
tempt in 1859 to incite a servile insur: 
tion merely poured oil on the flames. 


lincoln over a divided Democratic oppos 
eleven slave states, rr 


lished the Confederate States of A i 
For the hostilities that ensued, t 


North possessed the long-run ac 


“a 
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of superior economic resources and man 
power, but before these could come into 
play, the South hoped to win by military 
prowess and perhaps by the intervention 
of England, which needed Southern cot- 
ton. England, however, never went quite so 


‘far, and the~Southern authorities failed 


also to reckon with the inspired leadership 
of President Lincoln, who taught his peo- 
ple that the preservation of the Union 
involved not only their country’s future 
put the democratic hope everywhere. While 
the North went about establishing a block- 
ade by sea, the Confederates under Robert 
E. Lee brilliantly repulsed repeated land 
attacks on their capital, Richmond, and 
countered with battles on Northern soil 
at Antietam in 1862 and Gettysburg in 
1863. But in the west they steadily lost 
ground until the Union forces late in 1864 
swept around the southern tip of the 
mountains into Lee’s rear and, by a pin- 
cers movement with Ulysses S. Grant be- 
fore Richmond, brought final defeat the 
following April. As soon as military for- 
tunes favored, Lincoln under his war pow- 
ers proclaimed the emancipation of slaves 
in all unconquered states and districts, and 
the Thirteenth Amendment in 1865 uni- 
versalized the decree. America at long last 
had caught up with the preamble of the 
Declaration of Independence. 


Even prior to his re-election in 1864, 
Lincoln “with malice toward none” an- 
nounced a plan to ease the return of the 
Southern states to their former place in 
the Union; but before much could be 
accomplished, his assassination in April, 
1865, brought into office Andrew John- 
son, who shared his views of reconstruc- 
tion without his gifts of persuasion. Over 
Johnson’s vetoes the radical Republicans 
adopted a punitive program. They imposed 
military rule upon the South, impeached 
and almost ousted the President, and ex- 
acted ratification of the Fourteenth and 
Fifteenth Amendments before readmitting 
the last states in 1870. These amendments 
were designed to make the freedman a full- 
fiedged citizen and voter. Even so, federal 
bayonets kept Northern-controlled carpet- 
bag governments in power for several years 
more. 


5. Business and Government 

Already the Republicans were changing 
from a humanitarian party to one of con- 
servative business. The war gave an im- 
mense stimulus to economic life, speeding 
the construction of railways, the exploita- 
tion of minerals and other resources, the 
development of large-scale manufacturing, 
the accumulation of wealth, and bringing 
to the fore great captains of industry and 
finance, who- naturally turned for favors 
to the dominant party. Despite economio 
depressions after the Panics of 1873 and 
1893, this alliance of business and politics 
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governed the country almost uninter- 
ruptedly for the rest of the century, put- 
ting successively into office Grant (for 
eight years), Rutherford B. Hayes, James 
A. Garfield, Chester A. Arthur (for Gar- 
field’s unexpired term), Benjamin Harrison 
and William McKinley (for two terms). 
In the Hayes-Tilden election of 1876, 
however, the Republicans nearly came to 
grief, partly because of revelations of 
widespread graft in Grant’s second ad- 
ministration, and partly because of dis- 
puted electoral returns from the surviving 
carpetbag states. A special commission, 
created by Congress, decided for Hayes by 
a strictly partisan vote. The Democrats 
actually won eight years later, the voters 
preferring Grover Cleveland to James G, 
Blaine, whom they suspected of political 
corruption. Cleveland, though defeated in 
1888, triumphed again in 1892 largely be- 
cause the Republicans had claimed too 
much for the beneficence of tariff protec- 
tion. The Republicans avoided other dis- 
asters by harping upon Democratic dis- 
loyalty during the Civil War (“waving the 
bloody shirt”) and by catering to the 


- Northern veterans’ vote with generous pen- 


sions. 

Conservative Republicanism met its 
principal difficulties in Congress, where the 
Western members, supported usually by 
Southern Democrats, uneasily resisted 
capitalistic domination. The Farther West, 
peopling rapidly after the war, gave a fresh 
dimension to the nation. Thanks to the at- 
tractions of precious minerals, cattle rais- 
ing and free homesteads, this last frontier 
yielded steadily to settled communities, 
and between 1876 and 1896 eight addi- 
tional states entered the Union. A new 
sectionalism emerged in politics, for West- 
ern needs and aspirations differed at many 
points from those of the East. The wage 
earners, too, feared the growing power of 
Big Business, but despite mounting num- 
bers they lacked political representation 
and hence concentrated on trade-union 
methods, forming the American Federa- 
tion of Labor in 1881. The two depression 
periods produced violent strikes and up- 
heavals, Labor, however, prevailed upon 
Congress to place restraints on immigra- 
tion in order to discourage competition by 
underpaid workers, especially from South- 
ern and Eastern Europe. 

Legislative struggles nearly always 
pivoted on issues affecting the new indus- 
trial order. The problem of greenback in- 
flation, arising from the war, was finally 
settled to Eastern satisfaction by the Re- 
sumption Act of 1875. The drive for higher 
and yet higher protcction succeeded with 
occasional reverses until the Dingley 
Tariff in 1897 set a record. Congress under 
Western pressure took ineffective steps in 
1887 and 1890 to regulate railways and 
business combinations, and it made some 
early concessions also to the Western de- 


os 


at 


m free silver. During the Panic of 


ver, Cleveland induced Congress 
e inflation; and after the silver- 


5 1896, failed to elect their nominee, Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, the Republicans re- 
duced silver to a minor coin and ccm- 
mitted the country to the gold standard. 


j Foreign relations reflected similar tend- 
encies, for the expanding industrial Sys- 
_ tem demanded new markets, openings for 
_ investment and sources of raw materials. 
_ Cleveland withstood imperialistic senti- 
_ Ment, and in 1898 the McKinley adminis- 
- tration intervened in the Cuban insurrec- 
_ tion under the whip of popular anger at 
Spanish methods of repression and the ex- 
- plosion of the battleship Maine in Havana 
_. Harbor. Spain was quickly routed not only 
in the West Indies but also in her pos- 
sessions off Asia. Though the “splendid lit- 
_ tle war” was prompted less by Wall Street 
_ than by a superheated sensational press, 
_ it bore fruit in the annexation of Puerto 
Rico, the Philippines and Guam, and 
brought businessmen further advantages 
_ through the quasi protectorate imposed 
on Cuba (later extended to other Carib- 
_ bean countries). About the same time 
f: Hawaii and American Samoa were acquired, 
_ and Secretary of State John Hay’s “open 
_ door” policy promised a growing trade with 
_ China. Theodore Roosevelt, raised to the 
si presidency by McKinley’s assassination in 
_ September, 1901, further advanced the 
cause by abetting a revolution against Co- 
_ lombia, thereby assuring the construction 
of the Panama Canal and much shorter 

_ distances within the colonial empire. 


In domestic politics, however, Roosevelt 
aligned himself with the rising sentiment 
against business-dominated government, 
: preaching with gusto the doctrine of the 
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_ “square deal,” and in his seven years 
_ breaking ground for later and more sub- 
stantial advances. Despite party reaction- 
aries he put teeth into the enforcement of 
_ the Antitrust Act of 1890, bullied Congress 
into tightening control over railroads 
and industrial monopolies, and initiated 
measures for conserving the nation’s 
| natural resources, William Howard Taft, 
Br his choice as successor, quietly pursued 
similar policies; but Taft’s endorsement 
of the steep Payne-Aldrich Tariff to- 
gether with other missteps so embittered 
_ the reformers that, failing to prevent his 
renomination in 1912, they organized the 
Progressive party to run their idol “Teddy” 
again. The Democrats, facing a divided op- 
Position, elected their candidate, Woodrow 
Wilson. 


Superbly endowed intellectually, and 
gifted with Jefferson’s power to express 
lemocratic aspirations, Wilson proceeded 
ith magisterial authority to climax the 
efforts at reform. The Underwood 
iff enacted the lowest rates since the 


ra oy 


eral Trade Commission to stop “unfair 
methods of competition.” Two other meas-_ 
ures, launched by popular demand during 
World War I, involved changes in the Con 
stitution. The Eighteenth Amendment in 
1920 enacted national prohibition, which 
ran its stormy course in thirteen years and 
required the Twenty-first for its undoing 
The Nineteenth Amendment (1920) e 
tended to all women the suffrage which 
some states they already possessed. 


6. World War and After 


With America a neutral in 1914 when 
the European struggie began, the admi 
istration’s chief energies turned to the 
protection of maritime rights. Wilson and 
his countrymen, hating war and traditio 
ally isolationist, only gradually perceiy. 
the threat to national security if a mil 
taristic Germany should supplant Brita 
as mistress of the Atlantic; but Berlin 
revival of ruthless submarine operations a — 
few months after Wilsou’s second election — 
clarified men’s minds. Congress, stirred | 
his appeal that “The world must be mat 
safe for democracy,” declared war on A 
6, 1917. The government, racing ag 
time, swiftly put the nation on a ba 
footing, enacting universal conscripti 
taking over the railways, and regimentiz 
industry, labor and agriculture. It was t 
country’s introduction to total war. In t. 
summer of 1918 Yankee troops under G 
eral John J. Pershing helped repulse 2 
great German drive on the Marne and in 
September shared in the mighty M 3 
Argonne counteroffensive, which ende 
struggle on November 11. : 


At the Paris Peace Conference, Wilson — 
fought stubbornly for the democratic 
tlement he had earlier outlined 
Fourteen Points, but gained principally | 
proposal of a League of Nations, which hi c 
saw as a sort of continuing peace con 
ence. At home the Republican-controtied 
Senate, whipping up isolationist senu * 
ment, completed his rout, for when Wilso 
spurned efforts to amend the treaty, tha 
body under the two-thirds requiremen 
rejected it by @ minority vote, TI : 
was turning from wartime idealism t 
Warren G, Harding, overwhelmingiy cle 
by the Republicans in 1920, called “x 
malcy.” Disclosures of corruption in i 
government circles hastened Hardiz 
death, elevating Calvin Coolidge, wk 
newed his presidency by election hs 
later and was followed in 1929 by Herb 
Hoover. All three, while keeping ou , 
League, nevertheless co-operated with so 
of its minor activities and, on their oy 
concluded a number of collective treatie: 
for temporary naval disarmament and t 


outlawry of war. — ior 
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These part-way steps were offset, how- 
ever, by an upsurge of economic national- 
ism: a skyward trend of protective duties, 
a relaxing of controls over giant corpora- 
tions, and a quota limitation on European 
immigration. “Rugged individualism” pro- 
Guced the dizziest prosperity the country 
had ever known, only to collapse in 1929 
into the worst depression ever known. 
Hoover, striving vainly to repair the dam- 
age, met abject defeat in 1932 at the hands 
of the socially minded Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, who pledged a “new deal’ by the 
Democrats. Under Roosevelt’s thrilling 
leadership Congress, casting precedent to 
the winds, voted billions. for relief, “primed 
the pump” of business and agriculture to 
hasten recovery, and inaugurated long-~ 
range reforms to increase foreign trade 
through reciprocal tariff reductions, reor- 
ganize banking practices, safeguard trade- 
union activities, guarantee minimum 
wages, destroy electrical holding companies, 
and provide for social insurance and a 
government-planned development of the 
Tennessee Valley. 


7. World War Again 

Toward Latin America Franklin Roose- 
velt adopted the “good neighbor” policy, 
relinquishing the Caribbean protectorates 
and transforming the Monroe Doctrine into 
a@ mutual nonaggression pact. As further 
evidence of the retreat from imperialism, 
Congress made provision for Philippine 
freedom in 1946. Relations with other parts 
of the world, however, posed increasing 
problems. As the Axis dictators and their 
Oriental partner, Japan, began overrun- 
ning weaker peoples, Congress under iso- 
lationist influences directed Roosevelt, 
against his wish, to embargo munition 
sales to both victim and assailant; but 
public opinion forced 2 lifting of the ban 
after England and France in September, 
1939, took up arms against Nazi aggression. 


_ Hitler’s subjugation of France the follow- 


ing June emboldened Roosevelt to more 
active steps, for crippled England now 
alohe defended the Atlantic from totali- 
farian domination. Congress at his behest 
sums for rearmament and 
adopted peacetime conscription, and Roose- 
yelt, without consulting Congress, gave 
England fifty destroyers in exchange for a 
string of naval bases off North America. 


{solationists, mostly Republicans, de- 
nounced Roosevelt’s ‘“warmongering,” while 
he, still clinging to measures “short of 
war,” stressed insistently the gathering 


_ dangers to the American way of life—to 


freedom of speech, freedom of worship, 
freedom from want and freedom from fear. 
The people responded by choosing him in 
1940 as their first third-term President. 
In March, 1941, he secured adoption of the 
lend-lease plan and soon began using the 
navy to safeguard the supplies en route. 
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Before matters reached a crisis, the Japa- 
nese war lords, irked by America’s stiffen- 
ing attitude toward their own conquests 
and gambling upon an Axis victory in 
Europe, treacherously attacked Pearl Har- 
bor on December 7, clearing the way for 
the seizure of Guam, the Philippines and 
two of the Aleutians, as well as many 
Dutch and British holdings. Within four 
days Germany and Italy declared war 
against the United States. 


America quickly girded herself for the 
mightiest struggle in history. Enlarging 
upon Wilson’s wartime methods, the gov- 
ernment completely reorganized the na- 
tional economy for an unparalleled output 
of arms and food. By summer, sea,. land 
and air forces were attacking the enemy 
all over the globe, In May, 1943, after bit- 
ter fighting, Anglo-American armies ex- 
pelled the Axis from North Africa, then 
invaded southern Italy and forced the 
government’s. submission in September, 
though the Nazis there kept up the fight. 
Landing in Normandy in June, 1944, the 
Allies under Dwight D. Hisenhower’s su- 
preme command battered their way 
through France and across the Rhine, 
while the Russians pounded the Nazis 
from the east. On May 7, 1945, Germany 
unconditionally surrendered. The Pacific 
war was no less desperately contested; but 
the Allies, based on Australia, slowly won 
control of the sea and, pressing onward 
from island to island, hastened Japan’s 
unconditional surrender on August 14, 
1945, by loosing the atomic bomb and by 
Soviet Russia’s last-minute entry into the 
conflict. 


World War II was at an end, but what 
would be the nature of the peace? The 
Atlantic Charter, signed in August, 1941, by 
Roosevelt and Churchill and later agreed 
to by all the Allies, pledged them against 
“agerandizement, territorial or other,” but 
subsequent conferences by the major pow- 
ers—at Cairo, Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam and 
elsewhere—foreshadowéd a different out- 
come. Russia in particular demanded sub- 
stantial territorial advantages. In July, 
1946, the Allies gathered at Paris to draw 
up terms for Italy and the Axis satellites: 
Rumania, Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland. 
Germany and Japan, under armed occupa- 
tion, were reserved for later handling. 


Without waiting for final military vic- 
tory fifty countries, at Roosevelt’s urging 
and with bipartisan support in America, 
had set up a successor to the League: the 
peacetime United Nations. Roosevelt, 
elected a fourth time in 1944, died sud- 
denly on April 12, 1945, several weeks too 
soon to assist in framing the charter at 
San Francisco; but his achievements in 
peace and war had already earned him a 
niche alongside America’s greatest Presi- 
dents: Washington, Jefferson, Jackson, 
Lincoln and Wilson, 
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‘Selection of Delegates 


< N OT A WORD APPEARS IN THE CON- 

stitution about nominating a candi- 
date for President, but hardly has one 
Chief Executive been inaugurated before 
the country begins its great national guess- 
_ ing game—who are likely to be the candi- 
dates by the time of the next presidential 
election? 


Actually the eventual choice of a candi- 
~date involves ponderous machinery. First, 
HB full dress meetings some months be- 
_ fore, the national committees decide the 
time and place of the conventions. Before 
the conventions meet each party selects 
delegates from every state and territory. 


The Democrats allow each state twice as 
Many delegates as the state has senators 
_ and representatives; the party has allowed 
_ four additional delegates from each state 
_ that went Democratic in the election of 
_ i944. The Democrats also allow six dele- 
_ gates each to Puerto Rico, the District of 
Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii and the Canal 
‘a ‘Zone and two to the Virgin Islands. 


i The Republicans allot each state four 
q delegates-at-large and two each for each 


_ Representative-at-large, as well as three 
additional delegates if the state went Re- 
_ publican in the previous presidential or 
senatorial election. In addition, each con- 
% gressional district within the state that 
_ cast 1,000 Republican votes at the last 
_ election is permitted a delegate, with an. 
x additional delegate if that district cast 
10,000 votes. The Republicans further allot 
: two delegates to Puerto Rico and three to 
the District of Columbia; Alaska and Ha- 
-waii also get three delegates plus two if 
- the territorial delegate to Congress is Re- 
publican. 


_ Each party provides for the selection of 
- an equal number of alternates to serve in 
4 the absence of regular delegates. Delegates 


‘ 


are chosen differently in different states, 
mostly by party primary but in some cases 
-by party conventions. 


The Conventions 


At each convention a temporary chair- 

man is chosen, usually to deliver the 

_party’s keynote speech. After a credentials 

ommittee seats the various delegates, a 

erinanent, chairman is elected. The con- 

vention then votes on a platform, drawn 
up by the platform committee. 


_ By the third or fourth day, presidential 
nominations begin. The chairman calls the 
oll of states alphabetically. A state may 

ce a candidate in nomination or yield 
ther state. 


| again Aphabetically by ‘voice 


Ww A PRESIDENT Is ELECT ED 


' election, the voters cast their votes for 


_ States, with a majority (now 25) nee 


vote, begins after all nominations have 
been made and seconded. A simple majori 
is required in each party, although this 
may require many ballots. Then, the yv 
presidential candidate is selected: he must 
come from a different state, since electors 
must vote for a President or a Vice Pres 
dent (either one) not a resident of his own 
state. A President and Vice President must 
not come from one state, ‘ : 


The Electoral College 


The next step in the process is the 
nomination of electors in each state, a 
cording to its laws. These electors must n 
be federal office holders. In the Novemb 


electors, not for President. In some States, 
the ballots include only the names of th: 
presidential and vice presidential cand 
dates; in others, they include only n 
of the electors. Nowadays, it is practic 


parties. It last occurred in West Virginia 
in 1916. On several occasions, the candidate 
with the largest popular vote nationally 
failed to obtain the necessary majorit 
the electoral vote. 


United States Senators and members 
the House of Representatives. There 2 
96 Senators and 435 Representatives, a 
of 531 electoral votes, of which 26 
needed to win. * 


tols. Constitution any ther may vo 
someone other than the party cand: 
but practically they cannot since they 
pledged to one party and its candid. te 0 
the ballot. Should the presidential « 
presidential candidate die during the 
terval between the November popular 
and the December meetings, new 
may be made to fill the tickets 
national committees or by con 
called by them. The votes of the elec 
certified by the states, are sent to oe 
where the Seen) of the Senat 


the presence of both Houses in 
The new President is inavie Wea 
on tigen! 20. i 


House of Representatives chooses” 
dent from among the three highest « 
dates, voting, not as individuals, 


elect. Should no vice presidential can 
obtain the majority, the Senate, C 
4s individuals, chooses oe the 
two. : 


U.S. National Conventions Since 1856 


Party Where held 


Philadelphia 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 


Charleston & Baltimore 


Baltimore 
Chicago 
Chicago 
New York City 
Philadelphia 
Baltimore 
Cincinnati 
St. Louis 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 

St. Louis 
Minneapolis 
Chicago 

St. Louis 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Kansas City 
Chicago 

St: Louis 
Chicago 
Denver 
Chicago 
Baltimore 
Chicago 

St. Louis 
Chicago 

San Francisco 
Cleveland 
New York City 
Kansas City 
Houston 


Nominated 


John C. Frémont 
James Buchanan 
Abraham Lincoln 
S. A. Douglas 
Abraham Lincoln 
Geo. B. McClellan 
U. S. Grant 
Horatio Seymour 
U. S. Grant 
Horace Greeley 

R. B. Hayes 

S. J. Tilden 

J. A. Garfield 

W. S. Hancock 

J. G. Blaine 
Grover Cleveland 
Benjamin Harrison 
Grover Cleveland - 
Benjamin Harrison 
Grover Cleveland 
William McKinley 
William J. Bryan 
William McKinley 
William J. Bryan 
Theodore Roosevelt 
Alton B. Parker 
William H. Taft 
William J. Bryan 
William H. Taft 
Woodrow Wilson 
Charles E. Hughes 
Woodrow Wilson 
Warren G. Harding 
James M. Cox 
Calvin Coolidge 
John W. Davis 
Herbert Hoover 
Alfred E. Smith 


~ Vote” 


520 

296 

364 

181 
Unanimous © 

202% 
Unanimous 
Unanimous 
Unanimous 

688 

384 

508 

399 

705 : 

541 

683 

544 

By acclamation 

535% 

617% 

661% 

500 
Unanimous 


By acclamation — 


Unanimous 
678 
702 
892% 
561 
990 
9491, 
By acclamation 
692%, 


Herbert Hoover 
F. D. Roosevelt 
Alfred M. Landon 
F. D. Roosevelt 
Wendell L. Willkie Unanimous 
F. D. Roosevelt Unanimous 
Thomas E. Dewey 1,056 

F. D. Roosevelt 1,086—90 
Thomas E. Dewey 1,094—0 
Harry S. Truman 94714-2634, 
J. Strom Thurmond By acclamation 
Henry A. Wallace By acclamation 


Chicago 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 
Birmingham 
Philadelphia 


By acclamation — 


R 
D 
R 
D 
R 
D 
R 
D 
R 
D 
R 
D 
R 
D 
R 
D 
R 
D 
R 
D 
R 
D 
R 
D 
R 
D 
R 
D 
R 
D 
R 
R 
R 
D 
R 
D 
R 
D 
R 
D 
R 
D 
R 
D 
R 
D 
R 
D 


We 


session until July 10, 1924. + Nominated on 103d ballot, $ States’ Rights delegates from 13 Southern states. 


; Earlier Conventions 


r most of the elections before 1832, nate a candidate for Vice President to run — 
ential candidates were nominated by with Jackson. Van Buren was the nominee. 
on gressional caucus. The first national Up to the disappearance of the Whig 
party after its bad defeat in 1852, Whig 
conventions were held in- Harrisburg, Pa., 
in 1839, in Baltimore in 1844 and 1852, and 
in Philadelphia in 1848; none was held in 
1836; instead regional meetings placed three 
anti-Jacksonian candidates on the b 
Other Democratic conventions were h 
in Baltimore in 1885, 1840, TBS) 1848 
1852, \: 


; held by the Antimasonic party on Sept. 
1831, in Baltimore. On Dec. 12 of the 
me year, the National Republican party 

lich was to become the Whig party about 

y held a national convention in Balti- ‘ 


Presidential 


eo Year candidates 
178912 | George Washington 

ee John Adams 
Be | Scattering 
Ne Votes not cast 
_ 1792} | George Washington 
Race t * John Adams 

: George Clinton 

Thomas Jefferson 

= Aaron Burr 
= Votes not cast 


_ tution, 


Presidential 
candidates 


Thomas Jefferson 
Charles C. Pinckney 


James Madison 
Charles C. Pinckney 
George Clinton 
Votes not cast 


James Madison 
De Witt Clinton 
Votes not cast 


| James Monroe 
Rufus King 
Votes not cast 


James Monroe 
John Quincy Adams 
Votes not cast 


John Quincy Adams 
Andrew Jackson 
William H. Crawford 
Henry Clay 


Andrew Jackson 
‘John Quincy Adams 


Andrew Jackson 
Henry Clay 
John Floyd 
William Wirts 
Votes not cast 


| Martin Van Buren 

-| William H. Harrison. 
| Hugh L. White 
| Daniel Webster 
W. P. Mangum 


Party 


(no party) 
(no party) 
(no party) 


Federalist 
Federalist 
Anti-Federalist 
Anti-Federalist 
Anti-Federalist 


Party 
Dem.-Rep. 
Federalist 
Dem.-Rep. 


Federalist 
Dem.-Rep. 


Dem.-Rep. 
Federalist 


Der.-Rep. 
Federalist 


Dem.-Rep. 
Ind. (no party) 


(no party) 
(no party) 
(no party) 
(no party) 


Democratic 


Natl. Rep. 


Democratic 
Natl. Rep. 


Ind. (no party) © 


‘ Antimasonic 


Democratic 
Whig 

Whig 

Whig 

Ind. (no party) 


 Dlectoral 
vote 


69 
34 
35 

8 


132 
77 
50 

4 
1 
6 


1 For the original method of electing the President and the Vice Pre 
? Only 10 states participated in the election. The New York le 
and Rhode Island had not yet ratified the Constitution. 
tives chose the President. In a vote by states, 


Electoral 


vote 
162 
14 


122 
47 


231 


Presidential 
Year candidates Party 

1796! | John Adams Federalist 
Thomas Jefferson Dem.-Rep. 
Thomas Pinckney Federalist 
Aaron Burr Dem.-Rep. 
Scattering 

18001:3 | Thomas Jefferson Dem.-Rep. 
Aaron Burr Dem.-Rep. 
John Adams Federalist 
Charles C. Pinckney Federalist 
John Jay Federalist 


Vice-presidential 
candidates 


George Clinton 
Rufus King: 


George Clinton 
Rufus King 
John Langdon 
James Madison 
James Monroe 
Votes not cast 


Elbridge Gerry 
Jared Ingersoll 
Votes not cast 


Daniel D. Tompkins 
John E. Howard 
James Ross 

John Marshall 
Robert G. Harper 
Votes not cast 


Daniel D. Tompkins 
Richard Stockton 
Daniel Rodney 
Richard Rush 
Robert G. Harper 
Votes not cast 


John C. Calhoun 
Nathan Sanford 
Nathaniel Macon 
Andrew Jackson 
Martin Van Buren 
Henry Clay 

Votes not cast 


John C. Calhoun 
Richard Rush 
William Smith 


Martin Van Buren 
John Sergeant 
Henry Lee 

Amos Ellmaker 
William Wilkins 
‘Votes not cast 


Richard M. Johnsons 
Francis Granger 
John Tyler 
William Smith 


sident, see Article II, Section 1, of the Consti- 
gislature chose no electors, and North Carolina 
* As Jefferson and Burr were tied, the House of Representa- 

10 votes were cast for Jefferson and 4 for Burr. Two votes were not 
.Y 


Natl. Rep. 


_ Antimasonic 


Ind. (no party) 
t gti SOM 


a 


Electoral 
Party 


Dem.-Rep. 
Federalist 


Dem.-Rep. 
Federalist 
Ind. (no party) 
Dem.-Rep. 
Dem.-Rep. 


Dem.-Rep. 
Federalist 


Dem.-Rep. 
Federalist — 
Ind. (no party) 
Federalist 

Ind. (no party) 


Dem.-Rep. 
Ind. (no party) 

Ind. (no party) | 
Ind. (no party) — 
Ind. (no party) 


(no party) 
(no party) 
(no party) 
(no party) 
(no party) 
(no party) 


Democratic 
Natl. Rep. 
Democratic 


Democratic i 


Ind. (no party) ‘ 


Ind. (no party) Pee 
Democratic — 
Whig . 2 55 
Democratic 


me at 


Presidential 
candidates 


Vice-presidential +75 hh 
candidates Party. so 
Whig 
Democratic 
Ind. (no party) 
Democratic 
Democratic 
Whig 
Whig 
Democratic 
Democratic 
Whig 
Democratic 
Republican 
American? 


Republican 
Democratic 
Const. Union 
Democratic 


Republican 
Democratic 


Republican 
Democratic 


Party 


Whig 
Democratic 


} William H. Harrisons 
Martin Van Buren 


John Tyler 

Richard M. Johnson 
L. W. Tazewell 
James K. Polk 


George M. Dallas 
Theo. Frelinghuysen 


Millard Fillmore 
William O. Butler 


William R. King 
William A. Graham 


John C. Breckinridge 
William L. Dayton 
A. J. Donelson 


Hannibal Hamlin 
Joseph Lane 
Edward Everett 

H. V. Johnson 
Andrew Johnson 
G..H. Pendleton 
Schuyler Colfax 
Francis P. Blair, Jr. 
Votes not counted? 


James-K. Polk 
Henry Clay 


Zachary Taylor® 
Lewis Cass 
Franklin Pierce 
Winfield Scott 


James Buchanan 
John C. Frémont 
Millard Fillmore 


Abraham Lincoln 
John C. Breckinridge 
John Bell 
Stephen A. Douglas 
‘Abraham Lincoln’ ~ 
George B. McClellan 


Ulysses S. Grant 
| Horatio Seymour 
Votes not counted? 


Democratic 
- Whig 
Whig 
Democratic 
Democratic. 
Whig 
Democratic 
Republican 
American? 


Republican 
Democratic 
Const. Union 
Democratic 


Republican 
Democratic 
Republican 
Democratic 


he first election in which the electors voted for President and Vice President on separate ballots. (See Amendment 
the Constitution.) 2? As no candidate had an electoral-vote majority, the House of Representatives chose the 
ent from the first three. In a vote by states, 13 votes were cast for Adams, 7 for Jackson, and 4 for Crawford. 

.e Antimasonic party, on Sept. 26, 1831, was the first party to hold a nominating convention to choose candidates — 

‘esident and Vice President. 4 As Johnson did not have an electoral-vote majority, the Senate chose him 33-14 © 
Granger, the others being legally out of the race. 5 Harrison died Apr. 4. 1841, and Tyler succeeded him Apr. 6. 
died July 9, 1850, and Fillmore succeeded him July 10. 7 Also known as the Know-Nothing party. 8 Lincoln 

Apr. 15, 1865, and Johnson succeeded him the same day. 23 Southern electoral votes were excluded. 


Presidential 
candidates 


Electoral 
vote 


Popular 
votel 


Vice-presidential candi- 
Party dates and party 


a 


Ulysses S. Grant 
Horace Greeley 
Thomas A. Hendricks 
| B. Gratz Brown 
Charles J. Jenkins 
David Davis 


Republican 
Dem., Liberal Rep. 
Democratic 
Dem., Liberal Rep. 
Democratic 
Democratic 


286 
2) 
42 
18 

2 
1 


3,597,132 
2,834,125 


Henry Wilson—R > 
B. Gratz Brown—D, LR—(47) 


Scattering—(19) 


Votes not counted—(14) 


q 


| Votes not counted 17 : 


Rutherford B. Hayes 
| Samuel J. Tilden 
Peter Cooper 


Republican 
Democratic 
Greenback 


4,033,768 
4,285,992 
81,737 


William A. Wheeler—R 
Thomas A. Hendricks—D 
Samuel F. Cary—G 


$$$ $$, 


Chester A. Arthur—R 
William H. English—D 
B. J. Chambers—G 


Republican 
Democratic 
Greenback 


4,449,053 
4,442,035 
303,578 


| Winfield S. Hancock 
James B. Weaver 


‘Thomas A. Hendricks---D . 

John A. Logan—a 

A. M. West-—-G 

William Daniel—P : 
——___— 
Levi P. Morton—R _ Ay 
A. G. Thurman—D 
John A. Brooks—P 
Charles E. Cunningham—uUL 


Democratic 
Republicen 
Greenback 
Prohibition 


4,911,017 
4,848,234 
175,370 
150,369 


James G. Blaine 
Benjamin F. Butler 
John P. St. John 


\f Benjamin Harrison 
| Grover Cleveland 
Clinton B. Fisk 


Republican 
Democraitic 
Prohibition 
Union Labor 


5,440,216 
5,938,233 
249,506 
146,935 


Democratic 
Republican 
People’s® 

Prohibition 


Grover Cleveland 

Benjamin Harrison 
_| James B. Weaver 
| John Bidwell 


| William McKinley 
| William J. Bryan 


5,556,918 
5,176,108 
1,041,028 

264,133 


7,035,638 
6,467,946 


Adlai E. Stevenson—D 
Whitelaw Reid—R 
James G. Field—Peo 
James B. Cranfill—P 


Garret A. Hobart—R h 
Arthur Sewall--D—{149) 
Thomas £. Watson—Pe 
Simon B. Buckn 

Hale Joh 


Republican 
Dem., People’s® 


“John M. Palmer 
| Joshua Levering 


Natl. Dem. 
Prohibition 


133,148 
132,007 


Electoral Pop 7 ‘ _ Vice-presidential candi- - 
vote Sie: - dates and party 


ic 292 7,219,530 Theodore Roosevelt—R 

| William J. Bryan _ Dein., People’ss 155 6,358,071 Adlai E. Stevenson—D, Pe 
| John G. Woolley Prohibition 0 208,914 Henry B. Metcalf—P 

| Eugene V. Debs — Social Democratic 0 94,768 Job Harriman—SD 


| Theodore Roosevelt Republican 7,528,834 Charles W. Fairbanks 


Aiton B. Parker Democratic 140 §,084,491 Henry G. Davis—D ; 
Eugene V. Debs Socialist 0 402,400 Benjamin Hanford—S 
Silas C. Swallow Prohibition 0 258,536 George W. Carroll—P 
Thomas E. Watson People’s ‘0 117,183 Thomas H. Tibbles—Peo 
William H. Taft Republican 321 7,679,006 James S. Sherman—R- 
William J. Bryan Democratic 162 6,409,106 John W. Kern—D 5 
Eugene V. Debs Socialist 0 420,820 Benjamin Hanford—S 
Eugene W. Chafin Prohibition 0 253,840 Aaron S. Watkins—P 
Thomas L. Hisgen Independence 0 82,872 John T. Graves—I_ 


Woodrow Wilson Democratic 435 ~ 6,286,214 Thomas R. Marshall—D — 
Theodore Roosevelt Progressive 88 4,126,020 Hiram Johnson—Prog 
William H. Taft Republican 8 3,483,922 Nicholas M. Butler—R’ os 
Eugene V. Debs Socialist 0 897,011 Emil Seidel—S : 


Eugene W. Chafin Prohibition i) 206,275 Aaron S. Watkins—P 
ae Sole Kee sles tcl eee rear Oe ORORN EMM chee UN 
Woodrow Wilson Democratic f 277 9,129,606 Thomas R. Marshal!—D_ 


Charles E. Hughes Republican 254 8,538,221 Charles W. Fairbanks— 
A. L. Benson Socialist 0 585,113 GR. Kirkpatrick—S 
J. Frank Hanly Prohibition 0 220,506 tra Landrith—P 
Warren G. Harding’ - Republican 404 16,152,200 Calvin Coolidge—R 
James M. Cox Democratic 127 9,147,353 Franklin D. Roosevel 
Eugene V. Debs Socialist 0 917,799 Seymour Stedman—S 
P. P. Christensen Farmer-Labor 0 265,411 Max S. Hayes—FL 
Aaron S. Watkins Prohibition 0 189,408 D. Leigh Colvin—P. 
Calvin Coolidge Republican 382 15,725,016 Charles G. Dawes—R 
John W. Davis Z Democratic 136 8,385,586 Charles W. Bryan—D — : 
Robert M. LaFolletée Progressive, Socialist 13 4,822,856 Burton K. Wheeler—Prog 
| Herbert Hoover Repubiican 444 21,392,190 Charles Curtis—R a 
Alfred E. Smith Democratic 87 15,016,443 Joseph T. Robinson—D 
Norman Thomas Socialist 0 267,420 James H. Maurer-—S pee 
Franktin D. Roosevelt Democratic 472 22,821,857 | John N. Garner-—-D- 
Herbert Hoover Republican 59 15,761,841 Charles Curtis—R ~ 
Norman Thomas Socialist 0 884,781 James H. Mauror—S 
William Z. Foster Communist 0 102,991 James W. Ford—C_ 
William D. Upshaw Prohibition . 0 81,869 _ Frank S. Regan—P 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Democratic 523 27,751,597 John N. Garner—D — 
; Alfred M. Landon * Republican 8 16,679,583 Frank Knox—R 
be William Lemke Union : 0 882.479 Thomas C. O’Brien —U 
a Norman Thomas Socialist 0 187,720 George Nelson—S 
| Eart Browder Communist 0 80,159 James W. Ford—C . 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Democratic ~ 449 27,244,160 Henry A. Wallaco— 
Wendell L. Willkie Republican 82 22,305,198 Charles L. McNary—R 
: Norman Thomas Socialist 0 100,264 Maynard C. Krueger- 
1944 Franklin D. Roosevelt? Democratic ; 432 25,602,504 Harry S. Truman 
q Thomas E. Dewey Republican 99 22,005,285 John W. Bricker—?- 


Norman Thomas Socialist 0 80,426 Darlington Hoopes 


Harry S.. Truman Democratic 303 24,105,695 Alben W. Barkley--D 
Thomas E. Dewey Republican 189 21,969,170 Earl Warren—-R 
J. Strom Thurmond States’ Rights Dem. 39 1,169,021 Fielding L. Wright —SR 
Henry A. Wallace Progressive 0 1,156,103 Glen Taylor—Prog 
Norman Thomas Socialist 0 139,009 Tucker P. Smith 


Claude A. Watson Prohibition 103,216 Dale Learn—Proh , 


a For those candidates receiving over 75,000 votes. 2? Greeley died Nov. 29, 1872, before his 66 electors vi 
electoral balloting for President, 63 of Greeley’ 8 votes were scattered among Hendricks, Brown, Jenkins 2 
other 3, included in ‘‘Votes not counted,’’ were cast for Greeley by electors from Geos ‘gia. This was the Srs ie 
which every state chose its electors by popular vote. % After the voting of the electoral college, Tilden had 
a disputed votes, and Hayes 163. However, 22 other votes were in doubt, because two sets of electorai ballots 
ed from South Carolina, Louisiana, Florida and Oregon. For each of the three Southern states, one set w: 
Democratic, the other completely Republican. For Oregon, one set gave all 3 of the state’s votes to Hay 
aye one of the votes to Tilden. To settle the dispute, Congress created an Electoral Commission on Jan ] 
Commission, consisting of 5 Supreme Court justices, 5 senators and 5 representatives (8 Republicans. ce nd 7. D 
), gave the 22 votes in question to Hayes. 4 Garfield died Sept. 19, 1881, and Arthur succeeded € 
members of the People’s party were known as Populists. 6M cKinley died Sept. 14, 1901, and Roos 
the same day. 7 James S. Sherman, Republican dona ate for Vice President, died O>t. 30, Jo 
electoral votes were cast for Butler. 8 Harding died Aug. 2, 1923, and Coolidge succeeded 
‘pr. 12, 1945, and Truman succeeded him the same ay. 


Source: Secretaries of State of the several states from records filed with the House of Representatives. — 


CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT: 


Republican-—Herbert Hoover, California; Charles Curtis, Kansas. 
Democratic—Alfred E. Smith, New York; Joseph T. Robinson, Arkansas. 
Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; James H. Maurer, Pennsylvania. 
Socialist Labor—Verne L. Reynolds, New York; Jeremiah D. Crowley, New York. 
Prohibition—William F. Varney, New York; James A. Edgerton, Virginia. 


Workers—William Z. Foster, Illinois; Benjamin Gitlow, New York. 


Electoral Soc. i) } 
Total Rep. Dem. Plur. R D Soe, Lab.*  Prohib, Otherst 


248,982 120,725 ‘127,797 7072-D pan a ae 
91,254 52,533 38,537 «13,996 R - 
197,693 77,751 119,196 41445D .. 9 

1,796,656 1,162,323 «614,365 «547,958 R 
392,242 253,872 ©=—«:133,131 «120,741 R 
553,031 296,614 + «252,040 «44,574 R 
105,891 68,860 36,643 32.217 R 
253,674 144,168 +~—«:101,764 += 42,404 R 
229,159 63,498 129.602 + —-66,104 D 
154,230 99,848 53,074 46,774 R 

3,107,489 1,769,141 1,313,817 455,324 R 

1,421,314 848,290 += 562,691 285,599 R 

1,009,362 623,818 378,936 «244,882 R 
713,200 513,672 —«'193,003-—=«320,669 R 
940,604 558,064 381,070 + —«*176,994 R 
215,833 51,160 164,655 113,495 D 
262,171 «179,923 81,179 98,744 R 

..| 528,348 «301,479 «223,626 «= 77,853 R 
|| 1,577,827 775,566 =» 792,758 ~=—S-17,192 D 

1,372,082 965,396 396,762 568,634 R 
970,976 560,977 396,451 «164,526 R 
151,692 27,153 ‘124,539 «97,386 D 

1,500,721 834,080 662,562 «171,518 R 
194,108 113,300 78,578 34,722 R 
547,138 345,745 «197,959 147,786 R 
32,417 18,327 14,090 4,237 R 
196,747 - 115,404 80,715 34,689 R 

1,549,381 926,050 «616,517 309,533 R 
118,014 69,645 48,211 21,434. R 

4,466,072 2,193,344 2,089,863 «103,481 R 
636,070 348,992 287,078 +~=Ss«G 1.914. R 
239,867 «131,441 «106,648 ~=24,793 R 

2,508,346 1,627,546 864,210 «763,336. R 
618,427 394,046 © 219,174 +~—-174,872 R 
319,942 205,341 «109,223 «96,118 R 

..+.{ 3,150,615 2,055,382 1,067,585 987,796 R 

“242,784 «=—«:117,522 118,973 1,451 D 
68,605 3,188 62,700 59,512 D 
261,865 157,603 «102,660 54,943 R 
363,473 «195,388 «167,343 «28,045 R 
708,999 367,036 341,032 ~—-26,004 R 
176,604 94,618 80,985 13,633 R 
135,191 90,404 44,440 45,964 R 
305,358 164,609 = :140,146 += 24,463 R 
500,840 335,844 + «156,772 «179,072 R 
642,752 375,551 263,784 ~—=—«111,767 R 

1,016,872 544,205 = 450,259 «93,46. R 

eeceee.| 84,496 52,748 29,299 23449R 3 .. 

vesevees+ [86,879,414 21,392,190 15,016,443 6,375,747 R 444 87--267,420 


abo ‘ party in Maryland; Industrial party in Minnesota; Industrialist party in Pennsylvania. 
reakdown, of other votes: Workers 48,770; Anti-Smith 38,541; Farmer- } . 
; blank or defective ballots 7,261. So Cp a 


Wie OF i er 


Socialist Labor—Verne L. Reynolds, New York; John W. Aiken, Massachusetts. 


_ CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT: 


Democratic—Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York; John N. Garner, ove. 
Republican—Herbert Hoover, California; Charles Curtis, Kansas. 


Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; James H. Maurer, Pernsylyania. 


Prohibition—William D. Upshaw, Georgia; Frank S. Regan, Illinois. 
Communist—William Z. Foster, Wlinois; James W. Ford, New York. 


State Total Dem. 
245,034 207,910 
118,251 79,264 
220,562 189,602 

2,266,972 1,324,157 
457,696 250,877 
594,207 281,632 
112,901 54,319 
276,252 206,307 
255,590 234,118 
186,520 109,479 

3,407,926 1,882,304 


r indiana yates 1,576,927 862,054 
BOWS. S005... 1,036,687 598,019 
Ben Kansas. ......... 791,978 424,204 
Kentucky....... 983,063 580,574 
 Louisiana....... 268,804 249,418 
EC 298,444 128,907 
Maryland....... 511,054 314,314 
Massachusetts...) 1,580,114 800,148 
Michigan. ....:. 1,664,628 871,700 
‘Minnesota...... 1,002,843 600,806 
Mississippi... .. 146,034 140,168 
m2 Missouri........ 1,609,894 1,025,406 
_ Montana........ 216,479 127,286 
- Nebraska....... 570,135 359,082 
: Nevada. 2 s.es. 41,430 28,756 


205,520 100,680 
1,630,063 806,630 
151,606 95,089 
4,753,698 2,534,959 
711,501 497,566 
256,290 178,350 


New Hampshire. 
. New Jersey... 
‘New Mexico..... 


North Carolina. . 
North Dakota... 


Jae 2,610,088 1,301,695 
Oklahoma...... 704,633 516,468 
Oregon......... 368,751 213,871 


2,859,002 1,295,948 
266,170 146,604 
South Carolina..| 104,407 102,347 
South Dakota...| 288,438 183,515 

_ Tennessee...... 390,638 259,817 
PCM an ae 863,426 760,348 
ee 206,579 116,750 

_ Vermont... 136,980 56,266 
BVirginia.:...... 297,942 203,979 
_ Washington te, 614,814 353,260 
.| 743,774 405,124 
ieee: 1,114,815 707,410 
aie. 96,962 54,370 
By eect, 22,821,857 


Rhode Island... 


Rep. 


34,675 
36,104 
28,467 
847,902 
189,617 
288,420 
57,073 
69,170 
19,863 
71,312 
1,432,756 
677,184 
414,433 
349,498 
394,716 
18,853 
166,631 
184,184 
736,959 
739,894 
363,959 
5,180 
564,713 
78,078 
201,177 
12,674 
103,629 
775,684 
54,217 
1,937,963 
208,344 
71,772 
1,227,679 
188,165 
136,019 
1,453,540 
115,266 
1,978 
99,212 
126,806 
97,959 
84,795 
78,984 
89,637 
208,645 
330,731 
347,741 
39,583 
15,761,841 


Electoral 
Plur. D R 
173,235 D ll fe 
43,160 D 3 oe 
161,135 D 9 ae 
476,255 D 22 ee 
61,260 D 6 35 
6,788 R 3 8 
2,754 R ae 3> 
137,137 D 7 Ae 
214,255 D 12 ae 
38,167 D 4 36 
449548 D 29 He 
184,870 D 14 5S 
183,586 D Il Ie 
74,706 D 9 Sie 
185,858 D ll st 
230,565 D 10 5 
37,724 R a 5 
130,130 D 8 45 
63,189 D 17 33 
131,806 D 19 ere 
236,847 D ll Se 
134,988 D 9 oe 
460,693 D 15 ae 
49,208 D 4 is 
157,905 D 7 3G 
16,082 D 38 ee 
Pa DN SB eee. 4 
30,946 D 16 80 
40,872 D 3 ay 
596,996 D 47 Sr 
289,222 D 13 ~s 
106,578 D 4 HO 
74,016 D 26 ie 
328,303 D ll ge 
77,852 D 5 oe 
157,592 R 36 
31,338 D 4 : 
100,469 D 8 ae 
84,303 D 4 ae 
133,011 D ll aA 
662,389 D = 23 aC 
31,955 D 4 Ns 
22,718 R ats 3 
114,342 D ll at 
144,615 D g 
74,393 D 8 
359,669 D 22 
14,787 D 3 


7,060,016 D 472 


59 


a Liberty—W. H. Harvey, Arkansas; F. B. Hemenway, Washington. 


Soc. 
Soc.  Lab.** 


177,397 10,339 
5591 wees 
3,52h She 

64,094 1,968 


91,119 659 


884,781 33,276 


’ 


wn of other votes: Communist 102,991; Liberty 53,425; Farmer-Labor 7, ia National 1 


0; Jobless 725; Independent 533; Jacksonian 104; void or scattering 65,32 
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"Presidential Election of 19360 


CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT: 


Democratic—Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York; John N. Garner, Texas. 
Republican—Alfred M. Landon, Kansas; Frank Knox, Illinois. 
Socialist—-Norman. Thomas, New York; George Nelson, Wisconsin. 
Prohibition—D. Leigh Colvin, New York; Claude A. Watson, California. 
Communist—Earl Browder, Kansas; James W. Ford, New York. 
Union—William Lemke, North Dakota; Thomas C. O’Brien, Massachusetts. 
Socialist Labor—John W. Aiken, Massachusetts; Emil F. Teichert, New York. 


Electoral 
State Total Dem. Rep. Plur. D R Soc.  Prohib. Comm. Others* 


apeye mois oi seiciteele 275,744 238,196 35,358 202 838 D1 242 719 678 551 


1 
DNA eae ws a> v0: .0)s 124,163 86,722 33,433 53,289.) saad 317 384 wate 3,307 
Pons oe 179,423 146,765 32,039 114,726D 9 GY “Suocctic 169 4 
KDE cepOanG 2,638,882 1,766,836 836,431 930,405 D 22 11,331 12,917 10,877 490 
aobopobe 488,676 295,021 181,267 113,754°D > 6 5 ee LASRED Soap coaG 497 = 10,298 
Bete Neils 690,783 382,189 278,685 103,504D5 58 eke 9,683 <2..00.. 4,193 9233033 
127,603 69,702 54,014 15,688 D 3 72 Severe ta 51 3,664 
327,365 249,117 78,248 170,869 [Dis 0 7 vires Sate ciate) Dirwe sletenyollheelehe oat 
ou nene 293,178 255,364 36,942 218,422 D 12 68 663, oes wan 141 
pee 199,623 125,683 66,256 rae ees oat Aen CGA NG. oad ane 7,684 
ade bods 3,956,522 2,282,999 1,570,393 212;60G) De 20 sae 7,530 3,439 801 91,360 
JeCC BCE 1,650,897 934,974 ~ 691,570 243,404-D- 9 14 os. 3,856 \o-.0-. © 1090 55 tS aoe 
od JOC ese Bete 1,142,733 621,756 487,977 133,779 DI oF 1,373 1,182 506 29,939 
865,013 464,520 397,727 66;793) Dita Oeaanen 2,766: ee ocelot eee é 
926,206 541,944 369,702 172,242 D1 eS 632 929 204 = 12,795 ~ 
329,778 292,894 36,791 256,103 Dish 10}. ner “nism tahl. Altace Mernceer 93 
Beis iais 304,240 126,333 168,823 42,490 KR... 5 783 334 257 7,710 
At sai 624,896 389,612 231,435 158) UDI eS) ae 15629 seetetante 915 1,305 
SEORe 1,840,357 942,716 768,613 174,103 D 17 uf 5,111 1,032 , 2,930) 119;955im 
Basie: 1,805,093 1,016,794 699,733 31706120) 19) ae. 8,208 579¢ 3,384 76,3955 
neRgie 1,129,975 698,811 350,461 348,350 D 11 3 2,872 asesce  2,004Ge uh eOu 
x 162,090 157,318 4,443 152)8 fom Diy OS oslearee 929 sieraeanis lace aa haces an 
1,828,635 1,111,043 697,891 4131520. 15 —- 4. 3,454 908 417 14,922 
230,512 159,690 63,598 96;092: Dis 14s eae 1,066 224 385 5,549 


608,032 347,454 247,731 100,323 D 7 50) ebcoatoe -o9805c0 
43,848 31,925 11,923 20,002 D 3 


AS 218,114 108,460 «104,642 3,798 Diy, 4 i cartier Gey 3 tig elena) aS ar 
7 | 1,820,437 1,083,850 720,322 © 363,528D 16 .. 3931 926 1,639 9769 
Rech 168,920 105,838 61,710 44120 3 -..° 343 62 43 924 

5,596,398 3,293,222t 2,180,670 837,628 D. 47 .. 86,897 ...... 35,609... 4 
...| 839,462 616,141 223,283 «= 392,858 D 13—(«w. 21 jee ec ll: 6 
cee 273,716 163,148 += 72,751 +=s«90,397 D4 Siw, tité«CHSCdQ?”SCs«GOS«36,708 
Peis. 5 3,012,425 1,747,122 1,127,709 619,413 D 26 =, SsdNs«sis ss. 5,251 132,226 
he) 749,740 501,069 > 245,122 255.947 D 11 . «. 2,221 1,328 |. ..ueene 
an 414,021 266,733 «122,706 += -144,027D 5. 2148 4 104 —-22,331 
ody 3. 4,138,105 2,353,788 1,690,300 663,488 D 36 .. 14375 6,691 4,060 68,891 
GUao ee 165,093, 2-125,012, ») 40281 Duss A . orp eee ane. 411 20,493 
pene 2 Se 115,437 113,791 1,646. 112,145D 8 coins Saltdaaet oss een 
ln”. BOG Abe <an160,137 .,125,9774 15 34 360) Dyi. 4 sascn Raed cine. wanes tte eee eee 10,388 
475,531 327,083 146,516 +=-180,567D 11 =». = 685—s—s«BZ_~—s—iéiHYSC“(‘<été«i 
Fa 843,482 734,485 103,874 +~=««630,611D 23 =. = ,075 Ss 514. Ss«253—S3,281 
Were) eue2i6,672 > 150,246 64,555. 85,691-D- 4. avy. 432 22-43" 280 uaa 
pe 143609 po )62,124 781,023. , 18,899: 5. Urea cas. we sRncasenn ACS 137 
oe 334,590 234,980 «98,336 «= «136,646D ll = .. «313.594 98 269 
...{ 692,338 459,579 206,892» 252,687 D 8 .. 3,496 1,041 1,907 19,423 
830,078 9 502,582 - 325,486. . 177,006 Dy 8. 882 178) Leeu, nde 
...| 1,258,712 802,984 380,828 = 422,156 D 12... +«:10,626 «1,071 +~=«2,197 «61,006 
ee 103,382 62,624 «= «38,739 «23,885 D3 200 = «75 91 «hea 


Re 45,647,117 27,751,597 16,679,583 10,797,090 D 523 8 187,720 


kdown of other votes: Union (including Royal Oak, tadependent, and Third) 882,479; Socialist Labor ( 
g Labor, Industrial, and Independent Labor) 12,802; National Union for Social Justice 9,407; Indepenc 
can 3,322; Christian 1,598; scattering 889. ill 


onwealth votes. 
274,924 American Labor votes. 


at i / 


“CANDIDATES — PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT: 


Democratic Feankitn D. Ranscnale: New York; Henry A. Wallace, Towa. 


Republican—Wendell L. Willkie, New York; Charles L. McNary, Oregon. 


Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; Maynard C. Krueger, Illinois. 


Prohibition—Roger W. Babson, Massachusetts; Edgar V.. Moorman, Illinois, 


Communist—Earl Browder, Kansas; James W. Ford, New York. 


Socialist Labor—-John W. Aiken, Massachusetts; Aaron M. Orange, New York. 


ees: Electoral 
3 State Total Dem. Rep. Plur, D R= Soc. —— Prohib. 
Alabama............. 294,219 250,726 42,184 208,542 D 11 er 100 700 Fis 
MUIZON Aiea tare 150,039 95,267 54,030 41,237 D 3 ee SONS 42: S32 : 
AtKaNSaS oo. os. cs. 201,838 158,622 42,122 116500D 9 .. 301 193° ser 
California. 2... 3,268,791 1,877,618 1,351,419 526,199 D 22 soe oe eae 9,400 
Bee colorado. 3.....s.... 549,004 265,554 279,576 14,022 R ... 6 1,899 1,597 
- Connecticut.......... 781,502 417,621 361,819} 55,802 D 8 ah maleca wes aa ete 
Delaware............. 136,374 74,599 61,440 13,159 D Sue 115 220) see 
Ona es a. oo 485,492 359,334 126,158 233,176 D 7 Be) watatslete ce. tovtcheree sare 
mer Georgia.......:....2. 312,553 265,194 23,934 241, 260;'D. S12 ee 983) Trane 
SCE 235,168 127,842 106,553 21,289 D 4 AO ON ee 
Ree ilinolss. 622... 5.4 4,217,935 2,149,934 2,047,240 102,694.D> 29 = 5, = 10,914" 9'190 ee ae 
9 Indiana.............. 1,782,747 874,063 - 899,466 25;403- Ri A 14 2,075 = 6,437 Se eee 
: HOWa ec kP Ss os o's hes 1,215,430 578,800 632,370 S3/5705Rieeee ll Sites 2,284 
MereKansdS.. 6.3 .....22: 860,297 364,725 489,169 124,444 R ... 9: © 2,347 9) 4 056 :oReae. 
: Kentucky Shop Ae ee 970,063 557,222 410,384 146,838 D II ee 1,014 1,443 
mee couisiana........ 2. 372,305 319,751 52,446 267,308:D>! 21055) 3= acad cae ee 
a OL ET 320,840 156,478 163,951 TjAto:. Rawat Be ee eee 
Bee Maryland. = 53.6.2 5. . 660,104 384,546 269,534 115,012 D 8 a 4;093 0 teteee 
; Massachusetts........ 2,026,993 1,076,522 939,700 136,822 D 17 A 4091 1,370 
; NVICHIQAN. 2752... 6s 2,085,929 1,032,991 1,039,917 6926 R ... 19 7,593". 1,795 
Minnesota............ 1,251,188 644,196 596,274 47,922 D 11 an 5,454 tenis é 
Mississippi........... 175,824 168,267 2,814 165,453: D9 Se 193.5. Sens cael 
mea Wissourl...55........ 1,833,729 958,476 871,009 877467" Dl lS anaes 2,226), 1,809 Seneca 
Montenas...../...... 247,873 145,698 99,579 46119D 4 = 1,443 664 : 
Nebraska... 2.0... 615,878 263,677 352,201 88,524 R ... nec ahnte tal eat ae 
| CLEC E Sa nee 53,174 31,945 21,229 10,716 D 3 Teh, aa tre acaisote oheltaaete peobede 
New Hampshire....... 235,419 125,292 110,127 - 15,165 D 4 RAMON Ote Ahuty. ; 
New Jersey.......... 1,974,920 1,016,442 945,478 70,964 D 16 Se 2,837 872 
- “New Mexico.......... 183,014 103,699 79,315 24,384 D 3 RN Ale, a vigg cole Guuneleteleta 
7 ‘New York... ........ 6,301,596  3,251,918f 3,027,478 224,440 D 47 o>. 28,9500043;250 rice 
North Carolina....... 822,648 609,015 213,633 395,382 D 13 abl » Savery adem 
: North Dakota. . 280,775 124,036 154,590 30'554°R) nee 4 1,279 325 
q JU TS cea Sas eae 3,319,912 1,733,139 1,586,773 146,366 D 26 alg late banshee teal ote rete eens, 
& ‘Oklahoma............ 826,212 474,313 348,872 125,441 Dil set hedina tele 33027 = ene 4 
JUTE OTE As ae ea 481,240 258,415 219,555 38,860 D 5 us 398 154 
- Pennsylvania......... 4,078,714 2,171,035 1,889,848 281,187 D 36 ss) LOS6/ meee eee : 
Rhode Island......... 321,148 182,182 138,653 43,529 D 4 aah Un atts 74 
_ South Carolina........ 99,830 95,470 1,727 93,743 D 8 t&a tease ees DOH ais 
- South Dakota......... 308,427 131,362 177,065 45,703 R ... 4 Sees eer eters 
Oe IEC OR 522,823 351,601 169,153 182,448 D 11 a 463 1,606 
5 hci 1,041,168 840,151 199,152 640,999 D (23-55 728 ~~ 925 
OE Chel Ee ee 247,819 154,277 93,151 61,126D 4 ats 200) 5 sites 
Pee eee aka 143,062 64,269 78,371 14,102 R ... K re bask Odea. 
6 SES a 346,607 235,961 109,363 126,598 D 11 Be 282 ~~ =882 
 Washington.......... 793,833 462,145 322,123 140,022D 8  .. 4,586 1,686 
West Virginia......... 868,076 495,662 372,414 123,248 (Di. | Bie oc ice cee ota eT 
Wisconsin. . ...| 1,405,540 704,821 679,206 25,619 D. 12°", 15,071os 2448 


4 112,240 59,287 52,633 6640.3 ., 148 2s 
49,820,312 27,244,160 22,305,198 4,938,962 D 449 82 100,264 58,604 | 


i t Democrat 22,428; Progressive 16,506; Socialist Labor 10,164; ‘Ind ep 
SEO er eae Baba enaraaetass Democrat 2,496; Tndustrial Government 1,518: Labor Party of 


tot, ‘Alfred Knutson | rte Republican (Tolbert Faction) 137; scattering 1,953. 


” 


S REP Presidential Ele tion of 1944 


CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT: 


Democratic—Franklin D. Roosevelt, New York; Harry S. Truman, Missouri. 


Republican—Thomas E. Dewey, New York; John W. Bricker, Ohio. 


Socialist—Norman Thomas, New York; Darlington Hoopes, Pennsylvania. 
Prohibition—Claude A. Watson, California; Andrew Johnson, Kentucky. 


Socialist Labor*—Edward A. Teichert, Pennsylvania; Arla A. Albaugh, Ohio. 


—— 


Electoral ' 
Total Dem. Rep. Plur. D R Soc. Prohib. Soc. Lab. Otherst — 
Bae aye biereteers 244,743 198,918 44,540 154,378D IL sr 190:2, * 1,095: > —.5 AS eee 
Byes. eeGYs ices 137,634 80,926 56,287 24,639 D 4 yd ease 421. - nc! CR 
mee 212,956 148,965 63,551 85414D 9 - MRR Sidiceae: — Sj nate FDR 
3,520,875 1,988,564 1,512,965  475,599D 25 3,923 14,770 327 


505,039 234,331 268,731 34,400 R ... oa 1 Lea RRERMG ata dae. occ oe 
SHG COOSA 831,950 435,146 390,527 44619D 8 2 GOST cies. 220 eereeneeee 
“Scheaaosed 125,361 68,166 56,747 11,419 D> 93 154 294 |. vais oe meer 
| ct Sepa 482,592 339,377 143,215. 196, 162/D "98% ie roti. - copier aie set eee 
Pe Pei a'e ahs 328,109 268,187 96,907. 211,680 D120. 6 36) ee tae 373. 
ote 208,321 107,399 100,137 7,262) D = 4 : 282 SU NEEDS Oe Codco.c 2 
Loe SCOSOne 4,036,061 2,079,479 1,939,314 140165D 28 .. 180 7,411 9,677 Neweeeeae 
5. 6a caeeeee 1,672,091 781,403 875,891 94,488 RK... 132 - 2,223; 12,574 | eee < 
polethadobeod 1,052,599 499,876 547,267 47,391 KR... 10 1,511 = 3,752 193 Seen ‘6 
: 733,776 287,458 442,096 154638R ... 8. 1,613, 2,609" ne 
867,921 472,589 392,448 80,141 D ll ox 535 2,023 3265 tenes 
349,383 281,564 67,70 ‘79-215, 3149 Dit 10 erties esis ne huasias tame 
; 296,400 140,631 155,434 14,803 R ... MR riscno waopsond 335 tee 
BO ero 608,439 315,490 292,949 22:54) Dip 8s nes. sideline oaehene, ae cee ee 
Sree 1,960,665 1,035,296 921350) S113 SAG DE 16s ak een steve 973 2,780 
2,205,223 1,106,899 1,084,423 22,476D 19 .. 4,598 6,503 1,264 1,536 
1,125,529 589,864 527,416 62,448 D 11 ae Ei endeaaoe 3,176), cose 
ee 180,080 158,515 B82 15071 SE De me Sauternes settee acne (eee , 
Meet ss ies 1,571,677 807,356 761,175 AG LSID 156 aa aoe L175 220 a eee 
207,355 112,556 93,163 19:393) DSi 4iarn | t2g6 340-6 0.032 Meee 
spe Seem 563,126 233,246 329,880 96,634 R ... Gi, istaiGieretae orereleinie'on) tolelcis eis) ane 
Hato, 54,234 29,623 24,611 S012Dic 3s ay Bee dae wi adece) use a 
Beate 229,625 119,663 109,916 STAT Di She nes CP RAROeMMEIRC ACES boc... 
ACE pee 1,963,761 987,874 961,335 26,539 D)  1Ge 3.4: 3)358)) 4255-6939 usiae ee 
Bieta 152,225 81,389 70,688 LO, 70ND Ais ess. societies LC ee aree so 
oad fe, 316)79019) 3,804, 238% ©2)987, 647 S16 5915D! 47>. 10,553, G3. ..2. 14,352 ee 
mess. 790,554 527,399 263,155 264,244 D 14 ig (aj see) eovunts )cee sh 
apt att: 220,171 100,144 118,535 1S SOUR ee 4 943 549)... nee omen 
3,153,056 1,570,763 1,582,293 EL SS0ERi ys ast) Pe 29 atvieiels, elie tan ae Rane en ee 
Rep nial 722,636 401,549 319,424 PVA VY AG nbc 1,663. |S 5..ccsheeeeeeee 
Bae Sar Wei 480,147 248,635 225,365 23,270D 86 is) 19,1805 2,02 tec eee 
oangean 3,794,793 1,940,479 1,835,054 105425DB 35 ., 11,721 5,750 1,789 ieee 
aiatess 299,276 175,356 123,487 DL SOORDS LAr Win eat tera giols ASS coapiae til vemiapeete 
Pera. 103,375 90,601 4,547 86/0547 D8! ar ete steers 365 Sheena ‘ 
pba 232,076 96,711 135,365 38,654 KR... Ey aden Gougoed Gosccor 5 
510,692 308,707 200,311 108396 D 12 .. 792 882 Sscies  Aonrasleleue 
1,150,326 821,605 191,425 630,180D 23 .. 593 1,013. w...... 135,690 
: 248,319 150,088 97,891 92,197)D. Alas SAO E cctee tO eeeeee  ceseee 
oecusen 125,361 53,820 71,527 17,707 R ... Stee clgns fib? is ciple h Metsiettete 


388,485 242,276 145,243 97,033 D Il. «. 

856,328 486,774 361,689 125085D 8 .. 3,824 2,396 1,645 
Lay 715,596 Sue aT) se a22 819 69: 958/D Seda. Meee oir 
seep] 2,339,152 650,413 674,532 24 U1QUR cee 2 13,205 eines | 002 ives nae 
see {| 101,340 = 49,419 51,921 ZQO2 ER ics B ncldiuddleertaw ate hope ce te Ree 
BAS ...+| 47,976,263 25,602,504 22,006,285 3,596,219 D 432 99 80,426 74,754 45,335 166,959 — 


wn of other votes: Texas Regulars 135,439; Regular Democrat 9,964; Independent Ne) Wy 
aie 7,799; Independent Democrat 3,373; America First 1,781; Republican CTobent Faction ) 


es 496,405 American Labor and 329,235 Liberal votes, 
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Presidential Election of 1948 
CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT AND VICE PRESIDENT 


. Democratic—Harry S. Truman, Missouri; Alben Barkley, Kentucky. 

ne Republican—Thomas E. Dewey, New York; Earl Warren, California. 

States’ Rights Democratic—J. Strom Thurmond, South Carolina; Fielding L, 
Wright, Mississippi. 

Progressive'—Henry A. Wallace, Iowa; Glen H. Taylor, Idaho. 


Socialist -Norman Thomas, New York; Tucker P. Smith, Michigay,. 
Prohibition—Claude A. Watson, California; Dale Learn, Pennsylvania. 
Socialist Labor*>—Edward A. Teichert, Pennsylvania; Stephen Emery, New York. 


= State Total 
ELEC E aa rr 214,980 
ERIZON GSN ho ots. oe as 177,065 
EKANSAS. Gees eross | es ots 242,475 
California... .. 2.2.6... 4,021,538 
ROALD sentence. cas Se 515,237 
annecticuts.%.. 0. sat... 883,518 
mbelaware.... 2. ..5.....5. 139,073 
MeriOrida. iwc... . ccc... 577,643 
EGONGA cits escico ki. cs < 418,760 
GEV: gas eee 214,316 
IUNGISHate es 6a ces oh wed 3,984,046 
UC 1,656,214 
ROW Ese occas «no 1,038,264 
SURE SSeS oo 788,819 
mementucky. soc... 822,658 
Molisianalee tan. vecss52: 416,326 
UTC aan 264,787 
Maryland. -.. 060... 596,735 
_ Massachusetts.......... 2,155,347 
ISDE To oe 2,109,609 
Minnesota. ............2. 1,212,226 
ISSISSIPP cysts ena 192,190 
BUMSSOUN TEs eins sls bac ss 1,578,628 
MODTSM AR FEAT. oi... 2. 2r. 224,278 
INGDEASKAlScis s s es oe ea 438,539 
EEE 62,117 
_ New Hampshire.......... 231,446 
_ New Jersey............. 1,949,555 
New Mexico............. 185,767 
BESEW YORK. =... one. e eet 6,274,527 
SeNorth Carolina........... 791,209 
North Dakota............ 220,716 
ae 2,936,071 
mOKlahoma:.............. 721,599 
OCT n ae aan 924,080 
Pennsylvania............ 3,735,149 
meRhade Island/.;.,........ 325,098 
South Carolina.........:. 142,571 
- South Dakota............ 250,105 
SREANCSSCO. «5.5 ie. ese oie §50,283 
BENS Setters bievacersior 3 1,147,245 
LED oat CORR SCG eee 276,305 
_ VETIUGH GOS Mere s ee eee 123,382 
ICT TUTE RAS een ee 419,256 
Washington.............. 905,053 
| West Virginia............ 748,750 
\" 1,276,800 
WYOMING. /..ckeedsiccs ss 101,425 


wee rene 


1 Independent Progressive in California; Peoples in Connecticut; Independ 
ota; American Labor in New York; People’s Progressive in Wisconsin. 
York, Pennsylvania; Independent Socialist La 
103,216; Socialist Labor 
4: blank 145,320; write-in 1,683; scattering 1,666; void 71. 
er 7 National Democratic. 


bition 


r votes. 


01 
-* Mississippi Democratic. 
a 


Electoral ay 
Dem. Rep. SR Dem, Plur. Digests Prog.! Others? 
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224,165 | 264-774 ek 40,609 R .. 6 set 
BU29 eee 29357 ce nee 193450) setae 1,469 f 
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bor in Wisconsin. 
st Workers 13,613; Christian Nationalist 42; 
4 Not on ballot. 
§ Contains 2,595 Republican and 2,44 
10 Includes 222,562 Liberal votes. 
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ent in Kansas, Mississippi, Ohl 

2 Industrial Government in M 
reakdown of other votes: Socialist 
pee 


5 Write-in votes. 8. 


8 Independent Repub 
1x2ta a ade: VAY i 


for President, 1888-1924 


1892 1896 | 1900 1904 1908 1912 1916 | 1920 


Cleveland, Dem. 
McKinley, Rep. 
Bryan, Dem. 
McKinley, Rep. 
Bryan, Dem. 
Roosevelt, Rep. 
Parker, Dem. 
Taft, Rep. 
Bryan, Dem. 
Wilson, Dem. 
Roosevelt, Prog. 
Wilson, Dem. 
Hughes, Rep. 
Harding, Rep. — 
Cox. Dem 
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sa Scat _ CONGRESS : 
Representatives Under Each Apportionment 


Source: The Congresstonal Directory. 


_ The apportionment based on the Sixteenth Census (1940) distributes the 435 seats in the House among the States" 
according to the method of equal proportions. By this method the percent difference between the average number of 

_ Representatives per million people in any 2 States is made as small as possible. Also, the per cent difference between — 

_ the average districts, i.e., the average number of persons per Representative, in any 2 States is made as small! as pos- 

_ sible. By equalizing the representation of all pairs of States, the method gives as nearly equal representation as pos- 
sible to all States in proportion to their population. fT ey 

_ Apportionment_based on the Seventeenth Census (1950) will not be made until official population figures ar 

obtained for the States. At that time, Congress may either enlarge the House or retain the same number of seats 

and redistribute them among the States. 
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by PROFESSOR ARTHUR M. SCHLESINGER, JR. 
Associate Professor of History, Harvard University 
Author of the Pulitzer Prize winning Age of Jackson 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
‘was born on February 22 (February 11, 
Id style), 1732, in Westmoreland County, 
irginia. His early training was as a sur- 
eyor; but in 1752 he was appointed adju- 
tant in the Virginia militia, and for the 
ext three years he took an active part in 
€ wars against the French. and Indians, 
erving as General Braddock’s aide in the 
astrous campaign against Fort Du- 
esne. In 1759 he resigned from the 
ilitia, married Martha Dandridge Custis, 
widow, and settled down as a gentleman 
rmer at Mount Vernon. 


As: a militiaman, he had been aa 


prominent in organizing resistance. 

egate to the Continental Congress, 

ishington was selected as commander in 

f of the Continental Army and took 

a mand at Cambridge, ga ata Merged on 
uly 3, 1775. 


adequately supported and sometimes 
rtly sabotaged by the Congress, in 
ge of troops who were inexperienced, 
y equipped and impatient of discipline, 
ngton conducted the war on the pol- 

of avoiding major engagements with 
ritish and wearing them down by har- 
ig tactics. His able generalship, along 
h the French alliance and the growing 
iness within Britain, brought the war 

. @ conclusion with the surrender of 
allis at Yorktown on October 19, 


¢ haotic years Eater the Articles of 
deration led Washington to return 


on of a strong central government. 

esided over the Constitutional Con- 

n and yielded to the universal de- 

hat he serve as first President. In 

>, he sought to unite the nation in the 

e of establishing the authority of new 

nt at home and abroad. Greatly 

; essed by the emergence of the Hamil- 

erson rivalry, he worked to main- 

rality but actually sympathized 

th Hamilton. Following his unani- 

-election in 1792, his second term 

dominated by the Federalists. His 

Address rebuked party spirit and 
against foreign entanglements. 


2 died at Mt. Vernon on December 14, 
. Tall, ict and impressive, Wash- 


private. His life was characterized by a 
strict sense of duty to his people. The ~ 
standard biographies are by Fitzpatrick, © 
Ford, Hughes and Stéphenson. : 


JOHN ADAMS - 
was born on October 80 (October 19, old 
style), 1735, at Braintree (now Quincy), — 
Massachusetts. A Harvard graduate, he ~ 
considered teaching and the ministry but 4 
finally turned to law and was admitted to 
the bar in 1758. He opposed the Stamp Act, 
served as lawyer for patriots indicted by — 
the British and, by the time of the Con- — 
tinental Congresses, was in the vanguard ~ 
of the movement for independence. In 1778 — 
he went to France as commissioner. Sub- 
sequently he helped negotiate the peace 
treaty with Britain, and in 1785 became ~ 
the U. S. envoy to London. Resigning in 
1788, he was elected Vice President under 
Washington, and was re-elected in 1792. 


Though a Federalist, Adams did not get ] 
along with Hamilton who sought to pre- 
vent his election to the presidency in 1796, — 
and thereafter intrigued against his ad- — 
ministration. Adams was chosen with 71 
electoral votes to 68 for his closest com- — 
petitor, Thomas Jefferson, who became — 
Vice President. In 1798 Adams’ independ- 
ent policy averted a war with France but 
completed the break with Hamilton and 
the right-wing Federalists while, at the 
same time, the enactment of the Alien 
and Sedition Acts, directed against foreign- q 
ers and against critics of the government, 
exasperated the Jeffersonian opposition. 
The split between Adams and Hamilton — 
elected Jefferson in 1800. Adams retired to 
his home in Quincy, Massachusetts. He — 
later corresponded with Jefferson and they © 
died on the same day, July 4, 1826. 


Stout, somewhat vain and irascible, — 
Adams was honest, fearless and essentially — 
fair-minded. His Defence of the Consti-— 
tutions of Government of the United States 
(1787) contains original and striking if — 
conservative political ideas. He married 
Abigail Smith in 1764, and their life to-— 
gether was long and happy. The standard 
biographies are by Morse and Chinard. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
was born on April 13 (April 2, old style), 
1743, at Shadwell in Goochland (now All 
marle) County, Virginia. A William 
Mary graduate, he studied law but f 
the start showed an interest in sci 
and philosophy. His literary skill an 
tical clarity spibes him to the: 


in Virginia. 
elegate “to ‘the Continental Congress, 
* drafted the Declaration of Independ- 
ce. In 1776 he entered the Virginia House 
ma Of, Delegates and initiated a comprehensive 
_reform program for the abolition of feudal 
survivals in land tenure and the pecbare ton 

a of church and state. 
In 1779 he became governor, but consti- 
tutional limitations on his power com- 
bined with his own lack of executive 


energy caused an unsatisfactory adminis-— 


tration, culminating in Jefferson’s virtual 
abdication when the British invaded Vir- 
ginia in 1781. He now retired to his beauti- 
__ful home at Monticello, to his wife, Martha 
Wayles Skelton, whom he had married in 
1772 and who died in 1782, and to his 
children. 


u Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia (1784-85) 
illustrate his many-faceted interests, his 
limitless intellectual curiosity, his deep 
faith in agrarian democracy. Sent to Con- 
gress in 1783, he helped lay down the 
decimal system and drafted basic reports 
on the organization of the western lands, 
In 1785 he was appointed minister to 
France, where the Anglo-Saxon liberalism 
he had drawn from Locke was stimulated 
by contact with the thought which would 
soon ferment in the French Revolution. 
In 1789 Washington appointed him Secre- 
tary of State. While favoring the Consti- 
tution and a strengthened central govern- 
ment, Jefferson came to believe that Ham- 
ilton contemplated the establishment of a 
monarchy. Growing differences resulted in 
Jefferson’s resignation on Dec, 31, 1793. 
Elected Vice President in 1796, Jefferson 
continued to serve as spiritual leader of 
_ the opposition to Federalism, particularly 
_ to the repressive Alien and Sedition Acts. 
- He was elected President in 1801 by the 
House of Representatives as a result of 
Hamilton’s decision to throw the Federalist 
- votes to him rather than to Aaron Burr, 
_ who had tied him in electoral votes. The 
purchase of Louisiana from France in 1803, 
though in violation of his earlier consti- 
tutional scruples, was the most notable act 
of his administration. Re-elected in 1804 
with 162 electoral votes to 14 for the Fed- 
eralist Charles C. Pinckney, Jefferson tried 
desperately during his second term to keep 
the United States out of the Napoleonic 
Wars in Eurove, employing to this end the 
unpopular embargo policy. 
- After his retirement. to Monticello in 
1809, he developed his interest in educa- 
tion, founding the University of Virginia 
and watching its development with never- 
flagging interest. He died at Monticello on 
July 4, 1826. Tall. loose-jointed, a poor 
"speaker, Jefferson had an enormous variety 
of interests and skills, ranging from edu- 
cation and science to architecture and 
Isic. Economically his conception of de- 
heh persupposed an essentially rural 


community of small freeholds; but his 
deep and abiding faith in the common ~ 
man provides inspiration for future gen- 
erations. The standard biographies are by 
Chinard, Bowers, Kimball, Randall and — 
Malone. 


JAMES MADISON — 
was' born in Port Conway, Virginia, on 
March 16 (March 5, old style), 1751: A 
Princeton graduate, he threw himself into — 
the struggle for independence on his re- 
turn to Virginia in 1771. In the seventies — 
and eighties he was active both in state — 
politics, where he championed the Jeffer- 
son reform program, and in the Continen- i 
tal Congress. He was influential in the — 
Constitutional Convention as leader of the 
group favoring a strong central govern- 
ment and as recorder of the debates; and 
he subsequently wrote, in collaboration 4 
with Alexander Hamilton and John Jay, 
the Federalist papers to aid the campaign — 
for the adoption of the Constitution. ae 


In the new Congress, Madison soon 
emerged as the leader in the House of the — 
men who opposed Hamilton’s financial pro- 
gram and his pro-British leanings in for- 
eign policy. Retiring from Congress in 1797, 
he continued active in Virginia and drafted 
the. Virginia Resolution protesting the 
Alien and Sedition Acts. His intimacy with — 
Jefferson made him natural choice for 
Secretary of State in 1801. : Wn 


In 1809 Madison succeeded Jefferson as 
President, with 122 electoral votes to : 
for the Federalist, C. C. Pinckney, an 
scattering. His attractive wife, Dolly Pay 
Todd, whom he married in 1794, brough 
new social sparkle to the executive mz 
sion. In the meantime, increasing tensio ys 
with Britain culminated in the War of 
1812—a war for which the United States 
was unprepared, and for which Madison 
lacked the executive talent to clear out 
incompetence and mobilize the natior 
energies. Madison was re-elected in 181 
with 128 electoral votes to 89 for the Fe 
eralist, De Witt Clinton. In 1814 the Brit: 
actually captured Washington and ie 
Madison to flee to Virginia. 
In his domestic program, naateor 
pitulated to the Hamiltonian policies 
he had resisted twenty years before, | 
ing bills to establish a United States 


Small, wrinkled, unimpressive, Madi 
had an acute political intelligence 


are by Hunt, Brant and Rives. 


JAMES MON 
was born on April 28, 1758, in Westmore 
land County, Virginia. A William and 
graduate, he served in the army qd 
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the first years of the Revolution and was 
wounded at Trenton. He then entered Vir- 
ginia politics and later national politics 
under the sponsorship of Jefferson. In 1786 
he married Eliza Kortright. 


Fearing centralization, Monroe opposed 

the adoption-of the Constitution and, as 

; senator from Virginia, was highly critical 

: of the Hamiltonian program. In 1784 he 

"was appointed minister to France where 

* his ardent sympathies with the Revclution 

exceeded the wishes of the State Depart- 

ment. A troubled diplomatic career ended 

with his recall in 1796. From 1799 to 1802 

he was governor of Virginia. In 1803 Jef- 

ferson sent him to France to help negotiate 

the Louisiana Purchase and for the next 

few years he was active in various conti- 
nental negotiations. 


In 1808 Monroe flirted with the radical 
wing of the Republican party, which op- 
posed Madison’s candidacy; but the presi- 
dential boom came to naught and, after a 
brief term as governor of Virginia in 1811, 
Monroe accepted Madison’s offer of the 
State Department. During the war he 
vainly sought a field command and served 
as Secretary of War from Sept., 1814, to 
Mar., 1815. 


Elected President in 1816 with 183 elec- 
toral votes to 34 for the Federalist Rufus 
- Hing, and re-elected without opposition 
_ in 1820, Monroe, -the last of the Virginia 
dynasty, pursued the course of systematic 
tranquilization which won for his terms 
the name “the era of good feeling.’ He 
continued Madison’s surrender to the Ham- 
iltonian domestic program, signed the Mis- 
souri Compromise, acquired Florida and, 
with the able assistance of his Secretary 
of State, John Quincy Adams, promulgated 
the Monroe Doctrine in 1823, declaring 
_ against foreign colonization or interven- 

-tion in the Americas. He died in New York 
City on July 4, 1831. 


A sound man of medium abilities, Mon- 
_ foe possessed qualities of judgment rather 
_ than of leadership. The standard biogra- 
_ Pphies are by Morgan, Gilman and Styron. 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 


was born on July 11, 1767, at Braintree 
_ (mow Quincy), Massachusetts, the son of 
_ John Adams. He spent his early years in 
_ Europe with his father, graduated from 
_ Harvard and entered law practice. His anti- 
_ Jeffersonian newspaper articles won him 
_ political attention. In 1794 he became 
Minister to the Netherlands, the first of 
“several diplomatic posts which occupied 
him until his return to Boston in 1801. In 
1797 he married Louisa Catherine Johnson. 


, In 1803 he was elected to the Senate, 

_ nominally as a Federalist, but his repeated 
| displays of independence on such-issues as 
the Louisiana Purchase and the embargo 
" caused his party to compel his resignation 


" 
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and ostracize him socially, In 1609 Madison 


rewarded him for his support of Jefferson 
by appointing him minister to St. Peters- 
burg. He helped negotiate the Treaty of 
Ghent in 1814 and in 1815 became minis- 
ter to Londcn. In 1817 Monroe appointed 
him Secretary of State where he served 
with great distinction, gaining Florida 
from Spain without hostilities and playing 
an equal part with Monroe in formulating 
the Monroe Doctrine. 


When no presidential candidate received 
a@ majority of electoral votes in 1824, 
Adams, with the support of Henry Clay, 
was elected by the House in 1825 over An- 
drew Jackson who had the original plural- 
ity. Adams had ambitious plans of govern- 
ment activity to foster internal improve- 
ments and promote the arts and sciences; 
but congressional obstructionism combined 
with his own unwillingness or inability to 
play the role of a politician meant that 
little was accomplished. Retiring to Quincy 
after his defeat in 1828, he was elected to 
the House of Representatives in 1831 
where, though nominally a Whig, he pur- 
sued as ever an independent course. He led 
the fight to force Congress to receive anti- 
slavery petitions and fathered the Smith- 
sonian Institution. 


Stricken on the floor of the House, he 
died on February 28, 1848. Tactless, 
brusque, conscientious, a rough and savage 
debater, Adams spared neither himself nor 
his enemies. His long and detailed Diary 
gives a unique picture of the personalities 
and politics of the times. The standard 
biographies are by Morse and Ciark. 


ANDREW JACKSON 


was born on March 15, 1767, in what is 
now generally agreed to be Waxhaw, South 
Carolina. After a turbulent boyhood as an 
orphan and a British prisoner, he moved 
west to Tennessee where he soon qualified 
for law practice but found time for such 
frontier pleasures as horse racing, cock- 
fightirg and dueling. His marriage to 
Rachel Donelson Robards in 1791 was com- 
plicated by subsequent legal uncertainties 
about the status of her divorce. During 
the seventcen-nineties Jackson served in 
the Tennessee constitutional convention, 
the federal House of Representatives, the 


federal Senate and the Tennessee supreme — 


court. 


After some years as a country gentleman, 
living at the Hermitage near Nashville, 
Jackson in 1812 was given command of 
Tennessee troops sent against the Creeks. 
He defeated the Indians at Horseshoe Bend 
in 1814; subsequently he became a major 
general and won the Battle of New Or- 
leans over veteran British troops though 
after the treaty of peace had been signed 
at Ghent. In 1818 General Jackson invaded 
Florida, captured Pensacola and hanged 
two Englishmen named Arbuthnot and 


Aas ential boom began for him 
1821 and in its service he returned to 
5 Senate (1823-25). Though he won a 
plurality of electoral votes in 1824, he lost 
in the House when Clay threw his strength 
to Adams; he won easily in 1828 by an 
_ electoral vote of 178 to 83. 


As President, Jackson greatly expanded 
the power and prestige of the presidential 
office and carried through an unexampled 

program of domestic reform, vetoing the 
bill to extend the United States Bank, 
moving toward a hard-money currency pol- 
icy and checking the program of federal 
internal improvements. He also vindicated 
_ federal authority against South Carolina 
with its doctrine of nullification and 
against France on the question of debts. 
The support given his policies by the work- 
- ingmen of the East as well as by the farm- 
‘ers of the East, West and South resulted 
in his triumphant re-election in 1832 over 
_ Clay by an electoral vote of 219 to 49, with 
18 scattering and 2 not casi. 


After watching the inauguration of his 
hand-picked successor, Martin Van Buren, 
Jackson retired to the Hermitage where 
he maintained a lively interest in national 
affairs until his death on June 8, 1845. A 
tall, dignified man with a drawn and 

wrinkled face, Jackson has been endowed 
_by partisan historians with a violence and 

irascibility he appears not to have pos- 
sessed. His great contribution was to ad- 

just the presidential office and the demo- 
cratic doctrines of Jefferson to the new 
situation created by the Industrial Revo- 
lution. The standard biographies are by 
James, Bassett and Parton. 
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3 MARTIN VAN BUREN 


was born on December 5, 1782, at Kinder- 
. hook, New York. After graduating from the 
village school, he became a law clerk, en- 
tered practice in 1803 and soon became 
active in state politics as state senator 
and attorney general. In 1821 he was 
elected to the United States Senate. He 
threw the support of his efficient political 
organization, known as the Albany Re- 
. gency, to William H. Crawford in 1624 and 
to Jackson in 1828. After leading the op- 
position to Adams’ administration in the 
Senate, he served briefly as governor of 
New York and resigned to become Jack- 
son’s Secretary of State. He soon became 
on close personal terms with Jackson 
and played an important part in turn- 
ing the Jacksonian program from the 
lines intended by his original Western 
ackers. 

In 1832 Van Buren became Vice Presi- 
nt; in 1836, President, with an electoral 
te of 170 against 124 scattered among 
opponents. The Panic of 1837 over- 
wed his term. He attributed it to 


the overexpansion of the credit ane qavored 
the establishment of an independent treas- 
ury as repository for the federal funds. In — 
1840 he established a ten-hour day on 
public works. Defeated by Harrison in — 
1840, he was the leading contender for 
the Democratic nomination in 1844 until — 
he publicly opposed immediate annexa- — 
tion of Texas and was subsequently beaten 
by the Southern delegations at the Balti- 
more convention. This incident increased — 
his growing misgivings about the slave ‘a 
power. ie 


After working behind the scenes among 
the antislavery Democrats, Van Buren i 
joined in the movement which led to the | 
Free-Soil party and became its candidate — 
for President in 1848. He subsequently re- 
turned to the Democratic party while con- — 
tinuing to object to its pro-Southerr 
policy. He died in Kinderhook on July 24, 
1862. His Autobiography throws valuable — 
sidelights on the political history of the — 
times, 


Small, erect, dapper, Van Buren had oom 
reputation for slick politicking which won — 
him such sobriquets as the Little Magician — 
and the Red Fox of Kinderhook; but, as — 
his later career showed, he was capable f 
taking firm and unpopular stands on pub-— 
lic issues. His wife Hannah Hoes, whom 
he married in 1807, died in 1819, ts 


The standard biographies are by Shepa 
and Lynch. 


WILLIAM HENRY HARRISO 
was born in Charles oy County, Virgini 


1791, he was active ‘in Indian fighting i 
the Northwest, became secretary of t 


white encroachments on “Indian land : 
to the formation of an Indian alliance: 
der eee to resist further ageres 


a more decisive one at ine Battle a 
Thames, where Tecumseh was kilied. 


After resigning from the army in 1 
Harrison had an obscure career in po 
and diplomacy, ending up in twenty - 
as ® county recorder in Ohio. Nomi: 
for President in 1835 as a military 
whom the conservative politicians ho 
be able to control, he ran surprising 
against Van Buren in 1836, Four years 
he defeated Van Buren by an elections 
of 234 to 60 but caught pneumonia a 
died in Washington a month after his i 
auguration, April 4, 1841. Harrison 
ties were those of a soldier rather 
a statesman or political leader, The 
ard biographies are by Cleaves and Go 
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JOHN TYLER 
was born.in Charles City County, Virginia, 
on March 29, 1790. A William and Mary 
eraduate, he entered law practice and poli- 
tics, serving in the House of Representa- 
tives (1816-21) and later as governor of 
Virginia (1825-27), and as senator. A 
thorough-going strict constructionist, he 
supported Crawford in 1824 and Jackson 
in 1828 but broke with Jackson over his 
Bank policy and became a member of the 
Southern state-rights group which co- 
operated with the Whigs. In 1886 he re- 
signed from the Senate rather than follow 
instructions from the Virginia legislature 
to vote for a resolution expunging censure 
of Jackson from the Senate record. 


Elected Vice President on the Whig 
ticket in 1840, Tyler succeeded to the 
presidency on Harrison’s death. His strict- 
constructionist views soon caused a split 
with the Henry Clay wing of the Whig 
party and a stalemate on domestic ques- 
tions. Tyler’s more considerable achieve- 
ments were his support of the Webster- 
Ashburton Treaty with Britain and his suc- 
céss in bringing about the annexation of 
Texas through joint congressional 'resolu- 
tion. 


After his presidency he lived in retire- 
ment in Virginia until the outbreak of the 
Civil War when he emerged briefly as chair- 
man of a peace convention and then as 
delegate to the provisional Congress of the 
Confederacy. He died on January 18, 1862. 
He was married first to Letitia Christian 
March in 1813 and, two years after her 
death in 1842, to Julia Gardiner. Witty, 
amiable, courteous, Tyler was a Virginia 
gentleman whose presidency was ham- 
strung by the basie contradiction between 
his own ideas and those of the party 
which put him on the ticket as Vice 
President. The standard biographies are 
by Chitwood and Tyler. 


JAMES KNOX POLK 
was born in Mecklenburg County, North 
Carolina, on November 2, 1795. A graduate 
of the University of North Carolina, he 


moved west to Tennessee, was admitted to 


the bar and soon became prominent in 
state politics. In 1825 he was elected to 
the House of Representatives where he op- 
posed Adams and, after 1829, became Jack- 
son’s floor leader in the fight against the 
Bank. In 1835 he became Speaker of the 
House. In 1839 he was elected governor 
of Tennessee but was beaten in tries for 
re-election in 1841 and 1843. 


The supporters of Van Buren for the 
Democratic nomination in 1844 counted on 
Polk as his running mate; but, when Van 
Buren’s stand on Texas alienated Southern 
support, the convention swung to Polk on 
the ninth ballot. He was elected over 
Henry Clay, the Whig candidate, by an 


electoral vote of 170 to 105. Rapidly dis- 
illusicning those who thought that he 
would not run his own administration, 
Polk proceeded steadily and precisely to 


we 


ws 


achieve four major objectives—the acquisi- — 


tion of California, the settlement of the 
Oregon question, the reduction of the tariff 
and the establishment of the independent 
treasury. He also. enlarged the Monroe Doc- 
trine to exclude all non-American inter- 
vention in American affairs, whether for- 
cible or not, and he forced Mexico into a 
war which he waged to a successful con- 
clusion. His wife Sarah Childress, whom 
he married in 1824, was a woman of charm 
and ability. Polk died in Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, on June 15, 1849. 


Serious, hardworking, lacking ih color, 
Polk has long been underrated by his- 
torians who mistakenly regarded him as a 
slaveholders’ puppet; in fact, few presi- 
dents have so thoroughly controlled their 
own administration or have so ably ac- 
complished the purposes they set for them- 
selves. Polk’s Diary reflects the mood and 
problems of his presidency. The standard 
biography is by McCormac. 


ZACHARY TAYLOR 
was born at. Montebello, Orange County, 
Virginia, on November 24, 1784, Embark- 
ing on a military career in 1808, Taylor 
fought in the War of 1812, the Black Hawk 
War and the Seminole War, holding in be- 
tween garrison jobs on the frontier or desk 
jobs in Washington. A brigadier general as 
a result of his victory over the Seminoles 
at Lake Okeechobee (1837), Taylor held a 
succession of Southwestern commands and 
in 1846 established a base on the Rio 
Grande, where his forces engaged in hos- 
tilities which precipitated the war with 
Mexico. He captured Monterrey in Sept., 
1846, and, disregarding Polk’s orders to 
stay on the defensive, defeated Santa Anna 


at Buena Vista in February, 1847, ending — 


the war in the northern provinces. 


Though Taylor had never cast a vote 
for President, his party affiliations were 
Whiggish, and his availability was in- 
creased by his difficulties with Polk. He 
was elected President over the Democrat 
Lewis Cass by an electoral vote of 163 to 
127. During the revival of the slavery 
controversy, which was to result in the 
Compromise of 1850, Taylor began to take 
an increasingly firm stand against appeas- 
ing the South; but he died in Washington 
on July 9, 1850, in the midst of the fight 
over the Compromise. He married Margaret 
Mackall Smith in 1810. His bluff and simple 
soldierly qualities won him the name of 
Old Rough and Ready. During his brief 
term as President he displayed a growing 
insight into political questions, The stand- 


2 


ard biographies are by Hamilton and Py 


Bent.and McKinley. 


: {ILLARD- FILLMORE 


Roni at roses: ‘Cayuga County, New 
York, on January 7, 1800. A lawyer, he 
entered politics as an Antimason under 
_ the sponsorship of Thurlow Weed, editor 
-and party boss, and subsequently followed 
Weed into the Whig party. He served in 
the House of Representatives (1833-35 and 
1837-43) and played a leading role in writ- 
ing the tariff of 1842. Defeated for gover- 
nor of New York in 1844, he became comp- 
troller in 1848, was put on the Whig ticket 
with Taylor as a concession to the Clay 
wing of the party and became President 
upon Taylor’s death in 1850. 


As President, Filmore broke with Weed 
and William H. Seward and associated 
himself with the pro-Southern Whigs, sup- 
porting the Compromise of 1850. Defeated 
for the Whig nomination in 1852, he ran 
for President in 1856 as candidate of the 
American or Know-Nothing party, which 
sought to unite the country against for- 
eigners in the alleged hope of diverting 
it from the explosive slavery issue. Fill- 
more opposed Lincoln during the Civil War. 

- He died in Buffalo on March 8, 1874. He 
was married in 1826 to Abigail Powers, 
who died in 1853, and in 1858 to Caroline 
‘Carmichael McIntosh. Urbane, gracious, 
colorless and weak, Fillmore was an un- 
distinguished President. The standard bi- 
ography is by Griffis. 


FRANKLIN PIERCE 


was born at Hillsboro, New Hampshire, 
on November 23, 1804. A Bowdoin graduate 
and lawyer, he won rapid political advance- 
ment in the Democratic party, in part be- 
cause of the prestige of his father, Gover- 

nor Benjamin Pierce. By 1831 he was 
Speaker of the New Hampshire House of 
Representatives; from 1833 to 1837 he 
served in the federal House and from 1837 
to 1842 in the Senate. His wife, Jane Means 
Appleton, whom he had married in 1834, 
disliked Washington and the somewhat 
dissipated life led by Pierce; and in 1842 
Pierce, resigning from the Senate, took up 
a successful law practice in Concord, New 
Hampshire. 


_ During the Mexican War Pierce was a 
brigadier general. Thereafter he continued 
to oppose antislavery tendencies within 
the Democratic party. As a result, he was 
the Southern choice to break the deadlock 
at the Democratic convention of 1852 and 
was nominated on the 49th ballot. Pierce 
rolled up 254 electoral votes to 42 for Win- 
field Scott, the Whig candidate. 


As President, Pierce followed a course of 

_ appeasing the South at home and of play- 
ing with schemes of territorial expansion 
abroad. The failure of both his foreign and 
domestic policies prevented his renomina- 
ion; and he died in Concord, New Hamp- 
Ay on October 8, 1869, in relative ob- 


scurity. A kindly and courteous persons 
Pierce was weak, unstable and lacking in 
presidential qualities. The standard biog- 
raphy is by Nichols. 


JAMES BUCHANAN 
was born near Mercersburg, Pennsylvania, — 
on April 23, 1791. A Dickinson graduate — 
and a lawyer, he entered Pennsylvania poli- 
tics as a Federalist. With the disappear- — 
ance of the Federalist party, he became a 
Jacksonian Democrat. He served with abil- — 
ity in the House (1821-31), as minister to — 
St, Petersburg (1832-33) and in the Senate 
(1834-45), and in 1845 became Polk’s Sec- 
retary of State. Disappointed in the presi- 
dential nomination in 1852, Buchanan be- 
came minister to Britain in 1853 where he 
participated with other American diplo- 
mats in Europe in drafting the expansion- 
ist Ostend Manifesto. 


In 1856 Buchanan received the Demo- 
cratic nomination and won the election, 
gaining 174 electoral votes to 114 for John — 
C. Frémont, the Republican candidate, and 
8 for Millard Fillmore, American party. The 
growing crisis over slavery presented Bu- — 
chanan with problems he lacked the will 
to tackle. His appeasement of the South — 
alienated the Stephen Douglas wing of 
the Democratic party without reducing 
Southern militancy on slavery issues. Wh 
denying the right of secession, Buchan 
also denied that the federal government 
could do anything about it. He supported © 
the administration during the Civil W: 
and died in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, o 
June 1, 1868. a 


The only President to remain a bache 
throughout his term, Buchanan used his 
charming niece Harriet Lane as White 
House hostess. Legalistic, indecisive and 
timorous as President, Buchanan filled : 


biography is by Curtis. 


ABRAHAM LINC 


was born in Hardin (now Larue) Count, - 
Kentucky, on February 12, 1809. His fan il 
moved to Indiana and then to Illinois, a! 

Lincoln gained what education he cot 
along the way. While reading law. 
worked in a store, managed a mill, | 
veyed, and split rails. In 1834 he wen 
the state legislature as a Whig and 
came the party’s floor leader. For the 
twenty years he remained in law pract: 
in Springfield, except for) a single te 


the Mexican War. In 1855 he was a ca: - 
date for senator and in 1856 he jomeds he 
new Republican party. 
A leading but unsuccessful candidate f 
the vice-presidential nomination with | 
mont, Lincoln gained national attention 
1858 when, as Republican candidat 
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senator from Illinois, he engaged in a 
series of debates with Stephen A. Douglas, 
the Democratic candidate. He lost the sen- 
atorial election, but continued to prepare 
the way for the 1860 Republican conven- 
tion and was rewarded with the presiden- 
tial nomination on the third ballot. He 
polled 180 electoral votes, as against the 
123 of his three opponents, but had only a 
plurality of the popular vote. 


From the start, Lincoln made clear that, 
unlike Buchanan, he believed the national 
government had the power to crush the 
rebellion. Not an abolitionist, he held the 
slavery issue subordinate to that of pre- 
serving the Union but soon perceived that 
the war could not be brought to a suc- 
cessful conclusion without freeing the 
Slaves. His administration was hampered 
by the incompetence of many Union gen- 
erals, the inexperience of the troops and 
the harassing political tactics both of the 
Republican Radicals, who favored a hard 
policy toward the South, and the Demo- 
cratic Copperheads, who desired a nego- 
tlated peace. The Gettysburg Address of 
November 19, 1863, marks the high point 
in the record of American eloquence. His 
patient search for a winning combination 
finally brought Generals Ulysses S. Grant 
and William T. Sherman to the top; and 
their series of victories in 1864 dispelled 
the mutterings from both Radicals and 
Peace Democrats which at one time seemed 
to threaten Lincoln’s re-election. He re- 
“ceived 212 electoral votes to 21 for George 
B. McClellan, the Democratic candidate. 
His inaugural address urged leniency to- 
-ward the South: “With malice toward 
none, with charity for all . . . let us strive 
on to finish the work we are in; to bind 
up the nation’s wounds .. .” This policy 
aroused growing opposition on the part of 
the Republican Radicals, but Lincoln was 
shot by John Wilkes Booth at Ford’s Thea- 
ter, Washington, on April 14, 1865, before 
the matter could be put to test. He died 
the following day. 


Lincoln’s marriage to Mary Todd in 1842 
was often unhappy and turbulent, in part 
because of his wife’s pronounced insta- 
bility. By his remarkable literary artistry, 
_his essential patience and devotion, his 
profound sense of the importance of gov- 
ernment by, for and of the people, by the 
manner of his life and of his death, Lin- 
coln has won a unique place in the hearts 
of Americans. The standard biographies are 
by Sandburg, Herndon, Nicolay and Hay. 


ANDREW JOHNSON 
Was born at Raleigh, North Carolina, on 
December 29, 1808, Seli-educated, he be- 
came a tailor in Greeneville, Tennessee, 
but soon went into politics where he rose 
steadily. From 1843 to 1853 he served in 
the House of Representatives, 1853-57 as 
governor of Tennessee and in 1857 was 


elected Senator. Politically he was a Jack- ~ 
sonian Democrat, and his specialty was 
the fight for a more equitable land policy. 
Alone among the Southern Senators, he 
stood by the Union during the Civil War. 
In 1862 he became war governor of Ten- 
nessee and carried out a thankless and dif- 
ficult Job with great courage. Johnson be- 
came Lincoln’s running mate in 1864 as 
result of an attempt to give the ticket a 
nonpartisan and nonsectional character. 
Succeeding to the presidency on Lincoln’s 
death, Johnson sought to carry out his 
policy but without his politica? skill. The 
result was a hopeless conflict with the Rad- 
ical Republicans who dominated Congress, 
passed measures over Johnson’s vetoes and 
attempted to limit the power of the exec- 
utive concerning appointments and re- 
movals. The conflict culminated with John- 
son’s impeachment for attempting to re- 
move his disloyal Secretary of War in 
defiance of the Tenure of Office Act which 
required senatorial concurrence for such 
dismissals. The opposition failed by one 


‘vote to get the two-thirds necessary for 


conviction. 


After his presidency, Jonnson maintained 
an interest in politics and in 1875 was 
elected to the Senate. He died near Carter 
Station, Tennessee, on July 31, 1875. He 
married Eliza McCardle in 1827. An honest, 
courageous and intelligent man, Johnson 
lacked the tact, patience and self-control 
to be an effective President. 


The standard biographies are by Win- 
ston, Stryker and Milton. 


ULYSSES SIMPSON GRANT 
was born (as Hiram Ulysses Grant) at 
Point Pleasant, Ohio, on April 27, 1822. He 
finished West Point in 1843 and served 
without particular distinction in the Mexi- 
can War. In 1848 he married Julia Dent. 
He resigned from the army in 1854, follow- 
ing warnings from his commanding officer 
about his drinking habits, and for the 
next six years held a wide variety of jobs 
in the Middle West. With the outbreak of 
the Civil War, he sought a command ‘and 
socn, to his surprise, was made a brigadier 
general. His continuing successes in the 
western theaters, culminating in the cap- 
ture of Vicksburg in 1868, brought him 
national fame and soon the command of 
all the Union armies. His dogged, im- 
placable policy of concentrating on divid- 
ing and destroying the Confederate armies 
brought the war to an end in 1865. In 1866 
he was made full general. 


Grant’s relations with Johnson grew 
steadily worse; and in 1868, as the Re- 
publican candidate for President, Grant 
was elected with 214 electoral votes to 80 
for the Demccrat Horatio Seymour. From 
the start Grant showed his unfitness for 
the office. His cabinet was weak, his do- 


ni policy was Ganhised; many of his 
timate associates were ‘corrupt. The no- 
able achievement in foreign affairs was 
‘the settlement of controversies with Great 
Britain in the Treaty of London (1871), 
negotiated by his able Secretary of pe 
Hamilton Fish. 


Nominated for a second term, he de- 
feated Horace Greeley, the Democratic and 
Liberal Republican candidate, 286 votes to 
63. The Panic of 1873 created difficulties for 
his second term. ~ 


After retiring from office, Grant toured 
Europe for two years and returned in time 
to accede to a third-term boom, but was 

beaten in the convention of 1880. Illness 
and bad business judgment darkened his 
last years, but he worked steadily at the 
Personal Memoirs which were to be so suc- 

- cessful when published after his death 
at Mount McGregor, near Saratoga, New 
York, on July 23, 1885. Inarticulate, taci- 
turn, loyal to his friends, he was an able 
general who should never have accepted 
the presidency. The standard biographies 
are by Hesseltine and Woodward. 
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RUTHERFORD BIRCHARD HAYES 


was born at Delaware, Ohio, on October 4, 
1822. A graduate of Kenyon College and 
the Harvard Law School, he practiced law 
in Sandusky and then in Cincinnati, Ohio. 


In 1852 he married Lucy Webb. A Whig, he . 


joined the Republican party in 1855. Dur- 
ing the Civil War he rose to the rank of 
major general. He served in Congress from 
1865 to 1867 and then confirmed a repu- 
‘tation for honesty and efficiency in two 

terms as governor of Ohio. His re-election 
as governor in 1875 made him the logi- 
cal candidate for those Republicans who 

_ wished to stop James G, Blaine in 1876, and 
he was successfully nominated. 


The result of the election was for some 
time in doubt and hinged upon disputed 
returns from South Carolina, Louisiana, 
Florida and Oregon. Samuel J. Tilden, the 
Democratic candidate, had the larger pop- 
ular vote but was adjudged by the strictly 
partisan decisions of the Electoral Com- 
mission to have one less electoral vote, 185 
to 184. The national acceptance of this re- 
sult was due in part to the general un- 

derstanding that Hayes would pursue a 
conciliatory policy toward the South. He 
_withdrew the troops from the South, took 
@ conservative position on financial and 
labor issues and urged civil service reform. 


' Hayes served only one term by his own 
wish and spent the rest of his life in vari- 
ous humanitarian endeavors. He died in 
Fremont, Ohio, on January 17, 1893. A 
hard-working, conscientious, sensible man, 
Hayes represented the best type of Re- 
ublican of his day. The standard biogra- 
yhies are by Eckenrode and Williams. 


JAMES ABRAM GARFIELD, 
the last President to be born in a log © 
cabin, was born at Cuyahoga County, Ohio, | 
on November 19, 1831. A Williams graduate, 
he taught school for a time and entered — 
Republican politics in Ohio. In 1858 he — 
married Lucretia Rudolph. During the Civil 
War he had a promising career, rising to 
the rank of major general of volunteers; 
but in 1863 he was elected to the House 
of Representatives where he served until — 
1880. His oratorical and parliamentary abil- 
ities soon made him the leading Republi- — 
can in the House, though his record was — 
marred by his unorthodox acceptance of a 
fee in the DeGolyer paving contract case 
and by suspicions of his complicity in the 
Crédit Mobilier scandal. 


In 1880 Garfield was elected to the Sen- 4 
ate, but instead became the presidential _ 
candidate on the 36th ballot as a result 
of a deadlock in the Republican conven 
tion. He gained 214 electoral votes to. 155 
for General Winfield Scott Hancock, the 
Democratic candidate. Garfield’s adminis- 
tration was barely under way when he 
was shot by Charles J. Guiteau, a disap- — 
pointed office seeker, in July. He died in — 
Elberon, New Jersey, on September 19, 
1881. An attractive and eloquent man, he 
was much beloved in his day. aes 


The standard biographies are by poe . 
and Caldwell. Ba 


CHESTER ALAN ARTH' 
was born at Fairfield, Vermont, on Octo’ 
5, 1830. A graduate of Union College, 
became a successful New York lawyer. In 
1859 he married Ellen Herndon, During th 
Civil War he held administrative jobs i 2 
the Republican state administration and 
in 1871 was appointed collector of the Port 
of New York by Grant. This post gave 
him control over considerable patronage; 
and, though not personally corrupt, Arthur une 
managed his power in the interests of the 
New York machine so openly that est 


from his responsibilities. 


In 1880 Arthur was nominated ‘se 
President in the hope of conciliating 


familiar role as spoilsman, backed ci 
service reform, reorganized the cabinet 
prosecuted political associates accused 
post office graft. Losing machine sup 
and failing to gain the reformers, he 
not renominated. He died in New Yor. 


abilities, he was a better President th 
his previous record promised. The s' 
ard biography is by Howe. TS : 
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STEPHEN GROVER CLEVELAND 
was born at Caldwell, New Jersey, on 
March 18, 1837. He was admitted to the 
bar in Buffalo, New York, in 1859 and lived 
there as a lawyer, with occasional incur- 
sions into Democratic politics, for more 
than twenty years. He did not participate 
{n the Civil War. As mayor of Buffalo in 
1881, he carried through a reform program 
so ably that the Democrats ran him suc- 
cessfully for governor in 1882. In 1884 he 
won the Democratic nomination for Presi- 
dent. The campaign contrasted Cleveland’s 
spotless public career with the uncertain 
record of James G. Blaine, the Republican 
eandidate, and Cleveland received enough 
Mugwump (independent Republican) sup- 
port to win by 219 to 182 electoral votes. 


As President, Cleveland pushed civil 
service reform, opposed the pension grab 
and attacked the high tariff rates. While 
in the White House he married Frances 
Folsom (1886). Renominated in 1888, 
Cleveland was defeated by Benjamin Har- 
rison, polling more popular but fewer elec- 
toral votes. In 1892 he was re-elected over 
Harrison, 277 to 145, with 22 votes for 
James EB. Weaver, the Populist candidate. 
When the Panic of 1893 burst upon the 
country, Cleveland’s attempts to solve it 
by sound-money measures alienated the 
free-silver wing of the party, while his 
tariff policy alienated the protectionists. 
In 1894 he sent troops to break the Pull- 


man strike. In foreign affairs his firmness .- 


caused Great Britain to) back down in the 
Venezuela border dispute. 


in his last years Cleveland was an active 
and much respected public figure. He died 
in Princeton, New Jersey, on June 24, 1908. 
An honest, stubborn, high-principled man, 
Cleveland was an old-fashioned liberal in 
the nineteenth-century sense who was baf- 
fied by the new problems of industrial 
society. The standard biographies are by 
Nevins and McElroy. 


BENJAMIN HARRISON 
Was born in North Bend, Ohio, on August 
20, 1833, the grandson of William Henry 
arrison. A graduate of Miami University, 
_ §2 took up the law in Indiana and became 
‘wtive in Republican politics. In 1853 he 
“i§orried Caroline Lavinia Scott. During the 
C¥ril War he rose to the rank of brigadier 
general. A sound-money Republican, he 
was elected senator from Indiana in 1880 
and in 1888 received the Republican nomi- 
nation for President on the 8th ballot. 
Though behind on the popular vote, he 
won over Grover Cleveland in the electoral 
college by 233 to 168. 


As President, Benjamin Harrison failed 
to please either the bosses or the reform 
element in the party. In foreign affairs he 
backed Secretary of State Blaine whose 
policy foreshadowed later American im- 


perialism. In 1892 Harrison was renomi- 
nated, but Cleveland beat him in the elec- 
tion. His wife died in the White House in 
1892, and Harrison married her niece, Mary 
Scott (Lord) Dimmick, in 1896. After his 
presidency, he resumed law practice. He 
died in Indianapolis, Indiana, on March 
13, 1901. Harrison was an honest man of 
very medium adilities. 


WILLIAM McKINLEY 
was born in Niies, Ohio, on January 29, 
1843. A graduate of Allegheny College, he 
rose from the ranks to become a majer in 
the Civil War. Subsequently he opened 
a law office in Canton, Ohio, and in 1871 
married Ida Saxton. Elected to Congress 
in 1876, he served there steadily til] 1891, 
except for 1883-85. His faithful advocacy 
of business interests culminated in the 
passage of the highly protective McKinley 
Tariff of 1890. With the support of Mark 
Hanna, a shrewd Cleveland businessman 
interested in safeguarding tariff protec- 
tion, McKinley became governor of Ohio in 
1892 and Republican presidential candidate 
in 1896. The business community, alarmed 
by the progressivism of William Jennings 
Bryan, the Democratic candidate, spent 
considerable money to assure McKinley’s 
victory which was by the margin of 271 to 
176 in the electoral college. 


The chief event of McKinley’s adminis- 
tration was the war with Spain which 
resulted in our acquisition of the Philip- 
pines and other islands. With imperialism 
as an issue, McKinley defeated Bryan again 
in the election of 1900 by 292 to 155. On 
September 6, 1901, he was shot at Buffalo 
by Leon F. Czolgosz, an anarchist, and he 
died there on September 14. McKinley was 
a characteristic Republican politician dedi- 
cated to the service of the business com- 
munity. The standard biography is by 
Olcott. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
was born in New York City on October 27, 
1858. A Harvard graduate, he was early 
interested in ranching, in politics and in 
writing picturesque historical narratives. 
He was a Republican member of the New 
York Assembly in 1882-84, an unsuccessful 
candidate for mayor of New York in 1886, 
a U. S. Civil Service Commissioner under 
Harrison, Police Commissioner of New York 
City in 1895 and Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy under McKinley in 1897. After 
exuding a belligerence which helped bring 
on the war with Spain, he resigned in 1898 
to help organize a volunteer regiment 
hamed the Rough Riders and take a more 
direct’ part in the war. Always publicity- 
shrewd, he won the New York guberna- 
torial nomination in 1898 in spite of pro- 


nounced lack of enthusiasm on the part of — 


the bosses. 


Paes 


, r two years of TR. in Albany, the 
ms ie York bosses succeeded in getting him 
_ the vice-presidential nomination in 1900. 
_ Roosevelt accepted it with reluctance, feel- 
- ing that his career had been ruined. As 
_ President on McKinley’s assassination, he 
perceived the new popular mood of pro- 
gressivism and initiated a policy of trust 
busting, designed to control giant corpora- 
tions. He also strengthened government 
powers over interstate commerce and 
launched a conservation program to save 
natural resources. In foreign affairs he pur- 
sued a truculent policy, permitting the 
_ instigation of a revolt in Panama to dis- 
_pose of Colombian objections to the Pan- 
_ ama Canal and helping to maintain the 
balance of power in the East by bring- 
ing the Russo-Japanese war to an end. 
-In 1904 he decisively defeated Alton B. 
_ Parker, his conservative Democratic op- 
ponent, by an electoral. margin of 336 to 
140. 


Following his second term he went big- 
game hunting in Africa and toured Europe. 
On his return to the United States, his 
increasing coldness toward Taft led him 
to overlook his earlier disclaimer of third- 
term ambitions and to re-enter politics. 
Defeated by the machine in’ the Republi- 
can convention of 1912, he organized the 
Progressive party and polled more votes 
than Taft, though the split brought about 
the election of Wilson. From 1915 on, 
Roosevelt strongly favored intervention in 
the European war. He became deeply em- 
bittered at Wilson’s refusal to allow him 
to raise a volunteer division. He died in 
Oyster Bay, New York, on January 6, 1919. 
He was married twice: in 1880 to Alice 
Hathaway Lee, who died in 1884; and in 

_ 1886 to Edith Kermit Carow. 


The athletic advocate of the strenuous 
life, with his high voice, prominent teeth 
and thick glasses, Roosevelt captured the 
imagination of the American people. More 
sober judgment suggests that, so far as his 
progressivism was concerned, his bark was 
worse than his bite, but he was one of 
the great personalities of American history. 
The standard biography is by Pringle. 


WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT 
was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, on Septem- 
ber 15, 1857. A Yale graduate, he entered 
Ohio Republican politics in the eighteen 
eighties. In 1886 he married Helen Herron. 
From 1887 to 1890, he served on the Ohio 
superior court; 1890-92, as solicitor gen- 

eral of the United States; 1892-1900, on 


the federal circuit court. In 1900 McKinley 
appointed him president of the Philippine 
Commission and in 1901 governor general. 
Taft had great success in pacifying the 
_ Filipinos, 


¥ 


solving the problem of the 
rch lands, improving economic condi- 
ions and establishing limited self-govern- 


ment. His period as Secretary of War 1904- _ 
08 further demonstrated his capacity as — 
administrator and conciliator; and he was _ 
Roosevelt’s hand-picked successor in 1908. 

In the election he polled 321 electoral votes — 
to 162 for William Jennings Bryan. 


As President, though he carried on many 
of Roosevelt’s policies, Taft got into in- — 
creasing trouble with the progressive wing _ 
of the party and displayed mounting ir- — 
ritability and indecision. After -his de- 
feat in 1912, he became professor of con- 
stitutional law at Yale. In 1921 he was — 
appointed Chief Justice of the United 
States. He died in Washington on March — 
8, 1930. Enormously large, deliberate and 
good-humored, Taft excelled as an admin- — 
istrator and judge, not as a political — 
leader. ip. 


The standard biography is by Pringle. ~ 


THOMAS WOODROW WILSON — 
was born in Staunton, Virginia, on Decem- — 
ber 28, 1856. A Princeton graduate, he ~ 
turned from law practice to post-graduate — 
work in political science at Johns Hopkins 
University, receiving his Ph.D. in 1886. 
He taught at Bryn Mawr, Wesleyan and 
Princeton, and in 1902 was made president — 
of Princeton, After an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to democratize the social life o 
Princeton, he welcomed an invitation in 
1910 to be the Democratic gubernator 
candidate in New Jersey. His success in 
fighting the machine and putting through . 
a reform program attracted national at- 
tention. ee 


In 1912, after a protracted contest at 
Baltimore, Wilson won the Democratic 
nomination on the 46th ballot. In 
election he received 435 electoral votes 
88 for Roosevelt and 8 for Taft. During 
his first term Wilson proceeded under the 
standard of the New Freedom to enact a 
program of domestic reform, including tI 
Federal Reserve Act, the Clayton Ant: 
trust Act, the establishment of the Fede: 
Trade Commission and other measures ¢ 
signed to restore competition in the 
of the great monopolies. In foreign affa. 
while privately sympathetic with the 
lies, he strove to maintain strict neutral 
in the European war and warned both sides 
against encroachments on American inter- 
ests. 


Re-elected in 1916 as a peace candid 
he tried to mediate between the war. 
nations; but, when the Germans resu 
unrestricted submarine warfare in 1 
Wilson brought the United States 
what he now believed was a war to m 
the world safe for democracy. He supp! 
the classic formulations of Aliied war 
and the armistice of November, 1918, vy 
negotiated on the basis of Wilson’s Fou 
teen Points. In 1919 he strove at Versa 
to lay the foundations for enduring pea 


¥ 


e accepted the Rapertedtions of the Ver-_ 


sailles Treaty in the expectation that they 
could be remedied by action within the 
_ League of Nations. He probably could have 
secured ratification of the treaty if he had 
adopted a more conciliatory attitude to- 
vard the mild reservationists; but his in- 
ence on all or nothing eventually 


aused the diehard isolationists and die-_ 


hhard Wilsonites to unite in rejecting a 
ompromise. 


In September, 1919, Wilson suffered a 


aralytic stroke which limited his future 
activity, After the presidency he lived on 
etirement in Washington, dying Febru- 

3, 1924. He was married twice—in 1885 
Ellen Louise Axson, who died in 1914, 
in 1915 to Edith Bolling Galt. A man 

of high principle, inspiring eloquence and 
at intellectual ability, Wilson was the 

+ leader to fire the imagination of the 
asses of the world with the vision of 
orld peace. The standard biography is by 


F 


W/ARREN GAMALIEL HARDING 

rn in Morrow County, Ohio, on No- 

er 2, 1865. After attending Ohio Cen- 
Ollege, Harding became interested 

irnalism and in 1884 bought the 

, (Ohio) Star. In 1891 he married 

hy widow, Florence Kling De Wolfe. 

S paper prospered, he entered Re- 
can politics, serving as state senator 


tak 


Boney, and as lieutenant governor 


>in the 1916 convention. 
the 1920 Republican convention 


id Frank O. Lowden, Harding was made 
‘dark-horse nominee on his solemn 
irmation that there was no reason in 
past that he should not be. Straddling 
sue question, Harding was elected 

ily with 404 electoral votes to 127 for 
. Cox, his Democratic opponent. 

net contained some able men, but 

me manifestly unfit for public office. 

‘Ss Own intimates were mediocre 

ey were not corrupt. The impend- 
sclosure of scandals in the Interior 

4 Justice departments and in the Vet- 
‘eau, as well as political setbacks, 

y worried him. On his return 

laska in 1923, he died suddenly at 


man, undiscriminating in his 

3, lacking in political ideas or 

Harding was totally unfitted for 
idency. 


‘JOHN CALVIN COOLIDGE 

s born in Plymouth, Vermont, on July 
1872. An Amherst graduate, he went 
W practice at Northampton, Massa- 


Goodhue in 1905. He entered Hope 

state politics, becoming successively m 

of Northampton, state. senator, lieuten 
governor and, in 1919, governor. His co: 4 
duct in regard to the Boston police strike © 
in 1919 won him a somewhat undeserved — 
reputation for decisive action and brought — 
him the Republican vice-presidential nom- — 
ination in 1920. After Harding’s death © 
Coolidge handled the Washington scandals 
with care and finally managed to save the © 
Republican party from public blame for 
the widespread corruption. 


In 1924 Coolidge won re-election without ~ 
difficulty, getting 382 electoral votes to 
1386 for the Democrat, John W. Davis, and ~ 
13 for Robert M. La Follette running on the ~ 
Progressive ticket. His second term, like his — 
first, was characterized by deference to big — 
business, indifference to the underprivi- 
leged and a general satisfaction with the 
existing economic order. He stated that he — 
did not choose to run in 1928, but he may — 
have hoped to be drafted anyway. 5 


After his presidency, Coolidge lived — 
quietly in Northampton, writing an un- © 
illuminating Autobiography and conduct- 
ing a syndicated column. He died in North- — 
ampton, Massachusetts, on January 5, 1933. 
His dry, Yankee humor, his frugality and © 
glumness made him a paradoxically popu- — 
lar President in the boom period. The 
standard bicgraphies are by White and — 
Fuess. E 


HERBERT CLARK HOOVER — 
was born at West Branch, Iowa, an August — 
10, 1874. A Stanford graduate, he worked ~ 
from 1895 to 1913 as a mining engineer — 
and consultant in North America, Europe, — 
Asia, Africa and Australia. In 1899 he mar- — 
ried Lou Henry. During the First World 
War he served with distinction as chairman — 
of the American Relief Committee in Lon- © 
don, as chairman of the Commission for — 
Relief in Belgium and as United States 
Food Administrator. His political affilia- 
tions were still sufficiently indeterminate 
for him to be mentioned as a possibility 
for both Republican and Democratic nomi- | 
nations in 1920; but after the election he 
served both Harding and Coolidge as Sec- 
retary of Commerce. 


In the election of 1928 Hoover received — 
444 electoral votes to 87 for Alfred E. 
Smith, the Democratic candidate. He soon 
faced the worst depression in the nation’s | 
history; but his attacks upon it were © 
hampered by his devotion to the theory 
that the forces which brought the crisis 
would soon bring the revival, and then by — 
his belief that in too many areas the . 
eral government had no power to act 
a succession of vetces he struck ow! 
measures proposing a national | 
system or national relief; he 


m. did he yield e papular t pressure aha 
p agencies to make SES CRESHCY, loans 
lostly to large business) . 


_ After his defeat in 1932, Hoover occu- 

pied himself with private business and 
with books and speeches attacking the 
New Deal. President Truman brought him 
back into official life by charging him in 
_1846 with various world food missions. 


FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 


was born in Hyde Park, New York, on Jan- 
wary 30, 1882. A Harvard graduate, he at- 
tended Columbia Law School and was ad- 
“Mmitted to the New York bar. In 1910 he 
was elected to the New York state senate 
as a Democrat. Re-elected in 1912, he was 
appointed Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
by Woodrow Wilson in 1913. In 1920 his 
radiant personality and his war services 
resulted in his nomination for Vice Presi- 
dent as James M. Cox’s running mate. 
After his defeat, he returned to law prac- 
_ tice in New York. In August, 1921, Roose- 
‘yelt was stricken with infantile paralysis 
while at Campobello, New Brunswick. After 
a long and gallant fight against the dis- 
ease he recovered partial use of his legs. 
In 1924 and 1928 he led the fight at the 
Democratic national conventions for the 
nomination of Governor Alfred E. Smith 
of New York; and in 1928 Roosevelt was 
himself induced to run for governor of 
New York. He was elected and was re- 
elected in 1930. 


In 1932 Roosevelt received the Demo- 
cratic nomination for President and im- 
mediately launched a campaign which 
brought new spirit to a weary and dis- 
couraged nation. He won the election over 
Herbert Hoover by a margin of 472 to 59 
in the electoral college. His first term was 
‘characterized by an unfolding of the New 
Deal program, with greater benefits for 
labor, the farmers and the unemployed, 
and the progressive estrangement of most 
of the business community. 


At an early stage Roosevelt became aware 
of the menace to world peace involved in 
the existence of totalitarian fascism, and 
from 1937 on he tried to focus public at- 
tention on the trend of events in Europe 
and Asia. As a result he was widely de- 
nounced as a warmonger. He was re-elected 
in 1936 over Alfred M. Landon by the 
Overwhelming electoral margin of 523 to 
8; and the gathering international crisis 
caused him to decide to run again in 1940. 
‘He defeated Wendell L, Willkie, 449 to 82. 


 Rooseyelt’s program to bring maximum 
aid to Britain and, after June, 1941, to 
ussia was bitterly opposed by a small but 
organized minority, until the Japanese at- 
ek on Pearl Harbor restored national 
nity. During the war Roosevelt shelved 
New Deal in the interests of concili- 


though handicapped by persistent 


ating the Dp Neess ‘community, poth in ye 
order to get full production during the 
war and to prepare the way for a united | 
acceptance of the peace settlements after’ 
the war. A series of conferences with 
Winston Churchill and Joseph Stalin laid 
down the bases for the postwar world. In 
1944 he was elected to a fourth term, run- 
ning against Governor Thomas E. Dewey. 


On April 12, 1945, Roosevelt died at 
Warm Springs, Georgia, shortly after his 
return from the Yalta Conference. His 
wife, Anna Eleanor Roosevelt, whom he — 
married in 1905, is a woman of great abil- 
ity who made significant contributions to 
her husband’s policies. No President has 
been faced with so many staggering respon- 
sibilities, both at home and abroad, as — 
Franklin, Roosevelt. His success in bringit ay 
America safely through the greatest depres- 
sion and the greatest war in world history | 
was an accomplishment of the highest 
statesmanship; and his buoyant, fighting — 
personality has left an indelible impr ession. 


HARRY S. TRUMAN. 
was born on a farm near Lamar, Mis- ; 
souri, on May 8, 1884. During the First 
World War he served in France with the 
129th Field Artillery. After engaging briefly 
and unsuccessfully in the haberdashery — 
business in Kansas City, Truman entered — 
local politics. Under the sponsorship of | 
Thomas Pendergast, Democratic boss 
Missouri, he held a number of local offices, 
preserving his personal honesty in the | 
midst of a notoriously corrupt political — 
machine. In 1934 he was elected to i 
Senate and was re-elected in 1940. During 
his first term he was a loyal but quiet sup- 
porter of the New Deal; but in the course 
of his second term, an appointment as h 
of a Senate committee to investigate w 
production brought out his special « 
ities of honesty, common sense and h: 
work, and he won widespread respect. — 


Nominated as Democratic candidat 
Vice President in 1944, Truman he 
President on Roosevelt’s death and ir 
diately found himself confronted 
complex postwar problems, both at hom 
and abroad. His first efforts at solutio 
were not markedly successful, and 
1946, the Republicans captured the 
gress. The last two years of his first t 


1 


gressional opposition, were disting 
by such proposals as the Marshall 
and the Civil Rights program; and 
man’s general record was held in > 
popular judgment to compare favo 
with that of the Republican Co 
Following a campaign in which T 
revealed himself as a militant champ 
of New Deal principles, he won re-elec 
over Governor Thomas E. Dewey, of New 
York, in a stunning political upset. .__ 
vs. 


Presidents & (parties!) Born birth Died Term inaug.}| death Vice Presidents? 


a Washington (F)*....... Feb. 22, 1732 | Va. Dec. 14, 1799 | 1789-1797 | 57 67 1. John Adams F 
J. Adams (F)......- '..| Oct. 30,1735 | Mass. | July 4, 1826 | 1797-1801 61 99 2. Thomas Jeffersoné — 
3. Jefferson (D-R)....... Apr. 13, 1743 | Va. July 4, 1828 | 1801-1809 | 57 83 3. Aaron Burr — 
reine 5 Fark 5 Bei eo eae carries id Ne neta i 4. George Clinton 
. 16, 1751 | Va. June 28, 1836 | 1809-1817 | 57 85 George Clinton’ 


= q 5. Elbridge Gerry® 4 
. 28, 1758 | Va. July 4, 1831 | 1817-1825 | 58 73 6. Daniel D. Tompkins 
11, 1767 | Mass. } Feb. 23, 1848 | 1825-1829 | 57 80 7. John C. Calhoun 
. 15, 1767 | S.C. | June’ 8, 1845 | 1829-1837 | 61 78 John C. Calhoun? 
50 sare TER Regu ee tara re aac coer AP a sf 8. Martin Van Buren 
5, 1782 | N.Y. | July 24, 1862 | 1837-1841 | 54 79 9. Richard M. Johnson — 
9, 1773 | Va. Apr. 4, 1841 | 1841-1841 | 68 68. | 10. John Tyler . h 
. 29, 1790 | Va. Jan. 18, 18622) 1841-18455 be ene ae ce ‘ 
2, 1795 | N.C. | June 15, 1849 | 1845-1849 | 49 53 | 11. George M. Dallas 
. 24, 1784 | Va. July 9, 1850 | 1849-1850 | 64 65 | 12. Millard Fillmore 
. 7, 1800) N.Y. | Mar. 8, 1874 | 1850-1853 | 50 74 
- 23, 1804 | N.H. | Oct. 8, 1869 | 1853-1857 | 48 64 | 13. William R. King? : 
. 23, 1791 |~-Pa. June 1, 1868 | 1857-1861 | 65 77 (| 14. John C.Breckinridge — 
. 12, 1809 | Ky. Apr. 15, 1865 | 1861-1865 | 52 56 15. Hannibal Hamlin ~~ 
SEER NG Aaland Gee Pol aaa hake oo ee a aa a oe 16. Andrew Johnson 
. 29,1808 | N.C. | July 31, 1875 | 1865-1869 | 56 66 Ree eee tne Hs 2 
27, 1822 | Ohio | July 23, 1885 | 1869-1877 | 46 63 | 17. Schuyler Colfax 
Axis ERAS ARO DRA A WOE CS eRe ER ORe So [ELE Mtg Re an 18. Henry Wilson E 
4, 1822 | Ohio | Jan. 17, 1893 | 1877-1881 | 54 70 | 19. William A. Wheeler 
. 19, 1831 | Ohio | Sept. 19, 1881 | 1881-1881 | 49 49 | 20. Chester A. Arthur — 
5, 1830 | Vt. Nov. 18, 1886 | 1881-1885 | 50 56 Ao ee ic 
- 18, 1837 | N. J. | June 24, 1908 | 1885-1889 | 47 71 (| 21. Thomas A. Hendrick 
. 20, 1833 | Ghio | Mar. 13, 1901 | 1889-1893 | 55 67 | 22. Levi P. Morton ; 
Ai fey, |p sae 1893-1897 |... .. | 23. Adlai E. Stevenson 
Ohio | Sept. 14, 1901 | 1897-1901 | 54 58 | 24. Garret A. Hobarts ~~ 
eases gee ee ALY eo fe He 25. Theodore Roosevelt | 
F N.Y. | Jan. 6, 1919 | 1901-1909 | 42 60 | 26. Charles W. Fairbanks — 
1) Sle aera ene Sept. 15, 1857 | Ohio | Mar. 8, 1930 | 1909-1913 | 51 72 | 27 James S. Sherman? — 
RE ae a Dec. 28, 1856 | Va. Feb. 3, 1924 | 1913-1921 | 56 67 | 28. Thomas R. Marshall 


ety eee Nov. 2, 1865 | Ohio | Aug.- 2, 1923 | 1921-1923 | 55 |. 57 | 29. Calvin Coolidge 
Feces July 4, 1872 | Vt. Jan. 5, 1933 | 1923-1929 51 60 | 30. Charles G. Dawes _ 
) eat Zant va Aug 1O21874lewa o|sccnees. cece 1929-1933 | 54 a 31. Charles Curtis 
Jan. 30, 1882 | N.Y. | Apr. 12, 1945 | 1933-1945 | 51 63 | 32. John N. Garner 
Bisa ORGIES aS Sencgenc eich 2 LM ban aca ee A meer gm REAM ph ceet 7 ts 33. Henry A. Wallace 


2 ANE NERS A or eeey ped bee ee Pg te Ba, teen acta eines Fe ai 34. Harry S. Truman 
Bee. 3 : Meshes oo oe el 945= 60 ai 35. Alben W. Barkley 


a 


8 Died in 

Died in office Nov. 22, 

M4 Cleveiand, in the second 
and so on to Truman, the 
zolgosz). 16 Died in office 


- 
4 


The Proposed Twenty-Second Amendment 


21, 1947, Congress appréved and the office of Fresident or acting as Presi 
states a proposal for a 22nd dent during the remainder of such term.” 
to the Constitution, which To become an amendment, the proposal - 

to two the number of terms must be ratified by three-quarters of t 

erson could serve as President states within 7 years after its submissio 

‘However, the proposal says that to the states. Twenty-four states had rat 

itation “shall not apply to any per- __— fied it as of Sept., 1950: California, Co 

ding the office of President when rado, Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, Ioy 

Was proposed by the Congress, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine (first to ratify 

10t prevent any person who may Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebrask 

ding the office of President, or acting New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Y¥ Kk, 
esident, ring the term within which North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylv 
icle becomes operative from holding South Dakota, Vermont, Virginia, \ S 


me 


idents of the United States 


Siedceetaayey wea Year and place Rane 
Wife’s nanie of birth Married Died Sons 


Mrs. Martha Dandridge Custis 


1732, Va. ss 
Abigail Smith - 1744, Mass. 1764 1818 3 2 
Mrs. Martha Wayles Skelton 1748, Va. 1772 1782 1 § 
Mrs. Dorothy “Dolly” Payne Todd 1772, N.C. 1794 1849 y ae 
I Eliza Kortright 1768, N. Y. 1786 1830 sy ee 
Q.Adams .: Louisa Catherine Johnson 1775, England 1797 1852 3 ak 
Mrs. Rachel Donelson Robards 1767, Va. 1791 1828 Se oie 
_ Van Buren Hannah Hoes 1783, N.Y. 1807 1819 4 
_ W. 1H. Harrison Anna Symmes : 1775, N. J. 1795 1864 6 
_ Tyler Letitia Christian 1790, Va. 1813 1842 3 
RES A Julia Gardiner 1820, N.Y. 1844 1889 a 
— Polk Sarah Childress 1803, Tenn. 1824 1891 = 
Taylor Margaret Smith 1788, Md. 1810 1852 1 + 
Fillmore Abigail Powers 1798, N.Y. 1826 1853 A 
Mrs. Caroline Carmichael McIntosh 1813, N. J. 1858 1881 Be 
_ Pierce Jane Means: Appleton 1806, N. H. 1834 1863 3 
Buchanan (Unmarried) Aue poms of Eas = 
Lincoln Mary Todd 1818, Ky. 1842 1882 4 
Johnson Eliza McCardle 1810, Tenn. 1827 1876 3 
Grant Julia Dent 1826, Mo. 1848 1902 3 
Hayes Lucy Ware Webb 1831, Ohio 1852 1889 7 
_ Garfield . * Lucretia Rudolph 1832, Ohio 1858 1918 5 
Arthur Ellen Lewis Herndon 1837, Va. 1859 1880 2 
Cleveland Frances Folsom 1864, N.Y. 1886 1947 2 
_ B. Harrison Caroline Lavinia Scott 1832, Ohio 1853 1892 1 
= Mrs. Mary Scott Lord Dimmick 1858, Pa. 1896 1948 ar 
_ McKinley Ida Saxton 1847, Ohio 1871 1907 
__ T. Roosevelt Alice Hathaway Lee 1861, Mass. 1880 1884 SE 
Edith Kermit Carow 1861, Conn. 1886 1948 4 
_ Taft Helen Herron 1861, Ohio 1886 1943 2 
~ Wilson Ellen Louise Axson 1860, Ga. 1885 1914 By 
feo Mrs. Edith Bolling Galt 1872, Va. 1915 ee 3 
Harding Mrs. Florence Kling DeWolfe 1860, Ohio 1891 1924 Sent 
Coolidge: Grace Anna Goodhue 1879, Vt. 1905 mraz a2 
Hoover Lou Henry ; 1875, lowa 1899 1944 2 
F. D. Roosevelt Anna Eleanor Roosevelt 1884, N. Y. 1905 sit § 
Truman Bess Wallace ‘ 1885, Mo. 1919 ee 


a National Committee Chairmen Since 1916 
\E 5 Source: Republican and Democratic National Committees. 


. Chairman and (state) : Term Chairman and (state) 

; Republican Republican (Contd.) +e 
William Re WanICOX CNS VD i.e aie ctantangtieins e's Se as0 1916-18 Guy G. Gabrielson (N. J.)...........2...000 
Will Hays (Ind.)................- Mee Celera hiiie 1918-21 has 
Pohl Adams (lowa)......0606. ss ceee ec seene 1921-24 Democratic © 2 

William M. Butler (Mass.).................00008 1924-28 Vance McCormick (Pa.)............-02005 
mibubert Work (Col0.).:.... aos sciciicwe es sce un sie 1928-29 Homer Cummings (Conn.)..............-- 

_ Claudius H. Huston (Tenn.)............000000ee 1929-30 | George White (Ohio).............cseeeeee 
mafTBeOf D. FOSSiCOIG)..2/6 saitsc oainicelels sielvialsieie ', 1930-32 Cordell Huil'(Tenn) oe caer ween z, 
MEveratt, Sanders (ind.).s.ijs sie. Jalejeeweseisne vase 1932-34 | Clem Shaver (W. Va.).........2-.0seeeeeee é 

| Henry P. Fletcher (Pa.).......c.sceccesesceeees 1934-36 | John J. Raskob (N. Y.)............. aS 

Bedotin Hamilton CKANs.). xrcieicce«ajeies se cieeg cies ed . 1936-40 James A. Farley (N. Y.)..... 

Eicsopt We Martin, SrsCMaSS.). ores v:ciar = njhja'er010.sinie's 1940-42 Edward J. Flynn (N. Y.)..... 
Harrison E. Spangler (lowa).............0s0s0 es 1942-44 Frank C. Walker (Mont.)..............+ 


Herbert Brownell, Jr. (N. Y.)........0- 00000002 1944-46 Robert E. Hannegan (Mo.)........-.<50+ 
BGALFONREECO CTONIL): cece oisce a ccunsee cies. 1946-48 J. Howard McGrath (R. |.)...........-55 PY 
Hugh D. Scott, Jr. (Pa.).........6.-.2eeeeeeeee 1948-49 | William M, Boyle, Jt. (Mo.)..........02-0205 


ofnd. sine year of the first session of a Congress was holding its arsth st 
ain Congress, double the number of any odd year, subtract 1787 from ] 
ea add 1787. To find which and divide by 2. Ue Se 


_ sTaTE. The Secretary of State has the 
rincipal responsibility, under the Presi- 
dent, for the determination of the policy 
of the government in relation to interna- 
tional problems. He is charged with the 
conduct of negotiations pertaining to the 
rotection of American rights and inter- 
ests throughout the world, and the pro- 


the United States and other countries. He 
also performs certain domestic duties, such 


s tates and publishing the laws enacted by 
Congress. 


A Department of Foreign Affairs was 
stablished in 1781 and was reconstituted 
27, 1789, following adoption of the 
titution. The name was changed Sept. 
789, to the Department of State. 


HASURY. The Secretary of the Treasury 
hharged by law with the management of 
: national finances. He superintends the 
oll ction of the revenue; grants warrants 
money drawn from the Treasury in 
uance of appropriations made by law, 
r the payment of moneys into the 
‘ury; directs the forms of keeping and 
ing public accounts; prepares plans 
e improvement of the revenue and 
f r the support of the public credit; and 
subr pmits a report annually to Congress on 
the condition of the public finances, and 
6 results of activities under his super- 
m, which include, among others, the 
mage and printing of money, and the 
istration of the Coast Guard, Nar- 


sible for supporting and defending the 
0 stitution against all enemies, either 


gn or domestic, and maintaining, by 


f the United States and its pos- 
and areas vital to its interest. He 
rged with advancing the national 
es and interests of the United States, 
with safeguarding internal security as 
d by higher authority. For these 
, he may conduct integrated mili- 
; yperations on ea land, on the sea, 
the air, 


n July 26, 1947, the National Military 
blishment was created by the Na- 
Security Act of 1947. The name was 
ed Aug. 10, 1949, to the Department 
ense. Subordinate to the Secretary of 
se are the Secretaries of the Army, 
) Navy, and of the Air Force. These 
Secretaries have neither Cabinet 
or direct access to the President.. 


The Executive Departments — 


Adapted from Congressional Directory and U. S. Governiieet Oryantzation Manual. 


JUSTICE. The Attorney General is the 


chief law officer of the Federal Govern- 


ment. He represents the United States in 


legal matters generally and gives advice ~ 


and opinions when requested by the Presi- 
dent or by the heads of the executive de- 
partments. He appears in the Supreme 
Court in cases of exceptional importance, 
exercises general superintendence over 
United States district attorneys and mar- 
shals in the various judicial districts, and 
provides special counsel for the United 
States when the character of the interests 


involved requires such action. The Federal 


Bureau of Investigation and the Bureau of 
Prisons are under his direction. 


The office of Attorney General was cre-_ 


ated Sept. 24, 1789. Although he was one 
of the original Cabinet members, he was 
not head of a department until June 22, 
1870, when the Department of Justice was 
created. 


POST OFFICE. The Postmaster General is 
executive head of the Postal Service. Sub- 
ject to approval of the President, he makes 
postal treaties with foreign governments. 


The office of Postmaster General and a 
temporary post office system were created 
Sept. 22, 1789. The first detailed provisions 
for a department were made Feb. 20, 1792, 
and later legislation developed the Postal 
System. The Postmaster General did not 
become a Cabinet member until 1829, and 
the department did not receive executive 
status until June 8, 1872. 


INTERIOR. The Secretary of the Interior 
has the primary. task of developing and 


conserving the natural resources of the . 


United States and its territories for this 


and future generations. He is charged with . 


the supervision of public business relating 
to such offices as the General Land Office, 
Bureau of Reclamation, Geological Survey, 
Office of Indian Affairs, National Park Sery- 
ice, Bureau of Mines, Division of Terri- 
tories and Island Possessions, etc. 


The Department of the Interior was 


created Mar, 3, 1849. 


AGRICULTURE. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is charged with acquiring and diffus- 
ing among the people of the United States 
useful information on subjects connected 
with agriculture in the most general and 
comprehensive sense of the term. For that 
purpose he conducts a comprehensive re- 
search and educational program. He is 
also required to administer many other 
Federal laws which relate to marketing and — 
distribution of agricultural products; the 


fiber and related products; the ‘Prote ctl 


sistas nities 


regulation of interstate commerce in food, j 5 


ns, exe Aree 


aah eee t of the national forests, 
fs credit, agricultural adjustment, con- 
vation and land use, farm tenancy, and 
al rehabilitation and electrification. 
The Department of Agriculture was cre- 
ated May 15, 1862, and administered by 
- @ Commissioner of Agriculture until Feb. 
_ 9, 1889, when it was made an executive de- 
_ partment and the office of Secretary was 
created. 
COMMERCE. The Secretary of Commerce 
_ directs such activities as population, agri- 
culture and other censuses; collection, 
analysis and dissemination of commercial 
statistics; promotion of foreign and do- 
mestic commerce; coastal and geodetic sur- 
veys; establishment of commodity weights, 
measures, and standards; supervision of 
the issuance of patents and the registra- 
tion of trade-marks; maintenance of aids 
to air navigation; development of inland 
_ waterway transportation. 

On Mar. 4, 1913, all labor activities were 
transferred out of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor, and it was renamed the 

- Department of Commerce. 


} Earlier Departments 


WAR. The War Department was created 
Aug. 7, 1789, to succeed a similar depart- 

ment established before the adoption of 

_ the Constitution. Its activities were placed 

"under the Department of Defense on July 
26, 1947. 


NAVY. On April 7, 1789, the conduct of 
naval affairs was placed under the War De- 


Presidential Succession 


Under the Constitution, the Vice Presi- 
dent is next in line for the Presidency; 
and, according to the Presidential Succes- 
sion Act of 1886, the Vice President was to 
_be followed by the Secretary of State, Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, Secretary of War, 
Attorney General, Postmaster General, Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and Secretary of the 
Interior in that order, provided they were 
constitutionally eligible. The Secretaries of 
Agriculture, Commerce and Labor were not 
included since their posts had not yet been 
created. 
On July 18, 1947, President Truman 


Presidents and Congresses Coincident With Terms 


President Congresses President Congresses 
-Washington.......... 1-4 W.H, Harrison....... 27 
BRUAGS cea ieec'n soe Sam ch VIGhs wags os asthe» 27-28 
Aiickois! delsses T=102 Polar ds socal tnea via, eo-00 

icine tA Se Tava. d--9.snee ne. 31 

Bideinettiase Pee gat 6) EUNMOTE 1.6 bsieie,c1s uses 31-32 

SANDS 19-20 Pierce............... 33-34 

isisoe 21-24 Buchanan,.......... 35-36 


ing conditions, and advancing their cppor->— 
tunities for profitable employment. He has. 
the power to act as mediator and to ap- 
point commissioners of conciliation in la- 
bor disputes whenever in his judgment 
the interests of industrial peace may r 
quire it to be done, He directs the collec- ~ 
tion and collation of statistics concerning } 
conditions of labor; the promulgation an = 
enforcement of certain maximum hour, 
minimum wage, child labor, safety and — 
health stipulations in connection with 
Government supply contracts; the investi- 
gation of matters pertaining to children. 


A Bureau of Labor was created in 188 
under the Department of the Interior, an 
it later became an independent depart- 
ment without executive rank. It was re- 
turned to bureau status in the Departmen 
of Commerce and Labor, but on Mar. + 
1913, it became an independent executive 
department under its present name. 


partment, but on April 30, 1798, the De- ~ 
partment of the Navy was created. Its ac 
tivities were placed under the Department 
of Defense on July 26, 1947. : 


COMMERCE AND LABOR. The Department ~ 
of Commerce and Labor was created Feb. 
14, 1903, and divided Mar. 4, 1913, into 


two separate departments. a 


signed a bill making the Speaker of t 
House next in line after the Vice Pr 
dent, to be followed by the Senate Pri 
dent pro tempore provided both are con 
stitutionally eligible. They are followed b 
the Cabinet members in the same ord 
provided by the Act of 1886, with ik 
Secretaries of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Labor added in that order after the Secre- — 
tary of the Interior. Under the Nati 
Security Act of 1947, signed July 26, 1947, 
the new Secretary of Defense, replacing the 
Secretaries of War and the Navy, is thi 
in the succession line in the Cabinet. — 


President Congresses President 


Johnson...... walle ae 39-40 TT. Roosevelt........ 
Granites 53 tie ate ote ats Al-44 Taft. inept 
Hayes 90. Satie ore 45-46 Wilson.,....... ‘ 
Gatfléld cc. 2. she teen 47 Harding....... wajlae 
Arthitieccs sinc. ahs 47-48  Coolidge......... aS, 
Cleveland..... 49-50, 53-54 Hoover............. 
B. Harrison.......... 51-52 F. D. Roosevelt... . 
McKinley............ 55-57. Truman. 


_ Although the Constitution made no pro- 
vision for a President’s advisory group, the 
heads of the three executive departments 
(State, Treasury and War) and the At- 
_ torney General were organized by Wash- 
igton into such a group; and by about 
1793, the name “Cabinet” was applied to it. 
With the exception of the Attorney Gen- 
ral up to 1870 and the Postmaster Gen- 
al from 1829-72, Cabinet members have 
been heads of executive departments, al- 
ough other government officials may be 
lled to sit in whenever necessary. 

A Cabinet member is appointed by the 
resident, subject to the confirmation of 
1e Senate; and as his term is not fixed, 
he may be replaced at any time by the 


WASHINGTON Attorney General 


Levi Lincoln... ....... 1801 
Robert Smith......... 1805 
setae te John Breckinridge..... 1805 
shoes Caesar A. Rodney..... 1807 
“ae 1795 e : ret 
f ecretary of the Navy 
Eretery of he Treasury Benjamin Stoddert... Contd 
ee ae Robert Smith. . ieee 1801 
Secretary of War - MADISON 
Knox elercaicie ines s a Secretary of State 
rae 1796 Robert Smith....,.... 1809 
Sper bgee James Monroe........ 1811 
ttorney General 
BeTGE Randolph...) 29, TY Of the Trosoury 
William Bradford...... 1794 Albert Gallatin. ...... Contd 
Ch atau. 1795 George W. Campbell... 1814 


Alexander J. Dallas.... 1814 
Bee William H. Crawford... 1816 


Secretary of War 
William Eustis......... 1809 
... Contd John Armstrong....... 1813 
Pe ett 1800 James Monroe........ 1814 
William H. Crawford... 1815 
tary of the Treasury 
t, Jt... Contd Attorney General 
{ 1801 Caesar A. Rodney.... Contd 
William Pinckney...... 1811 
Richard Rush......... 1814 
epi > a ae Secretary of the Navy 
Paul Hamilton......... 1809 
William Jones......... 1813 
ieee .... Contd B. W. Crowninshield... 1814 
etary of the Navy 
amin Stoddert.... 1798 ahd hg 
Secretary of State 
John Quincy Adams.... 1817 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Pantene 1801 William H. Crawford... Contd 
etary of the Treasury Secretary of War 
Safediotels Contd John C. Calhoun....... 1817 
ee as0l. Attorney General 
Richard Rush....... . Contd 


William Wirt.......... 1817 


UU; S. Cabinet Members with Dates of Appointment 


President. At a change in Administration, 
it is customary for him to tender his resig- 
nation, but he remains in office until a 
successor is appointed. 

The table of Cabinet members lists only 
those members who actually served after 
being duly commissioned. It does not in- 
clude ad-interim appointments or cases 
where the appointee declined the Office. 
after appointment. ; 

The dates shown are those of appoint- 
ment. “Contd” indicates that the term 
continued from the previous Administra- 
tion for a substantial amount of time. 
Those cases where the term continued for 
only a few days, until a new appointment 
could be made, are not indicated. 


Secretary of the Navy Secretary of the Navy 
B. W. Crowninshield.. Contd John Branch.......... 1829 
Smith Thompson...... 1818 Levi Woodbury........ 1831 
Samuel L. Southard... 1823 Mahlon Dickerson..... 1834 
Sate OD EES VAN BUREN 
H Dad EIDE 1225 Secretary of State 
Rey ac aree John Forsyth......... Contd 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Richard Rush......... 1825 Secretary of the Treasury 
Levi Woodbury...... . Contd 


Secretary of War 


James Barbour........ 1825 Secretary of War . 
Peter B. Porter........ 1828 Joel R. Poinsett...... . 1837 
Attorney General wr Attorney General 
William Wirt......... Contd Benjamin F. Butler... Contd 

Felix Grundy.......... 1838 
Secretary of the Navy Henry D. Gilpin Raat 1840 
Samuel L. Southard. . Contd 
Postmaster General 
JACKSON Amos Kendall........ Contd 
John M, Niles......... 1840 
Secretary of State 
Martin Van Buren..... 1829 Secretary of the Navy 
Edward Livingston... .. 1831 Mahlon Dickerson,.., Contd 
Louis McLane.,....... 1833 James K. Paulding..... 1838 
John Forsyth.......... 1834 F 
Secretary of the Treasury , W. HARRISON 
Samuel D. Ingham..... 1829 
Louis McLane......... 1831 Sourtienr ewe 
William J. Duane...... 1833 Daniel Webster........ 1841 
Roger B. Taney....... 1833 
Levi Wesabe Nef ed 1334 Secretary of the Treasury 
Thomas Ewing........ 1841 
Secretary of War 
John H, Eaton......... 1829 Secretary of War 
Lowis Gassacm. manne 1831 John Bell........,.... 1841 
Attorney General Attorney General 
John M. Berrien....... 1829 John J, Crittenden..... 1841 
Roger B. Taney...... . 1831 } 
Benjamin F. Butler... 1833 Postmaster General 


Francis Granger....... 1841 
Postmaster General? f eng ibe 


William T. Barry,...,. 1829 Becretary of the N: Navy 
Amos Kendall......... 1835 George E, Bauger: 1s bh 


Upshur........ 1843 
nC. Calhoun....... 1844 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Thomas Ewing....... Contd 
Walter Forward....... 1841 
John C. Spencer....... 1843 
George M. Bibb....... 1844 
Secretary of War 
monn Bell 320. eo 0 cba. Contd 
John C. Spencer....... 1841 
James M. Porter....... 1843 
William Wilkins....... 1844 
} Attorney General 
John J. Crittenden.... Contd 
Hugh S. Legare....... 1841 
_ John Nelson.......... 1843 
y Postmaster General 
_ Francis Granger...... Contd 
Charles A. Wickliffe.... 1841 
Secretary of the Navy 
_ George E. Badger..... Contd 
Abel P. Upshur....... 1841 
_ David Henshaw....... 1843 
_ Thomas W. Gilmer... .. 1844 
John Y. Mason........ 1844 
POLK 
) Secretary of State 
_ James Buchanan...... 1845 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Robert J. Walker...... 1845 
Secretary of War 
/ William L. Marcy...... 1845 
i Attorney General 
John Y. Mason........ 1845 
Nathan Clifford....... 1846 
_ Isaac Toucey......... 1848 
: Postmaster General 
- Cave Johnson...... wee 1845 
. Secretary of the Navy 
George Bancroft....... , 1845 
John Y. Mason........ 1846 
TAYLOR 
=, Secretary of State 
John M. Clayton...,... 1849 
Secretary of the Treasury 
William M. Meredith... 1849 
| Secretary of War 
George W. Crawford.... 1849 
| Attorney General 
Reverdy Johnson...... 1849 
; Postmaster General 
Collamer........ 1849 


Thomas Corwin....... 


"FILLMORE 


Secretary of State 
Daniel Webster........ 
Edward Everett........ 

Secretary of the Treasury 
1850 


Secretary of War 
Charles M. Conrad..... 


Attorney General 
John J. Crittenden..... 


Postmaster General 
Nathan K. Hall........ 1850 
Samuel D. Hubbard.... 1852 

Secretary of the Navy 
William A. Graham... . 
John P. Kennedy...... 

Secretary of the Interior 
Thos. M. T. McKennon. 1850 


Alex. H. H. Stuart..... 1850 
PIERCE 
Secretary of State 
William L. Marcy...... 1853 
Secretary of the Treasury 
James Guthrie........ 1853 
Secretary of War 
Jefferson Davis........ 1853 
Attorney General 
Caleb Cushing........ 1853 
Postmaster General 
James Campbell....... 1853 

_ Secretary of the Navy 
James C. Dobbin. ..... 1853 


Secretary of the Interior 
Robert McClelland... . 1853 
BUCHANAN 
Secretary of State 
Lewis Cass........... 1857 
Jeremiah S. Black..... 1860 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Howell Cobb.......... 1857 
Philip F. Thomas...... 1860 
NORMAL DIX. cerspeie0 0105's 1861 
Secretary of War 
John B. Floyd......... 1857 
Joseph Holt........... 1861 
Attorney General 
Jeremiah S. Black..... 1857 
Edwin M, Stanton..... 1860 
Postmaster General 
Aaron V, Brown....... 1857 
Joseph Holt........... 1859 
Horatio King......... » 1861 


Secretary of the Navy 


Isaac Toucey......... 1857 
Secretary of the Interior 
Jacob Thompson...... 1857 
LINCOLN 
Secretary of State 
William H. Seward..... 1861 


Secretary of the Treasury 


Salmon P. Chase...... 1861 
William P. Fessenden. . 1864 
Hugh McCulloch....... 1865 
Secretary of War 
Simon Cameron....... 1861 
Edwin M. Stanton..... 1862 
Attorney General 
Edward Bates......... 1861 
James Speed......... 1864 


Postmaster General 


Montgomery Blair. .... 1861 
William Dennison...... 1864 
Secretary of the Navy 
Gideon Welles......... 1861 


Secretary of the Interior 


Caleb B. Smith........ 1861 
John P. Usher......... 1863 
JOHNSON 
Secretary of State 
William H. Seward.... Contd 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Hugh McCulloch...... Contd 


Secretary of War 


Edwin M. Stanton.... 
John M. Schofield..... 


Attorney General 


Contd 
1868 


James Speed........ Contd 
Henry Stanbery....... 1866 
William M. Evarts..... 1868 
Postmaster General 
William Dennison..... Contd 
Alexander W. Randall.. 1866 
Secretary of the Navy 
Gideon Welles........ Contd 
Secretary of the Interior ~ 
John P. Usher........ Contd 
James Harlan......... 1865 
Orville H. Browning.... 1866 
GRANT 
Secretary of State 
Elihu B. Washburne.... 1869 
Hamilton Fish......... 1869 
Secretary of the Treasury 
George S. Boutwell.... 1869 
William A. Richardson... 1873 
Benjamin H. Bristow... 1874 
Lot M. Morrill......... 1876 


John Sherman. . 


George W. McCrary... 
_ Alexander Ramsey.. ae 


Horace Maynard.. 


' Secretary of the 
Carl Schurz...... 

James G. Blaine... 
William Windom... 


Robert T. Lincoln.. 


_ Seeretary of War — 
“John A. Rawlins... .. .. 1865 
William T. Sherman. . 
William W. Belknap... 
Alphonso Taft......... 
James D. Cameron... 


Attorney General = 


Ebenezer R. Hoar...... 1 
Amos T. Akerman..... 
George H. Williams. ... 
Edwards Pierrepont.... 
Alphonso Taft...... Saale 


Postmaster General — ! 
John A. J. Cresweils 
James W. Marshall..... 
Marshall Jewell... ... a 
James N. Tyner....... A 

Secretary of the Navy ; 
Adolph E. Borie....... 
George M. Robeson. ... 

Secretary of the Interi 


Jacob D. Cox......... i 
Columbus Delano.. 
Zachariah Chandler... 


HAYES 


Secretary of ae 
William M. Evarts. . 


ae 
Secretary of the Tea = 


Secretary of War ; 


Attorney General 


Gharles Devens.... seed 


David M. Key......... 


Secretary of the Naya 


Secretary of the 


Secretary of W: 


‘Secretary of State 


mes G. Blaine...... Contd 
T. Frelinghuysen.... 1881 


Secretary of the sed 


William Windom...... Contd 
tles J. Folger...... 1881 
alter Q. Gresham.... 1884 
h McCulloch,...... 1884 


Robert T. Lincoin......Contd 


Be jamin H. Brewster. 1881 


_ Postmaster General 


sees 


Pics Contd 
.» 1882 


Contd 
1882 


uel J. Kirkwood. . 


tary of the Treasury 


| Manning....... 1885 
es S. Fairchild.... 1887 

Secretary of War 
. Endicott.... 1885 


torney pete 


/H. Garland... 1885 


1885 


eee 


.- 1888 


oster. . BEES 
retary of War 
Proctor....... 1889 
3 re Leos 
torney General 
1H, H, Miller... 1889 


pte 
Postmaster General 
John Wanamaker,..... 1889 


Secretary of the Navy © 
Benjamin F. Tracy..... 1889 


Secretary of the Interior 
John W. Noble........ 1889 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Jeremiah M. Rusk, meat 1889 


CLEVELAND 


Secretary of State 


Walter Q. Gresham.... 
Richard Olney......... 


Secretary of the Treasury 


John G. Carlisle....... 1893 
Secretary of War 
Daniel S. Lamont...... 1893 


Attorney General 


Richard Olney......... 1893 
Judson Harmon....... 1895 
Postmaster General 
Wilson S. Bissell...... 1893 
William L, Wilson...... 1895 


Secretary of the Navy 
Hilary A. Herbert...... 1893 


Secretary of the Interior 


Secretary of Agriculture 
Julius Sterling Morton. 1893 


McKINLEY 

Secretary of State 
John Sherman........ 1897 
William R. Day........ 1898 
JOHN. Sea 1898 
Secretary of the Treasury {1 
Lyman J. Gage........ 1897 

Secretary of War 
Russell A. Alger....... 1897 
LU fol) Coe a eee 1899 


Attorney General 
Joseph McKenna...... 
John W. Griggs........ 
Philander C. Knox..... 

Postmaster General 
James A. Gary........ 
Charles E. Smith...... 

Secretary of the Navy 
John D, Long......... 1897 


Secretary of the Interior 


Cornelius N. Bliss..... 1897 
Ethan A, Hitchcock,... 1898 


Secretary of Agriculture 
James Wilson,........ 1897 


‘'T, ROOSEVELT 
Secretary of State 


PSONM HAY sce xtesaie aie .. Contd 
Elihu Root....... Eid 1905 
Robert Bacon......... 1909 

Secretary of the Treasury 
Lyman J. Gage:...... Contd 
Leslie M. Shaw........ 1902 


George B. Cortelyou... 1907 


Secretary of War 


Attorney General 


Philander C. Knox.... 
William H. Moody..... 
Charles J. Bonaparte... 


Postmaster General 


Charles E. Smith.,... Contd 
Henry C. Payne....... 1902 
Robert J. Wynne ...... 1904 
George B. Cortelyou.... 1905 
George von L. Meyer... 1907 
Secretary of the Navy 
John D. Long........ Contd 
William H. Moody..... 1902 
Paul Morton.,........ 1904 
Charles J. Bonaparte... 1905 
Victor H. Metcalf...... 1906 
Truman H. Newberry. . 1908 


Secretary of the Interior 


Ethan A. Hitchcock... Contd 
James R. Garfield...... 1907 


Secretary of Agriculture 


James Wilson........ Contd 
Secretary of Commerce 
and Labor 
George B. Cortelyou... 1903 
Victor H. Metcalf...... 1904 
Oscar S. Straus....... 1906 
TAFT 
Secretary of State 
Philander C. Knox..... 1909 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Franklin MacVeagh,... 1909 


Secretary of War 


Jacob M. Dickinson... . 
Henry L. Stimson...... 


1909 
1911 
Attorney General 
George W. Wickersham. 1909 


Postmaster General 
Frank H. Hitchcock.... 1909 


Secretary of the Navy 
George von L, Meyer... 1909 
Secretary of the Interior. 


Richard A. Ballinger... 1909 
Walter L. Fisher....... 1911 


Secretary of Agriculture 
James Wilson........ Contd 


James J. Davis, ve ” 
sas 


Becretars) of Commercee 


and Labor d 
Charles Nagel......... 1909 
WILSON 
Secretary of State 
William J. Bryan...... 1913 
Robert Lansing........ 1915 
Bainbridge Colby...... 1920 - 


Secretary of the Treasury 


William G. McAdoo.... 
Carter Glass.......... 


Secretary of War 
Lindley M. Garrison..., 1913 
Newton D. Baker....... 1916 


Attorney General 


James C. McReynolds.. 1913 


Thomas W. Gregory.... 1914 
A. Mitchell Palmer..... 1919 
Postmaster General 
Albert S. Burleson..... 1913 
Secretary of the Navy 
Josephus Daniels...... 1913 
Secretary of the Interior 
Franklin K. Lane...... 1913 
John B. Payne........ 1920 
Secretary of Agriculture 
David F. Houston...... 1913 
Edwin T. Meredith..... 1920 


Secretary of Commerce 
William C. Redfield..,. 1913 
Joshua W. Alexander... 1919 

Secretary of Labor 
William B. Wilson...... 


HARDING 


Secretary of State 
Charles E. Hughes..... 


Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrew W. Mellon..... 1921 


Secretary of War 
John W. Weeks........ 1921 


“Attorney General 
Harry M. Daugherty.... 1921 


Postmaster General — 
Will’ Ho Hays. caaeeses 
Hubert Work a 


1913 


Secretary of the Navy — 


Edwin Denby......... 1921 
Secretary of the Interior 
Albert B. Fall......... 1921 
Hubert Work.......... 1923 
Secretary of Agriculture - 
Henry C. Wallace...... 1921 ; 


Secretary of Commerce me 
Herbert Hoover..... sft 


Secretary of Labor 


as 


of Sia ——- Seeretary of State 


. Contd Frank B. Kellogg. . ... Contd 
. 1925 Henry L. Stimson...... 1929 
: Secretary of the Treasury 

: ‘Secretary of the Treasury Andrew W. Mellon... Contd 

_ Andrew W. Mellon... Contd Ogden L. Mills........ 1932 
Secretary of War Secretary of War 

hn W: Weeks...... James W. Good........ 1929 

Dwignt bans. cagA Patek May. 150 
Attorney General 

_Attorney General William D. Mitchell... 1929 


_ Harry M. Daugherty... Contd 


Harlan F. Stone....... 1924 Postmaster General 
John G. Sargent....... 1925 Walter F. Brown....... 1929 
_ Postmaster General ee ae ae aes, 
Harry S. New........ Contd SS eee 
Secretary of the Interior 
i Secretary of the Navy Ray Lyman Wilbur..... 1929 
Edwin Denby........ Contd" Secretary of Agriculture 
. Curtis D. Wilbur....... 1924 Arthur M. Hyde....... 1929 
Secretary of the Interior Secretary of Commerce 
~ Hubert Work......... Contd Robert P. Lamont...... 1929 
Roy 0. West.......... 1928 Roy D. Chapin........ 1932 
__. Secretary of Agriculture peaeety. ce nebor 
Henry C. Wallace... Contd sate ee ea Pea Kose 
Howard M.Gore....... ETD ek bo ae 
‘ William M. Jardine. ... 1925 F. ROOSEVELT 
Secretary of Commerce ee eae of State ae 
_ Herbert Hoover....... Contd CHU sosu soccer 
William F. Whiting..... 1928 © R. Stettinius, Jr..... 1944 
" Secretary of the Treasury 
ig Secretary of Labor William H, Woodin..... 1933 
James J. Davis....... Contd Henry Morgenthau, Jr.. 1934 


1 The Postmaster General did not become a Cabinet member until 1829. . Earlier Postmasters General were. 
_ Osgood (1789), Timothy Pickering (1791), Joseph Habersham (1795), Gideon Granger (1801), Return J. Mei 
(1814) and John McLean (1823). 20On July 26, 947, the Departments of War and of the Navy were incorpors 


the Department of Defense. 


The Confederate States of America, 1861-65 


President—Jefferson Davis; born, Christian (now Todd) Co., Ky., June 3, 1808; died, Dec. 6, 188 
_ President—Alexander H. Stephens. 


CABINET? 
Secretary of State Secretary of Navy 
ROBES EL OOS alesis ire sh sei e Seats eyo che hae sic 1861 
MIR MST SHGHTEC os Coe o eee ce oes ove tacts 1361 Stephen’ R. Mallory... 1.2. 13s 32> eaten efexe 
MARIE MB ONIAMIM sca cco atastecis Le tinea ha nescs oe 1862 
Postmaster General 
Secretary of Treasury ; 
i RPC RRR einen sc: -satiocboc ci 
Christopher. Memminget........-c00. ese veees ences 1861 Henry wee 
BOI ROIAMTTENNOMN se cho cocer niaccckel sacctiess sass 1364 JohnH. Mid isto ssisfeiSeisleys mele chee et eee 


Secretary of War Secretary of the Treasury 


George H. Dern........ 1933 Henry Morgenthau, Jr. Contd 
Harry H. Woodring..... 1936 Fred M. Vinson....... 
Henry L. Stimson...... 1940 John W. Snyder....... 

Attorney General Secretary of Defense 
Homer S. Cummings... 1933 James Forrestal....... 
Frank Murphy........ 1939 Louis A. Johnson...... 
Robert H. Jackson. .... 1940 George C. Marshall.... 19 
Francis Biddle........ 1941 


Secretary of War? _ 


Postmaster General Henry L. Stimson..... ¢ 
James A. Farley....... 1933 Robert P. Patterson.... 1945 
Frank C. Walker....... 1940 ' Attorney General 


Secretary of the Navy Francis Biddle. ...... 
Claude A. Swanson.... 1933 Tom. Clark........ 
Charles Edison........ 1949 J. Howard McGrath. . 


Frank Knox........... 1940 Postmaster Gensel’ 
James Forrestal....... 1944 Frank C. Walker... .. Co 


Secretary of the Interior Robert E. Hannegan.. 
Harold L. Ickes........ 1933 Jesse M. Donaldson... 


iron 
Secretary of Agriculture Secretary of the Navy gf = 
Henry A. Wallace...... 1933088 Fotyestal: ae Contd 
Claude R. Wickard..... 1940. Secretary of the Interior 
Secretary of Commerce Harold L. Ickes...... 
Daniel C. Roper 1933 Julius C. Krug........ 
» Roper....... 0 .Ch 2s 
Harry L. Hopkins...... 1938 scat Pech iae Es 2 
Jesse H. Jones........ 1940 Secretary of Agricultur 
Henry A. Wallace...... 1945 Claude R. Wickard 
Clinton P, Anderson. 
Secretary of Labor Charles F. Brannan. 
Frances Perkins....... 1933 


Henry A. Wallace... 
TRUMAN W. Averell Harriman. + 19 


Secretary of State 
E. R. Stettinius, Jr.... Contd 


James F. Byrnes...... 1945 
George C. Marshall.... 1947 
Dean Acheson........ 1949 Maurice J. Tobin. . 


Attorney General 


Judah P..Benjamis.. s.. ine adie soietelstarerare tee 
Thontas: Bragec vis... dc cawacctss ones eumises 

Thomas N. Watts..<....00c0.ecsaenne 
Goorge-Daviss oi. 0 3has cn ves oo ave seas 
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Qualifications for Voting in the 48 States - 


‘Source: Questionnaires to the states. 
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ration of all or part of the voters is required in most states. 2 Annual levy. Although poll (or head) taxes 
ied in several other states, those listed make payment of the tax a condition for voting. ® Precinct or ward. 
ct, § City or town, and 15 days in precinct. 6 City or town. 7 Minimum voting age is 18; in all other states 
|. 8 First paper must have been taken out. ® Township. Township or ward. Parish. 1% Must be able 
or understand when read to him any section of Mississippi constitution. 16 months if previously qualified 
or natural-born citizen of state. 4 Women are exempt from poll tax. ™ To qualify to vote for representatives 

assembly or justices. 46 County, city, or town. 1 City, town, ward, or precinct. 18 Repealed in 1945. 


Plurality and Majority t 
to win a plurality in an election, a candidate must receive a greater number 
han any candidate running against him. If he receives 50 votes, for example, 
> other candidates receive 49 and 2, he will have a plurality of one vote over his 
pponent. t 
er, a candidate does not have a majority unless he receives more than 50 per 
of the total votes cast. In the example above, the candidate does not have a ma: 
r, because his 50 votes are less than 50 per cent of the 101 votes cast. ; ver, 
y two candidates receive votes, a plurality is necessarily a majority, but if more — 
© candidates receive votes, it is possible for one to have a substantial plurality 


ut a majority, tan af ing hl Tag aa 
* i's 4) 


Dates 


_ Name and state 


4 : Congress served 
F. A. C. Muhlenburg 
~~ (Pa.) 1 1789-1791 
Jonathan Trumbull 
fa. (Conn.) 2 1791-1793 
_ F, A. C. Muhlenburg 
Se ( Pa.) 3 1793-1795 
_ Jonathan Dayton (N, J.)1 4-5 1795-1799 
_ Theodore Sedgwick 
(Mass.) 6 1799-1801 
_ Nathaniel Macon (N. C.) 7-9 1801-1807 
_ Joseph B. Varnum 
~ (Mass.) 10-11 1807-1811 
Henry Clay (Ky.)2 12-13 1811-1814 
Langdon Cheves (8. C.) 13 1814-1815 
Henry Clay (Ky.)® 14-16 1815-1820 
John W. Taylor (N. Y.) 16 1820-1821 
Philip P. Barbour (Va.) 17 1821-1823 
Henry Clay (Ky.) 18 1823-1825 
_ John W. Taylor (N. Y.) 19 1825-1827 
_ Andrew Stevenson 
(Va.)4 : 20-23 1827-1834 
Jchn Bell (Tenn.) 23 1834-1835 
dames K. Polk (Tenn.) 2425 1835-1839 
Robert M. T. Hunter 
or(Va.) 26 1839-1841 
_ John White (Ky.) 27 1841-1843 
_ John W. Jones (Va.) 28 1843-1845 
John W. Davis (Ind.) 29 1845-1847 
_ Robert C. Winthrop 
_ (Mass.) ‘30 1847-1849 
Howell Cobb (Ga.) 31 1849-1851 
Linn Boyd (Ky.) 32-33 1851-1855 
Nathaniel P. Banks 
_ (Mass.) 34 1855-1857 


1 George Dent (Md.) was elected Speaker pro tempore for Apr. 20 and May 28, 1798. 
3 Resigned between Ist and 2d sessions of 16th Congress. 


of 13th Co 
gress, 


meress. 


June 19, 1876, and Milton Saylor (Ohio), appointe 
§ Died during 3d session of 76th Congress. 


The White House 


The White House, the official residence 
of the President, is located on Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue in Washington, D. C. The 
site covering about 16 acres was selected by 
President Washington and Pierre Charles 
L’Enfant, and the architect was James 
‘Hoban. The design of the mansion is said 
to have been suggested by the Duke of 
Leinster’s Palace in Ireland. The corner- 
stone was laid Oct. 18, 1792; and the first 
residents were President and Mrs. John 
Adams in Nov., 1800. The building was 
fired by the British in 1814, and the sand- 
stone exterior was painted white in 1815. 
_ The rooms for public functions are on 
the first floor; on the second are the Presi- 
dent’s apartments. The most celebrated 
public room is the East Room, where for- 
mal receptions take place. Other public 
rooms are the Red Room, the Green Room, 
and the Blue Room, The State Dining 
oom is used for formal dinners. 


‘The Executive Office, a three-story struc- 


SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Source: Congresstonal Directory. 


§ Elected Speaker and served the day of adjournment. , 
_ During 1st session, there were two Speakers pro tempore: Samuel 8. Cox (N. Y.), appointed for Feb. 17, May 12 and — 
for June 4, 1876. 7 Died during 2d session of 74th Conareas as 

f A 


' torn down, the walls would be reta 


Name and state Congress served 
James L. Orr (S. C.) 35 1857-1859 — 
William Pennington pea 

(N. J.) 86 1859-1861 
Galusha A. Grow (Pa.) 37 1861-1863 
Schuyler Colfax (Ind.) 38-40 1863-1869 
Theodore M. Pomeroy : 

(N. Y.)5 40 1869-1869 _ 
James G. Blaine (Maine) 41-43 1869-1875 
Michael C. Kerr (Ind.)* 44 1875-187 


Samuel J. Randall (Pa.) 44-46 
J. Warren Keifer (Ohio) 47 
John G. Carlisle (Ky.) 48-50 
Thomas B. Reed (Maine) 51 
Charles F. Crisp (Ga.) 52-53 
Thomas B. Reed (Maine) 54-55 
David B. Henderson 

(Iowa) 56-57 
Joseph G. Cannon (Ill.) 58-61 


1899-190 
1903-191 


Champ Clark (Mo.) 62-65 1911-191: 
Frederick H. Gillett 
(Mass.) 66-68 
Nicholas Longworth 
(Ohio) 69-71 


John N. Garner (Tex.) 72 
Henry T. Rainey (Ill.) 13 
Joseph W. Byrns 


(Tenn.)? 14 
William B. Bankhead 1 eee 
(Ala.)& 14-76 1936-1940 — 


Sam Rayburn (Tex.) Bh 

Joseph W. Martin, Jr. 
(Mass. ) 80 

Sam Rayburn (Tex.) 81 


? Resigned during 2d sess! 
4 Resigned during ist session of 23d Co 
§ Died between Ist and 2d sessions of 44th Congr 


ture at the west end of the West Terrac 
was added to the original building in 1902 
to accommodate the President’s office taf, 
and several additions have since bee 
made. In 1942, a three-story building w 
erected on the East Terrace, and n 
serves as the White House main entra 
In 1948, a second-story balcony was ad 
to the White House inside the Ionic p: 
of the south portico. : 


The White House was closed Nov. 6, 194 
for social engagements and sightseers 
cause of the deterioration of the buil $) 
and the fear that it might collapse a f 
time. On Nov. 21, President Truman and 
his family moved into Blair House Oss 
the street. 


It was decided that, instead of bein 


and strengthened and the interior 
When repairs are completed, the ut 
will have 77 rooms instead of 69: ~~ 

' . 


a 


~ 


Se 


Name State Term Years Born Died 

BrIOUN VaVors. cece 6. N. Y....1789-1795 6 1745 1829 
John Rutledge........ S.C.....1789-1791 2 1739 1800 
William Cushing.......Mass....1789-1810 21 1732 1810 
James Wilson......... Pastas: 1789-1798 9 1742 1798 

— John Blair............ Vases 1789-1796 7 1732 1800 
_ James Iredell......... N. C....1790-1799 9 1751 1799 
_ Thomas Johnson...... Md....,.1792-1793 4% 1732 1819 
William Paterson...... Ni Jee 1793-1806 13 1745 1806 
_ *John Rutledget......S.C.....1795-1795 .. 1739 1800 
-- Samuel Chase........ Md.,....1796-1811 15 1741 1811 
 *Oliver Ellsworth...... Conn....1796-1800 4 1745 1807 
_ Bushrod Washington...Va...... 1798-1829 31 1762 1829 
Alfred Moore......... N. C....1800-1804 4 1755 1810 
*John Marshall........ Wareae es. 1801-1835 34 1755 1835 
William Johnson,.,.... SaGir in. 1804-1834 30 1771 1834 
Brock. Livingston...... N. Y....1806-1823 17 1757 1823 

‘Thomas Todd......... KY oeeiyi- 1807-1826 19 1765 1826 
Meese Mass....1811-1845 34 1779 1845 

Graves hare Md.....1811-1835 23 1752 1844 

. N.Y....1823-1843 20 1768 1843 

Grand Ky......1826-1828 2 _1777 1828 

Prue: Ohio....1829-1861 32 1785 1861 

It sete o's Passes: 1830-1844 14 1780 1844 

Perse Ga......1835-1867 32 1790 1867 

EPs + Md.....1836-1864 28 1777 1864 

Raia Va......1836-1841 5 1783 1841 

BEER aiaiciel se Tenn....1837-1865 28 1786 1865 

Be siee bs Ala... ..1837-1852 15 1780 1852 

fel. o..0: Var..:.% 1841-1860 19 1784 1860 

mue! Nelson........N. Y....1845-1872 27 1792 1873 

i Woodbury........ N.H....1845-1851 6 1789 1851 

HET einer iogs.s Paisese: 1846-1870 23 1794 1870 
..Mass....1851-1857 6 1809 1874 

Bates Ala.,...1853-1861 8 1811 1889 

eres. Maine ..1858-1881 23 1803 1881 

Soa 3 Ohio....1862-1881 18 1804 1884 

Hatrane lowa....1862-1890 28 1816 1890 

a oe en Ill......1862-1877 15 1815 1886 

Faeane Calif....1863-1897 34 1816 1899 

Heads Ohio....1864-1873 9 1808 1873 

nM Strong........ Bas werete 1870-1880 10 1808 1895 

aa P. Bradley..... Ne pness 1870-1892 22 1813 1892 
GUHUNE Se castes «3 ve N. Y....1872-1882 10 1810 1886 

i m ..Ohio....1874-1888 14 1816 1888 
Bratt Ky......1877-1911 34 1833 1911 

Reiss Ga......1880-1887 7 1824 1887 


NSenate has sat as a court of im- 

l oa in the following cases: 

AM BLOUNT, Senator from Tennessee; 

! Bkgea dismissed for want of jurisdic- 

, January 14, 1799. 

PICKERING, Judge of the U. S. Dis- 

‘ict Court for New Hampshire; removed 

om office March 12, 1804. 

UEL CHASE, Associate Justice of the 

Supreme Court; acquitted March 1, 1805. 
ES H. Peck, Judge of the U.S. District 

nk for Missouri; acquitted Jan. 31, 


ey HUMPHREYS, Judge of the United 
tes District Court for the middle, 
ern, and western districts of Ten- 
ssee; removed from office June 26, 1862. 
REW JOHNSON, President of the United 
ates; acquitted May 26, 1868. 


Justices of the United States Supreme Court 


Rie 


Name State Term Years Born Died 
Stanley Matthews..... Ohio. ...1881-1889 8 1824: 
Horace Gray.......... Mass....1881-1902 21 1828 
Samuel Blatchford.....N. Y....1882-1893 11 1820 1893 
Lucius Q. Lamar...... Miss....1888-1893 5 1825 1893 . 
*Melville W. Fuller... .U...... 1888-1910 22 1833 1910 
David-J. Brewer....... Kans...,1889-1910 21 1837 1910 
Henry B. Brown....... Mich....1890-1906 16 1836 1913 
George Shiras, Jr...... Pasir: 1892-1903 11 1832 1924 
Howell E. Jackson..... Tenn..,.1893-1895 2 1832 1895 
Edward D. White...... Larseaes 1894-1910 16 1845 1921 
Rufus W. Peckham....N. Y....1895-1909 14 1838 1909 
Joseph McKenna...... Calif....1898-1925 27 1843 1926 
Oliver W. Holmes...... Mass....1902-1932 30 1841 1935 
William R. Day........ Ohio....1903-1922 19 1849 1923 
William H. Moody..... Mass....1906-1910 4 1853 1917 
Horace H. Lurton...... Tenn....1909-1914 5 1844 1914 
*Edward D. White..,.. bara 1910-1921 11 1845 1921 
Charles E. Hughes..... N.Y....1910-1916 6 1862 1948 
Willis Van Devanter...Wyo....1910-1937. 26 1859 1941 
Joseph R. Lamar...... Ga. fee 1910-1916 6 1857 1916 
Mahlon Pitney........N.J..,..1912-1923 11 1858 1924 
Jas. C. McReynolds....Tenn....1914-1941 26 1862 1946 
Louis D. Brandeis. .... Mass....1916-1939 23 1856 1941 
John H. Clarke........ Ohio.,..1916-1922 6 1857 1945 
*William H. Taft....... Conn....1921-1930 9 1857 1930 
George Sutherland..... Utah....1922-1938 16 1862 1942 
Pierce Butler......... Minn....1922-1939 17 1866 1939 
Edward T. Sanford....Tenn....1923-1930 7 1865 1930 
Harlan F. Stone....,.. N. Y....1925-1941 16 1872 1946 
*Charles E. Hughes....N. Y....1930-1941 11 1862 1948 
Owen J. Roberts....... Pa......1930-1945 15 1875 
Benjamin N. Cardozo. .N. Y....1932-1938 6 1870 1938 
Hugo L. Black......... Ala... ..1937 1886. 
Stanley F. Reed....... Ky...... 1938 1884 
Felix Frankfurter...... Mass....1939 1882 
William O. Douglas. ...Conn....1939 1898 
Frank Murphy........ Mich....1940-1949 9 1890 1949 
*Harlan F. Stone...... N.Y....1941-1946 5 1872 1946 
James F. Byrnes......S.C.....1941-1942 1 1879 
Robert H. Jackson..... N.Y....1941 1892 
Wiley B. Rutledge. ....lowa....1943-1949 6 1894 1949 
Harold H. Burton......Ohio....1945 1888 
*Fred M. Vinson,...... Kyscicie, 1946 1890 
Tom C, Clark.......>. Tex.....1949 1899 
Sherman Minton...... Ind... .1949 1890 


+ Appointed and served one term, but not confirmed by Senate. 


Federal Impeachments 
Source: Congressional Directory. 


Wittiam W. BrLENapP, Secretary of War; 


acquitted Aug. 1, 1876. 

CHARLES SWAYNE, Judge of the United 
States District Court for the northern 
district of Florida; 
1905. 

RoBeRT W, ARCHBALD, Associate Judge, 
United States Commerce Court; removed 
from office January 13, 1913. 

GrorcGE W. ENGLISH, Judge of the U. S. 
District Court for the eastern district of 
Illinois; resigned office November 4, 1926; 
impeachment proceedings dismissed. 


acquitted Feb. 27, 


Harotp LoupERBACK, Judge of the U.'S. 


District Court for the northern district — 


of California; acquitted May 24, 1933. 
HaustTep L, RITTER, Judge of the U. S. - 

trict Court for thé southern distri 

Florida; 


of 
removed April 17, 1986, 
o- #74, o 


1889 
1902 


a 


cipal Bi ills and ‘Treaties Since 1900 


PARTY ABBREVIATION Ss 


Dem.—Demorratic A. L. —American Labor Ind.— Independent Proh.-_Prokintiod 
Sy Rep.—Republican ¥F,.L.—Farmer-Labor Prog.—Progressive Soc.—Socialist . 


House vote Senate vote Date 
Party Yea Nay Yea Nay enacted 


thay. ‘Pauncefote Treaty. Engtand agreed the U.S. can No vote required 72 6 Nov. 18, =a 
build and control an Isthmian canal open to all nations 1901 
on equal terms (ratified Dec. 16, 1901). 


_ Newlands Act. Authorized irrigation projects in 16 west- No roll-call vote June 17s 
ern states. 1902 


Spooner Bill. Authorized purchase of New Panama Canal 252 8 67 6 June 28, 
Company's rights. 


Elkins Act. Forbade railroads from deviating from pub- 
_ lished rates; punished givers and receivers of rebates. 


241 6 No record vote 


Hay- Bunau-Varilla Treaty. Granted the U.S. a ten-mile _ Dem. No vote required 9 
___ Strip in Panama in perpetuity for $10,000,000 in gold Rep. 41 : 
. and an annuity of $250,000. fe 
_ Hepburn Rate Bill. Gave the ICC control over express 216 4 71 16 29, 
companies and pipe lines; allowed them to reduce 
“rates upon complaint of shipper; outlawed midnight 
fates; forbade free passes; required uniform book- 
keeping system, 
; Pure Food and Drug Act. Made shipments in interstate 240 17 63 


commerce of adulterated foods and drugs illegal. 


Payne-Aldrich Tariff. Protective, averaging 36.38 per 195 183 47 
cent; lowered rates on coal, lumber, etc.; free list in- 

cluded wood pulp, oil, etc. 
: Immigration Act. Barred paupers, anarchists, criminals, 
and diseased persons. 
-Mann- Elkins Act. Gave the ICC jurisdiction over tele- 200 126 
phone and telegraph companies; right to alter rail- 
toad rates on their own initiative. 


_ Admission of New Mexico. No roll-call vote 53 
“d \ 


Admission of Arizona. No roli-call vote 


16th Amendment. Legalized the income tax. 317 14 77 0 


: 
: Webb-Kenyon Interstate Liquor Shipment Act. Forbade 240 65 No roll-call vote 
transportation of liquor from wet to dry states. : 


3 (Reconsideration vote) 
d 244 95 62 


—1/th Amendment. Provided for popular election of 237 39 64 
Senators. 

_ Underwood-Simmons Tariff. Averaged 26.67 per cent 254 103 36 
with 958 reductions, 86 increases and 307 unchanged 

items. 

_ Glass-Owen Bill. Established a Federal Reserve system. 298 60 43 


Federal Trade Commission. Established to enforce anti- No roli-cali vote 53 
trust laws. 
‘ Clayton Antitrust Act. Prohibited monopolistic price 244 54 35 
discrimination, restrictive sales or leases, intercor- ; 
porate stock holding, interlocking directorates of 
- competing companies capitalized at $1,000,000 or 
‘more. Exempted labor from antitrust laws and de- 
_ Clared peaceful picketing legal. 
ederal Farm Loan Act. Created system of land banks No roll-call vote 
to lend ‘money to farmers on their land and permanent 
provements. 
wen Act. Forbade shipping in interstate com- 337 46 
of goods produced By children. cpoctared un- 

itional in 1918) Soe eta 


jurnett Immigration E Bill. Required literacy test for im- 
: ee 


ed Neutrality Act. Allowed American vessels to be 
armed in war zones. 


Declaration of War. Against Germany (World War 1). 


stead Act. Prohibited manufacture, transportation 
and sale of beverages containing more than .5 per cent 
alcohol, 


mendment. Forbade manufacture, sale and trans- 
ation of intoxicating liquors. 


ater Power Act. Created federal power com- 
to license citizens who use navigable streams 
wer; licenses limited to 50 years. 


Emergency Quota Act. Limited annual number of immi- 
from any country to 3 per cent of that nation- 
ving in U. S, in 1910. (Renewed in 1922 for two 
ears.) 


gen ariff Act. Raised rates on agricultural arti- 
es, wool, sugar, chemicals, etc. 
Volstead Act. Exempted farm co-operatives from 
ist laws. 


gton Conference Treaties: 
Power Pacific Peace Pact, Related to Paeific 
| possessions of Britain, France, U.S., and 


| Power Limitation on Naval Armaments Treaty. 
ers were U. S. Britain, France, Italy and Japan. 


-M Sumber Tariff. Highly protective, averaging 
33.22 pel cent; ; gave tariff commission power to sug- 


e than 50. per cent of original rate on any item to 
mpetition. 
rt Protocol. 


Sept 8 w 
; sang, 


Party 


Dem. 
Rep. 
Dem. 
Rep. 


Dem. 
Rep. 
Ind. 
Proh. 
Prog. 
Soc. 


House Fete 
Yea Nay 


259 36 


308 87 


Senate vote 
Yea Nay 


43 


64 


(Reconsideration vote) 


285 106 


50 


70 


(Reconsideration vote) 


No vote required 


141 64 
137 62 
1 
1 


250 


No vote required 


102 70 
200 19 
1 
1 


No record vote 


284 49 
No vote required 


No vote required 


No vote required 


Filibustered 


82 6 


Voice vote approval ~ 


27 11 
38 9 

4 42 
35 13 


36 12 
8 


‘ 


No vote required 23 | Defeated, a 


1 46 


Defeated, 
Mar. 4, 
1917 
Apr. 6, 
1917 
Vetoed, 
Oct. 27, 
1919 
Oct. 28, 
1919 


Rejected, 

Nov. 19, 
1919 

Jan. 16, 
1920 


Feb. 29, 
1920 


Rejected, 
Mar. 19, 
1920 


June 18, 
1920 


Aug. 26, 
1920 


May 19, 
1921 


May 27, 
1921 


Feb. 18, 
1922 


Mar. 24, 
1922 


Mar. 29, 
1922 


Mar. 30, 
1922 


Sept. 21, 
1922 


Mar. on ‘ #) 


a Sunday, the validity of the President's signature was questioned, Therefore, the nip wos ; 
uesd: ay: 


- Senate vote 
Yea - Nay 


No record vote 


Intermediate Credit Act. Lent money to farmers 
to extent of 75 per cent of value of harvested crops 
and livestocks. ; 


(Reconsideration vote) 
ik 1 27 ie 
Rep. 166 57 30 


FE 2 
pe Z Soc. 1 
= Ind. 1 tas a 
| Immigration Quota Law. Limited annual number of 308 58 69 
immigrants to 2 per cent of each country’s residents 
in U.S. in 1890. After 1927, the number was to be 
limited annually to 150,000. Did not apply to nations 
of Western Hemisphere. - 
: World Court Membership. Dem. No vote required 36 
va Rep. 40 
ee: F.L. an 
a McNary-Haugen Bill. Lent money to farm co-operatives Dem. 97 70 22 
A and paid farmers equalizing price on their products. Rep. 113 108 24 
F.L. 2 rea 1 
= Soc. 1 te ay 
Ind. 1 
McNary-Haugen Bill. (Re-passage of bill the following Dem. 100 53 28 
year.) : Rep. 101 68 24 
Ei 2 othe 1 
Soc. 1 ae Kis 
(Reconsideration vote) 
Dem. No vote required 29 
Rep. 20 
Fly 1 ae 
_ Norris-Morin Resolution. Would have completed con- 251 165 48 Pocket veto, 
. struction of Muscle Shoals for nitrates and power. . June ¢ 
: Kellogg-Briand Pact. Outlawed wars and prescribed No vote required 85 
a arbitration of international disputes. : , 
a Agricultural Marketing Act. Created federal farm board Dem. 121 32) = 33 
__with power to lend money to farm co-operatives and Rep. 245 2 21 
to create stabilization corporations to buy farm sur-_ F.L. 1 
f plus and to store and sell abroad to maintain prices. 
_ Hawley-Smoot Tariff. Very high orotective tariff, aver- Dem. 14 132 5 
aging 40.08 per cent but giving President power to Rep. 208 20 39 
__ initiate reduction or increase in rates, ; F.L. oat 1 BA i 
_ Bonus Loan Bill. Increased amount veterans might bor- Dem. 150 ie! 37 ‘ Vetoed, 
row and reduced interest rate. Rep. a 39 34 het ; 
j FLL. dee : 1931 
(Reconsideration vote) : 
Dem. 148 rhs 39 
Rep. 179 79 36 
F.L. 1 1 
Norris Resolution. Would have completed Muscle Shoals. Dem. 128 3 35 
Rep. 87 150 _ 20 
FL. 1 a: no 
War Debt Moratorium. Provided for moratorium on pay- Dem. 120 95 
ment of interest and war debt installments by nations _ Rep. 196 5 
_ indebted to U. S. iL: 1 cri 
econstruction Finance Corporation. Established with a Dem. 153 43 
working fund of $500,000,000 and power to borrow Rep. 182 12 


» to release frozen assets in banks and mortgage 
ies and to help bankrupt railroads. 


Bill or treaty ~ 


- Norris-LaGuardia Act. Limited granting of injunctions: 
against labor; required open testimony in open court 
and outlawed yellow dog contracts. 


Hawes-Cutting Bill. Granted Philippine independence 
but was rejected by the Philippine legislature because 
of its economic and immigration provisions. 


20th Amendment. Changed date of meeting of Congress 
to Jan. 3 and date of Presidential inauguration to 
Jan. 20; authorized procedure for selection of filling 
vacancies in Presidency. 


3.2 Percent Liquor Law. Legalized manufacture and sale 
of 3.2 wines and beers. 


ian Conservation Corps. Created to relieve unem- 
ployment and to work at reforestation, road building 
nd flood control. 


ultural Adjustment Act. Created the AAA, which 
is authorized to limit acreage on specified crops at 
farmers’ option and to pay benefits to farmers; money 
for this purpose to be raised by a process tax, which 
s declared unconstitutional Jan. 16, 1936. 


nnessee Vailey Authority. Established to develop and 
lectric power, to serve as yardstick for electricity 
rates, to develop rural electrification, to establish flood 
ol, and to produce fertilizer. 
Securities Act. Required that ali stock and bond 
be registered and approved. 
Owners Refinancing Act. Established the HOLC, 
_ Which took over mortgages in exchange for bonds in 
oF er to save home owners from losing homes. 


iain agall Banking Act. Created Federal Deposit 
nce eer poration to insure deposits up to $5000; 


Industrial Recovery Ack Created NRA; author- 
establishment of trade associations; suspended 
t : f 


fagound for treasury all gold in Federal Sys- 
to establish Exchange Stabilization Fund. 
gage Refinancing Act. Created Federal Farm 
ort ) Corporation to assist farmers in payment of 
ort gages on easier interest terms. 


ing -McDuffi ie Act. Gave the Philippine Islands In- 


Debt Default Bill. Forbade sale in this country 
rities of defaulting countries. 


Owners ‘Loan Act. Supplemented Home Owners 
cing Act. 


rities i and Exchange Act. Established Securities and 
e Commission; required licensing of stock 
anges; made certain speculative practices illegal; 

‘Federal Reserve Board power to fix margins; re- 

ed full financial statements from registered com- 


Pama 
o- 


Dem. 


Rep. 
Fe 


Dem. 


Rep. 


Dem. 


Rep. 
EB 


House vote Senate vote 
Nay Yea Nay 


5 


No record vote . No record vote 
(Reconsideration vote) 
191 1 45 1 
82 93 20 25 
1 1 


335 56 73 3 


No record vote 33 19 
10 17 


No roll-call vote No roll-call vote 


315 98 52 31 


284 2 48 3 
17 89 14 17 
5 Ato 1 


No roll-call vote No roll-call vote 


383 4 No record vote 


No record vote No roll-call vote 


179 33 
109 29 
1 aft 1 
287 55 
638 10 
5 Att 1 


No record vote No record vote 


No roll-call vote 51 
16 
1 


No record vote _ No record vote 
35 34 


47 
15 


" enacted 


Mar. 23, 
1932 


Vetoed, 
Jan. 13, 
1933 


Jan. 23, 
1933 


- Mar. 22, 


1933 


Mar. 31, 
1933 


May 12, 
1933 


May 18, 
1933 


May 27, 
1933 

June 13, 
1933 


June 16, 
1933 


June 16, 
1933 


favored nation treatment without the need for Sena- 
_ _ torial ratification for three years. 


National Housing Act. Created Federal Housing Admin- 
_ istration to administer funds for modernizing homes 
_and for lending for new construction. 


_ Federal Farm Bankruptcy Act (Frazier-Lemke Act). De- 
clared moratorium on farm mortgage foreclosures. 
(Declared unconstitutional in May, 1935.) 


i World Court Ratification. 


Soldiers’ Bonus Bill. Would have paid off veterans com- 
pensation certificates. 


National Labor Relations Act (Wagner-Connery Act). 
Created the NLRB with power to determine appropri- 
ate collective bargaining unit subject to elections they 
supervised at request of the workers; to certify the 
duly chosen trade union and to take testimony about 
unfair employer practices and issue cease and desist 
orders. 


Social Security Act, Created social security board to 
_ administer old age benefits based on earnings before 
the age of 65; unemployment administered under 
state laws and grants to states to aid the needy aged, 

_ blind, orphans, widows, etc. d 


Glass-Steagall Banking Act. increased power of Federal 
Reserve Board of Governors over open market and 
credit transactions. 


Public Utilities Act (Wheeler-Rayburn Act). Required all 
_ public utilities to register with the SEC and limited 
utility holding corporations to first degree unless 
necessity required greater complexity. 
_ Farm Mortgage Moratorium Act. Allowed three-year 
moratorium on foreclosures with court permission 
upon payment of reasonable rental. 


_ Soldiers’ Bonus Bill. Made 9-year 3-per cent bonds re- 
deemable on demand. 


Soil Conservation and Domestic Allotment Act. Granted 
payments to farmers who let their land lie fallow or 
planted cover crops. 


Reciprocal Trade Agreement Act. Extended to June, 
1940, period during which President is authorized to 
negotiate foreign trade under Trade Agreements Act 

of 1934, 


wists 


Neutrality Act. Forbade export of arms and ammunition 
to belligerents, the sale in this country of belligerents 

securities, the use of American ships for carrying 

munitions; required belligerents to pay upon purchase 
ind carry all purchases in their own ships (cash and 
ae . 

carry clause). 


Party 


Rep. 
EL 


Dem. 
Rep. 
ab. 
Prog. 


Dem. 
Rep. 
[Babs 
Prog. 


Dem, 
Rep, 
F.L. 

Prog. 


Dem. 
Rep. 
Fi 
Prog. 


Dem. ~ 


Rep. 
Be 
Prog. 


Dem. 
Rep. 
FAL. 
Prog. 


House vote 
Yea Nay Yea Nay 
Norecordvote —«-_ 51 5 
5 28 
1 a 
176 19 No record vote 
No record vote 60 16 
No vote required 43 20 
9 14 
: 1 
ira 1 
318 90 55 33 
(Reconsideration vote) 
322 98 40 
No record vote 49 
12 
1 
1 
372 33 76 


No record vote 


203 59 
7 83 
3 
6 


No record vote 


265 29 56 
72 30 15 
3 Bn) 2 
6 Bc 
(Reconsideration vote) 
248 32 57 
66 29 16 
3 aay 2 
7 Lae 1 
246 25 49 
20 64 
1 1 
ee 7h 
284 0 
377 12 41 


No record vote 


No record vote 


No record vote 


Senate vote 


0 . 


Date : 

enacted — 
June 12, 

1934 


June 28, 
1934 Aes 


June 28, 7 

1934) ee 

: ia 

Defeated, 
Jans Zoe 
1935," 


Vetoed, 


May 22, 
19S5em 

Defeated, 

May 23, 
1935 


July 5, 


‘Bill or treaty 


iciary Act. Allowed voluntary retirement of Supreme : “No roil-call vote Unanimous, 
ourt justices and other federal court judges on full : no roll-call vote 
pension at age of 70. 


National Housing “Act. Established the U.S. Housing 275 64 
\uthority to administer loans to local communities , 
nd states for rural and urban construction. (Amended 
n 1938.) 


ational Housing Act Amendment. : Dem. No record vote 
sy aes j Rep. 
F.L. 
Prog. 
\ Ind. «s 
gricultural Adjustment Act. Continued soil conserva- Dem. 243 Feb. 16, 
program; provided parity payments and com- Rep. 14 1933 
modity” loans to farmers; established crop insurance FL. § 
orporations and ever-normal granary plan. Prog, 1 
; 4 Ind. 


nd Hours Act. Provided minimum wage of 25 Dem. 247 No record vote June 25, 
tise to 40 cents after 6 years; limited hours Rep. 31 1938 
44 per week the first year to 40 after the third FL. ae 
goods produced by “oppressive child~labor” Prog. 
t be shipped in interstate commerce. 


Trade Agreement Act. Extended Trade Agree- Dem. 
ct of 1937 three more years. Rep. 
RES 
Prog. 
Ind. 
ALL. 
Service Act. Established system for compul- Dem. 
rvice in armed forces. (Extended in 1941.) Rep. 
maak : FLL. 
Prog. 
Ind. 
A.L. 


se. Provided system whereby U. S. lent goods 
s to democratic nations in return for serv- 


aia Act Extension. Extended period of 
not more than 30 months in time of peace 
ed 900,000-man limit of Army. 


53 a July 28, 
35 1945 
1 Na 


91 33 13 Vetoed, 
if ce 30-day paid -off periods i jn be 5 13 28 6 June 11, _ 
eee boycotts and sympathy strikes, i se 1 1 1946 
1 tA hs 
(Reconsideration vote) ¥ 
oe No vote required Defeated, — 
1 \ 


n Act. Established $3,750,000,000 credit to 
neluding $650,000,000 in lend- lease. 


Atomic Energy Commission. Created five-man con- 

trolled commission without military representation 

but with military liaison; permitted Army and Navy to 
make atomic weapons; forbade distribution of fission- 
able materials or atomic energy information. 

2 Greek-Turkey Aid Bill. Authorized $400,000,000 to fur- 
nish aid to Greece and Turkey upon application, sub- 
ject to withdrawal upon request of countries, of the 
U. N. Security Council or General Assembly, or of 
President if improperly used or unnecessary. 

Treaty Ratifications: 
With Italy. 
a With Rumania. - 


With Bulgaria. 


With Hungary. 


cc 


_ Income Tax Reduction Bill. Would have reduced income 
tax rates on a sliding scale, ranging from 10.5 to 30 
per cent on July 1, 1947. 


Taft-Hartley Bill (Labor-Management Relations Act, 
1947). Prohibits closed shops but allows union shops 
by secret vote of majority of employes; makes unlons 
subject to damage suits for unfair labor practices, 
such as boycotts or jurisdictional strikes; requires 
unions to file financial reports; requires union leaders 
to file statements that they are not Communistic. 


Rent Control Bill. Continued federal rent control to Feb. 
29, 1948, but permitted 15 per cent increase if mutually 
agreed to by tenant and landlord for lease running to 
Dec. 31, 1948 (leases once signed take property out of 
rent control); decontrolled non-residential buildings. 


; Presidential Succession Act. Made Speakér of House and 
President of Senate pro tempore next in line after Vice 
President. 


Income Tax Reduction Bill (Second Version). Same pro- 
visions as first bill but with effective date changed to 
Jan. 1, 1948, : 


National Security Act of 1947. Reorganized and co-ordi- 
nated armed forces under National Military Establish- 
ment headed by Secretary of Defense (of Cabinet 
rank) and including Secretaries of the Army, the Navy 
and the Air Force. 


_ Rent Control Bill. Extended controls through Mar. 31, 
1949; provided Emergency Court of Appeals to decide 
on decontrols or increases recommended by local 
boards but rejected by Federal Housing Expediter. 


| Income Tax Reduction Bill. Provided $4.8 billion reduc- 
tion in nation’s income taxes, effective May 1 and 
retroactive to Jan. 1. 


Dem. 
Rep. 
AL 


Dem. 
Rep. 


House vote 
Yea Nay 


No record vote 


160 13- 
127 93 
1 


No vote required 
No vote required 
No vote required 


No vote required 


7 


‘Senate vote 
Yea Nay 


No record vote 


32 7 

35 16 

37 3 

42 7 1947.) 


Voice vote approval June 14, 


1947-9 
June 14, Be ‘ 
"1947 
June 14,00 

1947. 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval 


Dem. 37 97 6 26 Vetoed, 
Rep. 183 1 42 2 June 16, — 
A.k. 1 ae 1947 
(Reconsideration vote) © Pe, 
Dem. 35 134 No vote required Defeated, 
Rep. 233 2 
A.L. 1 
Dem. 103 66 17 15 
Rep. 217 12 37 2 
A.L. 1 Px; 
(Reconsideration vote) 
Dem, 106 71 20 22 
Rep. 225 ll 48 3 
A.L. x 1 x 
163 73 . Voice vote approval 
365 ll 50 35 
Dem. 69 109 12 30 ‘Veto 
Rep. 233 Z 48 ras i 
AL. ia 1°82 eR . 19/ 
(Reconsideration vote) rv 
Dem. 63 105 10 33 Defe: 
Rep. 236 2 47 3 ane 
A.L. 1 “= : 
Voice vote approval = Voice vote approval 
220 95 Voice vote approval 
Dem. 84 64 30 ll Veto ed, 
Rep. 205 0 48 0 A 
A.L. 0 2 a Ar 1 
(Reconsideration vote) 4 
Dem. 82 84 10° Apr. 2, 
Rep. 229 2 50 0 f 
AL. 0 2 PPR ec 


ill or treaty~ 


ee; a aruiGh Assistance Act of 1948. Authorized $5.3 billion 


1-year European Recovery Program, $275 million for 
ilitary aid to Greece and Turkey, $463 million in 

economic and military aid for China, $60 million for 
. N. Fund for Children. 


ir Force and Navy Aircraft Bill. Appropriated $3,198, - 


100,000 for 70-group Air Force and expansion of 
naval aviation. .~ : 


elective Service Act. Provided for registration of all 
men 18-25 and induction of enough men 19-25 to 
aintain Army of 837,000, Navy and Marine Corps 
of 666,882, and Air Force of 502,000. 
ced Persons Bill. Admitted 205,000 European 


ree 


Bi splaced persons, including 3,000 orphans. 
r- 


ign Aid Appropriations. Appropriated funds for 1 
5.055 billion for ERP, $400 million for China, 
billion for occupied areas, $225 million for 
Greece and Turkey, $35 million for U. N, Fund for 
p en, $70,710,228 for IRO. 


ig Bill. Authorized Federal loans for private con- 
stion of low-cost homes and apartments; liberal- 
ans to manufacturers of prefabricated houses. 


oan. Authorized loan of $65 million for building 
ermanent headquarters in New York City. 


@ salaries: President's, $75,000 to $100,000 

ew $50,000 tax-free allowance; Vice Presi- 

nd Speaker's, $20,000 to $30,000 with 
,000 tax-free allowance. 


| bill.. Extended controls through June 30, 
permitted states and localities to end curbs 
re that time with consent of governor. 
RP authorization: $5,430,000,000 for European re- 
4 mh consisting of $1,150,000,000 for April-June 
and $4,280,000,000 for fiscal year starting July 1. 


tional ‘Security bill. Changed National Military Es- 
ist ant to executive Department of Defense; 

Departments of Army, Navy and Air Force 
itary departments.” 


istance Program. Authorized $1,314,010,- 

tary ald: for Atlantic Pact countries, $1 
reece and Turkey, $211,370,000; “general 
China, $75,000,000; and South Korea, Iran 
poines, M7, 640, 000. 


0,000 for ERP, $912,500,000 for Army- 
$45,000,000 for Greek-Turkish aid, 


. Supported prices for wheat, corn, cotton, 
e, peanuts by 90% of parity through 1950, 80-S0% 


House MGihe j 
Yea ~ Nay 


150 
167 
0 


Voice vote approval 


259 136 


Voice vote approval: 


318 62 


164 27 


Voice vote approval 


196 48 
66 95 
1 0 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval 


131 19 


No record vote 


175 34 


Yea 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval 


No record vote 


42 
26 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval 


Voice vote approval 


46 


Apr. 3, 
1948 


May 21, 
1948 


June 24, 
1948 


June 25, 
1948 


June 28, 
1948 


Mar. 30, 
1949 


Apr. 19, 
1949 


July 15, 
1949 - 


Aug. 10, 
1949 


Oct. 28, 
1949 


House vote ~ Senate vote Date — ss 
Party Yea Nay Yea Nay — enacted 


i Bill to repeal federal taxes on oleomargarine. 4 262 106 59 20 Mar. 16, S. 
1950 
rs M.S us 
Natural-gas bill (Kerr bill). Would have prevented FPC 176 174 44 38 Vetoed = 
control on prices for natural gas distributed by interstate (No reconsideration vote) Apr. 15, 


pipelines. 1950 


Housing bill. Authorized over $3.5 billion in government Voice vote approval Voice vote approval Apr. 20, ; 
loans and mortgage insurance for expansion of housing 1950. 


program. Also turned over to state and local authorities SO 
about 150 wartime and veterans’ housing projects. + Se 
ee , 
Displaced persons bill. Extended 1948 act to June 30, 1951; Voice vote approval 49 25 
increased authorized entry from 205,000 to 341,000; and 

eliminated discriminatory provisions. 


Rent-control bill. Extended federal control to Dec. 31, 1950, Dem. 150 39 30 18 
and for 6 months longer in communities wanting it. Rep. 25 106 10 6 
A.L. 1 0 site ae 3 
_ Draft-extension bill. Extended registration and classifica- 315 4 76 0 bs 


tion for draft to July 9, 1951; authorized President to 
call National Guard and organized reserves for 21-mo. 
service. 


Bill to increase Air Force and Army. Expanded Air Force 315 4 76 0 
to 70 groups and from 410,000 to 502,000 men; expanded 
_ Army from 592,000 to 837,000 men. 


Social Security bill. Will raise present employer's and em- 374 1 Voice vote approval 
ployee’s 14% payroll tax to 2% in 1954, 2%4% in 1960, ’ 
3% in 1965, and 34%4% in 1970; provided financial aid 
to permanently disabled persons in need. 


Omnibus appropriations bill. Appropriated $35.554 billion, Voice vote approval Voice vote approval 
including $62.5 million loan to Spain, $14,680,084,443 
“for Defense Dept., $1.225 billion for rearming Western 
Europe, $2.526 billion for Marshall plan, $26.9 million 
for Point-4 program. 


_ Defense Production Act of 1950. Gave President power to Voice vote approval Voice vote approval S$ 
. curb prices, wages, and consumer credit, and to increase } 
defense production. 


Bill to draft doctors, dentists, etc., up to 50 years of age, Voice vote approval Voice vote approval 
for 21-mo. service. : “ 
Internal Security Act of 1950. Provided for registering of Dem. 186 18 24 6 
_ Communists and their internment in times of emergency. ge af : 27 1 
4 (Reconsideration vote) 

Dem. 161 45 26 10 

Rep. 125 2 31 0 

A.L. 0 1 ee : 
Tax-increase bill. Raised income taxes about 17%, corpo- 328 itd, Voice vote approval Sept. 


ration taxes about 15%; imposed 10% excise tax on TV 
sets and quick-freeze units, 


gency defense-appropriations bill. Appropriated $17,- 286 30 Voice vote approval 


F 

+ ,902,285, including $3.734 billion for Navy, $3.166 

billion for Army, $260 million for atomic-weapon re- 
arch, etc. 
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THE UNITED STATES 
MILITARY ACADEMY 
‘ Source: U. 8, Military Academy, 
_ Established by an Act of Congress on 
‘Mar. 16, 1802, the U. S. Military Academy 
Opened on July 4, 1802, at West Point, 
N. Y., with fewer than a dozen cadets. In 
1812, 250 cadets were appointed, and a 
regular curriculum was established. 


The present 2500 cadets include: 


4 from each Congressional district 
8 from each State at large 
~4 each from Hawaii and Alaska 
6 from the District of Columbia 
4 natives from Puerto Rico 
2 from the Panama Canal Zone 
3 recommended by the Vice President 
40 graduates of “honor military schools’ 
40 sons of veterans of World Wars I or I] 
who died as a result of war service 
89 sons of members of the Regular Army, 
Navy or Marine Corps 
180 from the Regular Army and National 
Guard 
4 from the Republic of the Philippines 
All appointments are made by the Presi- 
dent upon recommendation of the respec- 
tive nominating authorities. 


Candidates must be between the ages of 
17 and 22, unmarried, and able to meet the 
mental, physical and physical aptitude re- 
quirements. They may satisfy the educa- 
tional requirements by taking the regular 
entrance examinations, by presenting ac- 
ceptable secondary school certificates and 
passing special examinations in English 
and mathematics, or by presenting certifi- 
cates showing completion of at least one 
semester of acceptable college work. 


A cadet receives $936 for each of his four 
years at the Military Academy. Upon grad- 
uation with a degree of Bachelor of Sci- 
ence, he is commissioned as a second lieu- 
tenant and must serve for at least three 
years. 


THE UNITED STATES 
NAVAL ACADEMY 


Source: U.S. Naval Academy, 

On October 10, 1845, the Naval School 
was established at Fort Severn, Annapolis, 
Maryland. Five years later it was renamed 
he United States Naval Academy, and the 
ollowing year a regular four-year course 
yas adopted. At present, the curriculum 
onsists of courses in the following depart- 
nents: executive; seamanship and naviga- 
ion; ordnance and gunnery; marine en- 
rineering; aviation; electrical engineering; 
nathematics; English, history and govern- 
nent; foreign languages; hygiene; and 
yhysical training. 

Candidates are selected as follows: 
} from the District of Columbia 
> 


THE UNITED STATES ARMED SERVICES 


40 sons of men and women killed in 
action or who have died, or may here- 
after die of wounds or injuries, or 
disease contracted, in active service in 
World Wars I and II 

75 annually from among sons of officers 
and enlisted men in the regular Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Air Force and 
Coast Guard. 

160 enlisted Navy and Marine personnel 
selected annually by competitive ex- 
amination 

160 annually chosen by the Secretary of 
the Navy from the Naval and Marine 
Corps Reserves : 

5 Puerto Ricans chosen by the Resident 
Commissioner of Puerto Rico 

1 on the recommendation of the Gover- 
nor of Puerto Rico 

4 Filipinos designated by the President — 
of the United States 2 

1 from the Canal Zone ; 

20 annually from schools designated by 
the Army and Navy as honor schools 
and from NROTC schools. ; 

20 from the American republics and the 
Dominion of Canada °* Ts a 

Unlimited: Sons of persons who have 
been or shall hereafter be awarded the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, rare 

Each Senator, Representative, delegate to 

Congress, and the Vice President may have 

not more than 5 Midshipmen at the Naval 

Academy. The President selects the 5 from 

the District of Columbia, the 40 sons Coys 

deceased veterans of World Wars and the © 

75 sons of officers and enlisted men in the ~ 

regular Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Air — 

Force and Coast Guard. The President also 

appoints the sons of holders of the Medal — 

of Honor, wv? eae 


Candidates for admission must be be- 
tween 17 and 22 years of age on July 1 of — 
their entering year. They may qualify by 
taking entrance examination, by prese 
ing an acceptable secondary school cert 
cate and taking special examinations 
English and mathematics, or by comple 
ing a sufficient number of acceptable ¢ 
lege courses. Candidates must also mi 
the physical requirements and must 
unmarried. 3 

Midshipmen are paid $936 a year. Gra 
uates of the Naval Academy are gran’ 
Bachelor of Science degrees and are com- 
missioned as ensigns in the Navy or second 
lieutenants in the Marine Corps. In addi- 
tion, at the present time, a limited num- 
ber of the members of graduating cla 
may be commissioned in the U. S. 
Force. 


THE U.S. COAST GUARD 
ACADEM Y 


Source: U. S. Coast Guard Academy, 


emy, then known as the “School of In-— 


struction” of the Revenue Cutter Service, 
was established by law. 


The schooner J. C. DOBBIN was first 
used as a school ship, later being succeeded 
in 1878 by the CHASE. In 1890 the CHASE 
established winter quarters at Curtis Bay, 

South Baltimore, Maryland, and in 1907 
‘was superseded by the ITASCA. In 1910 the 
School was moved to New London. In 1914, 


Academy. The following year, when the 
Revenue Cutter Service was merged with 
the Life Saving Service to form the Coast 
Guard, the present name of Coast Guard 
Academy was established. In 1932, the 
Coast Guard Academy was moved from 
Fort Trumbull to another site in New 
London, where it has remained to this day. 


The Academy is accredited by the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities and grants 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in Ma- 
: Engineering to each graduate. The 

riculum includes mathematics, physics, 
marine engineering, seamanship, naviga- 
t on, history, literature, naval architecture, 

and other engineering courses. 
andidates must be between 17 and 22 
rs of age, physically sound, unmarried, 
at least 5’6” tall. They must agree to 
ain unmarried until graduation and 
erve at least 4 years after graduation. 
ets are paid $936 a year and are com- 
sioned as ensigns in the Coast Guard 

mn graduation. 


é ‘U:. S. MERCHANT MARINE 
ACADEM Y 
Source: U.S. Merchant Marine Academy, 
1e U. S. Merchant Marine Cadet Corps 
established Mar. 15, 1938, and its 
demy is located on the south shore of 
g Island Sound at Kingspoint, N. Y. 
Academy has a complement of 1,000 
-midshipmen representing every U. S. 
, D. C., Alaska, the Canal Zone, Ha- 
and Puerto Rico. In addition, it is 
rized to receive each year, for the full 


pistments to the Academy are gov- 
‘by a state and territory quota sys- 
‘pased on population, and are made 
h competitive examinations. A can- 
must be-an unmarried citizen be- 
he ages of 17 and 21, with excep- 
ranted to veterans. He must have 
-school credits, including 1 unit 
gebra, 1 in plane geometry, 1 in phy- 
d 3 in English. 
ourse is 4 years, consisting of 1 year 
urth Classman at the Academy, 1 year 
hird Classman aboard a merchant 
and 2 years as Second and First 
man at the Academy. Study includes 
ne engineering, navigation, electricity, 
construction, naval science and tac- 


ties, economics, paninesey lang ages ‘his- 


tory, and other subjects. 

On completion of their courses, bade 
midshipmen are examined for their origi- — 
nal Merchant Marine license as deck — 


‘or engineer officers in any ship in the U.S. 


Merchant Marine. They also receive Bache- 
lor of Science degrees and commissions as — 
officers in the U. S. Maritime Service and © 
the U. S. Naval Reserve. Over 9,000 Officers 
have been graduated from the Cadet Corps 
and its Academy. 


History of the Armed Services 
Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 
U.S. ARMY 

When Gen. Washington, on July 3, 1775, — 
took command of the Colonial militia | 
(about 8,000 men). besieging Boston, the © 
event marked the union of the forces of ~ 
the 18 separate Colonies under one head, © 
and the U. S. Army was born. In Jan., 1776, 
the Continental Congress decided that © 
these troops should be separate in organ- — 
ization from those of local communities — 
and established them as the U. S. Regular © 
Army. When these forces were disbanded ~ 
after the war only some 80 Officers and — 
men were retained to guard U. S. Army @ a 
stores. From this humble beginning, in the — 
ensuing years, the strength of the U. 5S. 
Army rose or fell according to national and 
international conditions. A peak strength — 
of over 7,000,000 was reached in World War i 
iT a 


U.S. NAVY 

In Sept. and Oct., 1775, Gen. Washing- — 
ton maintained 5 schooners and a sloop — 
with officers and men from his army for 
the purpose of preying on inbound Eng- © 
lish supply vessels and thereby caused the — 
birth of the U. S. Navy. In Dec., 1775, the © 
Continental Congress expanded this by 
providing for construction of naval craft 
and the appointment of a marine commit- — 
tee (one member from each colony) which 
continued until 1794 when further ships — 
and manpower were provided for by act of 
Congress. Upon completion of these ships 
in 1798, a Navy Department was estab- — 
lished as the controlling agency, ‘and the ,, 
secretary given Cabinet rank. 


U.S. AIR FORCES 

Until the establishment, on July 26, 1947, 
of the Department of Defense which united 
the services under one command, U. S. 
military air forces operated under the 
several commands. In the Army, opera- 
tions came under the Signal Corps until 
1918, when the U. S. Air Service was estab- 
lished. In 1926, the U. S. Air Corps ca 
into being and remained until 1942 when 
the name was changed to the U. S. Air 
Forces, 

In the Navy, mention nents 


oe ae 


et fleets and under the orders of the 

leet commanders, ~ ; 

Marine Corps aviation came under con- 

rol of the Navy. 

___ With the establishment of the Defense 

- Department, in 1947, the air arm was given 
equal rank with the ground and sea forces. 


U.S. COAST GUARD 


This service was originally created by an 
act of Congress approved on Jan. 28, 1915, 
which combined the then Revenue Cutter 
Service and the Life-Saving Service. On 
July 1, 1939, the Lighthouse Service of the 
Department of Commerce was also consoli- 
dated into this unit. The Coast Guard, 
through its antecedents, is the oldest or- 
ganization under the Federal government 
and, until the Navy Department was estab- 

lished in 1798, it served as the only U. S. 
armed force afloat. It operates under the 


Armies of the World 


Source: Encyclopaedta Britannica 


Army 
Country personnel! Year 
BB AGIAN tres ziclie Foie ew ctasctaveie bs 60,000 @) 
PREQOR UA toe ccs sic slope eictene 100,000 1950 
UNISTS Bs Nea ie a ge 20,000 @) 
Bal giuim.)..53...0..2..%. By k 67,3604 1949 
BLOTM RE, ise san ees 4 118,000 1948 
BEING Tare Ses eo. 55,000 () 
ICEL ESS ea ee en 17,1874 1949 
USIES 2oco Ses Sa een eee 25,000 1948 
China (Communist).......... 4,500,000 1950 
China (Nationalist). ......... 300,000 1950 
Czechoslovakia.............. 160,000 iQ) 
BP MMAL Ks 5) cece sc)- doe oe 12,000 ® 
DEO. geo Speen eee 160,000 @) 
VEN eds Sa ese 34,400 () 
NEO Ae eee eae 465,000 1949 
BAKCBOGWE cre iirc clos file lne ta 132,000 1948 
EIUMBATY = c-rckio nee calle oar fen 65,000 (@) 
CTE Glee oes ea 400,000 1948 


Treasury Department in time of peace, 
serving in the capacity of life and property 
saving, prevention of smuggling, clearance 
of debris in harbors, maintaining an ice 
patrol in northern waters, flood service, — 
etc. In time of war it is attached to the 
Navy Department, and in the recent con- _ 
flict, it performed useful and admirable oe 
service. ; 


ae 


U. S. MARINE CORPS a 

Founded in 1775 and observing its offi- 
cial birthday on Nov. 10, the U. S. Marine ~ 
Corps was developed to provide the Navy 
with a trained land-fighting force. This — 
unit has been used successfully in every — 
U. S. war beginning with the Revolution 
when it consisted of 2 battalions. It — 
reached its high in achievement in the 
recent war when its some 400,000 men and ~ 
Officers performed historic deeds in the — 
Pacific Theater of Operations. ta 


Army 
Country personnel! 
ran Zener cate By cok eee 90,000 
Italy: ctecsctetn sd fakin 250,000 
Maxico: ciiainasieecae 50,000 
Netherlands. ............. 175,000 
New Zealand.............. 11,000 
Norway: caer cinchnes teers 15,000 
Pakistans. sanectosva: seme 250,000 
Poland's, ts. cu aceeenee 250,000 
Portugal... fc oetne eee 61,000 
Rumania: osimscletteenenre xt 125,000 
South Africa, U. of......... 4,640 
Spained. BRAS 450,000 
SW6deN «5 ctrcct sans eee 60,000 
Turkeyssics cctge the ooeers 650,000 
USS Ree ke ae eee eee 3,000,000 
United Kingdom........... 400,000 
United States............. §91,700 
Yugoslavia. jsc.cc.n. eames 350,000 


1 Estimated, unless otherwise indicated. 2% Not specified. 4 Stabilized peacetime army. ‘4Ofeial figure. 5 


by 1947 peace treaty. 


Selective Service Classifications 


I-A: Available for immediate service. 


I-A-O: Conscientious objector available 
for non-combatant military service, 


_ JI-C: Members of the armed forces, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey or Pub- 
lic Health Service or certain registrants 
separated therefrom. 


_ I-D: Members of reserve components or 
student taking military training. 

__II-A: Registrant deferred because of ci- 
vilian occupation (except agriculture). 
II-C: Deferred because of agricultural 
cupation, : r : 


é 


III-A: Registrant with dependents, 
IV-A: Registrant who has comp) 
service; sole surviving son of pa 
whose other child or children died in 
World War IT. Sia? 
IV-B: Officials deferred by law. 
IV-C: Aliens. t 
IV-D: Ministers of religion or div 
students. ; 1) Sia 
IV-E: Conscientious objectors ©) 
to combatant and non-combatany tr: 


and service. nea 
IV-F: Physically, mentally or mi 
unfit. ai i ie 


i 


U.S. Armed Forces Monthly Pay Rates for Officers . 


Source: Department of Defense, Public Information Office. 


Monthly allowances ~ 
for quarters 


Rank 


Navy, Coast Guard and Pay Monthly 
Coast and Geodetic Survey grade pay 


$926.25 
926.25 
926.25 
926.25 


_ Army, Air Force and 
Marine Corps 


- With With no 
dependents dependents 


| 
| 


eneral of the Army Fleet Admiral _ 

Admiral 

Vice Admiral 

Rear Admiral (upper half) 

Rear Admiral (lower half) and 
Commodore 

Captain 

Commander 

Lieutenant Commander 

Lieutenant 

Lieutenant (junior grade) 

Ensign 


$150.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 


$120.00 
~ 120.00 
120.00 
120.00 


eee90 
© 00 009 OO 


769.50 
570.00 
456.00 
384.75 
313.50 
249.38 
213.75 


150.00 
120.00 
120.00 
105.00 
90.00 
82.50 
75.00 


120.00 

105.00 
90.00 
82.50 
75.00 
67.50 
60.00 


oooo0oo9d 


\d Lieutenant 
f Warrant Officer (appt. by 
i oe Chief Warrant Officer 
Same 
Same 


Warrant Officer ~ 


320.10 
291.00 
254.63 
210.98 


105.00 
90.00 
82.50 
75.00 


82.50 
75.00 
67.50 
60.00 


=<== 
eNwO. 


' 


Special Pay for Longevity 


O-1 —$14.25 after 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 14 
years. 

W-4 —$14.55 after 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 
22, 26 and 30 years. Ss 

W-3 —$7.275 after 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 — 
years; $14.55 after 18, 22, 26 and 30 
years. : 

W-2*—$7.275 after 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 — 
years; $14.55 after 18, 22, 26 and 
30 years. ee 

W-1{—$7.275 after 5, 8, 10, 12, 14, and 16 
years; $14.55 after 18, 22 and 26 > 
years. 


—$28.50 after 30 years. 
28.50 after 26 and 30 years. 
$14.25 after 16 years; $28.50 after 
18, 22, 26 and 30 years. 
14.25 after 12, 14 and 16 years; 
- $28.50 after 18, 22 and 26 years. 
14.25 after 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 22 and 
26 years; $28.50 after 18 years. 
—$14.25 after 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18 
and 22 years. 
4.25 after 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 


Insignia and Ranks of the Armed Forces 


Army Navy 


Rank 


-enamel top, longi- 
ae of gold (34/ 
we long) 

hief Warrant Officer 


General of the Army 
General 

Lieutenant General 
Major General 
Brigadier General 
Colonel 

Lieutenant Colonel 
Major 

Captain 

First Lieutenant 
Second Lieutenant 
Chief Warrant Officer 


Warrant Officer (jg) 


Insignia 


Five stars 

Four stars 
Three stars 
Two stars 

One star 

Silver eagle 
Silver, maple leaf 
Gold maple leaf 
Two silver bars 
One silver bar 
One gold bar 


Warrant specialty in silver 


Warrant specialty in gold 


Rank 


Fleet Admiral 
Admiral 

Vice Admiral 
Rear Admiral 
Commodore 
Captain 
Commander 

Lt. Commander 
Lieutenant 
Lieutenant (jg) 
Ensign 

Chief Warrant Officer 


med Forces Monthly Pay Rates for Enlisted Personnel 4 
Source: Department of Defense, Public Information Office, b 
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Monthly allowances 
for quarters 


Withno 


er Pay Monthly With 
_ Army rank Navy rank Air Force rank grade pay dependents dependents 

’ Master Sgt. & Ist Sgt. Chief Master Sgt. & Ist Sgt. E-7 $198.45 $67.50 $45.00 : 
Sergeant First Class Mate First Class Technical Sergeant E-6 169.05 67.50 45.00 
Sergeant Mate Second Class _ Staff Sergeant E-5 139.65 67.50 45.00 9 
Corporal Mate Third Class Sergeant E-4 117.60 45.00* 45,00° os 
Private First Class Seaman Corporal E-3 95.55 45.00 45.00 

‘ ‘Private Seaman Apprentice _ Private First Class E-2 82.50 45.00 45.00 
Recruit} Seaman Recruit Privatet E-1 80.00 45.00 45.00 
Recruitt Seaman Recruit Privatet E-1 75.00 45.00 45.00 


ee ee Ei 


* Those enlisted personnel in H-4 category with over 7 years’ service receive $67.50 monthly allowance for quarters — 
_ if quarters are not furnished. The law considers them (as well as all the lower categories) as being without dependents 
t With over 4 months’ service. ‘ 


With jess than 7 years’ service. 


E Special Pay for Longevity 
(Amounts listed below are monthly increases in the basic pay for longevity of service) b 


E-7—$7.35 after 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 
years; $14.70 after 18, 22 and 26 
years. 

_ E-6—$7.35 after 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 
years; $14.70 after 18 and 22 years. 

E-5—$7.35 after 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 
16 years; $14.70 after 18 and 22 years, 


HAZARDOUS DUTY 


Members of the uniformed services are 
entitled to receive incentive pay for the 
performance of hazardous duty required 
by competent orders under the following 
conditions: (1) duty as a crew member 
involving frequent and regular participa- 

tion in aerial flight; (2) duty on board a 

submarine; (3) duty involving frequent 

and regular participation in aerial flights 
not as a crew member; (4) duty involy- 
ing frequent and regular participation in 
glider flights; (5) duty involving para- 
chute jumping as an essential part of mili- 
tary duty; (6) duty involving intimate 
contact with persons afflicted with leprosy; 
(7) duty involving the demolition of ex- 
plosives as a primary duty; (8) duty at a 
submarine escape training tank; (9) duty 
at the Navy Deep Sea Diving School or the 
Navy Experimental Diving Unit. 


Monthly 
rate 


Monthly 
rate 


Pay 
grade 


sheet eeaee 


' portation Service, 


t With less than 4 months’ service. } 


“fs 
' 


E-4— $7.35 after 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, 14 and 
16 years; $14.70 after 18 years. 2 
E-3—$7.35 after 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 
years. <2 de 
E-2—$7.50 after 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 years. 7 
E-1—$7.50 after 2 and 4 years. An 
Lz 


ALLOWANCES FOR SUBSISTENCE 


- Officers receive $42.00 per month. En- 
listed personnel receive allowances for sub- 
sistence under the following provisions: 
(1) when rations in kind are not avail : 
$2.25 per day; (2) when permission to 
separately is granted, $1.05 per day; 
when assigned to duty under emergen: 
conditions where no government mess: 
facilities are available, up to and n 
exceed $3.00 per day. 

SEA AND FOREIGN DUTY — 


Pay Monthly Pay 

grade rates grade - 
| Sy SS es $22.50 E-3.i ate wanes 
E65. eae eee 20.00 E-2Jheaaeee 
E-Succaee ets 16.00 Er) aa cecteeee 
Ld EEA RPRCE SS 3 13.00 ’ 


U. S. Navy Combatant Vessels* 


Atlantic | P. 
Carrinrs.1.c'.taceeeteaatieteeemerine 4 
Light carriers and carrier escorts... 6 
Batteships..:.s:).'..2 seceeeecnemenie Li“ 
CrotSOrS:, (2 Sunde cance eae aioe 7 
Destroyers and destroyer escorts... . 86 
SUBMANNGS seaccisc:srereic,e ofaelelelaeamernes 45 
Amphibious craft.(ct. (esos epee 55 
Mine and patrol ships,............ 64 
UX arias Norctrerarlouaece «reese gras sate 90 
MORAN Ts sysintelewiclut oatas ocfeiots mrt 358 


* Commissioned; as of July 1, 1950. + Ina 
there are 28 commissioned vessels in Nlittary See 

'E: Excludes service o 
miscellaneous vessels assigned to Naval Distri 
Command and overseas bases and under lease 0) 


OTE: The internation’ included in the table Keiow was gathered from letters from official sources an 
‘rom official and semiofficial documents. The British Commonwealth figures are official. U. S. figure 
re to be found elsewhere in this section. : 


= Prisoners 
Country Wounded Missing of war 


The Axis Nations 


11,500,000* 11,840,000 
30,000 
23,400,000 
70,000 
4,071,500 
9,777,000 
200,000 


722,000 
1,471,000 


2,305,500 
2,191,000 


1,044,000* 
6,115,000* 
137,000* 


38,000 71,000* 
451 23 


230,000 
3,231 


23,365 
37,476 
6,877 
24,338 
10,033 
6,840 
244,723 
353,652 
3,211,418t 


, 6,030 
“1,843 
14,208 


95,561 
101,538 
36,172 
179,935 
39,929 
37,633 
755 257 
1,246,025 
3,211,418 
17,986 
3,000 
177,609 © 
2,150,000 
72,200 
54,600 
7,000 
23,417,000 
900,000 


277,090 
475,070 


180,405 
326,459 


14,012,000 
425,000 


Marines Coast Guard Ment Women 
92,312 
95,053 

106,292 

113,617 

119,088 

125,202 

160,997 

284,427 

640,570 


16,361 
17,260 
17,248 
18,223 
18,356 
19,432 
28,277 
54,359 
142,613 


245,299 958 
249,947 935 
289,311 953 
309,556 1,017 
320,472 1,098 
332,089 1,110 
455,660 1,381 
1,793,680 6,104 
3,902,112 14,253 


184,126 
188,565 
267,767 
1,460,998 
3,074,184 


6,993,102 
7,992,868 
8,266,373 
1,889,690 
989,664 
552,239 
658,694 


387,730 
419,347 


1,741,750 
2,981,365 
3,380,817 
983,398 
486,245 
405,789 
448,500 


308,523 
475,604 
474,680 
155,592 
92,222 
83,609 
86,000 


9,068,994 
11,400,450 
12,018,974 

2,970,688 

1,548,472 

1,415,216 

1, 594, 481 


129,357 
218,651 
274,414 


57,992) 


sg Fal 26, 3047, when the National Military Batabishment w Se rere tog is nee eae 
: Z peacetime. om to an 
J uard Was part of the Navy; in peacetime it is attached to the Treasury Department, : } 


June 30, 1950, the estimated strength of the A Arn 
q oy 000s Fe aL S80 ‘c00; Rlarinoe: #i00 of x e Armed Forces was as. follows Ar 


S. Wars for Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 


Source: Department of Defense. 


2 Killed Died of Other Total Wounds 
in action wounds deaths deaths not mortal 


Revolutionary War 
1775 to 1783 L Army 
Navy) oc “\taeasaen. 3 
Marinestie etme comet Peace Ti cokes. -—swsevl nach eee 
Rta Leagan be SL ae es ee 2,124 6,168 6,004 


40442 oso 2,124 6,1683 6,004 


COO ie le eee Coe RN Yee eT CY lee Pcie. 


Piatereje’s | alceene seceve 


War of 1812 
-— 1812 to 1814 Army §28,2748 19502 Sbeia aue ket aeee 1,950 4,000 
Navy 6,773 265 Seek seals sere 265 439 
Marines 1,155 45 Hh eee Jae 45 66 
Total 536,202 F200 als stare, tees. ees 2,260 4,505 
_ Mexican{War 
1846 to 1848 Army 116,597 1,044 505 11,395 12,944 3,393 
Navy 11,129 dc cckehs + teletekise (eters 1 3 
Marines 2,270 bY aR ERD Some Mey 2 11 47 
Total 129,996 1,056 505 11,395 12,956 3,443 
Civil{War 
1861 to 1865 Army 2,128,948 67,058 43,012 249,458  359,5285  280,040¢ 
Navy 57,8417 BALI Z oe cctiate 2,411 4,523 1,710 
Marines 3,2558 108 AA aa 312 380 131 
Total 2,190,044 69,278 43,012 252,181 364,431 281,881 646, 
Spanish-American 
Army 280,564 
Navy CaN hee Pies ab Ut Jem Si mae tm re 
Marines ONG Weil Wer Pc, cram Tenia ta ty 
Total 306,760 
Military Expeditions19 
_ 1899 to 1916 Army 131,468 
; ; LEN eeet PAAR er ee Ree Me Lae NAY ME re Arch ret fragile 
Marings [DES Sis cose. s 0 ceares deta ait «eine lated ee eae 
Total 131,468 
World War | 
1917 to 1918 Army 4,057,101 37,568 12,942 69,446 119,956 193,66312 
Navy 473,262 59. Pies T Rs 6,975 7,034 292 
* : Marines 78,827 ZAGL* ~ © isietrs 823 3,284 9,505 
Total 4,609,190 40,088 12,942 77,244 130,274 203,460 
World War II 
1941 to 1945 Army 10,400,000 | 175,407 26,706 34,936 237,049 571,822 
Navy13 . 4,424,557 36,088 985 27,228 64,301 33,729 
Marines 669,100 16,377 3,264 4,473 24,114 63,878 
Total 15,493,657 | 227,872 30,955 66,637 325,464 669,429 
Total War Casualties 
1775 to 1945 Army 17,642,952 | 288,432 83,620 376,400 748,452 1,064,903 
(170 years) Navy 4,996,437 38,535 985 36,614 - 76,134 36,220 
Marines 757,928 | 19,008 3,264 5,608 27,880 73,648 
Total 23,397,317 | 345,975 87,869 418,622 852,466 1,174,771 


1 Greatest strength of Continental Army was about 35,000, November 1778. Py 
2 Total camber undoutwediy muen larger, since records were incomplete "4 
3 Total number undoubtedly much larger, sinc: . ee 
‘4 Repreches enlistments; hence in excess of actual humber of troops since reenlistments were counted as & 1 erm of 


service, 
5 Act deaths larger since records of Confederates far from complete, 
‘ Bstimated oa U on See e, Leo eel believed to be considerably larger. ; r 
7 Based on est to’ ‘or year F 
$ excludes eh oa aan kt which 527 were casualties. 
c .8.8. Maine. a, i 
0 Philippt e Insurrection ° 1399 to 1902; Cuban pacification, 1906 to 1909; China Relief Expedition, 1900 
Mexican Border, 1911 to 1916; Punitive Expedition, 1916. 1 
i Approximately, Includes National Guard ip Federal Service during Mexican border incidents. 
‘umber incurred among 182,674 individuals, many having been wounded more than once. 
ast Guard figures included with Navy; the total deaths were 1,917 and total casualties 2,892, 
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‘DECLARATION S OF WAR 


Address of the President of the United States before a joint session of the two Houses 
_ of Congress requesting that Congress declare that there exists a state of war between the 


B United States and the Japanese Empire. 


__ To the Congress of the United States: 


_ Yesterday, December 7, 1941—a date 
which will live in infamy—the United 
States of America was suddenly and de- 
berately attacked by naval and air forces 
of the Empire of Japan. 
_ The United States was at peace with that 
Nation and, at the solicitation of Japan, 
~ was still in conversation with its Govern- 


Siebance of peace in the Pacific. In- 
deed, one hour after Japanese air squad- 
rons had commenced bombing in Oahu, 

le Japanese Ambassador to the United 

tes and his colleague delivered to the 
retary of State a formal reply to a 
‘recent American message. While this reply 
stated that it seemed useless to continue 
existing diplomatic negotiations, it 
ined no threat or hint of war or 

d attack. 


will be recorded that the distance of 
waii from Japan makes it obvious that 


| tsa iy false statements and expressions 


Oo! hope for continued peace. 


= naval and military forces. Very. many 
an. lives have been lost. In addition, 
ican ships have been reported tor- 


/an attack against Malaya. 


ight the Japanese forces attacked 
ng. 
night Japanese forces attacked 


Last night Japanese forces attacked the 
Philippine Islands. 

Last night the Japanese attacked Wake 
Island. 

This morning the Japanese attacked 
Midway Island. 

Japan has, therefore, undertaken a sur- 
prise offensive extending throughout the 
Pacific area. The facts of yesterday speak 
for themselves. The people of the United ~ 
States have already formed their opinions 
and well understand the implications to 
the very life and safety of our Nation. 

As Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy I have directed that all measures be 
taken for our defense. 

Always will we remember the character 
of the onslaught against us. im 
No matter how long it may take us to 
overcome these premeditated invasions, the 
American people in their righteous might 
will win through to absolute victory. : 

I believe I interpret the will of the Con- 
gress and of the people when I assert that. 
we will not only defend ourselves to the 
uttermost but will make very certain that 
this form of treachery shall never endanger — 
us again. 

Hostilities exist. There is no blinking at 
the fact that our people, our territory, and ~ 
our interests are in grave danger. 

With confidence in our armed forces— 
with the unbounded determination of our 
people—we will gain the inevitable tri- 
umph—so help us God. 

I ask that the Congress declare that 
since the unprovoked and dastardly attack 
by Japan on Sunday, December 7, a state 
of war has existed between the United 
States and the Japanese Empire. 


FRANKLIN D, ROOSEVELT 


THE WEITE HOUSE 
December 8, 1941. 


“Public Law 328—77th Congress 
Joint Resolution 


a that a state of war exists between the Imperial Government of Japan and 
Government and the people of the United States and making provisions to peeeraate 


nst the Government and the peo- 
e ata States of America: There- 


olved by the Senate and House of 
entatives of the United States of 
in Congress assembled, That the 

of war between the United States 
e Imperial Government of Japan 
as thus been thrust upon the 
tates is hereby formally declared; 


and the President is hereby authorized and 
directed to employ the entire naval and 
military forces of the United States and the 
resources of the Government to carry on 
war against the Imperial Government of 
Japan; and, to bring the conflict to a suc- 
cessful termination, all of the resources _ 
of the country are hereby pledged by Bir 
Congress of the United States. 


Approved, Ext dimri 8, Ga A210 
B.S.) 0, 


fessage from the President of the 
the United States and Italy. 
To the Congress of the United States: 


_ On the morning of December eleventh, 
the Government of Germany, pursuing its 
course of world conquest, declared war 
against the United States. 
_ The long known and the long expected 
has thus taken place. The forces endeavor- 
ing to enslave the entire world now are 
moving towards this hemisphere, 
__ Never before has there been a greater 
challenge to life, liberty, and civilization. 
Delay invites greater danger. Rapid and 
united effort by all of the peoples of the 


Public Law 331—77th Congress 
Joint Resolution 


is Declaring that a state of war exists between the Government of Germany and the Goy- : -. 
ernment and the people of the United States and making provision to prosecute the same. 


Whereas the Government of Germany 
has formally declared war against the 
Government and the people of the United 
States of America: Therefore be it 


Resolved by the Senate and the House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
state of war between the United States and 
the Government of Germany which has 
thus been thrust upon the United States is 
hereby formally declared; and the Presi- 
dent is hereby authorized and directed to 
smploy the entire naval and military forces 


‘Declarations of War, Invasions and Surrenders of World War II _ 


1939 Sept. 1, Germany invades Poland. 
_ Sept. 3, Great Britain and France de- 
clare war on Germany. 


Nov. 30, Russia invades Finland. 


April 9, Germany invades Denmark 
and Norway. 

May 10, Germany invades Holland, 
Belgium and Luxembourg. 

May 16, Germany invades France. 
June 10, Italy declares war on France 
and Great Britain. 

Oct. 8, Germany invades Rumania. 
Oct. 28, Italy invades Greece. 


April 6, Germany invades Yugo- 
slavia and Greece. 
June 22, Germany declares war on 
Russia. 
Dec. 7, Japan bombs Pearl Harbor, 
declares war on U.S. and Gt. Brit. 
Dec. 8, United States and Great 
Britain declare war against Japan. 
_ Dec. 8, China declares war on Japan, 
Germany, and Italy. 
Soe Dec. 11, Germany and Italy declare 
war on the United States. 


oF 


1940 


941 


fes: United’ States transmitting & request that the 
ngress recognize a state of war between the United States and Germany, and between 


- ‘world who are determined to remain free a 


will ensure a world victory of the forces 
of justice and of righteousness over the _ 
forces of savagery and of barbarism. — 
Italy also has declared war against the 
United States. ‘ee 
I therefore request the Congress to recog- 
nize a state of war between the United i 
States and Germany, and between the 
United States and Italy. Bi 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


THE WHITE Hovusr 23 
December 11, 1941. 


4 


i 


of the United States and the resources of oe 
the Government to carry on war against 
the Government of Germany; and, to 
bring the conflict to a successful termina- 
‘tion, all of the resources of the country 
are hereby pledged by the Congress of 
the United States. 


Approved, December 11, 1941, 3:05 p.m., 


bo eat ey Ws 


In similar wording, war was declared ~ 
against the Government of Italy by Joint — 
Resolution, Public Law 332, approved Dk 
cember 11, 1941, 3:06 p.m. . 


Dec. 11, United States declares 1 
against Germany and Italy. 


May 22, Mexico declares war on J: 
pan, Germany and Italy. ee - 
Aug. 22, Brazil declares war on G 

many and Italy, ; Ay Fo 


April 7, Bolivia declares war agains 
the Axis Powers. 3 
Sept. 3, Allies invade Italy. ; 
Sept. 8, Italy surrenders to the Alli 
Oct. 13, Italy (Badoglio governme: 
declares war against Germany. — 


June 6, D-Day—Allies invade © 
Channel Coast. '} 
Sept. 13, Rumania signs armistic 


Feb. 23, Turkey and Egypt declare 
war against Axis. . x 

March 27, Argentina declares wi 
Germany. ca 
May 2, German army in Italy 
renders to Allies. i 

May 8, Germany surrenders un¢ 
ditionally to the Allies. 


1942 


1943 


1944 


1945 


pan. Jeag 
Sept. 2, Japan signs surrender, 
a 
;, 


COST OF WARS TO U.S. TAXPAYERS — 


Source: Treasury Department, 


Date Direct cost ~ Pensions Tnterest 


1775 to 1783 $74,555,6421 $70,000,0002 $144,555,6423 
1812 to 1815 133,700,0002 46,218,3904 179,918,3903 
1846 to 1847 166,000,0002 61,653, 1064 227,653,106 
1861 to 1865 ass 
- 4,474,954,3645 8,126,561,152 094,000, 15,655,515,516 
2,099,768, 7078 7 2,099,768,7076 — 
576,256,000 2,276,470,6244 49,815,0008 2,902,541,624 
1917 to 1918 25,807,000,000° 6,391,000,0001° 9,557,000,0001 41,755,000,000 
1941 to 1945  — 330,500,000,0002 4,128,608,870:3 — 15,150,000,000%* 349,778,608,870% 
363,832,234,713 21,100,512,142 27,810,815,000 412,743,561,855 


cluding $468,954,364 expended by the several states. 5 
' Confederate Treasury figures for the period from February 1861 to October 1, 1864, only, e ones in Confederate 

ency, which depreciated by October 1, 1864, to a ratio with gold of 26 to 1. ‘Does not include expenditures by the 
veral states of the Confederacy. ; 
o 


uding $88,000,000 of payments under the War Claims Act. 
tal cost of Veterans Administration to June 30, 1934, 
5 © June 30, 1934. 


2 War expenditures from July 1, 1940, to June 30, 1945, $281,500,000,000; estimated expenditures for fiscal year 
g June 30, 1946, $49,000,000,000. 


1cludes estimated expenditures for fiscal year ending June 30, 1946. ; 
‘Phe total cost of World Wer II to all participants was estimated as of March 10, 1946, oe $1, tae 000,000, seks 


3 


lion ane billion dollars). Source: Bank of International Settiements, as reported in the N. Y 


Important Conferences of World War II 


tlantic Charter Conference (Aug. Teheran Conference (Nov. 28-Dec. 1): 
Roosevelt, Churchill meet at sea; Reosevelt, Churchill, Stalin plan. attack | 
»-(Aug. 14) 8-point declaration of on Axis-held Europe. 4 


nmon principles. 1944—Dumbarton Oaks Conference (Aug, 
irst U. N. Conference (Jan. 1): 21-Oct. 7): Representatives of U.S.S.R.,_ 
ons promise to prosecute war Pouce Britain, China, U. S. meet on estate near 
5 Washington, D. C., to plan Beara 
asablanca (Fr. Mor.) Siateicnce United Nations organization. ! 
14-26): Roosevelt, Churchill, De Quebec Conference (Sept. 11-16) : Roose- 
i velt, Churchill plan Pacific war; advance — 
sept only unconditional surrender. invasion date of Philippines to Oct. 20, 
ington (D. C.) Conference (May 11-— 1944, 
Roosevelt, Churchill plan global 1945—alta (Crimea) Conference (Feb. 4~_ 
are, invasion of France, Burmese 11): Roosevelt, Churchill, Stalin plan 
; occupation of Germany and new Polish > 
frontiers; set date for United Nations — 
meeting at San Francisco. 
United Nations Conference (Apr. o5-yaned 
Conference (Oct. 19-Nov. 1): 26): Representatives of 46 Ose 50). 
Eden, Molotov recognize need for nations draw up and sign Use A ppt 
organization; in San Francisco. 


se to try war criminals; recognize Potsdam (or Berlin) Conference (Jul: 
a as one of Big Four; plan future of 17-Aug..2) : Truman, Oharenit aut 
; by Attlee July 28) ,Stalin established 
ro Conference (Nov, 22-26): Roose- cil of foreign ministers to prepar 
velt, Churchill, Chiang Kai-shek plan treaties; plan postwar German 
apanese offensive; promise free Korea. ‘ment and Dither to ‘Be 


_ public good. 


assume, among the powers of the earth, the separate and equal station to which 


DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 
_IN CONGRESS, JULY 4, 1776 


The unanimous DECLARATION of the thirteen united STATES OF 
AMERICA. 


WEN. in the course of human events, it becomes necessary for one people to 
dissolve the political bands which have connected them with another, and to 


the laws of nature and of nature’s God entitle them, a decent respect to the opin- | 
ions of mankind requires that they should declare the causes which impel them 
to the separation. 

We hold these truths to be self-evident 3 
they are endowed, by their Creator, with certain unalienable rights, that among ~ 
these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among men, deriving their just powers from the con- _ 
sent of the governed, that whenever any form of government becomes destructive 
of these ends, it is the right of the people to alter or to abolish it, and institute ; 
new government, laying its foundation on such principles, and organizing its — 
powers in such form as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness. Prudence, indeed, will dictate that governments long established, 
should not be changed for light and transient causes; and accordingly all experi- 
ence hath shown that mankind are more disposed to suffer, while evils are suffer- 
able, than to right themselves by abolishing the forms to which they are accus- 
tomed. But when a long train of abuses and usurpations, pursuing invariably the 
same object, evinces a design to reduce them under absolute despotism, it is their 
right, it is their duty, to throw off such government, and to provide new guards 
for their future security. Such has been the patient sufferance of these Colonies, 
and such is now the necessity which constrains them to alter their former systems 
of government. The history of the present King of Great Britain is a history of re-— 
peated injuries and usurpations, all having in direct object the establishment o: 
an absolute tyranny over these States. To prove this, let facts be submitted toa 
candid world. 


He has refused his assent to laws, the most wholesome and necessary for the 


that all men are created equal, that 


He has forbidden his governors to pass laws of immediate and pressing impor- 3 
tance, unless suspended in their operation till his assent should be obtained; and 
when so suspended, he has utterly neglected to attend to them. pa 

He has refused to pass other laws for the accommodation of large districts of 
people, unless those people would relinquish the right of representation in the — 
legislature, a right inestimable to them, and formidable to tyrants only. ae 

He has called together legislative bodies at places unusual, uncomfortable, and 
distant from the depository of their public records, for the sole purpose of fa- 
tiguing them into compliance with his measures. Zak est 

He has dissolved representative houses repeatedly, for opposing with manly firm- 
ness his invasions on the rights of the people. mt ; 

He has refused for a long time, after such dissolutions, to cause others to be 
elected, whereby the legislative powers, incapable of annihilation, have returned 


NOTE; On April 12, 1776, the legislature 
of North Carolina authorized its delegates 
to the Continental Congress to join with 
others in a declaration of separation from 
Great Britain; the first colony to instruct 
its delegates to take the actual initiative 
was Virginia on May 15. On June 7, 1776, 
Richard Henry Lee of Virginia offered a 
resolution to the Congress to the effect 
“that these United Colonies are, and of 
ght, ought to be, free and independent 
States... .’’ A committee, consisting of 
homas Jefferson, John Adams, Benjamin 


» 


_ Robert R. Livingston and Roger. 


Sherman was organized to “prepa: 
declaration to the effect of the said 
resolution.” The Declaration of Indepe! 
ence was adopted on July 4, 1776. 

Most delegates signed the Declar: 
August 2, but George Wythe (Va.) si 
August 27; Richard Henry Lee (Va.), Hi 
bridge Gerry (Mass.) and Oliver Wolco’ 
(Conn.) in September; Matthew Thorn: 
(N. H.), not a delegate until Septemk 
in November; and Thomas McKean (Del. 
although present on July 4, not until 1 
by special permission, having servec 
army in the. interim, » 


to the people at large for their exercise; the State remaining, in the meantime, . 
exposed to all the dangers of invasion from without, and convulsions within. ke 
_--~—-—s«He ‘has endeavored to prevent the population of these States; for that purpose — 
= obstructing the laws for naturalization of foreigners; refusing to pass others to * 
‘29 encourage their migrations hither, and raising the conditions of new appropria- 


_ tions of lands. \ vs 
: _ He has obstructed the administration of justice by refusing his assent to laws 
for establishing judiciary powers. 
fee He has made judges dependent on his will alone, for the tenure of their offices, 
a and the amount and payment of their salaries. 


a He has erected a multitude of new offices, and sent hither swarms of officers to 
harass our people, and eat out their substance. 


He has kept among us, in times of peace, standing armies, without the consent 
_ of our legislatures. 


is He has affected to render the military independent of and superior to the civil 

‘power. 

He has combined with others to subject us to a jurisdiction foreign to our con- 

_ stitution and unacknowledged by our laws; giving his assent to their acts of 
pretended legislation: 


For quartering large bodies of armed troops among us: 


For protecting them, by a mock trial, from punishment for any murders which 
they should commit on the inhabitants of these States: 


For cutting off our trade with all parts of the world: 

_ For imposing taxes on us without our consent: 

‘For depriving us, in many cases, of the benefits of trial by jury: 
For transporting us beyond seas to be tried for pretended offenses: 


_ For abolishing the free system of English laws in a neighboring province, es- 
tablishing therein an arbitrary government, and enlarging its boundaries, so as 
to rendez it at once an example and fit instrument for introducing the same ab- 
olute rule into these colonies: 


For taking away our charters, abolishing our most valuable laws, and altering 
fundamentally the forms of our governments: : 


For suspending our own legislatures, and declaring themselves invested with 
power to legislate for us in all cases whatsoever. 


‘ ci He has abdicated government here, by declaring us out of his protection, and 
Waging war against us. 
He has plundered our seas, ravaged our coasts, burnt our towns, and destroyed 
he lives of our people. 


_ He is, at this time, transporting large armies of foreign mercenaries to complete 
: she works of death, desolation, and tyranny, already begun, with circumstances 

of cruelty and perfidy, scarcely paralleled in the most barbarous ages, and totally 
- unworthy the head of a civilized nation. 


has constrained our fellow citizens, taken captive on the high seas, to bear 
ms against their country, to become the executioners of their friends and 
thren, or to fall themselves by their hands. 


b, He has excited domestic insurrections amongst. us, and has endeavored to bring 
on the inhabitants of our frontiers, the merciless Indian savages, whose known 
e of warfare is an undistinguished destruction of all ages, sexes, and conditions. 


In every stage of these oppressions we have petitioned for redress in the most 
mble terms: our repeated petitions have been answered only by repeated in- — 
A prince whose character is thus marked by every act which may define a 

nt, is unfit to be the ruler of a free people. 


Nor have ‘we been wanting in attentions to our British brethren, We have 
ned them, from time to time, of attempts by their legislature to extend an 
nwarrantable jurisdiction over us. We have reminded them of the circumstances . 
our emigration and settlement here, We have appealed to their native justice 
magnanimity, and we have conjured them by the ties of our common kindred 
disavow these usurpations, which would inevitably interrupt our connections — 
and correspondence. They too have been deaf to the voice of justice and of 
nsanguinity, We must, therefore, acquiesce in the necessity which denounces 
at 

ve 


separation, and hold them, as we hold the rest of mankind, enemies in war, - 
Tied aot ls er ieee ba ror 


t GOS | . % “. 7. $f 


ir intentions, do in the name, and by authority of the good 
; nies, solemnly publish and declare, That these United Colonies, 
are, and of right ought to be, free and independent States; that they are absolved 
from all allegiance to the British crown, and that all political connexion between 

them and the State of Great Britain, is, and ought to be, totally dissolved; and 


peace, contract alliances, establish comm rce, and to do all other acts and things a 


tion, with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence, we mutually — 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honour. 


JOHN HANCOCK. — 


: New Hampshire. Pennsylvania, Virginia. 
_— Josiah Bartlett, Robt. Morris, George Wythe, 
Wm. Whipple, Benjamin Rush, Richard Henry Lee, 
Matthew Thornton. Benja. Franklin, Th, Jefferson, 
John Morton, Benja. Harrison, 
Rhode Island. Geo. Clymer, Ths. Nelson, Jr., 
Step. Hopkins, Jas. Smith, Francis Lightfoot Lee, 
William Ellery. Geo. Taylor, Carter Braxton. 
James Wilson, 
_ Connecticut. Geo. Ross. 
Roger Sherman, North Carolina, 
Sam’el Huntington, Massachusetts-Bay. Wm. Hooper, 
é Wm. Williams, Saml. Adams, Joseph Hewes, 
Oliver Wolcott. John Adams, John Penn. 
Robt. Treat Paine, 
New York. Elbridge Gerry. 

_ Wm. Floyd, South Carolina. F 
Phil. Livingston, Delaware. Edward Rutledge, i 
Frans. Lewis, . Caesar’ Rodney, Thos, Heyward, Junr,, 
Lewis Morris. Geo. Read, Thomas Lynch, Junr.,, 

Tho. M’Kean. Arthur Middleton. ‘ae 


New Jersey. 


Richd. Stockton, Maryland. ; 
Jno. Witherspoon, Samuel Chase, Georgia. 
- . Fras. Hopkinson, Wm. Paca, Button Gwinnett, 
John Hart, : Thos. Stone, Lyman Hall, 
Abra. Clark. Charles Carroll of Carrollton. Geo. Walton. 
IN CONGRESS t 
JANUARY, 18, 1777. 
Ordered: 


That an authenticated copy of the Declaration of Independency, with the name 
of the Members of Congress subscribing the same, be sent to each of the Unite 
States, and that they be desired to have the same put on record. 


By order of Congress. : 
Attest, Cuas. THomson, Secy. <A true copy. JOHN HANcock, Presidt. 


5 The Statue of Liberty a 
The Statue of Liberty (“Liberty Enlight- 5, 1884, and the unveiling of the statue 
ening the World’’) is a 225-ton bronze fe- took place Oct. 28, 1886. ae 
male figure, 152 ft. 5 in. in height, facing On a tablet inside the main entrance o 
the ocean from Bedloe’s Island in New the pedestal is engraved the following 
York Harbor. The right hand holds ae ‘ net, written by Emma Lazarus: 
torch, and the left hand carries a table ; 
upon which is inscribed: “July 4, 1776.” The New Colossus 


or 
aed the bras e ane Bs ee ee ‘ Pi = & 
é > th conquer: mbs astride from land to) 
The statue wa designed by Frédéric Au Here at are soaceeauhieds sunset gates shall s 
guste Bartholdi, at the request of the 4 mighty woman with a torch, whose flame 
French government, as a present to the 
-U. S. to commemorate the centennial of 
The air-bridged harbor that twin cities fr: 
Send these, the homeless, tempest-tost | 


Is the peoprinoned lightning, and her nam 
American independence. It cost $450,000. 
**Keep, ancient lands, your storied pomp 
this country. The cornerstone was laid Aug. [life my lamp beside the golden door.” 


Mother of Exiles, From her beacon hand 

Glows world-wide welcome; her mild ey 
_ The pedestal, 151 ft. 1 in. in height, was With silent lina, “Gite ond your choad } 
rected by the U.S., and its cost of $350,- Your huddle ‘taasses yearning to breathe free 
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‘NOUNISNOD aHL 


of the 


Constitution in the following order: 
Delaware 


December 17, 1787 South Carolina May 23, 1788 

- Pennsylvania December 12, 1787 New Hampshire June 21, 1788 

New Jersey December 18, 1787 Virginia June 25, 1788 

Georgia January 2, 1788 New York July 26, 1788 

Connecticut January 9, 1788 North Carolina November 21, 1789 

Massachusetts February 6, 1788 Rhode Island May 29, 1790 
Maryland April 28, 1788 

Outline of the Constitution 
ARTICLE I ARTICLE II 


Sec. 1. Legislative powers; in whom 
vested. 


Src. 2. House of Representatives, how 
and by whom chosen—Qualifications of a 
Representative—Representatives and direct 
taxes, how apportioned—Enumeration— 
Vacancies to be filled—Power of choosing 
officers, and of impeachment. 


Src. 3. Senators, how and by whom 
_chosen—How classified—State Executive, 
when to make temporary appointments, in 
case, etc.—Qualifications of a Senator— 
President of the Senate, his right to vote— 
President pro tem., and other officers of the 
Senate, how chosen—Power to try im- 
-peachments—When President is _ tried, 
Chief Justice to preside—Sentence. 


Src. 4. Times, etc., of holding elections, 
how prescribed—At least one Session in 
each year. ? 


Src. 5. Membership-—-Quorum—Adjourn- 
ments—Rules—Power to punish or expel 
—Journal—Time of adjournments, how 
limited, etc. 


Sec. 6. Compensation—Privileges—Dis- 
qualification in certain cases. 

Sec. 7, House to originate all revenue 
bills—Veto—Bill may be passed by two- 
thirds of each house, notwithstanding, etc. 
—Bill, not returned in ten days, to become 
@& law—Provisions as to orders, concurrent 
resolutions, etc. 

Sec. 8. Powers of Congress. 

Src. 9. Provision as to migration or im- 
portation of certain persons—Habeas Cor- 
pus—Bills of attainder, etc.—Taxes, how 
apportioned—No export duty—No com- 
mercial preference—Money, how drawn 
from treasury, etc.—No titular nobility— 
Officers not to receive presents, etc. 

Sxc. 10. States prohibited from the exer- 
se of certain powers. 


af 
a 


CONSTITUTION 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


THE oldest federal constitution in existence was framed by a convention of 
delegates from twelve of the thirteen original states in Philadelphia in May 
1787, Rhode Island failing to send a delegate. George Washington presided 
over the session, which lasted until September 17, 1787. The draft (origi- 
nally a preamble and seven Articles) was submitted to all thirteen states 
and was to become effective when ratified by nine states. It went into effect 
on the first Wednesday in March 1789, having been ratified by New Hamp- 
shire, the ninth state to approve, on June 21, 1788. The states ratified the 


Sec. 1. President; his term of office- 
Electors of President; number and ho 
appointed—Electors to vote on same day: 
Qualification of President—On whom h 
duties devolve in case of his removal, 
death, etc.—President’s compensation—His 
oath of office. 3 

Sec. 2, President to be commander 
chief—He may require opinions of Cabine’ 
Officers, etc., may pardon—Treaty-making 
power—Nomination of. certain officers 
When President may fill vacancies. 


Src. 3. President shall communicate 
Congress—He may convene and adjou 
Congress, in case of disagreement, et 
Shall receive ambassadors, execute 1; 
and commission officers. a 

Sec. 4. All civil offices forfeited for ce 
tain crimes. ‘e 


ARTICLE III 

Src. 1. Judicial powers—Tenure—C 
pensation. 
Src, 2. Judicial power; to what cas 
extends—Original jurisdiction of Supren 
Court — Appellate — Trial by jury, etc. 
Trial, where. if 
Src. 3. Treason defined—Proof of—Pu 
ishment of. : 


ARTICLE IV ‘ 

Src. 1, Each State to give credit to 
public acts, etc., of every other State 
Sec. 2. Privileges of citizens of 
State—Fugitives from justice to be 
livered up—Persons held to service hav. 
escaped, to be delivered up. ae 
Src, 3. Admission of new States—Po 


: ARTICLE Vv 
Constitution; how amended—Proviso. 


ARTICLE VI 

Certain debts, etc., declared valid—Su- 
premacy of Constitution, treaties, and laws 
of the United States—Oath to support 
Constitution, by whom taken—No religious 
test. 


ARTICLE VII 


"What ratification shall establish Consti- 
tion. 


AMENDMENTS 
I. Religious establishment prohibited 
_—Freedom of speech, of the 

press, and right to petition. 

II. Right to keep and bear arms. 

III. No soldier to be quartered in any 

; house, unless, etc. 

i ‘Tv. Right of search and seizure regu- 

; lated. 

'V. Provisions concerning prosecution, 
trial and punishment—Private 
property not to be taken for pub- 

lic use, without compensation. 

vi. Further provision respecting crimi- 

nal prosecutions. 


ect Union, establish Justice, insure do- 
tic Tranquility, provide for the com- 
defence, promote the general Welfare, 
1d ecure the Blessings of Liberty to our- 


ARTICLE I 


Section 1 
lslative powers vested in Congress.— 
legislative Powers herein granted shall 


ea, which shall consist of a Senate and 
> of Representatives. 


— Section 2 
mposition of the House of Representa- 
—1. The House of Representatives 
1 be composed of Members chosen 
cond Year by the People of the 
States, and the Electors in each 
all have the Qualifications requi- 

r Electors of the most numerous 
ch of the State Legislature. 


fications of Representatives.—2. No 
n shall be a Representative who shall 


* . 


; The en included in brackets is amended by the fourteenth arma second section. mm 


| VIZ. Right of trial by jury secured. 
VIII. Excessive bail or fines and cruel 
; punishments prohibited. 


IX. Rule of construction of Constitu- — 
tion. 


X. Same subject; rights of States. 


XI. Same subject; judicial POMErs con- 
strued. 


. Manner of choosing President and 
Vice President. 


. Slavery abolished. 


. Citizenship; representation—Public 
debt. 


. Right of suffrage—By whom exer- 
cised. - 


XVI. Taxes on incomes. 


XVII. Election of Senators—Filling of va- 
cancies. 
XVIII. Prohibition. 
XIX. Suffrage; not to be denied because 
of sex. 


XX. Commencement of terms of Presi- 
dent, Vice President and mem- 
bers of Congress; time of assem- 
bling of Congress. 


XXI. Repeal of Prohibition. 


The Constitution of the United States of America 


of the United States, and who shall not, 
when elected, be an Inhabitant of that 
State in which he shall be chosen. 


Apportionment of Representatives and 
direct taxes—census.*—3. [Representatives 
and direct Taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be 
included within this Union, according to 
their respective Numbers, which shall be 
determined by adding to the whole Num- 
ber of free Persons, including those bound 
to Service for a Term of Years, and ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed, three fifths of 
all other persons.] The actual Enumeration 
shall be made within three Years after the 
first Meeting of the Congress of the United 
States, and within every subsequent Term 
of ten Years, in such Manner as they shall 
by Law direct. The Number of Representa- 
tives shall not exceed one for every thirty 
Thousand, but each State shall have at 
Least one Representative; and until such 
enumeration shall be made, the State of 
New Hampshire shall be entitled to chuse 
three, Massachusetts eight, Rhode-Island 
and Providence Plantations one, Connecti- 
cut five, New York six, New Jersey four, 
Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, Mary- 
land six, Virginia ten, North Carolina five, 
South Carolina five, and Georgia three, 


Filling of vacancies in representation.— 
4. When vacancies happen in the Repre- 
sentation from any State, the marae 


ty thereof shall issue Writs of Elec- 
‘fill such Vacancies, — 3 ‘ 
Selection of officers; power of impeach- 
ment.—5. The House of Representatives 
_ shall chuse their Speaker and other Off- 
_ cers; and shall have the sole Power of Im- 
- peachment. 


Section 3* 


The Senate——[1. The Senate of the 
United States shall be composed of two 
Senators from each State, chosen by the 
_ Legislature thereof, for six Years; and each 
__ Senator shall have one Vote.] 


Classification of Senators; filling of va- 
cancies.—2. Immediately after they shall 
be assembled in Consequence of the first 
Election, they shall be divided as equally 
as may be into three Classes. The Seats of 
the Senators of the first Class shall be va- 

_ cated at the expiration of the second Year, 
of the second Class at the Expiration of 
the fourth Year, and of the third Class 
at the Expiration of the sixth Year, so that 
one-third may be chosen every second 
Year; and if Vacancies happen by Resigna- 
tion, or otherwise, during the Recess of 
the Legislature of any State, the Executive 
thereof may make temporary Appoint- 
ments [until the next Meeting of the 
Legislature, which shall then fill such Va- 
cancies]. 


; Qualification of Senators.—3. No Person 
shall be a Senator who shall not have at- 
tained to the Age of thirty Years, and been 
nine Years a Citizen of the United States, 
and who shall not, when elected, be an 
inhabitant of that State for which he 
shall be chosen. 


Vice President to be President of Senate. 
—4. The Vice President of the United 
States shall be President of the Senate, but 
shall have no Vote, unless they be equally 
divided. 


Selection of Senate officers: President 
pro tempore.—5. The Senate shall chuse 
their other Officers, and also a President 
pro tempore, in the absence of the Vice- 
President, or when he shall exercise the 
Office of President of the United States. 


Senate to try impeachments.—6. The 
Senate shall have the sole Power to try all 
Impeachments. When sitting for that Pur- 
pose, they shall be on Oath or Affirmation. 
When the President of the United States is 
tried, the Chief Justice shall preside: And 
no Person shall be convicted without the 
Concurrence of two thirds of the Members 

_ present. 
Judgment in cases of impeachment.—7. 
Judgment in Cases of Impeachment shall 
not extend further than to removal from 
_ Office, and disqualification to hold and en- 


Th of section three of article I of the Constitution of the United States, and so much o 
y at toca oe as relates to filling vacancies, are amended by the seventeenth am 
D | ’ 


+ 


ended by article XX, section 2, of the amendments.to the 


joy any Office of honor, Trust, or Profit’ 
under the United States: but the Party 
convicted shall nevertheless be liable a 
subject to Indictment, Trial, Judgment 
and Punishment, according to Law. oe: 


Section 4 

Control of congressional elections.—1, 
The Times, Places and Manner of holding» 
Elections for Senators and Representativ: 
shall be prescribed in each State by th 
Legislature thereof; but the Congress ma) 
at any time by Law make or alter such 
Regulations, except as to the Places < 
chusing Senators. > % 


Time for assembling of Congress.j;—2. 
The Congress shall assemble at least on 
in every Year, and such Meeting shall b 
on the first Monday in December, unles 
they shall by Law appoint a different Day 


Section 5 

Each house to be the judge of the elec- 
tion and qualifications of its member: 
regulations as to quorum.—1. Each Hou: 
shall be the Judge of the Elections, 
turns and Qualifications of its own Mer 
bers, and a Majority of each shall consti- 
tute a Quorum to do Business; but a 
smaller Number may adjourn from day to 
day, and may be authorized to compel the 
Attendance of absent Members, in such 
Manner, and under such Penalties as 
House may provide. ot 


Each house to determine its own rule 
2. Each House may determine the Rule 
its Proceedings, punish its Members — 
disorderly Behavior, and, with the CG 


Journals and yeas and nays.—3. Each 
House shall keep a Journal of its Proceed- 
ings, and from time to time publish the 
same, excepting such Parts as may in the 


Journal. ‘in 
Adjournment.—4. Neither House, during 


the Session of Congress shall, without 
Consent of the other, adjourn for mor 
than three days, nor to any other Pl 

than that in which the two Houses sh 


be sitting. 


“a 

Section 6 Sa 

Compensation and privileges of Mem 
of Congress.—1. The Senators and Ré 
sentatives shall receive a Compe! 
for their Services, to be ascertained 
Law, and paid out of the Treasury of 
United States. They shall in all Cases, « 
cept Treason, Felony and Breach of 1 


endment to the C D 
Bom Dee os 


onstitution: - “ PIE DAD 


eace, be aprviloged rout Arrest during 
‘their Attendance at the Session of their 
respective Houses, and in going to and 
burning from the same; and for any 
peech or Debate in either House, they 
hall not be questioned in any other Place. 


- Incompatible offices; exclusions.—2. No 
Senator or Representative shall, during the 
‘ime for which he was elected, be ap- 
pointed to any civil Office under the Au- 
thority of the United States, which shall 
have been created, or the Emoluments 
whereof shall have been encreased during 
such time; and no Person holding any Of- 

fice under the United States, shall be a 
_ Member of either House during his Con- 
juance in Office. 


4 Section 7 

Revenue bills to originate in House.—1. 

All Bills for raising Revenue shall origi- 
te in the House of Representatives; but 

Senate may propose or concur with 

nendments as on other Bills. 


Manner of passing bills; veto power of 
President.—2. Every Bill which shall have 
ed the House of Representatives and 
Senate, shall, before it becomes a Law, 
resented to the President of the United 
ates; If he approve he shall sign it, but 
ot he shall return it, with his Objec- 
; to that House in which it shall have 
iginated, who shall enter the Objections 
a t large on their Journal, and proceed to 
consider it. If after such Reconsideration 


; the Bill, it shall be sent, together 
1 the Objections, to the other House, 
ich it shall likewise be reconsidered, 
if approved by two thirds of that 
e, it shall become a Law. But in all 


mes of the Persons voting for and 
ainst the Bill] shall be entered on the 
al of each House respectively. If any 
hall not be returned by the President 


ull have been presented to him, the 
shall be a Law, in like Manner as if 
had signed it, unless the Congress by 
Adjournment prevent its payin in 


ou niment) shall be presented to the 
ident of the United States; and before 
fame shall take Effect, shall be ap- 
OV ved by him, or being disapproved by 
him, shall be repassed by two thirds of 

e Senate and House of Representatives, 
ding to the Rules and Limitations 
ibed in the Case of a Bill. 


General powers of Congress.* 


The Congress shall have Power.—1i. To 
lay and collect Taxes, Duties, Imposts and 
Excises, to pay the Debts and provide for 
the common Defence and general Welfare 
of the United States; but all Duties, 
Imposts and Excises shall be uniform 
throughout the United States. 


Borrowing of money.—2. To borrow 
money on the credit of the United States. 


Regulation of commerce.—3. To regulate 
Commerce with foreign Nations, and 
among the several States, and with the 
Indian tribes. 


Naturalization and bankruptcy.—4.. To 
establish an uniform Rule of Naturaliza- 
tion, and uniform Laws on the subject 
of Bankruptcies throughout the United 
States. 


Money, weights and measures.—5. To 
coin Money, regulate the Value thereof, 
and of foreign Coin, and fix the Standard 
of Weights and Measures. 


Counterfeiting.—6. To provide for the 
Punishment of counterfeiting the Securi- 
ties and current Coin of the United States. 

Post offices.—7. To establish Post Offices 
and post Roads. 


Patents and copyrights.—8. To promote 
the Progress of Science and useful Arts, by 
securing for limited Times to Authors and 
Inventors the exclusive Right to their 
respective Writings and Discoveries. 


Inferior courts.—9. To constitute Tri- 
bunals inferior to the supreme Court. 


Piracies and felonies.—10. To define and 
punish Piracies and Felonies committed on 
the high Seas, and Offenses against the 
Law of Nations. 


War; marque and reprisal.—11. To de- 
clare War, grant Letters of Marque and 
Reprisal, and make Rules concerning Cap- 
tures on Land and Water. 


Armies.—12. To raise and support Ar- 
mies, but no Appropriation of Money to 
that Use shall be for a longer Term than 
two Years. 


Navy.—13. To provide and maintain a 
Navy. 


Land and naval forces.—14. To make 
Rules for the Government and Regulation 
of the land and naval Forces. 


Calling out militia—15. To provide for 
calling forth the Militia to execute the 
Laws of the Union, suppress Insurrections 
and repel Invasions. 


Organizing, arming and disciplining mi- 
litia.—16. To provide for organizing, arm- 
ing, and disciplining the Militia, and for 
governing such Part of them as may be 


By article XVI of the amendments to the Constitution, Congress is given the power to lay and collect taxes on in- 


s eserving to the States, respectively, 
1e Appointment of the Officers, and the 
uthority of training the Militia accord- 

ing to the discipline prescribed by Con- 

gress. 


_lumbia.—17. To exercise exclusive Legisla- 
tion in all Cases whatsoever, over such 
District (not exceeding ten Miles square) 
as may, by Cession of particular States, 
and the acceptance of Congress, become 
the Seat of the Government of the United 
States, and to exercise like Authority over 
all Places purchased by the Consent of 
the Legislature of the State in which the 
Same shall be, for the Erection of Forts, 
_ Magazines, Arsenals, dock-Yards, and other 
needful Buildings;—and 


To enact laws necessary to enforce Con- 
 stitution.—18. To make all Laws which 
Shall be necessary and proper for carrying 
into Execution the foregoing Powers, and 
_all other Powers vested by this Constitu- 
tion in the Government of the United 
States, or in any Department or Officer 
thereof. 


Section 9 

Migration or importation of certain per- 
sons not to be prohibited before 1808.—1. 
The Migration or Importation of such Per- 
sons as any of the States now existing shall 
think proper to admit, shall not be pro- 
hibited by the Congress prior to the Year 
one thousand eight hundred and eight, but 
a tax or duty may be imposed on such 
Importation, not exceeding ten dollars for 

each Person. 


Writ of habeas corpus not to be sus- 
pended; exception.—2. The privilege of the 
Writ of Habeas Corpus shall not be sus- 
pended, unless when in Cases of Rebellion 
or Invasion the public Safety may require 
it. - 


Bills of attainder and ex post facto laws 
prohibited.—3. No Bill of Attainder or ex 
post facto Law shall be passed. 


Capitation and other direct taxes.—4. No 
capitation, or other direct, Tax shall be 
laid, unless in Proportion to the Census or 
Enumeration herein before directed to be 
taken.* 


Exports not to be taxed.—5. No Tax or 
Duty shall be laid on Articles exported 
from any State. 


No preference to be given to ports of any 
State; interstate shipping.—6. No Prefer- 
ence shall be given by any Regulation of 
Commerce or Revenue to the Ports of one 
State over those of another: nor shall Ves- 
sels bound to, or from, one State, be 
obliged to enter, clear, or pay Duties in 

other. i 


-* See sixteenth amendment. 


Exclusive legislation over District of Co-- 


Money, how drawn from treasury; finan- 
cial statements to be published.—7. No 
Money shalk be drawn from the Treasury, 
but in Consequence of Appropriations 
made by Law; and a regular Statement 
and Account of the Receipts and Expendi- 
tures of all public Money shall be pub- 
lished from time to time. es 

Titles of nobility not to be granted; ac- 
ceptance by government officers of favors 
from foreign powers.—8. No Title of No- 
bility shall be granted by the Unite 
States: And no Person holding any Office — 
of Profit or Trust under them, shall, with. 
out the Consent of the Congress, accept 
of any present, Emolument, Office, or Title 
of any kind whatever, from any King, 
Prince, or foreign State. ree, 


Section 16 

Limitations of the powers of the several 
States.—1. No State shall enter into any 
Treaty, Alliance, or Confederation; grant 
Letters of Marque and = Reprisal; coin 
Money; emit Bills of Credit; make any 
Thing but gold and silver Coin a Tende! 
in Payment of Debts; pass any Bill of — 
Attainder, ex post facto Law, or Law im- — 


grant any Title of Nobility. 


State imposts and duties.—2. No Sta 
shall, without the Consent of the Congre 


Exports, except what may be absolut 
necessary for executing its inspecti 
Laws: and the net Produce of all Duties 
and Imposts, laid by any State on Imports 
or Exports, shall be for the Use of t 
Treasury of the United States; and all such 
Laws shall be subject to the Revisio1 


Control of the Congress. 


Further restrictions on powers of Stat 
—3. No State shall, without the consent 
Congress, lay any duty of Tonnage, ke 


with another State, or with a foreign 
Power, or engage in War, unless actually 
invaded, or in such imminent Dang Fe 
will not admit of delay. : 


ARTICLE II 


Section 1 cc 

The President; the executive power.— 
The executive Power shall be vested in 
President of the United States of Am 
He shall hold his Office during the 
of four Years, and, together with the 
President, chosen for the same Teri 
elected, as follows: a 


Appointment and qualifications of pr 
dential electors.—2. Each State shall ay 
point, in such Manner as the Legislatu 


Representatives to which the State may be 
entitled in the Congress: but no Senator 
or Representative, or Person holding an 
Office of Trust or Profit under the United 
States, shall be appointed an Elector. 


_ Original method of electing the President 
and Vice-President.*—[The Electors shall. 
meet in their respective States, and vote 
_ by Ballot for two persons, of whom one at 
least shall not be an Inhabitant of the 
same State with themselves. And they shall 
_ make a List of all the Persons voted for, 
and of the Number of Votes for each; 
which List they shall sign and certify, and 
transmit sealed to the Seat of the Govern- 
_ ment of the United States, directed to the 
_ President of the Sénate. The President of 
_ the Senate shall, in the Presence of the 
_ Senate and House of Representatives, open 
all the Certificates, and the Votes shall 
then be counted. The Person having the 
atest Number of Votes shall be the 
esident, if such Number be a Majority of 
whole Number of Electors appointed; 
_and if there be more than one who have 
such Majority, and have an equal Number 
Votes, then the House of Representa- 
es shall immediately chuse by Ballot 
e of them for President; and if no Per- 
, have a Majority, then from the five 
shest on the list the said House shall in 
Manner chuse the President. But in 
ing the President, the Votes shall be 
n by States, the Representation from 
‘State having one Vote; A quorum for 
‘Purpose shall consist of a Member or 
[embers from two-thirds of the States, 
nd a Majority of all the States shall be 
cessary to a Choice. In every Case, after 
_Choice of the President, the Person 
g the greatest Number of Votes of 


Sr 


there should remain two or more 
ave equal Votes, the Senate should 
from them by Ballot the Vice-Presi- 


Ongress may determine time of choosing 
tors and day for casting their votes.— 
The Congress may determine the Time 
using the Electors, and the Day on 
ich they shall give their Votes; which 
shall be the same throughout the 
ed States. 


f a Citizen of the United States, at 
{ e of the Adoption of this Consti- 
ion, shall be eligible to the Office of 
dent; neither shall any Person be 
ible to that Office who shall not have 
ained to the Age of thirty-five Years, 
| been fourteen Years a Resident within 
e ited States. 


equal to the whole Number of Senators and 


clause has been superseded by the twelfth amendment. 
or qualifications of the Vice President, see article XII of the amendments, 
+ Amended by article XX, sections 3, and 4, of the amendments to the Constitution, . tS okey 


Filling vacancy in the office of Presi- — 
dent.t—5. In Case of the Removal of the — 
President from Office, or of his Death, Res- 
ignation, or Inability to discharge the Pow- 
ers and Duties of the said Office, the same 
shall devolve on the Vice-President, and 
the Congress may by Law provide for the 
Case of Removal, Death, Resignation or In- 
ability, both of the President and Vice- 
President, declaring what Officer shall then 
act as President, and such Officer shall act 
accordingly, until the Disability be re- 
moved, or a President shall be elected. ; 


Compensation of the President.—6. The 
President shall, at stated Times, receive for 
his Services, a Compensation, which shall 
neither be encreased nor diminished’ dur- 
ing the Period for which he shall have 
been elected, and he shall not receive 
within that Period any other Emolument 
from the United States, or any of them. 


Oath to be taken by the President.—7. 
Before he enter on the Execution of his 
Office, he shall take the following Oath or 
Affirmation :—‘“I do solemnly swear (or af- 
firm) that I will faithfully execute the 
Office of President of the United States, 
and will to the best of my Ability, preserve, 
protect and defend the Constitution of the 
United States.” 


Section 2 

The President to be commander-in-chief 
of army and navy and head of executive _ 
departments; may grant reprieves and par- 
dons.—1. The President shall be Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army and Navy of 
the United States, and of the Militia of the 
several States, when called into the actual 
Service of the United States; he may re- 
quire the Opinion, in writing, of the prin- 
cipal Officer in each of the executive De- 
partments, upon any subject relating to 
the Duties of their respective Offices, and 
he shall have Power to grant Reprieves and 
Pardons for Offenses against the United 
States, except in Cases of Impeachment. 


President may, with concurrence of Sen- 
ate, make treaties, appoint ambassadors, 
ete.; appointment of inferior officers, au- 
thority of Congress over.—2. He shall have 
Power, by and with the Advice and Consent 
of the Senate, to make Treaties, provided 
two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
cur; and he shall nominate, and by and 
with the Advice and Consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint Ambassadors, other public 
Ministers. and Consuls, Judges of the su- 
preme Court, and all other Officers of the 
United States, whose Appointments are 
not herein otherwise provided for, and 
which shall be established by Law; but the 
Congress may by Law vest the Appoint- 


: oe SERENE SY 
ne f such inferior Officers, as they 
thi proper, in the President alone, in 


ne Courts of Law, or in the Heads of De- 
tments, 

President may fill vacancies in office 
during recess of Senate.—3. The President 
_ shall have Power to fill up all Vacancies 

that may happen during the Recess of the 

Senate, by granting Commissions which 
_ Shall expire at the End of their next Ses- 
sion. 


SA led 5 


Section 3 
: President to give advice to Congress; 
. May convene or adjourn it on certain ocea- 
_ sions; to receive ambassadors, etc.; have 
laws executed and commission all officers. 
—He shall from time to time give to the 
_ Congress Information of the State of the 
Union, and recommend to their Considera- 
tion such Measures as he shall judge 
_ mecessary and expedient; he may, on ex- 
_traordinary Occasions, convene both 
_ Houses, or either of them, and in Case of 
Disagreement between them, with Respect 
to the Time of Adjournment, he may ad- 
journ them to such Time as he shall think 
proper; he shall receive Ambassadors and 
other public Ministers; he shall take Care 
that the Laws be faithfully executed, and 
shall Commission all the Officers of the 
United States. 


Section 4 

All civil officers removable by impeach- 

ment.—l. The President, Vice-President 

and all civil Officers of the United States, 

shall be removed from Office on Impeach- 

ment for, and Conviction of, Treason, Brib- 

ery, or other high Crimes and Misdemean- 
Ors. 


ARTICLE III 


, Section 1 
Judicial powers; how vested; term of of- 
fice and compensation of judges.—The ju- 
dicial Power of the United States, shall be 
vested in one supreme Court, and in such 
inferior Courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. The 
‘Judges, both of the supreme and inferior 
Courts, shall hold their Offices during good 
Behavior, and shall, at stated Times, re- 
ceive for their Services a Compensation 
which shall not be diminished during their 
Continuance in Office. 


Section 2 


Jurisdiction of Federal courts.*—1. The 
judicial Power shall extend to all Cases, 
in Law and Equity, arising under this Con- 
stitution, the Laws of the United States, 
and Treaties made, or which shall be made, 
under their Authority;—to all Cases affect- 
ing Ambassadors, other public Ministers 
and Consuls;—to all Cases of Admiralty 
and maritime Jurisdiction;—to Contro- 
‘sies to which the United States shall 


ais 


_and Immunities of Citizens in the s 


* This section 1s abridged by article XI of the amendments, © 


be a Party;—to Controversies between two 
or more States;—between a State an 
Citizens of another State;—between Citi- 
zens of different States;—between Citizens 
of the same State claiming Lands und 
Grants of different States, and between : 
State, or the Citizens thereof, and foreign 
States, Citizens or Subjects. : 


Original and appellate jurisdiction « 
Supreme Court.—2. In all Cases affecting _ 
Ambassadors, other public Ministers and 
Consuls, and those in which a State shall — 
be Party, the supreme Court shall hav 


original Jurisdiction. In all the other Case 


Trial of all crimes, except impeachmen 
to be by jury.—3. The trial of all Crime: 
except in Cases of Impeachment, shall © 
by Jury; and such Trial shall be held | 
the State where the said Crimes shall havi 
been committed; but when not committe 
within any State, the trial shall be at such 
Place or Places as the Congress may by 
Law have directed. ae 
j 


Section 3 
Treason defined; conviction of.—1., | 
son against the United States, shall co: 
only in levying War against them, or, 
adhering to their Enemies, giving them 
Aid and Comfort. No Person shall be con- | 
victed of Treason unless on the Testimony 
of two Witnesses to the same overt Ac 
on Confession in open Court, 


Congress to declare punishment ‘fo 
treason; proviso.—2,. The Congress shall — 
have power to declare the Punishment 
Treason, but no Attainder of Treason she 
work Corruption of Blood, or Forfei 
except during the Life of the Person ai 
tainted. 


ARTICLE IV 


- Sectionjl ' Vai 

Each State to give full faith and credit 
to the public acts and records of other 
States—Full Faith and Credit shall 


general Laws prescribe the Manner 
which such Acts, Records and Proceedi: 
shall be proved, and the Effect thereo: iy 


Section 2 


Privileges of citizens.—1. The Citize. 
each State shall be entitled to all Priv 


States, > Sm 
Extradition between the several Stat 

—2. A Person charged in any State w 

Treason, Felony, or other Crime, who 


State, shall on demand of the executive 
- Authority of the State from which he fled, 
be delivered up, to be removed to the State 
having Jurisdiction of the Crime. 


Persons held to labor or service in one 
State, fleeing to another, to be returned.* 
—s8. No Person held to Service or Labour 
nm one State, under the Laws thereof, 
escaping into another, shall, in Conse- 
-- quence of any Law or Regulation therein, 
be discharged from such Service or Labour, 
ut shall be delivered up on Claim of the 
3 arty to whom such Service or Labour 
a may be due. 


Bee) | _ Section 3 

_ New States.—1. New States may be ad- 
_ mitted by the Congress into this Union; 
but no new State shall be formed or 
erected within the Jurisdiction of any 
other State; nor any State be formed by 
the Junction of two or more States, or 
S of States, without the Consent of 
e Legislatures of the States concerned as 
ell as of the Congress. 


Regulations concerning  territory.—2. 
The Congress shall have Power to dispose 
and make all needful Rules and Regu- 
lations respecting the Territory or other 
Property belonging to the United States; 
and nothing in this Constitution shall be 
so construed as to Prejudice any Claims 


A 


the United States, or of any particular 


i Section 4 

tepublican form of government and pro- 
ection guaranteed the several States.— 
United States shall guarantee to every 
e in this Union a Republican Form of 
vernment, and shall protect each of 
m against Invasion; and on Application 
the Legislature, or of the Executive 
en the Legislature cannot be convened) 
ainst domestic Violence. 


f 
= 


% 


ARTICLE V 
S in which the Constitution can be 


stitution, or, on the Application of the 
slatures of two-thirds of the several 
tes, shall call a Convention for propos- 
- Amendments, which, in either Case, 
ull be valid to all Intents and Purposes, 
part of this Constitution, when ratified 
he Legislatures of three-fourths of the 

eral States, or by Conventions in three- 
ourths thereof, as the one or the other 
of Ratification may be proposed by 
ongress; Provided that no Amend- 
| which may be made prior to the Year 
2 thousand eight hundred and eight 

in any Manner affect the first and 


* See thirteenth amendment 


dee from Justice, and be found in another fourth Clauses in the Ninth Secti 


first Article; and that no State, without 
its Consent, shall be deprived of its equal 
Suffrage in the Senate. 58 r 


ARTICLE VI 


Debts contracted under the confedera- 
tion secured.—1. All Debts contracted and 
Engagements entered into, before the 
Adoption of this Constitution, shall be as 
valid against the United States under this 
Constitution, as under the Confederation. 


Constitution, laws and treaties of the 
United States to be supreme.—2. This Con- 
stitution, and the Laws of the United 
States shall be made in Pursuance thereof; 
and all Treaties made, or which shall be 
made, under the Authority of the United 
States, shall be the supreme Law of the 
Land; and the Judges in every State shall 
be bound thereby, any Thing in the Con- 
stitution or Laws of any State to the Con- 
trary notwithstanding. 


Who shall take constitutional oath; no 
religious test as to official qualification — 
3. The Senators and Representatives be- 
fore mentioned, and the Members of the 
several State Legislatures, and all execu- 
tive and judicial Officers, both of the 
United States and of the several States, 
shall be bound by Oath or Affirmation, to 
support this Constitution; but no religious 
Test shall ever be required as a Qualifica- 
tion to any Office or public Trust under 
the United States. : 


ARTICLE VII 


Constitution to be considered adopted — 
when ratified by nine States.—The Ratifi- 
cation of the Conventions of nine States 
shall be sufficient for the Establishment of 
this Constitution between the States so 
ratifying the Same.’ : , 


Done in Convention by the Unanimous Consent of. 
the States present the Seventeenth Day of Sep- 
tember in the Year of our Lord one thousand seven 
hundred.and Eighty seven and of the Independence 
of the United States of America the Twelfth. In 
oo whereof We have hereunto subscribed our 

ames, f 


Go, WASHINGTON — 
Prestdent and Deputy from Virginta 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


John Langdon Nicholas Gilman ~ 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Nathaniel Gorham Rufus King 


CONNECTICUT 
Wm Saml Johnson Roger Sherman 


NEW YORK mee 
Alexander Hamilton * 


NEW JERSEY 


Wm. Paterson 
Jona: Dayton 


Wil: Livingston 
David Brearley 


. — Picteen | Re Geo, Gime 
_ James Wilson Gouv Morris 
«DELAWARE 
: . MARYLAND 


James McHenry 


Dan: of St Thos Jenif 
Dani Carroll ; = 


AMENDMENTS TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


[The following amendments from Articles 
I to X inclusive were proposed at the first 


- session of the first Congress which con- 


_ vened in New York City on March 4, 1789, 


and were adopted as follows: New Jersey, 
Nov. 20, 1789; Maryland, Dec. 19, 1789; 
North Carolina, Dec. 22, 1789; South Caro- 
lina, Jan. 19, 1790; New Hampshire, Jan. 


_ 25, 1790; Delaware, Jan. 28, 1790; Pennsyl- 
_ vania, March 10, 1790; New York, March 27, 


1790; Rhode Island, June 15, 1790; Ver- 


mont, Nov. 3, 1791; and Virginia, Dec. 15, 


1791.) 


ARTICLE I 
Freedom of religion, speech, of the press, 


_ and right of petition.—Congress shall make 


no law respecting an establishment of re- 


_ligion, or prohibiting the free exercise 


thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of the 
people peaceably to assemble, and to peti- 
tion the Government for a redress of griev- 
ances. 


ARTICLE II 


Right of people to bear arms not to be 
infringed.—A well regulated Militia, being 


hecessary to the security of a free State, 


the right of the people to keep and bear 
Arms, shall not be infringed. ‘ 


ARTICLE III 
Quartering of troops.—No Soldier shall, 


in time of peace be quartered in any house, 


without the consent of the Owner, nor in 
time of war, but in a manner to be pre- 
scribed by law. 


ARTICLE IV 

Persons and houses to be secure from 
unreasonable searches and seizures.—The 
right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, shall 
not be violated, and no Warrants shall 
issue, but upon probable cause, supported 
by Oath or affirmation, and particularly 
describing the place to be searched, and 
the persons or things to be seized. 


, ARTICLE V 
Trials for crimes; just compensation for 


private property taken for public use.—No 


am 
; 


2erson shall be held to answer for a capi- 


‘common law. 


_ VIRGINIA 


John Blair — _ James Madison Jr. 
: NORTH CAROLINA 
Wm Blount Richd Dobbs Spaight, 


Hu Williamson 


SOUTH CAROLINA ay 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 
Pierce Butler 

GEORGIA 

Wiliam Few Abr Baldwin 

Attest: William Jackson, Secretary. 


J. Rutledge 
Charles Pinckney 


tal, or otherwise infamous crime, unl 
on @ presentment or indictment of a Gran 
Jury, except in cases arising in the land o: 
naval forces, or in the Militia, when in 
actual service in time of War or public 
danger; nor shall any person be subject 
for the same offence to be twice put in 
jeopardy of life or limb; nor shall be com- 
pelled in any criminal case to be a witnes 
against himself, nor be deprived of life, 
liberty, or property, without due process 
of law; nor shall private property be taken 
for public use, without just compensation, 


ARTICLE VI 


Civil rights in trials for crimes enumer 
ated.—In all criminal prosecutions, the | ; 
cused shall enjoy the right to a speed 
and public trial, by an impartial jury 
the State and district wherein the crime 
shall have been committed, which distr 
shall have been previously ascertained 
law, and to be informed of the nature a: 
cause of the accusation; to be confronted 
with the witnesses against him; to have 
compulsory process for obtaining witnesses 
in his favor, and to have the Assistanc 
Counsel for his defence. aaa, 


ARTICLE VII 


Civil rights in civil suits.—In suits 
common law, where the value in con 
versy shall exceed twenty dollars, the r 
of trial by jury shall be preserved, and 
fact tried by a jury, shall be otherwise 
examined in any Court of the Unit 
States, than according to the rules of 


ARTICLE VIII 

Excessive bail, fines and punishments 
prohibited.—Excessive bail shall not be 
required, nor excessive fines imposed, 1 
cruel and unusual punishments inflic 
2 Ji 

ARTICLE IX ted 

Reserved rights of people—The er 
meration in the Constitution, of cer 
rights, shall not be construed to deny 
disparage others retained by the peop 


ARTICLE X ae 
Powers not delegated, reserved to 


Catorated io the United States by the Con- 
stitution,_nor prohibited by it to the 
States, are reserved to the States ert 
tively, or to the people. 


[The Eleventh Amendment was proposed 
to the several states by the Third Congress 
on March 5, 1794, and declared effective 
January 8, 1798.] 


ARTICLE XI 


Judicial power of United States not to 
- extend to suits against a State——The Ju- 
dicial power of the United States shall not 
e construed to extend to any suit in law 
or equity, commenced or prosecuted 
gainst one of the United States by Citi- 
zens of another State, or by Citizens or 
_ Subjects of any Foreign State. 


The Twelfth Amendment was submitted 

the legislatures of the states by the 

ee: hth Congress on December 12, 1803, and 

ame part of the Constitution Septem- 
et 25, 1804.] 


ARTICLE XII 
CPresent mode of electing President and 
e-President by electors.+—The Electors 
11 meet in their respective states and 
7ote ‘by ballot for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent, one of whom, at least, shall not be 
nhabitant of the same state with them- 
8; they shall name in their ballots the 


t ballots the person voted for as Vice- 
President, and they shall make distinct 
sts of all persons voted for as President, 


and of the number of votes for each, 

hb lists they shall sign and certify, and 

mit sealed to the seat of the govern- 

of the United States, directed to the 
dent of the Senate;—The President 

e Senate shall, in the presence of the 

te and House of Representatives, open 

e certificates and the votes shall then 
unted;—The person having the great- 

ber of votes for President, shall be 

> Pr sident, if such number be a majority 

1e whole number of electors appointed; 
and if no person have such majority, then 
from the persons having the highest num- 
ae exceeding three on the list of 


esentatives shall choose immediately, 

lot, the President. But in choosing 
esident, the votes shall be taken by 
the representation from each State 

one vote; a quorum for this pur- 

) shall consist of a member or members 
wo-thirds of the states, and a ma- 
all the states shall be necessary 

) a choice. And if the House of Repre- 
ntatives shall not choose a President 
ever the right of choice shall devolve 

_ them, before the fourth day of 


March next following, § 
- President shall act as Bresideht; as in t 


case of the death or other constitutional — 
disability of the President. The person hay- — 

ing the greatest number of votes as Vice- 
President, shall be the Vice-President, if 
such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed, and if no 
person have a majority, then from the 
two highest numbers on the list, the Sen- 
ate shall choose the Vice-President; a 
quorum for the purpose shall consist of 
two-thirds of the whole number of Sena- 
tors, and a majority of the whole number 
shall be necessary to a choice. But no per- 
son constitutionally ineligible to the office. 
of President shall be eligible to that of 
Vice-President of the United States. 


[The Thirteenth Amendment was offered 
to the several states by the Thirty-eighth 
Congress on February 1, 1865, and declared 
in force December 18, 1865.] 


ARTICLE XIII 


Section 1 
Slavery prohibited.—Neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude, except as a punish- 
ment for crime whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted, shall exist within 
the United States, or any place subject to 
their jurisdiction. 


Section 2 

Congress given power to enforce this — 
article—Congress shall have power to en- 
force this article by appropriate legislation. 


[The Fourteenth Amendment was proposed 
to the legislature by the Thirty-ninth Con- 
gress on June 16, 1866 and was approved 
July 28, 1868.] 


ARTICLE XIV 


Section 1 

Citizenship defined; privileges of citizens. 
—All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdic- 
tion thereof, are citizens of the United 
States and of the State wherein they re- 
side. No State shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges. or 
immunities of citizens of the United 
States; nor shall any State deprive any 
person of life, liberty, or property, without 
due process of law; nor deny to any per- 
son within its jurisdiction the equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 


Section 2 
Apportionment of Representatives.—Rep- 
resentatives shall be apportioned among 
the several States according to their re- 
spective numbers, counting the whole 
number of persons in each Sate exclnain 


mended by article XX, sections 3 and 4, of the amendments to the Constitution, 


SONyiget ear sy 3 : 
ob ed. But when the right to 
vote election for the choice of 


tors for President and Vice-President 
the United States, Representatives in 
Congress, the Executive and Judicial offi- 
_ cers of a State, or the members of the 
Legislature thereof, is denied to any of 
the male inhabitants of such State, being 
twenty-one years of age, and citizens of the 
United States, or in any way abridged, ex- 
_ cept for participation in rebellion, or other 
_ crime, the basis of representation therein 
shall be reduced in the proportion which 
the number of such male citizens shall 
bear to the whole number of male citizens 
__twenty-one years of age in such State. 


Section 3 

Disqualification for office; removal of 
disability. No person shall be a Senator 
or Representative in Congress, or elector 
of President and Vice-President, or hold 
any office, civil or military, under the 
_ United States, or under any State, who, 
_ having previously taken an oath, as a 
-member of Congress, or as an officer of the 
United States, or as a member of any 
State legislature, or as an executive or 
judicial officer of any ‘State, to support 
the Constitution of the United States, shall 
have engaged in insurrection or rebellion 
against the same, or given aid or comfort 
to the enemies thereof. But Congress may 
by a vote of two-thirds of each House, 

remove such disability. 


: ‘Section 4 
- Public debt not to be questioned; pay- 
ment of debts and claims incurred in aid 
of rebellion forbidden.—The validity of the 
public debt of the United States, author- 
ized by law, including debts incurred for 
payment of pensions and bounties for 
services in suppressing insurrection or re- 
bellion, shall not be questioned. But 
neither the United States nor any State 
shall assume or pay any debt or obliga- 
_ tion incurred in aid of insurrection or re- 
bellion against the United Staves, or any 
claim for the loss or emancipation of any 
slave; but all such debts, obligations and 
claims shall be held illegal and void. 


Section 5 
Congress given power to enforce this ar- 
ticle—The Congress shall have power to 
enforce, by appropriate legislation, the 
provisions of this article. 


[The Fifteenth Amendment was submitted 
to the State Legislatures by the Fortieth 
Congress on February 27, 1869, and de- 
clared in force March 30, 1870.} 


ARTICLE XV 


Section 1 


Right of certain citizens to vote estab- 
hed.—The right of citizens of the United 


Repealed by article XXI, effective December 5, 1933, . 


mS 
m3 
c8 he 


States to vote shall not be denied o 
abridged by the United States or by any 
State, on account of race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. cs 


Section 2 


Congress given power to enforce this ar-— 
ticle—The Congress shall have power to 
enforce this article by appropriate legisla- § 
[The Sizteenth Amendment was propos 
to the States by the Sirty-first Congress on 
July 12, 1909, and became effective Fe 
ruary 25, 1913.} § 


ARTICLE XVI 


Taxes on income; Congress given pow 
to lay and collect.—The Congress shall ha 
power to lay and collect taxes on incomes, 
from whatever source derived, without 
apportionment among the several State 
and without regard to any census 
enumeration. 


[The Sicty-second Congress proposed the 
Seventeenth Amendment on May 16, 1912, 
and it became a part of the Constitution 
on May 31, 1913.] ; 


ARTICLE XVII 


Election of United States Senators; 
ing of vacancies; qualifications of electo 


1. The Senate of the United States s' 
be composed of two Senators from e 
State, elected by the people thereof, 
six years; and each Senator shall h 
one vote. The electors in each State | 
have the qualifications requisite for 
tors of the most numerous branch of th 
State legislatures. we 


2. When vacancies happen in the repre 
sentation. of any State in the Senate, t: 
executive authority of such State sha! 
issue writs of election to fill such 1 
cancies: Provided, that the legislature 
any State may empower the executiv 
thereof to make temporary appointment 
until the people fill the vacancies by el 
tion as the legislature may direct. 


3. This amendment shall not be so co 
strued as to affect the election or term 
any Senator chosen before it. becomes 
as part of the Constitution. a hie 


[The Eighteenth or Dry Law Amenc 
was submitted to the legislatures of t 
several states by the Sixty-fifth Congres: 
and on January 29, 1919, it was ann 
the amendment would be in full f 
January 16, 1920.] ie 


ARTICLE XVIII* ay 


Manufacture, sale or transportation - 
intoxicating liquors, for beverage purpe ; 
prohibited.—1. After one year from th 


into, or the exportation thereof from the 
United States and all territory subject 
_ to the jurisdiction thereof for beverage 
__-purposes is hereby prohibited. 
Congress and the several States given 
concurrent power to pass appropriate legis- 
lation to enforce this article—2. The Con- 
gress and the several States shall have con- 
urrent power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 
Provisions. of article to become. opera- 
: ive, when adopted by three-fourths of the 
_ States.—3. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
Mendment to the Constitution by the 
legislatures of the several States, as pro- 
vided in the Constitution, within seven 
ia irs from the date of the submission 
‘eof to the States by the Congress. 


he Nineteenth or Equal Suffrage Amend- 
nt was proposed to the states by the 
ty-sizth Congress on June 4, 1919, and 
utified on August 26, 1920.] 


ARTICLE XIX 


‘he right of citizens to vote shall not be 
denied because of sex.—The right of citi- 
zens of the United States to vote shall not 
denied or abridged by the Uniteu States 
by any State on account of sex. 


Congress shall have power to enforce this 
icle by appropriate legislation. 


[The Twentieth or “Lame Duck” Amend- 
ment was proposed to the legislatures by 
the Seventy-second Congress on March 3, 
1932, and was proclaimed in effect Feb. 6, 
1933, 39 states having by then ratified it. 
Se S 1 and 2 became effective October 


ARTICLE XX 


oS Section 1 
_Terms of President, Vice-President, Sena- 
ors and Representatives.—The terms of 
he President and Vice-President shall end 
t noon on the 20th day of January, and 
terms of Senators and Representatives 
t noon on the 8d day of January, of the 
: | Which such terms would have 
if this article had not been ratified; 
nd the terms of their successors shall then 


~™ 


Section 2 

» of assembling Congress.—The Con- 
hall assemble at least once in every 
d such meeting shall begin at noon 
8d day of January, unless they shall 
appoint a different day. 


‘ie t Section 3 

Filling vacancy in office of President.— 
at the time fixed for the beginning of 
term of the President, the President 
shall have died, the Vice-President 
t shall become President. If a Presi- 
\s shall not have been chosen before 


the time fixed for the ‘beginning of 


rae 


term, or if the President elect shall hav 
failed to qualify, then the Vice-President — 
elect shall act as President until a Presi- — 
dent shall have qualified; and the Congress ~ 
may by law provide for the case wherein 
neither a President elect nor a Vice- 
President elect shall have qualified, de- — 
claring who shall then act as President, — 
or the manner in which one who is to act 
shall be selected, and such person shall 
act accordingly until a President or Vice- 
President shall have qualified. 


Section 4 

Power of Congress in Presidential suc- 
cession.—The Congress may by law pro- 
vide for the case of the death of any of the 
persons from whom the House of Repre- 
sentatives may choose a President when- 
ever the right of choice shall have de- 
volved upon them, and for the case of the 
death of any of the persons from whom 
the Senate may choose a Vice-President 
whenever the right of choice shall’ have 
devolved upon them, 


Section 5 
Time of taking effect.—Sections 1 and 2 
shall take effect on the 15th day of Oc- 
tober following the ratification of this 
article. 


Section 6 
Ratification.—This article shall be in- 
operative unless it shall have been ratified 
as an amendment to the Constitution by 
the legislatures of three-fourths of the 
several States within seven years from the 
date of its submission. 


[The Twenty-first Amendment, repealing 
prohibition, was proposed by the second 
session of the Seventy-second Congress on 
February 20, 1933, and became effective 
with ratification by Utah, the thirty-sicth — 
state to ratify, on December 5, 193324 ‘ 


ARTICLE XXI 


Section 1 
Repeal of Prohibition Amendment.—The 
eighteenth article of amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States is hereby _ 
repealed. 


Section 2 


Transportation of intoxicating liquors.— - 
The transportation or importation into any 
State, Territory, or possession of the United 
States for delivery or use therein of in- 
toxicating liquors, in violation of the laws 
thereof, is hereby prohibited. a 


Section 3 ny 
Ratification—This article shall be in-— 
operative unless it shall have been ratified — 
as an amendment to the Constitution by 
conventions in the several States, as pro- 
vided in the Constitution, within seven ~ 
years from the date of the submission 
hereof to the States by the Congress, - 


_ The Battle of Gettysburg, one of the 
Most noted battles of the Civil War, was 
fought on July 1, 2, and 3, 1863. On No- 
vember 19, 1863, the field was dedicated 
as a national cemetery by President Lin- 
coln in a two-minute speech that was to 
become immortal. At the time of its de- 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 


livery the speech was relegated to the in- 
side pages of the papers, while a two-hour __ 
address by Edward Everett, the leading _ 
orator of the time, caught the headlines. 

The following is the text of the address 
revised by President Lincoln from his own 
notes: 


}f OURSCORE and seven years ago our fathers brought forth on this continent. 
@ new nation conceived in Hberty and dedicated to the proposition that all 
men are created equal. Now we are engaged in a great civil war testing whether 
that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. We 
are met on a great battlefield of that war. We have come to dedicate a portion of 
that field as a final resting-place for those who here gave their lives that that 
nation might live. It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. But, 
in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot hallow this 
ground. The brave men, living and dead, who struggled here have consecrated it 
far above our poor power to add or detract. The world will little note nor long 
remember what we say here, but it can never forget what they did here. It is for 
us the living rather to be dedicated here to the unfinished work which they who 
fought here have thus far so nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us—that from these honored dead we 
take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure 
of devotion—that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not have died in ; 
vain, that this nation under God shall have a new birth of freedom, and that gov- _ 


ernment of the people, by the people, for the people shall not perish from the a ; 


earth. 


The Monroe Doctrine 


The Monroe Doctrine was announced 
_in President James Monroe’s message 
to Congress, during his second term 
on December 2, 1823 in part as follows: 


“Tn the discussions to which this inter- 
est has given rise, and in the arrangements 
by which they may terminate, the occasion 
has been deemed proper for asserting as a 
principle in which rights and interests of 
the United States are involved, that the 
American continents, by the free and in- 
dependent condition which they have as- 
sumed and maintain, are henceforth not 
to be considered as subjects for future 
colonization by any European power... . 
We owe it, therefore, to candor and to the 
amicable relations existing between the 
United States and those powers to declare 
that we should consider any attempt on 
their part to extend their system to any 
portion of this hemisphere as dangerous 
to our, peace and safety. With the existing 
colonies or dependencies of any European 
power we have not interfered and shall not 
interfere. But with the governments who 
have declared their independence and 
maintain it, and whose independence we 
have, on great consideration and on just 
principles, acknowledged, we could not 
view any interposition for the purpose of 
Ijppressing them or controlling in any 
ther manner their destiny by any Euro- 
yean power in any other light than as the 
nanifestation of an unfriendly dispositio: 
oward the United States.” 


as 
= 


_ Minority Presidents 


Thirteen candidates have become Presi- 
dent of the U. S. with a popular vote less — 
than 50 per cent of the total vote cast. It 
should be noted, however, that in elections — 
before 1872, presidential electors were not 


Adams’ election in 1824 was by the House ~ 
of Representatives, which chose him over 
Jackson, who had a plurality of both ele 
toral and popular votes, but not a majorit 
in the electoral college. ‘Ss 


Besides Jackson in 1824, only two othe! 
candidates receiving the largest popu 
vote have failed to gain a majority in th 
electoral college—Samuel J. Tilden (D) 
1876 and Grover Cleveland (D) in 1888. — 


The “minority” Presidents follow: — 


Elec- | Po 

toral 
Year President Pet 
1824 John Q. Adams............... 31.8 
1844 James K. Polk (D)............ 61.8 
1848 Zachary Taylor (W)........... 56.2 
1856 James A. Buchanan (D)....... 58.7 
1860 Abraham Lincoln (R)..... hasta] oe! 
1876 Rutherford B. Hayes (R)....... 50.1 
1880 James A. Garfield (R)......... 57.9 
1884 Grover Cleveland (D)......... $4.6 
1888 Benjamin Harrison (R)........ 58.1 
1892 Grover Cleveland (D)....... 62.4 
1912 Woodrow Wilson (D)..........] 81.9 
1916 Woodrow Wilson (D).......... oh spine 
1948 Harry S. Truman (D) 


The Mayflower Compact | 


_ On September 6, 1620, the Mayflower, a 

sailing vessel of about 180 tons, started 
her memorable voyage from Plymouth, 
_ England with 100 or 102* pilgrims aboard, 
_ bound for Virginia to establish a private 
permanent colony in North America. Ar- 
tiving at Provincetown, Mass., on Novem- 


‘oes 


forty-one of the passengers signed the 
famous “Mayflower Compact” as the b 
lay at anchor in that Cape Cod harb 
A small detail of the pilgrims, led by W. 


‘liam Bradford, assigned to select a place — 


for permanent settlement landed at what is — 
now Plymouth, Mass., on December 21, N.s. 


ber 11 (November 21, new style calendar) , The text of the compact follows: "p 


‘ THE NAME OF GOD, Amen. We, whose names are underwritten, the Loyal 
Subjects of our dread Sovereign Lord, King James, by the Grace of God, of 
Great Britain, France and Ireland, King, Dejender of the Faith, &, 


Having undertaken for the Glory of God, and Advancement of the Christian 
Faith, and the Honour of our King and Country, a voyage to plant the first colony 

in the northern Parts of Virginia; do by these Presents, solemnly and mutually in 

_ the Presence of God and one of another, covenant and combine ourselves ‘to- 
- gether into a civil Body Politick, for our better Ordering and Preservation, and 
_ Furtherance of the Ends aforesaid; And by Virtue hereof to enact, constitute, 
_ and frame, such just and equal Laws, Ordinances, Acts, Constitutions and Offices, 
from time to time, as shall be thought most meet and conveniert <or the General 
good of the Colony; unto which we promise all due Submission and Obedience. 


In Witness whereof we have hereunto subscribed our names at ane Cod the — 

eleventh of November, in the Reign of our Sovereign Lord, King James of England, 

France and Ireland, the eighteenth, and of Scotland the fifty-fourvth. Anno 
_ Domini, 1620 : 


William Mullins 
Thomas English 
John Howland 

Stephen Hopkins 


Thomas Tinker 
Samuel Fuller 
Richard Clark 
John Allerton 


Edward Ti!iv 
John Craxton 
Thomas Rogers 
John Goodman 


Edward Winslow 
Gilbert Winslow 
Miles Standish 
Richard Bitteridge 
Francis Eaton 

John Tilly 

John Billington 


Richard Warren 
Edward Liester 
William Bradford 
Thomas Williams 


Edward Fuller 
Richard Gardiner 
William White 
Edward Doten 


Isaac Allerton 
Peter Brown 
John Turner 


torlans differ as to whether 100, 101, or 102 Passengers were aboard. 


Bis = 

At the urging of Massachusetts and Vir- 

lia, the First Continental Congress met 
iladelphia on September 5, 1774, and 


lonies except Georgia. Patrick Henry of 
a declared: “The distinctions be- 

en Pennsylvanians, New Yorkers and 
’ Englanders are no more, I am not a 
ginian but an American.” This Congress, 
adjourned October 26, 1774, passed 
onial resolutions calling for exten- 
boycott by the colonies against British 


bat oe, 


- following year, most of the delegates 
, the colonies were chosen by popular 
on to attend the Second Continental 
ngress, Which assembled in Philadelphia 
| May 10. As war had already begun be- 
he colonies and England, the chief 
ms before the Congress were the 
ing of military supplies, the estab- 
hment of an army and proper defenses, 
e issuing of continental bills of credit, 
. On June 15, 1775, George Washington 
cr) 


The Early Congresses 


was elected to command the Continental — 
army. Congress adjourned Dec. 12, 1776. 


Other Continental Congresses were held 
in Baltimore (1776-77), Philadelphia 
(1777), Lancaster, Pa. (1777), York, Pa. 
(1777-78) and Philadelphia (1778-81). 


In 1781, the Articles of Confederation, | 
although establishing a league of the 
thirteen states rather than a strong cen- 
tral government, provided for the continu- — 
ance of Congress. Known thereafter as the 
Congress of the Confederation, it held 
sessions in Philadelphia (1781-83), Prince- — 
ton, N. J. (1783), Annapolis, Md. (1783-84) 
and Trenton, N. J. (1784). Five sessions 
were held in New York City between the 
years 1785 and 1789. a 


The Congress of the United States, estab- 
lished by the ratification of the Constitu-_ 
tion, held its first meeting on Mar. 4, 17 
in N, Y. C. Several sessions of ‘Congr 
were held in Philadelphia, and the first 
mowing in Washington D. C., was on Noy. 
17, 1800, — ! J nag 


Presidents of the Continental Congresses 


ek : : ; : Elected _ Born 
ton Randolph, VRE od igen eu OY al) eee Sept. 5, 1774 c.1721 
eeny  PemCecaiy, Suen ert a ye Oct. 22, 1774 °°’ 1717 
peyton; Randolph; Va... ...2..0... >. eeuctersi sta eaters May 10, 1775 c.1721 
eee ANOCOSK MASSES), Yt ee ee May 24, 1775 1737 
Henry Laurens, S. C. Gah S. 225. GkS onbews mitch oS Nov. 1, 1777 1724 
John CESN NR 4 a a2 Sess et Se ahaa ea a Dec. 10, 1778 1745 
Samuel Huntington, Conn....................... Sept. 28, 1779 1731 
mnamaneMorcean Dele is = Sees s. so! July 10, 1781 1734 
BOtnIeean son Mayer ohh. pice iam ee Nov. 5, 1781 1715 
Beas eruamot, Nee oP PEAS rr. Nov. 4, 1782 1740 
MmomAs Mifflin, Pa.:.-...0. ce Nov. 3, 1783 1744 
Bvemarddenrys Lee, Vas). ia se ese. oi here ea. Nov. 30, 1784 1732 
pepenotancoek, Mass 2. Noy. 23, 1785 1737 
Nathaniel Gorham, Mass. .:..................... June 6, 1786 1738 
Arthur St. Clair, Pa. ...... Date SUR ME er ss che pate Feb. 2, 1787 1734 
MRE) CRB UONW Cs te ae ae a yo ee ld Jan. 22, 1788 1748 


_ * Resigned May 29, 1786, never having served, because of continued illness. 


The Star-Spangled Banner 
Francis Scott Key, 1814 


O say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 

What so proudly we hail’d at the twilight’s last gleaming? 
Whose broad stripes and bright stars, thro’ the perilous fight, 
O’er the ramparts we watch’d, were so gallantly streaming? 
And the rockets’ red glare, the bombs bursting in air, 
Gave proof thro’ the night that our flag was still there. 

O say, does that star-spangled banner yet wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 


'On the shore dimly seen thro’ the mists of the deep, 
Where the foe’s haughty host in dread silence Treposes, 
What is that which the breeze, o’er the towering steep, 
As it fitfully blows, half conceals, half discloses? . 
Now it catches the gleam of the morning's first beam, 
In full glory reflected, now shines on the stream: 

*T is the star-spangled banner: O, long may it wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


And where is that band who so vauntingly swore 

That the havoc of war and the battle’s confusion, 

A home and,a country should leave us no more? 

Their blood has wash’d out their foul footsteps’ pollution. 
No refuge could save the hireling and slave 

“From the terror of flight or the gloom of the grave: 
And the star-spangled banner in triumph doth wave 
O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave, 


O thus be it ever when free-men shall stand 

Between their lov’d home and the war’s desolation; 

Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the heav’n-rescued land 
Praise the Pow’r that hath made and preserv’d us a nation! 
Then conquer we must, when our cause it is just, 

And this be our motto: “In God is our trust!” 

And the star-spangled banner in triumph shall wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the brave! 


IN SEPTEMBER 138, 1814, Francis Scott Key visited the British fleet in Chesapeake 
Oo secure the release of Dr. William Beanes, who had been captured after the burning 
Washington, D. C. The release was secured, but Key was detained on ship overnight : 
ng the shelling of Fort McHenry, one of the forts defending Baltimore. In the morni f 
le was so delighted to see the American flag still flying over the fort that he began Mi 
oem to commemorate the occasion. Entitled “The Star-Spangled Banner,” the poer 
oon attained wide popularity as sung to the tune “‘Anacreon in Heaven.” The origin 
his tune is obscure, but it may have been written by John Stafford Smith, a Brit 
omposer born in 1750, “The Star-Spangled Banner” was officially made the Natio: 
\nthem by Congress in 1931, although already adopted as such by the Army and Ne 
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. History of the Flag. : 


tae = ; i Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


NHE FIRST OFFICIAL AMERICAN 
_ flag, the Continental or Grand Union 
ag, was displayed on Prospect Hill, Jan. 
, 1776, in the American lines besieging 


Boston. It had thirteen alternate red and 


white stripes, with the British Union Jack 


_ in the upper left corner. 


On June 14, 1777, the Continental Con- 


gress adopted the design for a new flag, 


which actually was the Continental flag 
with the red cross of St. George and the 
white cross of St. Andrew replaced on 
the blue field by thirteen stars, one for 


each state. No rule was made as to the 


and some shillings for flags for the Penn- 
sylvania navy. Sefe Pes! “ % 
On Jan. 13, 1794, Congress yoted to add 


two stars and two stripes to the flag in ~ 


recognition of the admission of Vermont 


and Kentucky to the Union. By 1818, there — 
were twenty states in the Union, and as it _ 


was obvious that the flag would soon be- — 


come unwieldly, Congress voted April 18 
to return to the original thirteen stripes — 


and to indicate the admission of a new 


state simply by the addition of a star the — 


following July 4. The last two stars were 
added July 4, 1912, for New Mexico and 
Arizona. 


rangement of the stars, and while they 
Were usually shown in a circle, there were 
various other designs. It is uncertain when 
he new flag was first flown, but its first 
jal announcement is believed to have 

m on Sept. 3, 1777. 


> first public assertion that Betsy 

oss made the first Stars and Stripes ap- 
peared in a paper read before the Historical 
ciety of Pennsylvania on March 14, 1870, 

y William J. Canby, a grandson. However, 
Canby on later investigation found no 

1 documents of any action by Con- 

er on the flag before June 14, 1777. 
Bet: y Ross’ own story, according to her 
daughter, was that Washington, Robert 
and George Ross, as representatives 
mgress, visited her in Philadelphia in- 

1776, showing her a rough draft of 

¢ flag and asking her if she could make 

». However, the only actual record of 


The first Confederate flag, adopted in| 
1861 by the Conféderate convention in ~ 
Montgomery, Ala., was called the Stars and — 
Bars; but because of its similarity in colors _ 
to the American fiag, there was much con- — 
fusion in the Battle of Bull Run, To © 
remedy this situation, Gen. G. T. Beaure- — 
gard suggested a battle flag, which was — 
used by the Southern armies throughout a 
the war. The flag consisted of a red field 
on which was placed a blue cross of St. _ 
Andrew separated from the field by a white _ 
fillet and adorned with thirteen* white & 
stars for the Confederate states. In May, 
1863, at Richmond, an official flag was _ 
adopted by the Confederate Congress. This _ 
flag was white and twice as long as wide; 
the union, two-thirds the width of the — 
flag, contained the battle flag designed for © 
Gen. Beauregard. A broad transverse stripe 
of red was added Feb. 4, 1865, so that the 
e nufacture of flags by Betsy Ross is flag might not be mistaken for a signal of a 
voucher in Harrisburg, Pa., for 14 pounds truce. of 


1 states formally seceded, and unofficial groups in Kentucky and Missouri ado sted ordinances of secession. On 4 
these two states were admitted to the Confederacy, although the official state governments remained in the — 


Flag Etiquette 
(Public Law 829—77th Congress) q 


JOINT RESOLUTION } not be required to conform with regula- : 
end Public Law Numbered 623, approved tions promulgated by one or more execu- — 


1942, entitled ‘Joint resolution to codify and 
» existing rules and customs pertaining to tive departments of the Government of the q 
United States. 


oe ,and use of the flag of the United States 3 ; 
Aa ; Sec. 2. (a) It is the universal custom to _ 
ee he Ape sd beh | eh display the flag only from sunrise to sun- 

ee PeBer res ance ase “ sph as set on buildings and on stationary flag-— 

eee ee ace Dled, That Pubs see 4k the open, However, the flag may 

be displayed at night upon special occa- 


Numbered 623, approved June 22, 
ntitled “Joint resolution to codify sions when it is desired to produce & pa- 
triotic effect. y 


phasize existing rules and customs 

g to the display and use of the ay 

8 eet (b) The flag should be hoisted briskly. 
and lowered ceremoniously. 


the United States of America,” be, 
same is hereby amended to read ag ‘ 

: (c) The flag should not be displayed or 
days when the weather is inclement. 


(a) The flag should be displayed on all 
days when the weather permits, especially 
on New Year’s Day, January 1; Inaugura- 
tion Day, January 20; Lincoln's Birth 
February 12; Washington’s Birthday, F 


erta 


vs 
Bot 


t the following codification of exist- 
g rules and customs pertaining to the 
isplay and use of the flag of the United 
ates of America be, and it is hereby, 
tablished for the use of such civilians 
r civilian groups or organizations as may 


& ie 4 5, 7 td . im 
rua 2; Army Easter Sun- 


second Sun- 
Day (half-staff 
Flag Day, June 14; 


atil noon), | 


_(f) The flag should be displayed in or 
hear every polling place on election days. 
_ (gy) The fiag should be displayed during 
school days in or near every schoolhouse. 
Sec. 3. That the flag, when carried in a 
procession with another flag or flags, 
should be either on the marching right; 
that is, the flag’s own right, or, if there is 
_@ line of other flags, in front of the cen- 
ter of that line, 

(a) The flag should not be displayed on 
@ float in a parade except from a staff, or 
88 provided in subsection (i). 

(b) The flag should not be draped over 
the hood, top, sides, or back of a vehicle 
or of a railroad train or a boat. When the 
flag is displayed on a motorcar, the staff 
Shall be fixed firmly to the chassis or 
clamped to the radiator cap. 

__(c) No other fiag or pennant should be 
placed above or, if on the same level, to the 
right of the flag of the United States of 
America, except during church services 
conducted by naval chaplains at sea, when 
the church pennant may be flown above 
the flag during church services for the 
personnel of the Navy. 

-(d) The flag of the United States of 
America, when it is displayed with another 
flag against a wall from crossed staffs, 
should be on the right, the flag’s own 
right, and its staff should be in front of 
the staff of the other flag. 

_(e) The flag of the United States of 
America should be at the center and at the 
highest point of the group when a number 
of flags of States or localities or pennants 
of societies are grouped and displayed from 
staffs. 

(f) When flags of States, cities, or local- 
ities, or pennants of societies are flown on 
the same halyard with the flag of the 
United States, the latter should always be 
at the peak. When the flags are flown 
from adjacent staffs, the flag of the United 
States should be hoisted first and lowered 
last. No such flag or pennant may be placed 
above the flag of the United States or to 
the right of the flag of the United States. 
(9) ‘When flags of two or more nations 

Benn f ; 


mie 


are displayed, they are to be flown from 
separate staffs of the same height. The 
flags should be of approximately equal 
size. International usage forbids the dis- _ 
Play of the flag of one nation above that _ 
of another nation in time of peace, 
(2%) When the flag of the United States — 
is displayed from a staff projecting hori- 
zontally or at an angle from the window 
sill, balcony, or front of a building, the 
union of the flag should be placed at the 
peak of the staff unless the flag is at half- 
staff. When the flag is suspended over a 
sidewalk from a rope extending from a 
house to a pole at the edge of the side- 
walk, the flag should be hoisted out, union _ 
first, from the building. ar 
(t) When the flag is displayed otherwise — 
than by being flown from a staff, it should 
be displayed flat, whether indoors or out, 
or so suspended that its folds fall as free as 
though the flag were staffed. og 
(7) When the flag is displayed over the ‘ 
middle of the street, it should be sus- 
pended vertically with the union to the — 
north in an east and west street or to the 
east in a north and south street. : 
(k) When used on a speaker’s platform, — 
the flag, if displayed flat, should be dis 
played above and behind the speaker 
When displayed from a staff in a church or | 
public auditorium, if it is displayed in the 
chancel of a church, or on the speaker’s — 
platform in a public auditorium, the flag 
should occupy the position of honor and 
be placed at the clergyman’s or speaker's 
right as he faces the congregation or au-— 
dience. Any other flag so displayed in ths 
chancel or on the platform should — 
placed at the clergyman’s or speaker’s left 
as he faces the congregation or audience 
But when the flag is displayed from a st: 
in a church or public auditorium elsewh 
than in the chancel or on the platform 
.shall be placed in the position of hono} 
the right of the congregation or audi 
as they face the chancel or platform. £ 
other flag so displayed should be placed 
the left of the congregation or audien 
as they face the chancel or platform, — 
(1) The flag should form a distin 
feature of the ceremony of unveiling a 
statue or monument, but it should never 
be used as the covering for the statue 
monument. , 
(m) The flag, when flown at half-s 
should be first hoisted to the peak for 
instant and then lowered to the half-s 
position. The flag should be again r 
to the peak before it is lowered for th 
day. By “half-staff’ is meant lowerii 
the flag to one-half the distance bet 
the top and bottom of the staff. 


President of the United States. coe 
(nm) When the flag is used to cover & 


- shoulder. The flag should not be lowered 


into the. grave or allowed to touch the — 


_ ground. 

Sec. 4. That no disrespect should be 
shown to the flag of the United States of 
_ America, the flag should not be dipped to 
any person or thing. Regimental colors, 
State flags, and organization or institu- 
tional flags are to be dipped as a mark of 
honor. 

(a) The fiag should never be displayed 
with the union down save as a signal of 
dire distress. 

(ob) The flag should never touch any- 


_ thing beneath it, such as the ground, the 


or, water, or merchandise. 

(c) The flag should never be carried flat 
horizontally, but always aloft and free. 
(d) The flag should never be used as 
apery of any sort whatsoever, never 
stooned, drawn back, nor up, in folds, 
but always allowed to fall free. Bunting 
of blue, white, and red, always arranged 


mi ddle, and the red below, should be used 
or governs a speaker’s desk, draping the 


: e) The flag should never be fastened, 
splayed, used, or stored in such a man- 


‘The flag should never have placed 
a nor on eo part of it, nor attached 


The flag should never be used as a 
sptacle for receiving, holding, carrying, 


poles as cushions or handkerchiefs 
ae like, printed or otherwise im- 


| from which the flag is flown. 


‘The flag, when it is in such condi- 
hat it is no longer a fitting emblem 


y, preferably by burning. 

. 5. That during the ceremony of 
or lowering the flag or when the 
assing in a parade or in a review, 

S present should face the flag, 
ttention, and salute. Those pres- 
1iform should render the military 
Vhen not in uniform, men should 
the headdress with the right hand 


being over the: ee Men w: 


should salute in the same manner. Aliens — 


should stand at attention. Women should 


salute by placing the right hand over the — 
heart. The salute to the flag in the moving © 


column should be rendered at the moment 


the flag passes. 


Sec. 6. That when the national anthem 4 


is played and the flag is not displayed, all 
present should stand and face toward the 
music. Those in uniform should salute at 


the first note of the anthem, retaining this — 


position until the last note. All others 
should stand at attention, men removing 
the headdress. When the flag is displayed, 
all present should face the flag and salute. 


Sec. 7, That the pledge of allegiance to © 


the flag, “I pledge allegiance to the flag 
of the United States of America and to 


the Republic for which it stands, one Na- — 


tion indivisible, with liberty and justice 


for all,” be rendered by standing with the ~ 


right hand over the heart. However, civil- — 


ians will always show full respect to the ES 


flag when the pledge is given by are 
standing at attention, men removing the 
headdress. Persons in uniform shall render 
the military salute. 


Sec. 8. Any rule or custom pertaining ~ 
to the display of the flag of the United — 


States of America, set forth herein, may be 


altered, modified, or repealed, or additional — 


rules with respect thereto may be pre- 
scribed, by the Commander-in-Chief of 


the Army and Navy of the United States, 


whenever he deems it to be appropriate 


or desirable; and any such alteration or 
additional rule shall be set forth in a 
proclamation. 

Approved, December 22, 1942. 


The American’s Creed* 


“T believe in the United States of Amer- _ 


ica as a government of the people, by the 


people, for the people; whose just powers [ 


4 


are derived from the consent of the gov- 


erned; a democracy in a republic; a sov- 
ereign Nation of many sovereign States; a 


perfect union, one and inseparable; estab- — 


lished upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice, and humanity for which © 
American patriots sacrificed their lives and 
fortunes. 

“I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Consti- 
tution; to obey its laws; 


to respect its 


flag, and to defend it against all enemies,” 


The Pledge to the Flagt 
“I pledge allegiance to the flag of the 


United States of America, and to the R 
public for which it stands, one Nation, - 
divisible, with liberty and justice for ae 


am Tyler Page Clerk of the United States House of Representatives, wrote ‘‘The American’s Creed” m3 
ore by the House of Representatives on behalf of the American people on April 3, 1918. 
ae Francis Belamy in August, 1892, of the staff of The Youth's Companion in Boston, at the 


Cian one of the editors, 


Gites 


danao.” 


First Aid to Crossword Puzzlers 


Since most persons who 
in the indoor pastime of 
handy help to solvers wh 


We have those two words here, 
Norse and Egyptian deities of 
letters” and “months of the 
in a crossword solution. 

_ The reader is warned that in m 


desses and lesser figures. There is also 
names, places and things. For instance, 
and similar options are plentiful all al 
‘keep further possible variations in 
some crossword puzzle. Good hunting! 


mind, it may 


can read and write occasionally or frequently indulge 
working crossword puzzles, this section is offered as a 
Oo may be stumped now and then for a two-letter word 
meaning “three-toed sloth” or a three-letter word Meaning “native of Min- 


and plenty more. We have the Greek, Roman, 
myth and legend. And we have those “Greek 
Jewish year” so often needed to fill out little gaps 


ythology there are many confusing and even 
conflicting accounts of the identities and adventures of the various gods, god- 
considerable variation in the spelling of 
you may spell it ICON, IKON or EIKON, 
ong the crossword line. If the reader will 
help at a critical point in 


JOHN KIERAN, Editor 


(We cannot, of course, begin to list all the odd words you will meet with in your daily and Sunday cr 


word puzzles, for such words 


any her. 


And (French, Latin), ET 
Behold, LO 

Birthplace: Abraham’s, UR 
Butterfly: Peacock, IO 
Coin: Roman, AS 

Egg (Comb. form), 0O 
Eye (Scotch), EE 

Fish: Carplike, ID 

Force, OD 

God: Babylonian; EA 

- Egyptian sun, RA 
Gold (Heraldry), OR 


Again, BIS 

Age, ERA . 
Antelope: African, GNU 
Apricot: Japanese, UME 
Beak, NEB 

Beard: Grain, AWN 
Beetle: June, DOR 
ing, ENS 

OE | 


run into many thousand 
up most frequently, as well as many oth 


Words of Two Letters 


Language: Artificial, RO 
Lava: Hawaiian, AA 
Letter: Greek, MU, NU, PI, 
XI , 
Hebrew, HE, PE 
Lily: Palm, TI 
Measure: Chinese, LI, TU 
Metric land, AR 
Month: Jewish, AB 
Mulberry: Indian, AL 
One (Scotch), AE 
Pagoda: Chinese, TA 


Words of Three Letters 


Beverage: Hawaiian, AVA 
Bird: Australian, EMU 
Crowlike, JAY 
Extinct, MOA 
Fabulous, ROC 
Frigate, IWA 
Sea, AUK 
Blackbird, ANI, ANO 
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Sloth: Three-toed, AT 
The (French), LA, LE 
(Spanish), EL, LA 

Type: Jumbled, PI 
Weight: Chinese, LI 
Japanese, MO ‘ 
Roman, AS 4 
Whirlwind: Faeroe Is., OE 
Yes (German), JA x 
(Italian, Spanish), SI 
(Russian), DA et ; 


jhe 
ree 


Born, NEE 
Bronze: Roman, AES ~ 
Bugle: Yellow, IVA 
By way of, VIA 
Canton: Swiss, URI — 
Cap: Turkish, FEZ 
Catnip, NEP { 
Character: In “Faerie 
Queene,” UNA 


> 


“esc Rar pay ‘Words of Three Letters—(cont.) is 
Coin: Albanian, LEK I love (Latin), AMO Pistol (Slang), GAT 
Bulgarian, LEV, LEW . Indian: Algonquian, SAC, Plant: Pepper, AVA 
French, ECU, SOU WHA ae Priest: Biblical high, ELI 
Japanese, SEN, YEN Shoshonean, UTE Prince: Ethiopian, RAS 
Korean, WON Siouan, KAW, OTO Pseudonym: Dickens’, BO! 
Peruvian, SOL Tierra del Fuego, ONA Queen: Fairy, MAB ; 
Rumanian, LEU Ingot, PIG Record: Ship’s, LOG 
Scandinavian, ORE Inlet: Narrow, RIA Refuse: Flax (Scotch), PAB, 
Collection: Facts, ANA Island: Cyclades, IOS POB 
Commune: Belgian, ANS, Dodecanese, COS, KOS Resin, LAC 
Bae (French), ILE Resort, SPA 
- Netherlands, EDE, EPE River, AIT Revolver (Slang), GAT 
mmunity: Russian, MIR John (Gaelic), IAN Right: Cause to turn, GEE _ 
Jonstellation: Southern, Kobold, NIS River (Spanish), RIO 
 ARA Lace: To make, TAT Room: Harem, ODA 
Crab: Fiddler, UCA Language: Artificial, IDO Rose (Persian), GUL ° 
ag: Rocky, TOR Bantu, ILA Ruff: Female, REE 
mbals: Oriental, TAL Siamese, LAO, TAI Rule: Indian, RAJ 
ision: Danish territorial, Leaf: Palm, OLA, OLE Sailor;,GOB, TAR 2 
AMT Leaving, ORT Saint: Female (abbr.), STE is 
eologic, EON Left: Cause to turn, HAW Salt, SAL @ 
oe SEC Letter: Greek, CHI, ETA, Sash: Japanese, OBI 
PHI, PSI, RHO, TAU Scrap, ORT 
Hebrew, MEM, NUN, SIN, Seed: Poppy, MAW 
TAV, VAU Self, EGO 
Lettuce, COS Sesame, TIL 
Lily: Palm, TOI Sheep: Female, EWE 
Lizard, EFT Indian, SHA 
Louse: Young, NIT Male, RAM . 
Macaw: Brazilian, ARA Shelter, LEE 
Marble, TAW Shield, ECU 
Match: Shooting (French), Shooting match (French) 4 ; 
TIR TIR j 
Meadow, LEA j Shrew: European, ERD 
Measure: Cloth, ELL Shrub: Evergreen, YEW 
Dutch or German, AAM Silkworm, ERI 
Electric, MHO, OHM Snake, ASP, BOA 
Energy, ERG Soak, RET ‘i 
Metric land, ARE Son-in-law: Mohammed’s, 
Wire, MIL ALI 
Milk, LAC Sorrel: Wood, OCA 
Moccasin, PAC Spot: Playing-card, PIP 
Tibetan, GOA Money of account: Anglo- Spring: Mineral, SPA 
nus: Grasses, POA Saxon, ORA, ORE Sprite: Water, NIX 
or shrubs, IVA Monkey: Capuchin, SAI Stern: Toward, AFT 
Rod nts (incl. house Morsel, ORT Stomach: Bird’s, MAW 
mice), MUS Mother: Peer Gynt’s, ASE Summer (French), ETE 
nants (incl. cattle), Mountain: Asia Minor, IDA ‘Sun, SOL 
Mulberry: Indian, AAL, Swamp, BOG, FEN 
ACH, AWL Swan: Male, COB 
Native: Mindanao, ATA Tea: Chinese, CHA 
Neckpiece, BOA Temple: Shinto, SHA j 
Newt, EFT The (German), DAS, DEM, 
No (Scotch), NAE DEN, DER, DES, DIE 
Note: Guido’s highest, ELA (French), LES os 
Ocher: Yellow, SIL (Spanish), LAS, LOS 
Ornament: Pagoda, TEE ' Thing (Law), RES 
Ox: Tibetan, YAK Title: Etruscan, LAR 
Pagoda: Chinese, TAA Monk’s, FRA 
Parrot: New Zealand, KEA Portuguese, DOM 
VE Part: Footlike, PES Spanish, DON. 
: Spread for drying, TED Particle: Electrified, ION Turkish, BEY Pr 3 
ential, PL UDO Pasha, DEY Tool: Cutting, ADZ, AXE 
: Pass: Mountain, COL Mining, GAD ee 
Peasant: Philippine, TAO —— Piercing, AWL ee 
‘Whales, GAM, POD Penpoint, NEB Tree: Candlenut, AMA i‘ 
‘Spanish, CID Pigeon, NUN Central American, E 


v he. 


‘# OA 
‘Linden, LIN 
_ New Zealand, AKE 
ubber, ULE 


_ South American, APA 
“Tribe: New Zealand, ATI 
Turmeric, REA 

‘Twice, BIS 

Twin: Siamese, ENG 
Uncle (Dialect), EAM, EME 
Vessel: Wine, AMA 
‘Vestment: Ecclesiastical, 


Animal: Footless, APOD 
Antelope: African, KUDU 
‘“Apoplexy: Plant, ESCA 
Apricot, ANSU 
Armadillo, APAR, PEBA 
Ascetic: Mohammedan, 
a SUFI 
Avatar: Of Vishnu, RAMA 
Band: Horizontal (her- 
aldry), FESS 
Bark: Mulberry, TAPA 
Base: Column, DADO 
Bearing (Heraldry), ORLE 
Beige, ECRU 
Being, ESSE 
Beverage: Japanese rice, 
: SAKE 
Bird: Egyptian sacred, IBIS 
Extinct, DODO 
Flightless, KIWI 
Gull-like, TERN 
Unfledged, EYAS 
Birds: As class, AVES 
Black, EBON 
Blackbird; European, MERL 
Caliph: Mohammedan, 
OMAR 
Cap: Military, KEPI 
Cape, NESS 
Capital: Ancient Irish, 
TARA 
Case: Article, ETUI 
Chamber: Indian ceremo- 
nial, KIVA 
Channel: Brain, ITER 
Cheese: Dutch, EDAM 
Chest: Sepulchral stone, 
CIST 
Chieftain: Arab, EMIR 
Church: Part of, APSE, 
NAVE 
_ (Scotch), KIRK 
Jlaim (Law), LIEN 
Cluster: Flower, CYME 
Join: Chinese, TAEL 
German, MARK 
Indian, ANNA 
Iranian, RIAL 
Italian, LIRA 
Moroctan, OKIA 
Siamese, BAHT 
South American, PESO 


Vetch: Bitter, ERS 
| Wallaba, APA 


Wapiti, ELK 
Water (French), EAU 
Way, VIA 
Weight: Chinese, HAO, KIN, 
TAN 
Egyptian, OKA, OKE 
Indian, SER 
Japanese, FUN, RIN 
Mongolian, LAN 


Words of Four Letters 


Commune: Belgian, AATH 
Composition: musical, OPUS 
Council; Russian, DUMA 
Covering: Seed, ARIL 
Cry: Bacchanalian, EVOE 
Cup (Scotch), TASS 
Cupbearer, SAKI 
Dagger, DIRK 

Malay, KRIS 
Dash, ELAN , 
Date: Roman, IDES 
Dean: English, INGE 
Disease: Skin, ACNE 
Disk: Solar, ATEN 
Dog: Hunting, ALAN 
Duck, SMEE, SMEW, TEAL 


Dynasty: Chinese, CHEN, 
CHIN, CHOU, CHOW, 
HSIA, MING, SUNG, 
TANG, TSIN 


Mongol, YUAN 

Eagle: Biblical, GIER 
Sea, ERNE 

Egyptian: Christian, COPT 

Entrance: Mine, ADIT 

Esau, EDOM 

Fairy: Persian, PERI 

Family: Italian, ESTE 

Farewell, VALE — 

Fish: Herringlike, SHAD 
Mackerellike, CERO 
Sea, LING, MERO, OPAH 

Food: Tropical, TARO 

Foot: Metric, IAMB 

Founder: Carthage, DIDO 

France: Southern, MIDI 

Furze, ULEX 

Gaelic, ERSE 

Gaiter, SPAT 

Game: Card, FARO, SKAT 

Garment: Hindu, SARI 
Roman, TOGA 

Gazelle, CORA é 

Genus: Amphibians (incl. 

frogs), RANA 
Amphibians (incl. 
toads), HYLA 
Auks, ALCA 
Bees, APIS 
Cetaceans, INIA 
Ducks (incl. mallards), 
ANAS 
Herbs, ARUM, GEUM 
Lilies, ALOE 
Sea birds, SULA 


tree 


_ Knife: Philippine, BOLO 


Roman, BES 
Siamese, BAT 
Turkish, OKA, OKE site 

Whales: Herd, GAM, POD — 
Wing, ALA 
Witticism, MOT ae 
Wolframite, CAL 
Worm: African, LOA 
Wreath: Hawaiian, LEI 
Yale, ELI 

Yes (French), OUI 
4 (Letter), ZED 


Shrubs, ITHEA, ULEX 
Swans, OLOR 
Trees, chocolate, COLA 
Trees (incl. maples), 
ACER 
Trees (olive OLEA 
Goat: Wild, IBEX 
God: Hindu, SIVA 
Phrygian, ‘ATYS 
Semitic, BAAL 
Goddess: Hawaiian, PELE 
Hindu, DEVI ‘& 
Grafted (Heraldry), ENTE. " 
Grandfather (Obsolete), __ 
AIEL 


Gray (French), GRIS b 
Green (Heraldry), VERT 
Hammer-head: Part of, 
. PEEN ; 
Hartebeest, ASSE, TORA 
Hautboy, OBOE ae, 
Hawk: Taken from nest Be. 
(falconry), EYAS 
Hearing (Law), wee — ; 
Herb: Aromatic, ANET, 
DILL ae 
Fabulous, MOLY 
Perennial, GEUM, SEG 
Pot, WORT 
Used for blue dye, WA 
WOAD i 
Hill: Sand, DENE, DUNE 
Hoarfrost, RIME ; ces 
Hog: Immature female, 
GILT are * 
Image, ICON, IKON ; 
Incarnation: Of Vishnu, 
RAMA 
Indian: Algonquian, CREE, 
SAUK oo 
Central American, MAYA 
Iroquoian, ERIE ntl 
Mexican, CORA 
Peruvian, 
MORO 
Shoshonean, HOPI 
Siouan, OTOE 
Southwestern, HOPI, 


Trelanal EIRE, ERIN 
Jar, OLLA Ri 
Kiln, OAST 


Lake: Mountain, TARN 
_ (Scotch), LOCH 
Lamp: Miner’s, DAVY 
Landing place: Indian, 
GHAT ~— 
Language: Buddhist, PALI 
Japanese, AINU 


Let it stand, STET 
Letter: Greek, BETA, IOTA, 
ZETA 
Hebrew, AYIN, BETH, 
_ CAPH, KOPH, RESH, 


Words of Four Letters—(cont. 


Century, ALOE 

Indigo, ANIL 

Pepper, KAVA 
Platform: Raised, DAIS 
Plum: Wild, Sloe 
Pods: Vegetable, OKRA, 

OKRO 

Poem: Epic, EPOS 
Poet: Roman, OVID 
Portico: Greek, STOA 
Premium, AGIO 
Priest: Mohammedan, IMAM 
Prima donna, DIVA 
Pseudonym: Lamb’s, ELIA 
Queen: Carthaginian, DIDO 


Sweetsop, ATES, ATTA 4 
Sword: Fencing, EPEE, FOIL 
Tapir:, Brazilian, ANTA © 
Tea: South American, MA’ 
Therefore (Latin), sane 
Tissue, TELA 
Title: Etruscan, LARS 
Indian, RAJA . 
Mohammedan, EMIR, 
IMAM 
Spanish, DONA 
Toad: Tree, HYLA 
Tool: Cutting, ADZE 
Track: Deer, SLOT 
Tract: Sandy, DENE ~ 


Tree: Apple, SORB 
Central American, EBOE 
East Indian, TEAK. 
Eucalyptus, YATE s Bi 
Guiana and Trinidad, — 

MORA 5 
Javanese, UPAS ej 
Linden, LIME, LINN, TEI, 

TILL 
Sandarac, ARAR 
Sassafras, AGUE 
Tamarisk salt, ATLE 

Tribe: Moro, SULU 

Trout, CHAR 

Urchin: Street, ARAB 

Vessel: Arab, DHOW 

Vestment: Ecclesiastical, 

COPE 

Vortex, EDDY 

Wampum, PEAG ni 

Wapiti, STAG i 

Waste: Allowance for, TRET 

Water (Spanish), AGUA 

Wavy (Heraldry), ONDE, 

UNDE . 

Weight: Greek, MINA 

- Siamese, BAHT 

Whale, CETE 

Whirlpool, EDDY 

Willow: Virginia, ITEA 

Winged, ALAR 
(Heraldry), AILE 

Wings, ALAR 

Without (French), SANS 

Wool: To comb, CARD - 


Hindu, RANI 
Rabbit, CONY 
Race: Of Japan, AINU 
Rail: Ducklike, COOT 
North American, SORA 
Reliquary, ARCA 
Resort: Italian, LIDO 
Road: Roman, ITER 
Rockfish: California, RENA 
Rodent: South American, 
PACA 
Rootstock, TARO 
Salamander, NEWT 
Salmon: Young, PARR 
Same (Greek), HOMO 
(Latin), IDEM 
Sauce: Fish, ALEC 
School: English, ETON 
Seaweed, AGAR, ALGA 
Seed: Dill, ANET 
Serf, ILOT 
Shield, EGIS 
Ship: Jason’s, ARGO 
Left side of, PORT 
- Two-masted, BRIG 
Silkworm, ERIA 
Slave, ESNE 
Snow: Glacial, NEVE 
Song (German), LIED 
Unaccompanied, GLEE 
Sour, ACID 
Sow: Young, GILT 
Spirit: Buddhist evil, MARA 
Stake: Poker, ANTE 
Star: Temporary, NOVA 
Strap: Bridle, REIN Work, OPUS 
Strewn (Heraldry), SEME Wrong: Civil, TORT 


ea Words of Five Letters ¢ 

de of dead: Babylonian, ARALU Blackbird: European, MERLE, OUSEL, 
OUZEL 

Blue (Heraldry), AZURE 
Boat: Eskimo, BIDAR, UMIAK 
Bobwhite, COLIN, QUAIL 
Bone (Comb. form), OSTEO 

Leg, TIBIA 

Thigh, FEMUR 
Canoe; Eskimo, BIDAR, KAYAK 
Caravansary, SERAI ~ 
Card: Old playing, TAROT 
Cephalopod, SQUID 
Cetacean, WHALE 


SHIN, TETH, YODH 


Magistrate: Genoese or 

Venetian, DOGE 

an (Latin), HOMO 
Electric, VOLT, 


y iorce, DYNE 
Hebrew, OMER 


‘Swiss land, IMMI 
dley, OLIO 
Merganser, SMEW 
Mi olding: Curved, OGEE 


hood, ATIS 

h: Jewish, ADAR, 
ELUL, IYAR 

e: Philippine, MORO 


Mohammedan, AMIR 
r: Irrational, SURD 
Oriental, AMAH 


AT 
a Closing (Music) ; 


Indian, RYOT 
rfume, ATAR 
Pic! erel or pike, ESOX 
Plant: » EWER 


Secret, CABAL 
Motion-picture, OSCAR 
; Fishing, CREEL 
arklike, PIPIT 
» VIREO 


Coating: Seed, TESTA — 

Coin: Costa Rican, COLON 
Danish, KRONE 
"Ecuadorian, SUCRE 
English, GROAT, PENCE 
_ French, FRANC 
German, KRONE, TALER 
Hungarian, PENGO 
Icelandic, KRONA 
Indian, RUPEE 

_--Iraqi, DINAR 

_ Norwegian, KRONE 
Polish, ZLOTY 
Russian, COPEC, KOPEK, RUBLE 
Swedish, KRONA 

_ Turkish, ASPER; Yugoslav, DINAR 

Composition: Choral, MOTET 

Compound: Chemical, ESTER 

Conceal (Law), ELOIN 

Council: Ecclesiastical, SYNOD 

Court: Anglo-Saxon, GEMOT 

_ Inner, PATIO 

Crest: Mountain, ARETE 

Crown: Papal, TIARA 

Cuttlefish, SEPIA 

Date: Roman, NONES 

Decree: Mohammedan, IRADE 
Russian, UKASE 

Deposit: Loam, LOESS 

Desert: Gobi, SHAMO 

Devilfish, MANTA 

Disk, PATEN 

Dog: Australian wild, DINGO 

Drum, TABOR 

Duck: Sea, EIDER 

Dynasty: Chinese, CHING, LIANG, SHANG 

Earthquake, SEISM 

Eel, ELVER, MORAY 

Ermine: European, STOAT 

Fabulist, AESOP 

Family: Italian, CENCI 

Fiber: West Indian, SISAL 

Fig: Smyrna, ELEME, ELEMI 

Figure: Of speech, TROPE 

Fish: American small, KILLY 

Flower: Garden, ASTER 

Friend (Spanish), AMIGO 

Fungus: Rye, ERGOT 

Furze, GORSE 

Genus: Cats, FELIS 
Dogs, CANIS 
Geese, ANSER 
Hares, rabbits, LEPUS 
Herbs, APIOS 
Lizards, AGAMA 
‘Palms, ARECA 
'Ruminants (goats), CAPRA 
Shrubs (heath), ERICA 
Trees (elms), ULMUS 

30d: Hindu, SHIVA 

Phrygian, ATTIS 

Welsh, DYLAN 

iroup: Of six, HEXAD 

ve: Sacred to Diana, NEMUS 

litar: Hindu, SITAR 

fy 


Hartebeest, CAAMA 
Headdress: Jewish or Persian, TIARA 
Heath, ERICA 
Herb: Grasslike marsh, SEDGE 
Heron, EGRET 
Image, EIKON 
Indian: Iroquoian, HURON 
Mexican, AZTEC, OPATA, OTOMI 
Muskhogean, CREEK 
Siouan, OSAGE, TETON 
Spanish American, CARIB 
Insect: Immature, LARVA 
Iris: Yellow, SEDGE 
Juniper, GORSE 
Kobold, NISSE 
Land: Cultivated, ARADA ae 
Landholder (Scotch), LAIRD, THANE 
Language: Dravidian, TAMIL 
Lariat, LASSO, REATA 
Laughing, RIANT “ 
Lawgiver: Athenian, DRACO, SOLON 
Leaf: Calyx, SEPAL 
Fern, FROND 
Lemur, LORIS 
Letter: Greek, ALPHA, DELTA, GAMMA, | 
KAPPA, OMEGA, SIGMA, THETA 
Hebrew, ALEPH, CHETH, GIMEL, 
SADHE, ZAYIN 
Lighthouse, PHARE 
Lizard: Old World, AGAMA 
Louse: Plant, APHID 
Mammal: Civetlike, GENET 
Giraffelike, OKAPI 
Marble, AGATE 
Mark: Insertion, CARET 
Market place: Greek, AGORA 
Marsupial: Australian, KOALA 
Measure: Electric, FARAD, HENRY 
Energy, JOULE 
Metric, LITER, STERE 
Printing, AGATE 
Russian, VERST 
Mixture: Smelting, MATTE 
Mohicans: Last of, UNCAS 
Molding: Convex, OVOLO, TORUS 
Monkshood, ATEES 
Month: Jewish, NISAN, SIVAN, TEBET 
Musketeer, ATHOS 
Native: Aleutian, ALEUT 
New Zealand, MAORI 
Neckpiece: Ecclesiastical, AMICE 
Nerve (Comb, form), NEURO 
Nest: Eagle’s or hawk’s, AERIE ; YE 
Insect’s NIDUS i 
Net: Fishing, SEINE eH 
Newsstand, KIOSK 
Noble: Mohammedan, AMEER : 
Nostrils, NARES i 
Notched irregularly, EROSE ros 
Nymph: Mohammedan, HOURI 
Official: Roman, EDILE 
Opening: Mouthlike, STOMA Pee 
Oration: Funeral, ELOGE : 
Ostiole, STOMA 
Palm, ARECA, BETEL 
Park: Colorado, ESTES he 
Perfume, ATTAR + ellen 
Pillar: Stone, STELA, STELE a, 
Plant: Century, AGAVE wa 


Climbing, LIANA 
Dwarf, CUMIN ~ 
Medicinal, SENNA 
Mustard family, CRESS 
Plate: Communion, PATEN 
oem: Lyric, EPODE 
Point: Lowest, NADIR 
Poplar, ABELEH, ALAMO, ASPEN 
st: Stair, NEWEL 
Priest: Mohammedan, IMAUM 
Queen: Hindu, RANEE 
Rabbit, CONEY 


Red (Heraldry), GULES 
Religion: Moslem, ISLAM 
 Revoke (Law), ADEEM 
‘® Ridge: Gravelly and sandy, ESKAR, ESKER 
Kfish: California, REINA 
otstock: Fragrant, ORRIS 
Ruft ‘Female, REEVE 
Salt: Ethereal, ESTER 
altpeter, NITER, NITRE 
tation: Eastern, SALAM 
901: Fish, SHOAL 
Pine Pope LYCEE 


“Serf, HELOT 
Hs eeplike, OVINE 
shield, AEGIS 
) Wooden, SABOT 
S hot Billiard, CAROM, MASSE 
: Burning bush, WAHOO 
d in tanning, SUMAC 
atered, MOIRE 
r (Latin), SOROR 
oup of, ee) 


 gour, ACERB 


Spirit: Air, ARIEL 
Staff: Shepherd’s, CROOK 
Starwort, ASTER 
Stockade: Russian, ETAPE 
Stop (Nautical), AVAST 
Storehouse, ETAPE 
Subway: Parisian, METRO 
Tea: Paraguayan, YERBA 
Terminal: Positive, ANODE 
Theater: Greek, ODEON, ODEUM 
Thread: Surgical, SETON 
Title: Indian, RAJAH, SAHEB, SAHIB 
Mohammedan, EMEER, IMAUM 
Tree: East Indian cotton, SIMAL 
Hickory, PECAN 
Light-wooded, BALSA 
Mediterranean, CAROB 
Mexican pine, OCOTE 
_ New Zealand, MAIRE 
Tamarack, LARCH 
Tamarisk salt, ATLEE 
West Indian, ACANA 
Trout, CHARR 
Troy, ILION, ILIUM 
Twin: Siamese, CHANG 
Vestment: Ecclesiastical, STOLE 
Violin: Famous, AMATI, STRAD 
Volcano: Mud, SALSE 
Wampum, PEAGE 
Wavy (Heraldry), UNDEE 
Weight: Jewish, GERAH* 
Wheel: Persian water, NORTA 
Willow, OSIER 
Window: Bay, aaa! 
Wine, MEDCC, sINTA, TOKAY 
Year: Excess of solar over Ee EPACT 
Zoroastrian, PARSI 


Words with Six or More Letters 


sid: Crystalline, ESERIN, ESERINE 
African, DIKDIK, DUIKER 


bylonian, ELAMITE 
ge: Shoulder, EPAULET 


outh American, SERIEMA 
neg, FIBULA 
( 


Eskimo, BAIDAR, OOMIAK 
ary, IMARET 
‘Leopardlike, OCELOT 
p oF ESSENE 


d, CUMULUS, NIMBUS. 

ch: French hackney, FIACRE 
Meee rca ecm KORUNA 
Lage at 


Finnish, MARKKA 

German, THALER 

Greek, DRACHMA 

Haitian, GOURDE 

Honduran, LEMPIRA 

Hungarian, FORINT 

Indo-Chinese, PIASTER 

Netherlands, GUILDER 

Panamanian, BALBOA 

Paraguayan, GUARANI j nf 

Portuguese, ESCUDO a 

Russian, COPECK, KOPECK, ROUBLE er 

Spanish, PESETA 

Venezuelan, BOLIVAR ‘ 
Communion: Last holy, VIATICUM 
Conceal (Law), ELOIGN ; 


. Construction: Sentence, SYNTAX 


Court: Anglo-Saxon, GEMOTE 
Cow: Sea, DUGONG, MANATEE 
Cylindrical, TERETE 
Dagger, STILETTO 

Malay, CREESE, KREESE 
Date: Roman, CALENDS, rpm 
Deer, CARIBOU, WAPITI ti 
Doorkeeper, OSTIARY 5 


: & - i t 
L apy. Se apallie ae ATAT Sy 71 Net, TRAMMEL : 
rin. goas, NECT. New York City, GOTHAM 
Drum, ‘TABOUR | ae Sine Nine: Group of, ENNEAD 
Moorish, ATABAL Official: Roman, AEDILE 
Dynasty: ‘Chinese, MANCHU Order: Dragonflies, ODANATA 
Edit, REDACT é Insects, DIPTERA 
Envelope: flower, PERIANTH Organ: Plant, PISTIL, 
Eskimo, AMERIND Ornament: Shoulder, EPAULET 
Excuse (Law), ESSOIN Overcoat: Military, CAPOTE 
Eyespots, OCELLI Oxidation: Bronze or copper, PATINA 
‘Figure: Used as column, CARYATID, Pipe: Peace, CALUMET 
TELAMON Plaid (Scotch), TARTAN 
Five: Group of, PENTAD Plain: Treeless, TUNDRA 
Fly: African, TSETSE Plant: Century, MAGUEY 
Foot: Metric, ANAPEST, IAMBUS On rocks, LICHEN 
_Frying pan, SPIDER Plowing: Fit for, ARABLE 
Fur, KARAKUL Poem: Heroic, EPOPEE 
Galley: Greek or Roman, BIREME, Six-lined, SESTET 
TRIREME Point: Highest, ZENITH 
Game: Card, ECARTE Potion: Love, PHILTER, PHILTRE 
Genus: Mints (incl. catnip), NEPETA Purple (Heraldry), PURPURE 
_ Mollusks (incl. oysters), OSTREA Queen: Fairy, TITANIA 
Trees (incl. dogwood), CORNUS Race: Skiing, SLALOM 
Glana: Salivary, RACEMOSE Ring: Harness, TERRET 
God: Hindu, BRAHMA, VISHNU Sailor: East Indian, LASCAR 
Government, POLITY Salutation: Eastern, SALAAM 
Governor: Persian, SATRAP Sandy, ARENOSE 
Grandson (Scotch), NEPOTE Saw: Surgical, TREPAN 
Group: Of five, PENTAD Seven: Group of, HEPTAD 
Of nine, ENNEAD Sexes: Common to both, EPICENE 
_ Of seven, HEPTAD Shawl: Mexican, SERAPE 
Hare: In first year, LEVERET Sheathing: Flower, SPATHE 
Harpsichord, SPINET Sheep: Asian wild, ARGALI 
Herb: Alpine, EDELWEISS Shoes: Mercury’s winged, TALARIA 
_ South African, FREESIA Shortening: Syllable, SYSTOLE 
Hermit, EREMITE Shrub, SPIRAEA 
Idiot, CRETIN Sickle-shaped, FALCATE 
Implement: Stone, NEOLITH Silver (Heraldry), ARGENT 
Incarnation: Hindu, AVATAR Spiral, HELICAL 4 
Indian: Iroquoian, SENECA Staff: Bishop’s, CROSIER, CROZIER 
_ Southwestern, APACHE Stalk: Plant, PETIOLE a 
Insects: Order of, DIPTERA State: Swiss, CANTON 
Kettledrum, ATABAL Studio, ATELIER 
King: Fairy, OBERON Swan: Young, CYGNET 
Kneecap, PATELLA Swimming, NATANT 
Knife, MACHETE Sword-shaped, ENSATE 
Legislature: Spanish, CORTES Terminal: Negative, CATHODE 
Letter: Greek, EPSILON, LAMBDA, OMI- Third (Music), TIERCE 
CRON, UPSILON Tile: Pertaining to, TEGULAR 
Hebrew, DALETH, LAMEDH, SAMEKH Tomb: Empty, CENOTAPH © 
Lighthouse, PHAROS Tooth (Comb. form), ODONTO 
uizard, IGUANA Tower: Mohammedan, MINARET 
uocKjaw, TETANUS Tree: Locust, ACACIA 
Man faagne ce mie Urn: Tea, SAMOVAR 
Massacre, ; IX 
Msyor: Spanish, ALCALDE vie: od ieere KEEDIE 
en sware ree rcan Warehouse (French), ENTREPOT 
fledicine: Quack, NOSTRUM Whirlpool, VORTEX 
Aember: Religious order, CENOBITE Will: Having left, TESTATE ‘ 
folasses, TREACLE Wind, CHINOOK, MONSOON, SIMO 
fonster, CHIMERA, GORGON SIMOON, SIROCCO 
(Comb. form), TERATO Window: In roof, DORMER 
Cretan, MINOTAUR Wine, CHABLIS 


fonth: Jewish, HESHVAN, KISLEV, SHE- Wolfish, LUPINE t | 
Woman: Boisterous, TERMAGANT li 


c / A Se. 
ceteer, ARAMIS, PORTHOS _ Workshop, ATELIER {Ae 
; ier MYOPIC Zoroastrian, PARSEE % 


t of the Greek deities were adopted ina the Romane, bs ard in many cases ; there was a pes 
ot Mest In thie list below, information is given under the Greek name; the name in parentheses it 
Latin equivalent. However, all Latin names are listed with cross references to the Greek ones. In addit; 
there are several deities which were exciusively Roman.) 


ACHERON:. See Rivers. 


CHILLES: Greek warrior; slew Hector 
{ Troy; slain by Paris, who wounded him 
in his vulnerable heel. 

ACTAEON: Hunter; surprised Artemis 
bathing; changed by her to stag and killed 
a) his dogs. 

ADMETUS: King of Thessaly; his wife, 

cestis, offered to die in his place. 

ADONIS: Beautiful youth loved by 

hrodite. 

AEACUS: One of three judges of dead in 

Ss; son of Zeus. 
AEETES: King of Colchis; 
ledea; keeper of Golden Fleece. 
\.EGEUS: Father of Theseus;- believing 
an eus killed in Crete, he drowned him- 
, Aegean Sea named for him. 
GISTHUS: Son of Thyestes; slew 
1s; with Clytemnestra, his paramour, 
Agamemnon; slain by Orestes. 
GYPTUS: Brother of Danatis; his 
tezpeDt pneens: slain by Danaides. 


father of 


‘odite; after fall of Troy, led his fol- 
eventually to Italy; loved and de- 

d Dido. 

OLUS: See Winds. 

ISCULAPIUS: See Asclepius. 


CN: King of Ioclus; father of Jason; 
own by his brother Pelias; restored 
ith by Medea. 


Be Personification of sky. 


.G MEMNON: King of auyéenses son of 
brother of Menelaus; leader of 


Dig teroncsira and Aegisthus. 


IA: See Graces. 


: Greek warrior; killed himself at 
ecause Achilles’ armor was awarded 


STIS: Wife of Admetus; offered to 
his place but saved from death by 


AMOR: See roa. 


AMPHION: Musician; husband of Niobe 
charmed stones to build fortifications fo 
Thebes. 


AMPHITRITE: Sea goddess; 
Poseidon. 
AMPHITRYON: Husband of Alcmene. md : 
ANCHISES: Father of Aeneas. 4 
ANCILE: Sacred shield that fell trom 
heavens; palladium of Rome. , 
ANDRAEMON: Husband of Dryope. 
ANDROMACHE: Wife. of Hector. F 
ANDROMEDA: Daughter of Cepheus; 


chained to cliff for monster to devour; res- 
cued by Perseus. t 


ANTEIA: Wife of Proetus; tried to in-1 5 
duce Bellerophon to elope with her. 
ANTEROS: God who avenged unre 

quited love. : 

ANTIGONE: Daughter of Oedipus; ac: 
companied him to Colonus; performed 
burial rite for Polynices and was bukiegs 
alive. 

ANTINOUS: Leader of suitors of Penel- 
ope; slain by Odysseus. 


APHRODITE (VENUS): 


wife of z 


Goddess of love 
and beauty; daughter of Zeus; mothers of. 
Eros. 


APOLLO: God of beauty, poetry, music; 
later identified with Helios 
Apollo; son of Zeus and Leto. 


AQUILO: See Winds. 


ARACHNE: Maiden who. 
Athena. to ean contest; 
spider, 


ARES (MARS) : God of war; son of Zeus 
and Hera. = 


ARGO; Ship in which Jason and fol- 
lowers sailed to Colchis for Golden Fleece. 


ARGUS: Monster with hundred eyes; 
slain by Hermes; his eyes placed by’ west a 
into peacock’s tail, 4 

ARIADNE: Daughter of Minos; aidec 
Theseus in slaying Minotaur; deserted by 


him on island of Naxos and married to 
Dionysus. 


ARION: Musician; thrown overboard by 
pirates but saved by dolphin. 


ARTEMIS (DIANA): Goddess of moc 
huntress; twin sister of Apollo. 


ASCLEPIUS (AESCULAPIUS): Mi 
son of Apollo; slain by Zeus for rais 
dead; later deified as god of bee stens aah 
known as Asklepios. 17 ae 


ASTARTE: Phoenician goddess 


variously identified . bir, edi te, 
and Artemis. 


changed ti 


s STRAEA: : ddess of Justice; daughter 
0 ic and Themis. : 

ne TALANTA: Princess who 
her suitors to a foot race; 
race and married her. 

__ ATHENA (MINERVA): Goddess of wis- 
dom; known poetically as Pallas Athene; 
sprang fully armed from head of Zeus. 

ATLAS: Titan; held world on his shoul- 
ders as punishment for warring against 
Zeus; son of Iapetus. 

ATREUS: King of Mycenae; father of 
Menelaus .and Agamemnon; brother of 
-Thyestes, three of whose sons he slew and 
‘Served to him at banquet; slain by Aegis- 
thus. 

ATROPOS: See Fates, 

AURORA: See Eos. 

AUSTER: See Winds. 


challenged 
Hippomenes won 


AVERNUS: Infernal regions; name de-' 


rived from small vaporous lake near Vesu- 
vius which was fabled to kill birds and 
vegetation. 

BACCHUS: See Dionysus. 

BELLEROPHON: Corinthian hero; killed 
Chimera with aid of Pegasus; tried to 
reach Olympus on Pegasus and was thrown 
to his death. 

BELLONA: Roman goddess of war. 
BOREAS: See Winas. 

BRIAREUS: Monster of hundred hands; 

son of Uranus and Gaea. 
_BRISEIS: Captive maiden given to 
Achilles; taken by Agamemnon in ex- 
change for loss of Chryseis, which caused 
Achilles to cease fighting, until death of 
Patroclus, 

CADMUS: Brother of Europa; planter of 
dragon seeds from which first Thebans 
sprang. 

_ CALLIOPE: See Muses. 

CALYPSO: Sea nymph; kept Odysseus 
on her island Ogygia for seven years, 

‘CASSANDRA: Daughter of Priam; 
srophetess who was never believed; slain 
with Agamemnon. 

‘CASTOR: See Dioscuri. 

CELAENO: See Pleiades. 

-CENTAURS: Beings half man and half 
1orse; lived in mountains of Thessaly. 
-CEPHALUS: Hunter; accidentally killed 
lis wife Procris with his spear. 
-CEPHEUS: King of Ethiopia; father of 
\ndromeda. 

CERBERUS: Three-headed dog guarding 

ntrance to Hades. 

CERES: See Demeter. 

CHAOS: Formless void; personified as 
rst of gods. 

CHARON: Boatman on Styx who carried 
uls of dead to Hades; son of Erebus. 


[ARYBDIS: Female monster; person- 


‘ or of whirlpool. 


CHIMERA: Female monster with head a 
of lion, body of goat, tail of serpent; Killed 
by Bellerophon. au ; 

CHIRON: Most famous of centaurs. : 

CHRONOS: Personification of time, _ ay 

CHRYSEIS: Captive maiden given to 9 
Agamemnon; his refusal to accept ransom re 
from her father Chryses caused Apollo to — 


-— 


2 
send plague on Greeks besieging Troy. : 
CIRCE: Sorceress; daughter of Helios; 
changed Odysseus’ men into swine. ; 
CLIO: See Muses. 
CLOTHO: See Fates. hg 
CLYTEMNESTRA: Wife of Agamemnon, — 
whom she slew with aid of her paramour, | 
Aegisthus; slain by her son Orestes, a 
COCYTUS: See Rivers. } 
CREON: Father of Jocasta; forbade 
burial of Polynices; ordered burial alive oftag 
Antigone. a 
CREUSA: Princess of Corinth, for whom — 
Jason deserted Medea; slain by Medea, who 
sent her poisoned robe; also known as _ 
Glauke. aoe; 
CREUSA: Wife of Aeneas; 
Troy. pe 
CRONUS (SATURN): Titan; god of har- 
vests; son of Uranus and Gaea; dethrone 
by his son Zeus. _ 
CUPID: See Eros. “a 
CYBELE: Anatolian nature goddess; 
adopted by Greeks and identified ‘with © 
Rhea. eg sf 
CYCLOPES: Race of one-eyed giants 
(singular: Cyclops). — 25 
DAEDALUS: Athenian artificer; father 
of Icarus; builder of Labyrinth in Crete; 
devised wings attached with wax for him Pe 
and Icarus to escape Crete. ee 
DANAE: Princess of Argos; mother of — 
Perseus by Zeus, who appeared to her in 
form of golden shower, =a 
DANAIDES: Daughters of Danatis; at his 
command, all except Hypermnestra lew 
their husbands, the sons of Aegyptus. — " 
DANAUS: Brother of Aegyptus; father 
of Danaides; slain by Lynceus. — De 
DAPHNE: Nymph; pursued by Apollo; 
changed to laurel tree. ; 
DECUMA: See Fates. 
DEINO: See Graeae. “et 
DEMETER (CERES): Goddess of agri- 
culture; mother of Persephone, A 
DIANA: See Artemis. Sie 
DIDO: Founder and queen of Carth: 
stabbed herself when deserted by Ag 
DIOMEDES: Greek hero; with ine, Is, 
entered Troy and carried off Palladi 
sacred statue of Athena. eae 


died fleeing — 


mi 


Pub 


DIOMEDES: Owner of man-eating 
horses, which Hercules, as ninth labor, 
carried off. ; seed 


ONE: Titan ebddens: ote: by Zeus 

Oh Aphrodite. 
j _ DIONYSUS (BACCHUS): 
son of Zeus and Semele. 
DIOSCURI: Twins Castor and Pollux; 
sons of Leda by Zeus, 

DIS: See Hades. 
- DRYADS: Wood nymphs, 
_ DRYOPE: Maiden changed to Hama- 
ryad. 

ECHO: - Nymph who fell hopelessly in 


ve with Narcissus; faded away except for 
T voice. 


God of wine; 


Daughter of Agamemnon 
and Clytemnestra; sister of Orestes; urged 
stes to slay Clytemnestra and Aegis- 


ELECTRA: See Pleiades. 

ELYSIUM: Abode of blessed dead. 
NNDYMION: Mortal loved by Selene. 

ENYO: See Graeae. 

EOS (AURORA): Goddess of dawn. 


_EPIMETHEUS: Brother of Prometheus; 
; nd of Pandora, 


‘REBUS: Spirit of darkness; son of 


: Goddess of discord. 
3 (AMOR or CUPID): God of love; 


EOCLES: Son of Oedipus, whom he 
eeded to rule alternately with Poly- 
; refused to give up throne at end of 
he and Polynices slew each other. 


MENIDES: See Furies. 


EN ROPA: Mort tal loved by Zeua who, in 
of white bull, carried her off to Crete. 


RUS: See Winds. 


; YDICH: Nymph; wife of Orpheus. 
THEUS: King of Argos; imposed 
e labors on Hercules. 
PE: See Muses. 


: Goddesses of destiny: Clotho 
pinner of thread of life), Lachesis (De- 
r of length), and Atropos (Cutter 
d); pIEC called Moirae. Identified 


INIUS: See Winds. 

A: Roman goddess of flowers. 
TUNA: Roman goddess of fortune. 
IES: Avenging spirits: Alecto, 
ra, and Tisiphone; known also as 


Chaos; mother of Titans; oe 
Ge, Gea, eles etc. 4 


‘Aphrodite. 
GALATEA: Sea nymph; loved by Poly 

'phemus,; 
GANYMEDE: 


Beautiful boy; successor é 


to Hebe as cupbearer of gods. 
GLAUCUS: Mortal who became sea di- 7 
vinity by eating magic grass. j 
GLAUKE; See Cretisa. 
GOLDEN FLEECE: Fleece from ram thera 
flew Phrixos to Colchis; Aeétes placed it — ; 
carried off by 4 


under guard of dragon; 
Jason. 

GORGONS: Female monsters: Buryale, 
Medusa, and Stheno; had snakes for hair; 
their glances turned mortals to stone. See. 
Medusa. 

GRACES: Beautiful goddesses: Aglaia 
(Brilliance), Euphrosyne (Joy), and Thalia 
(Bloom); daughters of Zeus. 

GRAEAE: Sentinels for Gorgons: Deino, 
Enyo, and Pephredo; had one eye among 
them, which passed from one to another, 4 

HADES (DIS): Name sometimes given — 
Pluto; also, abode of dead, ruled by Pluto. j 

HAEMON: Son of Creon; promised hus- 
band of Antigone; killed himself in her) ‘ 
tomb. ie 

HAMADRYADS: Tree nymphs; lived and 
died with trees they inhabited. Fs 

HARPIES: Monsters with heads of 
women and bodies of birds. ie 

HEBE (JUVENTAS): Goddess of youth; 
cupbearer of gods. before Ganymede; 4 
daughter of Zeus and Hera. 7 

HECATE: Goddess of sorcery and witch 
cratt. 

HECTOR: Son of Priam; slayer of Pateel 
clus; slain by Achilles. q 

HECUBA: Wife of Priam. aes 

HELEN: Fairest woman in world; daugh- 
ter of Zeus and Leda; wife of Menelaus; 
carried to Troy by Paris, causing ; an 
War, 

HELIADES: Daughters of Helios; 
mourned for Phaéthon and were changed 
to poplar trees. 

HELIOS (SOL): God of sun; later iden 
tified with Phoebus Apollo. ahs 

HELLE: Sister of Phrixos; fell from r: 
of Golden Fleece; water where she f 
named Hellespont. 

HEPHAESTUS (VULCAN): God of fire 
celestial blacksmith; son of Di and : 
husband of Aphrodite. , 

HERA (JUNO): Queen of heaven; 
of Zeus. 

HERCULES: Hero and strong ma 
of Zeus and Alcmene; aici: 1. 


ol 


‘one 


r deeds to be f1 
_ under Eurystheus; after death, his mortal 
share was destroyed, and he became im- 


cles. Labors: (1) killing Nemean lion; (2) 

Killing Lernaean Hydra; (3) capturing Ery- 

manthian boar; (4) capturing Cerynean 

hind; (5) killing man-eating Stymphalian 

_ birds; (6) procuring girdle of Hippolyte; 
(7) cleaning Augean stables; (8) captur- 
ing Cretan bull; (9) capturing man-eating 
horses of Diomedes;: (10) capturing cattle 
of Geryon; (11) procuring golden apples 
of Hesperides; (12) bringing Cerberus up 

- from Hades. 

- HERMES (MERCURY): 
cians and thieves; 
of Zeus and Maia. 

_ HERO: Priestess of Aphrodite; Leander 

Swam Hellespont nightly to see her; 
drowned herself at his death. 

_ HESPERUS: Evening star. 


HESTIA (VESTA): Goddess of hearth; 
sister of Zeus. 
HIPPOLYTE: Queen of Amazons; wife 
of Theseus. 
__ HIPPOLYTUS: Son of Theseus and Hip- 
‘polyte; falsely accused by Phaedra of try- 
-ing to kidnap her; slain by Poseidon at 
‘Tequest of Theseus. 
HIPPOMENES: Husband of Atalanta, 
‘whom he beat in foot race by dropping 
golden apples, which she stopped to pick 
up. 
__HYACINTHUS: Beautiful youth acci- 
‘dentally killed by Apollo, who caused 
flower to spring up from his blood: 

_ HYDRA: Nine-headed monster in marsh 
of Lerna; slain by Hercules. 

| HYGETIA: Personification of health. 

HYMEN: God of marriage. 

_ HYPERION: Titan; early sun god; fa- 
ther of Helios. 

HYPERMNESTRA: Daughter of Danatis; 
refused to kill her husband Lynceus. 

_ HYPNOS (SOMNUS): God of sleep. 

IAPETUS: Titan; father of Atlas, Epime- 
theus, and Prometheus. 

ICARUS: Son of Daedalus; fiew too near 
sun with wax-attached wings and fell into 
sea and was drowned. 

IO: Mortal maiden loved by Zeus; 
changed by Hera into heifer. 

IOBATES: King of Lycia; sent Bellero- 
phon to slay Chimera. 

_IPHIGENIA: Daughter of Agamemnon; 
offered as sacrifice to Artemis at Aulis; 
carried by Artemis to Tauris where she 
became priestess; escaped from there with 
Orestes. 

TRIS: Goddess of rainbow; messenger of 
us and Hera. 1 
MENE: Daughter of Oedipus; sister of 


God of physi- 
messenger of gods; son 


ee from bondage 


rtal. Also known as Herakles or Hera- 


/ Hermes. 


‘mortal by Zeus; son of Tithonus and 


IULUS: Son of Aeneas, 
TXION: King of Lapithae; 
love to Hera he was bound 
revolving wheel in Tartarus. « 
JANUS: Roman god of gates and doors; 
represented with two opposite faces. ; 
JASON: Son of Aeson; to gain throne of 
Ioclus from Pelias, went to Colchis and 
brought back Golden Fleece; married — 
Medea; deserted her for Cretisa. Ss 
JOCASTA: Wife of Laius; mother of _ 
Oedipus; unwittingly became wife of Oedi- 
pus; hanged herself when relationship was 


for making 
to endlessly — 


discovered. 
JUNO: See Hera. 
JUPITER: See Zeus. i 
JUVENTAS: See Hebe. ae 
LACHESIS: See Fates. Re: 
LAIUS: Father of Oedipus, by whom he 
was slain. * 
LAOCOON: Priest of Apollo at Tro 
Warned against bringing wooden horse int 
Troy; destroyed with his two sons by ser- 
pents sent by Athena. ; 
LARES: Roman ancestral spirits protect- 
ing descendants and homes. : 
LAVINIA: wife of Aeneas after defeat of © 
Turnus. : : 
LEANDER: Swam Hellespont nightly 
see Hero; drowned in storm. ‘ead 
LEDA: Mortal loved by Zeus in form o 
Swan; mother of Helen, Clytemnestra 
Dioscuri. . » 
LETHE: See Rivers. : 
LETO (LATONA): Mother by Zeu 
Artemis and Apollo. , : 
LUCINA: Roman goddess of childbirth; — 
identified with Juno. bee 
LYNCEUS: Son of Aegyptus; husban 
of Hypermnestra; slew Danaiis. ; 
MAIA: Daughter of Atlas; mother 


MAIA: See Pleiades. , ‘ 
MANES: Souls of dead Romans, particu- 
larly of ancestors. }: Sa 
MARS: See Ares. eee 
MARSYAS: Shepherd; challenged Apollo 
to music contest and lost; flayed alive k 
Apollo. a 
MEDEA: Sorceress; daughter of A 
helped Jason obtain Golden Fleece; 
deserted by him for Creiisa, killed } 
children and Creiisa. : 
MEDUSA: Gorgon; slain by Perseus, / 
cut off her head. rs 
MEGAERA: See Furies. Lt 
MELEAGER: Son of Althaea; 1 


birth; Althaea quenched and saved 

destroyed it when Meleager slew his uncles 
MELPOMENE; See Muses. ey ou 
MEMNON: Ethiopian king; made 


: MENELAUS: King of Sparta; son of 
_ Atreus; brother of Menelaus; husband of 
; Helen, | = 

_ MERCURY: See Hermes. 

__. MEROPE: See Pleiades. 

. MEZENTIUS: Cruel Etruscan king; ally 

i,t Turnus against Aeneas; slain by Aeneas. 
MIDAS: King of Phrygia; given gift of 

4 turning to gold all he touched. 

_ MINERVA: See Athena. 

_.MINOS: King of Crete; after death, one 

3 of three Judges of dead in Hades; son of 

Zeus and Europa. 
_ MINOTAUR: Monster, half man and half 
beast, kept in Labyrinth in Crete; slain by 
_ Theseus. 
- MNEMOSYNE: Goddess 

7 ie by Zeus of Muses. 

- MOIRAE: See Fates. 
_MOMUS: God of ridicule. 
| MORPHEUS: God of dreams. 

Sion: See Thanatos. 

-MORTA: See Fates, 

MUSES: Goddesses presiding over arts 
and sciences: Calliope (epic poetry), Clio 

~ (history), Erato (lyric and love poetry), 

iterpe (music), Melpomene (tragedy), 
iymnia or Polyhymnia (sacred poetry), 
rpsichore (choral dance and song), Tha- 

(comedy and bucolic poetry), Urania 

tronomy) ; daughters of Zeus and Mne- 


of memory; 


Nymphs of waters, streams, 
] a ees 


NARCISSUS: Beautiful youth loved by 
); in punishment for not returning her 
‘ ‘he was made to fall in love with his 
age reflected in pool; 


NEMESIS: Goddess of retribution. 
Taso know: Son of Achilles; slew 


_N REIDS: Sea nymphs; attendants on 
; idon. 


1 Ge expedition against Troy. 

me : Goddess of victory. 

BE: Daughter of Tantalus; wife of 
phion: her children slain by Apollo and 
rtemis; changed to stone but continued 
weep her loss. 


NONA: See Fates. 
NOTUS: See Winds. 
: See Nyx. 


[IPHS: Beautiful maidens; inferior 


: Goddess of night. 
Ocean nymphs; daughters 


_ ODYSSEUS (ULYSSES) : King of Ithaca; 
husband of Penelope; wandered ten years 
after fall of Troy before arriving home. : 

OEDIPUS: King of Thebes; son af Laius 
and Jocasta; unwittingly murdered Laius 
and married Jocasta; tore his eyes out 
when relationship was discovered. 

OENONE: Nymph of Mount Ida; wife of 
Paris, who abandoned her; refused to cure 
him when he was poisoned hy arrow of 
Philoctetes at Troy. 

OPS: See Rhea. 

OREADS: Mountain nymphs. 

ORESTES: Son of Agamemnon and Cly- 
temnestra; brother of Electra; slew Cytem- 
nestra and Aegisthus; pursued by Furies 
until his purification by Apollo. 

ORION: Hunter; slain by Artemis and 


_ Made heavenly constellation. 


ORPHEUS: Famed musician; 
Apollo and Muse Calliope; 
Eurydice. 

PALES: Roman goddess of ehepieia 
and herdsmen. 

PALINURUS: Aeneas’ pilot; fell over- 
board in his sleep and was drowned. 

PAN (FAUNUS): God of woods and 
fields; part goat; son of Hermes. 

PANDORA: Opener of box containing 
human ills; mortal wife of Epimetheus. 

PARCAE: See Fates. 


PARIS: Son of Priam; gave apple of dis- 
cord to Aphrodite, for which she enabled 
him to carry off Helen; slew Achilles at 
Troy; slain by Philoctetes. 


PATROCLUS: Great friend of Achilles; 


wore Achilles’ armor and was slain by 
Hector. 


PEGASUS: Winged horse that sprang 
from Medusa’s body at her death; ridden 
by Bellerophon when he slew Chimera. 

PELIAS: King of Ioclus; seized throne 
from his brother Aeson; sent Jason for 
Golden Fleece; slain unwittingly by his 
daughters at instigation of Medea. 

PELOPS: Son of Tantalus; his father 
cooked and served him to gods; restored to 
life; Peloponnesus named for him. 

PENATES: Roman household gods. 

PENELOPE: Wife of Odysseus; waited 
faithfully for him for ten years while put- 
ting off numerous suitors. 

PEPHREDO: See Graeae. 

PERIPHETES: Giant; son of Hephaes- 
tus; slain by Theseus. 

PERSEPHONE. (PROSERPINE): Queen 
of infernal regions; daughter of Zeus and 
Demeter; wife of Pluto. 

PERSEUS: Son of Zeus and Danaé; slew 
Medusa; rescued Andromeda from monster 
and married her. 


son of 
husband of 


PHAEDRA: Daughter of Minos; wife of — 


Theseus; falsely apaMang: Hippolytus of Bac 
ing to kidnap her. it 


PHL 
father’s sun chariot and was struck down 
by Zeus before he set world on fire. 

PHILOCTETES: Greek warrior who pos- 
sessed Hercules’ bow and arrows; slew Paris 
at Troy with poisoned arrow. 

PHINEUS: Betrothed of Andromeda; 
tried to slay Perseus but turned to stone 
by Medusa’s head. 

_.. PHLEGETHON: See Rivers. 
=a PHOSPHOR: Morning star. 
; PHRIXOS: Brother of Helle; carried by 

' ram of Golden Fleece to Colchis. 

PIRITHOUS: Son of Ixion; friend of 
_— Theseus; tried to carry off Persephone from 
Hades; bound to enchanted rock by Pluto. 

PLEIADES: Alcyone, Celaeno, Electra, 
Maia, Merope, Sterope or Asterope, Tay- 
geta; seven daughters of Atlas; trans- 
formed into heavenly constellation, of 
which six stars are visible (Merope is said 
_to have hidden in shame for loving a 
2 mortal). 
=i PLUTO (DIS): God of Hades; brother 
of Zeus. 

PLUTUS: God of wealth. 

- POLLUX: See Dioscuri. 
i POLYMNIA: See Muses. 
a POLYNICES: Son of Oedipus; he and his 
_ brother Eteocles killed each other; burial 
rite, forbidden by Creon, performed by his 
sister Antigone. : 
POLYPHEMUS: Cyclops; devoured six of 
Odysseus’ men; blinded by Odysseus. 
POLYXENA: Daughter of Priam; be- 

_trothed to Achilles, whom Paris slew at 

_ their betrothal; sacrificed to shade of 
_ Achilles. 

_ POMONA: Roman goddess of fruits. 

g PONTUS: Sea god; son of Gaea. 

POSEIDON (NEPTUNE): God of sea; 
brother of Zeus. ; 

PRIAM: King of Troy; husband of 
_ /“Hecuba; ransomed Hector’s body from 
_ Achilles; slain by Neoptolemus. 

PRIAPUS: God of regeneration. 

PROCRIS: Wife of Cephalus, who acci- 
dentally slew her. 

PROCRUSTES: Giant; stretched or cut 
off legs of victims to make them fit iron 
bed; slain by Theseus. 

PROETUS: Husband of Anteia; sent Bel- 
lerophon to Iobates to be put to death. 

PROTEUS: Sea god; assumed various 
shapes when called on to prophesy. 

PSYCHE: Beloved of Eros; punished by 
jealous Aphrodite; made immortal and 
united with Eros. 

PYGMALION: King of Cyprus; carved 
_ ivory statue of maiden which Aphrodite 
_ gave life as Galatea. 

-PYRAMUS: Babylonian youth; made 
‘love to Thisbe through hole in wall; think- 
g Thisbe slain by lion, killed himself. 


a 


ION: Son of Helios: drove his 


PYRRHUS: See Neoptolemus. 
PYTHON: Serpent born from 
by Deluge; slain by Apollo, 
QUIRINUS: Roman war god. 
REMUS: Brother of Romulus; 
him. 
RHADAMANTHUS: One of three judges 
of dead in Hades; son of Zeus and Europa. — 
RHEA (OPS): Daughter of Uranus and 
Gaea; wife of Cronus; mother of. Zeus; 
identified with Cybele. aes 
RIVERS OF UNDERWORLD: Acheron 
(woe), Cocytus (wailing), Lethe (forget- — 
fulness); Phlegethon (fire), Styx (across 
which souls of dead were ferried by Cha- 
ron). : 
ROMULUS: Founder of Rome; he and 
Remus suckled in infancy by she-wolf 
slew Romulus; deified by Romans. ee: 
SARPEDON: King of Lycia; son of Zeus _ 
and Europa; slain by Patroclus at Troyssues 
SATURN: See Cronus. et 
SATYRS: Hoofed demigods of woods and — 


fields; companions of Dionysus. eo 
SCIRON: Robber; forced strangers to. 
wash his feet, then hurled them into sea _ 
where tortoise devoured them; slain by 
Theseus. yee 
SCYLLA: Female monster inhabiting — 
rock opposite Charybdis; menaced passing — 
sailors. Aa 
SELENE: Goddess of moon. - 
SEMELE: Daughter of Cadmus; mother 
by Zeus of Dionysus; demanded Zeus ap- 
pear before her in all his splendor and was _ 
destroyed by his lightnings. A 
SIBYLS: Various prophetesses; m 
famous, Cumaean sibyl, accompanied Ae- 
neas into Hades. ier 
SILENI: Minor woodland deities similar 
to satyrs (singular: silenus). Sometimi 
Silenus refers to eldest of satyrs, son oO: 
Hermes or of Pan. ae ar 
SILVANUS: Roman god of woods and — 
fields. ; 
SINIS: Giant: bent pines, by which 
hurled victims against side of mountai 
slain by Theseus. We 
SIRENS: Minor deities who lured sailo: 
to destruction with their singing. 
SISYPHUS: King of Corinth; condemne 
in Tartarus to roll huge stone to top o 
hill; it always rolled back down again. 
SOL: See Helios. 
SOMNUS: See Hypnos. : 
SPHINX: Monster of Thebes; ki 
those who could not answer her riddl 
slain by Oedipus. Name also refers to ot 


slime left _ 


slain by 


sera 
Lae. 


t 


head and bust of woman. 
STEROPE: See Pleiades. j 
STHENO: See Gorgons. 
STYX: See Rivers. “s 
“What animal goes on 4 feet in morni 2 at noon, 3° 


at night? Answer: Man (owls when c. walks when _ 
adult, uses staff when old), hai 


SYMPLEGADES: Clashing rocks at en- 
_ trance to Black Sea; Argo passed through, 

aa causing them to become forever fixed. 

_  SYRINX: Nymph pursued by Pan; 

changed to reeds, from which he made his 

pipes. 

_ TANTALUS: Cruel king; father of Pelops 

and Niobe; condemned in Tartarus to 

_ stand chin-deep in lake surrounded by 

fruit branches; as he tried to eat or drink, 

water or fruit always receded. 

_ TARTARUS: Underworld below Hades; 

_ often refers to Hades. 

_ TAYGETA: See Pleiades. 

_ TELEMACHUS: Son of Odysseus; made 

unsuccessful journey to find his father. 

_ TELLUS: Roman goddess of earth. 
TERMINUS: Roman god of boundaries 

and landmarks. 

“TERPSICHORE: See Muses. 

TERRA: Roman earth goddess. 

THALIA: See Graces; Muses. 

HANATOS (MORS): God of death. 


‘HEMIS: Titan goddess of laws of phy- 
cal phenomena; daughter of Uranus; 
mother of Prometheus. 


THESEUS: Son of Aegeus; slew Mino- 


; Married and deserted Ariadne; later 
ried Phaedra. 


AESIR: Chief gods of Asgard. 
ANDVARI: Dwarf; robbed of gold and 
ic ring by Loki. 

NGERBOTHA (Angrbotha): Giantess; 
other by Loki of Fenrir, Hel, and Mid- 
a serpent. 

ASGARD (Asgarth) : Abode of gods. 

; (Aske, Askr): First man; created by 
Hoenir, and Lothur. 

[JUR: Goddesses of Asgard. 

Second husband of Gudrun; in- 
‘unnar and Hogni to his court, where 
ere slain; slain by Gudrun. 

HUMLA (Audhumbla): Cow that 
ed Ymir; created Buri by licking 
oie 

] DER (Baldr, Baldur): God of light, 
spri ing, peace, joy; son of Odin; slain by 
at instigation of Loki. 

1 ROST: Rainbow bridge connecting 
dgard and Asgard. 

GI (Brage) : God of poetry; husband 
ok 


into it, Odin thrust Gram, which 
Sigmund could draw forth. 


NHILD: Valkyrie; 


ae 
> 


Norse Mythology 


Vanir. 


wakened from . 
¢ sleep by Sigurd; married: cana 


THYESTES: ‘ptner! of ineroube Atreus 
killed three of his sons and served them to 
him at banquet. eS 

TIRESIAS: Blind soothsayer of Thebes: 

TISIPHONE: See Furies. 

TITANS: Early gods from which Olym- 
pian gods were derived; children of Uranus 
and Gaea. 

TITHONUS: Mortal loved by Eos; 
changed into grasshopper. 

TRITON: Demigod of sea; son of Posei- 
don. 

TURNUS: King of Rutuli in Italy; be- 
trothed to Lavinia; slain by Aeneas. 

ULYSSES: See Odysseus. 

URANIA; See Muses. 

URANUS: Personification of Heaven; 
husband of Gaea; father of Titans; de- 
throned by his son Cronus. 

VENUS: See Aphrodite. 

VERTUMNUS: Roman god of fruits and 
vegetables; husband of Pomona. 

VESTA: See Hestia. 

VULCAN: See Hephaestus. 

WINDS: Aeolus (keeper of winds), Bo- 
reas (Aquilo) (north wind), Eurus (east 
wind), Notus (Auster) (south wind), 
Zephyrus (Favonius) (west wind). 

ZEPHYRUS: See Winds. 

ZEUS (JUPITER): Chief of oiympiee 
gods; son of Cronus and Rhea; husband 
of Hera. 


instigated death of Sigurd; killed herself 
and was burned on pyre beside Sigurd. 
BUR (Bor): Son of Buri; father of Odin, 
Hoenir, and Lothur. 
BURI (Bori) : Progenitor of gods; father 
of Bur; created by Audhumla. 
EMBLA: First woman; created by Odin, 
Hoenir, and Lothur. 
FAFNIR: Son of Rodmar, whom he slew. 
for gold in Otter’s skin; in form of dragon, — 
guarded gold; slain by Sigurd. 
FENRIR: Wolf; offspring of Loki; swal- 
lows Odin at Ragnarok and is slain by 
Vitharr. 
FORSETI: Son of Balder. 
FREY (Freyr): God of fertility and 
crops; son of Njorth; originally one of 


FREYA (Freyja): Goddess of love and 
beauty; sister of Frey; originally one of 
Vanir. 2 

FRIGG (Frigga): Goddess of sky; Ee 
of Odin f 

GARM: Watchdog of Hel; slays, and is 
slain by, Tyr at Ragnarok, 

GIMLE:; Home of blessed after Ragnar 

GIUKI: King of Nibelungs; fathe: 
Gunnar, Hogni, Guttorm, and G 


to slay Fafnir. 


GREYFELL: Sigmund’s horse; descended 
from Sleipnir. 

__ GRIMHILD: Mother of Gudrun; admin- 
_ istered magic potion to Sigurd which made 
c him forget Brynhild. 

i GUDRUN: Daughter of Giuki; wife of 

_ Sigurd; later wife of Atli and Jonakr. 

__ GUNNAR: Son of Giuki; in his sem- 
_ blance Sigurd won Brynhild for him; slain 
- at hall of Atili. 

- GUTTORM: Son of Giuki; slew Sigurd 

at Brynhild’s request. 
HEIMDALL (Heimdalir): Guardian of 
Asgard. 

_ _ HEL: Goddess of dead and queen of un- 

2 derworld; daughter of Loki. | 
HIORDIS: Wife of Sigmund; mother of 

Sigurd. 

___ HOENIR: One of creators of Ask and 

_ Embla; son of Bur. 

' HOGNI: Son of Giuki; slain at hall of 

a Atli. 

_ HOTH (Hoder, Hodur): Blind god of 

night and darkness; slayer of Balder at 

_ instigation of Loki. 

| ITHUNN (Ithun, Iduna): Keeper of 
golden apples of youth; wife of Bragi. 

JONAKR: Third husband of Gudrun. 

_ JORMUNREK: Slayer of Swanhild; slain 

_ by sons of Gudrun. 

_  JOTUNNHEIM (Jotunheim): Abode of 

giants. 

Lif and LIFTHRASIR: First man and 

woman after Ragnarok. 

_ LOKI: God of evil and mischief; insti- 

_ gator of Balder’s death. 

_ LOTHUR (Lodur): One of creators of 
_ Ask and Embla. 

MIDGARD (Midgarth): Abode of man- 

Kind; the earth. _ 

MIDGARD SERPENT: Sea monster; off- 
spring of Loki; slays, and is slain by, Thor 
at Ragnarok. : 

__ MIMIR: Giant; guardian of well in Jo- 
tunnheim at root of Yggdrasill; knower of 
past and future. 

MJOLLNIR: Magic hammer of Thor. 

NAGLFAR: Ship to be used by giants in 
attacking Asgard at Ragnarok; built from 
nails of dead men. 

_ NANNA: Wife of Balder. 

i NIBELUNGS: Dwellers in northern king- 
dom ruled by Giuki. 

_ NIFLHEIM (Nifelheim): Outer region of 

id and darkness; abode of Hel. 

RTH: Father of Frey and Freya; 

one of Vanir. . i} 


NORNS: Demigoddesses of fate: Urth 
(Urdur) (Past), Verthandi (Verdandi) 
(Present), Skuld (Future). 

ODIN (Othin): Head of Aesir; creator 
of world with Vili and Ve; equivalent to - = 
Woden (Wodan, Wotan) in Teutonic j 
mythology. 

OTTER: Son of Rodmar; slain by Loki; 
his skin filled with gold hoard of Andvarito 
appease Rodmar. 

RAGNAROK: Final destruction of pres- | 
ent world in battle between gods and ; 
giants; some minor gods will survive, and © 
Lif and Lifthrasir will repeople world; 
known in Germany as Gotterdimmerung, 
“Twilight of the Gods.” 

REGIN: Blacksmith; 
foster-father of Sigurd. 

RERIR: King of Huns; son of Sigi. 36 

RODMAR: Father of Regin, Otter, and 
Fafnir; demanded Otter’s skin be filled - 
with gold; slain by Fafnir, who stole gold. Fs 

SIF: Wife of Thor. Sy it 

SIGGEIR: King of Goths; husband of — 5 
Signy; he and his sons slew Volsung and=>— 
his sons, except Sigmund; slain by Sig- 
mund and Sinfiotli. ; 

SIGI: King of Huns; son of Odin. ‘a 

SIGMUND: Son of Volsung; brother of 
Signy, who bore him Sinfiotli; husband - 
of Hiordis, who bore him Sigurd. pea 

SIGNY: Daughter of Volsung; sister of 
Sigmund; wife of Siggeir; mother by Sig- 
mund of Sinfiotli. : 

SIGURD: Son of Sigmund and Hiordis; 
wakened Brynhild from magic sleep; mar- : 
ried Gudrun; slain by Guttorm at instiga- 
tion of Brynhild. parte: 

SIGYN: Wife of Loki. Hi 

SINFIOTLI: Son of Sigmund and Signy. 

SKULD: See Norns. \ Se 

SLEIPNIR (Sleipner) : 
horse of Odin. oe 

SURT (Surtr): Fire demon; slays Frey 
at Ragnarok. ta 


me 
Br) aera 


son of Rodmar; 


Bight-legged “a 
; es \J 


¥ 


Gudrun; slain by Jormunrek. : 
THOR: God of thunder; oldest son of 
Odin; equivalent to Germanic deity Don 
TYR: God of war; son of Odin; equiva. 
lent to Tiu in Teutonic mythology, = 
ULL (Ulir): Son of Sif; stepson of Thor 
URTH: See Norns. al 
VALHALLA (Valhall): Great hall in 
gard where Odin received souls of heroes — 
killed in battle. = 
VALI: Son of Odin; survivor of Ragna-— 
rok. ea 
VALKYRIES: Virgins, messengers 
Odin, who selected heroes to die in bat 
and took them to Valhalla; generally c 
sidered as nine in number. ola 


VANIR: Early race of gods; three sur- 
_ vivors, Njorth, Frey, and Freya, are asso- 
 Ciated with Aesir. 

_ VE: Brother of Odin; one of creators of 
- world. 

_ VERTHANDI: See Norns. 

‘ _ VILI: Brother of Odin; one of creators 
of world. 

_ VINGOLF: Abode of goddesses in As- 
‘gard. 

_ VITHARR (Vithar): 
vivor of Ragnarok. 


Son of Odin; sur- 


- AARU: Abode of the blessed dead. 
4 AMEN (Amon, Ammon): One of chief 

Theban deities; united with sun god un- 
_ der form of Amen-Ra. ‘ 
_AMENTI: Region of dead where souls 
were judged by Osiris. 

__ ANUBIS: Guide of souls to Amenti; son 
of Osiris; jackal-headed. 

APIS: Sacred bull, an embodiment of 
h; identified with Osiris as Osiris-Apis 
r Serapis. ; 

GEB (Keb, Seb): Earth god; father of 
siris; represented with goose on head. 

_ HATHOR (Athor): Goddess of love and 
mirth; cow-headed. 

IORUS: God of day; son of Osiris and 
a ; hawk-headed. 

__ ISIS: Goddess of motherhood and fertil- 
iy; sister and wife of Osiris; sometimes 
nown as cow-headed. 

_ KHEPERA: God of morning sun; repre- 
se ted by beetle. 

KHNEMU (Khnum, Chnuphis, Chnemu, 
‘Chnum): Ram-headed god. 
_KHONSU (Khensu, Khuns): 
Amen and Mut. 

i 


Son of 


‘st official performance.) 

ber, Daniel Francois (1782-1871): Fra 
ilo (1830, Paris). 

Ife, Michael (1808-1870): The Bohe- 


Milan); Norma (1831, 
); I Puritani (1835, Paris). 
g, Alban (1885-1935): Lulu (1924, 
); Wozzeck (1937, Ziirich). 
serlioz, Hector (1803-1869): Benvenuto 
Cellini (1888, Paris); The Damnation of 


B62, Baden-Baden); Les Troyens (*). 
Bizet, Georges (1838-1875): The Pearl 
rs (1863, Paris); Carmen (1875, 


Egyptian Mythology 


Opera and Operetta Composers 
the operas listed with each composer are not necessarily the only ones which he composed. Rather, 


rare those which remain best-known today—either because of occasional or frequent performances, 
‘ause of the popularity of overtures, arias, etc. The year and location after each opera are those of 


(1846, Paris); Beatrice and Benedict | 


‘VOLSUNG: King of Huns; son of Rerir; 
father of Signy, Sigmund, etc.; his 
scendants were called Volsungs. 


YGGDRASILL: Giant ash tree springing ~ 
from body of Ymir and supporting uni- 
verse; its roots extended to Asgard, Jo- 
tunnheim, and Niflheim. 


YMIR (Ymer): Primeval frost giant 
killed by Odin, Vili, and Ve; world created 
from his body; also, from his body sprang 
Yegegdrasill. 


MENTU (Ment): Solar deity, sometimes 
considered god of war; falcon-headed. 
MIN (Khem, Chem): Principle of physi- 
cal life. ; 
MUT (Maut): Wife of Amen. 
NEPHTHYS: Goddess of the dead; sister 
and wife of Set. 
NU: Chaos from which world was cre- 
ated, personified as a god. 
NUT: Goddess of heavens; 
Geb. 
OSIRIS: God of underworld and judge 
of dead; son of Geb and Nut. : 
PTAH (Phtha): Chief deity of Memphis; 
father of gods and men. 
RA: God of the Sun, the supreme god; 
son of Nut; Pharaohs claimed descent from 
him; represented as lion, cat, or falcon. 
SERAPIS: God uniting attributes of 
Osiris and Apis. 
SET (Seth): God of darkness or evil; 
brother and enemy of Osiris. 
SHU: Solar deity; son of Ra and Hathor. 
TEM (Atmu, Atum, Tum): Solar deity 
representing setting sun. 
THOTH (Dhouti): God of wisdom and 
magic; scribe of gods; ibis-headed. 


consort of — 


Blitzstein, Mare (1905— ): The Cradle 
Will Rock (1937, New York); Regina (1949, 
New York). 

Boito, Arrigo (1842-1918): 
(1868, Milan). 

Borodin, Alexander (1834-1887): Prince 
Igor (1890, Petrograd). 

Britten, Benjamin (1913- ): Paul @ 
Bunyan (1941, New York); Peter Grimes — 
(1945, London); The Rape of Lucrece 
(1946, Glyndebourne, Eng.).- 

Charpentier, Gustave (1860— 
ise (1900, Paris). 

Coward, Noel (1899- 
(1929, London). 


* Originally written as one opera but divided by Ber! 
into two parts: La Prise de Troie and Les Troy 
pela be oe eaooee part wag first oe in 

aris, e work as a whole w: rst perform 
1890 in Karlsruhe. “ err. 


Mefistofele 


): Lou- 
): Bitter Sweet 


“ 
é 


| Scarlet Letter (1896, Bos’ 
‘Without a Country (1937, New York). 

_ Debussy, Claude (1862-1918): Pelléas et 
Mélisande (1902, Paris). 

___ De Koven, Reginald (1859-1920): Robin 

_ Hood: (1890, Chicago). 

__ Delibes, Léo (1836-1891): Lakmé (1883, 
Paris). 

Donizetti, Gaetano (1797-1848): L’Elisir 

_ d’Amore (1832, Milan); Lucia di Lammer- 
moor (1835, Naples); The Daughter of the 
Regiment (1840, Paris); Don Pasquale 
(1843, Paris). 

- ‘Falla, Manuel de (1876-1946): La Vida 

- Breve (1913, Nice). 

: Flotow, Friedrich von (1812-1883): Mar- 

tha (1847, Vienna). 


or Friml, Rudolf (1884— ): The Firefly 
_ (1912, Syracuse, N. Y.); Katinka (1915, 
_ New York); Rose Marie (1924, New York); 

The Vagabond King (1925, New York). 
Gershwin, George (1898-1937): Porgy 
_ and Bess (1935, New York). 


__ Giordano, Umberto (1867-1948): Andrea 
- Chénier (1896, Milan); Madame Sans-Géne 
_ (1915, New York). 

-_ Glinka, Mikhail (1803-1857): A Life for 
_ the Tsar (1836, Petrograd); Russlan and 
Ludmilla (1842, Petrograd). 

Gluck, Christoph Willibald (1714-1787): 
Orfeo ed Euridice (1762, Vienna); Iphi- 
_ genia in Aulis (1777, Paris); Iphigenia in 

Tauris (1779, Paris). 

: Goldmark, Karl (1830-1915): The Queen 
_ of Sheba (1875, Vienna). 

Gounod, Charles Francois (1818-1893): 
Faust (1859, Paris); Romeo and Juliet 
(1867, Paris). 

Halevy, Jacques Frangois (1799-1862): 
_ La Juive (1835, Paris). . 
Herbert, Victor (1859-1924): The For- 
_ tune Teller (1898, New York); Babes in 
_ Toyland (1903, Chicago); Mlle. Modiste 
_ (1905, New York); The Red Mill (1906, 
_ New York); Naughty Marietta (1910, New 
_ York); Natoma (1911, Philadelphia); 

Sweethearts (1913, Baltimore); The Prin- 

cess Pat (1915, New York); Hileen (1917, 

New York). 

Herold, Louis J. F. (1791-1833): Zampa 

- (1831, Paris). 

: Humperdinck, Engelbert (1854-1921): 
Hansel and Gretel (1893, Weimar). 

Kodaly, Zoltan (1882—- ): Hary Janos 
_ (1926, Budapest). 

_ Krenek, Ernst (1900- 
Auf (1927, Leipzig). 

_Lehar, Franz (1870-1948): The Merry 
Widow (1907, London); The Count of Lux- 
-emburg (1909, Vienna); Gypsy Love (1911, 


): Jonny Spielt 


eoncavallo, Ruggiero (1858-1919): I 
acci (1892, Milan). 


» 


Mascagni, Pietro (1863-1945): Cavalleria 
Rusticana (1890, Rome); L’Amico Fritz 
(1891, Rome). a 

Massenet, Jules (1842-1912): Hérodiade 
(1881, Brussels); Manon (1884, Paris); 
Thais (1894, Paris). S, 

Menotti, Gian-Carlo (1911- ): Amelia. 
Goes to the Ball (1937, Philadelphia); e 
The Medium (1946, New York); The Tele- 
phone (1947, New York); The Consul 3 
(1950, New York). g ee 

Meyerbeer, Giacomo (1791-1864): Les 
Huguenots (1836, Paris); Le Prophéte 
(1849, Paris); L’Africana (1865, Paris). : 

Montemezzi, Italo (1875- ): L’Amore 
dei Tre Re (1913, Milan). : 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus (1756-1791) : 2 
Idomeneo (1781, Munich); The Abduction _ 
from the Seraglio (1782, Vienna); Th 
Marriage of Figaro (1786, Vienna); Don 
Giovanni (1787, Prague); Cosi fan Tutti _ 
(1790, Vienna); The Magic Flute (1791, 
Vienna). ones 

Musorgski, Modest (1835-1881): Boris 
Godunov (1874, Petrograd); Khovansh- 
china (1886, Petrograd). By 

Nicolai, Otto (1810-1849): The Merry 
Wives of Windsor (1849, Berlin), — aes 

Offenbach, Jacques (1819-1880): Or- 
pheus in Hades (1858, Paris); The Tales — 
of Hoffmann (1881, Paris). do 

Pepusch, John Christopher (1667-1752. 
The Beggar’s Opera (1723, London). 

Pergolesi, Giovanni Battista (1710-1736 
La Serva Padrona (1733, Naples). anes 
'Planquette, Robert (1848-1903): 
Chimes of Normandy (1877, Paris). 

Ponchielli, Amilcare (1834-1886): 
Gioconda (1876, Milan). == 

Prokofieff, Serge (1891-— ): The L 
for Three Oranges (1921, Chicago). 

Puccini, Giacomo (1858-1924): Manon — 
Lescaut (1893, Turin); La Bohéme (1896, — 
Turin); Tosca (1900, Rome); Madame But- 
terfly (1904, Milan); Girl of the Golden 
West (1910, New York); Turandot : 
Milan). ua : 

Purcell, Henry (1659-1695): Dido and 
Aeneas (1689, Chelsea, Eng.). ~ *x 
Ravel, Maurice (1875-1937): L’Heur 
pagnole (1911, Paris); L’Enfant e 
Sortiléges (1925, Monte Carlo). 
Rimski-Korsakov, Nikolai (1844-190: 
The Snow Maiden (1882, Petrograd) 
Sadko (1897, Moscow); Le Coq d’Or (190 
Moscow). + ol 
Romberg, Sigmund (1887-— py = 
time (1917, New York); Blossom ~ 
(1921, New York); The Student P. nc 
(1924, New York); The Desert Song (1926 
New York); The New Moon (1928, Ney 
York). Pi 
Rossini, Gioacchino (1792-1868) 
Barber of Seville (1816, Rome); S 


mide (1823, Venice); William Tell (1829, 

Paris). % 

_Saint-Saéns, Camille (1835-1920): Sam- 
_ son et Dalila (1877, Weimar). 


Smetana, Bedrich (1824-1884): The Bar- 
tered Bride (1866, Prague). 

- §$traus, Oskar (1870- ): The Choco- 
late Soldier (1908, Vienna). 

Strauss, Johann (1825-1899): Die Fle- 
‘dermaus (1874, Vienna); The Gypsy Baron 
(1885, Vienna). 

‘Strauss, Richard (1864-1949): Salome 
1905, Dresden); Elektra (1909, Dresden); 

er Rosenkavalier (1911, Dresden); Ari- 
adne auf Naxos (1912, Ziirich). 

- Stravinsky, Igor (1882- ): The Night- 
ngale (1914, Paris). 

‘Sullivan, Sir Arthur (1842-1900): Trial 
by Jury (1875, London); The Sorcerer 

1877, London); H.M.S. Pinafore (1878, 
London); The Pirates of Penzance (1879, 
‘New York); Patience (1881, London); Io- 

the (1882, London); Princess Ida (1884, 

The Mikado (1885, London); 

ddigore (1887, London); The Yeoman of 

Guard (1888, London); The Gondoliers 
(1889, London). 

Suppé, Franz von* (1819-1895): 
Beautiful Galatea (1865, Vienna); 
Cavalry (1866, Vienna). 

Taylor, Deems (1885- ): The King’s 
‘Henchman (1927, New York); Peter Ibbet- 
son (1931, New York). 

_ Tchaikovsky, Peter Wich (1840-1893): 
gene Onegin (1879, Moscow); Joan of 


The 
Light 


uppé’ 8 popular Poet and Peasant overture was written 
ane play rather than for an operetta. 


Arc (1881, Petrograd); Pique Dame (189 
Petrograd). 


Thomas, Ambroise (1811-1896): ‘Mignon — 


(1866, Paris); Hamlet (1868, Paris). 

Thomson, Virgil (1896- py 
Saints in Three Acts 
Conn.). 


Verdi, Giuseppe (1813-1901): Ernani 
(1844, Venice); Rigoletto (1851, Venice); 
Il Trovatore (1853, Rome); La Traviata 
(1853, Venice); Simon Boccanegra (1857, 
Venice); A Masked Ball (1859, Rome); La 
Forza del Destino (1862, Petrograd); Don 
Carlos (1867, Paris); Aida (1871, Cairo); 
Otello (1887, Milan); Falstaff (1893, Mi- 
lan). 

Wagner, Richard (1813-1883): 
(1842, Dresden); The Flying Dutchman 
(1843, Dresden); Tannhauser (1845, Dres- 
den); Lohengrin (1850, Weimar); Tristan 
and Isolde (1865, Munich); Die Meister- 
singer (1868, Munich); Das Rheingold 
(1869, Munich); Die Walktire (1870, Mu- 
nich); Siegfried (1876, Bayreuth); Gdtter- 
dammerung (1876, Bayreuth); 
(1882, Bayreuth). 

Weber, Karl Maria von (1786-1826): Der 
Freischtitz (1821, Berlin); Euryanthe 
(1823, Vienna); Oberon (1826, London). 


Weill, Kurt (1900-1950): Die Dreigro- 
schenoper (1928, Berlin); Street Scene 
(1947, New York); Down in the Valley 
(1948, Bloomington, Ind.); Lost in the 
Stars (1949, New York). 


Four 


Rienzi 


Wolf-Ferrari, Ermanno (1876-1948): The — 


Secret of Suzanne (1909, Munich); The 


Jewels of the Madonna (1911, Berlin). 


Derivations of the Names of the Months 


: a auaey® From Janus, the two-faced Ro- 


the past. - 
bruary: From februa, Roman feast of 


rob: From Mars, the Roman god of 


, ril: Derivation uncertain. ab: 
from the Latin word aperire (to open) in 

ard to the opening of trees and flowers. 

: Derivation uncertain. Perhaps from 

Oman goddess Maia, or from the 

word maius (great), which was ap- 


_ Derivation uncertain. Perhaps 


su nday: From the Sun. 

Monday: From the Moon. 

T nesday: From Tyr, the Norse god of war. 

Wednesday: From Woden, the highest An- 
'glo-Saxon god. 


Thursday: From Thor, the Norse god of 


_ thunder. 


from the Roman goddess Juno, or from 


(1934, Hartford, 


Parsifal — 


the Latin word iuniores, as being dedi- — 


cated to youth. Also may derive from the 
consulate Junius Brutus. 

July: From Julius Caesar. 
called Quintilis. 

August: From the Emperor Augustus of 
Rome. Originally called Seztilis. 

September: From septem, the Latin word 
for seven. The Roman year originally had 


Originally 


only ten months, beginning with March. 


January and February were later added. 
October: From octo, the Latin word for 
eight. 


_ ‘November: From novem, the Latin word : 
for nine, 


December: From decem, the Latin word 
for ten. 


Names of the Days 


Friday: From Friga, the wife of Woden. 
Saturday: From the planet Saturn. 
NOTE: In ancient Rome, each day was 
named for the planet ruling its first hour. 
The Anglo-Saxons retained three of th 
derivations (Sunday, Monday, Saturd: 
but substituted their own gods in na ' 


’ the other four days. 
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CONOMICS IS MORE THAN THE 
favorite pastime of a handful of col- 
lege professors and government officials. It 
- is the sum total of the plants and facilities 
which help make the goods we buy and 
- use; it includes the service establishment, 
_ wholesale house and the corner grocer 
which help bring the goods and services 
_ closer to the ultimate customer. And fi- 
Nally, it includes all of us, 150 million 
Americans who help the American econ- 
omy produce and at the same time, as con- 
sumers, share its products. 


This portion of the Information Please 
Almanac presents essential facts about this 
economy of ours, what it consists of and 
-how its components work together to turn 
out the highest standard of living in the 

- world. The statistical tables afford a view 

_ of where we stand and how we have come 

_ here; imagination must tell us to what 

- new highs the steady progress will even- 
tually carry us. 

: Our personal fortunes are inextricably 
tied to what happens in these economic 
areas. Useful as this section may be as a 
reference source to answer specific ques- 
tions, it is intended to do more. Exploring 
it, page by page, should give the reader 

_ an understanding of what the American 
economy is and what makes it tick. 


i 


Statistical Section 

Basic facts on American business (start- 
ing on the next page) gives a bird’s-eye 
view of American production and income. 
_ It shows the relative importance of various 
_ industries and trades and the extent to 
which we have been able to combine re- 

- armament with high civilian output. 
What industry makes (starting at page 
270) takes a closer look at our industrial 
out ut. It follows the steady rise in indus- 
rial production since Civil War days, the 


ie = : 265 


ESSENTIAL FACTS about BUSINESS ¢ AGRICULTURE 
LABOR e SOCIAL SECURITY ¢ TAXES ¢ WORLD TRADE 
by 
THE RESEARCH INSTITUTE of AMERICA, Inc. 


Outstanding Authority in the Analysis of Business Facts, Economic Trended 
and Government Action for over 30,000 Business and Professional Firms. 


changes which the war and postwar peri- 
ods have brought about, and highlights 
the problems we face in starting a ne 
rearmament effort a short five years after 
the end of the last world conflict. 

What farmers produce (starting at pag 
276) proves that we are the leading natioy 
in agricultural output as well as in th 
industrial field, and shows the reasons why 


What commerce distributes (starting a 
page 279) deals with the wholesale and re- 
tail channels through which industry’s _ = 
products flow to the final consumer. _ 


What services contribute (starting at : 
page 282) shows the important place — 
which the hundreds of thousands of small 
service establishments play in providing us 
with daily conveniences, the importance 


ing of our economic effort, and the gro 
part which advertising plays in brin 
buyer and seller together. 


What government does and costs (sta i 
on the ever-growing role of government it in 
our everyday lives. 


How we work (starting at page 289) deals 4 
with all of us: how we are ape how 
h 


steady rise in our incomes which is Be 
pressive indeed—even after allowing fo 
the higher cost of living. It shows ho' 
prices rose to their high 1948 level, 
first postwar decline, and the beg 


mounting military demand. 


What we own (starting at page 300) | 
what we owe (starting at page 302) ta 
inventory of the national assets and 
bilities in which all of us ‘share. 


stare 


ett BASIC FACTS ON AMERICAN. BUSINESS : 
A good measure of our economic health is the Gross National Product wiicn! shows 
the total expenditure by individuals, business and government for goods and service: 
_ produced by the economy. It more than doubled during the recent war and, contrary — 
to many expectations, even exceeded that unprecedented level in the early postwar 
years. Private investment and personal consumption quickly took up most of the slack” 
created by the drop in government expenditures for war. 


Our national income also continues at more than twice its size during the boom 
year of 1929. A drop in government payments and a smaller decline in manufacturing, 
which were inevitable after the end of the war, were largely made up by increases in 

_ wholesale and retail trades, services, agriculture, communications and public utilities. 


_ These broad over-all figures obscure, of course, many individual differences. Billion 
dollar companies and other large concerns account for two-thirds of our output though 
there are 93 small businesses for every 7 large ones. The average income varies greatly 
between different states and finally our past history indicates a consistent Fee of 
‘ups and downs in our economic well being. 
‘The year 1950 brought a sudden reversal. An economy already running in high gear 
uddenly was called upon to shoulder the added responsibility for a new rearmament 
_ effort. Contrary to 1939-41, there was little slack to take up in meeting the new mili- 
a tary demand, and some curtailment of civilian production consumption seemed inevi- 
ae at an early stage of the new mobilization. 


Gross National Product or Expenditure 
(in millions of dollars) 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


Ttem 1929 1933 1941 1945 1947 1948 1949 1950* 


filtionat product Pi encroee ethos 103,828 55,760 126,417 215,210 233,264 259,071 255578 266,200 : 
Per ynal consumption expenditures. . 78,761 46,346 82,255 123,079 165,570 177,446 178,832 183,450 — 
Raplplg00ds Bees e ccs sasaaams ete 9302 3,503 9,750 8472 21,369 22,868 23,841 26,800 
ndurable goods,................ 37,742 22,254 43,960 74,886 95,142 100,887 98,541 98,250 
PGES rarsrcieis sas Toe acai Ato 31,657 20,589» 28,545 39,721 49,059 53,691 55,450 58,400 
; private domestic investment i Tale 15,824 1,306 18,334 10,733 30,187 43,124 33,028 43,200 


MISCONSEFUCHIOM 5... 5:32 -e.a/eiejeleia'e sie 7,824 1,142 6,784 3,934 13,904 17,716 17,268 20,400 © 
_ Producers’ durable equipment....... 6,438 1,783 7,676 7,545 17,080 19,893 19,473 20,450 — 
i ange in business inventories. ..... 1,562 —1,619 3,874 —746 —797 5,515 —3,713 2,350 - 
foreign investment..... aan eae See 771 150 1,124 —1,438 8,895 1,923 422, —1,950 
ernment purchases.,...........+. 8,472 7,958 24,704 82,836 28,612 36,578 43,296 41,400 


OE eee 1311 2018 16,923 74976 15,784 20,990 25,339 22/800 
ae 13,794 75,923 
eos. ccs. jie 2072 ys gaTsd yea 6) \uz.079 \a1,521 }25,740 rece 


Government sales.......... oa 4 44 2,158 1,295 531 401 
PAEIAOCAN siptAclctre cic sare arvicaois.« + 7,161 5,940 7,781 8,040 12,828 15,588 17,957 18,850 


st half at annual rate, seasonally adjusted. 


National Income by Industrial Origin 
(ia millions of dollars) 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


1949 % 
Industry 1929 1933 1941 1944 1946 1947 1948 1949 of total 


dustris, i ae 87,355 39,584 103,834 183,838 180,286 198,688 223,466 216,831 100.00 


forestry, and fisheries...... 8,002 3,521 8880 14,830 18,251 19,424 21,825 17,388 8.02 
PRN eich b:0jsi¢le'srj0\0014 7,791 3,402 8,655 14,486 17,821 18,949 21,307 16,897 7.79 
tural and similar service estab- ; 
lishments........ CRE sremsess 119 87 148 221 249 298 314 308 
1 Sho CORO SEES eRe oee 26 ll 14 31 48 50 56 53 
MORNIN (oR iiss cigisies os 66 ‘21 63 92 133 127 148 130 j 
Bre oiteli's Donatenesaine sicker 2,097 662 92,341 «92,9509 3,071 = 4,350 95,277 4,441 2.05... 
mining. ......... Ror ec eed Ma 478 4l 513 417 324 557 612 539 5s 
MGI MIN ated ot sts sacecs os 285 «130 165 238 286 302 340 265 12 
ous and other soft coal....... 652 255 809 dest 2a 1827S so Teo mage 13 
etroleum and natural gas..... 486 195 654 800 925° © 1,293 © 1,769.50 51 OL 
McTING wewehemea te ce <<: 196 41 200 224 295 371 420 Ck 


UCtION. 6... sesceseeeeed 3,691 735. 4,370 4,375 6,651 «8,550. 10,458 10,431 


1949% 


} 1929 1933 1944 1946 1949 


1941 1947 1948 of total 
7,563 32,897 60,456 48,905 59,459 67,272 62,870 29.00 
1,335 2,683 4,992 §,573 §,822 6,459 6409 2.96 . 
142 215 289 332 370 461 491 Preis: 
697 2,036 2,956 4,015 4,687 §,385 4,177 1.92 
532 - 1,429 2,598 3,242 3,342 3,472 3,299 1.52 
122 887 1,158 1,433 1,914 2,200 1,734 
183 765 1,029 1,378 1,535 1,791 1,619 
290 1,034 1,352 1,709 2,234 2,389 2,188 
790 1,359 2,045 2,724 3,073 3,177 3,275 
690 1,941 3,399 3,337: 3,846 4,609 4,618 
17 833 1,360 1,679 2,488 3,799 3,044 
103 485 99] 1,090 1,125 1,051 960 
270 614 865 1,071 1,113 1,242 1,105 
208 1,072 1,137 1,561 1,851 2,120 2,055 
682 5,048 9,081 §,588 7,647 8,720 7,789 
155 1,201 1,942 1,748 1,934 2,120 1,974 
426 3,850 6,000 4,829 6,324 6,999 6,222 
276 1,915 3,732 2,391 3,432 3,551 3,384 
69 2,276 12,494 1,703 1,548 1,789 1,822 
384 2,364 1,413 1,920 3,007 4,164 4,942 
192 890 1,623 1,582 1,617 1,774 1,793 
5,375 15,903 25,137 34,137 37,324 42,870 42,665 
1,631 4,795 6,995 9,512 10,850 13,021 12,691 
__ Retail trade and auto services........ 9,135 3,744 = 11,127' 18,142 24,625 26,474 + 29,849 29,974 . 
_ Finance, insurance and real estate....... 13,098 5,681 9,583 13,088 + 14,696 15,666 17,172 17,678 
MMP OONKING oe oie. oe oho os pode od coe cee 1960 493 1,028 1,667 2,200 2,180 2,376 2,540 
Security and commodity brokers, deal- ‘ ; 
| ers and exchanges................ 644 = 256 91 215 281 173 248 216 
BT INANCE) MOC. oz nsles cose we teen 195 —9 206 271 341 414 459 483 
. 788 514 843 1,022 1,083 1,281 1,482 1,657 
E: §33 367 553 692 968 1,094 1,221 1,256 
i 8,978 4,060 6,748 9,221 9,823 10,524 11,386 11,526 
6,562 2,958 6,180 11,197 10,182 11,481 12,751 11,994 
4,600 1,849 3,778 6,954 5,472 6,311 7,102 6,309 
§92 331 329 $71 601 599 556 §80 
Highway passenger transportation... . 231 118 251 676 785 773 799 750 
; Highway freight transportation........ 482 356 906 1,305 1,683 1,946 2,306 2,370 
_ Water transportation................. 267 153 437 858 828 876 888 846 
__— Air transportation (common carriers)..| —3 10 77 177 217 240 308 349 
Pipe-line transportation.............. 130 47 145 147 128 152 186 189 
3 Services allied to transportation....... 263 94 266 509 478 584 606 601 
_ Communications and public utilities... .. 2,878 2,000 3313 4,100 4,850 5,157 5942 6,601 
_ Telephone and telegraph............. 1130 692 41,135 1,676 1,987 2,085 2,501 2,719 
mee Radio broadcasting. ........40.i0000.- 28 14 106 177 207 228 257 276 
Utilities: electric and gas............. 1,640 1,237 2,002, -2,167/ 2,569 += 2,748 »~= 3,079 3,485. 
| Local public services, n.e.c............ 80 57 70 80 87 96 105 121 — 
BEBSEUVIDES 51510120 nt ea, ok dacs Cesc: 10,168 5,447 9,709 13,268 16,614 + 18,345 19,823 20,461 
_ Hotels and lodging places............ 577 © 193 520 914 1,180. 1,177 1,226 1,222 
me Personal services y........00e00ceocess 1/220) 667, 1,320 1,931.” (2,452 21555. 26s7ee 21595 
m . Private households. ............<.00000. 3117: (1,177 2,076. .2,220- (42,591 + 3,070) 3,369). 3,621 
Commercial and trade schools and em- 5 rl 
ployment agencies................ 49 15 62 147 112 144 172 195 
Business services, n.e.c.............. 564 332 753 «1,053 «1,481 =«1,665 1,906 ~— 1,926 
Misc. repair services and hand trades..| 284 175 389 683 614 754 779 756 
Monon! pictureso..-Phiraks.o.. 0 coc. 432 209 497 871 1,116 1,028 867 871 
Amusement and recreation, except mo- 
MOMEDICCUT OSs yficaeey Oa ae cieie cose 371 152 338 453 721 712 742 741 
Medical and health services.......... 1522 937 1,587 2,315 «2,900 = 3,363 »=S 3,747 3,957 
BE QANSERVICOS Shales ite Skies sine cic tyed 689 561 763 892 1,165 1,280 1,457 1,487 
Engineering, other professional, n.e.c...| 243 113 333 373 554 631 756772 
Educational services, n.e.c............ 473 400 471 §39 690 839 983 1,052 — 
Religious organizations............... 355-289 300 341 373 405 408 441 
} Nonprofit organizations, n.e.c......... 272 227 300 536 665 722 774 825 
Government and government enterprises.| 5,114 5,349 10,479 34,211 22.647 18,529 19,629 21,838 
Federal—general government......... 900 1,187 5,046 27,905 14,741 9,356 «= 8,949 10,078 
- - Federal—government enterprises..... 581 485 788 =-1,083 1,404 =:1,426 1,611 ~=—s:1,782 
"State and local—general government. .| 3,456 3,531 4,368 4,883 6,080 7,262 8,517 9,389. 
State and local—governmententerprises} 177 146 277 340 422 485 552 589 
|e 643 293281226 282403 MAT AG 


Number of Firms i in a Operation. by Industry and Size of Firm, M 
: Gin thousands) “ois 
le aan Source: U.8. Department of Commerce. 


Number of firms with employees numbering— 


All _ > OOO aaaaa S_ 
j ~ size 1,000 
s es Industry classes 0-3 47 8-19 | 20-49 | 50-99 | 100-499 | 500-999 | or more 
BAMNGUStTIeSS «..:.0 25.cseaesc oss 3,966.8 | 2,955.3 | 506.0 | 309.8 | 121.4 39.3 28.7 3.3 iT 
A _ Mining and quarrying........... 34.4 18.1 59 5.4 2.7 11 1.0 ahh aL 
Contract construction........... 312.4 210.5 52.1 32.8 11.6 3.3 1.8 l Ak 
‘Manufacturing Meee een aye areas 329.3 146.6 §2.1 56.8 |° 37.9 16.8 15.3 2.0 8 
- Food and kindred products... . 36.1 12.5 4:3 8.0 4.6 1.8 1.6 2 “ak 
Textiles and textile products. . . 43.5 10.9 ell 9.1 9.2 4.3 3.6 A 3 
_ Leather and leather products. . 6.7 2.4 8 1.1 1.0 6 a} Al * 
& Lumber and lumber products. . 84.4 48.8 13.1 12.4 5.9 2.3 17 al aE 
Paper and allied products. ..,. 4.2 11 A ai 8 45 6 ah es 
Printing and publishing....... 45.5 26.9 Ue) 5.9 Shh 1.2 39 ah al 
r; Chemicals and allied products. . 11.7 4.7 19 2.2 1.4 6 6 al at 
Rubber products............. 1.5 8 A Be. Jl al 1 * Aa 
Stone, clay and glass products 12.5 5.6 2.4 2.1 1.2 5 A) Al 
_ Metals and metal products..... 58.6 20.0 9.4 11.1 8.2 4.1 44 “Uy 
Other manufacturingt........ 24.5 12.9 3.7 3.9 2.2 :) vi Jl Bie 
Transportation, communication : 
_ and other utilities.......... 186.5 143.0 19.1 13.6 6.0 2.1 19 3 4 
Wholesale trade................ 201.4 108.3 42.3 32.6 12.8 3.4 18 Al Le = 
PPR ihadecscwcnes 1,704.2 | 1,332.3 | 224.3 | 170.3 29.3 6.2 BL Bh 3 
General merchandise.......... 78.8 59.0 11.1 5.2 2.0 6 J ll vs 
se and HiGuOnint etic csc cece 492.8 434.3 40.8 13.2 3.1 ff As) el Jl 
77.9 40.6 15.1 14.9 6.0 1.1 2 . a 
95.4 68.4 14.3 8.4 28 8 5 od Ht 
324.9 222.6 62.4 31.1 7.0 1.3 By . o 
229.3 211.2 14.6 3.1 4 a * * ee 
405.1 296.1 66.0 32.5 8.0 1.6 al! “e ey 
345.8 285.0 33.0 18.2 5.9 19 14 we Al 
St Hace 852.8 711.5 77.1 42.1 15.1 4.4 2.4 se die 
us and other lodging places 78.2 62.8 IAS 45 18 38 of al a 
i rsonal services Ment gin Seana 428.2 382.0 26.6 11.8 5.0 18 8 bc * 
SDE AOA AIOr 80.7 57.8 11.6 FAD eereT wd 4 Jie 
Heese. 95.4 75.7) 13.3 §.3 9 ll # . : 
eee 104.6 94.4 6.7 28 6 Al os * 
le ere ee Se 13.2 43 3.1 3.7 15 4 #3 > 
Bereta ee iads 52.4 34.4 8.4 6.5 2.5 5 4 * 


— 


rrent Assets and Liabilities of All Number of Corporations in the U. S. 


ees U.S. Corporations Source; U.S. Treasury Department. a 
(in billions of dollars) ae Tnaotive ‘2 


Year corporation corporation 


2 Source: U.S. Securities and Exchange 
ws 


Commission ; §3, 415 
1939 1945 1947 1948 1949 iH ghee eS , 


L rent assets:........ 54.5 97.4 119.9 126.7 124.1 56,752 
hand & in banks.. 10.8 21.7 24.1 24.0 24.9 57,238 


S. vé securities... 2.2 21.1 13.8 139 15.7 59,094 
22.1 25.9 36.4 387 38.3 56,518 
18.0 26.3 43.9 48.5 43.8 HPs 51,922. 

fer 2406 16° 14 i 


30.0 45.8 59.3 61.9 56.4 
21.9 25.7 35.6 37.1 33.7 
deral income tax...... eee L0.4210.6 11,6. .9.7, 
Debate metertelasiesele 75 /6:d1e 6.9 97 13.1 13.1 13.0 


ea aa 24.5 51.6 60.6 648 67.7 


f assets per dollar of Miantiasantinepeeerea aol 
ties ati ees BBe 2,952.0") 92.05 22ises 19A7 SI, coh Nee os twain Onna 


Value 
added 
by mfg. 
($ millions; 

1947)* 


Reetseg te st | 6,72 


BRR rrcchac hee aloe . 432 

aiica te 307 

BVEEMONG ecco cs sac acess 150 

_ Massachusetts... . 3,333 
Rhode Island..... i 657 

- Connecticut............. 1,893 
20,760 

9,636 

New Jersey............. 4,174 
Pennsylvania......... foe 6,950 
23,481 

6,379 

2,979 

6,674 

5,187 

2,262 

4,121 

1,024 

673 

1,623 

: 29 
South Dakota........... 51 
BENG TASKA ss osc cinc eee 260 
RAMS secon acca Loi 461 
South Atlantic............. 6,941 
DGIAWAICS wc Soa coc oece 182 

fe Maryland... .<.0.<.0555 1,140 
District of Columbia...... 99 
- AULT ee 1,052 
West Virginia............ 664 
_ North Carolina.......... 1,646 
South Carolina.......... 795 
E: (NE Re 1,011 
by BRINGS los hs sia snticns’s 352 
- East South Central......... 2,878 
Me Kentucky... is... 0.. 00. 745 
 Tennessee.............. 956 
f _ Alabama.......... ME 877 
__ Mississippi......... pac 300 
_ West South Central 2,015 
WAEKANSESH, .. venice ois is 266 
MPLOUISIANG 2.3.5.5 5... . 20 692 
B Oklahoma:. 5... 2.2 341 
BRET OXKOS 05.5 ctaie's sion cc's’ 1,716 
BMOUStAIN Ss. ices. Ste 855 
 Montana....... eaes aye 108 
MBMLOANO. 301.500 ons op vols 110 
Bee WYOMING... 0.00. ccc0s os 31 
Colorado........... Saints 290 

_ New Mexico........ settexs 55 
Arizona... 104 
= MPS tes acelcrteectsies 129 
28 

5,541 

872 

673 

3,996 

Pome eh a I) A aici 74,364 


t 


Region: 
merce and 


Est, 
"retail 
sales 


($ millions, 


1949) 


8,119 
689 
454 
319 

3,979 
692 

1,986 


26,459 
13,365 
4,263 
8,831 


28,114 
6,623 
3,328 
8,219 
6,504 
3,440 


13,887 
2,902 
2,760 
3,763 

591 
667 
1,241 
1,964 
13,834 
267 
1,939 
982 
2,027 
1,156 
2,130 
1,104 
2,050 

~ 2,178 
6,503 
1,697 
1,895 
1,769 
1,142 

11,026 
1,281 
1,878 
1,618 
6,248 
4,970 

645 
569 
360 
1,418 
532 
687 
"(576 
184 

15,206 
2,305 
1,410 

11,490 

128,118 


Tncome 


capita, 
1949 . 


% increase per 
received per capita income employment 
received 
1940-49 


118 
112 
107 

85 


onomic Differences 
Labor and Sales Managemeni, Am 
Broadcast Measurement Bureau. 


Manu- 
facturing’ 


1947)* 


663 
14,292 


erican Telephone and Telegraph Co. and 


Per cent Percent — 
of families of homes 
with 
(in thousands; telephones; radios, zs 
Jan.,1950 1949 


; r rt of Census of Manufactures. Value added by manufacture is computed by su 
as ana cupouee + Copyright 1950 Sales Management ‘‘Survey of Buying Power"; further repr 


7. 


with — 


Business Cycles in the United States | ee ee 
(Standard Reference Dates) | - : ee 
sae Source: National Bureau of Economic Research. 


Duration in months 4 
Trough of contraction Expansion Contraction Full cycle 


30 18 48 
22 8 30 
46 32 78 
18 18 36 
34 65 99 
36 38 74 
22 13 35 
27 10 37 
20 17 37 
18 18 36 
24 18 42 
21 23 4g 
33 13 46 
SEDs sieiiniitaceeeo LG10 || SANuAly.......aswercevecss cd 19 24 43 
12 23 35 
44 8 52 
9 18 27 
20 14 34 
27 13 40 


Business Population 
(in thousands of concerns) 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce, Dun & Bradstreet. : ‘ 
Ttem 1929 1933 1941 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 q 
Jp ee 


operating businesses.............. 3,060 2,850 3,392 3,004 3,102 3,303 3,711 3,928 3,989 3,942 
ANOACtUTING she chee acces occ smi. 251 169 = 239 240 249 267 316 333 328 299 
J 33:09 008 SOOOBOAG 120 117 158 139 149 163 187 199 203 204 
Reco ieistr\elaGelslsdrsleeisiels «e100 1,361 1,340 1,596 1,376 1,406 1,471 1,612 1,692 1,706 1,690 


liiesteee tea Sk ce ee 167; 1529148 118° 4-128. >3143.——«a170.. 193. 4 agg 
aes: 306 «2276S «314.303 315'—s«328=Ss 341. = 346 S387 
RICBUNOUSUOS tae ae icac eis ce cs 506 585 “i708 = G4iet 667 716" = 793.) gat a56 
ing & quarrying......... tian 23 21 39 31 31 31 33 34 36 
_ Contract construction................. 236) 65191 e191 15540) 156) 9185) 260 ces S00 miaraos 
N lew entrants*.......... BN hs ine is — — 448 143 355 430. 619 . 473 395 
continued businesses*............... = =e 415 (379081 199". 203 | 226-5 290 es a78 


ercial & industrial failurest........ 23 20 12 3 1 1 1 3 5 


— 


ndar Year. t+ Closures resulting in a known loss to creditors. 


WHAT INDUSTRY MAKES 


ican industry is the most productive in the world. Because of its unsurpassed 
of modern plants, machinery and other productive equipment, the training and 
mcy of its work force of twenty million, and the skillful productive techniques 
ated and supervised by intelligent management, industrial output per man-hour 
ited States is reliably estimated at approximately twice the British level, three _ 
r times the prewar French and German achievements, and many more times those 
her European countries. : <2 
Manufacturing is the pivotal industrial occupation, for its periodic expansions an 
ntractions largely determine the level of activity achieved in every other sector of 
mnomy, Most pronounced during the war years was the expansion in durable n 
es, though statistics for most industries show considerable expansion, —S> 


= he 
ih, X eli 


Then, the outbreak of war in Korea changed this picture almost overnight. The need _ 
to rebuild the least part of our armed force put a severe strain on critical raw materials — 
_ and productive facilities. Manpower would have to be diverted to both war production 

and direct military service. 


Census of Manufactures by Major Industry Group: 1939 and 1947 


Source: Bureau of Census, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


Production and related workers ; 
No. of establishments (average for the year) Value added by manufacture? — 
(units) (thousands) (millions) m: 


Group 


1939 1947 1939 1947 1939 
Food and kindred products....... 43,667 39,904 802 1,098 | $ 3,485 
_ Tobacco manufactures........... 765 1,087 88 104 350 
- Textile mill products............. 6,388 8,110 | 1,081 1,147 1,818 
_ Apparel and related products... .. 20,275 30,905 753 974 1,386 


Lumber and products, 
€xcept furniture... .....:....... 


13,208 26,324 | 423 599 731 


Furniture and fixtures............ 5,178 7,687 189 283 418 
Paper and allied products........ 3,328 4,103 270 é 389 888 
Printing and publishing industries.| 24,878 28,987 324 438 1,765 
Chemicals and allied products..... 8,839 10,073 276 467 1,819 
Petroleum and coal products... ... 1,227 1,387 108 170 697 


ssRubber products................ 595 875 121 ; 215 406 
Leather and Jeather products..... 3,505 5,307 327 349 583 
Stone, clay and glass products... 6,678 11,650 267 : 406 856 
Primary metal industries......... 3,512 5,363 672 1,010 2,169 
_ Fabricated metal products........ 9,532 16,729 | 451 822 1,401 
__~ Machinery (except electrical)...... 8,860 17,907 536 1,244 2,037 
Electrical machinery............. 1,979 3,973 248 639 942 

Transportation equipment........ 2,012 3,706 545 985 1,773 
____ Instruments. and related products. . 1,292 2,599 85 182 333 
8,084 14,125 | 242 397 630 


Miscellaneous manufactures... ... 


All industries, total............ 240,801 


1939 = 100 


7 4 


1890 1900 1910 1920 


_ Industrial Production Indexes, by Groups 
(1935-39 average = 100) © 
Source: Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 


1919 1929 19382 1939 1941 1943 1945 1946 1947 “1949 1950* 


Durable manufactures \ i 

tron and steel 133 32114" 186.208: 7 183" 150 - 195 188 = 216 
13043 ee lUA Pa 22) ee 4aoe Shonen ces), 234 249 

Transportation equipment 1347-387) 103). 245 4) Jone ASH e522 c00 235 = 244 
5 Nonferrous metal and products 136 52 113 191 267 204 157 187 160 196 
_Lumber and products a 1460 51 106", 134" 129° 1109S) 131143 130 = 153 
Stone, clay and glass pects MOD 51” 114) 3162 > .173\_ 163. 192 206 188 199 

3 1 132. 41 109 201 360 274 192 220 202 8222 


adurablé manufactures : 
Textiles and products... 985 TLE PlIZ—— 15255 153e— 14Ge 1o2 lose 147174 
Leather and products 99 6 105 AZo 1A lifes 22 eall6 106 108 
Manufactured food products LOLs 7951089 1275 140 ae oA el or 163 me 
Alcoholic beverages 08 IF 7 178 191 190: 1/2 
pee and products SO) bby 114 150) oo Soha 8 156 =-179 
Tobacco products 96: 4.79 7 106.9. 120 21330136) 156), 160 165 165 
i i 1044S 0G 3S 127 108) 127 a at 154 = 167 
9677 69 IG 135ien Idee 2367 175 1193 209 «214 
shemical products 89 68 112 176 384 284 236 251 241 253 
“Fe eee products 100 64 113 163 228 215 225 226 183 
| O35 10) pe 08 42 Gin 168. 6165) 2 172 168 
110 57 109 168 258 214 177— 194 183 


103;5 ps2) 6 00 ee l22 132, 143) 142 0 155 139 
134 36 «113-149, 126 «1088117 107 
1077 g07 71068 125) 9132) 9 1375— 13k 149 135 
VIO 580109) 162) 239) 203 e170 87, 176 


Electric Energy Output of Utilities* 
(in millions of kilowatt hours) 
Source: Federal Power Commission. 


Ownership Source of energy 


Co-operatives, % 
Privately | Publicly Munic- power districts, | Public Fuels as 
ownedf ipal Federal state projects to total Fuels % of total 


23,644 60.0 
59,533 
46,515 
48,283 
56,915 
74,900 
H 69,533 
115, 078 f 84,078 
125,411 i 94,516 
144,290 113,925. 
158,052 — I 122,109 
180,247 : “144,127 
185,850 H 154,244 
180,928 I 142,516 
181,048 , 144,732 
208,061 ‘ 177,000 
228,231 ; R 200,228 
233,112 58,820 13,410 38,102 h 201,351 


* Output: ae industrial establishments was as follows (in millions of kilowatt pours): 1947 st oes 3 104 
; 1942—47,167; 1943—49,781; 1944—51,336; 1945—48,769; 1946—46,43 1947—51,023; 
tI Includes non-central stations, 


: —— 
eo yee eee Se Ruel Production 
r Source: U.S. Dept. of Interior, U.S. Dept. of Commerce, and American Gas Association. 


i Natural gas; 
in millions of Crude a 
Coke; in Anthracite coal; | Bituminous coal, cubic feet Manufactured petroleum; 


thousands of in thousands of | in thousands of | (produced and gas, in millions | in thousands of 


> 


Year short tons short tons short tons marketed)* of cubic feet} 42-gal. barrels 
3929. cesiex aa 59,884 73,828 §34,989 1,917,693 381,400 | 1,007,323 
UREN SRRe eae 27,589 49,541 333,631 1,555,474 334,529 905,656 (3 
SSSI ras 5 52,375 51,856 445,531 2,407,620 328,313 1,279,160 a 
1939..... Age 44,327 51,487 394,855 2,476,756 334,830 1,264,962 = 
ROAR Soh ls 65,187 56,368 514,149 2,812,658 369,283 1,402,228 
GAS S icisces 71,676 60,644 590,177 3,414,689 417,046 1,505,613 
Lil! Geen 74,038 64,445 619,576 3,711,000 430,285 1,677,904 
- ao) 67,308 54,830 577,617 3,919,000 477,200 1,713,655 * a 
7 58,498 60,507 533,922 4,031,000 492,772 1,733,424 ee 
TORS oak cc. 73,446 57,190 630,624 4,582,000 527,530 1,856,107 2s 
LET LY eheadee 74,862 57,140 §99,518 5,148,000 524,336 2,016,282 — 
Br 1949 5 ooo. 66,840 42,664 435,000 5,750,000 495,902 1,840,307 ig 
_ LER ae 28,367 17,990 186, 280th aaa ratacde ela a meen Rees ; 751,369 


* Includes all natural gas in sales of natural gas mixed with manufactured gas. + Includes all manufactured gas 
Products produced and purchased by gas utilities. + First 5 months. ’ : 


Textile Consumption Aircraft Production* 


IY via. dusirtes, 
Source: U.S. Dept. of Commerce. Source: Autoiang AvcHor tt tes 


The Rayon Organon. Valuet i 
ae 3 Number 


; Wool Filament Year Civilt Militaryt Total 
Cotton consumption* rayon yarn Rae w 662 
| (thousands of (millions (thousands of | 1919.......}  ..... 00 sees 
Year bales) of lbs.) Ibs.) 1929024 5,357 677 6,631 
1939). 2aae 3,770 2,141 5,911 
eee 8 760 TOAD cee 6,844 19,433 26,277 
24 ae oy 5 a 131.760 1042 - ee 985 47,836 48,821 
19905. > 5,017 230 152,520 1048 sal Ra a deine 85,898 85,898 
1941,..... 10,586 648 452,520 1044. Shin [ise Seta 96,318 96,318 
Ok ae 10.666 636 494,400 1945 35555 2,047 = 47,714 ~— 49,761 
1944 9691 623 538,800 1946....... 35,001 1,669 36,670 
1945". 9,143 645 602,400 1947... Veet P15j6175 2 CA 00am yyale 
i946... 9,827 748 666,400 $9435 yaear 7,902 "0 hr rata 7,302 
1947... 9,539 698 729,300 1949§...... 3,545 os 
1948... 9,099 693 836,500 


ish aes 7,875 505 781,100 
ASSOTS,>. 3,812 255 376,800 sources. 


to date, included in the value of military aircraft 
§ Civil production only. 7 


*Scoured basis. t First 5 months. 


TELEVISION VERSUS RADIO 
(Set Production - Quarterly) 


TELEVISION SETS 


Millions of Sets 
ree: Radio Manufacturers Association 


‘Metals Produc 


; Source: "American Iron & Steel Institute, Iron Age, Co nstitute, Zine Ins 
Statistics and U.S. Bureau of Mines. 


Copper Zine 
Hot rolled finished iron (smelter (slab 
and steel products : output smelter domestic — 
Pig iron Steel Plates from output; ore; anti- 
and ferro- ingots — and Aluminum —_ domes- all _ monial lead 
alloys andcastings Total sheets (primary) tic ore) grades)* excluded) x a 
a II AIT EE ERED a oe Seance be ee AeA Me) te 
47,727,661 63,205,490 45,997,746 13,928,670 113,986 1,001,432 631,601 672,498 q 
9,835,227 15,322,901 11,705,219 3,956,505 52,444 272,005. 213,531 255,337 
41,582,550 56,636,945 41,178,356 15,721,261 146,340 834,661 589,619 443,142 
35,677,097 52,798,714 39,067,553 13,931,919 163,545 712,675 538,198 420,967 
56,686,604 82,839,259 62,324,187 20,293,071 309,067 966,072 863,955 470,517 
62,769,947 88,836,512 63,292,673 22,543,040 920,179 1,092,939 971,873 406,544 
54,919,029 79,701,648 59,811,669 19,314,316 495,060 782,726 799,520 356,535 
46,514,826 66,602,724 50,936,772 16,324,199 409,630 599,656 759,346 293,309 
60,117,319 84,894,071 66,202,144 23,325,500 571,750 862,872 848,027 381,109 
61,911,559 88,640,470 69,191,952 25,694,480 623,456 842,477 850,105 339,413 
77,868,353 60,882,387 23,470,886 603,474 750,000 870,113 388,000 


ee 1940 includes both foreign and domestic ores. + Preliminary. 


Production of Chemicals 


“Source: U.8. Department of Commerce, U. 8. Tariff Commission, U. 8. Treasury Department, National 
Fertilizer Association, U. 8. Bureau of Mines; W.P.B. 


lacquer and fill- 


Ethyi alcohol 
(in thousands 
of proof gals.) 
Gn long tons) 
(in thousands 
of pounds) 
Explosives? (in 
thousands of 
Fertilizer4 (in 
thousands of 
Paint, varnish; 
ers® (in thou- — 
sands of dollars)| 


Methanol! (in 
Sulfuric acid 
(in short tons) 


short tons) 


Glycerin? 


Sulfur 


2,262,780 2,357,640 b 8,011 
$52,584 929,556 s 4,384 
2,212,212 i 2,677,176 F 8,226 
2,051,532 } 2,088,384 ; 372,468 7,707 
6,820,080 ‘ 3,131,328 ; 460,080 9,183 - 
8,604,576 2,538,792 159,706 451,776 11,463 568,620 
9,552,771 433,122 3,753,188 172,812 440,148 13,202 643,424 
9,305,145 244,628 3,859,642 148,562 515,772 14,874 794,899 
10,574,941 315,671 4,441,214 191,611 606,870 15,039 1,038,578 
10,950,097 324,331 4,869,211 196,279 665,525 15,997 1,053,023 
SPA EA G3 10,884,761 320,852 4,745,014 ° 199,978 604,475 16,376 940,907 


: + Bo Byer c. 2? High gravity and yellow distilled and chemically pure. *Shipments, ¢ Consumption. i 


Number of Nonfarm Houses Built* — q 


pares of the Census and National Lumber Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, National ; 
Manufacturers Assn. Bureau of Economic Research, ‘ 


Wood pulp Paper and Houses 
(in thou- paperboard Lumber 
sands of (in thousands (in millions 
‘ short tons) of short tons) of board feet, 


3,518 6,098 34,552 
4,863 11,140, 36,886 
6,993 13,510 25,148 
10,011 17,934 33,613 
9,060 17,036 34,289 
9,446 17,183 32,938 
9,471 17,374 28,122 
9,904 19,187 34,112 
.| 11,952 21,034 35,404 
12,881 22,061 36,828 
12,083 20,299 34,419 
9,650 14,744 


age for paper and paperboard increased in 1941, '* Data represents new yao units started. 
5 months, ser ane pa 4 months, preliminar nary, oe 


Activity 1929 1983 1940 1945 1947 1948 
Total new construction activity..............0...0.00 008 9,913 2,223 8682 5,633 16,627 21,572 
New private construction activity.............-...00.005 7,522 1,005 5,504 3,235 13,131 16,665 
mesitential (NONTALIN) ic loss seteee dais c onc ea Seu niencoes 2,797 278 2,985 1,100 6,310 8,580 
Newza welling Units. «ncn ton: ct ccita Moun itoe teen Rae Son abet) 720 5,450 7,500 
Additions and alterations.......................04. nae wee 335 340 735 925 
NODHGUSBRKCOPIE = so cae cs Skee fated bine. oa ers 90 40 125 155 
Nonresidential building, except farm and public utility..| 2,822 404 1,025 1,020 3,142 3,621 
HEC COSC Be ie ec ai pe ie Oe a 949 176 442 642 1,702 1,397 
Comimercidl®ss. trea. toet ences ee och tees eee 1,296 135 348 = 203 856 1,253 
y OMG Sineeacanievctn ices aioe uansrene nel eella gs 577 93 235 175 584 971 
PUEMEUtLV one sei cai. Coase s eerie son tats cteli 1,624 254 771 827 2,338 3,002 
Ralitoad weer rast kte citer Mc cote uk Tes aciotas eine eiec 510 94 167 264 89318 379 
Telephone and telegraph. ..............0.sseeeeeee 354 45 122 117 510 713 
Pe CUCL PUDICIILNITY Geos. oSecgai seers os cis mee ons 760 115 482 446 1,510 1,910 
RATOUCOHSECUCHIDIN sco vets, cannes ke cee os eee c's 279 69 240 267 «1,272 1,397 
Residential... ... 147 43 145 100 611 671 
__ Nonresidential. . 132 26 95 167 661 726 
_ All other private ‘ Bao ss 33 21 69 65 
New public construction activity......................5. 2,391 1,218 3,628 2,398 3,496 4,907 
Rosimential: wetineemcccl ce iacrs acite noc aakdieeee sis ane 200 = 80 200 156 
Nonresidential building................... 00. eee eens 193 615 937 6§99 1,301 
LCS GEN Ss aio baiersteeeo SEE enon Ge seeBcDehnee 2 164 755 96 196 
| ULEL ETE es ack ieht de OO CPR SEIOS CIC LESS clic ie 86 156 59 287 618 
Hospital and Institutional 54 85 85 223 
DRG. e's erticts cn skelter 105 ae Be De 2 
tary and Naval......... 36 38 90 
Rignoey nc dUGOCOe a: BaCe CeCe TEASE DOH Eran Cee 675 1,302 398 1,514 1,856 
MESMWOE ANd WAtEM ser sissies ce dense dciss«yocvawenveente 81 ae a 7 bes J 
HMM tstevercctaan ce cs elcceinaerce,s 168 28 0 
~ Conservation and develop Pee ps eee 


All other?. a 


Firs' min: 
Sinini¢ canice auveriniocn and all Federal not included elsewhere. . 


- laneo 
aay 

ay 

a) of, 


Fe ree rene: M erchandising, Radio and Television Retailing, and gue cee 


Consumer Durable Goods Onurpiee 


anufacturers Association, 


Electric ‘Electric ; 
ij clothes Electric Electric vacuum Electric Home radio Passenger » 
washers irons ranges cleaners refrigerators sets _ cars 
‘Number Number [Number Number Number Number Factory — 
sold;  Aver-} sold;  Aver-| sold; Aver-| sold; Aver- sold, Aver-| sold;  Aver-| sales; Aver- 
in age in age in age in age in age in age in age 
F, thou- retail] thou- retail] thou- retail] thou- retail) thou- retail thou- retaill thou- facto: 
Year sands price} sands price| sands price] sands _price| sands price] sands price] sands __ price 
EUR SE is Scie A aS OR ste ae on Nea vd Rae 
ASIOE SSS So eS i5 3) ee a zee San Sood ae. dee 
1915, 132 02h es ie een + 3704 $304)... LNs ates 
o—1920". 600 UE pee ees ve 40 ... | 1,024 50 56 $5506 1007 $507 
711925... 736 141 | 2,750 $5.81 85 $176 | 1,056 62 75 425 | 2,000 
19298 o.. 956 GTS eee oe 173 165 | 1,253 50 778 292 | 4,428 
19328 i 6<:- 570 CH fe eee sk 60 150 | 447 40 798 195 | 3,000 
TREY eae 1,465 72 | 4,157 3.87 | 405 134 | 1,210 56 | 2,310 171 | 8,065 
— 1940.. 1,455 72) 5,171 3.65 450 140 | 1,341 55 | 2,600 152 | 11,800 
GY 0 ae ae 1,892 79 | 5,585 3.78 728 142 | 1,670 56 | 3,500 155 | 13,000 
iL) ee 449 91} 1,145 4.34) 225 aoe 580 61°] 520 «.. | 4,400 
ee 1945... BIS eyes |, GBT erss 74 otis ait} = Be 264 wef 500 
me 1946: 2,047 121 | 9,600 8.64 577 186 | 2,290 68 | 2,100 207 | 14,000 
UN) ae 3,657 148 | 11,004 11.02 | 1,210 230 | 3,801 75 | 3,400 240 | 17,000 
1948.0... 4,196 173 | 7,360 12.82 | 1,600 235 | 3,361 77 \ 4,766 260 | 14,000 
1949... 5. 3,065 171 } 6,310 12.94 | 1,056 230 | 2,875 77 | 4,450 255 | 10,000 
11909. 21914. %Includes gas engine washers. #1918. 5 Includes hand cleaners. ®1921. 71922. 


New Construction Activity, by Type 
(in millions of dollars) 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce and U. 8. Department of Labor. 


1949 


eee eee eee eee 


2 Warehouses, office and loft buildings; stores, restaurants, and garages, 3) 


i : > 


_ Equipment Available in. American Hom 8 
; Source: Department of Commerce. : ; ee 
ae All dwelling All ordinary dwell- All ordinary occupied 
units, 1940 ing units, 1947 dwelling units, 1947 
(thousands) (thousands) 


. : Owner- Tenant- 
No. % No. % occupied -% occupied % 


Plumbing equipment: 
2 h private bath & private flush toilet...| 20,573 HE PA PRY bs hs i 70.4 
ith private flush toilet, no private bath..| 1,611 1,633 | K 29 
running water, no private flush toilet | 3,866. fe 3,643 # 7.3 
running water in dwelling unit 11,275 H 9,020 3 19.4 

entral heating: 
ith central heating 20,016 52.9 
_ Without central heating 21,609 dl ~47.1 
- Electric lighting: 

With electric lighting F 37,117 k 917 


4,508 H 8.3 
Installed cooking facilities: 


Vith installed cooking facilities 39,913 : 97.8 
1,712 ‘ 2.2 
41,625 H 100.0 


WHAT FARMERS PRODUCE 


The United States is universally recognized as the industrial giant of the world. Less 
. Known is the fact that it is also by far the leading nation in agricultural output. 


is every reason to believe that this substantial margin of leadership will con- 


>, even expand. For a technological and scientific revolution is taking place in | 4 


Uture which may well be fully as important—and as dislocating—as the industrial 

lon of the 18th and 19th centuries. This revolution on the farm involves the 

sticides, the introduction of greatly improved strains of seed, and the beginnings of | 
w industry of “chemical farming.” 


3 


ia 


er use Of more efficient machinery, the better application of chemical fertilizers and _ 


etaste of this technological progress took place during World War II. High costs 


ping working stock and high farm wages made farmers anxious to mechanize 
ms, and with war-increased incomes they could afford it. Thanks to mechaniza- 


ion and a ready market here and abroad, farm production was steadily above prewar me? 


od oughout the war and postwar periods. This was accomplished even though 
fm pop 


pulation declined substantially. F 
she early postwar period this record farm production was a highly welcome gift to 


feed a hungry and war-ravished world. As other countries rebuilt their own _ 


cultural output, however, and needed less from us, we seemed to be coming up once 


C e sainst our old problem of farm surpluses. The war in Korea, however, may well 
delayed indefinitely the time when we will really have to face and solve this prob- 
; limited military needs bid well to drain off what surplus American agriculture 
os of producing. ; 
ct 1 onan 
j ts f 


Population, Farms, and Farm Property 
Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


1850 1910 1920. -1925 1930 1940 1945 hae 


= 30,445 30,546 26,220f 

{ 6,371 6,288 6,096 5,859 

farms (million acres) 924 986 1,060 1,142 

} Tea 2 per farm . i - 145.1 156.9 174.0 194.8 

ro 57,017 56,975 41,254 60,008 
37,721 34,929 23,236) 


11,746 12,949 10,405f 46,889 


2,691 3,301 3,060 

4,858 5,794 4,526 

_ 4,035 122,775 131,669 

54,304 61,451 68,954 74,423 
51,406 52,584 53,820 57,245 


not strictly comparable with figures for other years, 1944, Excludin armed se uf clud 
he included in earlier years. ‘ ; d ; cael ee & pong be 


Giese Produc 0 1 of gricultural Commodities, by Kind 


Sugar 
Beet Cane’ : 
2 Rice (chiefly (chiefly Cotton 
- Corn; Wheat; (rough) refined) raw) 1,000 bales Tobacco, 


Year 1,000 bushels | 1,000 bushels | 1,000 bushels | 1,000 pounds 1,000 pounds of 500 lbs. | 1,000 pounds — 


— | | | Ys 


2,661,978 599,315 | 9,793 172,164 623,772 10,124 851,980 
2,954,148 706,026 16,038 625,842 781,204 10,576 938,865 
2,852,794 625,476 24,731 1,020,344 724,000 11,609 1,142,320 
2,829,044 | 1,008,637 26,107 1,748,000 282,000 11,172 1,157,425, 
3,070,604 843,277 51,648 2,178,000 360,000 13,429 1,509,212 
2,798,367 668,700 33,036 1,826,000 ° 284,000 16,105 1,376,008 
2,515,937 824,183 39,534 2,036,000 436,000 14,825 | 1,532,676 
1,448,920 526,052 39,047 2,320,000 534,000 9,636 1,084,589 
2,580,985 741,210 54,062 3,286,000 1,008,000 11,817 1,880,629 
Zs 2,965,980 843,813 64,843 1,866,000 996,000 11,427 1,406,196 
[ees 2,880,933 | 1,108,224 68,150 2,366,000 950,000 9,015 1,994,262 
ae 3,249,950 | 1,153,046 72,216 2,846,000 850,000 8,640 2,319,409 
BOT a c= 2,383,970 | 1,367,186 78,259 3,410,000 750,000 11,857 2,167,702 
1948.........} 3,650,548 | 1,288,406 81,170 2,784,000 916,000 14,937 1,981,730 
1 3,377,790 | 1,146,463 40,113} 2,924,000 1,040,000 16,128 1,970,376 
1950°........ 3,167,607 996,490 EET oh Cements cog Pee 10,308 1,932,611 


ee Number (thousands) animals except 


ty 


* Preliminary estimate. + Thousands of 100-lb. bags. 
Domestic Animals on Farms, Number and Value 


Value of all 


: chickens and turkeys 
January 1: | Horses Mules Dairy cows Sheep Swine Chickens Turkeys | (millions of dollars) 


GCA Ae 9,873 3,782 26,313 56,213 60,607 476,935 7,485 6,596 
ik) Coa 9,605 3,626 27,138 55,150 73,881 542,047 . 6,600 8,983 
1944,. SR 9,192 3,421 27,704 50,782 83,741 582,197 7,429 8,901 | 
10) ae 8,715 3,235 27,770 46,520 §9,331 516,497 7,203 8,279 
ik CAR ae 8,053. 3,010 26,695 42,436 61,301 530,203 8,493 8,952 
i CY.) ee 7,249 2,773 26,098 37,818 56,921 474,441 6,650 11,168 
19487 .32....]- 6,589 2,541 25,039 34,827 52,028 461,550 4,450 12,668 
SAGE hi S 5,898 2,348 24,416 31,654 57,128 448,676 5,540 13,904 
1950 Sonaeeas 5,310 2,153 24,625 30,797 60,424 481,190 6,120 12,518 

Agricultural Source: U.S, Department of Agriculture, — 
Co-operatives Civilian Consumption of 


Principal Foods 


(in pounds per capita) 
Source: U. 8. Bureau of Agri. Economics. © 


Source: Farm Credit Administration. 


'Market- Estimated Business 
ing membership (in millions of 1935-39 
season Number (thousands) dollars) Foods avg. 1948 
iti eee 5,424 651 636 Red meats...........- 126.2 146.4 
1925-26....| 10,803 2,700 2,400 Poultry meats.......... 20.5 26.7 
1929-30....} 12,000 3,100 2,500 Eegstucca ee 298 386 
1931-32....| 11,900 3,200 1925 | ‘Fluid milk and cream.,.} 340 387 
1933-34....} 10,900 3,156 1,365 Cheese: terse face 5.5 6.8 
1934-35....} 10,700 3,280 1,530 Buttorsccn. ccs eee 16.7 10.1 
1935-36....] 10,500 3,660 1,840 Fats and oilst.......... 31.9 35.4 
1936-37....| 10,743 3,270 2,196 Fresh fruits............ 138.5 130.6 
- 1937-38....} 10,900 3,400 2,400 Processed fruitst....... 25.4 42.7 
..{ 10,700 3,300 2,100 Fresh vegetables....... 235 261 
10,700 3,200 2,087 Processed vegs.t....... 39.1 46.6 
10,600 3,400 2,280 Potatoes, sweetpots.....| 152.4 121.9 
10,550 3,600 _ 2,840 Supanaeut et eee 97.0 95.7 
10,450 3,850 3,780 Corn products.......... 37.5 32.1 
10,300 4,250 5,160 Wheat flour............ 159 137 
10,150 4,505 5,645 Coffeourcncarsataeaen 14.0 ioe 
10,150 5,010 6,070 i See, Se ee 67 -56 
10,125 5,436 7,116 Cocoa gi ticcpans cane 44 3.8 
10,135 5,900 8,635 add 
; 9,320 * Number, not pounds. + Excludes butter. t¢ 


year Ul eae 


CO herical Ged Output by States, 1949 


Z da posse nue, of bushels; except cotton lint 1n thousands of 500 pounds gross weight bales, and tobaceo in 
of pounds) Source: U. 8. Department: of Agriculture. 


Wheat Corn. | Barley Cotton lint Potatoes 5 


180 57,456 48 3,432 
700 420 5,440 
390 28,368 72 
11,470 2,376 47,038 
49,551 17,314 
1,800 
4,380 
8,983 
59,400 
1,598 
518,112 
247,052 
553,847 
73,196 
88,762 
18,446 
462 
18,354 
1,517 
85,920 ; 
248,512 178,272 
47,725 6,893 
173,963 43,248 
1,572 8,091 
239,330 49,720 
90 360 
528 185 
8,145 1,496 
2,160 943 
29,610 22,591 
75,565 11,100 
23,361 36,550 
202,552 48,024 
29,392 17,460 
1,095 11,088 
64,077 24,630 
266 30 
31,590 16,484 
82,824 67,988 
68,900 6,350 
58,208 34,020 
900 2,115 
2,565 1,178 
53,580 4,650 
884 6,815 
11,748 1,606 
129,800 119,884 13,600 
1,085 3,982 : 1,870 ap 
1,146,463 3,377,780 —*1,322.924 238,104 16,127 401,962 1,970,376 


U.S. Farm Index Farm Tenancy 
(1910-14=100) _ Source: U.S, Bureau of the Census. 


2 J. 8. Department of Agriculture Farnis opérated Total 


a Prices paid Farm Wage Prices rec’d by tenants farms 
_ by farmers* Rate by farmerst (in thousands) 


25 tr (iit 1,025 4,009 
207 1,295 4,565 
240 2,025 5,737 
rar. 209 2,355 6,362 
BP 25000 2,455 6,448 
252 2,664 6,289 
u alti interest and ta’ d Ree ener 
es, res! xes ‘ 
d livestock. t Average first 7 montha, seal 


-Yeflected in the fact that more than half 
and less than half for production. (Distrib 


advertising and insurance as well as transportation and selling costs.) 


__ Commerce, like industry and agriculture, 
In the retail trade, the postwar shift in s 


Roe wage etre Sati 
ape ts ee y WHAT COMMERCE DISTRIBUTES | : 
@ mass-production economy, distribution is a highly intricate process. This is 


ee 


the consumer’s dollar goes for distribution 
ution costs include those of such services as 


has made new records in the last nine years. 


aoe ales from non-durable to durable goods fol-. oe 
lows the pattern dictated by consumer demand. Durin Lc 


g the war the military importance ~ 


of airplanes led many to prophesy that the air age was upon us. However, transporta- 


tion statistics show that air freight is still suffering from growing pains. It will be 


_s0me time before a substantial portion of 
Wholesale and Retail Trade: No. 


Source: Bureau of Census, Department of Commerce. 


our industrial output is transported by air. a 
of Establishments, 1939 and 1948* 


No. of establishments 


No. of establishments 


as 
Kind of business group 1939 1948 Kind of business group 1939 1948 
Retail trade, total..............,... 1,770,355 | 1,769,993 Drugs, chemicals, allied products 3,298 
MBEOOU QTOUD 2 oor «aclavcséesiece ss 560,549 504,480 Tobacco and products (except 
_. Eating and drinking places........ 305,386 | 346,555 leat) ce theidaathetenie atte tes 2,717 
Mmmenerall Stores... coco. ee cuss none 39,688 21,536 Dry goods, apparel.........,... 8,275 
General merchandise group........ 50,267 52,604 Furniture, home furnishings, .... 2,214 
BPADPATE! QTOUD. .o.:c.006- 5 c0c0 goes 106,959 115,333 Paper and its products.......... 2,898 
Furniture, furnishings, appliance Farm products—raw materials. .. 2,086 
DU etrcteeta ews vipicin stays is.c.e §2,827 85,548 Automotives... sccusteseertes 7,818 
Automotive group................ 60,132 86,196 Elsctrical/gouds een. mentee 3,072 
_— Gasoline service stations....,..... 241,858 188,305 Hardware, plumbing, heating. ... 3,568 
Lumber, building, hardware group.. 79,313 98,797 Lumber, construction materials. . 3,303 
Drug and proprietary stores....... 57,903 55,851 Machinery equipment & supplies 11,270 
CLT i a Sa 19,136 33,628 Metals, metalwork (except scrap) 1,017 
-- Secondhand stores............... 23,962 16,964 Waste matetials................ 6,059 
Bother retallistOres. ... 6. ssicia aces 172,375 164,196 Other merchant wholesalers..... 10,508 
Wholesale trade, total............... 199,726 241,529 Manufacturers’ sales branches, 
Merchant wholesalers, total....... 100,961 146,168 Offi COS. ft niee nis celeste 17,926 
Groceries, confectionery, meats. . 15,681 17,250 Petroleum bulk stations, terminals. 30,825 
Raritt PLOGUCIS 6.6 2sidepos osc 10,945 13,813 Agents, brokers.................. 21,083 
_ Beer, wines, distilled spirits..... 6,232 7,143 Assemblers (mainly farm products) 28,931 


* Based on Preliminary Census of Business. 


Sales of Leading Retail Outlets 
Source: Moody's Manual of Industrials. 


1949 sales* 


DEPARTMENT STORES 


GREP ONNOY SCO. cc vice lciciclec.ciessice es $ 880,200 

Allied Stores Corp. .......... seeeee 407,838 

_ May Department Stores Co. ......... 392,915 

Federated Department Stores ........ 358,551 

_ Gimbe! Bros., Inc. ........ ieiaietoeie 280,832 

Marshall Field & Co. ............45 207,805 

R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. ............ 182,457 
VARIETY STORES 

F. W. Woolworth Co. ............... 615,650 

S$. S. Kresge Co. ......... orebebon 288,666 

OV eda Grant: CO. 5 i500 Richatiera eho 233,168 

Mrs IK ESS (Go GORY 5 cie.0-0icleleis. sie,s's'siarers 163,923 

GG. Murphy Cons ci. ccc dccce wee, 43h! 

ed: Newherry Co. .....cice2-ssc0s 136,783 

_ McCrory Stores Corp. ............-- 95,767 
GROCERY STORES 

Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. .... 2,837,291 

_ Safeway Stores, Inc. ............-- 1,197,827 

MICECOOT c&s0.9F siivdi stra slols. dic, «\vlatsidle a: v:siesve 807,739 

First National Stores, Inc. .......... 354,445 

\ 105,881 


"American Stores Co. ...........0-0% 
i= 


ar accounting year ending in 1949. 


(in thousands) 


if 


1949 sales* 
(in thousands) 
DRUG STORES : 
Walgreen COs: 52)... 2%,<aciore eloreleiereniclen $ 163,365 
United-Rexall Drug, Inc. ...........  156,3 
Sterling Drug Co. ..... Ramcccreicann KEES 


People’s Drug Store, Inc. ..........- 


SHOE STORES 
Endicott Johnson Corp. ......... 
Melville Shoe Co. 
Edison Bros. Stores, Inc. 
A. S. Beck Shoe Corp. 
G. R. Kinney Co. 
Florsheim Shoe Co. ......cceecceeee 
Miles Shoes, Inc. 


MAIL-ORDER HOUSES 
Sears-Roebuck & Co. .. 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
Spiegel, Inc. 


FURNITURE STORES 


Barker Bros. Corp. 
Reliable Stores Corp. .......eeeeeees 
W. & J. Sloane 
Spear & Co. 
Sterchi Bros. Stores, Inc. ........+.+ 
Sterling, IMC, ..ssesevscevecrcreene 


oeee 
seeee see e seer eere 
so eerersses 
sa eeeeerenne 


cheer eens ereseeee 


Sr 
eeeosseesese 


weer rorssooeores 


eee eeasereereseeeee 


Becerra er eerereresees 


Retail Sales by Kind of Business Group 


(in millions of dollars) — 
Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


1929-1933 1941 1944 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950" — 


4,844 15,604 10,618 22,611 32,142 38,008 39,874 
2,368 8544 3465 9,628 15,528 19,309 22,728 
2,142 7,794 2,615 7,995 13,850 17,530 21,085 
226 750 850 ~=—- 1,663 1,678 1,779 1,643 
1,342 3,862 3,717 6,750 9,092 10,710 9,509 
854 2,435 2,171 4,137 5695 6801 6,020 
177 524 §39 787 1,180 1,555 1,401 
311 903 1,007 1,826 2,217 2,354 2,088 
959 2611 2,454 4860 6213 6725 6537 
1,787 1951S S15 93,740 4.045 era ae 
824 503 1,685 2,467 2,680 2,793 
587 982 1,343 1,309 1,264 1,100 
39,886 58,205 77,687 86,766 92,034 88,309 - 
4,157 6869 8981 9,413 9,865 9175 
1,096 1,618 2,227 2,414 2,412 2,223 
¢ area $ apparel and accessories... . 1,690 3,193 4,033 4,141 4,530 4,193 
Family and other apparel 605 986 1,262 1,325 1,386 1,281 
766. 1,072 ~=—+:1,459 15533." 1/537" 47s 
Drug Stores. 1,821 2811 3,520 3,659 3,687 3,605 
ing and pine places 4,796 9,051 11,962 12,035 12,112 11,240 
; 12,576 17,940 24,005 28,384 30,506 30,298 
9,604 13,662 18477 22,364 24111 24,154 
2972. 4:278-—) 5,528 6,020 6395 6,144 
3,454 2,604 4,065 5,193 6,325 6,363 
f 7,931 10,890 14,611 16,033 17,015 16,019. 
De partment, including mail order... 5,027 6,764 9,621 10,645 11,337 10,618 
neral, incl. gen. mdse., with food. . 991 1,388 1,676 1,858 1,938 1,769 
; 738 1,208 1,463 1,538. 1,609 1,509 
1,175 1,530 =-1,851 1,992 2,131 2,123 
5,151 8,040 10,543 12,049 12,524 11,609 
767 1,485 1,973 1,916 1,854 1,760 
4,384 6555 8570 10,133 10,670 9,849 
55,490 68,823 100,298 118,908 130,042 128,183 


Wholesale Sales 
(in millions of dollars) 
Source; U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


1929 1933 1941 1943 1945 1947 1948 1949 
30,343 12,950 33,654 37,756 44,657 73,692 65,762 — 
Bele 2,200 11,562 9,002 10,439 - 24,501 20,715 
itomotver 1,383 2,849 968 1,520 2,158 
umber and building material 1,920 2,127 1,944 * 2,052 AA 
917 1,459 1,007 ~—‘1,339 4,677 
715 897 866 1,163 2,352 
543 501 450 1,307 — 
410 471 507 505 
3,277 3,245 = 3,408 5,302 
22,092 28,754 34,218 45,047 
273954" 9-3 653 ui ers 7Adiy © 
1,779 2,363 3,726 
658 776 1,121 
8,219 10,617 12,364 
750 801 —s--866 
1,290 1,600 1,826 
All othe 6,657 8,944 . 10,571 
A establishments. .............06+5 43,440 51,275 59,799 
Durable goods 11,971 9,313 10,787 
Nondi 31,469 41,962 49,012 ~—-70,732 


- Chain Stores vs. Independent Stores 
(in millions of dollars) 


1929 1933 1944 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950* 


1941 


; Chain store & mail order........... --| 10,412 6,618 12,434 15,486 21,111 25,338 ~=—-27,892 27,088 + 10,709 
Rndopendentsjstescleccaste ctja/stesietals 6lalerap 38,047 17,879 43,056 53,337 79,187 93,570 102,150 101,096 42,878 
MOtal Salas AeA, fc tromes say Aeicianyehthe 48,459 24,517 55,490 68,823 100,298 118,908 130,042 128,184 52,587 
Chains as percent of total Eeemasterarinn 21.5 27.0 22.4 22.5 21.0 21.3 21.4 21.1 ; 


* First 5 months, not adjusted for seasonal variation. 


Monthly Average 
Railroad Carloadings 


DOMESTIC AIRLINES’ TRAFFIC — 


(in thousands of cars) ist Ades {MILLIORS) Passenger filles (MILLIONS) 


ee 40,000 
Source: Association of American Railroads. 
Less-than- 
: Coal, coke Grain & carload 70 |— 

_ Year Total* & ore products merchandise bd a a 
Se a ba 7 a] 2 
1920... , 
ee on Samia on nan 13 

: 192 1,099 chal eo aate rat 

iet929.7. 5. 4,402 1,001 200 1,100 aed a) 

*71932.... 2,348 482 138 756 ; 
1937... 3,139 807 149 705 ii he 

mo 1939.:. 2,826 676 162 653 10 Pry 
1941... 3,524 913 169 670 NS ; 
a he 1,008 181 465 iREE —— 
fete 3,530 1,001 222 423 & i SEa5 
1944... 3,674 1,043 213 459 isceeo eee Passenger Miles }[ [| 1 
1945... 3,492 955 228 461 TT LT eA LL tote scot) fT | 
1946... 3,445 882 208 528 3 mses 
1947... 3,708 1,039 227 506 aad BEG 
1948... 3,643 1,044 209 464 
1949... 2,992 751 216 Laenoce 
1950¢;:. 2,796 677 170 342 


47 48 49 50 


1936 "37 ‘38 39 ‘40 "41 “42 '43 44 45 “46 
SOURCE: CIVIL AERONAUTICS ADMINISTRATION 


_ *Includes forest products, livestock & miscellaneous 
group not listed separately. + First five months, 


Steam Railways 
Source: Association of American Railroads and the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


1920 1930 1940 1945 1948 

Av. first-track mileage operated (thousands)....... 259,941 260,443 245,740 227,877 226,981 

Passengers carried (thousands)................-- 1,269,913 707,987 456,088 891,128 642,781 

Passenger revenue (thousand dollars)............ 1,304,815 730,766 417,955 716,379 964,089 

Average journey per passenger (miles)........... 37.30 37.96 52.22 102.92 64.1 

Total tons revenue freight carried (thousands)..... 2,427,622 2,179,015 1,947,479 2,823,992 2,847,897 

Freight revenue (thousand dollars)..............- 4,420,833 4,145,015 3,584,201 6,533,767 7,979,931 

Operating revenues (thousand dollars)............ 6,301,151 5,356,484 4,354,712 8,902,248 9,671,576 

_ Operating expenses (thousand dollars)............ 5,954,394 3,993,621 3,131,598 7,051,627 7,471,554 

Net railways operating income (thousand dollars). . 12,101 874,154 690,554 852,147 1,002,352 

Net capitalization (million dollars)...........-.+.- 16,994 19,066 17,630 15,667 15,467, 

; Average number of employees (all carriers).......} +--+ 1,571,559 1,091,692 1,419,505 1,326,597 
Total compensation per year (thousand CHT bare: Aononome: sare dete 2,079,107 3,862,001 4,922,516 
| Roads under receivership and trusteeship......... 61 30 103 12a 46 

Miles of roads under rec. and trusteeship......... 16,290 9,486 75,270 39,714 13,859 

“Number of focomotives—Dec. 31..........-+-+-++ 68,942. 60,189 44,333 43,530 41,851 — 
_ Number of freight-train cars—Dec. 31...........- 2,388,424 2,322,267 1,684,171 1,784,674 1,783,363 


_ Number of pass.-train cars—Dec. 31............-. 56,102 53,584 38,308 38,273 39,142 © ; 


i 


; WHAT SERVICES CONTRIBUTE f z 
{Manurasvuring and agriculture can grow steadily more efficient only ‘because t yy ag 
take advantage of various types of business, professional and scientific services. F 
example, mass production would be impossible without modern accounting systems; and 
arge-scale agriculture could hardly exist without scientific crop and weather services. 
Personal services are the remaining stronghold of small, individual enterprise. More 
than 600, 000 small businesses performed 66 per cent of those services in 1989. The service 
industries are the only ones where small business produces half the total up to output. — 
_ But there are big as well as small businesses among the service industries. Financing ; 
the nation’s business and much of its government is made possible by the highly — 
ganized financial services. Insurance is another field where big as well as small firms 
11 our steadily increasing demand for all forms of protection. 
hrough ownership of stocks, bonds, life insurance and savings accounts we all con- 
bute and have a stake in this financing of our complex economic machinery. Contra 
: the steady advance of almost all other indices, however, stock and bond yields to 
the investor have declined steadily throughout the war and have only in recent years 
egun to stabilize. 


Number of Service Establishments and Places of Amusement, 1939 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. Reo. 


ind of business Establishments Kind of business E Establishments. 


Blacksmith shops 
117,998 Boat repair shops 
4,199 Electrical appliance repair 
1,600 Jewelry repair 
83,071 Leather goods repair 
ning and repair shops §2,516 Locksmiths and gunsmiths 
aning and dyeing plants 11,604 Musical instrument repair 
ning and renovating hats 1,288 Piano and organ repair 
4l7 Radio repair 
2,180 Refrigerator repair 
22,018 Sewing machine repair 
718 Stove repair 
18,196 Tool repair 
10,957 Typewriter repair 
1,012 Upholstery, furniture 
50,115 CUSTOM INDUSTRIES: 
7,968 Awning and tent 
741 Bookbinding 
Bottling works 
2.576 Cabinetworking, woodworking 
1.628 Cider mills and presses 
‘970 Clothing contract work shops 
679 Custom slaughtering 
-500 Grist mills 
520 Machine shops 
1,554 Mattress repair shops 
315 Metal plating shops 
2,080: Neon sign manufacturing 
280 Printing shops 
952 Sawmills and planing mills 
1424 Sewing establishments 
iw : 1,433 Tinsmith shops 
ishing ta laboratories 1,201 Tire retreading shops 
tenographic service 1,329 Welding shops f 
h 5,391 MISCELLANEOUS SERVICES: 
$23 Circulating libraries 
215 Interior decorators 
Landscape service 
Livery stables 


i 8 Taxidermists 
95 AMUSEMENT PLACES: 


3,404 Amusement devices 
140 Amusement parks 
Bands and orchestras.................. aie 
- SERVICES: | Bathing beaches (not municipal)... vee 
at @ repairs and services 978 Bicycle! rentals ss; s.c\2) cuits eel eee oS 
nature rewinding shops 78,881 Billiard and pool parlors 
1,601 Boat and canoe rental. ..... 


PRowing SCS ec cecee eias -A8 ADVERTISING EXPENDITURES 
‘Clubs, baseball. y 1935-39 = 100 


Swimming pools (not municipal)................ 
Theaters, motion-picture....................0-% 15,118 
FUNG AtSES, OLNOM woe. «te . . acsicssyesis ahermayh Sovemisleninte 231 


Mae Magazines . VEY yy | | | | : 
CELL 
ee ed 


Hotels 


2S Source: Horwath & Horwath. 
ao Percent Average sale Restaurant Be 
ofrooms _ per occupied sales a 
Year occupied = room. ($) (1929 = 100) 0 LET | [sowesees | | [| : 
920 esis ora 70 4.04 100 1935 '36 '37 "38 '39 "40 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 '45 ‘44 ‘47°48 ‘49°50 
os (Go Aiea aaa Sh oe re SOURCE PRINTERS INK 
| (OL Se ee 91 4.06 200. 
Lp eee 93 4.23 230 : 
BOE Neyotsrcts os 5 sce 90 4.77 230 Advertising Media, : 
20 sae ae 86 §.27 228 1949 Se 
ORD ercindejene oie 82 5.47 219 
1950*.......... 82 5.42 221 Source: Printers’ Ink. 
*First 5 months. 
Volume 
: (in millions . 
Cost of Advertising Facilities Medium of dollars) — % of tot 
BSC ps OSE ASE TE Newspapers.................. 1,905.0 
Monthly ; yon eee Radios... s8 eb aes eee 633.8 
hoe a eee ot ee Magazines-ascste tenes 492.5 9.5. se 
es hiccecctess 6926. 12,587... | Direct mall..7.. 220) paces 7556 
UE Gab SO OBE OCHO REORE CREE ES 8,841 15,007 Business papers.............. 248.1 
DOM Siete rata = cies Sisisls's = alee sues siatesiale 15,896 ae Quidoores << cd..mececen comers 131.0 
BOAO MET cena cs ico dia aisieeisis cere 16,017 i 4 
ye Ge ee 15.910 237340 ee PAR ecto aS 
ol ES ee oe 4G 6.583 42,166 _| Television..................- 63.0 
he eave cincie eit aie! aioe. s aleatecs 41,070 i boca Gahate seer ieee 952.7 


Nee ae ne eee eee ee ee eee Ee OLE ee:eielals ciajein.cfelbielen interes 


DOLLARS PER SHARE 


"18 '20 '22 '24 '26 ‘28 ‘30 ‘32 '34 '36 ‘38 ‘AO ‘42 ‘A4 °46 F 


_ New York Stock Exchange Sales | -—-—s- Stock Prices per Shar 
OUT HCs so gate foe oo Nee Siete New York Dow Jonea Co., Inc. Averages 
— (in dollars) 

Bonds, par val. (millions of dollars) 


Public 
Joie Total Industrials utilities Railroads 
eae Byer (65) (80) (15) (20) 
Corpo- | govern- | ipal; 
ment | foreign : 311.24 104.48 159.66 
64.57 2689 27.46 
166.36 28.17 Ss 49.51 
142.66 24.43 «30.01 
12182 18.02 28.36 
107.20 12.63 26.38 
13481 19.82 33.71 
169.82 © 32.15 56.56 
191.65 40.56 ‘58.07 
177.58 35.06 48.14 
179.95 34.03 ‘56.73 
179.48 36.44 «47.77 
203.70 42.21 ~—55.55 


re 


a 1-—Aug. 4. 2 Includes International Bank. # Rail- * Averages of daily closings. 
ro ad atid industrial.  4Less than 1. § Foreign. + First 7 months. » 
en 


Stock and Bond Yields—Percent 
Bonds Stocks 


Corporate (Moody’s Inves- : Common (Moody's Inves- — 
tors’ Service) tors’ Service) 
Munic- 
ipal 

(Stand- Preferred 

ardand | (Standard 

Poor’s and Poor’s Indus- 

Rail- | Public Corp.) Corp.) Total | trial 

(200)t | (125) 


15 years and over. + Includes 15 banks and 10 insurance stocks. t Average of first 7 months. 
ug.—Sept. based on 14 stocks; from Oct., 1948 based on 11 stocks. ~ 


Note: Figures in parentheses represent number of issues. 


eserve System, All Member Banks, Principal Assets and Liabilities* 


(all money figures in millions of dollars) 
Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 1948 1949 1950t — 


12,175 15,321 22,775 36,061 36,230 
12,268 15,823 78,338 52,154 56,883 
5,541 5,982 6,070 7,403 8,414 
38,454 56,430 »=:129,670 ~=—-:121,362 ~=—-:123,885 
21,056 33,829 91,820 80,881 82,628 
10,041 = 12,178 24,210 28,840 29,160 
5,145 5,698 7,589 8,801 . 9,174 
6,387 6,486 6,884 6,918 


+ Includes interbank deposits, domestic and foreign, and U. S. Governme 


hss #3. ‘dé 


an Ye yosit Accounts (except interbank)* 
ote en Gn millions of dollars) 
"Source: Board of Governors of Federal Reserve System. 


1928 se ye 1,116,936 
1949 Gee gees 1,101,802 


rr ee a 491,649 || 1945........... 884,303 
1913s. c et 7157927 || 1946.....:. 944,811 
1944 Aone, 807,939 || 1947.........5. 1,005,568 


Bi929.,.......7. $35,030 
TeIG825 eee 322,365 
; BSI tac 389,677 


*Includes 141 leading cities, 
+ First 6 months. 


Money and Interest Rates 


(Per cent per annum) a 
yy Source: Federal Reserve Board. e E 
25 33 i, oS 
a a a ee 3 
aa Open market rate in New York City Commercial loan rates mes 
oo 
Prime com- Prime ~ Call 7 other 1 
; mercial pa- bankers’ loans, northern 11 southern af 
fe per, 4 to acceptances; renewal New York & eastern & western 
Year 6 months* 90 days* ratet City cities cities 


BTG29 225)... 5.85 5.03 7.61 5.76 5.82 5.93 
oe 2.64 1.57 1,74 3.82 4.26 4.90 
Mares -:: I; 2.73 1.28 2.05 4.20 481 5.21 
BOSE, Zs. 1.73 63 1.16 3.43 4.46 = 5,04 


_ -1934........... 1.02 25 1.00 2.45 3.71 ; 4.32 


TRE 76 13 96 1.76 3.39 3.76 
Re site ace - 94 43 1,00 1.73 2.88 ) 
BERS S alee coc nie ~.81 AA 1.00 1.69 2.75 
LES pecan 59 44 1.00 2.07 2.87 
BEAU cc eloioce xs 56 44 1.00 2.04 2.56 
| TRUE Saas 54 44 COV 1.97 2.55 
LCLYSE ac aeeae .66 A4 1,00 2.07 2.58 
LOLS le eased 69 44 1.00 2.30 2.80 
«LRU SS enoeree 13 44 1.00 2.11 2.68 
BESO nhtaie1< gis 6: 75 A4 1.00 1.99 2.51 
BSAC oases. ce 81 61 1,16 1.82 2.43 
BOIORT cies vices 1,03 87 1.38 1.81 2.33 
SEO earch esos « 1.44 1.11 1.55 2.22 2.57 
LEE ere 1.48 1.12 1.63 2.37 - 2.71 
PB SUE Snes isis es 1.31 1,06 1.63 2.32 2.61 


og Prevailing rate. t New York Stock Exchange; average of daily quotations. {+ First six months. 


. 


Assets and Liabilities, Active 


Banks in U. S., Dec. 31, 1949 


(in millions of dollars except no. of banks) 
Source: U.S. Treasury Department. 


CASH INCOME AND OUTGO 
OF TREASURY . 


Mutual 
All Commercial savings 
banks banks* banks 


Number of banks....... 14,705 14,174 531 3 
Loans and discounts....] 49,828 43,250 6,578 a 
Investments............ 91,437 77,614 ‘13,823 % 50 
_ Cash and balances with = 
_ other banks,......... 36,676 35,803 873 S 
Brian os ia2 180,043 158,550 21,493 | 
| | @ 95 
Me. 13,166 11,044 2,122 
ceeecseess| 165,244 145,951 19,294 
hae ceeeee 108,976 108,956 20 


Nes nerdie Seago 56,268 36,994 


1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 Le a 4 
FISCAL YEAR © . 


Insurance Premiums and Losses 
(in thousands of dollars) Buena : 
Source: The Spectator, Philadelphia, Pa., and National Board of Fire Underwriters. : 


1939 1943 1944 


1945 1946 


1947 © 1948 


ualty, surety, and mis- 
-_ cellaneous companies : = te 

_ Net premiums written...| 1,191,838 1,703,797 1,525,586 1,631,649 2,011,262 2,591,065 3,071,838 3,877,190¢ 
Losses paidt........... 484,343 659,365 717,646 799,193 » 1,006,954 1,208,360 1,425,594 1,632,985t 
ire and marine insurance ; 


Net premiums written...] 907,003 1,334,491 1,421,904 1,555,935 2,042,435 2,453,421 2,740,726 2,955,796 
osses paidt........... 404,800 560,175 660,887 748,664 896,153 1,064,316 1,195,472 1,331,194 


TSE CHa gayi Saeeyaers 313,499 380,235 423,538 455,329 561,487 692,635 711,114 667,536 


os 


 *U. 9. and outlying territories and possessions. 
e49 Includes adjustment expenses. { Estimated. 


and Policy Accounts of U. S. Com- 
panies 
(in millions of dollars) 
Source: The Spectator, Philadelphia, Pa. 


~ Assets 


| (admitted) Total Premium Payment to 
Dec. 31 income income policyholders 


- 


S 


SS 


Y 
453 81 ae 56 Y 
mm 197 158 90 Y 
1,742 401 325 169 Y 
3,876 781 593 387 YYy 
7/320. (1,764 ~—*1,385 745 YY 
17,482 4,337 ~—«3,350 1,962 YU . 
20,754 4653 3,504 3,087 YY 
29,243 5,453 3,825 2,642 YYY, a 
37,766 6,482,421 2,407 YY, 
41,054 7,011 4,869 2,528 YY 3 
4797 «7.674 5,249S 2.719 YY, 
48,191 = 8,068 ~—5,727 2.848 Yj 
$1,743 8982 «6,635 2,971 YA 
55,512 9603 7,131 3,237 : 


Source: The Spectator Company 


59,625 10,517 7,630 3,996 


WHAT GOVERNMENT DOES AND COSTS 


since the Civil War, the role of government in the American economy has been 4 
y expanding. While probably more citizens have opposed this trend in the United — 
than in any other major nation, it has persisted. In the last two decades, first 
sion, and then war and its dislocations, have sharply accelerated the momentum 

government intervention. . 
Although many Americans have disliked and distrusted big government, federal power 4 
5 grown steadily since the Civil War. It seems inevitable that the government will 


ent effort starting in 1950 mean an even heavier military burden on the budget. — 
distribute the remaining billions among tax relief, debt reductions and social — 
ms will continue to be a major problem, 4 
ir federal government has become so large, and its activities so numerous, that 
ly to overlook the many services performed at the state and local governn 
levertheless, in 1949 state and local expenditures amounted to $11.8 billion 
han 20 per cent of total government outlay, j fers, 
€ costs of running the more than 155,000 government units in the nation 
nse. The variety of uses to which the billions of dollars raised in taxes or | 
3 is put is bewildering. This section spreads the central facts and figures | 
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Sapiiacy of hacernal: Revenue Collections 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source: U. 8. Treasury Department. 


seal year ending 1939 1941 1942 1943 


otal’ internal revenue 


collections 7,352 13,030 


8,007 
3,263 


4,744 
1,185 


895 


22,369 


3,471 
1,418 


16,299 
6,630 


2,053 
926 


9,669 
1,499 


1,132 


156 
211 


4,571 
329 
447 


otal employment taxes 
sla | Security taxes: 


cellaneous taxes... 


te Revenues and Expenditures 
(in millions of dollars) 
_ Source: U. 8. Bureau of the Census. 


d paic to local governments. . é 
ions to trust funds and ‘state 
1,136 


Tax Revenues 
dn millions of dollars) 


; The Conference Board; Bureau of the Census. 


as 


37,810 


1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 i 


za 
1950 


40,120 40,672 39,108 41,865 38,957 
28,008 


17,153 
10,854 
2,645 
1,873 


43,800 40,463 


29,605 
18,052 


33,028 
18,261 


35,062 
19,034 


31,258 
18,705 


29,020 
19,343 


31,172 
20,998 


10,174 
2,381 


14,767 
1,738 


1,290 


183 
265 


5,353 
381 
Sil 


16,028 . 
1,779 


12,553 
1,701 


9,676 
2,024 


11,554 
2,476 


1,308 1,238 1,459 1,613 ‘1,687. 


179 
284 


7,713 


1,618 
988 
51 


Distribution of 
State Employment: 
April, 1950 


Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce. a 
Employees Pay roll 


(in (in 
thousands) millions) 


$208.3 


Function 


General govt. functions 
General control 
Public safety 


Hospitals & institutions for the 
handicapped 

Public welfare 

Correction 


State enterprises 
Alcoholic-beverage monopoly 
systems..... 
Other. ee 


Total...... 


id 


ay 


ee ey 


Seite HOW WE WORK eae ie 
pessimistic predictions with respect to postwar employment, for three year 
-J Day there was almost complete employment. The last quarter of 1948 sai 
ide in employment and the index of joblessness continued to mount until tt 
early summer of 1949. At that point there was a leveling off and gradual improvement 


_ The outbreak of war in Korea found us with practically full employment. Contrary + 
_ our position at the beginning of World War II, there was practically no pool of unem- 
ployed, and there were much smaller reserves of employable women, aged persons, anc 
_ handicapped workers. Manpower loomed as one of the big problems in this country’s ne\ 
' mobilization effort. 


Productivity in Selected Industries 
: - (1939 = 100) 

mits Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 2 
: “i 5 x 

ae Output per worker Output per man-hour ~ 


Tndustry 1940 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 1940 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 / 


- Manufacturing 
ei BOOE SUBSE aah 5 5 hie eaisinlcicsmweivic 103.3.) 275.25}, 906-1 2007 lai. ce 103.9 | 78.7 | 89.4 
Bread and other bakery products....| ..... T2051 119-751 SL 05:05) a scrcrstcalaeceerete 110.2 | 111.7 
-__ Cane-sugar refining................ 103:9 | 100.4 | 87.1 .|°°99.7 | 2... 103.9 | 85.2} 82.3 
Canning and preserving............ 106.7° | 312.945 126.5:|-°118.6 }555..... 108.7 | 104.7 | 114.2 
(2) (ELLE Sees eke ee bine 101.1 | 108.5 | 120.3 | 121.0] ..... 100.4 | 90.1] 108.7 
Clay-construction products.......... 100.4 91.6 | 109.9 | 110.8 | 118.3 | 105.2} 87.4} 104.4 
BROOK GH it tis sac kos e eee eke. etre 105.6 | 104.7 | 99.4} 109.4] ..... 104.4 | 100.5 | 97.0 
BBG GHIECHONETY, osr= accra nidaresv cs oaant 107.4 } 120.1] 122.8 | 114.5]...... 107.4 | 111.6 | 117.4 
RAM O Gey 6c sioaee acca oes 103.5 | 120.9} 129.0 | 130.0] ...... 104.7. | 96.0.} 109.7 
Flour and other grain-mill products..| 97.7 97.6 90.7 Ce. be eee 99.8 83.4 79.3. 
= Footwear (except rubber)........... 99.87 )5126:0. 5 126.05|5 114.3 {5 104.1. | 111.3 | 116.3 
i) GNESSHIVOGUCES a. croak atin cists catans TOA V5}: 113.5. 1408.3 | 14333} ae 103.4. | 97.6} 98.1 
Mie Leather.......; Sein cu siouin lone eke 98;3- | (13651) j- 123)5) 1 P126:6 }/4.253 101.2 | 116.3 | 116.6 
2 (2) rs T SG) sis, See LAE ee a 97.8 | 105.1 97.2519896,5; \eeehoe 97.8 | 88.3] 88.0 
Milk—condensed and evaporated....| 105.4 | 97.7] 93.6] 87.5] ..... 103.3} 85.5} 86.3 
_ Nonferrous metals: primary smelters | 105.2 | 106.0 Oh OLE ee 103.5 88.6 85.3 | 
Rayon and synthetic fibers.......... 116.7 | 189.0 | 190.6 | 215.7 | 245.5 | 113.4 | 170.2 | 184.7 
shabacce; products.5.25.2....0... 03 LOZ 8 VSB eetZ9 2c te 7 een 101.0} 117.9 | 116.5 
Mining 
MAnthracite.coal..c2.cci 2. < oteee ce 96.7 | 130.1} 127.0 | ~123.2 |} 1212] 985] 89.2 | 93.5 
Bituminous coal................... 104.2 | 148.4 | 141.6 | 147.6 | 136.6 | 104.0 | 105.7 | 109.7 
GHB DGG yr cso tay or sTasecp cthsajarelelers 106.6 | 161.1 | 137.3 | 161.7 | 153.4 | 107.2 | 151.0] 134.3 
LIER es a oe 126:6: | 135.3") 110.8 [120-8 |... 117.4 | 110.5 | 104.9 
ICE ET ib 7 fe 98 2atelO5. Sa nO lszal mgd Oaleca mer 96.4] 92.0} 85.1. 
Electric light and power.............. 108.9 | 200.5 | 168.8 | 177.1 | 180.5 | 108.6 | 182.5 | 160.7 
“A CES IGELLTGOE 0 Ci ae Se 106.5 | 155.2 | 136.1 | 142.0 | 140.0 | 105.2 | 139.5 |. 129.1 
MMTOIGDYONG = fo cice oc ecciare vfainies washes oe 103.9 } 110.5} 100.9} 101.8] ..... 103.0 | 98.8] 94.8 
BRU GICQTADN occ ae cs eie civic ce ese crews Peete ae oro ute 116.42 109.60 |unkdd:0 ou otters 104.0 | 175.5 | 191.2 
a 


_ * Revenue trafiic. 


Gin thousands) f 


. Age of Persons : Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
y in the Labor Force : SEE a 
} (in thousands) Occupation ; Male 
t Ce I a IS te Na Professional & semiprofessional workers.| 2,554 | 
4 Farmers & farm managers......:......| 4,326 
1940* 19507 Proprietors, managers, & officials exc. : 
» Age Male % Female % Male % Female % FAM dacs Sona cha ee 
0 A SE SS Se Clerical & kindred workers eae 
p14 tol... 2,619 7 1,395 11 4,062 9 2,378 13 | Salesmen & saleswomen..............- 


20 to 24..... 5,035 12 2,688 21 4,865 11 2,489 13 | Craftsmen, foremen, & kindred workers.. 
5 to 44..... 18,817 47 6,107 47 20,421 45 8,181 44 | Operatives & kindred workers.......... 198. 
to 64..... 11,954 29 2,550 19 13,905 30 5,082 27 | Domestic service workers.............- : 


er 65..... 1859 5 275 2 2,457 5 589 3 | Service workers, exc. domesttc......... : 
a re Farm laborers & foremen...... qabse 
.... 40,284 100 13,015 100 45,710 100 18,719 100 | Laborers, exc. farm & mine... steeee ees e: 
March 24. Total employediizes2. 234 ..+0s.s0+02n) 3,582 


é] of July a 
oe 


—. = 7 ow Shae F i je Soe 1A ~ 
ae S. Labor Force, 1940 (in thousands) | Edeilichnt he ee Weseae ee 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. - Foremen, not elsewhere classified... oe 
Machinists, millwrights, and tool makers. 
Mechanics and repairmen 
Painters, paperhangers, and glaziers 
Operatives and kindred workers 
yi Domestic service workers..,.............. sence 
Authors, editors, and reporters Protective service workers...........0.+cesee0e 
Chemists, assayers, and metallurgists Guards & watchmen..............005 aid ete tise 
. Firemen, fire department......... Rialsls viaisaia ie 
College presidents, professors, and instructors. , Policemen, sheriffs, and marshals ; 
Dentists : : Service workers, except domestic and protective.. 3,116" 
. a Barbers, beauticians, and manicurists 440 
Charwomen, janitors, and porters 631 
Waiters and bartenders Rv Eki 
Cooks, except family 
Elevator operators 
>*hysicians and surgeons Practical nurses & midwives 
ocial and welfare workers Boarding house keepers 
Farm laborers and foremen 


Dancers, showmen, and athletes yon ee oe ieee 
Designers and draftsmen oure ureau of the Census. 


Note: Data prior to 1940 refers to gainful workers, not — 
strictly comparable with current figures. 


Female Total Female workers 

workers workers as % of total ; 
28,283 18.1 
37,271 20.9 
41,236 20.4 
48,595 22.0 
55,640 25.4 
roprieto 55,540 33.7 
stmasters, and misc. gov't officials. . - 54,630 35.1 
Easier and kindred workers 53,860 35.3 
§7,520 29.2 
60,168 28.1 
4 Insurance agents and Cro a ais see 61,442 28.6 
raveling salesmen and sales agents : 62,105 27.5 
$ 61,942 29.0 

* Average first 5 months, 


utes of Working Time Required for Purchase Per Pound of Selected Foods 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


United Great a 
States Chile France {| Germany | Britain Italy Sweden | U.S.S.R. 
Mar. 1949 | Dec. 1948 | Apr, 1949 | May 1949 | May 1949 | Mar. 1949 | Feb. 1949 | Apr. 1949 


2Loin. *% Lamb aver Neen Oa) sal 6 Herr 
w Kidney beans. U.S. time. 8 pin Deseasen' 7 


+ ania eninge Simm Hh 


Employment and Unemployment. 
Gn millions of persons) i 
rces: U.S, Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Bureau of the Census, and U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economies. 


Note: Data prior to 1940 estimated by Research Institute of America from various Government sources. _ 


1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 19501 


otal Rainn Prighica se er Ie 48.7 37.9 504 54.5 54.0 52.8 55.2 580 594 58-721 
on-agricultural employment............. 36.8 263 41.3 454 450 442 469 498 514 507 


1929 1932 1941 


1943 


BrNtANUTacturiNg. coc occkesesecocee ees 10.5 G85 13.0 117.45 817.0. 15.2 14:5 215.95" 153 14o 
Diable goods, .8202-4 2. ses Steet eye Mactan ces) ) 6.9. 6.3... 6.9%! 68 28 35e oo ee a 
Nondurable goods.................. SCR RES: wise (1 sets (0 Aina ese ear By Mee ye cdo diy = Ser 

BOM iaps see bts cinice coseesewsecek Lt Yk A: 3 3 8 9 9-10 3 
SUS COTS ee Ee Ome 18-6 = SI ed 7 ae Oe OD 
_— Transportation and public utilities...... 3.9 YA TN Sah fr See 5) 3.8 3.9 40 41 4.2 

—ULEGISI A age SAGE SEI G4 4:9 7.6827 :3\ STAN hee 2 - 0 925 

ESET) LE Se ee a Se atekec os Ae A mies eR Merona Af eee we Ay Ki) 

WIR GIGS AIOE Setar cro othe ote ccs oe dete 1.6 17 182 > 20-5 52.4-a eo 
BIANCO sree cctv ec oneness Ta 1 Sal eae 1 SA) Gael bse? 
SOU UIEE so S oe Sa Re Sia go 3.1 8 27, 8.66 3.8) 3:8. 139 44 A 8 ea Sd coe 
BAG UOLNIMONC arene els ios ents» shoe nis Sul 32 46 60 60 60 56 54 56 

P Other, self-employed, domestic......... O:9ie sy ok bg Gere Wem Hie eel Was New All 

‘Agricultural employment................. 919 Se 9.6 9.17 Se OAs 9:05, 8.6 ee sae Soe 

ont 203 12:72 65-14 7) Tl 235 2 ea 8 

_ Public works ies sie LS  ¢) eerie Ste ode = cone aoc 
48.7 50.6 55.9 55.5 546 539 57.5 60.2 61.4 

3 rete wey Espa Gato laced Ok Jubew ble french preity lke) ; 

49.0. 50.9 57.4 644 65.9 65.2 60.8 61.6. 62.7 63, 6 


_ 


_1 Average of first 5 months not adjusted for seasonal variation. 2 Negligible. 


Labor Turnover in Manufacturing Establishments 
(Monthly Average Rate Per 100 Employees) 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


= 1929* | 1932 | 1933 | 1937 | 1941 | 1943 | 1945 | 1946 | 1947 1949” 


Procession fate. ..i.........:. 0.05 Sy e3.3 9) 65.411) 36 ail SA qn 7.5.21) /0 sis eG, Tee eae eae 
Separation rate.................. 6.3] 432) 3.8 4 44 1891 7.3) | 8:8.) 6.) | ea Son aS 
Me DISCRATZES..« sie.c.jes5s0 00 oan 8 ED wv oe. 3 6 6 4 A 4 
a 2085 [2 480. | US Gr] 23 ceo eee 
MBOUItS fs ahd icese his sory 3.4 TW OF) 18.0 [e200 | 52. |S as a esas 

Miscellaneoust.............. a a : 4 9 3 2 1 il 


* Br Average for 7 months, June—December. ft First 5 months’ average. . 
Rit Includes separations caused by death, permanent disability, retirement on pension, and extended leave. 

ning September 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy are included. Prior to January 1940, miscel! 
separations were combined with data for quits. 


Disabling Injuries in Industry 
. in thousands) 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


7h 


Industry 1936 1941 1944 1946 1947 


“ORG OL aaa ete ae 312 453 787 541 
‘ade—Wholesale and retail..... 133 297 274 333 
BNC UNAS rho soe wis we 21 19 25 
n 500 100 151 
48 92 76 

130 135 133 

97 92 84 

368 419 396 

270 312 324 


Information Plea: 


Strikes and Lockouts .= pest Why Strikes? 2 = 


Strikes Workers Man-days = Percentage of | S 
and involved idle i total strikes 


lockouts = Number Number Major issues 1947 1948 1949 
Number (thousands) (thousands) | Wages and Meise eee .. 46.3 508 46.6 
695 258 na. Union organization, wages and hours 15.1 9.4 
1,897 373 na. Union organization................ 14.7 8=613.4 
1,255 407 na. Revogiltlonicsses. co) cosaecee 9.9 9.2 
1,839 568 0.4. Strengthening bargaining position a 
2,186 302 na. Closed or union shop............ 2.0 
1,593 na. fa. Discriminationcecne come eniceiee 1.2 
4,450 1,227 : na. Other. Sk Shak eee xs) 2 
3,630 4,160 n.a. | Other working conditions.......... 18,6 Sel. 
3,411 1,463 n.a. Sob security...) Se.keeena ce. eee Wt 
2,385 1,099 0.2. Shop conditions and policies..... 7.4 9. 
1,112 1,613 na. Work load et cu.ctet ee ene 1.0 1 
1,553 757 na. Qthors saviaepnercte cen en acicete 9 4 
1,249 655, na. Interunion or intraunion matters.... 4.3 3. 
1,301 428 na, Sympathy sos Nee eects ll E 
Sieeiais 1,035 330 na. Union rivalry or factionalism..... 1.5 1, 
Reims 707 330 26,219 Surisdictionsaescce sce eee 1.6 1 
reat detscele's fie 604 314 12,632 Other. adeeratan see Jl A 
ean aconibda 921 289 5,352 Not reported....,... one Tae 4 8 Ae 
toaie we 637 183 3,317 AILISSUGS  essws «ss cecenite ose eee 100.0) 8 100K 
MP RWOM ‘aioe 810 342 6,893 
841 324 10,502 
Bi isiepeitis Bele 1,695 1,168 16,872 ‘ : 
ae ies tae) nace Termination of Strikes in 1948 
Sadooteee 2,014 1,117 15,456 De Sl ee ee 
Mae ciais 0 2,172 789 13,902 
DUReaBOe 4,740 1,861 28,425 Strikes 
Rowe ae 2,772 688 9,148 (per cent 
etiataree% « 2,613 1,171 17,812 Methods of termination of total) 
MYateljaivvayels 2,508 577 6,701 
Actas ast 4,288 2,363 23,048 Agreement of parties reached: 
Phcancesa; 2968 840 4,183 Directli.. tose tena Ree 54.4 
Reece sisiete 3,752 1,981 = 513,50) Assisted by impartial chairman..... 7 
ie ciXc\sie"es 4,956 2,116 8,721 Assisted by government agencies....| 24.6 
Beanies eaves 4,750 3,467 38,025 Terminated without formal settlement] 16.6 
1 dee ~ 4,985 4,600 116,000 Employers discontinued business...... 1.3 
is 3,693 2,170 34,600 Not'reported ey eee sc ae ae, 2.2 
Beers 3,419 1,960 34,100 
3,606 3,030 50,500 
Pree slcfo:s 1,970 1,085 23,100 
.=Dot available. *First six months, preliminary. Sources: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


WHAT WE EARN AND SPEND—WHAT LIVING COSTS US 


Who gets the money?” is a favorite topic for political debate and more violent action, — 
7 section shows how much different groups in the economy—workers, farmers, pro- 
fessional persons, businessmen—receive of the total national income and how they 
end it. 
rer the long trend the American economy has been characterized by a steady rise in 
he real income of all groups. These increases have been particularly pronounced during 
he war years, as shown by the fact that 46 per cent of all families have incomes 
f $3,000 or more against 6.3 per cent in 1935-36. Higher production made possible by 
reater capital investment per wage earner and greater production efficiency has en- 
ble dus to achieve this steady improvement. Thanks to steadily rising farm prices, — 
m income scored the most notable advances during recent years. i 


he increase in money incomes, however, does not tell the full story. Along with wage 
\d other earnings, prices too have soared, as they always do in periods of war activity. 

e cost of living had soared almost 75 per cent since 1939, farm prices and raw 
ial costs had more than doubled during the same period. Contrary to the experi- 
in previous postwar periods, hopes that the first weakening of prices in the fal 
8 would lead to a gradual return to more normal levels were dashed when all indi 
ed a new upward climb by mid-1950, 


the crucial thing, however, is how each of us fared on the basis of comparing 

ease in our own income with the higher cost of living. In these terms, higher p. 

ve only slowed down, not cancelled out our steady progress to greater economic 

—) greatest relative increase in income went to the farmer, the unde 
(ei erat aeniconas Ae wren aaa © 


VERAGE INCOME OF AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
: WORKERS, UNITED STATES, 1910-49 


INDEX RUNGE (1910-14 = 100) 


*Annval earnings of factory, railroad and mining 
workers divided by sweroge employment 


Average income of 
persons engaged 
in agriculture 


. Average income of 
employed industrial 


1910 1915 1920 1925 1930 1935 1940 1945 


Source: U. S. Dep't, of Agriculture 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor. 


1941 1945 1947 1948 1949 1950* 


Earn- Hours |Earn- Hours |Earn- Hours |Earn- Hours |Earn- Hours |Earn- Hours 
Industry ings Worked] ings Worked} ings Worked| ings Worked] ings Worked] ings Wor 


Anthracite TMT Gon ole cteseisipiaceo's $27.41 28.1 | $48.98 39.2 | $62.77 37.7 | $66.57 36.8 | $56.78 


Bituminous coal mining......... 30.86 31.1} 52.25 42.3] 66.59 40.7] 72.12 38.0] 63.28 32.6 ; 

Metalliferous mining............ 33.28 41.7| 45.86 44.0] 54.63 41.8] 60.30 424] 61.55 40.9| 62.95 é 

Quarrying and nonmetallic mining] 26.25 41.8 | 41.26 46.6} 50.54 45.0] 55.31 44.5 | 56.38 43.3 | 55.07 
MBLCIEDNONG: 5.100 sees aececess- } 31.95 40.1 | csi: 44.77 374) 48.92 39.2 | 51.78 38.5] 53.32 3 

PRE SAD Werecclo cS Fei cccieny.e Sere sce s = z 37.98 45.5] 53.56 44.6 | 60.26 44.7] 62.85 44.7] 63.22 4 
_ Electric light and power......... 36.54 39.8} 50.05 43.5} 56.69 41.9} 60.74 41.8] 63.99 41.5] 65.31 


_ Street railways and busses...... 35.42 46.5 | 50.50 51.4] 57.14 468] 61.73 461} 64.61 44.9] 65.29 4 
Wholesale trade..........2..... 32.32 41.0 | 44.07 42.7} 51.99 41.0} 55.58 40.9] 57.55 40.7] 58.43 : 


Menetail trade... occ. l ec eee 21.94 42.5 | 28.31 40.3 | 40.66 40.3 | 43.85 40.3} 45.93 40.4] 46.39 | 
Hotels (year-round).,........... 16.09 45.6 | 24.53 44.2 | 29.36 45.2 | 31.41 44.3] 3284 44.2 | 33.15 
BMMERINUMOSN ar ix 'se vials wisa gare wos 19.00 43.3 | 28.61 43.4} 32.71 42.6} 34.23 41.9 | 34.98 41.5] 34.95 J 
_ Dyeing and cleaning............ 21.70 43.6 | 32.94 43.3 | 38.30 41.9 | 39.50 41.1 | 40.71 41.2 40.10 


_ Private building construction..... 35.00 34.7 | 53.86 39.1 | 63.13 37.6] 68.85 37.3] 70.95 36.7 


y 


© First 4 months average. NOTE: Data prior to 1947 not strictly comparable with that of later years, 


Farm Income—-Estimated Receipts from Major Farm Marketings 
(in millions of dollars) 


Source; U.8. Department of Agriculture, 
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DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME OF FAMILIES AND SINGLE CONSUMERS 
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1935-36 1946 


SOURCE, NATURAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE, U.S. BUREAU OF LABAR STATISTICS, AND FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 


Average Earnings and Hours Worked Per Week 


in Manufacturing Industries 
Source; U.S. Department of Labor. 


1939 1945 1946 1947 1949 19502 
Karn- Hours |Earn- Hours |Earn- Hours |Earn- Hours |Harn- Hours|Earn- Hours 
Industry ings worked] ings worked] ings worked] ings worked] ings worked| ings worked 
All manufacturing’.............. $24.23 37.7 | $45.08 43.4 | $49.97 40.4 | $54.14 40.1 | $54.92 39.2 | $56.52 39.7 
Durable goods................. 26.90 38.0] 49.81 44.1 | 5246 40.6 | 57.11 40.5] 58.03 39.5} 59.93 40.3 
Primary metal industries...... na. n.a. na, na} 55.24 39.8} 61.03 40.1 | 60.78 38.3] 63.67 39.6 
Iron and steel foundries..... na. a. na. na. | 54.80 41.2} 58.45 40.7} 55.09 37.2 | 50.12 39.7 
Nonferrous foundries,...... na. a. fia. na.] 54.92 40.0} 59.96 40.0] 60.92 39.0] 63.31 40.1 
Fabricated metal products..... na. 1.4. na. na} 52.06 40.8} 56.68 40.6 | 57.82 39.6 | 59.96 40.4 
MIADO 20GIS.5. Seincisecele yas fa. fa. na. na.} 51.66 41.2] 56.07 40.9} 54.54 386) 56.27 39.4 
Hardware.................. na. na. na, ma.| 49.45 41.5) 54.26 40.4} 56.28 39.3] 60.84 41.3 
Structural metal products. . . na. 1.4, na. ma. | 53.57 41.3] 58.17 41.2} 59.90 40.5] 60.28 40.2 
Electrical machinery.......... 27.50 38.6 | 47.15 44.1] 51.26 40.3 | 55.66 40.1 | 56.96 39.5 | 58.65 40.6 
Machinery, except electrical...) 29.27 39.3} 53.02 45.8} 55.89 41.4] 60.52 41.2] 60.44 39.5] 62.95 40.4 
Transportation equipment?,.,.} 30.51 38.9} 56.10 43.7 | 58.87 39.3] 61.58 39.0} 64.95 39.2] 68.15 402 
Automobiles............ «+.{ 32.91 35.4] 51.99 41.3} 57.45 39.0] 61.86 384] 65.97 3891 70.18 408 
Lumber and wood products... na. fa. na. n.a.{ 47.36 41.8] 51.38 41.5} 51.72 40.6] 50.98 40.0 
Furniture & fixtures....,..... na. 1.4, ma. ma.| 45.64 41.6] 48.99 41.1] 49.48 40.1 | 51.91 41.5 
Stone, clay and glass....,....} 24.30 37.6 | 40.60 43.1 | 49.07 41.1] 53.46 40.9] 54.45 3981] 55.73 40.0 
Nondurable goods.............. 22.11 37.4 | 38.87 42.4 | 46.96 40.1 | 50.61 39.6] 51.41 38.8] 52.80 39.1 
Textile—mill products........ 17.09 36.6 | 31.56 41.2 | 41.26 39.6] 45.59 39.2] 44.83 37.7 | 47.05 39.0 
Cotton, silk, synthetic fibers] 14.47 36.7 | 28.62 41.3 | 40.30 40.1 | 44.36 39.4] 42.89 37.2] 46.43 39.7 
Woolen and worsted goods..| 19.50 36.4 | 36.81 41.6 | 46.28 40.0 | 52.45 40.1} 51.19 389 | 51.86 39:2 
Apparel and other finished 
textiles..,...........,-..] 1844 34.5] 32.15 36.9] 40.84 3631] 42.79 362] 41.89 35.8] 42.90 361 
Leather................-..| 19.42 36.2] 35.58 41.1 | 40.61 38.6} 41.66 37.2] 41.61 36.6]. 43.23 37.4 
ROOD Feri aiustoute ce sieaaees s 24.80 40.3 | 40.10 44.9 | 48.82 429] 51.87 42.0] 53.58 41.5 |. 54.37 408 
MDAOCO rte icly tin'es oialeed o/c 17,09 35.4 | 32.27 41.7 | 35.26 38.7 | 36.50 381] 37.25 37.1] 38.97 36.6 
BRNGI tae on esias/okc eo aicinee aie 24.08 40.1 | 41.11 45.9] 50.21 43.1 | 55.25 42.8] 55.96 41.7] 57.91 424 
Printing and publishing.....]| 32.91 37.4} 47.93 4141] 60.75 40.1] 66.73 39.3} 70.28 38.7 | 71.41 38.5 
Chemicals........... deeies > 25.97 39.5} 44.66 44.5] 51.13 41.5} 56.23 41.5] 5863 41.0] 60.21 41.2 
Petroleum and coal......... 33,11 36.5} 56.71 46.2} 60.89 40.7} 69.23 40.7 | 72.36 40.4| 72.74 403 
RBBAI 14 hihi os sithdck.< 28.26 36.9} 50.28 44.0] 55.32 39.8] 56.78 39.0] 57.79 38.3] 60.46 39.5 


1 Average weekly earnings in 1919 = $23.29, 1929 = $26.40, 1932 = $17.86. Aver: eh worked per week in 
BL & 1933 = 38 he. ? Fleur 39 


1914 = 51.0, 1919 = 47.8, 1929 = 45.7, .2, * Average of first. four.months. 


res for 19 
exclude automobiles, ‘Figures. for 1939 and 1945 are for cotton goods. only. NOTE: Data. prior to 1947 not 


strictly comparable; p y estimated by Research Institute. Designation n.a. means not availahie. 
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__. Type of share 


ca National income SCOR RGS OSU RE GC ba ae 


_ Compensation of employees 
moe Wapes and:-salaties.... <2 ..0. 002.5 
Ririvatewetecme ta ranhe ca Ge ase 


Supplements to wages and salaries... . 
~~ Employer contributions for social in- 
wae SULANCES: Soh oot os oss eas ean ek 


Income of unincorporated enterprises 
and inventory valuation adjustment 
Business and professional............ 
Income of unincorporated enterprises 
Inventory valuation adjustment...... 
WL Gos HE a eee ea Re eR 


Corporate profits and inventory valuation 
adjustment wes: scp ael.uaey kao 
Corporate profits before tax........... 

- Corporate profits tax liability........ 
os Corporate profits after tax .......... 
Fy Dividendso st testes.) 7 oa 
k Undistributed profits........... 
__ Inventory valuation adjustment........ 


NTLICE ohana GaSe aaa 


$ PER WEEK 


1915 1920 


282 aiene 


1925 
_ SOURCE:'U.S, DEPTS, OF LABOR AND’ COMMERCE 


1933 


39,584 


29,330 
28,825 
23,660 
270 
4,895 
505 


133 
372 


5,207 
2,925 
3,450 
—525 
2,282 
2,018 


—1,981 
162 
524 
—362 
2,066 
—2,428 

—2,143 


5,010 


1941 


103,834 


64,280 
61,708 
51,537 
1,862 
8,309 


2,572 


1,983 
589 


16,504 
9,566 
10,210 
—644 
6,938 
4,322 


14,615 
17,232 
7,846 
9,386 
4,465 
4,921 
—2,617 


4,113 


HOURLY EARNINGS 
(EXCLUDING OVERTIME 


COST OF LIVIN 
1935-39 = 1 


1944 


183,838 


121,163 
116,924 
83,449 
20,638 
12,837 
4,239 


2,937 
1,302 


28,997 
17,156 
17,226 
—70 
11,841 
6,495 


24,046 
24,333 
13,525 
10,808 
4,680 
6,128 
—287 


3,137 


by Distributive Shares (in millions of 
Source: U.S, Department of Commerce. 


1946 1947 


180,286 198,688 
117,098 127,988 
111,227 - 122,059 

90,577 104,803 


7,962 4,068 
12,688 13,188 
5,871 5,929 
3,970 - 3,565 
1,901 2,364 


35,375 35,365 
20,585 19,776 
22,404 21,323 
1,819 —1,547 
14,790 15,589 
6,620 7,059 


18,271 24,732 
23,464 30,489 
9,583 11,940 
13,881 18,549 
5,808 6,561 
8,073 11,988 
—5,193 —5,757 


2,922 3,544 


1945 


of Average first 


dollars) 


1948 


223,466 


140,187 
134,357 
115,659 
3,970 
14,728 
5,830 


3,061 
2,769 


39,791 
22,116 
22,510 
— 394 
17,695 
7,506 


31,848 
33,880 
12,969 
20,911 
7,467 
13,444 
— 2,032 


4,134 


1949 


216,831 100. 


140,555 


134,172. 
113,733 


4,324 
16,115 


6,383 


3,464 
2,919 


34,373 — 


20,977 
20,282 
695 
13,396 
7,330 


29,858 
27,625 
10,601 
17,024 
7,821 
9,203 
2,233 


4,715 


total, 


1949 


Consumer Income and Spending 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


For every $10 change in consumer Changes up For every $10 change in consumer 
income, spending for these goods or down by: income, spending for these goods 
Durables : Gasoline & oil 
Radios, phonographs, parts & records Magazines, newspapers & aren: music 
Pianos & other musical instruments Selected Services 
Ticket brokers’ mark-up on admissions 
Admissions—legitimate theatres & opera 
Fur storage & repair,..-........-.... Ganoee b 
Steam railway (except commutation) fares... 
Photo developing & printing 
Domestic service 
Taxicab—fares & tips 
Net payments—mutual accidents & sick bene- 
efrigerators, & washing & sewing machines. . fit associations 
hina, glassware, tableware & utensils i 
ndurables Telegraph, cable & wireless 
chased meals & beverages—dining cars & Beauty parlor services 
Physicians—services 
wers, seeds & potted plants Admissions—motion-picture theatres 
‘Stationery & writing supplies Intercity bus—fares 
mp Clothing & accessories except footwear interest on personal debt 
: hased meals & Pe ae ae Street & electric railway & local bus—fares. . . 
ee ee wiahistnan Stem ralay-—conmuain fares 
let articles & preparations TOL PHOUG 26 ore:s.0 og 270 sie corsie ernie e tet eters 
rug preparations & sundries Gas crrectislciears sepise ee ceevecsenberprccsecce 
obacco ieee & smoking supplies Electricity............ Meete ects Wan s aittoneleceers 


Consumer Spending 
Source; U.S. Department of Commerce. 


(in millions of dollars) 
1929 1982 1989 1941 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 


21,374 12,719 21,072 26,476 45,924 53,738 60,483 64,033 
11,018 5973 8,299 10,483 20,247 22,419 23,144 24,085 
1,116 817 1,004 1,208 2,077 2,186 2,261 2,245 
11,421 8,964 8940 9,863 12,205 13,047 14,603 16,070 
10,509 6,675 9461 11,724 14,865 19,012 22,717 24,420 
3,620 2,575 3,386 3,961 5902 7,015 7,812 8,517 
5,221 3,111 3,725 4,099 4,787 5,536 6,232 7,020 
7,496 3,924 6,250 8241 6,694 11,648 14,876 16,856 
j 4,327 2,439 3,446 4,225 6,314 8934 9,733 10,040 
cation and research 664 571 628 692 871 1,033 1,316 1,491 
nd welfare activities 1,196 973 938 1,014 1,572 1,605 1,589 1,740 
i 799 467 317 269 ~=1,621 734 804 929 
78,761 49,208 67,466 82,225 123,079 146,907 165,570 177,446 178, 832 


Income, 
Expenditures and Savings 
(in billions of dollars) 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


1929 1983 1939 1941 1945 


” spendable income*............-. 67.3 48.9 706 87.5 117.7 
pr HTICOMG ns de uss EMitview sieve ne V 82.5 45.2 70.2 92.0 151.1 
Reais sine 78.8 46.3 67.5 82.3 123.1 
3.7 —1.2 2.7 9.8 28.0 
le as ne ad. ep a. —_ > rs = . < in. 
a income a pa tor changes in U.S. Buréau of Labor Statistics Consumer Price 


MNF OAAMDRNIKOEMwWYH 


Est. cash income 


_- Crops 
Year | 

mel919 ess 7,674 
eae 9 95.125 
me l98ly. <> 2;536 
NOS ae rar|: 01997. 
19330...4 2473 
1935....| 2,978 
=o 193f....| _ 3,948 
1938,...| 3,190 
1939....] 3,366 
1940....} 3,471 
1941....] 4,716 
194255.,| 6,331 
1943....} 7,980 
1944....] 9,038 
1945....| 9,538 
~ 1946....| 10,852 
~ 1947....] 13,504 
1948....] 13,485 
 +1949....] 12,566 
ea 1950". |; 3,585 

varia’ 


Livestock 
and 
livestock 
products 


6,928 
6,171 
3,835 
2.746 
2,841 
4,108 
4,902 
4,496 
4,511 
4,895 
6,474 
9,058 

11,479 

11,333 

11,979 

13,668 

16,509 

17,061 

14,952 
7,029 


: illions 


of dollars) _ 


Total 

Government cash 
payments income 
766 9,132 
586 11,776 
697 16,086 
672 20,131 
804 21,175 
769 22,286 
800 25,319 
314 30,327 
257 30,803 
186 27,704 
191 10,805 


“ia for first 6 months, not adjusted for seasonal 


Monthly Farm Wage Rates 


Farm wage rates 
(average) 
With Without 


“Year board board 

me 1910) |... $21.22 $28.08 
71 aR 51.73 65.40 
fae 1922) |. B27) AG.38 
mn'1929...s... 40.61 51.22 
1933... 18.07 25.67 
9372... 28.00 36.32 
mt 1939...) 27.39 35.82 


4 
_ down discontinue 


“AY ZO 


"1920 


1950*. . 


Back to 
Normal 


1925 


Farm wage rates 


(average) 
With Without 
board _ board 
$34.85 $43.64 

61.91 72.51 
82.30 95.40 
96.00 111.00 
100.50 116.25 
100.00 T 
95.33 T 


_ * Average of the 1 first of Jan., April and July. t Break- 


Sete 
\ 


Depression 


Mt 


1930 


GROSS FARM INCOME: = 
NET INCOME AND PRODUCTION 


EXPENSES OF FARM OPERATORS a 
1910 -1949 


fon IZ UA Net ieee 
farm ane duction 
income il oxpenses 


w& 
°o 


: mee 


BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 


1910 1920 1930 1935 1945 1946 1947 194 
SOURCE: U.S. DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE 


1935 


WHAT HAS GONE UP 
AND HOW MUCH 
WA 1939 - Peak (1948 - 49) 
(ITD 1939- tow (1949-50) 


July Oct. Aug. July Dec. Aug Jan. Jan. Aug. Aug. Dee. Aug. 
"48 "49 '50 ‘48 °49 '50 "48 '50 '50 ‘48 '49 '50 
Factory Raw Material Farm Manufactured 
‘Hourly Earnings Cost Prices Goods Prices 
_ SOURCE: U.S, DEP'T. OF COMMERCE AND LABOR 


Consumer Price Index (1935-1939 = 100) 


Fuel, a 
electricity, House Miscel- 
All items Food Clothing Rent and ice furnishings laneous* — 


122.5 132.5 115.3 141.4 112.5 111.7 104.6 

97.6 86.5 90.8 116.9 103.4 85.4 101.7 
102.7 105.3 102.8 100.9 100.2 104.3 101.0 

99.4 95.2 100.5 104.3 $9.0 101.3 100.7 
105.2 105.5 106.3 106.2 102.2 107.3 104.0 
116.5 123.9 124.2 108.5 105.4 122.2 110.9 
123.6 138.0 129.7 108.0 107.7 125.6 115.8 
125.5 136.1 138.8 108.2 109.8 136.4 121.3 
128.4 139.1 145.9 108.3 110.3 145.8 124.1 
139.3 158.6 160.2 108.6 112.5 159.2. 128.9 
159.2 193.8 185.8 111.2 121.1 184.4 139.9 
171.2 210.2 198.0 117.4 133.9 195.8 149.9 
169.1 201.9 190.1. 120.8 137.5 189.0 154.6 
168.4 199.7 185.0 123.2 140.0 185.4 155.3 


es transportation, medical care, household operation, recreation, personal care. 
‘age for first 7 months. 


_ WHOLESALE PRICES All Commodities —Yearly Average 


1926= 100 


1749.17 6617704790 1790 149918! o! 
| __ Source; U. S. Dep't of Labor a she * Avera: 


versg A 


— Ttem 1913 
Wheat flour........... 3.3 
Corn meal..... i230 
Bread, white... oy HSER? 
Round steak.......... 22.3 
Chuck roast........... 16.0 
Pork chops... 2.5... 21.0 
Bacon, sliced.......... 27.0 
Ham, whole........... By 
Lamb, leg............. 18.9 


1920 


8.1 

6.5 
11.5 
39.5 
26.2 
42.3 
52.3 
39.3 
70.1 
41.6 


tail Prices of Princo Food Items 


- Source: U.S. Department of Labor. 


Prices in cents per pound except for milk (cents per quar 
3 dozen), and tomatoes (cents per N 


1922 


HS: 


3.9 

8.7 
32.3 
19.2 
33.0 
39.8 
36.6 
47.9 
32.9 
13.1 
44.4 
10.3 
57.4 

46 

7.9 

28 
13.4 
20.1 
36.1 
17.0 

7.3 


1929 


1932 1941 
S245. 
36 = 4.3 
70S 8.1 

29.7 - 39.1 

18.5 25.5 

21.5 34.3 

24.2 34.3 
... 304 

23.8 29,7 

27.8 411 

24.4 30.0 

10.7 13.6 

30.2 39.7 
65 7.2 

30.2 31.0 
4.1 4.2 
5.0 5.0 
Lae: 
9359.5 
92° 9.8 

29.4 23.6 
Sere l2a7, 
5.0 5.7 


0. 2 can), 
1943 1944 1946 
6.1 6.5 7.1 
5.6 6.2 75 
8.9 88 10.4 
43.9 41.4 50.1" 
30.2 28.8 35.3% 
40.3 37.3 46.0* 
56:2° 41.1 51.3% 
37.7 35.4 45.6* 
40.3 40.0 47.2" 
52.7. 50.0 71.0 
37.4 36.1 50.1 
15.5 156 17.6 
57.2 54.5 58.6 
ILA SAILS 
44.3. 46.0 50.0 
71 5.3 5.9 
7.5 6.9 6.9 
46 4.7 4.7 
15.0:4=12.0' ==15:0 
166 17.0 19.1 
30.0 30.1 344 
19.0 187 26.3 
6.8 6.8 77 


_ * Average of 10 months only; prices not computed for Sept. and Oct. 


Wholesale Price Indexes by Major Commodity Groups (1926 = 100) 


t Average of first five months, 


Source: U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


t), eggs and oranges (cents per 


1947 1948 1949 1950f 
96 9.8 9.6 
98 10.9 9.1 

125°. 13:9 14:0 

75.6- 90.5 85.3 

51.5; \64.4°. 55.5 = 

T2221 ae AS 

77.7 76.9 66.5 

67.5 68.0 634 

64.2 — J T-2 es 

80.5 86.7 72.5 

59.1 65.6 56.2 
19,65! -21: 3.200218 

69.5 72.3 69.6 
15.1 16.0 - 16.6 

434 447 518 
ed =e \. 
73° 10.6 “4 
50 5.6 4 

193 165 15.2 

247 214 «23.1 

46.9 514 55.4 

SUS 29:0 ane O-e 
9.7 9.4 H 


is t Chem- 
Hides Metals icals | House 
All and Tex- Fuel and Build- and fur- 
com- Farm leather tile and metal ing allied nish- 
i modi- | prod- prod- | prod- | light- | prod- | mate- | prod- ing 
ay Year ties ucts Foods ucts ucts ing ucts rials ucts goods — 
BEND ies s0\siossrs/s's 56.2 50.4 §5.5 47.5 57.8 38.1 105.3 46.5 73.2 49.9 
110 eee §6.1 50.5 50.8 49.4 53.3 46.3 98.0 46,2 82.1 48.9 
“| 70.4 74.3 64.9 60.2 58.4 47.6 85.2 §5.3 82.0 54.0 
STRING fai aie ob 210%s 69.5 71.5 65.4 75.5 54.1 51.8 86.3 53.5 112.0 56.0 
DUPE siniara airs iss 117.5 129.0 104.5 123.8 98.7 105.4 150.6 88.2 165.0 74.2 
“ee 131.3 148.0 119.1 125.7 137.2 109.2 136.5 98.6 182.3 93.3 
BM arle susie s wivtes 138.6 157.6 129.5 174.1 135.3 104.3 130.9 115.6 157.0 | 105.9 
Pee oie iclacla » 154.4 150.7 137.4 171.3 164.8 163.7 149.4 150.1 164.7 141.8 
IEEE Ne ova « sates 97.6 88.4 90.6 109.2 94.5 96.8 117.5 97.4 |. 115.0 113.0 
FE Tie'e, ci elie! s 96.7 93.8 87.6 104.6 100.2 107.3 102.9 97.3 | 100.3 | 103.5 
Bee ecacirs oo akichs 95.3 104.9 99.9 109.1 90.4 83.0 | 100.5 95.4 94.0 94.3 
BAC an 5 > cio:e stele 64.8 48.2 61.0 72.9 54.9 70.3 80.2 71.4 73.9 75.1 
937... = 86.3 86.4 85.5 104.6 76.3 77.6 95.7 95.2 82.6 89.7 
RSE oy cag chases 77.1 65.3 70.4 95.6 69.7 73.1 94.4 90.5 76.0 86.3 
PALIT. clots 6000 2 s.cie 78.6 67.7 71.3 100.8 73.8 ile 95.8 94.8 77.0 88.5 
rere 87.3 82.4 82.7 108.3 84.8 76.2 99.4 | 103.2 84.4 94.3 
Maarayssoidthie' steve aie 98.8 105.9 99.6 117.7 96.9 78.5 103.8 110.2 95.5 102.4 
Bee. Se 103.1 122.6 106.6 | 117.5 97.4 80.8 103.8 | 111.4 94.9 | 102.7 
104.0 | 123.3 104.9 116.7 98.4 83.0 103.8 | 115.5 95.2 | 104.3 
105.8 | 128.2 106.2 118.1 100.1 84.0 | 104.7 117.8 95.2 | 104.5. 
121.1 148.9 130.7 137.2 116.3 90.1 115.5 132.6 | 101.4 | 1116 
Liptay athe 152.1 181.2 168.7 182.4 141.7 108.7 145.0 179.7 127.3 131.1 
bd ..| 165.1 188.3 179.1 188.8 149.8 | 134.2 163.6 | 199.1 135.7 | 144.5 
biniehne 155.0 165.6 161.6 180.4 140.4 131.7 170.2 | 193.3 | 118.6 |} 145.2 
153.1 i 156.4 179.7 137.3 131.5 | 1688 | 194.3 | 116.1 145.4 


tenes 


g a a 


+ Sen Rares 


tomobile tires aud tubes, Re Se pulp, crude rubber and outa? 


ete WHOLESALE PRICES, BY ECONOMIC CLASSES 1926 =100 


Ee ee 
aay PTT 
Nee —- Za manufactured d 

yee re Products 


1926 '27 '28 ‘29 ‘30 '31 ‘32 = "34 '35 '36 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 ‘40 "41 ‘42 '43 '44 ‘45 '46 '47 *48 ‘49, '50* 


* Average first 5 months 


Farm Prices and Parity Prices Farm to Retail Price Spreads 
Source: U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics, for Farm Food Products* 


Actual Source; U.S, Department of Agriculture. 
June 15; 1950 price as - 
% of Retail Net farm Farmer's share oi f 
: Price Parity parity cost value  consumer’s dollars 
Product received price* price Year (dollars) (dollars) (%) 
Reinereretalicyelais,s1e's $1.93 $2.21 87.3% 
& Rye (bushel) Pete Acieieje soie.s vie 1.21 171 70.8 Average: 
R EBICDUSHOI) Scmiscerc a Oeics we ales 191 1.88 101.6 1913-19....... 361 170 47 
Corn RBUSHOLY Ss avigolae <iordc sors 1.34 1.36 98.5 1920-24....... 444 181 4) 
ie Oats CDUSHED) i shes) rer ctasesie)ac0's 80 95 84.2 1925-29....... 439 183 42 
fey (bushel)... 0.2) caa 1.12 1.47 76.2 1930. execs tse 422 163 39 ae 
hum grain (100 pounds). . 1.93 2.87 67.2 1932." Aieceagit see 285 90 32. 
WACOM epracig ests seats sels 01<% 20.80 22.20 93.7 1933 erect ees 277 90 32: |) a 
Cotton (POURD) ay. cose ea dc ote .30 31 96.4 uk eee aoe es 347 134 BE 
ottonseed (ton).............. 46.20 67.10 68.8 TOS6 ee ae bra 350 141 40° 
beans (bushel)............ 2.80 2.55 109.8 ISS 7 came Nenciec 363 151 42-3 
HRS CPOUND) Sipe. cos. ace eld 12 90.0 GSB Seer, rece o ws 329 127 Soins 
eed (bushel)............. 3.68 4.36 84.4 1939 -Prwcosc eke 318 122 38 4 
Bee 1.27, 1.75 72.6 TORQ aera fogs cork 319 127 40 
Meaieie 2.11 2.35 89.8 194] Fron atasdh sis 349 154 44 
AS. Rae eee 2.62 2.65 98.8 th baer teaa ie eee 409 195 48 
Mee nies 1.85 Hey OT. Biel 1949) eae reac a 459 236 51 
Bean ee ts60,. 319.20 92.7 LT een Shae 451 233 Se 
cattle (hundredweight).... 23.70 17.30 136.9 WOAD aicreccis, ceteierege 459 246 54 
calves (hundredweight). . = 20:90) 19:40 133.5 TONG aoa etc se 528 279 5am 
Ie AOD Se 419100 eel 290.8 = ct LOA icnacintc eee 1) OAL 335 (3 52a 
rfat (pound)... Soma .60 71 84.5 1984S rains Race ete 690 351 Si- ae 
, Wholesale (100 pounds).. 3.43 4.41 778 PLAS ts sidiss wigs 646 309 48 
lickens CRUG) Reaaet enaaee 22 29 75.9 UIGO Heereesastcincs 620 294 47 
ee ee EE apes | = Retell com of 1008-80 syonie aqnual pasa 


farm food products by a famil se of three average ¢0 
Parity price is the August 1909-July 1914 average sumers; farm value of equivalent quantities sold 
aes by the rise in index of prices paid by producers adjusted for value of by-products. + Avera; 
Le pouens interest and taxes. first 5 months. 


WHAT WE OWN 

at and how constmners, businessmen and government units save and invest joint y 
ines the enduring wealth of the country. Money, stocks, bonds, property of all 
these make up the stock of American wealth. The facts about them are sti 

ly summarized and analyzed in the present section. 

following figures on the expanding ownership of modern conveniences point uy 

ise in American living standards. 

A tomobiles: 8,000 in 1900; 17,500,000 in 1925; 36,292,703 today. 

Telephones: 1,355,900 in 1900; 16,935,900 in 1925; 40,709,398 today. 

mes he rae radios: 3,500,000 in 1925; 39,281,230 today; plus 3,600,000 homes with 

f ion today. 

es with electric washers: 3,500,000 in 1926; 25,563,800 today. 

domes with electric ranges: 370,000 in 1926; 6,706,000 today. 

Hor es with vacuum cleaners: 5,200,000 in 1926; 19,660,500 todayi.o st. a 

Hom es with electric refrigerators: 142,000 in. 1926;..29,500,000 todayn. 


ecte Types of Individual Savings — aN 
(in millions of dollars) : 


‘Source: ‘Federal Rete ve Boge, Treaaury Department, Becurities and Exchange Commission; ‘“‘The Insurance Year 


a : " Federal Home Department of Commerce, 
—_— S$ + —_—— 
: 1939 1943 ss 1943 1945 1946 1947 1948 
a 
26,488 


10,523 10,532 =—-:11,738~—-15,385 = «416,869 ~—«:17,746 18,387 

15,258 15,884 © 19,224 30,135 = 33,808 += 35,249 +35 804 
1,278 = 1,313 1,786 2,932 3,283 3,416 Sis2on 
4,060 4,652 5,494 7,365 8,548 8,745 9,923 


31,256 37,509 40,800 = 43,679 47,320 


Government pension and trust funds...... 7,369 10,369 16,569 26,369 29,869 33,269 36,669 
paeossavings bonds... ....:. 0.6. sess.s- 2,229. 6,212 27,363 48,183 49,776 52,053 55,051 
~_ Demand LTO LESS ee pee ee 8,300 11,400 18,200 26,500 31,100 32390 30,800 
_ Currency S COL CRESS CNEL SECS Oe REE 4,200 6,800 14,400 20,800 20,800 20,600 19,900 


76,185 93,650 146,029 215,178 234,853 247,057 257,193 


Money in Circulation 
(in millions of dollars) 
Source: U.S, Treasury Department. 


Federal 
Gold Silver Sub- United Federal reserve 
certifi- Silver certifi- _ sidiary Minor States reserve bank 
June 30 Total* cates dollars cates silver coin notes notes notes 


| Boo acls pase 4,746 935 44 387 284 115 262 1,693 4 


GLE 5,695 716 30 353) 5 256 114 289 2,780 3 ae 
) JURE BSAA 5,567 117 32 702 296 125 285 3 223 82 
| 1 CEY AR 6,447 88 38 1,078 341 144 282 4,169 33° 
BGS0R. sass 6,461 79 39 1,230 342 146 262 4,114 30 
EEE Sere 7,047 72 42 1,454 361 155 266 4,484 26 
ELSA... 7,848 67 46 1,582 384 169 248 5,163 2 
SCD Saeeanere 9,612 63 §3 1,714 434 194 300 6,684 20 
IAD eco 12,383 59 66 1,754 504 213 317 9,310 19 
RE Sa 17,421 57 84 1,649 610 236 322 13,747 584 
| SEE See 22,504 54 103 1,588 700 263 322 18,750 597 
1949.65... 26,746 52 125 1,651 788 292 323 22,868 527 
NG os. 28,245 50 140 2,025 843 317 317 23,973 464 
ST an 28,297 48 148 2,061 876 331 320 23,999 . 406 
Le 27,903 45 156 2,062 919 346 321 23,600 353 
B99 os. 27,493 43 164 2,061 940 - 355 319 23,209 309 


p1950........5. 27,154 41 170 2,177 964 361 321 22,759 274 


ae * Includes Treasury notes of 1890 and for 1929 and 1932 gold coin. 


‘Sales and Redemptions of United States | Distribution of Consumer Liquid 
Savings Bonds 

(in millions of dollars) 
Source: U. 8. Treasury Department, 


_ Amount Amount Spending units 
__ All Series Re- out- | Series Re out- ranked by incomes 1949 
demp- stand- E  demp- stand- a 


1948 


are * - ti i Highest tenth....... aie sf (eae 43 
ere | Beets He PEE | stand tanth ee nw 
1941 3,036 168 6,140 1,145 111,134 Third tenth.......... ave a 
rie 13,729 1,585 27,363 | 10,344 1,380 15,957 Fourth-tenth............ 8 7 
12,937 5,558 48,183 | 9,822 4,963 30,727 Fifth: tenth. «010 sais etetae eats tO 5 
7,427. 6,427 49,776 | 4,466 5,423 30,263 Sixth tenth.............. 6 6 
6,694 5,126 52,053 | 4,085 3,930 30,997 Seventh tenth........... 6 4 
7,295 5,144 55,051 | 4,224 3,728 32,188 Eighth tenth............. 3 “ee . 
5,833 5,101 56,707 | 4,208 3,448 33,766 Ninth tenth............. 4 4 
3,049 2,869 57,536 | 2,036 1,775 34,494 Lowest tenth............ be ‘ a P 


Allunits....scce0] 1 


1 t End of year. t Jan. to June, inclusive. |... 


WHAT WE OWE 


“Much modern wealth is also debt; one man’s asset is frequently another man’ ‘Ss liabil 
or example, while 85 million Americans consider their $50 billion in war and oie ; 
nds as assets they own, the bonds are als: abilities which, as part of the public. Geeu 
ust be financed or retired. 


- Our steadily growing national debt was mw7"'iiplied by the war. Worried by the size of 
this debt and the burden it enforced on the economy in the form of interest charges, 
ople were sharply divided on the question of how much of our current income should — 
“used for debt retirement. 


The debt we incur as individuals took a nose dive early in the war, partly because of 
overnment restrictions and partly because many of the goods we normally buy on credit — 
ust weren’t available. With the end of the war, however, consumer credit began to rise 
sharply, but came under new controls when rearmament became necessary. 


Net Debt in the United States* 


din billions of dollars) 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


1916 


1920 1925 


1930 


1935 1940 


1945 


1947 1948 1949 


Bsiei-ielels|oleldis\ais s/s cle aie « : z 20.3 16.5 34.4 448 252.7 2233 2165 218.6 
bvignvaccudgan 44 5.9 10.0 14.1 16.0 16.5 13.7 14.4 16.2 18.5 
hadooneee i . 30.3 61.3 


State i 72.7 ! ; : E 
maltiatalats aise aie #5 29.1 32.6 39.7 §1.1 43.6 43.7 38.3 46.1 50.9 54.4 
i SoceSnecneenon 11.1 25.1 33.0 38.2 31.2 31.9 47.0 60.0 62.7 §7.2 
36.3 48.1 59.7 71.6 50.6 54.0 55.4 72.7 84.5 93.8 
tipiren aos 5.8 10.2 9.7 9.4 74 6.5 47 49 5.1 5.4 
i neuhea: eae 8.5 11.9 21.6 32.7 26.1 27.2 27.8 39.9 46.3 515.5 
fee. Fatiiseses: 2.0 3.9 28 2.4 1.5 2.6 2.5 3.6 5.5 6.4. 
Nonfarm...} 20.0 22.1 25.6 27.1 15.6 17.7 20.5 244 27.7 30.5 
; Total private debt.....| 76.5 105.8 132.2 160.8 125.4 129.6 140.7 178.8 198.1 205.5 — 


82.1 1354 162.7 


of year. od J 


Pul blic Debt of the United States ; Consumer Credit 4 
Source? U. 8. Treasury Department. (in millions of dollars) 
ie Source: Federal Reserve Board. 


el ot Gross debt 
~ y Amount Tnstall- Charge 
t (in millions of Per capita ment account Cash 
é dollars) (dollars) sale sale loan 
End of year Total® debt » debt debtt 
$ &% $ 15.87 nn : 


ay aaa 2,515 1,749 = -2,768 


2,678 75.0100 01932)on, See 4,093 999 1,114 1,489 
1,263 16.600). 21099) eae Wins & 3,912 «1,122 1,081 1,242 
1,191 AYB5't} 1935 cee eee 5,419 ‘1,805 1,292 «1,850 
24,299 PENIS SOG aa anuahndc 7,491 2,752 1459 2,713 
16,931 139/04)5|s:1938\e ol 7,047 = -.2,313 1,487 -2,724 
16,185 AS15121 19309, ee ete 7,969 2,792 154400 ; 
19,487 156.10 | 1940........ sal ae S115 ae 3'450 1,650 
22,539 ATS ASS TSA Terepe 9,862 3,744 1,764 
28,701 22565 194 2uie ee 6,578 «1,617 1,513 
36,425 282.751) 194g thee senna 5,378 882. ‘1,498 
40,440 308.98 | 1944............ 5,803 891 1,758 
72,422 537.80 | 1945............ 6,637 942 1,981 
136,696 1,001.46 | 1946............ 10,191 1,648 3,054 
201,003. 1455167) 1947 eet 13,673 3,086 3,612 
258,682 1,353.21)" 1949 ee eee 16,319 4,528 3,854 
oder pace 1949 8 cutee 18,779 «6,240 3,909 
, 793. 19605)... 8 .-| 20,979 ‘ 654 

AoW Gesad es chile. 252,292 1,721.30 ie : es A 


SI) aarizsr——hnn'tz | * tauaes service erate, ai) 


) a Ew ree a t Installment and Spat 
for 1800 are as of Jan. 1." Sat mies t End of Aligust, preliminary, 


_ U.S. Foreign Trade 

__U. 8. foreign trade during 1949 con- 
tinued to recede from the record 1947 
value. The 1949 export value was $12 bil- 
lion, a decline of 5 per cent from the 
1948 value. In value, it was more than 
_ four and a half times the average of the 
_ prewar period 1936-38; in volume, more 
than twice. 


The $6,626-million import value in 1949 

_ was a decline of 9 per cent from the record 

_ 1948 value of $7,100 million, but the de- 

line principally reflected price decreases. 

Volume was only slightly under the 1948 
level. 


U.S. exports in 1949 were hit by the con- 
_tinuing shortage of dollars, particularly 
during the latter part of the year. Imports 
Were affected by the slowdown of U. 8. 
_ business activity during early 1949 and by 
_the postponement of import purchases 
pending the widespread September cur- 

rency devaluations. 


_ Currency devaluations, record U, S. busi- 
hess activity, rising prices and stepped-up 
‘production abroad helped raise imports to 
new record levels during the first six 
months of 1950, when they were at an 
annual rate of $7,500 million. Exports con- 
tinued to sag during the first half of 1950, 
reflecting decreased foreign-aid expendi- 
tures, increased foreign competition, and a 
continued “dollar shortage.” Exports dur- 


TABLE I 


_ United States Exports, Imports and 


Merchandise Trade 
(Value in millions of dollars) 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


Excess 
ae Imports | of exports 
. Yearly | . Total General |\aspercent| (+) or 

average | exports® | imports | of exports | imports 
and year (—) total 
1936-38... 2,489 +478 


eles sces 
THe sessee 
saeee 


é orts, including re-exports, Data for the war and 
eer years include lend-lease and aid and relief ship- 
ts a3 well as the usual commercial trade. Civilian 


ATES AND THE WORLD ECONOMY _ 


ing this period were at an annual rate of 
less than $10 billion. _ eae 
Table I presents the value of U. S. e: 
ports, imports, and the balance of mer- 
chandise trade from 1936 to 1950; table pee 
shows the changes in quantity, unit value __ 
and total value of United States exports 
and imports. ‘ eas 
As a result of increased imports and de- _ 
clining exports, the U. S. surplus on mer- 
chandise account was reduced from a rec- 
ord $9,607 million in 1947 to $5,374 million 
in 1949. The 1949 export balance was still 
extremely large, however, as the value 
exports was almost twice that of im 
ports. In 1936-88 exports exceeded im 
ports by only 19 per cent in value, annu 
exports during this period averaging $2,96 


TABLE II 
Indexes of U.S. Exports and Impo: t 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Yearly average Quantity |Unit value 


Total exports, United 
States merchandise :1 


100 


1936-98! 2 100 
193041 135 102 
1942-44. 000, 269 148 
1929 Sa ct 136 130 
1938525, Sie ee 108 104 
WL one 157 109 
1942) SA wets 206 133 

301 146 

290 167 

197 167 

206 1582 

259 188 

275 188 

214 200 

220 185 

185 176 

100 100 

104 105 

97 140 

16 154 

114 108 

17 yee 

87 i290 are 

97 Gan 

105 151 

107 155 

113 172 

109 21 

123 235 

120 224 

135 224 | 


i 

1 Indexes for the war and postwar years co 
lease, UNRRA, other aid and relief, and cor 
exports. 2% Apparent price decline is due to the « 
ing part in total trade of lend-leasdé export 
shown a greater price rise during the war 
non-lend-lease goods. In 1945 the unit val 
lend-lease exports was 144 (1936-38 as 100) a 
with 167, the unit value of total exports a: 
‘this. table. . + Excluding..civillan _ supplies... 


/ civilian supplies, § Figst_5 months. oie 


0.5 5 
78 5.0 
11.5 5.8 
sees 6.7 5.1 
Jocedcesevaes 5 6.2 5.9 
20 47 


Ilion as compared with $2,489 for im- 
rts. 


Altogether, the difference between total 
. receipts during 1949 on current ac- 
nt ($16 billion) and U. S. payments to 
ign countries ($9.7 billion) amounted 
6.2 billion. Foreign countries financed 
eficit in their dealings with the U. S. 
. S. government grants and loans ($5.9 
on) and by a net increase of U.S. pri- 
investment abroad (%.8 billion). Dur- 
g the year, foreign countries increased 
eir holdings of U. S. gold and dollar re- 
. Table ITI shows how the surplus of 
American goods and services to other coun- 
tries was financed for 1936-38, 1946-49, 
and the first half of 1950. 


e big gap between what the JU. S. 
by exports of goods and services and 
foreigners supply it, accounts for the 
ed “dollar shortage.’ Despite con- 
| reduction of this gap during 1949 
ae first half of 1950, the dollar prob- 
still large. Although production in 
foreign countries now approximates 
eeds prewar levels (see Table IV for 


t to increase imports, particularly of 
inufactured goods. Goods often do not 
to U. S. buyers; foreigners lack 
owledge of U. S. marketing and selling 
niques; competition with low-priced, 
roduced goods is difficult; and tariff 
and customs regulations are still 
stacles to imports. 


he same time, the U. S. still re- 
the best source of supply of ma- 
y, equipment and many materials 
eded foreign recovery and continued 
opment of economically backward 
a8, With dollars earned’ by exports to 
€ United States limited, foreign’ couns 


TABLE III - : . 
Exports of Goods and Services and Means of Financing 


(Billions of dollars) 
Source; U.S, Department of Commerce. 


Liquidation of Outflow of 
Surplus of exports | U.S. government | foreign gold and United States Other means of 
i, of goods and sources? dollar assets? private capitalé i 
services! (net) (net) (net) 


all Plan countries), it has been diffi-. 


Austria,...........] 69 95 | 127 


Means of financing 


0.8 —0.2 
19 4 
4.5 8 

8 9 

sate 6 
—2.4 & 


tries during 1949 had to tighten further 
their restrictions on imports of non-essen- 
tial products from this country, so as to 
conserve their dollars to finance the pur- — 
chase of essential imports, 2a 


The problem of financing imports es- 
sential to the maintenance of tolerable 
living standards created the danger that 
communism would spread, and led to the 
enactment of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram in 1948 and the formulation of the © 
Point Four program a year later. European a 
viability had been impaired by war destruc- 
tion, shortages of raw materials, run-down 
equipment and loss of income from foreign 
investment. Idea behind the ECA program — 
is to assist Western Europe by supplying — 
the food, raw materials and industrial 


TABLE IV 


Marshall Plan Recovery Indexes 
Source; Economic Cooperation Administration. — ae 
(Figures pertain to first quarter of years shown.) — 
ese 
Indexes Per cent 
(1938 = 100) change 


Country 1950 |1948-60]1949-50 


Belgium.......++-.| 112 | 120 | 116 
Denmark...........} 132 | 138 | 151 
France. cc cw csvsaen| ehlOL te lean imiey 
Germany, Western...) 411] 70 82 
Greece. Ssvcpeecevacl> 169 82 97 
Ireland t..ss.cecce| 125 | 182 4 187 
Hel eoatepaoescacsa tak] 95 | 109 
Netherlands,.......| 104 | 120 | 134 
NOFWay ec vecseees| L200) stavanp ag 
Sweden.........+.-| 148 | 160 | 166 
United Kingdom....| 128 | 137 
All countries........} 97 | 113 


1 Bizone. 


During the first two years of the ECA 


program (April, 1948, through March, 
1950), Marshall Plan countries were au- 
thorized to purchase $8,985 million of re- 
covery goods and services. More than 47 per 
cent of the two-year total was for author- 


izations approved for the purchase of in- 


dustrial items, about 45 per cent for food 
and agricultural commodities, about 7 
per cent for ocean freight, and less than 
i per cent for technical services. Chief 


beneficiary under the program was the 


é 


United Kingdom, with a total of $2,418 
million; France and French territories were 
next with $1,894 million; Italy, third with 
$1,007 million; and Western Germany, 
fourth with $874 million, Table V lists the 
allocation of ECA funds during the first 
two years of the program. 


During the twenties the ratio of exports 
to the total production of movable goods 
averaged about 10 per cent. Table VII 
showing the ratio between exports and the 
total production of movable goods indi- 
cates that, while this proportion declined 


during the thirties and stood at 7.7 per 


cent in 1937, it increased to 12 per cent 
during 1944. The percentage of movable 


TABLE V 


ECA Allotments to Participating 
‘Countries, April, 1948—March, 1950* 
(Millions of dollars) 

Source; Economic Cooperation Administration, 


Apr.; 1948-June, 1949 Total; 
Apr.; 
Condi- 1948- 
Direct | tional Mar.; 
Country grants | aid | Loans| Total | 1956 
Austria...........] 276.9] 3.1} .... | 280.0] 429.4 
Belgium-Luxemburg} 3.0 | 207.5] 50.9 | 261.4] 481.4 
Denmark..........| 90.1 5.1 | 31.0} 126.2 | 197.0 
EGANEE <craigigsicscs 5:2 1,131.7 | 9.7 | 172.0 1,313.4 {1,894.1 

Germany, Western .| 516.1 | 97.4]... 613.5 | 873.72 
Greece............ AGT Teta cell is serge th ae Laduth 1.0 
MCORANG.-... 0.00005 PO IE apes} 8.3 13.2 
Arelatid jos. ce. .5. cewiellueiwte onl E03. |} 786.5) | taZL-6 
DPA ie cicloleia c:e's slaw < 553.7 | 47.3] 67.0 | 668.0 |1,007.0 
Netherlands?..... «| 413.2} 11.3 | 146.7 | 571.1 | 824.1 
Norway...........| 49.6} 16.5} 35.0} 101.1 | 182.0 
Portugal..... Eviste diameter ised. {0 sta 22.0 
“Sweden........-.-| -..- | 25.0] 204] 45.4] 880 
DBD recess dade ohm WEA O ip ra des))| one WO) 273 
STEKGY. 500. -2500. 11.0] 38.0] 49.0] 90.2 


963.0 | 334.0 | 322.7 |1,619.7 |2,417.9 


United Kingdom... 
py 


Totalt.............[4,209.3 [771.4 | 972.3 |5,953.0 |8,984.9 


Bt tn cicaes allotments previously assigned to Bizone 
a>] 3 Excludes 


nd | 


4 mech Zone. ?Includes Indonesia. 

ian relief expenditures by the military 1n occupied 

18 and funds for special programs, such as technical 
e, strategic: materials, and voluntary relief ship- 


TABLE VI 
United States Production of Movable 


Goods, Value of Exports, and the 


Proportion Exported in Selected Years — 
(in billions of dollars) 
Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Exports as ty 


Production percentage 
of movable “\ of ae 

Year goods Exports production 

: gee 

I) CE aioe 20.2 ray | 

1919 sae oae 47.5 7.8 

192). Se 33.9 4.4 

1925 eae 47.2 48 

MY 4 [pee ee 47.5 4.8 

1929 TAA 53.2 5.2 

193732 cee 44.0 3.3 

UR EE egielne ne 41.9 3.1 

1940 re 64.2 5.0 

1943 34 See 113.1 12.6 

TS48 9585 Sy 114.8 14.2. 

1945 eee 102.9 9.6 

I9AG Ss. 100.4 11.9* 

TOA T canons: 130.0 15.0 

1948.02 c 137.5 12.5 

1949..... Abo 127.2 11.8 


* Excluding 1.6 billion dollars of surplus property. — Ms 


goods exported during 1949 was 9.3 per — 
cent, Table VI shows commodity exports 


ports of goods to the gross national prod- 
uct ranged, during the prewar period, from 
a high of 5.9 per cent in 1920 to a low of 
2.5 per cent in 1932. During the 10-year 
period 1920-29, the average ratio was 


@ postwar high of 3.0 per cent. It stood 
2.8 per cent in 1949, ‘ “ja 

Because the percentage of movable 
goods exported and the ratio of ¢ 
modity imports to national income 
small, there is a widespread belief 1 
foreign trade is not important to 
American economy. This view overloo 
the importance of export markets to - 
ticular industries and the strategic 
acter of many imports. Exports ac 
for major percentages of the total U: 
States production of cotton, leaf tobac 
dried fruit, lard, aircraft and parts, sewil 
machines, office appliances, mining m 
chinery, tractors, petroleum products, | 
fur, carbon black and naval stores. \ 
ume exports mean the difference betw 
profit and loss in many American in 
tries. 


Similarly, the United States is depend 
ent upon imports, to supply many 
essential to American. security, © liv 
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tandards and the continued efficient op- 
‘ation of its industry. Coffee, bananas, 
ocoa, chicle, shellac, tin, antimony, cad- 
mium, manganese, chrome, nickel, as- 
bestos, mica, quartz crystals, natural rub- 
ber, silk, diamonds, burlaps, and cordage 
fibres are almost entirely imported from 
abroad. In addition large imports of sugar, 
hides, furs, wool, wood pulp, newsprint, 
lead, zine, copper, bauxite, waxes, tanning 
extracts, vegetable oils and crude petro- 
leum are needed to augment short domes- 
tic production. 


‘Tables VII and VIII list the principal 
United States commodity exports and im- 
‘ports from 1936 to 1949. 


United States exports reflect the indus- 
trial character of the country, 55 per 
cent of total exports in 1949 consisting of 
finished manufactured goods. Semimanu- 
factured goods accounted for 11.4 per cent, 
foodstuffs 19 per cent and crude mate- 
vials 15 per cent. Food exports during 
1949 constituted a higher percentage of 
total exports than prewar, reflecting the 
continued world shortage of foodstuffs. 
United States exports of foodstuffs aver- 
aged only 10.5 per cent of total exports 
prewar. 


_ Foodstuffs represented the most impor- 
tant class of imported goods, amounting 
to 31 per cent of the total. Crude materials 
amounted to 28.1 per cent; semimanufac- 
tures, 18.9 per cent; and finished manufac- 


TABLE IX: Merchandise Trade, by Economic Classes 


(Value in millions of dollars) 
Source: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Pe Or 


tures, 21.6 per cent. Foods not produced in 
the U. 8, and raw materials for U. S. in- 
dustry constituted the most important im- | 
ports. Table IX presents a breakdown of. 
U. S. exports and imports by economic -." 
Classes. : 


Western hemisphere countries are the 
leading market for American exports and — 
the most important source of United 
States imports. In 1949 Canada and the ~ 
other American Republics supplied 58 
per cent of United States imports and 
bought about 39 per cent of total exports. r-- 
The importance of western hemisphere — 
countries in the foreign trade of the 
United States increased greatly during the — 
war and postwar period—prewar these 
countries supplied only 34.7 per cent of 
U. S, imports and received 32.6 per cent — 
of U. S. exports. As a result of the war, 
economic disruption and political insta- F 
bility, Europe and the Far East have de- | 
clined in importance as sources of U. S. 
imports. From the 1936-38 period to 1949, — 
imports from Continental Europe dropped 
from 29.1 to 15 per cent of total U. S. im- 
ports; imports from the Far East dropped — 
from 30.4 to 18 per cent. By 


Latin America has expanded purchases of ; 
United States exports more than any other — 
area. Compared with 16 per cent in the — 
period 1936-38 and 22 per cent in 1946, — 
the American Republics received 23 per 
cent of total U. S. exports during 1948. 


Yearly average and year 


Exports of United States 
merchandise: 


Be 1949. 
mports for consumption: 


Pee eee ee ee es 


Peer seer eserenes 


Po iy 


Fearne tee eneene 


ee es 


IGN B yous void aes ae 
MMELPAO dang gical Asics 


‘equipment includes aircraft, military tanks, explosives, firearms, and other strictly ee items. 


g 1947, export data include civilian supplies sent to occupied areas through the U. 


Finished manufactures 


Semimanu- = 
Foodstuffs factures Excluding Military — : 
military | equipment* — 
Value | Per- | Value | Per- 
cent cent 


17.7 | 1,431 | 48.9 
18.8 | 1,946 | 48.3 
8.9 | 3,895 | 33.4 
8.2 | 4,342 | 45.3 
9.4 | 5,019 | 52.8 
11.8} 98,670 17-2 feeauee 
10.9 | 7,056 | 56.5 |... 

11.4} 6,525 | 54.9 }. 


20.4 478 | 19.4 
22.0 424 | 15.8 
20.1 467 | 14.0 
22.6 632 | 15.5 
19.4 845 | 17.6 
22.1 983 | 17.4 
23.2 | 1,296 | 18.4 |. 
21.6 | 1,246} 18.9 
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The 1949 total amounted to $2,714 million, 
an increase of nearly more than 500 per 
cent over the prewar average, although 
lower than the peak value of $3,858 mil- 
lion in 1947. 


Imports from Latin America totaled 
$2,303 million in 1949, showing an increase 
of more than 300 per cent over the 1936- 
38 average. Normally U. S. imports from 
this area exceeds the value of U. S. ex- 
ports; heavy adverse Latin American trade 
balances with the U. S. of $1,708 million 
during 1947, $832 million in 1948, and 
$409 million in 1949 were largely due to 
heavy deferred demands for goods which 
could not be satisfied during the war and 
to continued inability of European sources 
to supply requirements. Adverse balances 
have greatly reduced Latin American dol- 
lar reserves and led to severe restrictions 
on non-essential imports throughout Latin 
America. 


An outstanding trade development was 
the spectacular reduction of the U. S. 
export surplus during 1949 and the first 
half of 1950. This surplus, which had been 
running at an annual rate of $8.1 billion 
during the second quarter of 1949, was 
narrowed to an annual rate of $2.8 billion 
during the second quarter of 1950. The 
reduction was principally due to a drastic 


‘decline in the value of U. S. commodity 


exports to a level under $10 billion a year, 
reflecting increased foreign restrictions on 
imports of U. S. goods. Another factor 
curbing U. S. exports was increased avail- 
ability of goods from non-dollar sources. 
Imports, however, increased and, by the 
middie of 1950, were running at the record 
rate of $7.5 billion. The increase was due to 
the current record peacetime rate of pro- 
duction in the U. S., increased stockpiling 
of strategic and critical materials as the 
“cold war’ heated up, and the more com- 
petitive prices resulting from the wide- 
spread currency devaluations in the fall of 
1949. 


Table X shows total exports and imports 
by leading countries and areas during the 
period 1936-49, 


U.S. Foreign Investments 
Before the First World War the United 
States was a debtor nation on capital ac- 
count; foreign investments in the United 
States exceeded United States invest- 
ments abroad by $5.7 billions in 1914. 


_ World War I, however, completely changed 


this condition and by the end of 1919, 
United States investments abroad ex- 
ceeded foreign investments in the United 
States by approximately $3.7 billion. As a 
result of the great expansion of American 
foreign investments during the twenties, 


+ our net creditor position, excluding war 


debts, stood at $8.8 billion in 1930 as com- 


>. pared with $3.7 billion in 1919. 
Foreign holdings in. the United. States,. 


on the other hand, increased during the © 
period 1933-39. Foreign capital, seeking 
safety from possible currency devaluation 
and the uncertainties of war, sought ref- 
uge through conversion into dollar hold- 
ings. Short-term dollar holdings of for- 
eigners increased $2.8 Dillion between 1933 
and 1939, while foreign holdings of Amer- 
ican securities largely purchased in the 
stock market, increased by $1.4 billion. At 
the end of 1939, the net creditor position 
of the U. S. had declined to $1.8 billion. 


This movement gave way in 1940-41 to 
a reduction of foreign holdings, principally 
by the British, to finance war purchases 
here. After the entry of the United States 
into the war, however, foreign holdings in 
the United States increased as government 
expenditures abroad for the procurement 
of materials and for the pay and main- 
tenance of troops resulted in substantial 
acquisitions of dollar balances by foreign 
countries. These large foreign dollar bal- 
ances were largely maintained during 1946 
so that the net creditor position of the 
U. S. amounted to only $.8 billion at 
the end of 1946. 

During 1947 the net creditor position of 
the United States rapidly increased as for- 
eign countries reduced their dollar bal- 
ances, liquidated U. S. securities, and drew 
on American loans to finance the huge gap 
between their payments and receipts of 
dollars. The United States government in- 
creased its total loans by $3.9 billion— 
largely as a result of drawings on the 
British loan—and the net increase in pri- 
vate long and short-term credit amounted 
to $727 million. Foreign-held dollar assets 
were reduced by $2.2 billion. As a result of 
these developments the net creditor posi- — 
tion of the United States exceeded $12 
billion at the end of 1947. 


The net creditor position of the U. S. 
has continued to increase since 1947, but 
at a slower rate. U. S. foreign aid during 
this period has been in grants rather than 
loans, and drains on foreign dollar holdings 
were reduced by restricting imports from 
the U. S. During 1948, the net increase in 
U. S. long-term foreign investment was 
$1,760 million; in 1949, $1,270 million; and, 
km the first quarter of 1950, $312 million. 
At the end of 1949 (see Table XI), the 
net creditor position of the U. S. on in- 
vestment account exceeded $15 billion. 


International Bank 


The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, established under 
the Bretton Woods Agreement, began op- 
erations in 1947, 


The Bank has an authorized capital of — 
$10 billion of which $8,348.5 miliion has — 
been subscribed by the 47 member nations 
(Poland, which was an original member of 
the Bank and Fund, has withdrawn from 
membership), In accordance with : the 


Area and country 


NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA: 
Canada....... avec sletetomie e’eretate/ciea kiersiate 
20 American Republics............... 

NMpxicos.jcoaccs es Heosrewhicastedewe 


Colombia........ SRO COCEOL RRC 
Venezuela 
Ret lacnige aeics 
Chile...... 
Brazil.... 
AVRONUDGs ci vccceCrsjcctetecescece 
UCT \ areietarerevore eters’ 
Netherlands Antilles..... Waeadevecnres 


1,128.7 4,182.3 4,071.8 606.5 977.1 
77.0 309.6 306.8 58.6 103.7 

142.6 591.2 497.2 65.0 73.0 ° 
111.8 862.7 820.3 78.9 31.7 
64.7 417.9 458.1 43.2 94.0 
81.2 309.6 283.8 44.9 43.5 
soe 57.3 118.0 85.4 50.6 91.3 
RAWITZERISING Soe « siaceicdsvice'eceacs A 9.3 171.5 142.6 23.5 105.8 
United Kingdom........... re 499.2 644.1 700.4 173.8 289.5 
HEKOY Ses saa ees ccc ses Vastaodeeee 11.5 100.9 120.4 15.5 50.0 
Eastern European countries............ 110 167.7 109.2 103.2 157.1 
BUSS Rat cainecan acanctscoen. 48.7 27.9 6.6 25.1 - 86.8 


OTHER CONTINENTS 


Western Asia (excluding Turkey)....... 20.4 257.7 350.0 15.3 119.1 
BARGE Waliseccw cress vesdissTiveterci. 2 33.3 22.5 2 12.6 
LGlibeé no despa MAE RAEre Ane Wade ted 6.6 43.6 79.4 4.3 26.7 
Pafestine....06..005 Bitee sates aasieee K4 29.2 79.0 o 5.2 
SaddvArabia......essvesscdesvieees 2.22 84.0 84.8 42 16.1 
RGUCASt at cacacetdes sh ase ns ones eases 557.2 1,923.8 1,942.3 757.5 1,340.5 
British Malaya...... cineca santero 7.6 82.0 37.6 ‘174.4 — 269.2 
‘YdbEs Sen cdoAspose CneeeE 43.7 273.3 82.6 75.0 120.3 
PHONG KONE. ses. vesssaas 16.7 84.2 121.3 7.0 3.6 
Japan..... pgLBGaC DDO Soa Naaaades 244.2 324.7 467.5 167.6 62.7 
HNO steviaic cvcinardetaies ssa. OSU 35.43 298.2 253.1 75.08 265.3 
PEARSE See ieevl e nictaseig's'e otsiciere.e off erosellete: 3 17.0 45.6 3 26.1 
~ Indonesia........ Pajesnatinne tee 22.1 92.3 124.3 84.6 86.6 
PHIIPPINES. 0.55. .cccesesscsescdaae 77.3 467.8 439.1 107.3 227.9 
MPRUSH All ates sates sass decevcee en ee oe 67.0 114.3 142.4 25.1 129.3 
New Zealand... CORSO CUT Tari tite 22.3 34.1 42.6 13.4 30.4 
Africa: 
AIGA. cs crenietcc as alcaddesscavees 2.3 37.1 26.3 2.6 3.8. 
Belgian Congo. cssss vcesgesvetees 9 49.0 48.4 2.2 33.0 
GYD Uetersicite stoic slaeleeiteiawaiesc tea ctae. 12.4 36.4 52.9 9.5 30.1 
South Africa, Union of.............- 76.3 492.1 266.0 12.1 135.2 
British West Africa.............000- 7.6 17.0 14.9 21.8 106.3 
TOTALS: ; 
‘ British Commonwealth.............. 1,242.2 3,905.1 3,837.0 891.9 2,955.7 
North America (Northern)...... Oaide 462.1 1,944.7 1,958.2 S522) to 59K5 
ahs North America (Southern)........... 270.2 1,450.6 1,340.1 247.7 946.2 
South America...........5 Sandvine 274.1 1,911.6 1,559.0 325.4 1,559.8 
MMMPELNODG. cacccvsecersaccsve sec seledass 1,242.8 4,279.2 4,114.5 709.4 1,421.1 yk: 
Buat ated ste eraaatekesidesaieo|. 4989 2,129.6 2,218.2 748.2 13459 | 
BURUCHAAsycs2 eecsaisevssees givegsas 90.6 152.8 194.5 40.2 163.7 
am Africa... Bee each gceacnas ie wae 128.2 784.7 615.7 66.1 393.7 


; , All areas......+..... PORE 


Total Exports, and Gener Imports of Merchandise, by Countries 


Includes Canal mane, 1936 and 1937, 2 Arabian Peninsula‘states. % Includes ‘Pakistan’ previous ‘0 


(Value in millions of dollars) 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce 


Exports, including re-exports General imports 


1936-38 1936-38 
average 1948 1949 average 1948 . 


: 453.7 1,912.2 1,939.5 344.8 1,553.6 
S 484.61 3,165.6 2,712.4 542.41 2,351.9 
3 82.5 521.5 462.4 52.7 246.2 
46.51 239.0 262.7 32.21 132.1 
: 78.7 441.0 380.3 sp eleFal 375.0 
¥ 35.9 197.3 175.9 48.3 236.5 
40.9 516.6 518.5 23.0 270.8 
16.4 66.5 86.2 12.8 34.9 
21.4 105.5 142.2 33.6 179.1 
59.9 497.3 381.9 106.9 513.9 
; 79.3 380.9 129.1 81.8 179.9 
: 8.9 60.2 34.6 10.3 §7.7 
: 30.4 81.5 82.4 18.4 120.0 


2,966.5 12,653.1 12,000.2 2,488.9 


k’s charter only 20 per cent of the sub-— 


scribed capital has been paid in. As of 
e 80, 1950, the aggregate paid-in capi- 

al was the equivalent of $1,669.7 million, 
Which $733.5 million was in U.S. dollars. 
In addition to its paid-in capital, the 
ank may obtain funds through the sale 
securities and is authorized to guaran- 
loans made by other agencies. Total 
ans and guarantees made by the Bank 
limited to its subscribed capital. The 
ank began its borrowing operations on 
r 15, 1947 and two bond issues total- 

g $278 million in securities were sold in 
e U. S. An issue of $100 million was re- 


LE XI: Debtor-Creditor Position 


_ of the U.S., End of 1949 
Gin billions of dollars) 
jource: U.S. Department of Commerce. 


Investments 


eee reeee Ce ee eas 


nvestments abroad. 


orpo FEU TE [SES AD oe 
er 


nds include an estimate of $95,000,000 
cipal obligations. NOTE: No aliow- 
ade for the value of direct Investments 


may be 


Rsohisors. 


$816.4 million were made to 


Netherlands, Denmark, Luxemburg, Chile 
Mexico, Belgium, Brazil, India, El Salvad 
Finland, Colombia, Yugoslavia, and Ir 
Table XII shows the amount and date of 
the loans made by the International Bank. ue 


The Bank finances or assists in financ- 


ing, on a non-political basis, projects for — 
the reconstruction of war-damaged econo- 


mies and for the development of under- 
developed countries. The loans made must 


TABLE XII: Loans of the Inter- 
national Bank, July, 1950 
(in millions of U.S. dollars) 


Amount - 
of loan — 


Date of 
Loan disbursements agreement 
Repayable in U. S. dollars: 
Crédit National (France)..........| May, 1947 | 250.0 
Netherlands......cceceseeeceeeee| Aug., 1947} 190.0  — 
Aug., 1947 | 40.0 
Luxemburg.......ssceeeececeeeee| Aug., 1947 10:8:7-48 
Fomento and Endesa (Chile).......| Mar. 1948 | 16.0 
Netherlands Shipping Companies. .| July, 1948 12:0: 
Brazilian Traction (Brazil)..... Jan. 1949 | 70.5 
Financiera and Comisién (Mexico) .| Jan., 1949 | 24.1 
Belgium Mar., 1949} 16.0 
Herstelbank (Netherlands) :} July, 1949 822m 
Bank of Finland (Finland) Aug., 1949 | 12.5 — 
India (Rwy. Project) Aug., 1949 | 26.2 
Caja de Credito (Colombia)........] Aug., 1949 5.0 
India (Agric. Mach. Project).......] Aug. 1949} 100 — 
Yugoslavia (Timber Project) Oct., 1949 Lie 
Finland (Timber Project) Oct., 1949 a) 
Rio Lempa Comision (El Salvador) .| Dec., 1949 
India (Elec. Power Project) Apr., 1950 
Mexlight (Mexico) Apr., 1950 
S40 Fran. Hidro-Elec. Co. (Brazil). . May, 1950 
Isaqeenisinr scene eistestSevsints bate June, 1950 


Repayable in Belgian francs: 
PUXOMBULG asec suelcesesouses ce 


Repayable in Swiss francs: 
Netherlands....... e 
Herstelbank (Netherlands) 
Fomento and Endesa (Chile) 
Brazilian Traction (Brazil) 
Bank of Finland (Finland) 

Ota teeters Hpssnocadas 


May, 1948 
July, 1949 
Mar., 1948 
Jan., 1949 
Aug., 1949 


wee te nae 


Repayable in Canadian dollars: 
Brazilian Traction (BraziJ)......... Jan., 1949 
Mexlight (Mexico)............. .--| Jan., 1949 
India (Rwy. Project) Aug., 1949 
TOtal Fee iiaes ie actastos bslstle ad eee agit vee hemareters 


Repayable in pounds sterling: ; 
Fomento and Endesa (Chile).......| Mar., 1948 | 
Brazilian Traction (Brazil).........| Jan., 1949 | 

QUAL are cise te srateaietsteles 


* Less than .01 million, 


Ao hey 
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be guaranteed by the borrowing country. 
The U. S. subscription to the Bank’s cap- 
ital is $3,175 million and this country has 
approximately 34 per cent of the voting 
control of the Bank. 

During its first two years, the Bank’s 
loans were predominantly to Europe for 
reconstruction, More lately, the Bank has 
directed its attention to development loans, 
particularly in Latin America. 


Foreign Exchange 


The obvious difference between foreign 
and ordinary domestic trade is the fact 
that the buyer and seller use different cur- 
rency units. The United States exporter 
wants payments in dollars; the British im- 
porter uses sterling in making his pur- 
chases and sales. The price which the 
American importer pays for the foreign 
surrency is called the rate of exchange. 
4ike all prices, exchange rates are basically 
nfluenced by the forces of supply and 
jemand. However, almost all governments 
10W maintain fixed values for their cur- 
encies in terms of those of other coun- 
ries. 

American importers offer dollars to the 
yanks in order to obtain foreign purchas- 
ng power. Consequently, importers and 
hose who are making foreign payments, 
uch as tourists traveling abroad, persons 
ending funds to relatives in foreign coun- 
ries, and businessmen paying premiums 
Oo insurance companies abroad, create a 
lemand for foreign currencies. Exporters 
elling to foreign buyers, motion picture 
ompanies receiving royalties on films ex- 
ibited abroad and investors receiving in- 
erest on foreign investments, create the 
upply of foreign currencies since the for- 
ign debtor must offer his own currency to 
btain the dollars with which to make pay- 
1ent to the American creditor. 

A world picture of total supply of and 
emand for dollars over a period of a year 
; presented by the annual summary of our 
iternational balance of accounts. Figures 
x 1949 and the first quarter of 1950 
ppear in Table XIII. 


Monetary Fund 


The Monetary Fund was established to 
romote world trade by insuring the sta- 
lity of exchange rates. Exchange instabil- 
y had disrupted international trade dur- 
ig the thirties. Member nations under 
1¢ Fund agreement are bound to main- 
in stable exchange rates and may not 
3e exchange depreciation as a competitive 
eapon in seeking to expand foreign mar- 
sts for their products. 

Forty-seven nations are members of the 
ind, total quotas amount to $7,921.5 mil- 
mn, the United States subscription of 
.750 billions representing 34.7 per cent 
the total; this country exercises about 
| per cent of the voting control of the 
ind. 0% $0. 6 


The Fund is basically a pool of the 
world’s currencies. While currencies may be 
devalued to correct a fundamental dis- 
equilibrium in a country’s balance of ac- 
counts, this action may be taken only after 
consultation with the Fund. When a mem- 
ber nation experiences a temporary short- 
age of foreign exchange—or the currency, 
of another member nation—it may, in 
effect, borrow the required currency from 
the Monetary Fund. The Fund began sta- 
bilization operations in March, 1947, and 
has (up to Mar. 31, 1950) made loans to- 
taling $783.4 million, of which $751.26 
million have been in U.S. dollars, Stabili- 
zation loans have been made to 19 coun- 
tries, including Belgium, Chile, Denmark, 
France, India, Mexico, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Turkey, the United Kingdom, 
Costa Rica, Egypt, Ozechoslovakia, Ethi- 
opia, Nicaragua, the Union of South Africa, 
Australia, Yugoslavia and Brazil. 


The announcement, Sept. 18, 1949, of a 
30.5 per cent devaluation of the British 
pound created an upheaval in foreign-ex- 
change values. By Sept. 30, 25 other coun- 
tries announced adjustments in their ex- 
change rates, devaluation varying from 9.1 
per cent by Canada to 30.5 per cent by 
most countries in the sterling area, Con- 
sulted on the adjustments, the Fund ap- 
proved them as helping to make prices of 
goods in these countries more competitive 
in world markets, thus contributing to 
restoration of the international price sys- 
tem, Table XIV lists the par values of cur- 
rencies of the Fund’s member nations, 


Trade Agreements 


The economic warfare of the thirties 
brought distress to all of the nations of 
the world—to those imposing the trade 
restrictions as well as those against whom 
the restrictions were aimed. This economic 
warfare was one of the most potent causes 
of the Second World War. 


The realization of this truth has in- 
fluenced United States foreign policy dur- 
ing the postwar period. The United States 
has taken the lead in proposing the re- 
nunciation of economic warfare and a co- 
operative approach to the restoration of 
world trade and prosperity. The American 
program includes the mutual scaling down 
of tariffs under the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments program, the establishment of an 
International Trade Organization and the 
adoption of a trade charter in’ which the 
nations of the world will agree to eliminate 
restrictive trade practices. It also includes 
exchange stabilization through the Mone- 
tary Fund, and loans, either direct or 
through the World Bank, to assist in the 
reconstructior. of war-shattered economies 
and the development of industrially back- 
ward areas, 


An outstanding _achievement in the. 
American program to bring about freer ~- 


Table XIII: Interna nal Transactions of the U. Ss. i 
ree ea ; - (Millions of dollars) 
Source: U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


1949 


First | Second | Third | Fourth 
quarter | quarter quarter 


=xports of goods and services: # 
Merchandise, adjusted....... stalemate alele si slsis «.c'6's.y sieaivicletipe Gels 3,448 | 3,455 | 2,770] 2,664 
BGfansnel taticnemesee esac rc. cates <caes esaleccoetenes 353 367 318 251 1,289 { 
UTIONGNsiivioais sees acces scle Sis vs a:a'ee Rois olescoidiee wie sents disec slots 70 102 120 71 363 67 

: “Miscellaneous services: ae 
ME ROVAG dc deidavel owes wpsicicie sce cucasesasees esevedencscece 
Government. y 
peasiee on investments: 


_ Income on investments: 
BORRCVELG. ovicaccdesies Bek cats Satidoees Receives SdaebBen saan 


7 
2,346 
+1,339 


2,401 
+1,105 


—112 | —138 
—1,291 | —1,074 
hy ae eee Sete —1,403 | 1,212 


ice on goods, services, and unilateral transfers (net foreign eg 4 
MEN). .seeeeeeeeeeeesecrecers se eeeeeee see ceseerees seo] F252) +341) —64) —107 | +422 | —467 


S. capital (net): 
“Private long-term... SAL SOS OBIE RiccwAtesan BIGUCOORIIIGO +} 222 | —239} —192 | —147| —800 


‘ i map sistemas elena te Sen raes 6 pees seoef +19] +117 +38 —10| +164 
ent long-term. aaa ee tin ae eieisisce aids ccocscccccces| —295 | —106 —34 —35 | —470 


+32 


3 +17 | +169 +12) | o-- 1263/0 
UR tian ec'ss s sieisie'siefeleb eie's 6 ers gi diole vrei Tele ols veeessee +127 | —243 | —178| +213 — 8h 


— 169 +165 


funds between foreign areas (receipts from other areas 
ents to other areas [+-]) and errors and omissions.....| +259 | +280] +-496 —59 


tional trade was the conclusion on A second round of tariff negotiations v 
, 1947 at Geneva of the General held at Annecy, France, in 1949. 
t on Tariffs and Trade. The scope ments were concluded with ten additiona 
Agreement is indicated by the fact nations, raising the number subscribi 
| 23 participating countries ac- the General Agreement on Tar 
. for more than three-quarters of Trade to 33. At Annecy, the U. S. 
1d’s mraNar international trade. The _ tariff concessions on about 400 ite: 


negotiations listed over 45,000 sepa- The U. S. will participate 

/ items and covered approximately round of tariff cuts at a con: 

thirds, of the trade hetsreen the ‘Par- held at Torquay, England, 
ing countries... ...0.- | 1950. Negotiations | are. 8 


bout 2,900 items on which concessions 
may be offered. ; 

Through the trade-agreements program, 
the incidence of the U. S. tariff has been 
greatly reduced. Tariffs on imports of duti- 
able goods, which averaged 53 per cent in 
1930-33 under rates established by the 


TABLE XIV 


Par Values of Member Currencies* 
Source; International Monetary Fund, 
OO 
U.S. cents Currency 


Was 
per units per 
Member Curreney currency unit U. S. dollar 
Australias... secesee Pound 224.000 446 429 
Austria....... Set ers rata Schilling T M he 
Belgium........ eees| Franc 2.000 00 50.000 0 
Bolivia............s] Boliviano 1.666 67 60.000 0 
Brazil...........+-.| Cruzeiro 5.405 41 18.500 0 
Canada.............} Dollar 90.909 1 1.100 00 
Chile..........0000+] Peso 3.225 81 31.000 0 
i +-| Yuan tT tT 
Peso 51.282 5 1,949 98 
Costa Rica..........| Colén 17,809 4 5.615 00 
‘Cuba...........025-| Peso 100.000 1.000 00 
‘Czechoslovakia......} Koruna 2.000 00 50.000 0 
‘Denmark........... Krone 14.477 8 6.907 14 
Dominican Republic..| Peso 100.000 1.000 00 
Ecuador............| Sucre 7.407 41 13.500 0 
Egypt...........+-.| Pound 287.156 348 242 
El Salvador.........| Colén 40.000 0 2.500 00 
Ethiopia............} Dollar 40.250 0 2.484 47 
Finfand.............] Markka t 7 
‘France...........+.| Franc ae + 
Greece.............| Drachma i T 
Guatemala........ +»| Quetzal 100.000 1.000 00 
Honduras...........| Lempira 50.000 0 2.000. 00 
Krona 6.140 36 16.285 7 
-»+| Rupee 21.000 0 4.761 90 
«| Rial 3.100 78 32.250 0 
WAG recs ccccescoeses| Dinar 280.000 357.143 
Maveoccecsscccesce| Lita it * 
Lebanon............| Pound 45.631 3 2.191 48 
Luxemburg.........] Franc 2.000 00 50.000 0 
Mexico........s..+.| Peso 11.560 7 8.650 00 
Netherlands.........] Guilder 26.315 8 3.800 00 
Nicaragua...........| Cordoba 20.000 0 5.000 00 
Norway.............| Krone 14.000 0 7.142 86 
Pakistan............| Rupee t ft 
Panama............| Balboa 100.000 1.000 00 
Paraguay...........| Guarani 32.362 5: 3.090 00 
BARNS afeisisle’. cescnees Sol Sekiaias iciaioivia 
Philippines.......... Peso 50.000 0 2.000 00 
Sytia........+0++6-.| Pound 45.631 3 2.191 48 
Thailand............| Baht fi t 
Turkey.............| Lira(pound) 35.714 3 2.800 00 
Union of South Africa} Pound 280.000 357 143 
United Kingdom.....] Pound 280.000 357 143 
United States.......{ Dollar 100.000 1.000 00 
Uruguay......+00..+| Peso Fi t 
enezuela..........| Bolivar 29.8507 3.350 00 
Dinar 2.000 00 50.000 0 


y igoslavia.......... 


‘ As of July 15, 1950. + Par value not yet established. 
itice Sane 6. 4 48, potas value agreed with Fund. 
Noy., 1949, Peru introduced a new exchange sys- 
Fragreston Boo Ts, Tus, wl no louse govern 
, agt on Dec. i Jon; O7 

i -dneactions. INO hew' par value as been proposed 


and the U. S. has listed 


Hawley-Smoot Act, have been reduced to an 
estimated 15 per cent. This figure does not 
reflect the concessions granted at Annecy 
or those which may be negotiated at Tor- 
quay. Despite the concessions granted, 
however, rates on many products, particu- 
larly manufactured goods, remain so high 
as to make sales in the U.S. difficult.  — 
The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 
under which U. S. tariff negotiations — 
are conducted was originally passed in — 
1984 and was last extended in 1949 for a 
three-year period. Under the provisions Of. 
the Act, the President is authorized to seek _ 
concessions from foreign countries for 


TABLE XV ae 


Fi 


U.S. Trade Agreements Signed ; i 


Country Signed Effective 
Argentina.............. Oct. 14, 1941 | Nov. , 15, 19 
Australiay;sshecersneee Oct. 30,1947 | Jan. 1, 1948 
Belgium, ........0.000. Oct. 30,1947 | Jan. 1, 1948 
Brazile. toc. et ccapieee Oct. 30, 1947 | July 31, 1948 
BUriiatccctee Stic since ch Oct. 30, 1947 | July 30, 1948 
Canada eit. oe.etee Oct. 30,1947 } Jan. 1, 1948 
Coylonins 08.8. «..--{ Oct. 30, 1947 | July 30, 1948 — 
Chillers eet SpouLe Oct. 30, 1947 | March 16, 1949 
Chittass..6.cccee DP Vaneate Terminated Joe te sae eee 
Colombia... ns. .cccnoe Sept. 13, 1935 | May 
Costa Ricans seas eccs Nov. 28, 1936 | Aug. 

Cuba rca ee Oct. 30,1947 | Jan. 1, | 
Czechoslovakia. ........ Oct. 30, 1947 | April 21, 1948 


Denmark.........00.- | Oct. 10,1949 | May 28, 1950 
Dominican Republic....| Oct. 10, 1949 | May 
Ectadofecen. caseaeeseer Aug. 6, 1938 | Oct. 
El Salvador .-| Feb. 19, 1937 | May 
Finland....sseeceseees | Oct. 10, 1949 | May 
Frances. cia ee Oct. 30, 1947 | Jan. 


Greece... ccecosesveses | Oct. 10, 1949 


Guatemala............. Aprit 24,1936 | June 1 
Halti.s.ecedcecscacess | Otte 10,4080 uasans 
Honduras.,............ Dec. 18, 1935 | March 2 

27, 1943 | Nov. 

30, 1947 | July 

8, 1943 | June 28, 


Atal conceives esteres . 10,1949 | May 30, 1 
Lebanon s.o2.0% eases es Oct. 30, 1947 | July 30, 
Liberia..........e00+-- | Oct. 10,1949 | May 20 
Luxemburg....,....... Oct. 30, 1947 | Jan. 
Mexico...,..seseseee.. | Terminated wibieivieie 
Netherlands............ 30, 1947 | Jan. 
New Zealand 30, 1947 | July 3 

10, 1949 | May 28, 195 
Norway 30, 1947 | July 11, 19 
Pakistan... 30, 1947 | July 31, 
Paraguay. . . 12, 1946 | April 
Patel 232. ce ee 7, 1942 | July 
Southern Rhodesia 30, 1947 | July 
Sweden 10, 1949 | May 
Switzerland 9, 1936 | Feb. — 
SHB ciciir. saternsiintor 30, 1947 } July” 
Turkey 1, 1939 | May 
Union of South Africa... 30, 1947 | June 
United Kingdom........ Oct. 30, 1947 | Jan. - 
Uruguay.............. | Oct. 10, 1949 | Not ra’ 


Venezuela......... ....| Nov. 6, 1939 | Dec. 


« The duty concessions and certain other pr 
the agreement ceased to be in force as of ee 10, 
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American trade and commerce in return 
for similiar concessions granted their prod- 
ucts by the United States. The President 
has the power to increase or decrease tariff 
rates (since the 1945 extension, those in 
effect on January 1, 1945) by 50 per cent. 
The 1949 extension of the Act eliminated 
the requirement that the Tariff Commis- 
sion must advise the President on the 
limits beyond which concessions could not 
be made without endangering United 
States industry. The so-called: “peril 
points” requirement had been written into 
the 1948 one-year extension of the Act. 


Since 1934, reciprocal trade agreements 
have been concluded with 47 nations (see 
Table XV), with which we did almost 80 
per cent of our normal foreign trade and 
which includes eight of our ten best cus- 
tomers in 1937. The agreement with Mexico, 
however, has been terminated, effective 
Jan. 1, 1951. 


Led by the United States, representatives 
of 53 nations signed the charter of the 
International Trade Organization in Ha- 
vana on March 24, 1948. The charter pro- 
vides a set of rules under which world 
trade is to be conducted on a freer, non- 
discriminatory basis. It seeks to outlaw 
economic warfare between nations. The 


Rr sity Reel ok 
se ae 


Information Please Almanac 


charter provides that a U. N. agency, the 


International Trade Organization, is to be 
set up to administer the rules. 


The charter contains 106 articles divided 
among 9 chapters. Nations adhering to the 
charter agree, subject to specified excep- 
tions, to take appropriate action to main- 
tain full employment; to avoid discrimina- 
tion against the trade of other signatory 
countries; to reduce tariffs and other bar- 
riers to trade; to eliminate quotas and 
other quantitative restrictions on trade; to 
curb activities of cartels; to simplify cus- 
toms regulations and other administrative 
barriers to trade; and to conduct state 
trading activities in accordance with com- 
mercial principles. The charter also makes 
provision for international co-operation to 
develop industrially backward areas and 
sets up principles governing the negotia- 
tion and operation of international com- 
modity agreements. 


The charter will become effective 60 days 
after the twentieth country ratifies the 
document. Up to August, 1950, only three 
countries had ratified, and Congress had 
not yet acted on U. S. ratification. The 
charter may, however, be made effective as 
between the countries which have ratified 
it, if they so desire. 


a eres ee eee eee 
LABOR LEGISLATION IN 1950 


Changes in the federal Wage-Hour Law 
went into effect Jan. 25, 1950, as a result 
of the legislation which Congress passed 
in November, 1949. The primary aim of the 
new law was to boost minimum-wage rates. 
But it also undertook to clarify interpreta- 
tions which had been made under the old 
law by the federal Wage-Hour Administra- 
tor and the courts. In some situations this 
meant tightening up the law and liberaliz- 


‘ing it in still other respects, These are the 


most important changes: - 


1. Minimum wage is raised from 40¢ an 
hour to 75¢ an hour. 


2. Basic test for coverage. The new law 


_ covers only those in a “closely related 


process or occupation directly essential” 
to interstate production. The old law cov- 
ered employees whose work was “necessary” 
to interstate production. The new defini- 


_ tion probably will exempt such workers as 


those employed by window-cleaning com- 
panies, local nursery companies, employees 


- of local architects, etc. 


8. The retail exemption removes from 
Wage-Hour coverage about 300,000 workers 


' a8 a result of a redefinition of retail sales. 


4. The new law also provides exemptions 
for many activities not mentioned in the 
old act; including newspaper deliveries; 
poultry, eggs, milk, cream; certain small 
telegraph agencies; taxicab companies. 


5. Certain exemptions are also granted 


under union contracts which provide for 
annual employment. guarantees of up to 
2,240 hours of work. 


6. The rules governing employment of 
child labor are tightened. 


7. The new law makes certain changes 
in the computation of regular rate of pay 
so that employers need not figure premium 
pay in computing the regular. rate. 

8. Wage suits against employers. The new 
law allows the federal Wage-Hour Adminis- 
trator to sue for back pay for employees. 
The old act had no such provision. 


Taft-Hartley Law 


Following are the significant provisions 
of the Taft-Hartley Law: 

1. National Labor Relations Board. The 
agency consists of five members. A new 
general counsel is invested with the au- 
thority to handle election and unfair labor 
practice proceedings. 

2. Union Security. The closed shop is 
banned. The union shop and other forms 
of union security are closely regulated by 
means of NLRB conducted elections. 


3. Union Unfair Labor Practices. For the 


first time unions are chargeable with un-. 
fair labor practices. These include coercion . 
of employees in the choice of a bargaining 


i 
4 
; 
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_ at permissible times; union refusal to bar- 
_ gain with an employer; and participation 
_ by the union in jurisdictional strikes or 
7 secondary boycotts. 


4. Suits Against Unions. Unions may be 

sued in federal courts, regardless of the 

amount involved and whether or not there 

is a diversity of citizenship. The principal 

basis of the suits are damages suffered as 

@ result of violation of a collective bargain- 

ing agreement and of union participation 

_ in jurisdictional strikes or secondary boy- 
cotts. 


5. Collective Bargaining. Collective bar- 
gaining rights of employees guaranteed by 
the Wagner Act remain unchanged. But the 
obligations of employers are more closely 
specified. Employers are permitted to peti- 
tion NLRB for elections where they believe, 

' in good faith, that the union no longer 
represents a majority. Employees may peti- 
tion for an election to have their union 
“decertified.” 


6, Negotiations and Cooling-Off Period. 
Unions and employers are not permitted to 
terminate or modify a contract without 
giving the other party 60 days’ notice of 
such intention and without following cer- 
tain notice and conference requirements. 


%. Freedom of Speech. The right of an 

employer to state his views or arguments 

_ against unions is clarified by the new law. 

For instance, an employer may now make 

anti-union statements so long as they do 

not contain any threat of economic re- 
prisal or offers of benefit. 


8. Supervisors. Supervisors are denied 
the protections they formerly had under 
the Wagner Act. Employers no longer need 
bargain with supervisors’ unions. 


9. National Emergency Strikes. The 
Federal Government is authorized to pro- 

_ tect the public where an industry-wide 
strike affects the national health and 
safety. Where there is a threat of such a 
strike, the President may direct the At- 
torney General to seek an injunction which 
may continue in force for as long as eighty 
days. Employees are given the opportunity 


Terms Used in Labor Relations 


ARBITRATION—Referring disputes be- 

tween employers and employees to the 

_ binding decision of impartial referees, arbi- 
trators, or umpires. 


BARGAINING UNIT—A group of em- 
_ ployees composed of workers in a single 
craft, plant, company, area, or industry 
_ for purpose of bargaining collectively with 
their employer or employers. Such units 
may be determined by traditional grouping 
of workers, or by NLRB or a state labor 
la’ ons board. 


S¥COTT—A concerted effort by a un- 


to vote by secret ballot on acceptance or 
rejection of the employer’s last offer of Bet~ 
tlement, 


10. Checkofi. Deduction of union dues q 
from employee’s pay is not permitted un- 
less employee gives written authorization. : 


Proposed Changes 

Senator Taft, one of the original spon- 
sors of the 1947 law, indicated in 1949 that 
he was willing to amend his original stat- 
ute in a number of respects. Here are some ~ 
of the salient changes which he proposed 4 
which would have softened the hea oa 
substantially: 


1. Redefinition of foremen to exert” pe 
fewer supervisors from NLRB recognition. — 


2. Cut down union responsibility for the 
acts of its agents and wildcatters. : ne 


3. Elimination of the independent status — 
of NLRB General Counsel. 


4. Elimination of union shop elections; 
continued prohibition of the closed shop, 
but restoration of hiring hall practices. 


5, Legalization of secondary boro ae 
against “struck work.” 


6. Right of striking employees to Vote in 
union elections. : 


7. Right of unions to make political ex- : 
penditures, such as advertising and print- a 
ing political pamphlets. 


1950 Campaign Issues 
During 1949 and continuing throug iS 


showed every indication that it would co; 
tinue to raise the Taft-Hartley Law as 


the year reduced the emphasis on thi 
Law as an election issue. Nevertheless, 
a matter of policy, organized labor con- 
tinued to voice its opposition to the Law 


and its backers in Congress. Pritclpsllyag 


changes in individual income taxes a 
corporate excess-profits taxes. i 


Secondary boycotts generally apply to 
ion efforts to induce parties not dir 
involved in a labor dispute to refrain : 
patronizing the employer with whom 
union has a labor dispute. 


the National Labor Relations Board, - 
National Mediation Board, or a state 
relations board specifying that : Rok 
free from employer domination, 
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majority of the employees in an appropri- 
ate unit in its membership, and is author- 
ized to act as the collective bargaining 
agent for all the employees in the unit. 

CHECKOFF—Employer deduction of un- 
ion dues from the pay envelope of union 
members and payment of the funds to the 
union. 


CLOSED SHOP—An employer may hire 
only members of the contracting union 
who must continue to remain members in 
good standing to keep their jobs. 


CLOSED UNION—A union which, 
through high initiation fees or restrictive 
membership rules, seeks to limit the size 
of its membership in order to protect their 
job opportunities. (See Union shop.) 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING—The proc- 
ess of negotiation between employer and 
union for the purpose of reaching an 
agreement as to the terms and conditions 
of employment for a specified period. 


COMPANY UNION—An employee organi- 
zation whose membership is limited to the 
employees of a single plant or company. 
The term is frequently used to denote a 
company-dominated union, now illegal un- 
der the Wagner Act. 


CRAFT UNION—Jurisdiction limited to 
one or several allied skilled trades. 


EMPLOYEE WELFARE FUNDS—Funds 
consisting of employer or joint employer- 
employee contributions based upon per- 
centage of payroll or number of units 
produced, used in behalf of union members 
for health insurance, hospitalization, va- 
cations, disability, and retirement. Admin- 
istration of the fund may be by union, 
employer, or jointly. 

FEATHERBEDDING—Union work rules 
which limit output or utilization of man- 
power of machines. 


ILLEGAL STRIKE—A work stoppage by 
union members in violation of a no-strike 
clause, or one which has not been properly 
voted upon or authorized by the proper 
union Officials. 


JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTE—A dispute 
between two or more unions over the 
right to organize the employees in a par- 
ticular trade, industry or plant. 

LOCKOUT—A shutdown of operations 
by an employer to secure acceptance of his 
terms or in protest against union demands. 

MAINTENANCE OF MEMBERSHIP—Em- 
ployees who are union members at the 
time the contract is signed and those who 
subsequently join the union must continue 
their membership as a condition of con- 
tinued employment during the contract 
term. 

MEDIATION—The process of attempting 
to reach a settlement or an agreement 
through the efforts of an outside person or 
-agency such as the U. S. Conciliation Sery- 
ice. t SBE 


OPEN SHOP—Union membership is not 
a condition of employment. 


PICKETING—Stationing one or more 
persons of a labor organization at the plant 
gates or shop doors of an employer during 
a labor dispute for the purpose of inform- 
ing the public generally and the employ- 
ees that a dispute exists, persuading work- 
ers to join or continue a strike, and 
preventing persons from entering or going 
to work. If large numbers participate in 
parading or walking up and down in front 
of the struck premises, this is known as 
mass picketing. 


SENIORITY—Job rights based on length 
of service; measured in relation to other 
employees, to a particular job or to em- 
ployment in a department, division, plant, 
or company. 

SHOP STEWARD—A person elected by 
the employees within a plant or depart- 
ment to represent them in the adjustment 
of grievances with the employer. 

STRIKE—A temporary work stoppage by 
employees as a form of economic pressure 
to enforce a demand for wage increases, 
improved working conditions, or to secure 
action on a grievance. 


UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES—By em- 
ployers. (1) Interference by employer with, 
restraint, or coercion of employees in the 
exercise of their right to self-organization 
and collective bargaining. (2) Employer 
domination or interference with the for- 
mation or administration of any labor or- 
ganization or grant of financial or other 
support, (3) Discrimination in regard to 
hire or tenure of employment or any term 
or condition of employment by an em- 
ployer in order to encourage or discourage 
membership in any labor organization. (4) 
The discharge or discrimination of an em- 
ployee who files charges or gives testimony 
under the Act. (5) Refusal to bargain col- 
lectively with the representatives of em- 
ployees. 


By unions, (1) Restraining or coercing 
employees in the exercise of their Wagner 
Act rights. (2) Charging excessive initia- 
tion fees. (3) Persuading an employer to 
discriminate against employees. (4) Re- 
fusing to bargain collectively. (5) Partici- 
pation in secondary boycotts and jurisdic- 
tional disputes. (6) Strikes by minority 
unions against certified unions. (7) Re- 
quiring payment for services not rendered. 
(8) Coercing an employer in his selection 
of his bargaining representatives. 


UNION SECURITY—The closed or union 


shop or maintenance of membership. (See 
each term.) 


UNION SHOP—AII employees after hiring 
or within a specified period must become 
and remain members of a union. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION—Insur- 
ance systems established by law in various 


cates previaing payment to workers who 
suffer physical injury during their course 
of employment, irrespective of carelessness 
of worker or negligence of employer. 
YELLOW-DOG CONTRACT—An agree- 
ment signed by an employce with his em- 


Directory of Government Labor Agencies 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR—Principal op- 
erating units are: The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Bureau of Labor Standards, 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divi- 
sions, Women’s Bureau. Principal offices— 


_ Labor Department Building, Constitution 


Avenue at 14th Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. Secretary of Labor, Maurice J. Tobin. 


1. Bureau of Labor Statistics: Acquires and 
distributes labor information and publishes 
the results of special studies on various 
aspects of the labor field, such as wages in 
different industries; effects of the war on 
employment, production, and labor condi- 
tions; productivity of labor and industry; 
and industrial relations. This information 
is issued in special bulletins and in the 
Monthly Labor Review. The Bureau main- 
tains five Regional Offices throughout the 
country with its principal office in the 
Labor Department Building, Wash., D. C. 
Commissioner: Evan Clague. 
2. Bureau of Labor Standards; Established 
in 1934 to deyelop desirable labor stand- 
ards in industrial practice, labor law ad- 
- ministration and labor legislation, and to 
make specific recommendations concerning 
methods and measures designed to improve 
the working conditions and the economic 
position of wage earners. Director: William 
L. Connolly. 


3. Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions: Enforce minimum wage and 
overtime pay requirements of Federal laws. 
There are nine regional offices throughout 
the country and three territorial offices, 
which carry out the inspection work of the 
Divisions, Administrator: William R. Mc- 
Comb, 


4, Women’s Bureau: Charged with formu- 
lating standards and policies for promoting 
_ the welfare of wage-earning women, im- 
‘proving their working conditions, increas- 


Labor Organizations 


THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 


The American Federation of Labor was 
founded in 1881 as the Federation of Or- 
ganized Trades and Labor Unions of the 
United States and Canada, changing its 
name in 1886. Its basic approach was to 
organize workers by crafts and skills, rather 
than by geographical area as was the prac- 
tice of the Knights of Labor which the 
_ AFL was successful in replacing. The pres- 
ent organizational structure is practically 
ntical with that set up under the lead- 
ship of Samuel Gompers, president of the 


ployer as a condition of employment set-— 
ting forth the employee’s promise that hi 
would not join a labor union or otherwis 
participate in any concerted action. Such | 
contracts are now outlawed by the NERET 
under the terms of the Wagner Act. 


ing their efficlency, and advancing their 
opportunities for profitable employmen 
Chief of the Bureau; Frieda S. Miller, Dep 
of Labor Bldg., Wash., D. C. 
Mediation and Conciliation Service—An 
independent agency under the direction o 
a Federal Conciliation and Mediation Di- 
rector appointed by the President with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. The main © 
office of the Service is in the Department 
of Labor Building. Cyrus S. Ching is the 
present director. 


National Labor Relations Board—Principal 
office: Federal Security Bldg., South, “CO” 
St., S.W., Washington, D. C. The Taft-Hart- 
ley Law expanded the Board to five mem=-— 
bers: Paul M. Herzog, Chairman, John M. 
Houston and James J. Reynolds, Jr., all 
holdovers from the old NLRB. ‘Additional 
members nominated for appointment by 
the President are Paul L. Styles and Abe 
Murdock. The Board maintains 22 reetotias 
Offices. 


National Mediation Board—Composed ‘of 
three members appointed by the President, 
not more than two of whom may belong t 
the same political party. The Board in 
vestigates disputes over representation and 
mediates disputes concerning changes in 
rates of pay, rules or working conditions of 
employees subject to the Railway La 
Act. Principal office: General Services Ad- 
ministration Bldg., 18th and F Str 
N.W., Wash., D. C 

The Board is composed of Francis 
O’Neill, Jr., John Thad Scott, Jr, : 


National Railroad Adjustment Board—Set = 
tles grievances and disputes arising out « of 
interpretation of agreements concerning 
pay, rules or working conditions. BB, 


The Chairman of this Board is C. E 
Peck; the vice chairman is H,. J. Carr. | 


Cigar Makers International Union. The 
is financed by per capita dues from 
of the affiliated international unions w. 
are autonomous, self-governing bodies. Thi 
Federation, however, has authority t 
the jurisdiction of its affiliated interna- 
tionals, though it is not always able to 
enforce decisions, Federation officer 
elected by annual conventions. The gove: 
ing body between conventions is the 

ecutive Council, elected by the conve 


The AFL now consists of a little 
than 107 international unions, claim: 
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membership of approximately 8,000,000. Its 
principal activities are to aid constituent 
unions in organizing and bargaining, to 
promote or oppose legislation, litigate test 
cases in court, watch interpretation and 
enforcement of laws, represent its affiliates 
in tripartite government agencies, and act 
for its membership in international bodies. 
It also operates through city and state 
federations, and through councils or de- 
partments of allied crafts. The AFL has 
refrained from tying itself up too closely 
with any political party or government ad- 
ministration, but it has recognized the 
need for political education and action 
by organized labor by establishing in the 
year 1947 “Labor’s League for Political 
Education.” Most constituent AFL unions 
are craft unions although a number are 
industrial. By extension into a number of 
industries some of the original craft unions 
have become mixed unions. The Brother- 
hood of Painters, Decorators, and Paper 
Hangers of America, AFL, is an illustration 
of a craft union whose jurisdiction in- 
cludes building construction and main- 
tenance work in establishments in many 


industries. Address: 901 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
OFFICERS 


AND EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF AFL—1950 


William Green, President 

George Meany, Secretary-Treasurer 
W. L. Hutcheson W. L. McFetridge 
Matthew Woll W. C. Birthright 
Joseph N. Weber W. C. Doherty 
Geo. M. Harrison David Dubinsky 
Daniel J. Tobin Charles J. MacGowan 
Harry C. Bates Herman Winter 

Daniel W. Tracy 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


The CIO resulted from a split within the 
AFL ranks. In order to organize the mass 
production industries, leaders of the in- 
dustrial unions within the AFL won ap- 
proval at the Federation’s San Francisco 


convention in 1934 of a resolution endors- 


ing industrial unionism in the automo- 
bile, cement, aluminum, and other mass- 
production industries. Failure of the AFL 


_ to organize the mass-production industries 


finally brought on a crisis at the 1935 con- 
vention at Atlantic City. Less than a 
month after this convention closed, led by 
John L. Lewis, Sidney Hillman, and David 
Dubinsky, the United Mine Workers, the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers, the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers Union, 
the United Textile Workers, the Oil Field, 
Gas and Refinery Workers, the Interna- 
tional Union of Mine, Mill, and Smelter 


_ Workers founded the Committee for In- 


austrial Organization. Other industrial 
unions shortly joined the Committee. In 
January, 1936, the Executive Council of 


the AFL ordered the CIO<:to dissolve and. 
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in August, upon its refusal to do so, sus- 
pended the ten unions. Disagreement on 
the desirability of reunification of labor 
led the ILGWU to return to the AFL, with 
John L, Lewis’ UMW following suit later. 


At present the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations includes 33 . international 
unions with a claimed membership of ap- 
proximately 6,000,000. The CIO has em- 
phasized legislation as an aid to organiza- 
tion and collective bargaining drives. It 
has also formed a Political Action Com- 
mittee to support candidates seeking pub- 
lic office whom it regards as pro-labor. 


The 1949 CIO convention ordered trials 
to be held by members of the CIO execu- 
tive board to determine the fate of twelve 
left-wing unions accused of Communist 
leadership. As a result the following 
unions were expelled from the CIO: United 
Electrical, Radio & Machine Workers: 
United Farm Equipment & Metal Workers; 
International Union of Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers; Food, Tobacco, Agricul- 
tural and Allied Workers; United Office & 
Professional Workers of America; United 
Public Workers; American Communications 
Association; and the International Fur and 
Leather Workers. The International Long- 
shoremen’s and Warehousemen’s Union, 
National Union of Marine Cooks and 
Stewards, and International Fishermen and 
Allied Workers have been tried and deci- 
sions are pending. The charges against the 
United Furniture Workers were withdrawn 
June 15, 1950, because of the victory of 
right-wing elements in the recent election. 
A CIO charter was issued to the newly 
formed International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers. 


The CIO is financed by per capita dues 
from each of the affiliated international 
unions which are autonomous, self-govern- 
ing bodies, as in the AFL. Unlike the 
AFL, however, the parent organization has 
greater influence over the decisions of the 
individual unions. The CIO is governed by 
a General Executive Board, consisting of 
a representative from each: international 
union. A smaller body of officers is elected 
by the annual convention. CIO headquar- 
ters: 718 Jackson Pl., Wash. 6, D. C. 


OFFICERS OF CIO—1950 


Philip Murray President 
Walter P. Reuther Vice President - 
L. S. Buckmaster Vice President 
Joseph Curran Vice President 
Joseph A. Beirne Vice President 
John Green Vice President 
Allan S. Haywood Vice President 


Emil Rieve Vice President 
Frank Rosenblum Vice President 
O. A. Knight Vice President 


James B. Carey Secretary-Treasurer 


INDEPENDENT UNIONS—It is generally 


estimated: that 2,500,000: workers are Ori: 


le unions. Some are Neecas united in the 
Confederated Unions of America, whose 
central headquarters are located at 809 
“I” Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. The 
most important of the independents, how- 
ever, are organized much like the interna- 
tional unions of the AFL and CIO, some 
of them having withdrawn from the AFL. 


1. Railroad Brotherhoods. The most 
prominent of the railroad unions are the 
four independent train service unions, 
commonly referred to as the “Brother- 
hoods.” Labor organization in the railroads 
is predominantly along craft or occupa- 
tional lines. The “Big Four” unaffiliated 
unions represent craft elements in the 
industry. They incltide the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, Grand 
International Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, and the Order of Railway Con- 
ductors of America. Membership figures 
for the “Big Four” unaffiliated unions are 
as follows: Railway Conductors—37,562; 
Locomotive Firemen and Engincmen—102,- 
932; Railroad Trainmen—210,624; Locomo- 
tive Engineers—79,667. The Engineers and 
the Firemen and Enginemen were voting 
heavily in favor of a merger of their two 
organizations in mid-1949, All told, there 
are about 1,400,000 employees on Class 1 
railroads and some 23 so-called standard 
railroad unions. All except about 170,000 
employees are covered by union agree- 
ments, so that approximately 95 per cent 
were employed under contracts. 


The railroad unions, except for the Rail- 
road Trainmen and the Locomotive Engi- 
neers, attempt some form of united action 
through the Railway Labor Executives 
Assn., which includes some AFL unions. 
_ 2. International Association of Machin- 
ists. Claiming a membership of 581,938, 
was formerly affiliated with the AFL. After 
one withdrawal it was readmitted, during 


State Labor Relations Laws 


At the November, 1948, elections, Ari- 
zona voters approved an anti-closed shop 
measure, while the same proposal was de- 
feated in Maine and Massachusetts. 

Uncertainty about changes in the na- 
tional law caused most state legislatures 
to mark time in 1949. 


The New Hampshire legislature elimi- 
nated its union security prohibition, while 
“Little Taft-Hartley” acts were repealed by 
Delaware and Missouri. The Nevada Su- 
ome Court ruled that the broad wording 
cE a law prohibiting “yellow dog” contracts 


Decisions of the U. S. Supreme Court 
1d union security prohibitions in Ari- 
a, Nebraska, and North Carolina were 

ene Wisconsin Board was! allowed 


d not ban the closed shop in that state.- 


the 1944 convention, but withdrew again | 
in 1946 as a result of a jurisdictional dis- 
pute with the Brotherhood of Carpenters 
and the Sheet Metal Workers International 
Association. IAM Hat. are at 9th St. and 
Mt. Vernon Pl., N. W., Washington, D.C. 


8. Foreman’s Association of America. — 
The organization of supervisors became an 
active issue after the effective organization 
of production workers by the newly or- 
ganized industrial unions. In 1941, fore- 
men from numerous Detroit automobile 
plants organized an independent union, 
the Foreman’s Association of America, — 
which later expanded its membership into 
other industries and areas. FAA obtaineda 
contract from the Ford Motor Company in — 
1943 but met with resistance from other 
auto manufacturers, Organizational activ- 
ities were aided by the decision of the 
National Labor Relations Board in 1945, 
holding that foremen were entitled to hate =o 
gain collectively under the Wagner Act. 


This trend was reversed by passage of ae i 
the Taft-Hartley Law in June, 1947. By 
amendment of the Wagner Act, it elimi- 
nated supervisors from the statutory defi- — 
nition of employee, thereby denying or- 
ganizational protection and mandatory ane 
collective bargaining rights to classes of 
supervisory employees. Shortly after this — 
happened, FAA lost 13 of its chapters, in- ah 
cluding its largest group, at Packard. The 2 
union now claims 19,642 members with — 
92 chapters. Its headquarters are located 
at 1627 Cadillac Tower, Detroit, Mich. 


12, 1947 John L. Lewis took his United 
Mine Workers out of the AFL with the 
statement to President William Green 
“We disafilliate.” The split arose over the 
refusal of the AFL Executive Board to 
adopt Lewis’ proposal that the members — 
refuse to honor the Taft-Hartley Act affi- - 
davit requirements. UMW membership is 
estimated at 600,000. Headquarters: 900 
15th Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. — 


to regulate intermittent strikes in an 
dustry subject to Federal law. Misso 
was permitted to enjoin peaceful picket 
that forces an employer to violate sta 
anti-trust laws. 

There was some general chipping at st 
laws regulating picketing, In Pennsylvan 
the highest court found unconstitution 
its state law against “stranger” picketing; 
and in Texas, the state Supreme Co 
ruled that the right to picket couldn’t 
taken from a minority employee gr up. 
Nebraska repealed one set of picketing rey 
ulations, substituting a simpler, more c« 
prehensive mass picketing ban. One 
York court suggested that the Taft-He 
secondary boycott ban had eased th 
for state injunction. previously forbi 
understhe “free speech” doctrine, — 


Membership of Leading American Labor Union: 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Amalgamated Clothing Workers...... aipercouisieas: 
algamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen... 
American Federation of Musicians..... é 
Bakery and Confection Workers’ International Union.......... Seite 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen......ssceeceee eocie sieaiare 
otherhood of Maintenance of Way Employees 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers 

otherhood of Railroad Trainmen...........+. : 
Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks... 
Building Service Employees’ International Union. 
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ess otherwise indicated, average dues-payin, 
or Statistics on questionnaire. 
bership as published in convention proceedings of AFL. 

figure not available. 


Fair Employment Practice Laws . 
Mexico, New York, Oregon, Rhode Islan 


crimination in hirin 
nditions of employment because of race, 


g, job tenure, or 


Affiliation Number of members? 


375,000 
175,000 
237,000 
170,000 
102,932 
171,356 
178,000 
210,624 
350,0002 
173,019 
240,000 
400,000 
86,6032 
581,938 
150,000 
450,000 
1,103,000 
267,5002 
423,0102 
91,400 
© 
65,000 
373,770 
180,000 
947,598 
735,000 
19) 
600,000 
150,070 
960,7382 


g membership for first half of 1949 as submitted directly to Burea' 
2 Date appearing on union's journal or re 3 Per capita average ann 


‘Expelled from CIO for Communist activity. § Me: 


Washington and Wisconsin. 


reed or national origin, is forbidden 
e laws of these states: Connecticut, 
» Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 


Social Security 


The 1950 amendments nearly doubled 
benefits, made them payable to many more 
people, and extended coverage to 1 
more persons. 


ocial Security Act, enacted 
d amended in 1939 and 1950, has 
parate programs. Two are insur- 
ems involving pay-roll taxes: fed- 
old-age and survivors’ insurance and 
state unemployment insurance. The 
ine involve federal grants-in-aid to 
es for needy persons who are aged, 
or permanently disabled, and for 
t children; maternal and child- 
ervices; crippled-children services; 
are services; public-health serv- 
d vocational rehabilitation. 


The administration of the Act is the 
sponsibility of the Federal Security Ad- 
istrator. Within the Federal Security 
y, the Social Security Administra- 
headed by Commissioner for Social 
ty, administers most of the pro- 


under 18 in her care; 
if under’ 18, 


The following cities also have ordi- 
Cleveland, Milwaukee, 
Minneapolis, Philadelphia, Youngstown. ‘3 


Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance — & 
The old-age and survivors’ insurance 
program began in 1937, although only old- 
age lump-sum benefits were paid befo 
1940. It is the only wholly federal program. 


Benefits available to workers who 
“fully insured” under the system ar 
1.A monthly retirement benefit : 
worker 65 or over. : 
2. A supplemental monthly benefit 
retired worker’s wife, if she is 65 or o 
or at any age if she has de d 


pendent chil 


and for 


A 


Nl reo Me 


Type of benefit 


1 Examples of Fite Inaurinee. pee Retirement Benefits 
(Assuming 10 years’ coverage) ; 


Average monthly wage 


$150 


[| | | SF 


_ LIFE-INSURANCE BENEFITS: 


Widow and 1 child: i 
$ 27.50 


Before Sept., 1950...........0000. $ 34.37 $ 41.25 $ 48.12 $ 55.00 
Sept., 1950-June, 1952. Bagel ee wes 40.00* 75.00 85.80 93.30 101.40 
July, 1952, and after.............. 40.00* 75.00 86.20 97.50 108.74 
M3 Widow and 2 children: 
2, Before Sept, 1950... 38.50 45.00* 57.75 67.37 77.00 
Sept., 1950-June, 1952............ 40.00* 80.00* 114.40 124.41 135.20 
July, 1952, and after.............. 40.00* 80.00* 115.00 130.00 145.00 
Burial payment: ! 
: Before Sept., 1950................ 132.00 165.00 198.00 231.00 264.00 
Seow, sept. 1950-June, 1952. . 0.0. 0..8.. 120.60 150.00 171.60 186.60 202.80 
July, 1952, and after.............. 120.60 150.00 172.50 195.00 217.50 
RETIREMENT BENEFITS: 
Retired worker: 
: Before Sept., 1950.......ccccesees 22.00 i 27.50 33.00 38.50 44.00 
; Sept., 1950-June, 1952......... eis 40.00" 50.00 57.20 62.20 67.60 
July, 1952, and after............0. 40.00* 50.00 57.50 65.00 72.50 
Wife or dependent husband: 
Before Sept., 1950.......... victors 11.00 13.75 16.50 19.25 22.00 
Sept., 1950-June, 1952.... 65, $= eda is 25.00 28.60 31.10 33.80 
July, 1952, and after.............. Releris 25.00 ' 28.75 32.50 36.25 © 


* Reduced by ceiling. 


8. Monthly benefits to the following sur- 
vivors of a deceased worker, regardless of 
his age at death: (a) Widow, if 65 or over; 
(6) Widow or divorced wife at any age if 

she has dependent children in her care; 
(ce) Children, unmarried and under 18; 
(d) Parents, if 65 or over and dependent 
on the deceased, but only if the worker 

_ dies leaving no widow or child entitled to 
benefits. 


4. A lump-sum benefit, which is paid 
the widow or widower, if he or she was liv- 
ing with the deceased at the time of death. 

If there is no such person, the persons 
paying the worker’s burial expenses may 
be reimbursed for expenses paid. Lump- 
sum benefits can be paid under the above 
circumstances even if the worker was 
drawing old-age benefits before his death 
and his wife or child were also receiving 
‘benefits on his wages. Furthermore, the 
lump sum is not in place of monthly bene- 
fits payable later to survivors and does not 
affect their rights to monthly benefits. 


Workers who are not “fully” insured but 

_ are merely “currently” insured are entitled 
only to those benefits for survivors listed 

under 3 (0), 3 (c), and 4 above. 


Dependent husbands of working wives 
may receive a supplemental retirement 
benefit or a widower’s benefit after 65, but 
only if the wife was both currently and 
‘ully insured. Children of working mothers 
aay draw benefits on her wages, even if the 
ris present in. the household, when 


5 
; 


the mother was currently and fully in 
sured. 1 4 

A worker is “fully’’ insured if he h 
been paid $50 in taxable employment | 
each of 40 quarters, or if he has worked 
in taxable jobs half the quarters afte : 
1950 (or after becoming 21, if later) 
before he reaches 65 or dies (at least 
quarters are needed). (See Table 1A te 


A worker is “currently” insured if he hi 
received wages of at least $50 in tamabte 
employment in at least 6 of the 13 caleni 
quarters preceding and including the pee 
ter in which he died. 


Benefits to people now drawing t ma 
are raised on an average of 7714 %, accord- 
ing to a conversion table (Table 1B). Bene- 
fits to people filing claims befor 
1952, will be figured as for peop! 
drawing benefits, and therefore sub 


ple with 1% years of work after 19 C 
be figured by either the new formula Ko) 
old (plus conversion table), whichev 


use the new formula only. - 4 


The amount of the worker’s — onan 
benefit—that paid to the worker w 
reaches 65—is determined as follows 


Workers who do not have 6 ue 
wages of $50 after 1950: 


(1.) Figure the worker's “aver 
monthly wage” by dividing his total 
able wages by three times the 


elapsed is a factor, a person who. has 
worked continuously in covered employ- 
ent will receive a larger benefit than one 
who has worked in exempt employment 
part of the time or has been unemployed.) 


-(2.) Take 40% of the first $50 of the 
average monthly wage and add to it 10% 
f the remainder (not exceeding $200, how- 
ver). Then add to this sum 1% for each 
ear in which the worker received at least 
0 in covered employment. The 1% in- 
crease applies only to years before 1951. If 
yhe resulting sum is less than $10, it is 
increased to $10. 


3.) Use the conversion table (Table 1B) 
to increase the monthly benefit. 


Example: A worker was paid $3,000 a 
ear for the years 1937 through 1950. He 
retires at the end of 1950 and becomes 65 
July, 1951. His monthly retirement bene- 
it is computed as follows: 


a) His average monthly wage is $241.38 


(total wages $42,000 divided by 3 times the 
: ters between 1937 and July, 1951, or 


b) His benefit under the old law is 
44,59; i.e., $20.00 (40% of $50) plus $19.13 
of $191.38) plus $5.46 (1% x 39.13 x 


Time of 
65th birthday 


Quar- 


ters* ters* 


1958 
1959 


July-Dec........ 15 
Jan-June...... 16 
July-Dec........ 17 


— duly-Dec........ 7 
) Jan-June...... 8 


y—Dec........ 9 | 1960 Jan—June...... 18 
June...... 10 : July-Dec........ 19 
11 | 1961 Jan-June...... 20 
12 July-Dec.,..... wal 
13 | 1962 Jan.-June...... 22 


June. deine de July-Dec........ 23 


h wages of $50.00. 


Benefit Benefit Benefit 
Satire before starting 
Sept., 1950 


lapsed since January 1, 1987. (Since time 


: TABLE NO. 1A 
_ Quarters of Coverage Needed to Receive Retirement Benefits 


Quar- 


TABLE NO. 
Conversion Table Increasing Monthly Benefits 


(c) His benefit under the new la’ 
Table 1B) is $68.50. i 

Workers who have 6 quarters with wen 
of $50 after 1950: 


The benefit will be figured under either 
the old or new formula, whichever is more — 
favorable to them. It will be either: a 


(1.) Computed under the old law and 
raised by the conversion table; or 


(2.) Computed by the new formula, 
with the average wage figured on a “new 
start” basis as follows: 


“Average monthly wage” is computed by 
dividing the worker’s total taxable wages, 
beginning with 1951 and ending with the 
third quarter preceding that in which he 
is 65, by the number of months in this 
period (raised to 18 if less than that). 


The formula used to compute the 
monthly benefit is as follows: : 


(a) If the average monthly wage is $50 
or more, take 50% of the first $100; 


(b) Add 15% of the next $200. The result 
is the worker’s monthly benefit. 


Example; A worker was paid $3,000 a 
year for the years 1937 through 1954. He 
retires at the end of 1954 and is 65 in 
August, 1955. His monthly retirement 


Quars! 
tera* 


Time of 
65th birthday 


Time of 
65th birthday 


Quar- 
ters* 


1963. Jan-June...... 24 | 1967 July-Dec....... 33 
July-Dec........ 25 | 1968 Jan—June...., 34 
1964 Jan.-June...... 26 July-Dec....... 35 | 
July-Dec........ 27 | 1969 Jan-June..... 36 
1965 Jan-June...... 28 July-Dec....... 37 - 
July-Dec........ 29 | 1970 Jan-June..... 38 
1966 Jan.-June...... 30 July-Dec....... 39 
July-Dec.,...... 31 | 1971 on.........066. 40 
1967 Jan.-June......° 32 


1B 


Benefit Benefit Benefit Benefit 
before starting before starting - . 
Sept., 1950 Sept., 1950 Sept, 1950 ~ 


Sept., 1950 


$30 $54.00 , $40 
31 55.10 A 
32 56.20 42 
33 57.20 43 
34 58.20 44 
35 59,20 45 


36 60,20 46 


in table, the monthly benefit is $68.50. 


(2.) His benefit under the “new start” 
formula is $72.50, computed as follows: 
His total wages for 1951 through 1954 
~ ($12,000) are divided by the number of 
months in the period Jan. 1, 1951—Dec. 31, 
1954. This gives an “average monthly wage” 
of $250. His monthly benefit is figured by 
_ taking 50% of $100 ($50) and adding 15% 
_ Of $150 ($22.50), resulting in $72.50. 
Since the benefit under the “new start” 
- formula is larger than under the conver- 
sion, the “new start” formula is used. 


If an employee’s “average monthly wage” 
_ under the “new start” formula is less than 
$50, his monthly benefit is computed as 
follows (average monthly wage—monthly 
benefit) : $30 or less—$20; $31—$21: $32— 
_ $22; $83—$23; $34—$24; $35 to $49—$25. 
A benefit claim may be recomputed 
later to include subsequent earnings. 
The amounts of other benefits are de- 
_ tived from the primary benefit as follows: 
2 Child: retirement benefit of one-half 
the primary benefit; survivors’ benefit of 
three-fourths the primary benefit (if only 
1 child); if several children, each gets one- 
half, with an additional one-fourth divided 
- among them. 


Husband or wife: one-half primary bene- 


* 
Ne 


ai 
vy 


Widower or widow: three-fourths pri- 
_ Mary benefit. 
4 


- Parent: three-fourths primary benefit. 


__ Lump-sum benefit: 3 times the primary 
_ benefit. (If paid to persons paying burial 
_ expenses, other than the Widow or widower, 
_ the benefit is limited to expenses incurred.) 


_ Maximum total of benefits which may 
_ be paid on any one worker’s wages is the 
least of the following: $150 or 80% of the 
_ worker’s average monthiy wage. If benefits 
are already $40 or less, they will not be 
_ further reduced. 
_ A person earning more than $50 in a 
_ month in covered employment is not eli~ 
_ gible for a benefit for that month. Benefits 
_ to a wife or child are also canceled during 
_ any month in which an insured worker 
earns more than $50. 


_ Application for benefits is made to the 
_ nearest field office of the Social Security 
- Administration. 


_ Rates and Coverage 


_ All employers covered by the federal in- 
surance contributions law are required to 
pay a 14%% tax on wages paid to em- 
-ployees, and each employee also pays a 
tax on his pay. The rate was raised 
¥ % To from the original rate of 1% on 
auary 1, 1950, The law calis for another 


A 


_ ual steps to 314% in 1970. 


increase in tax to 2% in 1954 and by grad 
Neither employer nor employee is ri 
quired to pay tax on that part of a work 
er’s pay which is over $3,600 in any 
endar year. If an employee does so beca; i 
he worked for more than one employer, he 
may apply for a refund of excess tax at the: 
end of the year. (Before 1951, this maxi- 
mum was $3,000.) oS as 
Although these taxes are initially p 
into the Treasury, a corresponding amoun’ 
is appropriated yearly from the Treasur 
into the Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance 
Trust Fund, from which benefits are pa’ 
An employer is liable for payment an 
deduction of tax as soon as he emplo 
one employee. The length of employment 
and the number of employees is imma 
terial. € 
The following workers are exempt, an 
no tax is incurred on their wages: self: 
employed with income under $400 a year 
irregular agricultural labor; irregular 
mestics; casual labor not in the course of 
the employer’s business; persons working 
for a son, daughter or spouse, or for ¢ 
parent if the child is under 21; intern 
tional organizations, including U. N., e 
employees of nonprofit religious, charitable 
or educational organizations, unless cover-— 
age is elected voluntarily; railroad workers; 
certain employees of organizations exempt 
from income tax; student nurses and 
terns; workers on small fishing ves 
newsboys under 18; certain newspaper ; 
magazine vendors. abe Ves = 
Amendments to the law in August, 1950, 
covered for the first time self-employed — 
business men (except farmers and some 
professionals) and regularly employed farm 
workers and domestic servants. ape : 
Veterans of World War II, who would — 
not otherwise have received wage credits 
for their time in the service, were in 1946 
voted special coverage in the event of 
death within 3 years after discharge. ; 
such cases they are considered to 
Gied fully insured, to have an aver 
monthly wage of at least $160, and to 
had $200 annual wages for each year o 
least 30 days’ active service. emia te 
Also, for every month a veteran was in 
military service between Sept. 16, 1940, ani i 
July 24, 1947, he will now automat 
be given credit for $160 in wages. Th 
help him to qualify for benefits an 
go towards the average wage figur 
which benefits are based. 4 


Board Wage Records 


Every employee must have a social s 
rity number. An account with the Soci 
Security Administration is set up for each 
worker, and to this account are credited a 
wage payments reported. When a be 
claim is filed, these accounts are us 
determine if the claimant is eligibl 


; 
+ tae 


ge. 


benefits iad: if he is, the amount of the 
benefit to_be paid. 


Unemployment Gaarnare 

_ (Federal and state governments co-op- 
erate in the administration of the unem- 
loyment insurance program. The federal 
aw, beginning with 1936, imposed an ex- 
‘cise tax on employment and established 
the framework for the federal-state sys- 
em. All states (including District of Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii and Alaska) followed suit, 
ost of them in 1936 and 1937. Benefits 
became payable in most states in 1988 and 
1939. (Wisconsin was the only state to 
- pass such a law earlier—taxes were first 
collected in July, 1934.) 


The state laws determine who shall 
eive unemployment benefits, in what 
ount, and under what conditions, The 
visions vary in each: state, but gen- 
Jly @ person is entitled to benefits for 
ny week during which he is totally or 
tially unemployed, provided he has 
ned a sufficient amount of wages from 
n employer subject to the state law, has 
d a claim for benefits, has served a 
aiting period” of a week (not required 
some states), and is not disqualified. 
‘Disqualification means that the pay- 
nent of benefits is postponed for a certain 
number of weeks, or is suspended entirely, 
‘ause the worker is in one of the follow- 
ig ituations: 


to the point that he cannot perform 
y marketable services. 


. Not available for work—not willing to 


able Festrichions on hours, wages, 
or skill he will accept, with the result 
th t he is not likely to find the job he 
rants. Many states also require him to be 


ut good cause. “Good cause” is some 
reason which would impel an ordi- 
ir prudent person to quit, such as an 

onable increase of hours without a 
crease, a substantial reduction in 
-requirement of excessive unpaid 
e, a transfer to work which injures 
erson’s health, an unreasonably 


SC ; Pita nenatae Maia” 
because of conduct detrimental to 
aployer’s interests—for example, re- 
sal to obey orders, absence from work, 
rd ness, violation of employer’s rules, in- 
toxication at work, etc. 

tefused job offer of suitable work 
t good cause—refused a job which 
nably fitted to his training, experi- 
2 On ec pays the prevailing wages 


for similar work, is not detrimental to h: 
health or safety, has working conditio: 
which are not substantially less favorable 
than those prevailing in similar work in 
the locality, and is within a reasonable 
distance from his home. If the job offer is 
suitable, the person is expected to accept 
it unless he has good cause for refusing, 
such as reasonably good prospects of em-=- 
ployment elsewhere, unreasonable condi- 
tions required by employer, etc. 


6. Involved in labor dispute. Even if the x 
worker is not striking, he may be dis- 
qualified if he is a member of the union. 
involved; or his wages, hours or working 
conditions will be affected by the outcome 
of the strike; or he serves on or refuses 
to cross picket lines; or engages in a sym- 
pathy strike. In almost all states benefits 
cannot be paid as long as the dispute per- 
sists. Only states where strikers can receive 
benefits are: New York—after 7 weeks; 
Rhode Island—after 8 weeks. 


Some state laws also disqualify workers 
who leave because of marriage, marital 
duties, pregnancy, to attend school, or who 
receive dismissal pay, vacation pay, work- 
men’s compensation payments, or voter 
ans’ readjustment allowances. 


A worker seeking unemployment bene- 
fits must file a claim at the local office of 
the state unemployment bureau and regis- 
ter for work with the employment sery- 
ice. At that time, a benefit year (usually 
the year running from the date of his 
claim) and a base period (usually the year 
ending from 3 to 6 months before the 
filing of his claim) are established for him. 
His benefit amount will be a percentage of 
the wages earned in his base period, but 
no more than the maximum amount al- — 
lowed. He is entitled to draw benefits for 
the set number of weeks during the rest — 


TABLE NO. 2 


Old Age and Survivors’ Insurance: 


Summary of Operations 
(in millions of dollars) 


Ra ETP ya det 


/ 


. Wage Trust fund 

Year taxes Interest | atend | Benefits 

collected | received | of year paid* z 

1937 ereer $ 493 $ 23 $ 766 $ 13 ¥ 
19380 eee 474 15.4 1,132 10.5 
1933 eens 568 27.0 1,724 13.9: 
19405 F527 637 42.9 2,031 40.6 
OAT Soren 789 56.2 2,762 93.9 
19425, Suk 1,012 72.3 3,688 137.0. 
1943s cel’ © 1,239 88.3 4,820 ‘1729 
194 oe 1,316 106.7 6,005 bu 
1945.38 e 1,285 134.3 7,121 f 
1M462 53.02. 1,295 151.6 8,150 
194? feet «| SSP 164.2 9,360 

RE ek : 10,722 


11,815 


* Only lump-sum payments were made until 1 


~ 


Weekly 
benefit - 


Duration 
(in weeks) 


_ Kentucky MEc rch sou Rio NS 3s 


os ZeAouisiana......s<.i...c0+e. 25 20 
MEIADING er coca i siccescecwe 25 20 
LET OT RS 25 20% 
_ Massachusetts.............. 25 23° 
eameMICHIGON oc oc ac es cc ceveess 24 20° 
meaminnesota.<3......0....<5. 25 25 
Be Mississippl. .....5..000000. 20 16 
PEMMUSSOUTE cs 3... e es... 20 20 


_-of that benefit year. When he has ex- 
_ hausted these benefits he will not be eli- 
gible again until he can establish a new 
benefit year for which he has the necessary 
’ base period wages. 

_An employee moving out of the state 
does not lose benefit rights earned under 
‘that state law. He merely files a claim for 
benefits at the local office in the state 
_ where he is now located and this office will 
_ act as agent for the other state in paying 
him benefits. 

Tax 

An employer is generally liable for a 
_ maximum total tax of 3% of his pay roll 
 —0.3% to the federal government and 
2.7%, or less, to the state. Although the 
- federal government itself technically levies 
@ pay-roll tax of 3%, in practice this 
- usually amounts to only 0.3% because the 
_ employer is allowed a credit of as much 
as 2.7% for taxes paid to the states. From 
_ this federal tax, funds are appropriated 
each year to the states to cover adminis- 

trative costs. Taxes collected by the states 
2 are used solely for benefit payments. 

a Under the federal law, which is merely 
 @ taxing statute, the Treasury Department 
collects the tax, which is paid annually. 
he state laws, under which benefits are 
‘paid, are administered by the various state 
unemployment insurance agencies. 

Only two states require contributions 
m employees in addition to those from 
s: Ala.—the rate varies from 0.1% 


oo) 


OQ. 3: State Unemployment Compensation Maximums 
- corrected to October 1, 1950) 


* This amount will be increased for unemployed persons with dependents. 


i iia 
Oe ee eerie 


New Hampshire............ 
New Jersey................ 26 


onan # 
Pennsylvania...............| 25 
Rhode Island............... 25 


Ce is 


Ce a ee ie ire 


Utah ite cls inadtce cae 25 
Vermont visi icine ceedes bec 25 
Virginia.iccsi.se daa cece sien 20 
Washington..............5- 25 ; 
West Virginia............... 25 
Wisconsinggc ccnicyosacteone 26 
Wyoming sts. caicaiic smiles 25 


employer; N. J. —"%4%. 
Merit Rating 
All states collect unemployment ta: 
under “merit rating” systems. These s} 
tems allow tax rates lower than the us 
standard rate of 2.7% to those employ: 
who have some success in stablizing : 
ployment, provided they have paid the — 
tax for 3 or 4 years. In most states 
rates go to employers who have few st 
ex-employees drawing unemployment ben- 
efits; in others, those employers bene 
who have little or no decrease in pay 
The average tax rate in merit ra 
states in 1949 was 1.3%. = 
Coverage ae 
. Employers are liable for the federal x 
if they have eight or more employees on 
some day in each of 20 weeks in a ye 
State requirements for liability 


down to a single employee. An employe! 
who has employees in several states ma 
be subject to as many state laws. 

Liability for both federal and state 
is limited to the first $3,000 of a Wor 
pay in a year. % 

Certain employees are exempt from. 
under federal and most state laws and 
not counted in determining whet 
employer is subject to tax. These 
employed, agricultural workers, do 
workers, members of 2 proprieto 
mediate family, railroad workers, 


‘ment employees, employees of nonprofit 
educational, charitable or religious or- 
ganizations, insurance agents, newsboys. 
under 18, student nurses and interns, and 
casual labor not in the course of an em- 
ployer’s business. Although maritime 
workers had previously been exempt under 
he federal law and in some states, the 
ederal law was amended to include them 
_ as of July 1, 1946, and coverage is being 
imilarly extended in a growing weet ie 


TABLE NO. 4 


otal Unemployment Compensation 


Benefits Under State Laws 
Source: Social Security Administration. 


Total Average number 
benefits of beneficiaries 
(in thousands) per week 
ere sie Miidesiectise fie OLS, 700.4 982,392 
Meetarsiave'cia sisisie(s 344,320.7 621,065 
Shonorecne, 344,084.1 541,495 
79,643.1 115,454 
62,384.6 79,306 
445, 865.8 466 550: 
Socattsosn at Ate MUL Ws 1,150,217 
Baas 775,146.0 852,392 
iesene ts 789,925.0 826,481 
aigateisres|f) 1,737,279.0 1,889,000. 


8, are made to the states for public 
tance to needy persons, provided the 
te plan for distribution of the aid has 
been approved by the federal government, 
All states and territories co-operate in old- 
2 sistance plans: all but Alaska co- 
i in plans for the needy blind; all 
evada share in plans for needy chil- 
; all states and Puerto Rico have 
roved plans for maternal and child- 
i services, services for crippled chil- 
and child-welfare services. Beginning 
y, 1947, grants for maternal and 
ealth services may be made to the 
Islands. The 1950 amendments 
ized. plans for the permanently dis- 
in need, and for direct medical care 
se receiving assistance payments. 
federal contribution to the States 
assistance to the needy aged and blind 
vy are: $15 of the first $20 and 50% of 
amount between $20 and $50. (The 
nd are Spegeenata to earn up to $50 a 


the child is living is $9 of the first 
lus one-half of the remainder up to 
or the relative and first dependent 
im a family. Only those children are 
'who are under 16 (or under 18 and 
at school) and who have been de- 
da of parental support or care and are 
in “fale a@ member of the family. ° 


Social Security for Railroad Worke 


Social security for most workers in the — 
railroad transportation industry is pro- 
vided under a national system apart from > 
that established by the Social Security 
Act. The Railroad Retirement Act was first 
passed in 1934, but was held unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court. The present 
Act was passed in 1935 and was substan- 
tially amended in 1937 and again in 1946. 
It is administered by the Railroad Retire- — 
ment. Board. : 


Taxes supporting the system are col- 
lected under the Carriers Taxing Act by 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. Taxes are 
levied on the first $300 of monthly com- 
pensation, on both employers and employ- 
ees at these rates: 1937-39: 234%; 1940-42: 
3%; 1943-45: 314%; 1946: 314%; 1947-48: 
5%, %; 1949-51: 6%; 1952 on: 644%. 


Benefits provided are: retirement bene- 
fits at 65 or over, and, under certain cir- 
cumstances, 60; survivors’ benefits; dis- 
ability benefits. z 

Under the Railroad Insurance Act, also- 
administered by the Railroad Retirement — 
Board, railroad workers receive unemploy- 
ment insurance, and since July 1, 194%, 
sickness compensation and maternity ben- 
efits. Costs are paid by employers at a rate 
of %% of pay roll up to $300 a month 
per worker. Rates may increase in 4% 
gradations to a maximum of 3% according ~ 
to a scale of rates set by the size of the 
benefit fund. Taxes are collected by the S 
Board. 


weyers 


sata Sree « 


es SHS AN 


Federal Civil Service 

The civil-service retirement system, first 
established in 1920, now provides a retire- 
ment. system for almost all federal em- 
ployees not under another plan. It pro- — 
vides for a retirement benefit at 70, or at. 
62 or 60 or 55,.depending on the number 
of years’ service; a disability retirement 
benefit; a deferred annuity for separated 
employees with 5 years’ or more service 
when they reach the age of 55 or 62; re- 
funds if service is less than.5 years; death 
benefit to a wife or dependent child in the 
amount of the worker’s credit in the fund. 


In order to finance increased benefit 
amounts, employees’ contributions were 
raised from 5% to 6%, starting July 1, 
1948. The Government’s share in the cost 
of the program also rose from 5% to 614%. 


Health Insurance 


For the most part health insurance is 
maintained on @ voluntary basis by group 
or individual insurance purchased from 
private insurance companies or from non= — 
profit organizations. There are, es ae 
these statutory programs: 

1. Workmen’s compensation laws 
every state require employers to insure cer- 
tain employees for disability agen 
the course of employment. La 


ia, New Jersey, New York and Rhode 
nd provide for the payment of a cash 
efit to partially replaced wages lost 
arough non-occupational illness or in- 
jury. The state of Washington’s law was 
eld up, subject to a referendum. 


ne compensa ion. laws in Cali- 


4. Cash sickness and maternity benefits 
are paid to railroad workers -under the 
railroad insurance system. 

Voluntary insurance is popular in fields 
of hospitalization costs, accident insur- 
ance, medical and surgical care, and pay 
for time lost from work through sickness. 


The largest of the nonprofit plans is the 
Blue Cross, whose 90 hospital-service 
plans have over 36,000,000 subscribers — te 
throughout the country. 


8. Almost 5 million civilian employees 
are paid disability benefits under special 
_ public retirement systems. 


TABLE NO. 5: Public Assistance Payments aoe 
< (in thousands) 
ras Source: Social Security Administration. 


Special types of assistance payments 


Total 
Aid to 
Old-age dependent Aid to General ; 
assistance children the blind assistance 
$1,223,779 $26,071 $40,504 $5,839 $758,752 
2,380,865 32,244 40,686 7,073 1,200,360 © 
2,532,467 64,966 41,727 7,970 1433, 180s 
3,119,013 155,241 49,462 12,813 439,004 
2,653,918 310,441 71,253 16,171 406,881 
3,236,600 392,386 97,447 19,154 476,201. 
3,185,447 430,666 114,954. 20,437 481,723 
2,723,408 472,791 132,925 22,703 394,398 
2,227,527 540,446 153,028 22,785 273,007 
1,546,241 601,400 158,032 24,495 180,471. be 
930,234 653,171 140,942 25,143 110,978 
942,457 693,338 135,015 25,342 88,762 
989,686 726,550 149,667 26,557 86,912. 
1,182,587 822,061 208,857 30,748 120,920 
1,480,774 986,470 294,038 36,198 164, 068 
1,730,505 1,128,190 362,795 41,288 
2,174,998 1,372,913 472,371 48,448 


_Mustering-out pay 
_ -Veterans—except, in general, those rank- 
ing higher than Army captain or Navy 
lieutenant honorably let out after Pearl 
Harbor and whose enlistment began be- 
fore July 1, 1947—-get mustering-out pay 
as follows: 
$100 for those who served less than 60 
oN days. 

$200 for those who served 60 days or 
‘, more in continental United States. 
- $300 for those who served 60 days or 
‘ more outside continental United 
? States or in Alaska. 


; If a discharged veteran dies before re- 
ceiving payment, distribution of muster- 

ng-out pay is limited to spouse, children, 
or parents, in that order. 


Job reinstatement 

The Selective Service Act expired March 

947, However, Section 8, providing for 

mployment of veterans inducted under 

continued in effect. Men inducted be- 
March 31, 1947 and June 24, 1948 


Veterans’ Benefits 


have job rights under the Service Ext 
sion Act of 1941. The Selective Service A 
of 1948, as extended by the Extension | 
of 1951, provides re-employment rights 
men entering the armed forces for ter 
of three years or less, after June 24, 19 ' 


charged veterans: 
1. Their old job back, or one of like s n= 
iority, status and pay. pe 


moted nor can his job benefits be red 


Qualifications on job rights 


The veteran must be reapplying for a ; 
that was not temporary at the time he left 
it; the employer need not reinstate ‘hi 
circumstances have so changed as to m: 
rehiring impossible or unreasonable; 
plications must be made within 9 
of discharge. Under the 1940 and 19 
the veteran need not be rehired if h 
longer qualified to do his Ah. but | 


- the 1948 law if he cannot do his former 
_ work he must be given a2 job as nearly 

like it as he can fill. A veteran may be laid 
off if work slackens. : 


_ How the veteran can enforce his rights 


By suit in the U. S. District Court with 

_ the assistance of the U. S. Attorney. 
National Guard; reserve officers, and 
_ retired personnel have Selective Service 
_ rights. Benefits are not limited to draft- 
- ees—anyone, including WACS,. WAVES, 
_ SPARS, and Marines (female), who en- 
_ tered active service after May 1, 1940, is 

covered. 


Vocational rehabilitation 


_ Vocational rehabilitation courses not ex- 
ceeding 4 years and placement in suitable, 
_ gainful employment are available for any 
_ veteran who served on or after September 
16, 1940, and on or before July 25, 1947, 
and was honorably discharged with a 
_ service-connected disability which can be 
Overcome by training. 
The Veterans Administration arranges 
or the training, pays for tuition and 
books and the veteran receives, in addi- 
- tion, training allowance added to his dis- 
bility pension to achieve the following 
imums for veterans with less than a 
30% disability: 
$105 per month, if without a dependent 
_. $115 per month, if with a dependent, plus 
(a) $10 for one child and $7 for each 
additional child, and 
(b) $15 for a dependent parent. 
‘For veterans with a 30% or greater dis- 


115 per month, if without a dependent 
135 per month, if with a dependent 
S $20 for one child and $15 for each 
ional child. 

the veteran’s disability pension ex- 
the above minimum he gets the 
larger amount. Once employed, his basic 
‘pension will in no way be reduced be- 
se he has overcome his handicap. 


jility Pensions — 


terans having a 10 per cent or more 
sability resulting from disease or injury 
red in or aggravated by war service 
ligible to receive a pension if their 
ation from the service was not under 
onorable conditions. Pension rates vary 
from $15.00 to $150 per month, depending 
on the extent of disability. Pension pay- 
ments are “untouchable” in legal pro- 
ceedings and may not be assigned. Pen- 
on awards are within the jurisdiction of 
‘Veterans Administration. A veteran’s 
w and surviving children are also 
le to receive pension benefits. 


ans preference 


Veterans who have been separated from 
service under honorable conditions 
t be given preference in certification 
appointment, in appointment, in rein- 


‘an 


. July 25, 1947 may avail himself of educa- 


statement, in re-employment and in reten- — 
tion in federal civil service positions. Spe- 
cifically with respect to the positions of 
erier or bailiff in federal courts, the Court 
Crier or Bailiff Preference Act grants pref- — 
erence in appointment to veterans. “a 


National Service Life Insurance 


Persons in service and veterans who 
never owned any GI insurance, but who — 
were in service between October 8, 1940 
and September 2, 1945, are entitled to take — 
out insurance in any amount between — 
$1,000 and $10,000 in multiples of $500. 
The insurance was originally issued only 
on a five-year level premium term plan, 
but veterans may now buy ordinary life, 
20 or 30-payment life, 20-year endowment — 
or endowment at age 60 or 65 as well as 
term insurance. Term policies taken out 
before 1946, may continue for 8 years and 
those taken out after that for 5. They 
may be converted at any time to any one 
of the 6 forms of permanent insurance. 

Veterans have the right to convert the 
insurance without medical examination, 
‘except (a) where necessary to determine — 
whether the insured is totally disabled 
and (b) upon complete surrender of the © 
policy while it is still in force. a 

Men who have entered the service after 
Sept. 2, 1945, including men inducted 
under the Selective Service Act of 1948 or 
the Selective Service Extension Act of 1950, — 
are also eligible for insurance if they take — 
it out while in the service. 


Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 — 

The “GI Bill of Rights” applies to vet- 
erans who served on or after September — 
16, 1940 or before July 25, 1947. It pro- 
vides for hospitalization, education, loans, 
employment, and readjustment allowances. 
Education ga 

A veteran who has served 90 days or 
more since September 16, 1940 and before 


tional opportunities at government ex- 
pense. He. must start the course not later 
than 4 years after separation or 4 years 
after July 25, 1947, whichever is later. No — 
education will be offered after July 25, 1956. _ 

A veteran who qualifies is entitled to 12 
months of education or its equivalent in 
part-time study plus additional time up — 
to three years (a total of 4 years) in direct _ 
proportion to the time he spent in service. — 

The Veterans Administration will pay 
tuition and school fees up to a total of — 
$500 for each school year in attendance at 
an approved institution. No board, lodging, — 
or other living or travel expenses are paid, 
but while at school the veteran is entitled 
to $65 per month living allowance, and $90 
if he has dependents. Allowance will no 
be paid if the veteran is earning $210 
single), $270 (if one dependent) or $ 
(if two or more dependents) in full- 
part-time employment while he ; 


ve 


: an those ceilings, subsistence 
allowance payments will be made to bring 
the total up to the ceilings. 


_A veteran may also elect to take ap- 
prentice or on-the-job training in an in- 
‘dustrial establishment. His earnings in 
training plus the government allowance 
_ cannot exceed $210 a month if single, $270 
if married or $290 if he has two or more 
- dependents. 


Loans to Veterans 


Three types are available: 1. For pur- 
__ chase or construction of homes; 2. for pur- 
__chase of farms and farm equipment; 3. for 
purchase of business and business prop- 
erty. 
In all three types, eligibility require- 
ments are that the veteran must have 
- entered the armed service on or after Sep- 
tember 16, 1940 and before July 25, 1947; 
he must have an honorable discharge after 
“service of at least 90 days or a service- 
- connected disability as reason for the dis- 
_ charge or release; application must be 
_ made by July 25, 1957. 

_ The government will guarantee 50 per 
_ cent of the loan—up to a maximum guar- 
_ anty of $2,000 on non-real-estate loans, 
- and $4,000 on real-estate loans, or pro- 
_ rated portions on loans of both types or 

in combination. Proposed price must not 
exceed reasonable value as determined by 
an appraiser designated by the Adminis- 
trator. Maximum interest rate is 4 per 
cent. Terms of loans: (a) on farm realty— 
40 years; (b) other real estate—30 years; 
, (¢) non-real estate—10 years. 


_ The Housing Act of 1950 provided ad- 
_ ditional benefits in the case of home loans. 
_ A veteran whose property is taken by a 
government unit for public use, is de- 
_ stroyed by fire or other natural hazard, or 
_ is disposed of for other compelling reasons 
not the veteran’s fault, may use his loan 
- rights a second time. If the veteran has 
not previously used his loan benefit, 60% 
of the loan up to $7,500 may be guaran- 
teed. Or such a veteran may receive a 
_ direct government loan up to $10,000 if 
_ private financing is not available. The 
total of these direct loans may not exceed 
$150,000,000. 


: The unremarried widow of an eligible 
_ yeteran who died in service or as a result 
of service-incurred disability is also eligi- 
ble for all loan benefits. 


- Proceeds must be used for purchase of 
_ property, construction or improvement 


terms must be in proper proportion 
veteran’s present and expected in- 
id expenses, 


Business loans 


Business loans will be approved when 
they are to be used (a) for engaging in 
business or pursuing a gainful occupa- 
tion; (b) for purchasing land, buildings, — 
supplies, equipment, machinery, etc., for 
business; (c) for constructing or repairing 
real or personal property to be used in 
business; (d) to provide working capital. 

There must be reasonable likelihood of 
success, as indicated by the veteran’s abil- 
ity and experience and the conditions un- 
der which he intends to do the business 


Farm Loans 


Farm loans will be made to a veteran 
for purchase or repair of lands, machiner 
equipment, livestock, etc., for farming. 

The ability and experience tests are sim 
ilar to those applying to business jones 


Readjustment Allowance 


Readjustment allowances are available 
only to veterans discharged from the ser 
ice after July 25, 1947 and only for tw 
years from the date of discharge. Eligibility 
of veterans discharged before July 25, 1947 
expired on July 25, 1949. For eligible vet 
erans, the law provides payment of $20 
week for a maximum of 52 weeks. A par 
tially employed veteran whose weekly — 
wages are less than $23 may receive $20 less 
the amount of his wages in excess of $3. 
self-employed veteran earning less than 
$100 per month is eligible for the differen 
between his net earnings and $100. 


Selective Service 


Under the Selective Service Act of 19% 
and the Selective Service Extension Act of — 
1950, men 18 to 26 musi register for mili- e 
tary service; men 19 to 26 are eligible ; 
the draft. Veterans and men who w 
members of an organized reserve of t E 
armed forces on,June 24, 1948 are exemp 
from service. Ministers and divinity s 
dents, and the sole surviving son oO : 
family which lost one or more children in 
the last war are also exempt. Deferred 
classifications include men with depe ; 
ents, government Officials, men menta 


aliens. High school students will be 
ferred until they become 20 or gra 
whichever is earlier and college students © 
doing satisfactory work will not be in-. 


year. Men whose activity in study 
search, medical or scientific work, agricu 
ture or industry is found necessary to ° 
national pero safety or interest vad : 


essary to the national health, safety or: n- 
terest when he finds it advisable. ‘Cae 


for noncombatant service. 

Classification of men is in the han 

local draft boards. Anyone may file 

quest for individual deferment A AAES 
» o sere) iS * 3'% 


‘fications may be taken to regional appeal forces to active ie ‘Mobilization “Te: 
boards and from hepa to the national ap- serves began on July 20, 1950. Deferment: 
peal board. are based on civilian occupation—reservist 


‘rector of Selective Service. Registration Department and in an industry named ~ 
began on August 30, 1948 and the first essential by the Department of Commerce. 
draft call was in November. A total of Enlisted reservists with 4 or more depend- — 
29,611 men were drafted before January’ ¢nts will not be recalled without their — 


because armed forces quotas were being the service. All reservists of the Army, 


egistration and classification of eligible Who were recalled involuntarily, will be 
men was continued by local draft boards. Teleased when training is adequate and 
‘The draft began again with a call for ‘eplacements for them are secured from 


- enough men to produce a 8-million-man tometrists began. Registration began Octo- 
BE py guile 30.1081, wad’ maintein a¢° bef 16, 1960, forall doctors up t thelaee 
thereafter. of 50, with induction up to the age of 51 


- The Dependents Assistance Act of 1950 


sted men, starting August 1, 1950, and 


mts, with servicemen contributing $40 to 


it provides for many types of taxes such as gift, estate, manufacturers’ excise, document, 


local board, Appeals of local board classi- 


On 7, 1948, President Truman ap- ™ust be in a key managerial job or an 
eat Gen. Lewis B. Mavauee as ap- occupation listed as critical by the Labor 


1, 1949 when the draft was suspended Consent and may be released if already in 


led by voluntary enlistments. However, Navy, Air Force, and National Guardsmen, 


: 
a 
4 
3 


000 men on July 10, 1950. In September, draftees or volunteers. 
ective Service announced that it had On September 9, 1950, a draft of doctors, 
eu instructed to plan for induction of dentists, veterinarians, osteopaths and op- 


for service of 21 months permitted. Only 
exemptions are for those in the reserves. 

President is to issue rules on deferments. 
Doctors who voluntarily join the reserves — 

without waiting to be drafted receive a 
bonus of $100 a month. First call is for: — 
922 doctors, 500 dentists and 100 veteri- 
@ month depending on pay grade. narians by January, 1951. First to be 
fhe Selective Service Extension Act of drafted are doctors who received training a 
. 196 0 also gave the President authority to at government expense but put in little 
order members of the National Guard or no active duty in the armed forces. 


vides payments to dependents of en- 


ding April 30, 1953. Payments of $45 to 
} @ month are made for up to 3 depend- 


THE FEDERAL TAX SYSTEM 


The Internal Revenue Code is the basic tax law of the Federal Government. Although ~ 


etc., its chief feature is the income tax, both individual and corporate. 
Combined Normal Tax and Surtax 


Net income after Tax on Per cent 

deductions and © lower applicable 
_ Morethan — exemptions of But. not over amount to excess 
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th An me includes a artially exempt interest, the tax is reduced by 3 cent of that in pe 
4 i - ny ¥ of net income, {ft less than the ae ta wien ch) Ar: 


ie » Pe 


Individual tax rates ay the calendar 
1950 and 1951 are: normal tax at 3 
per cent, and surtax scaled from 17 per 
‘cent to 88 per cent. The combined normal 
¢ and surtax are shown in the table 
ove, 


For 1950, the total of combined normal 

tax and surtax is a tentative tax and is 

: reduced in accordance with the following 
pte give actual tax due: 


If the combined ten- : 
tative tax is: Reduce it by: 


ao Not over $400 138% 
Over $400 but not $52 plus 9% of the 
over $100,000 
» Over $100,000 


$9,016 plus 7.3% of 
amount over $100,- 
000 / 


a For example, if there is a combined ten- 
tative tax of $1,960 on taxable income of 

$8,000, the tentative tax amount falls into 
_ the second bracket of the percentage re- 
_ duction table—over $400 but not over 

$100,000. The $1,960 tentative tax will 
_ therefore be reduced by $52 plus 9% of 
the amount over $400. Nine per cent 
- of $1,560 (the amount over $400) is 
iis $140.40. The total reduction is therefore 

_ $192.40 (52 plus $140.40). Subtracting that 
~ amount from the $1,960 tentative tax, the 
final actual tax is $1767.60. 


: (No individual need pay a total tax 
greater than 80% of his net income.) 

For 1951, an individual’s tax is the com- 
bined normal tax and surtax computed 
under the above table without benefit of 
any reduction. The maximum total tax 

cannot exceed 87% of net income. 


_ Husband-wife Income Splitting. 

A husband and wife, regardless of 
whether they live in a community prop- 
_ erty or a non-community property state, 
are entitled to split their combined in- 
come for tax purposes by filing a joint 
_ return. 
¢ Where one spouse earns more than the 
_ other, the exercise of this privilege to split 
income will almost always result in a 
_ lower tax burden by subjecting the income 
_ to lower surtax rates. 


The actual method of computing the 
 “split-income” tax on a joint return is to 
arrive at the taxable net income and 
divide that in half. The tax is then cal- 
culated on half. The final tax due is double 
the amount of tax figured on one-half. 
Note that a husband and wife are entitled 
to split their income for tax purposes even 
10ugh the wife has neither income nor 
eductions of her own. 

'o show how the split income computa- 
1 is made, assume a married taxpayer 
3 tiey income in 1950 of $12,000 after 


‘Individual Taxes 


amount over $400° 


deductions and cremutlons. He files a joint 
return with his wife. In figuring the tax, he* 
divides the $12,000 income in half. He then — 
computes the tax on $6,000. This equals 
$1,221.60. He then multiplies that amount 
by two to arrive at the final tax Hability 
of $2,443.20. 


Deductions: 
In computing taxable net income, the 
taxpayer has the choice of using either 
the actual deductions incurred by him, 
such as: interest, taxes, contributions, etc., 
or the optional standard deduction. The ~ 
optional deduction is used in place 
actual deductions and amounts to rough “s 
10 per cent of the taxpayer’s income after 
business and employment expenses have 
been deducted. However, the maximum oe 
optional deduction is $1,000 for single pe: . 
sons or married people filing joint returns © 
and only $500 for married persons filin, 
separate returns, 


Exemptions: 

The same exemptions are allowed in ca. 
culating both the normal tax and the sur 
tax. The taxpayer is entitled to a $6 
exemption for himself and each of h 
dependents, To claim someone as a d 
pendent you must furnish over half th 
money spent for his support, his taxable : 
income must be less than $500, and he ~ 
must be closely related to you. These bea : 
considered “close” relatives: 


Son and daughter (including an adopted 2 
child), grandchild, great-grandchild, etc. 
Stepchild 
Son-in-law and daughter-in-law 
Parents, grandparents, etc. 
Stepfather and stepmother aaa 
Father-in-law and mother-in-law 
Brother, sister, half-brother, half-sis 
' Brother-in-law and sister-in-law — 
Uncle, aunt, nephew and niece (but 
if related to you only by marriage) — 5 
The taxpayer’s wife is entitled to a $600 
exemption for normal tax and for surtax, a 
whether on a separate or a joint ree 
But the husband may claim his wife’s : 
exemption on his separate return if 


tion. An additional $600 exemption is é 
available where a taxpayer’s spouse reache 
65. To get this additional exempts 


exemptions of $600 each, one for th 
band and one for the spouse. 

A blind taxpayer is entitled to ; 
special exemption. This exemption 


exemption and the $600 old age exemp 
. 9 See 


_ A special $600 exemption is also available 
_ for a spouse who is blind even though the 

- taxpayer is not. This exemption also is in 
_ addition to the spouse’s personal and old 
_ age exemptions. 


' The extra old age exemption and ex- 
_ emption for the blind are available only 
to a taxpayer and his spouse. There is no 
_ additional $600 exemption for supporting 
_ @ dependent who is 65 or over or blind. 


_ How income tax is collected: : 
To keep the collection of individual taxes 
on a current basis, two devices are used: 
(1) the withholding tax and (2) the dec- 
‘laration and payment of estimated tax. 
Withholding simply makes employers 
agents of the government in collecting 
taxes from employees. Through the use of 
withholding tables, the tax on an em- 
ployee’s salary is roughly calculated. A 
proportionate amount of the tax is then 
deducted from each payment of salary to 
_ the employee. If at the end of the year, it 
appears that too much has been. withheld, 
_the employee gets a tax refund; if not 
_ enough has been withheld, the employee 
sends in the difference with his tax return. 
_ Since the wage withholding method 
_ doesn’t place on a current basis taxpayers 
receiving dividends, interest, profits from 
ness, etc., and wage earners whose tax 
exceed the amount withheld on wages, 
ese taxpayers file a declaration at the 
nning of the year estimating their cur- 
rent year’s taxes and pay it in quarterly 
nstallments. Just as in the case of with- 
ding, any overpayment or underpay- 
t of tax is adjusted in the return 
vering the entire year. 


must file a return: 

’ you’ve earned $600 or more during 
the year you must file a return. This is 
required. whether you’re single, married, 
yorced, widowed or under 21. Also, if you 
arned less than $600 but received other 
mcome from interest, dividends, rents, 
9 ms, etc., which brings your income 
$600, a return is required. 


orm to use: 


RM 1040 A. Lower bracket taxpayers 
se earnings are primarily from salaries 
file a simplified Form 1040 A. This 
mates the necessity of any tax com- 
tion by the taxpayer, since the col- 
lector computes the actual amount of tax 

bility. His calculation will be on the 


eld from wages plus any amount 
as an estimated tax exceed the total 
due, a refund will be sent to the tax- 
payer, 

FORM 1040. Every individual who does 


y . 


1040.A, or who wants to make his o . 
computations, must use Form 1040. If his 
adjusted gross income is less than $5,000 — 
and he is otherwise qualified, he may con- 
vert the form into a “short” form by tear- 3 
ing off pages 3 and 4, filing only pages 1 
and 2. If he does so, he must use the tax — 
table method of computing his tax liabil- & 
ity. ef 
Partnerships: 

A partnership as such does not pay tax. 
Instead the individual partners pick up 
their share of the partnership net profit 
or loss and report it in their individual — 
returns, ‘ 
Estates and trusts: 4 

Every fiduciary (except a receiver who is _ 
in possession of only part of an individ=- — 
ual’s property), or one of two or more ~ 
joint fiduciaries must file a return for the ~ 
following individuals, estates and trusts 
for which he acts: 


(a) Every individual whose gross income 
for the taxable year is $600 or more; 


(b) Every estate which has a gross in- 
come of $600 or more; 


(c) Every trust which has a net income 
of $100 or more, or which has a gross in- 
come of $600 or more; 

(d) Every estate or trust of which any 
beneficiary is a nonresident alien. 


Corporation Taxes 
Corporate tax rates for the calendar year 
1950 are 23% normal tax on all income and 
19% surtax on income over $25,000. For 
calendar year 1951 the rates are 25% 
normal tax on all income and 20% surtax — 

on income over $25,000. : 
In addition, corporations which un- 
reasonably accumulate earnings to avoid 
the surtax on individual stockholders are : 

subject to a 2714%-381%4% penalty surtax. 


Gift Tax 

Individuals who make gifts are subject 
to a gift tax based on the value of the 
property given. iowever, exemption is pro- — | 
vided for a certain amount of gifts and 
the tax does not apply until the exemption 
is exceeded. The exemptions work this 
way: 

During his lifetime, an individual may — 
give away $30,000 taxfree. In addition, the 
first $3,000 of gifts made by him to each 
person in any one year is also exempt. For 
example, a taxpayer may give his wife and 
child $3,000 apiece each year without in- 
curring gift tax and without using up any 
of his $30,000 lifetime exemption. , 
Gifts by husbands and wives: 9 

Husbands and wives are entitled to cer- 
tain special tax advantages regardless of 
whether the taxpayers live in a communit 
property or a non-community prope 
state. : ae 


7 $ 5,000 10,000 
10,000 20,000 

20,000 30,000 

ie 30,000 40,000 

a 40,000 50,000 
al 50,000 60,000 
60,000 100,000 

100,000 250,000 

=e 250,000 500,000 
a 500,000 750,000 
750,000 1,000,000 

1,000,000 1,250,000 

1,250,000 1,500,000 

1,500,000 2,000,000 

2,000,000 2,500,000 

2,500,000 3,000,000 

Ys 3,000,000 3,500,000 
st 3,500,000 4,000,000 
4,000,000 5,000,000 

: 5,000,000 6,000,000 
a 6,000,000 7,000,000 
st 7,000,000 8,000,000 
8,000,000 10,000,000 

10:000)000 © sass =est e S S: 


A gift tax return (Form 708) and payment of the tax are due on March 15th following the close of the calendar 
in which the taxable gifts are made. 


1. Gifts between husband and wife: On 
every gift made from husband to wife, or 
vice versa, in a non-community property 
state, the donor will be entitled to a 
“marital” deduction equal to one-half the 

, value of the gift. This, in effect, reduces 
the taxable value of the gift by one-half. 
Gifts of this type in community property 

: states are treated the same way by virtue 

_ of the local community property law. In 

_ other words, since under the community 

_ property law the wife would be considered 
to own one-half of any community prop- 

erty given to her by her husband, the 

_ taxable value of the husband’s gift would 

_ be only one-half the value of the com- 

_ munity property transferred to the wife. 

2. Gifts by husband and wife to third 
persons: A husband and wife in a non- 

_ community property state are entitled to 

_ “split” gifts made by either of them to 

_ some third person, if the other spouse con- 
sents to such splitting. The effect of this 

i) D rivilege is to treat a gift made by the 

_ husband, for example, as though made 

one-half by him and one-half by his wife. 

The resulting tax advantage is that the 

husband and wife have two full sets of 
gift tax exemptions and exclusions to 
wply against a gift which is really made 

] py only one of them. 


(uence follows as a matter of local com- 
inity property law, with both husband 


La , 
, oa 


(D) 
Rate of tax on 
excess over amount 
in column (A) 
Per Cent 


Tax on amount 
im column (A) 


$ 112.50 5% 
375.00 81, 
1,200.00 10% 
2,250.00 13% 
3,600.00 16% 
5,250.00 18% 
7,125.00 21 
15,525.00 221, 
49,275.00 24 
109,275.00 264, 
174,900.00 2734 
244,275.00 29% 
317,400.00 311, 
396,150.00 3334 
564,900.00 36%, 
748,650.00 39% 
947,400.00 42 
1,157,400.00 44y, 
1,378,650.00 47l, 
1,851,150.00 50% 
2,353,650.00 5214 
2,878,650.00 54% 
3,426,150.00 57 
4,566,150.00 57% 


and wife considered the ees donors of — 
any community property given by eithe - 
one of them to a third person. 


Estate Tax d 

The estate tax is based on the net ¥ ] 
of an individual’s property which is tr: - 
ferred to others as a result of his dea h. 
The calculation of the actual estate te 
due is somewhat complicated by the nec 
sity of figuring two separate taxes. % 
The net tax payable is: (1) the est 
tax, consisting of (a) the gross tax co 
puted under Schedule I less (b) the cre 
allowable against such tax, plus (2) 1 
additional estate tax, consisting of ; 


ule II less (b) the credits allowable ag pit 
such tentative tax: pS 


(1) The estate tax (1926 Act as amend 
—specific exemption of $100,000 in de 
mining net estate). 


(a) Schedule I: 


First $50,000 of net estate 
In excess of 


$50,000 up to $100,000 ...... 
100,000 200,000 .... 
200,000 “ “ 400,000 ....... 
400,000 “ “ 600,000 ..... 
600,000 “ “ — 800,000 
800,000 “ “ 1,000,000 ...... 
1,000,000 “ “ 1,600,000 


In excess of 


_(b) Credits: 


1) The amount of gift taxes paid under 
he Gift Tax Act of 1932 on gifts by the 
edent which must be included in his 
ross estate, not in excess of the propor- 
jon of the gross tax computed under the 
Ove schedule which the value of the gift 
‘operty bears to the value of the gross 
ate. — 
2) The entire amount of gift taxes paid 
der the Revenue Act of 1924 on gifts by 
decedent which must be included in 
gross estate. 
The amount of succession taxes paid 
any state or territory in respect to prop- 
y included in the gross estate, not ex- 
ing 80 per cent of the tax computed 
er Schedule I before deducting credits 
Yos. 1 and 2. 
: The additional estate tax (1932 Act 
amended—specific exemption of $60,000 
stermining net estate). 


Per cent 
Seeds sare atiolta| affslis 7e-'0,(¢).8)/0:s0 Remar 3 


Tax on Per cent 
lower on 
amount excess 


$10,000 $150 7 

20,000 600 11 

30,000 1,600 14 

40,000 3,000 18 

50,000 4,800 22 

60,000 7,000 25 

100,000 9,500 28 

250,000 20,700 30 

500,000 65,700 32 

750,000 145,700 35 

1,000,000 233,200 37 
1,250,000 325,700 39 
1,500,000 423,200 42 
2,000,000 528,200 45 
2,500,000 753,200 49 
3,000,000 998,200 653 
3,500,000 1,263,200 56 

_ 4,000,000 1,543,200 59 
5,000,000 1,888,200 63 
6,000,000 2,468,200 67 
7,000,000 3,138,200 170 

OC 8,000,000 3,838,200 173 
0 10,000,000 4,568,200 6 
000,000 “ and over 6,088,200 17 


(b) Credits: 
The gross tax under Schedule I. 
i 


Per cent 


: after October 21, 1942, exceeds $60,000 (in- 


1-500;0007 “! 2"  “9.0001000" ce ee 9 
2,000,000Ps =" 2500000) .. 2st ee 10 
2000,000 2° $2 8,000, 000aniwen acct 1d 
S000, 00030 = <8 5001000 ana ween el 
f3:000:000. “= 4:0005000 1c. ane. 13 
4,000,000 “~“ 5,000,000 ........... 14 
5,000,000 “ “ 6,000,000 Barred 15 
56,000,000 ‘ ** 7,000,000 «.....-..., 16 
BOUQ;O00 _:******"5°8.000/000)_ naan e a. lye: 

oi epee 9 O00 00 Oren 18 
see O000 000 ne enitnt 19 

Od ade ear ee 20 


(2) The amount of gift taxes paid 
the Gift Tax Act of 1932 on gifts by t: a 
decedent which must be included in his 
gross estate, not credited against the estate 
tax under Schedule I and not in excess © 
of the proportion of the tenative tax under 
Schedule II less the gross tax under Sched- 
ule I which the value of the gift prop- 
erty bears to the gross estate. 

If the gross estate of decedent dying 


surance included), the legal representative — 
is required to file notice within 2 months 
after qualification and to file a return 
within 15 months after decedent’s death. 
Tax is due within 15 months after de- 
cedent’s death on Form 706. Tax is to be 
paid by the legal representative out of 
estate funds. Taxes unpaid after 15 months 
from the date of death draw interest at 
6 per cent per annum, except that where 
an extension of time for payment is 
granted, the rate is 4 per cent for a period 
beginning 18 months after date of death — 

until end of extension period. 


Effective with respect to decedents dying 
on or after January 1, 1948, property left 
by a husband to his wife, or vice versa, 
will generally be treated the same for es- 
tate tax purposes whether the taxpayer 
dies in a community property or in a non- 
community property state. 


In non-community property states this — 
result is accomplished by means of a “mar- 
ital” deduction. Upon the death of hus- x 
band or wife, the entire value of whatever 
passes to the surviving spouse outright is 
deductible from the gross estate subject, — 
however, to the following ceiling—the de- 
duction may not exceed 50 per cent of the 
gross estate reduced by deductible claims 
and expenses. j 


In community property states the same A 
result is obtained by giving effect to the — 
local community property law which usu- 
ally treats one-half of the community 
property as already belonging to the wife. 
Therefore, only one-half of the community 
property left by the husband to his wife 
is taxable in his estate. : 


= 
2 
: 
4 
4 


Excise Taxes 
Manufacturers’ excise taxes based upon 
the amount of sales made by a manu- 
facturer are levied at the following rates: 
Automobile truck chassis and bodies 5% 
Passenger automobile chassis and 


bodies, including motorcycles .... 7% 
Parts and accessories ....... crwhys 5820 Gow 
Firearms, shells and cartridges .... 11% 
Gasoline, per gallon ............... $.015 
‘Tires, per Ub. 66. iss). tees oe 
Inner tubes, per lb. ....... ive Ate AOD 


Lubricating oils, per gallon ........ 

Matches: re 
fancy wooden, per 1,000 
ordinary, per 1,000 .... 


tee eee eee 


see ee eee ee 


Bsisvision and radio receiving sets 


NA VaLtS ain ocak pa ee, 10% 
Musical instruments, phonographs 
Berea SFECOLUSs one's. ca ese nests athe 10% 
Meeporting goods <.............)6. 10% 
_ Electric, gas, and oil appliances .... 10% 
Photographic apparatus ........... 25% 
_Unexposed photographic films, plates 
PMPANICL SOAPET ceeriis sian. ae aoe 15% 


Business and store machines 


_ Toilet preparations 
Mecticgere, eto, 2268 cee. 20% 
_ Watches with retail price of $65 or less 10% 


Alarm clocks with retail price of $5 
or less 


10% 
_ Stamp taxes on original issue and trans- 
fer of securities are as follows: 
- Bonas: 
issue, per $100 face value or frac- 
os ARS) Bee ae ae te, ee 
| transfer, per $100 face value or 
ve fraction 
- Stocks: 
issue 
par value, per $100 or fraction ... 
no par value, per $20 of actual 
; value or fraction where less 
“hag than $100 per share 
no par value, per $100 of actual 
value or fraction where more 
than $100 per share 
transfer 
par value, per $100 aggregate 
face value or fraction: 
me selling price less than $20 a 
share 
is selling price more than $20 a 
a) share 
no par value, per share: 
selling price less than $20 a 
share 
selling price more than $20 a 
share 


Admissions and dues are taxed on the 
basis of the admissions and the dues paid: 


Admissions: 


$.11 


; 
x 
a 


per $.05 or major fraction ....... 
charges in excess of estab. price 
by other than ticket offices, 
DT) OR COSS Med ooict saute sks stem a5 20% 
by proprietors and employees, 
: PAPE OXCOBS a wit hn os) iev-'s snore ® 50% 
lease of boxes or seats, on equiv- 
alent box office price ......... 20% 
cabarets, roof gardens and similar 
entertainment ..........-..-. 20% 


mY 


Dues: : 
annual dues ittte excess of 10 Ra 
initiation fees over $10 .......... 


“Telephone, telegraph, radio and cable 
facilities are taxed on the amount ot 
charge for the services: : 


Telephone conversations 
$.25° and Oversincs ere 


A 15% tax is levied upon amount pai 
by subscribers for local telephone servic 
and for toll charges of less than 25 cents. 


Telegraph messages . 1.1... 2.) Sasa 
Radio and cable messages ......... 
Leased wire or special services ..... ) 
Intern’l dispatches and messages .. 

Wire and equipment services ...... Eee 


Leases of safe deposit boxes are tax 
on the basis of the amount paid for use 
of the box: i 


On lease price 


Tobacco taxes are as follows: 


Cigars: ‘ 
weighing not over 3 lbs. per M .. $ _ 
weighing over 3 lbs. per M 

if retail price 214¢ or less ..... ; 
if retail price over 244¢ up to4¢ 3.00 — 
if retail price over 4¢ up to 6¢ 4.00 
if retail price over 6¢ up to 8¢ 7.00 
if retail price over 8¢ up to 15¢ 1 
if retail price over 15¢ up to 20¢ 15.0 
if retail price over 20¢ 

Cigarettes: 
weighing not over 3 lbs. per M. 
weighing over 3 lbs. perM...... 

Tobacco and snuff (per pound) ... 

Cigarette paper: 
package, book, or set of more than 

25 and less than 50, per package > 
package, book, or set of more than > 
50, not more than 100, per 
package). © ys. eae ae ieee 
package, book or set of more — 

than 100 papers, per 50 papers © 
in tubes, per 50 tubes or fraction 
Liquor taxes are as follows: 

Distilled spirits, per proof gallon . 

Imported perfumes containing dis- ; 
tilled spirits 

Rectified spirits, additional tax o: 
each proof gallon 

Still wines: ae 
up to 14% alcohol per eanlen oa 
over 14% up to 21% per gallon ... 
over 21% up to 24% per gallon ... 4 
over 24% alcohol: ..........:..05 


Artificially carbonated wine, 
half-pint ©. eae eee 

Liqueurs, cordials and similar co; 
pounds, per half-pint ....... as 

Champagne and sparkling wine, » 
half-pint 0 oc)... «ch abies see 


Fermented liquors, per barrel .. 


Transportation taxes are levied on 
over 35 cents at ea hy Of 26 per 


_ Individual 
'% of income) 


First $1,000 
Next. 
*~——— 2:000 


2,000_ 


Corporate 
(by. % of income) 
ALABAMA 
1y, 3 
3 


‘Next 


"Individual and Worporate State Tiicomie Taxes 


Individual 
(by % Me income) 


Corporate _ 
(by % of in 


DISTRICT OF CORUMBIS 


First $5,000 
5,000 


5,000 


3 
2M 


4, 

5 15,000 3 

GEORGIA ea 
7% (or an alter- 
native tax based on 
income plus com- © 
pensation, which-+ 
ever is greater) 


5,000 Over 
Sonn First $1,000 

st $2,000 1 First rs , 
— 1,000 1% Next. Next pies 

1,000 1% a / s , 
1,000 2 ; , 3 . 2,000 
10002, 3 i 3,000 

Gres 


10,000 
-To00 3% Over 20,000 
4 
4% First 
Next 


1,000 
9,000 
ARKANSAS “ 
Same as for indi- «“ 
. viduals « 


Over 


$1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
1,000 
5,000 


Same as for indi- 
viduals ; 


INDIANA 
Generally 144% Same 
with some lower 
rates {down to % 
of 1%) applicable 
to gross income 
from certain 
sources. 


$1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 
Over 4,000 — 
(25% reduction on 
the tax allowed for 
1949 and 1950.) 


First 
Next 
Next 


KANSAS 

First $2,000 

Next 1,000 

? 2,000 

the tax computed at the above Ci 2,000 
ee by 20%) Over 77,000 . 


ss 


CONNECTICUT ENTUCKY 


3% (or an alterna- 
tive tax based on 
capital, or $15, 
whichever is 
greater) 


First 
Next 


$3,000 
1,000 
1,000 
i 8,000 
Over 8,000 


F AmMhoOonNR PONDNHE 


DELAWARE LOUISIANA | 
First $10,000 
Next 40,000 


Over 50,000 


None 


QP dS 


MARYLAND 
5% on investment 
income, 2% £on 
other taxable net income, — 


_ tax. of normal tax. 
ae MINNESOTA 
First $1,000 1 6 
Next 1,000 2 
3 1,000 3 
ja 1,000 . 4 
hg 1,000 5 
ee 2,000 6 
of 2,000 7 
ox 3,500 8 
Ge 7,500 9 
Over 20,000 10 


4 


: ‘MISSISSIPPI 
First $4,000 1° Same as for indi- 
Next 3,000 2 viduals 

- 3,000 3 

og 5,000 4 

“ 10,000 5 
Over 25,000 6 
as MISSOURI 
First $1,000 1 2 

Next 1,000 1% 

a 1,000 2 

tL 2,000 2% 

Acid 2,000 3 

“ 2,000 3% 
Over 9,000 4 
S MONTANA 

First $2,000 1 3 

Next 2,000 2 

se 2,000 3 
Over 6,000 4 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Tax on income None 


tax is increased by 
temporary 


surtax 
of 23% of normal 


(Increased by 5% of tax. Additional an- 
‘i nual tax of $5 imposed on each person or 


corporation required to file return.) 


from intangible 
property at average 
rate of taxation 
levied upon other 


_ property. 


First $10,000 


NEW MEXICO 
1 2 


Next 10,000 2 
“ -g0,000 3 
Over 100,000 4 


sag MARSA COMET TS. “ het 

% to 6% de- 5%% of net in- 
ending on nature come plus 5% of 
of income. Total corporate ‘“‘excess.” 


Total tax is in- 
creased by tempo- 
rary surtax of 23% 


) 


: dividual _ 
(by % of income) 


(Capital 
taxed at one-half 
preceding rates) 

Tax on wunincor- 
porated 


4%. 


Note: For the past seven years legislative 3 
action has cut the actual tax load withou 
changing the basic rates. For 1949, indivi 
ual tax was reduced by 10% while uninco: 
porated business tax rate was 3%. Any r 
duction for 1950 would require turther | 
legislative action. / 


First 
Next 


Aid 


Over 


First 
Next 


First 
Next 


Over 


Corporate 
(by % 0 of income) 


NEW YORK (cortt.) ig 
54%% or an alter-— 
native tax based 
[1] on income plus 
salary, or [2] on 

capital, or $2 i 
whichever i 
greater; plus a ti 
on allocated su 
sidiary capital. 


gains 


business 


e 


NORTH CAROLINA 


$2,000 3 6 
2,000 4 
2,000 5 
4,000 6 

10,000 


7 
NORTH DAKOTA 


$2,000 1 First $3,000 
2,000 2 Next 5,000 
1,000 3 4 7,000 
1,000 5 Over 15,000 
2,000 7% 
2,000 10 
5,000 121, 
15,000 15 
OKLAHOMA 
$1,500 1 4 
1,500 2 
1,500 3 
1,500 4 
1,500 5 
7,500 6 
OREGON 
$ 500 2 8 
500 3 
1,000 4 ri 
1,000 5 y 
1,000 6 
4,000 7 
8,000 8 
PENNSYLVANIA 
None 4 3 
RHODE ISLAND ema S 
None 4% (or altel 
tax based on 
porate “exc 
whichever 
greater) 
SOUTH CAROLINA — 
$2,000 2 410% (Or | 
2,000 8 ‘native tax q 
2,000 4 on income 
6,000 5 : 


lu Beye eo Comporatie ee 
by % ofincome) = (by % of tucome) — , ar bakes an Malate ol 2 
oe _ TENNESSEE : Hae Cea, WISCONSIN ; 
on- dividends 8.75 First $1,000 1 First $1,000 — 

and interest. 4% i Next 1,000 1% Next 1,000 — 

on dividends from és lees ; Yy fe voce ; 

x s *. , 

‘eat of thet with : ry ; 008 
1,000 3 1,000 — 
1,000 3 6,000 
1,000 4 


1,000 
3% (or alternative 1,000 


tax based on tan- 1,000 
gible property in 1,000 
Utah, or $10, Over 12,000 oy 
whichever greater) Surtax computed . Surtax computed 
VERMONT by deducting $37.50 by deducting $75 
4 from normal tax from normal tax 
and dividing re- and dividing by 6. 
mainder by 6. A j & 
surtax equal to 
25% of normal tax 
is imposed for 1950. 


Famous Ship Canals of the World 


Source; Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


Year Length Width Depth Number — 
Location opened (miles) (feet) (feet) ; 


Belgium 1939 80.0 53.0 16.5 
Netherlands 1876 13.0 164.0 41.0 
United States 1916 40.0 200.0 34.0 
Belgium 1907 | 6.3 65.7 181 

Belgium _ 1922 18,5 52.5 21.0 
United States 1914 17.5 450.0 28.9 
United States 1927 19.0 250.0 27.0 
United States 1900 30.0 110.0 22.0 
Greece 1893 4.0 69.0 26.3 
Sweden 1942 1.0 82.0 24.0 
Belgium 1927 17.0 - 80.0 28.0 
Sweden 1832 47.0 23.6 9.7 
United States 1914 50.0 200.0 33.0 
Germany 1895 53.3 144.0 37.0 
United States 1916 8.0 80.0 30.0 
England 1894 46.5 65.0 28.0 | 
ULS.S.R. 1937 80.0 98.4 18.0 
Canal Zone 1914 50.0 110.0 41.0 

Canada 1895 12 60.0 16.8 
United States 1915 1.6 80.0 25.0 
Egypt 1869 87.5 197.0 34.0 
Sweden 1916 54.0 45.0 44 
Canada 1934 27.6 80.0 


Z * - WHO'S WHO + * 
LEADERS IN THE ARTS, PUBLIC AFFAIRS, AND SCIENCES — 
LEADING ASSOCIATIONS AND SOCIETIES 


Prepared by 


A. N. MARQUIS CO., Publishers“of WHO'SEWHO IN AMERICA 


invent the items. 


Nv 


Art 


ALBRIGHT, Ivan Le Lorraine (painter); 

_ Chicago, Ill., Feb. 20, 1897. 

ALBRIGHT, Malvin (painter, 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 20, 1897. 

ARCHIPENKO, Alexander (sculptor); Kiev, 
Rus., May 30, 1887. 

-BENTON, Thomas Hart (painter); Neo- 

_ sho, Mo., Apr. 15, 1889. 

BLUME, Peter (painter); Russia, Oct. 27, 

1906. 

-BRANCUSI, Constantin (sculptor); 

mania, 1876. 

BRANGWYN, Sir Frank (painter); Bruges, 
Belg., May 13, 1867. 

BRAQUE, Georges (painter); Argenteuil, 

 #Fr., May 13, 1882. 

BROOK, Alexander (painter); Brooklyn, 

__N. Y¥., July 14, 1898. 

BURCHFIELD, Charles E. (watercolorist) ; 

- Ashtabula, Ohio, Apr. 9, 1893. 

CADMUS, Paul (painter, etcher) ; New York 
City, Dec. 17, 1904. 

‘CALDER, Alexander (‘“mobile” sculptor) ; 
Lawnton, Pa., July 22, 1898. 

CARROLL, John (painter); Wichita, Kans., 

_ Aug. 14, 1892. 


sculptor) ; 


Ru- 


“| 


July 7, 1887. 
CHIRICO, Giorgio de (painter); Volo, Gr., 


July 10, 1888. 
RBINO, Jon (painter); Vittoria, It., 
Apr. 3, 1905. 


Locations and dates are those of birth. A name in parentheses is the original 
name or form of the name of the individual. : 
The vital statistics offered in this section have been gathered from various 
sources, including the subjects thereof, but neither Who’s Who in America nor 
the Information Please Almanac can’ guarantee the accuracy of each individual } — 
item. We have learned to accept the date and place of birth that any lady or 
gentleman claims for herself or himself and not argue about it. Where we have > 
not been able to learn the date and place of birth, we have not attempted to 


CHAGALL, Mare (painter); Vitebsk, Rus., 


JOHN KIERAN, Editor 


COVARRUBIAS, Miguel (illustrator); Mex- 
ico City, Mex., 1902. va 
DALI, Salvador (painter); Higuersa, Sp. 
May 11, 1904. 
DAVIDSON, Jo (sculptor); New York cit 
Mar. 30, 1883. 2) 
DAVIS, Stuart (painter); Philadelphia, Pas ; 
Dec. 7, 1894. 
DERAIN, André (painter); Chatou, Fr °. 
June 10, 1880. \ eee 
DUFY, Raoul (painter); 1878. = 
EPSTEIN, Jacob (sculptor); New York — 
City, Nov. 10, 1880. ‘ 
FEININGER, Lyonel (painter) ; New ¥ 
City, July 17, 1871. 
GROPIUS, Walter (architect); Berlin, G 
May 18, 1883. 
GROPPER, William (painter); New York 
City, Dec. 3, 1897. 
GROSZ, George (painter); 
July 26, 1893. 
HASELTINE, Herbert (sculptor) ; Rome, 
Apr. 10, 1877. 


HOPPER, Edward (painter); Nyack, 
July 22, 1882. 

JONES, Robert Edmond (stage desig 
Milton, N. H., Dec. 12, 1887. . 

EKANTOR, Morris (painter) ; Russia, AY 
15, 1896. 

KARFIOL, Bernard (painter); i est, 
Hung., May 6, 1886. 


KENT, Rockwell (painter); 
' Heights, N. Y., June 21, 1882. 


Berlin, Ger., 


he 


a ‘Wor Who's Who in Sports, see index.) 


339 


cal 


. _KOKOSCHKA, Oskar (pa 

ve. Aus., Mar. 1,/1886.° ’.” 

KROLL, Leon (painter); 

_ Dec, 6, 1884. 

KUNIYOSHI, Yasuo (painter); Okayama, 
Jap., Sept. 1, 1893. 

LATHROP, Gertrude Katherine (sculptor) ; 
Albany, N. Y., Dec. 24, 1896. 

LE CORBUSIER (Charles-Fdouard Jean- 

_ neret) (architect); La Chaux De Fonds, 

Switz., Oct. 6, 1887. 

LEGER, Fernand (painter); near Liseaux, 
Fr., Feb., 1881. 

LIPCHITZ, Jacques (sculptor); Druskie- 

: niki, Lith., Aug. 22, 1891. 

MARIN, John (watercolorist); Rutherford, 

- J., Dec. 23, 1872. 

MARSH, Reginald (painter, etcher); Paris, 
Fr., Mar, 14, 1898. 

MATISSE, Henri (painter); Cateau, Fr 

Dec. 31, 1869. 


ITA (Matta Echaurren) 
hile, 1912. 

TTSON, Henry (painter); Gothenburg, 
wed., Aug. 7, 1887. 
STROVIC, Ivan (sculptor); 
Yugos., Aug. 15, 1883. 
MIELZINER, Jo (stage designer); Paris, Fr., 
Mar. 19, 1901. 

4ES, Carl (sculptor); Uppsala, Swed., 
une 23, 1875. 


Joan (painter) ; Barcelona, Sp., Apr. 
893. 


New York City, 


(painter) ; 


Vrpolje, 


OORE, Bruce (sculptor); Bern, Kans.,. 
. 5, 1905. 

RE, Henry (sculptor); 

» July 30, 1898. 

, Grandma (Anna Mary) (painter) ; 

enwich, N, Y., Sept. 7, 1860. 

LER, Fred (painter); Springfield, 

ass., Feb. 27, 1891. 

UCHI, Isamu (sculptor); Los Angeles, 

if., Nov. 7, 1904. 

EEFFE, Georgia (painter); Sun Prai- 

le, Wis., Nov. 15, 1887. 


RCE, Waldo (painter); Bangor, Maine, 
17, 1884. . 


Castleford, 


SE, Licia (soprano); Bari, It., July 


Frances (soprano) ; Christchurch, 
+» May 31, 1885. 


SON, Marian (contralto): Philadel- 
Pa., Feb. 17, 1902. 
i, George (composer); Trenton, 
. J., July 8, 1890. 

, Claudio (pianist); Chillan, Chile, 
6, 1904. £ 


CCALONI, Salvatore (basso); Rome, 
» Apr. 14, 1900, 
inet ‘ hs 


a 


inter) ; Péchlarn, 


Concert Music 


“PICASSO, Pablo (painter, 
Malaga, Sp., Oct. 25, 1881. — a 
PORTINARI, Candido (painter); B: 

1903. F 
QUINTANILLA, Luis (painter); Santande 
Sp., June 13, 1895. 
RATTNER, Abraham (painter); 
keepsie, N. Y., July 8, 1895. 
RIVERA, Diego (painter); 
Mex., Dec. 8, 1886. ( 
ROBINSON, Boardman (painter); Somer- 
set, Nova Scotia, Sept. 6, 1876. ; 
ROUAULT, Georges (painter, 
pher); Paris, Fr., May 27, 1871. ; 
SAMPLE, Paul (painter); Louisville, Ky., 
Sept. 14, 1896. , : 
SEGONZAC, André Dunoyer de (painter); _ 
France, 1885. 


SEPESHY, Zoltan (painter); Kassa, Hung. — 
Nov. 24, 1898. ; 


SHEELER, Charles (painter); Philadelphia, 
Pa., July 16, 1883. 
SIMONSON, Lee (stage designer); Ne 
York City, June 26, 1888. ie 
SIQUEIROS, David (painter); Mexico, 189 
SLOAN, John (painter); Lock Haven, Pa., 
Aug. 2, 1871. = 
SPEICHER, Eugene 
N. Y., Apr. 5, 1883. 
STERNE, Maurice (painter, 
Libau, Rus., July 13, 1878. > 
TANGUY, Yves (painter); France, 1900. 
TCHELITCHEW, Pavel (painter) ; near 
Moscow, Rus., Sept. 21, 1898. 1 
UTRILLO, Maurice (painter); Paris, Fr 
Dec. 25, 1883, 
VLAMINCK, Maurice de 
Fr., Apr. 4, 1876. 
WALKER, Ralph Thomas 
Waterbury, 
WEBER, Max 
Apr. 18, 1881. a 
WRIGHT, Frank Lloyd (architect); Rich- 
land Center, Wis., June 8, 1869. ae 
ZORACH, William (sculptor); Eurburg, _ 
Lith., Feb., 28, 1887. a 


Pough- 


Guanajuat 


lithogra- 4 


ie 


(painter); Buffalo, — 


sculptor) "7 : 


Cy 8 


(painter) ; Paris, . 


_ (architect) 
Conn., Noy. 28, 1889. 


(painter); Bialystok, Rus., 


BAMPTON, Rose (contralto) ; Cleveland, — 
Ohio, Nov, 28, 1909. i 
BARBER, Samuel (composer); West Ches- _ 
ter, Pa., Mar. 9, 1910. sa 
BARBIROLLI, Sir John (conductor); Lon- — 
don, Eng., Dec. 2, 1899. ae 
BARER, Simon (pianist); Odessa, Rus. 
1896. lem 
BARLOW, Howard (conductor); Plain 
Ohio, May 1, 1892. oe 
BAUER, Harold (pianist); 
Mass., Apr. 28, 1873. 


ia. 


New a 


‘composer) aera Eng., 


, 1888. 

CHAM, Sir Thomas (conductor); St. 

_ Helena, Eng., Apr. 29, 1879. 

BENNETT, Robert Russell (composer); 

' Kansas City, Mo., June 15, 1894. 
BERNSTEIN, Leonard (composer, ashes 
_ tor); Lawrence, Mass., Aug. 25, 1918. 
BING, Rudolf (gen. mgr., Met. Opera Co.); 

Vienna, Aus., Jan. 9, 1902. 
-BJOERLING, Jussi (tenor); 
Dalarna, Swed., Feb. 2, 1911. 

BLITZSTEIN, Marc (composer); Philadel- 

_ _ phia, Pa., Mar. 2, 1905. 

BLACK, Frank (conductor); Philadelphia, 

Pa., Nov. 28, 1894. 
BLOCH, Ernest (composer) ; Geneva, Switz., 
July 24, 1880. 
BONELLI, Richard (Richard Bunn) (bari- 
tone); Port Byron, N. Y. 
-BORI, Lucrezia (soprano); Valencia, Sp., 
Dec. 24, 1887. 

_BOULT, Sir Adrian (conductor); Chester, 

_ Eng., Apr. 8, 1889. 

BRAILOWSKY, Alexander (pianist); Kiev, 
'Rus., Feb. 16, 1896. 

_BRANZELL, Karin (contralto); Stockholm, 
' Swed., Sept. 24, 1891. 
BRICE, Carol (contralto), 

Ind., Apr. 16, 1918. 


Stora Tuna 


Indianapolis, 


BRITTEN, Benjamin (composer); Lowe- 
stoft, Eng., Nov. 22, 1913. 
BROWNLEE, John (baritone); Geelong, 


_ Austr., Jan. 7, 1901. 
BUSCH, Adolf (composer, violinist) ; Siegen, 
Westphalia, Aug. 8, 1891. 
‘ BUSCH, Fritz (conductor); Siegen, West- 
phalia, Mar. 13, 1890. 
CARPENTER, John Alden (composer); 
Park Ridge, Ill., Feb. 28, 1876. 
CASADESUS, Robert (pianist); Paris, Fr., 
Apr. 7, 1899. 
_CASALS, Pablo (cellist); Vendrell, Sp., Dec. 
_ 29, 1876. 
CASELLA, Alfredo (composer, 
Turin, It., July 25, 1883. 
CASTAGNA, Bruna (contralto); Milan, It., 
Oct. 15, 1908. 
-CASTELNUOVO-TEDESCO, Mario (com- 
poser); Florence, It., Apr. 3, 1895. 
CHARPENTIER, Gustave (composer) ; 
_ Dieuze, Fr., June 25, 1860. 
CHAVEZ, Carlos (composer); near Mexico 
City, Mex., June 13, 1899. 
COATES, Albert (conductor); St. Peters- 
burg, Rus., Apr. 23, 1882. 
SOATES, Eric (composer); Hucknall, Eng., 
Aug. 27, 1886. 
PLAND, Aaron (composer); Brooklyn, 
I. Yu Noy., 14, 1900, 


pianist) ; 


CORTOT, Alfred (pianist); Nyon, Fr., Sept. 
26, 1877. 
CROOKS, Richard (tenor); Trenton, N. J., — 
June 26, 1900. 
CURZON, Clifford (pianist) ; London, Eng., ; 
May 18, 1907. : 
DAMROSCH, Walter (conductor); Bresed 
Prus., Jan. 30, 1862. 
DEFAUW, Désiré (conductor); 
Belg., Sept. 5, 1885, 
DIAMOND, David (composer); Rochesiay 
N. Y., July 9, 1915. 
DOHNANYI, Ernst von (composer, planed 
ist); Pressburg, Slovakia, July 27, 1877. 
DORATI, Antal (conductor); Budapest, 
Hung., Apr. 9, 1906. bees 
EAMES, Emma (soprano); Shanghai, — 
China, Aug. 18, 1865. 
ELMAN, Mischa (violinist); Stalnoje, Rus., 
Jan, 20, 1891. ‘ 
ENESCO, Georges (composer, violinist): — 
Dorohoi, Rum., Aug. 19, 1881. F 
FARRAR, Geraldine (soprano); 
Mass., Feb. 28, 1882. 
FIEDLER, Arthur (conductor); 
Mass., Dec. 17, 1894. 
FIRKUSNY, Rudolf (pianist); Napajedda, 
Czech., Feb. 11, 1912. 
FISCHER, Edwin (pianist); Basel, Switz, 
Oct. 6, 1886. it 
FLAGSTAD, Kirsten (soprano); 
Nor., July 12, 1895. ; 
FOSS, Lukas (composer); Berlin, Gero ay 
15, 1922. 
FRANCAIX, Jean (composer); Le Mans, i 
Fr., May 23, 1912. 
FRANCESCATTI, Zino (violinist) ; 
seille, Fr., Aug. 9, 1905. j 
FURTWANGLER, Wilhelm (conductor); 
Berlin, Ger., Jan. 25, 1886. a 
GALLI-CURCI, Amelita (soprano) ; Milan, 
It., Nov. 18, 1889. 
GANZ, Rudolph (conductor, pianist); : 
rich, Switz., Feb. 24, 1877. 2 
GARBOUSOVA, Raya (cellist) ; Tiflis, Rus ” 
Sept. 25, 1909. 
GARDEN, Mary (soprano); Aberdeen, Sco by 
Feb. 20, 1877. 
GIANNINI, Dusolina (soprano); Philas 
phia, Pa., Dec. 19, 1904. 
GIESEKING, Walter (pianist); Lyon, : 
Nov. 5, 1895. 
GIGLI, Beniamino (tenor); Recanatl, 1 
Mar. 20, 1890. ‘ 
GLIERE, Reinhold (composer) ; Kiev, 
Jan. 11, 1875. h 


GOLDMAN, Edwin F. (composer, condu C~ 


Ghent, 


Melrose, — 


Boston, as 


Ne 


tor); Louisville, Ky., Jan. 1, 1878. 
GOLSCHMANN, Vladimir (conducto r) ; 
Paris, Fr., Dec. 16, 1893. . 


GOOSSENS, Eugene (conductor) 
-Eng., May 26, 1893. 


GOOSSENS, Leon (oboist) ; London, eu. 
1896. 


GORIN, Igor (baritone); Ukraine, Rus., 
Oct. 26, 1909. 


RAINGER, Percy (pianist); Melbourne, 
Austr., July 8, 1882. 


GRETCHANINOV, Alexander (composer); 
Moscow, Rus., Oct. 25, 1864, 


ROFE, Ferde (composer); New York City, 
Mar. 27, 1892. 


GRUENBERG, Louis (composer) ; 
Aug. 3, 1884, 


HANSON, Howard (composer, conductor); 
2 Wahoo, Nebr., Oct. 28, 1896. 


HARRIS, Roy (composer); 
Kkla,, Feb. 12, 1898. 


HARRISON, Guy Fraser 
_ Guildford, Eng., Nov. 6, 1894. 


HAYES, Roland (tenor); Curryville, Ga., 


Londo} 4 


Russia, 


Lincoln Co., 


(conductor) ; 


F TZ, Jascha (violinist); Vilna, Rus., 
Feb. 2, 1901. 


lL, Walter (conductor); West New 
k, N. J., Jan. 12, 1917, 


are Paul 
Nov. 16, 1895. 


BEX "MANN, Josef (pianist); Cracow, Pol., 
lan. 20, 1876. 


HONEGGER, Arthur (composer); Le Havre, 
Mar. 10, 1892. 


WITZ, Vladimir (pianist) ; Kiev. Rus., 
1, 1904, 


Jacques (composer): : 
15, 1890. 


, José (pianist, conductor); Valen- 
p., Nov. 28, 1895. 


arles (composer); Danbury, Conn., 
1874. 


(composer); Hanau, 


Paris, Fr., 


Frederick (tenor); Brooklyn, N. Y., 
10, 1897. 


Fie 
JANSSE! . Werner 


oS 


(conductor); New York 
‘une 1, 1900. 


ISON, aan (choral director); Athens, 
Mar. 12, 1888. 


ABAL VSKY, Dmitri (composer); St. 
‘ burg, Rus., Dec. 30, 1904. 


» William (pianist); New York 
’ Sept. 20, 1922, 


IMS, Milton (violist) ; Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Be 24, 1909. 


i 
oS 


June 6, 1903. 


KIEPURA, Jan (tenor): 


Sosnowiec, P 
May 16, 1902. e 


_KIPNIS, Alexander (basso); Ukraine, Feb. 


1, 1896, : 
KIRKPATRICK, Ralph ea ria 
Leominster, Mass., June 10, 1911. 


KIRSTEN, Dorothy (soprano); Montclair, 
N. J., July 6, 1919. 


KLEIBER, Erich (conductor); Vienna, Aus. 4 


Aug. 5, 1890. 


KODALY, Zoltén (composer); Kecskemét, 
Hung., Dec. 16, 1882. 


KORJUS, Miliza (soprano); Warsaw, Pol., 


Aug. 18, 1909. 
KORNGOLD, Erich (composer); 
Aus., May 29, 1897. 
KOSTELANETZ, Andre (conductor); St. 
Petersburg, Rus., Dec. 22, 1901. 


KOUSSEVITZKY, Serge (conductor); Tver, | 


Rus., July 26, 1874, 


KREISLER, Fritz (violinist); Vienna, Aus, 


Feb. 2, 1875. 


KRENEK, Ernst (composer); Vienna, Aa ef 


Aug. 23, 1900. 


KRUEGER, Karl (conductor); 
Kans., Jan. 19, 1894. 


KULLMAN, Charles (tenor); New Haven, | 


Conn., Jan. 18, 1903. 


KURENKO, Maria (soprano); Moscow, Rus., Di 


1899. 


KURTZ, .Efrem (conductor); St. hi  ] 


burg, Rus., Nov. 7, 1900. 


LAMBERT, Constant (conductor); London, — ; 


Eng., Aug. 23, 1905. 


LANDOWSKA, Wanda (harpsichordist) 
Warsaw, Pol., July 5, 18777. 


LANGE, Hans (conductor); Constantines 


ple, Turk., Feb. 17, 1884. 


LAURI-VOLPI, Giacomo (tenor); Rome, 


It., Dec. 11, 1894. 


D 


e 
Bo 


Brinn, — 


Atchison, — 


LAWRENCE, Marjorie (soprano); Deans | 


Marsh, Austr., Feb. 17, 1909. 


LEHMANN, Lotte (soprano); 
Ger., July 2, 1885, 


LEINSDORF, Erich (conductor); Vienna, 


Aus., Feb. 4, 1912. 


LEV, Ray (pianist); Rostov on Don, 
May 8, 1912. 


LEVANT, Oscar (pianist); Pittsburgh, Pa 
Dec. 27, 1906. 


Perleberg, 


us, i 


LIST, Emanuel (basso); Vienna, Aus, ee , 


22, 1891. 
LIST, Eugene (pianist); Calif., 1921, 
McDONALD, Harl (composer); near Bo’ 
der, Colo., July 27, 1899. 
MacMILLAN, Sir Ernest (conductor) ; 
mico, Can., Aug. 18, 1893. 
MARTINELLI, Giovanni (tenor 
gnana, It., Oct. 22, 1885. 


MA w ‘Bohuslav (composer) ; Policka, 
ech., Dec. 8, 1890. 

MASON, Daniel Gregory (composer); 

_ Brookline, Mass., Nov. 20, 1873. 

‘MATZENAUER, Margaret (contralto); 
Temesvar, Hung., June 1, 1881. 

MAYNOR, Dorothy (soprano); Norfolk, Va., 

- Sept. 3, ‘1910: 

MEDTNER, Nicolas (composer); Moscow, 
Rus., Jan. 5, 1880. 

MELCHIOR, Lauritz (tenor); Copenhagen, 
Den., Mar. 20, 1890. 

MELTON, James (tenor); Moultrie, Ga., 

_- Jan. 2, 1904. 

MENGELBERG, Willem (conductor) ; 
Utrecht, Neth., Mar. 28, 1871. 

MENOTTI, Gian-Carlo (composer); 
degliano, It., July 7, 1911. 

MENUHGIN, Yehudi (violinist); 

City, Apr. 22, 1916. 

MERRILL, Robert (baritone); 
N. Y., June 4, 1919. 

MERRIMAN, Nan (mezzo-soprano); Pitts- 

- burgh, Pa., Apr. 28, 1920. 


Ca- 
New York; 


Brooklyn, 


MILANOV, Zinka (soprano); Zagreb, 
Yugos., May 17, 1908. 

MILHAUD, Darius (composer); Aix-en- 
Provence, Fr., Sept. 4, 1892. 

MILSTEIN, Nathan (violinist); Odessa, 


Rus., Dec. 31, 1904. 

MITROPOULOS, Dimitri (conductor); Ath- 
ens, Gr., Feb. 18, 1896. 

MOISEIVITCH, Benno (pianist); Odessa, 

' Rus., Feb, 22,-18906. 

MONTEMEZZI, Italo (composer); Vigasio, 
-It., Aug. 4, 1875. 

MONTEUX, Pierre (conductor); Paris, Fr., 
Apr. 4, 1875. 

MORINI, Erica (violinist) ; 
Jan. 5, 1910. 

MUENCH, Charles (conductor); 
bourg, Ger., Sept., 1891. 

MUNSEL, Patrice (soprano); 

_ Wash., May 14, 1926. 

NOVAES, Guiomar (pianist); S&o Joio da 
Boa Vista, Braz., Feb. 28, 1895. 


Vienna, Aus., 
Stras- 


Spokane, 


NOVOTNA, Jarmila (soprano); Prague, 
Czech., Sept. 23, 1911. 
ORMANDY, Eugene (conductor); Buda- 


pest, Hung., Nov. 18, 1899. 

PEERCE, Jan (Jacob Pincus Perelmuth) 
(tenor); New York City, 1904. 
PELLETIER, Wilfred (conductor); 

treal, Can., June 30, 1896. 
PERSINGER, Louis (violinist); Rochester, 
M1., Feb. 11, 1887. 

SL, Yella (harpsichordist); Vienna. 


Mon- 


RI, Egon (pianist); Hanover, Ger., 
Mar. 23, 1881. 
[LIPP, Isidore (pianist); Budapest, 


ung., Sept. 2, 1863. 


PIATIGORSKY, Gregor (cellist); Ekateri- _ 
noslav, Rus., Apr. 17, 1903. 


PINZA, Ezio (basso); Rome, It., May 18, 
1892, ; 


PISTON, Walter (composer); 
Maine, Jan. 20, 1894. 


PONS, Lily (soprano); Cannes, Fr., Apr. 
13, 1904. 


PONSELLE, Rosa (soprano); 
Conn., Jan, 22, 1897, 


POULENC, Francis (composer); Paris, Fr, 
Jan. 7, 1899. 


PRIMROSE, William (violist); 
Scot., Aug. 23, 1904. 


PROKOFIEFF, Serge (composer); 
sovka, Rus., Apr, 23, 1891, ; 
RAISA, Rosa (soprano); Bialystok, Pol., 
May 30, 1893, ay 
RALF, Torsten (tenor); Sweden, 1915. ae 
REINER, Fritz (conductor); Budapest, — 
Hung., Dec. 19, 1888. 


RETHBERG, Elisabeth (soprano); Schwar- 
zenberg, Ger., Dec. 22, 1894. 


ROBESON, Paul (baritone); 
N. J., Apr. 9, 1898. 


RODZINSKI, Artur (conducter); Spalato, — 
Dalmatia, Jan. 2, 1892. } 


RUBINSTEIN, Artur (pianist); ~ 


Rockland, 
Meriden, 


Giacesen ; 


Sont- 


Princeton, — 


Warsaw, 


Pol., Jan, 28, 1889. 
SAIDENBERG, Daniel (conductor); Win- 
nipeg, Can., Oct. 12, 1906. “a 


J 


SALMOND, Felix (cellist); London, Eng. z: 
Noy. 19, 1888. ’ 
SALZEDO, Carlos (harpist) ; Arachon, Fr. 
Apr. 6, 1885. 
SANDOR, Gyérgy (pianist); 
Hung., Sept. 21, 1912. 4) 
SANROMA, Jess Maria (pianist); Ca: 
lina, P. R., Mov., 7, 1902. ’ 
SARGENT, Sir Malcolm (conductor); 
Stamford, Eng., Apr. 29, 1895. re he 
SAYAO, Bid (soprano); Rio de psi ed 
Braz., May 11, 1906. ; 
SCHIOTZ, Aksel (tenor); Roskilde, petite 
Sept. 1, 1906. ; 
SCHIPA, Tito (tenor); Lecce, ‘tt, Jan. 
1890. 
SCHNABEL, Artur (pintatst?4 Lipnik, 
Apr. 17, 1882. 
SCHNEIDER, Alexander (violinist); V 
Pol., Dec. 21, 1908. ¥ ; 
SCHONBERG, Arnold (composer) ; Vienna, 
Aus., Sept. 13, 1874. 
SCHORR, Friedrich (baritone) ; Nagyvare d 
Hung., Sept. 2, 1888. 
SCHUMAN, William (composer); New Xo 
City, Aug. 4, 1910. 

SCHUMANN, Elisabeth (soprano); ss - 
burg, Ger., June 13, 1891. | ra 
SCOTT, Cyril (composer); Onion, 

Sept. 27, 1879. 


Budape 


‘SEGOVIA, Andrés (guitarist) ; Linares, Sp., 


_ Feb. 18, 1894. 


SEIDEL; Toscha (violinist); Odessa, Rus., 
~ Nov. 17, 1899. 


28, 1903. 
ESSIONS, Roger (composer); Brooklyn, 
oN. Y., Dec. 28, 1896. 


SEVITZKY, Fabien (Fabien Koussevitzky) 
(conductor); Vyshni-Volochek, Rus., 

_ Sept. 30, 1893. : : 

HAW, Robert (choral dir.); Red Bluff, 

Calif., Apr. 30, 1916. 

‘SHOSTAKOVICH, Dmitri (composer): St. 
Petersburg, Rus., Sept. 26, 1906. 

IBELIUS, Jean (composer); Tavastehus, 

Fin., Dec. 8, 1865. 

SINGHER, Martial (baritone); 

: Ste.-Marie, Fr., Aug. 14, 1904. 

_ SMALLENS, Alexander (conductor); St. 

Petersburg, Rus., Jan. 1, 1889. 

OWERBY, Leo (composer); Grand Rapids, 

Mich., May 1; 1895. 

SPALDING, Albert (violinist) ; Chicago, IL., 

g. 15, 1888. 

3ER, Eleanor (soprano); 

Va., July 17, 1916. 

TEINBERG, William (conductor); Co- 

_logne, Ger., Aug. 1, 1899. 

STERN, Isaac (violinist); Kreminiesy, Rus., 
July 21, 1920. 

EVENS, Risé (mezzo-soprano); 

‘k City, June 11, 1913. 

STEWART, Reginald (conductor); Edin- 

_ burgh, Scot., Apr., 20, 1900. 

IEDRY, Fritz (conductor); Vienna, Aus., 

Oct. 11, 1883. 

GNANI, Ebe (mezzo-soprano); Naples, 

ly 10, 1907. 

illiam Grant (composer); Wood- 

v Miss., May 11, 1895. 

'OKOWSKI, Leopold (conductor); Lon- 

don, Eng., Apr. 18, 1882. 

S, Oskar (composer); Vienna, Aus., 
1 


Oloron- 


Wheeling, 


New 


pe 
STRAVINSKY, Igor (composer); Oranien- 
baum, Rus., June 17, 1882. 


OLM, Set (tenor); Vasteras, Swed., 
t. 2, 1904, 

HOUT, Gladys (mezzo-soprano); 
water, Mo., Dec. 25, 1904. 


4 


( » Bud (William) (actor); Asbury 
k, N. J., Oct. 2, 1898, 

OTT, George (director, playwright); 
Porestville, N. Y., June 25, 1889. 

_ Walter (actor); St. Paul, Minn., 
e 6, 1898, 


x 


SERKIN, Rudolf (pianist); Eger, Boh., Mar. 


Entertainment 4 
ADAMS, Maude (actress); Salt Lake City 


ADLER, Larry (harmonica player) ; Balt l= 
more, Md., Feb. 10, 1914, ~ ye a 


ADLER, Luther 


SZELL, George (conduc r) Uc 
Hung., June 7, 1897. (ig 
SZIGETI, Joseph (violinist) ; 
Hung., Sept. 5, 1892. ‘ Pe 
TAGLIAVINI, Ferruccio (tenor); Reggio 
Emilia, It., Aug. 14, 1913. ee 
TAJO, Italo (basso); Pinerolo, It., Apr. 25, _ 
1915. q 
TAYLOR, Deems (composer); New York 
City, Dec. 22, 1885. t 
TEMPLETON, Alec 
Wales, July 4, 1910. aa 
TEYTE, Maggie (soprano); Wolverhamp- — 
ton, Eng., Apr. 17, 1891. * 
THOMAS, John Charles 
Meyersdale, Pa., Sept. 6, 1891. 
THOMPSON, Randall (composer) ; 
York City, Apr. 21, 1899. : 
THOMSON, Virgil (composer, critic); Kan-— 
sas City, Mo., Nov. 25, 1896. FE 
THORBORG, Kerstin (contralto); Venjan, — 
Swed., May. 19, 1906. a 
TIBBETT, Lawrence (baritone); Bakers- — 
field, Calif., Nov. 16, 1896. or 
TOCH, Ernst (composer); Vienna, Aus., 
Dec. 7, 1887. 
TOSCANINI, Arturo 
It., Mar. 25, 1867. el 
TOUREL, Jennie (mezzo-soprano); Mon- 
treal, Can., June 22, 1910. -. 2 
TRAUBEL, Helen (soprano); St. Louis, Mo. — 
VARESE, Edgar (composer); Paris, Fr., 
Dec. 22, 1885. = 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS, Ralph (composer); _ 
Down Ampney, Eng., Oct. 12, 1872 | 
VILLA-LOBOS, Heitor (composer); Rio de _ 
Janeiro, Braz., Mar. 5, 1884. ce 
WALLENSTEIN, Alfred (conductor, cel- _ 
list); Chicago, Ill., Oct. 7, 1898. oa 
WALTER, Bruno (Bruno Walter Schle-— 
singer) (conductor); Berlin, Ger., Sept. 
15, 1876. ee 


WALTON, William (composer); Oldham, 
Eng., Mar. 29, 1902. 3 } 


WARREN, Leonard (baritone); New York _ 
City, Apr. 21, 1911. 

WEINBERGER, Jaromir 
Prague, Czech., Jan. 8, 1896. 


ZIMBALIST, Efrem (violinist); Rostoy-on- _ 
Don, Rus., Apr. 9, 1889. : 


(pianist); Cardiff, 


(baritone): 
fav y 


New 


(conductor); Palma, 


(composer) ; > 


a 
d 


id 
Utah, Nov. 11, 1872. ae 


(actor); New Yo 


May 4, 1903, 


 Eng., Bee 2, 1902. 
ALBERT, Eddie (Eddie. A. Heimberher) 
_ (actor); Rock Island, Ill., Apr. 22, 1908. 
ALLEN, Fred (John F, Sullivan) (actor); 
Cambridge, Mass., May 31, 1894. 
ALLEN, Gracie (actress); San Francisco. 
ALLYSON, June (actress); Westchester 
Co. N.Y. 
AMECHE, Don (actor); Kenosha, Wis., May 
31, 1908. 
AMOS (Freeman F. Gosden) (actor); Rich- 
_.- mond, Va., May 5, 1899. 
_ AMSTERDAM, Morey (comedian); 
cago, Ill., Dec. 14, 1912. 
ANDERSON, Eddie. See Rochester. 
ANDERSON, Judith (actress); Adelaide, 
Austr., Feb. 10, 1898. } 
ANDREWS, Dana (actor); Collins, Miss., 
' Jan. 1, 1912. ° 
ANDREWS, Laverne (singer); Minneapolis, 
Minn., July 6, 1915. 
ANDREWS, Maxene (singer); Minneapolis, 
Minn., Jan. 3, 1918. 
ANDREWS, Patricia (singer); Minneapolis, 
Minn., Feb. 16, 1920. 
ANDY (Charles J. Correll) (actor); Peoria, 
Til., Feb. 2, 1890. 
ARLEN, Harold (Hyman Arluck) (com- 
_ poser); Buffalo, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1905. 
ARMSTRONG, Louis (trumpeter); New Or- 
leans, La., July 4, 1900. 
ARNOLD, Edward (actor); New York City, 
- Feb. 18, 1890. 
ARTHUR, Jean (Gladys Greene) (actress) ; 
New York City, Oct. 17, 1908. 
ASTAIRE, Fred (Frederick Austerlitz) 
(dancer); Omaha, Nebr., May 10, 1899. 
AUER, Mischa (actor); St. Petersburg, 
Rus., Nov. 17, 1905. 
_AUTRY, Gene (actor); Tioga, Tex., Sept. 
29, 1907. 
AYRES, Lew (actor); Minneapolis, Minn., 
Dec, 28, 1908. 
BACALL, Lauren (actress); New York City, 
Sept. 16, 1924. © 
BAINTER, Fay (actress) ; 
Calif., 1893. 
BAKER, Kenny (actor, singer); Monrovia, 
Calif., Sept. 30, 1912. 
BAKER, Phil (actor); 
é Aug. 24, 1898. 
_ BALANCHINE, George (ballet director); 
. St. Petersburg, Rus., Jan. 9, 1904, 


tn 


_ BALL, Lucille (actress); Butte, Mont., Aug. 
* 6, 1911. 

3ANKHEAD, Tallulah (actress); 
ville, Ala., Jan. 31, 1903. 


BANKS, Leslie (actor); 
June 9, 1890. 


x 


es 


Chi- 


Los Angeles, 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


Hunts- 


Liverpool, Eng., 


BARRAT, Robert (actor) ; Now York ‘City, 
July 10, 1891. 


BARRYMORE, Diana (actress); New Yor : 
City, Mar. 3, 1921. 


BARRYMORE, Ethel (actress); Philadel 
phia, Pa., Aug. 15, 1879. 

BARRYMORE, Lionel (actor); 
phia, Pa., Apr. 28, 1878. 


BARTHELMESS, Richard (actor); 
York City, May 9, 1897. 


BARTHOLOMEW, Freddie (actor); 
don, Eng., Mar. 28, 1924, 


BARTON, James (actor); Gloucester, N. J. 
Nov. 1, 1890. * <- 


BASIE, Count (William) (band leader’ 
Red Bank, N. J., Aug. 21, 1906. ‘ 


BASSERMAN, Albert (actor); ‘Mannhe' mn a, 
Ger., Sept. 7, 1867. ti 


BAXTER, Anne (actress); Michigan 
Ind., May 7, 1923. 


BAXTER, Warner (actor) ; Columbus, Ohi ; 
Mar. 29, 1893. 


BELLAMY, Ralph (actor); 
June 17, 1905. 


BENDIX, William (actor); New York tty, 
Jan. 14, 1906. 


BENNETT, Joan (actress); Palisades, N. J. 
Feb. 27, 1910, 


BENNY, Jack (Benny Kubelsky) tan 
Waukegan, Ill., Feb. 14, 1894. 


BERGEN, Edgar (actor, ventriloquist 
Chicago, Ill., Feb. 16, 1903. z 


BERGMAN, Ingrid (actress); 
Swed., 1917. 


BERGNER, Elisabeth (actress); Vi 
Aus., Aug. 22, 1900. 


BERLE, Milton (Milton Berlinger) (ac 
New York City, July 12, 1908. 


BERLIN, Irving (Isidore Baline) (s« 
writer); Russia, May 11, 1888. , 


BICKFORD, Charles (actor); A 
Mass. 


BLAIR, Janet (actress); Blair, Pals 


BLONDELL, Joan (actress); New —— 
Aug. 30, 1909. 


BOGART, Humphrey (actor); New 
City, Dec. 25, 1900. 


BOLGER, Raymond (actor); 
Mass., Jan. 10, 1906. 


BORZAGE, Frank (director); 
City, Utah, Apr. 23, 1893. 


BOYD, William (actor); Cambridge, O 
June 5, 1898. 


BOYER, Charles (actor); Figeac, : 
28, 1899. ica 
BOYER, Lucienne (singer); France. 
BRACKEN, Eddie (actor); Astoria, 
Feb. 7, 1920. ‘ 


BRENNAN, Walter (actor); Lynn, 1 
July 25, 1894. 


Philadel- 


Chicago, ‘ 


Stock 


a 


Dore! e 


Salt 


‘BRENT, Romney ‘(Romuto’ Larralde) (ac- 


tor); ‘Satillo, Mex., Jan. 26, 1902. 


-BRICE, ‘Fanny (Fanny Borach) (actress); 
- New York City, Oct. 29, 1891. 


ROWN, Joe E£. (actor); Holgate, Ohio, 
July 28, 1892. 


RUCE, uae an ee)? Great Neck, N. ¥., 
Noy. 15, 


RUCE, Fat (actor): San Diego, Calif., 
Feb. 4, 1895. 


URKE, Billie (actress); Washington, D. C., 
Aug. 7, 1886. 


URNS, Bob (actor); Van Buren, Ark., 
Oct. 2, 1896. 


URROWS, Abe (comedian, ee writer); 
ew York City, Dec. 18, 1910 

AGNEY, ne (actor); New York City, 
uly 17, 
UHERN, ree (actor); New York City, 
895, 


LLOWAY, Cab (and leader); Roches- 
r, N. Y., Dec. 25, 1907. 


ANOVA, Judy peizesa) 
., Nov. 20, 1916 


SNTOR, Eddie (Edward Iskowitz) (ac- 
r); New York City, Jan. 31, 1892. 


CAPRA, Frank (director); Palermo, Sicily, 
y 18, 1897. 


E, Frankie (pianist); Providence, R. I. 
{ (CHAEL, -Hoagy (song writer): 
a loomington, Ind., Nov. 22, 1899, 
ADINE, John (actor); New York City, 
. 5, 190 
POLL, Madeleine (actress) ; 
wich, Eng., Feb. 26, 1909. 
ON, Jack (actor); Carman, Can., Oct. 
1910 


Jacksonville, 


Brom- 


VAI ERO, Carmen (band leader); New 

ork, City, May 6, 1913. 

Ni ING, Carol (comedian); Seattle, 
» Jan. 31, 1921. 


» Charles (actor); London, Eng., 
1889, 


aes (actress); New York City, Apr. 


‘ALIER, Maurice (actor); Paris, Fr., 
i. 12, 1888. 
saeyey send (actress); 
Jan. 19, 1900 
René (René Chomette) (director); 
Fr., Nov. 11, 1 
ae (Ina = Sat (actress); Wash- 
+» Oct. 15, 1892. 
meine. (actor); Springfield, Ohio, 
16, 1888. 
, Charles (actor); Savannah, Ga., 
19, 


Vienna, 


Ts Claudette (Lily Chauchoin) 
ress); Paris, Fr., Sept. 13, 1905. 
INGE, poate aire Dublin, Ire., 


i 20. 18 


COLMAN, Ronald (actor); Ric 
Feb. 9, 1891. 

COLONNA, Jerry (comediant=’ 
Mass., Mar, 25, 1903. 

‘COMO, Perry (Pierino) (singer, actor) 
Canonsburg, Pa., May 18, 1913. we 
CONTE, Richard (actor); New York City, Ea 
Mar. 24, 1914. 5 
COOGAN, Jackie (actor); Los Angeles, — 
Calif., Oct. 26, 1914. a 
COOPER, Gary (Frank) (actor); Helena, — 

Mont., May 7, 1901. 
COOPER, Jackie (actor); 
Calif., Sept. 15, 1922. 
CORBETT, Leonora (actress); 

Eng., June 28, 1908. 
CORNELL, Katharine (actress); 
Ger., Feb. 16, 1898. 


CORRELL, Charles J. See Andy. 


COSTELLO, Lou (Louis Cristillo) (actor) ; 
Paterson N. J., Mar. 6, 1908. 


eed ops Joseph (actor); Petersburg, Va., ; 
190 a 


Bes Jeanne (actress); Barstow, Calif. 
May 25, 1925. 


CRAWFORD, Broderick (actor); Philadel- q 
phia, Pa., Dec. 9, 1911. 


CRAWFORD, Joan (Lucille LeSueur) (ac- _ 
tress); San Antonio, Tex., Mar. 23, 1908. 


CRISP, Donald (actor); London, Eng. © 


CROSBY, Bing (Harry) avian singer); : 
Tacoma, Wash., May 2, 


Boston, ; 


Los Angeles, 
London, — 


bi 
Berlin, 


CROSS, Milton (einem New York 


City, Apr. 16, 1897. 


CUGAT, Xavier (orch, ldr.); Barcelona, Sp., 
Jan. 1, 1900. ‘si 


CUMMINGS, Robert (actor); Joplin, Mo. q 
June 9, 1910. a 


CURTIZ, Michael (director); 
Hung., Dec. 24, 1888. 


DARNELL, Linda (actress); Dallas, Texes 


DARRIEUX, Danielle (actress); Bordeaux, 
Fr., May 1, 1917. 5 


DAVIS, Bette (actress); Lowell, Mass., Apr. 
5, 1908. 


DAVIS, Joan (actress); St. Paul, Minn. — 


Budapest, 


DAY, Dennis (singer); New York City, 


May 21, 1917. 


DAY, Doris (singer); 
Apr. 3, 1924. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 


DAY, Laraine (Loraine Johnson) (actress) ; & 


Roosevelt, Utah, Oct. 13, 1920, 


DE HAVILLAND, Olivia (actress); Tokyo, — 
Jap., July 1, 1916. a 


DEMILLE, Agnes (choreographer); New 
York City. 


DEMILLE, Cecil B. 
Mass., Aug. 12, 1881. 


DIETRICH, Marlene (Mary Magdalene 
pees (actress); Berlin, Ger., 
1904. 


u 


(director) ; Ashfiel 


‘cago, IL, ewer 5, 1901. 
DONAT, Robert (actor) ; Withington, Eng., 
Mar. 18, 1905. 

DONLEVY, Brian (actor); Fortadewe. Ire., 
_ Feb. 9, 1903. 

DORSEY, Tommy (band leader); Mahanoy 
- Plane, Pa., Nov. 19, 1905. 
DOUGLAS, Kirk (actor); 
_N. Y., Dec. 9, 1916. 


DOUGLAS, Melvyn (Melvyn Hesselberg) 
(actor); Macon, Ga., Apr. 5, 1901. 


DOUGLAS, Paul (actor); Philadelphia, Pa., 
f _-Apr. 11, 1907. 


DOWLING, Eddie (actor, director); Woon- 
socket, R. I., Dec. 9, 1894. 

DOWNEY, Morton (singer); Wallingford, 
Conn., Nov. 14, 1902. 

DRAKE, Alfred (singer, actor); New York 
City, Oct. 7, 1914. 


DRAPER, Paul (dancer); Florence, It., Oct. 
25, 1911, 

DRAPER, Ruth (actress); New York City, 
Dec. 2, 1884. 


DUCHIN, Eddie (band leader, 
Cambridge, Mass., Apr. 1, 1909. 
DUNCAN, Todd (actor, singer); Danville, 
 Ky., Feb. 12, 1903. 
DUNN, James (actor); New York City, Nov. 
2, 1905. 
DUNNE, Irene (actress); 
Dec. 20, 1904. 
DURANTE, Jimmy (actor); New York City, 
Feb. 10, 1893. 
DURBIN, Deanna (Edna) (actress); Win- 
nipeg, Can., Dec. 4, 1922. 
ECKSTINE, Billy (singer); Pittsburgh, Pa., 
me 1914. 
EDDY, Nelson (actor, singer); Providence, 
_R, I., June 29, 1901. 
EDWARDS, Joan (actress); New York City, 
July 15, 1920. 


ELLINGTON, Duke (band leader); Wash- 
ington, D. C., Apr. 29, 1899. 


ELLIOTT, Bill (actor); Pattonsburg, Mo. 
EMERSON, Faye (actress); Elizabeth, La., 
‘July 8, 1917. 
EVANS, Maurice (actor) ; Dorchester, Eng., 
- June 3, 1901. 
FAIRBANKS, Douglas, Jr., 
York City, Dec. 9, 1909. 
FALKENBURG, Jinx (Eugenia) . (actress) ; 
_ Barcelona, Sp., Jan, 21, 1919. 
PAY, Frank (actor); San Francisco, Calif., 
Nov. 17, 1897. 
‘FAYE, Alice (Alice Leppert) 
New York City, May 5, 1915. 
RER, Jose (actor); Puerto Rico, 1909. 
D, Betty (actress); Boston, aaron Feb. 
1918, 


Amsterdam, 


pianist) ; 


Louisville, Ky., 


(actor); New 


(actress) ; 


FIELDS, Gracie (actress) Rochdale, Eng., 


Jan. 9, 1898. 
FITZGERALD, Barry (William J. Shields) 
(actor); Dublin, Ire., Mar. 1888. r 
FITZGERALD, Ella (singer); - 
News, Va., Apr. 25, 1918. ‘s 
FITZGERALD, Geraldine (actress); Dublin, a 
Tre., Nov. 24, 1914. ¥ 
FLAHERTY, Robert (director); Iron Moun- © 
tain, Mich., Feb. 16, 1884, Fe 
FLYNN, Errol (actor); Hobart, Tasmania, — 
June 20, 1909. 5 
FONDA, Henry (actor); 
Nebr., May 16, 1905. Yi 
FONTAINE, Joan (actress); Tokyo, sap. aa 
Oct. 22, 1917. i: 

FONTANNE, Lynn (actress); London, Eng., 
1887. = 
FORD, Glenn (Gwyllyn Ford) (aatory gle 
Quebec, Can., May 1, 19??. cae! 
FORD, John (director); Cape Elizabeth, — 
Maine, Feb. 1, 1895. rie 
FOSTER, Preston, (actor); 
N. J., Aug. 24, 1902. 
FOY, Eddie, Jr., (actor, dancer); 
Rochelle, N. Y., Feb. 4, 1905. 
FRANCIS, Kay (Katherine Gibbs) (a 
tress); Oklahoma City Okla., Jan. 
1905. . 
FRIML, Rudolf 


Newport 


Grand Island, 


Ocean 


Nov. 10, 1911. 


GABIN, Jean (actor); Paris, Fr., May 1 
1904. 
GABLE, Clark (actor); Cadiz, 
1, 1901. 
GARBO, Greta (Greta Gustafsson) (sel 
tress); Stockholm, Swed., Sept. 18, 1905. 
GARDINER, Reginald (actor); Wimbledo 
Eng., Feb. 27, 1903. 
GARDNER, Ed (Edward Poggenberg) “(ac ; 
tor); Astoria, N. Y., June 29, 1905. ; 
GARFIELD, John (Julius Garfinkle) (: 
tor); New York City, Mar. 4, 1913. _ 
GARLAND, Judy (Frances Gumm) (: 
tress); Grand Rapids, Minn., June 
1922. 
GARSON, Greer (actress); County Dov 
Tre. 
GAXTON, William (Arturo Caxiola) (2 
tor); San Francisco, Calif., Dec. 2, 18 
GEORGE, Gladys (Gladys Clare) (actress) 5) 
Patton, Maine, Sept. 13, 1904. 
GERSHWIN, Ira (lyricist); New Yor: 
Dec. 6, 1896. ; 
GIELGUD, John (actor); London, ‘ 
Apr. 14, 1904. 2" 
GISH, Dorothy (actress) ; Massillon, | 
Mar. 11, 1898. Se 
GISH, Lillian (actress) ; mae or 
Oct. 14, 1896. 


Ohio, Feb. L 


GLEASON, James (actor); New York City, 
May 23, 1886. eee, 
GODDARD, Paulette (actress); Great Neck, 
__N. Y., June 3, 1911. 
GODFREY, Arthur (radio broadcaster) ; 
- New York City, Aug. 31, 1903. . 
GOLDEN, John (producer); New York City, 
- June 27, 1874. 
GOLDWYN, Samuel (Samuel Goldfish) 
(producer); Warsaw, Pol., 1882. 
_ GOODMAN, Benny (band leader) ;-Chicago, 
Tll., May 30, 1909. 
GORDON, Max (producer); N. Y. C., 1892. 
GORDON, Ruth (actress); Wollaston, 
_ Mass., Oct. 30, 1896. : 
(OSDEN, Freeman F. See Amos. 
GOULD, Morton (composer); Richmond 
Hill, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1913. 
tRABLE, Betty (actress); St. Louis, Mo., 
Dec. 18, 1916. 
RRAHAM, Martha (choreographer); Pitts- 
_ burgh, Pa. 
RANGER, Farley 
_ Calif,, July 1, 1925. 
ANGER, Stewart (James Stewart) (ac- 
r); May 6, 1913. 
GRANT, Cary (Archibald A. Leach) (ac- 
; r); Bristol, Eng., Jan. 18, 1904. 
RAYSON, Kathryn (Zelma Hedrick) (ac- 
ess); Winston-Salem, N. C. 
GREENSTREET, Sydney (actor); Sand- 
ch, Eng., Dec. 27, 1879, 
UINNESS, Alec (actor); 
ondon, Eng., Apr. 2, 1914. 
GUITRY, Sacha (Alexandre) (director) ; 
Petersburg, Rus., Feb. 21, 1885. 
ENN, Edmund (actor); London, Eng., 
pt. 26, 1877. 
'Y, Jack (actor); Boston, Mass., Aug. 
, 1902. 


(actor); San Jose, 


Marylebone, 


RSTEIN, Oscar, II (librettist); New 
City, July 12, 1895. 
DEN, Walter (Walter Hampden 

Dougherty) (actor); Brooklyn, N. Y., 
June 30, 1879. 

HAN DY, William ©. (blues composer) ; 
Florence, Ala., Nov. 16, 1873. ‘ 
ARDWICKE, Sir Cedric (actor); Lye, 

g., Feb. 19, 1893. 
Phil (band leader); Linton, Ind., 
24, 1906. 
ON, Rex (actor); Huyton, Eng., 
» 1908. 
YES, Helen (Helen Brown) (actress) ; 
Vv vashington, D. C., Oct. 10, 1900. 
YMES, Dick (singer); Tarrytown, N. Y. 
/ARD, Susan (Edythe Marrener) (ac- 
8); Brooklyn, N, Y¥., Jan. 30, 1918. 
AYWORTH, Rita (Margarita Cansino) 
tress ) ; N. Y. C.,, Oct, 17, 1918. 


‘HEFLIN, Van (actor); ‘ 


18, 1910. { ; ae 
HENIE, Sonja (actress, skater); Oslo, 
Apr. 8, 1913. ee, 
HENREID, Paul (actor); Trieste, It., Jan. 
10, 1908. a 
HEPBURN, Katharine (actress); Hartford, 
Conn., 1909. : 
HERMAN, Woody (band ldr.); Milwaukee, 
Wis., May 16, 1913. 4 
HERSHOLT, Jean (actor); 
Den., July 12, 1886. 
HILDEGARDE (Hildegarde Loretta Sell) 
(entertainer); Adell, Wis., Feb. 1, 1906. ; 
HILLER, Wendy (actress); Branhall, Eng., — 
Aug. 15, 1912. fe 
HILLIARD, Harriet (Peggy Lou Snyder) 
(actress, singer); Des Moines, Iowa. — 
HITCHCOCK, Alfred J. (director); Eng-— 
land, Aug. 13, 1899. 
HOLDEN, William (actor); O'Fallon, Til. 
Apr. 17, 1918. 
HOLLIDAY, Billie (singer); Baltimore, Md. 
1919(?). ee 
HOLLIDAY, Judy (actress); New York 
City, June 21, 1923. ee) 
HOLM, Celeste (actress, singer); New York _ 
City, Apr. 29, 1919. Pe 
HOLT, Jack (actor); Winchester, Va., May _ 
31, 1888. : , 
HOLT, Tim (actor); Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Feb. 5, 1918. : a. 
HOMOLKA, Oscar 
1901. aan 
HOPE, Bob (actor); London, Eng., May 29, 
1903. 4 
HOPKINS, Miriam (actress); 
Ga., Oct. 18, 1902. BE 
HORNE, Lena (actress, singer); Brooklyn, — 
N. Y., 1918. Z 
HORTON, Edward Everett (actor); Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Mar. 18, 1887. ase, 
HULL, Henry (actor); Louisville, Ky., Oct. 
3, 1890. a | 
HULL, Josephine (actress); Newtonville, 
Mass., Jan. 3, 1886. pap! 
HUNT, Marsha (actress); Chicago, Ill., Oct. _ 
17, 1917. a 
HUNTER, Ian (actor); Cape Town, 8. Af.,, — 
June 13, 1900. ; 
HUSSEY, Ruth (actress); Providence, R. I. 


HUSTON, John (director); Nevada, 
Aug. 5, 1906. l 
HUTTON, Betty (Betty Thornberg) (ac- 
tress, singer); Battle Creek, Mich., Feb. 
' 26, 1921. 


IVES, Burl (folksinger); Hunt, til., 
14, 1909. : 


Copenhagen, 


(actor); Vienna, Aus., m 


Bainbridge, | 


JAFFE, Sam (actor); New York © 
8, 1898. ye 


ee ae 


AG dD an (actor); Lima, ‘Ohio, Nov. 
~ 7, 1903. 
JAMES, Harry (band leader); Albany, Ga., 
Mar. 15, 1916. 


ate, Elsie (Elsie Bierbower) (actress); 
_ Columbus, Ohio, Mar. 16, 1889. 


JESSEL, George (actor); New York City, 
_ Apr. 8, 1898. 


JOHNSON, Celia (actress); 
Eng., Dec. 18, 1908. 


JOHNSON, Chick (Harold) (actor); Chi- 
' cago, Ill., Mar. 5, 1895. 


JOHNSON, Van (actor); Newport, R. I., 
"Aug. 20, 1916. 


JONES, Jennifer (Phyllis Isley) (actress); 
Tulsa, Okla., Mar. 2, 1919. 


JORDAN, James. See McGee. 

JORDAN, Marian. See McGee. 

JORY, Victor (actor); Dawson, Can., Nov. 

23, 1902. 

JOURDAN, Louis (actor); Marseille, Fr., 
June 18, 1921, 

KARLOFF, Boris (Charles E. Pratt) (ac- 
tor); Dulwich, Eng., Nov. 23, 1887. 

EKAYE, Danny (actor); Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Jan. 18, 1913. 

KAZAN, Elia (director); Istanbul, Turk., 
Sept. 7, 1909. 

KEATON, Buster (actor); Pickway, Kans., 
Oct, 4, 1896. 

KELLY, Gene (actor);. 
Aug. 23, 1912. 

KELLY, Paul (actor); 
Aug. 8, 1899. 

KENNEDY, Arthur 

_ Mass., Feb. 17, 1914. 

KERR, Deborah (actress); 

- Scot., Sept. 30, 1921. 

KING, Dennis (actor); Coventry, Eng., Nov. 
2, 1897. 

KING, Henry (director); 
WVa., Jan. 24, 1896. 

KNOX, Alexander (actor); Strathroy, Can., 
Jan. 16, 1907. 

EKORDA, Sir Alexander (producer); Tur- 
keve, Hung., Sept. 16, 1893. 

KRAMER, Stanley E. (producer); 
York City, Sept. 29, 1913. 

KRUGER, Otto (actor); ea Goes Ohio, Sept. 
6, 1885. 

KRUPA, Gene (band ldr.); Chicago, IIL. 

- Jan, 15, 1909. 

KYSER, Kay (band leader); Rocky Mount, 

_N.C., June 18, 1905. 

LADD, Alan (actor); Hot Springs, Ark., 

‘Sept. 3, 1913. 

A , Bert (Irving Lashrheim) (actor); 
lew York City, Aug. 13, 1895. 

B, Veronica (Constance Keane) (ac- 

Lake Placid, N. Y., Nov. 14, 1919. 


Richmond, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 
(actor); Worcester, 


Helensburgh, 


Christianburg, 


New 


LAMARR, Hedy (actress); Vienna, Aus. 
LAMOUDR, Dorothy (actress); New Orleans, 
La., Dec. 10, 1914. 
LANCASTER, Burt (actor); New York City, 
Nov. 2, 1913. + ae 
LANCHESTER, Elsa (Elsa Sullivan) (ace a 
tress); London, Eng., Oct. 28, 1902. ies 
LANG, Fritz (director); Vienna, Aus., Dec. — :: 
5, 1890. \ 
LANGFORD, Frances (singer); Lakeland, oe 
Fla., Apr. 4, 1913. ar: 
LAUGHTON, Charles (actor); Scarborough, — 
Eng., July 1, 1899. i - 
LAWFORD, Peter (actor); London, Eng., 4 
Sept. 7, 1923. ie 
LAWRENCE, Gertrude (Gertrud Klasen) 
(actress); London, Eng., July 4, 1900. a 
/LEE, Canada (actor); New York City, Mar, 
2, 1907. : 
LEE, Gypsy Rose (Rose eee. (actress) ; “a 
Seattle, Wash., Feb. 9, 1914 ie 
LE GALLIENNE, Eva (actress, directony 3 
London, Eng., Jan. 11, 1899, ce 
LEIGH, Vivien (Vivian Hartley) Wades eco 
Darjeeling, India, Nov. 5, 1913. 
LEROY, Mervyn (producer, director) ; San ‘< 
Francisco, Calif., Oct. 15, 1900. 
LESLIE, Joan (Joan Brodell) 
Detroit, Mich., Jan. 26, 1925. 
LEVENE, Sam (actor); New York Ory a 
1907. 
LEWIS, Jerry (comedian) ; Newark! N. id + 
Mar. 16, 1926. 
LEWIS, Joe E. (comedian); New York City. — 
LILLIE, Beatrice (actress); Toronto, Can. * 
May 29, 1898. 
LIVESY, Roger (actor); Barry, Wales, Ju 1é 
25, 1906. 
LLOYD, Harold (actor); Burchard, Neb 
Apr. 20, 1894. 
LOCKHART, Gene (actor); London, can. 
July 25, 1892. : 
LOCKHART, June (actress); 
City, June 25, 1925. 
LOCKWOOD, Margaret (actress) ; Karacl 
India, 1916. 
LOGAN, Joshua (director, playwright); 
Texarkana, Tex., Oct. 5, 1908. ; 
LOMBARDO, Guy (band leader) ; London a 
Can., June 19, 1902. i 
LOPEZ, Vincent (band leader); Brook! 
N. Y., Dec. 10, 1898. 
LORRE, Peter (actor); Rosenberg, Ht 
June 26, 1904. 
LOY, Myrna (Myrna Williams); (actr 
near Helena, Mont., Aug. 2, 1905. 
LUGOSI, Bela (Bela Lugosi Blasko) (a 
tor); Lugos, Hung., Oct. 20, 1888. 
LUKAS, Paul (actor); Budapest, Hv g. 
May 26, 1895. . 
LUND, John (actor); Rochester, N. x. . 
6, 1914. © Biri” 


(actress) a re 


oo 


New Yo 


-LUNT, Alfred (actor) ; Milwaukee, 
e568. ae 
-LUPINO, Ida (actress); London, Eng., Feb. 
“4, 1918. ; z 
AYNN, Diana (Dolly Loehr) (actress); Los 
_ Angeles, Calif., Oct. 7, 1926. 
-LYTELL, Bert (actor, director); New York 
City, 1885. 
‘McCAMBRIDGE, Mercedes (actress); Jo- 
liet, Il., Mar 17, 1918. 


ICCAREY, Leo (director); Los. Angeles,. 


-Calif., Oct. 3, 18938. 

‘McCREA, Joel (actor); Los Angeles, Calif., 

_ Nov. 5, 1906. 

MAcDONALD, Jeanette (actress, soprano); 
Philadelphia, Pa., June 18, 1907. 
cCDOWALL, Roddy (actor); London, Eng., 
Sept. 17, 1928. 

McGEE, Fibber (James Jordan) (actor); 

eorja, Ill., Nov. 16, 1896. 
EE, Molly (Marian Jordan) (actress) ; 

_ Peoria, Ill., Apr. 15, 1898. 

McGUIRE, Dorothy (actress); 

_ Nebr., June 14, 1919. 

McLAGLEN, Victor (actor); 

: ells, Eng., Dec. 11, 1886. 

‘MacMURRAY, Fred (actor); Kankakee, Ill., 
Aug. 30, 1908. 

CRAE, Gordon (singer); 
J., Mar. 12, 1921. 
WICZ, Joseph L. (director); 
lkes-Barre, Pa., Feb. 11, 1909. 
CH, Fredric (Frederick Bickel) (ac- 
5 Racine, Wis., Aug. 31, 1897. 
30 (Maria Boldao y Castilla) (ac- 
); Mexico City, May 10, 1918. 
KOVA, Alicia (dancer); London, Eng., 
_ 1910. 
SHALL, Herbert 
“May 23, 1890. 
ARTIN, Dean (comedian): Steubenville, 
Oo June 7, 1917. 
Mary (actress); 
ec. 1, 1914, 
5 Tony (actor, singer); San Fran- 
CO, Calif., Dec. 25, 1914. 
0 (Leonard) (actor); New York 
Mar. 22,1891. - 
Groucho (Julius) (actor); New 
City, Oct. 2, 1895. 
Harpo (Arthur) (actor); New York 
oy. 23, 1893. 
James (actor); Huddersfield, Eng., 
» 1909. 
Ilona (Ilona Hajmassy) (ac- 
Hungary, 1910. 
Raymond (actor); Toronto, Can., 


Omaha, 
Tunbridge 


East Orange, 


(actor); London, 


Weatherford, 


(H, Léonide (choreographer); Mos- 
W, Rus., Aug. 9, 1896. 
, Victor (actor); Louisville, Ky., 
, 1916, wet 


July 4, 1885. — 


“MAYO, Virginia (Virginia Jones) (actr 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 30, 1920. ee 
MENJOU, Adolphe (actor); Pittsburgh, 
Feb. 18, 1890. d 
MEREDITH, Burgess 
Ohio, Nov. 16, 1908. : 
MERMAN, Ethel (Ethel Zimmerman) (ac- 
tress, singer); Astoria, N. Y., Jan. 16, 
1909. ; 


MILLAND, Ray (Jack Millane) (actor) 
Neath, Wales, Jan. 3, 1907. 


MILLS, John (actor); Suffolk, Eng., Feb. 
22, 1908. 

MIRANDA, Carmen (Maria do Carmo Mi 
randa da Cunha) (actress, singer) 
Marco Canavezes, Port., 1915. 7 

MITCHELL, Thomas (actor); Elizabeth 
N. J., July 11, 1895. ie 

MITCHUM, Robert (actor); Rising Sun 
Del. Ste 

MONTGOMERY, Robert (Henry, Jr.) (ac-_ 
tor); Beacon, N. Y., May 21, 1904. fs 

MOORE, Victor (actor); Hammonton, N. J. 
Feb. 24, 1876. ie 4 

MORGAN, Dennis (Stanley Morner) (ac- 
tor); Prentice, Wis., Dec. 10, 1920. es 

MORGAN, Henry (Henry von Ost, Jr.) 
(comedian); N. Y. C., Mar. 31, 1915. = 

MORGAN, Michele (Simone Roussel) (ac- 
tress); Paris, Fr., Feb. 29, 1920. - La 

MORGAN, Ralph 
July 6, 1888. 

MORISON, Patricia 
City, 1919, 

MORLEY, Robert 
May 26, 1908. ; 

MUNI, Paul (Muni Weisenfreund) (actor) 
Lemberg, Aus., Sept. 22, 1895. ees 

MURPHY, George (actor); New Haven, 
Conn., July 4, 1904. - ae 

MURRAY, Arthur (dancing teacher); New _ 
York City, Apr. 4, 1895. e 

NAISH, J. Carrol (actor); New York City, 
Jan. 21, 1900. ‘ aS 

NATHAN, George Jean (critic); Ft. Wayne 
Ind., Feb. 14, 1882. ee 

NATWICK, Mildred (actress); Baltimore, 
Md., June 19, 1908. i 

NEAGLE, Anna (Marjorie Robertson) (ac- 
tress); nr. London, Eng., Oct. 20, 1904. 

NEGRI, Pola (Appollonia Chalupec) (ac 
tress) ; Lipno, Pol., 1899. 

NELSON, Ozzie (Oswald) (actor, 
ldr.); Jersey City, N. J., 1906. 

NICHOLS, Dudley (producer, direc: 
Wapakoneta, Ohio, Apr. 6, 1895. — 

NIVEN, David (actor); Scotland. j 

NOBLE, Ray (band ldr.); Brighton 
Dec, 17, 1908, Li gts ghee ow a 


(actor) ; Clevelan 


(actor); New York City, 
(actress); New York 


(actor); Wiltshire, Eng. 


ry 


+ 


lot ear director) ; over 
Sept. 20, 1899. 


alia, Mo., Nov. 12, 1903. 

‘ BERON, Merle (Merle O’Brien Thomp- 

‘son) (actress); Tasmania, Feb. 19, 1911. 

O’BRIEN, Margaret (actress); Los Angeles, 
Calif., Jan. 15, 1937, 

O'BRIEN, Pat (actor); Milwaukee, Wis., 
Nov. 11, 1899, 

O'HARA, Maureen (Maureen Fitzsimmons) 
(actress); Dublin, Ire., Aug. 17, 1920. 


OLIVIER, Sir Laurence (actor); Dorking, 


--Eng., May 22, 1907. 

OLSEN, Ole (John) (actor); Wabash, Ind., 
Nov. 6, 1892. 

O’SULLIVAN, Maureen (actress); 
' Ire., May 17, 1911. 

OWEN, Reginald (actor); 
stead, Eng., Aug. 5, 1887, 

PALMER, Lilli (actress); Posen, Germany, 
May 27, 1917. 

PARKER, Jean (Mae Green) (actress); 
Deer Lodge, Mont. 

PARKS, Larry (actor); Olathe, Kans. 

PASTERNAK, Joseph (producer); Simleul- 

_ Silvaniei, Rum., Sept. 19, 1901. 

PAXINOU, Katina (actress); 
Greece. 

PAYNE, John (actor); Roanoke, Va. 

PECK, Gregory (actor); La Jolla, Calif., 
Apr. 5, 1916. 

PIAF, Edith (singer); Paris, Fr. 

PICKFORD, Mary (Gladys Mary Smith) 
(actress); Toronto, Can., Apr. 8, 1893. 

PIDGEON, Walter (actor); East St. John, 
 Can., Sept. 23, 1898. 

PORTER, Cole (song writer); Peru, Ind., 
' June 9, 1893. 

POWELL, Dick (actor); 
Nov. 14, 1904. 

POWELL, William (actor); Pittsburgh, Pa., 
July 29, 1892. 

POWER, Tyrone (actor); Cincinnati, Ohio, 
May 5, 1914. 

PREMINGER, Otto (producer, director); 
Vienna, Aus., Dec. 5, 1906. 

PRICE, Vincent (actor); St. Louis, Mo., 
May 27, 1911. 

RAFT, George (actor); 
Sept. 27, 19??, 

RAINER, Luise (actress); 

- 1912, 

RAINS, Claude (actor); London, Eng, Nov. 

10, 1889. 

, J, Arthur (producer); Hull, Eng., 

» Dec. "93, 1888. 

‘THBONE, Basil (actor); Jahannesburg, 

Uz. of S. Af., June 13, 1892, 

vote Gregory (director); St. Peters- 


Boyle, 


Wheathamp- 


Piraeus, 


Mt. View, Ark., 


New York City, 


Vienna, Aus., 


jurg, Rus., Apr. 20, 1897. 


& 
—~ 


<IE, Jack (Lewis Offield) (actor); Se-— 


_ SCOTT, Hazel (pianist); Port of Sp 


REAGAN, Ronald (actor); Tampico, TM. 
REDGRAVE, Michael deieels Bristol, Eng. ats 
Mar. 20, 1908. . by 


RICE, Florence (actress); Cleveland, Ohio, 
Feb. 14, 1911. 

RICHARDSON, Ralph (actor); 
ham, Eng., Dec. 19, 1902. 

ROBBINS, Jerome (Jerome Rabinowltz) i 
Dae ernyy New York City, Oct. 11, 
1918 % 


Chetten- —_ 


ROBINSON, Edward G. (Emanuel Golden- + 
berg) (actor); Bucharest, Rum., Dec. cab a 
1893. i. 

ROBSON, Flora (actress); South shields, a 
Eng,, Mar. 28, 1902. : 

ROCHESTER (Eddie Anderson) (come- 
dian); Oakland, Calif., Sept. 18, 1905. i. 

RODGERS, Richard (song writer); New ae: 
York City, June 28, 1902. ac 

ROGERS, Ginger (Virginia McMath) (ac- _ 
tress, dancer); Independence, Mo., July — 
16, 1911. = 

ROGERS, Roy (Leonard Slye) (actor); — 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 5, 1912, & 

ROMAN, Ruth (actress); Boston, 
Dec. 23, 1924. 

ROMBERG, Sigmund (operetta composer) ; ‘ 
Szeged, Hung., July 29, 1887. - 

ROMERO, Cesar (actor); New York City, 
Feb. 15, 1907. co 

ROONEY, Mickey (Joe Yule, Jr.) (actor) ; ‘a 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Sept. 28, 1922. “4 

ROSE, Billy (William S. Rosenberg) (pro- 
ducer); New York City, Sept. 6, 1899. 

ROSSELLINI, Roberto (director); Rome, 4 
It., May 8, 1906. 

RUGGLES, Charles (actor); Los Angeles, 
Calif., Feb. 8, 1892. ia 

RUSSELL, Rosalind (actress) ; Waterbury, 
Conn., June 4, 1912. ree 

RYAN, Robert (actor); Chicago, IIL, Nov. 
11, 1913. ) 

SABLON, Jean (singer); Paris, Sins: 
25, 1912. 

ST. DENIS, Ruth (Ruth Denis) (dancer 
Newark, N. J., Jan. 20, 1880. : , 

SANDERS, George (actor); St. Petersburg, 
Rus., 1906, y 

SAVO, Jimmie (entertainer) ; New Yo 
City, 1895. 

SCHARY, Dore (producer); Newark, N. J., 
Aug. 31, 1905. “p% 

SCHILDEKRADUT, Joseph (actor) ; Vien 
Aus., Mar. 22, 1895. 


Mass., 


Trin., June 11, 1920, 
SCOTT, Martha (actress); Jamesport, 
Sept. 22, 1916. 4 
aed Raymond (band leader); B 
lyn, N. ¥., Sept. 10, 1909. 
sCcoTT, Zachary (actor); Austin, Tex., 
24, 1914. 


.ZNICK, 
_ burgh, Pa., May 10, 1902. 
SHAW, Artie (clarinetist); New York City, 
_ May 23, 1910. ; 
SHAWN, Ted (Edwin) (dancer); Kansas 
City, Mo., Oct. 21, 1891. 
SHEARER, Norma (actress) ; 
_Can., Aug. 10, 1902. ; 
SHERIDAN, Ann (actress); Denton, Tex., 
Feb. 21, 1915. 
SHIRLEY, Anne (Dawn Paris) (actress) ; 
_ New York City, Apr. 17, 1918. 
‘SHORE, Dinah (actress, singer); Winches- 

er, Tenn., Mar. 1, 1917. 

NEY, Sylvia (Sophia Koskow) 
tress); New York City, Aug. 8, 1910. 
INATRA, Frank (actor, singer); Hoboken, 

. J., 1918. 


‘SKELTON, Red (Richard) (actor); Vin- 


ennes, Ind., July 18, 1913. 
} R, Cornelia Otis (actress); 
_ cago, Ill., May 30, 1901. 
SLEEPER, Martha (actress); Lake Bluff, 
l., June 24, 1911, 
ZAK, Walter (actor); 
ay 3, 1902. 
SMITH, Kate (Kathryn) (singer); Wash- 
= igton, D. C., 1910. 
OKOLOFF, Vladimir (actor); 
us., Dec. 26, 1889. 
SOTHERN, Ann (Harriet Lake) (actress) ; 
j ley City, N. Dak., Jan. 22, 1911. 
WYCK, Barbara (Ruby Stevens) (ac- 
8s); Brooklyn, N, Y., July 16, 1907. 
: ART, James (actor); Indiana, Pa., 
M y 20, 1908. 
[CKNEY, Dorothy (actress); Dickinson, 
k., June 21, 1900. 
Ezra (actor, director); New Bed- 
“Mass., Dec. 2, 1917. 
TONE, Fred A. (actor); Valmont, Colo., 
ug. 19, 1873. 
t ES, Preston (Preston Biden) (play- 
right, director); Chicago, Il., Aug. 29, 


Montreal, 


(ac- 


Chi- 


Vienna, Aus., 


Moscow, 


VAN, Margaret 

1, May 16, 1911. 
ANSON, Gloria (Josephine Swenson) 

tress) ; Chicago, Ill., Mar. 27, 1898. 
Y, Jessica (Jessica Cronyn) (ac- 

; London, Eng., June 7, 1909. 
R, Robert (S. Arlington Brugh) (ac- 
‘Filley, Nebr., Aug. 5, 1911. 


(actress); Norfolk, 


Shirley (actress); Santa Monica, 
Apr. 23, 1928, . 
RNHILL, Claude (band ldr.); Terre 
aute, Ind., Aug. 10, 1908. 


EY, Gene (actress); Brooklyn, N. ¥., 
v. 20, 1920. 


David 0, (producer); Pitts- 


ODD, Ann (actress); ir _ Ck 
_ Eng., Jan. 24,1910. ba as 
TONE, Franchot (actor); Niagara Fall: 
NN. Y., Feb. 27, 1905. 5 
TRACY, Spencer (actor); Milwaukee, Wit 
Apr. 5, 1900. ae 


TRAVERS, Henry (actor); Ireland. 


TREACHER, Arthur 
_ Eng. 
TREVOR, Claire (actress); New York City, 
Mar. 8, 1909. : i 
TRUEX, Ernest (actor); Kansas City, Mo., 
Sept. 19, 1890. 4 
TUCKER, Sophie (Sophie Abuza) (actress, 
entertainer); Russia, 1884, i 
TUFTS, Sonny (actor); Boston, Mass. s 
TURNER, Lana (Julia Jean Turner) (ac-— . 
tress); Wallace, Idaho, Feb. 8, 1920. et 
VALLEE, Rudy (Hubert) (actor, band — 
leader); Island Pond, Vt., July 28, 1901. 
VENUTA, Benay (singer); San Francisco, 
Calif., Jan. 27, 1912. ae ; 
VIDOR, King (director, producer); Galves- | 
ton, Tex., Feb. 8, 1895. 
VON STROHEIM, Erich (actor, 
Vienna, Aus., Sept. 22, 1885. a 
WALKER, Nancy (Ann Myrtle Swoyer) (ac- ; 
tress); Philadelphia, Pa. % 


V. (actor); Brighton, 


director); _ 


E 


» Robert (actor); Salt Lake City, ; 


WARING, Fred (band leader); Tyrone, 
June 9, 1900. 


WATERS, Ethel (actress, singer); Chester, 
Pa., Oct. 31, 1900. ZY 


WAYNE, David (actor) ; 
Mich., Jan. 30, 1914. 


WEBB, Clifton (actor); Indiana, 1891. 


WEBSTER, Margaret (actress, director) ; 
New York City, Mar. 15, 1905. ; 
WELLES, Orson (actor, director); Kenosha, 
Wis., May 6, 1915. = 


WEST, Mae (actress); Brooklyn, N. bs Aug. 
17, 1892. % 


Traverse City, 


Pan, 


WHITEMAN, Paul (band leader); Denver. q 


Colo., 1891. 


WHOERF, Richard (actor); Winthrop, Mass. ; 
Sunrise, 


WIDMARK, Richard 
Minn., Dec. 26, 1914. 
WILDE, Cornel (actor); 
Oct. 13, 1915. 3 
WILLIAMS, Esther (actress, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
WINNINGER, Charles 
Wis., May 26, 1884, ; 
WOOD, Peggy (actress); Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Feb. 9, 1892. 3 Gee 


(actor) ; 
New York City, 
swimmer); ’ 


(actor) ; Athens, ( 


“Ww 
as 


WOOLLEY, Monte (Edgar) (actor); 
York City, Aug. 17, 1888, ‘3 


WRIGHT, Teresa 
Oct. 27, 1918. 


(actress); New Yo: 


a 


R, 

, y 1, 1902. 

WYMAN, Jane (Sarah Fulks) (actress); St. 

_ Joseph, Mo., Jan. 4, 1914. 

YNN, Ed (Edwin Leopold) (actor); Phil- 

adelphia, Pa., Nov. 9, 1886. 

WYNN, Keenan (actor); New York City, 
July 27, 1916. 


YOUNG, Loretta (Gretchen) (actress); 
Salt Lake City, Utah, Jan. 6, 1913. 


> 


— 


ADAMIC, Louis (novelist); Blato, Dalma- 
tia, Mar. 23, 1899. 


ADAMS, Franklin P. (columnist): Chicago, 
1, Nov. 15, 1881. 


ADAMS, Samuel Hopkins (novelist); Dun- 
> kirk, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1871. 


ADLER, Mortimer J. (philosopher); New 
York City, Dec. 28, 1902. 

AIKEN, Conrad (poet); 

_ Aug. 5, 1889. 

AKINS, Zoé (playwright); 

_ Mo., Oct. 30, 1886. 

ALDINGTON, Richard (poet); 
Eng., 1892. 

AMORY, Cleveland (novelist); 

_ Mass., Sept. 2, 1917. 


ANDERSON, Maxwell (playwright); Atlan- 
_ tic, Pa., Dec. 15, 1888. 


ARAGON, Louis (poet); France, 1895. 

ASCH, Sholem (novelist); Kutno, Pol., Nov. 

1, 1880. 

AUDEN, Wystan Hugh (poet); York, Eng., 
Feb. 21, 1907. 

BALDWIN, Faith (novelist); New Rochelle, 

_N. Y., Oct. 1, 1893. 

BARNES, Margaret Ayer (novelist); Chi- 

cago, Ill., Apr. 8, 1886. 

BAUM, Vicki (novelist) ; Vienna, Aus., Jan. 

24, 1896. 

BEARD, Mary R. (sociologist); Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., Aug. 5, 1876. 

BEERBOHM, Sir Max (novelist); London, 

_ Eng., Aug. 24, 1872. 

BEHRMAN, Samuel N. (playwright); 

_ Worcester, Mass., June 9, 1893. 

BEMELMANS, Ludwig (essayist); Meran, 

- Tirol, Apr. 27, 1898. 

BENAVENTE ¥ MARTINEZ, Jacinto (play- 

_ wright); Madrid, Sp., Aug. 12, 1866. — 

3OTTOME, Phyllis (novelist); Rochester, 

_Eng., May 31, 1884. 


Savannah, Ga., 
Humansville, 
Hampshire, 


Nahant, 


, Kay (novelist, poet); St. Paul, 


n., Feb. 19, 1903. 
HT, Bertolt (playwright) ; Augsburg, 
as 


William (dicedtor} iiercase Fr. 


Literature 


- COLUM, Padraic (poet, Playwright); Le 


YOUNG, Robert (acto d3 Chicago, Ill., Feb. 
22, 1907. — 


YOUNG, ‘Roland (actor); London, Eng. 
Nov. 11, 1887. 

YURKA, Blanche (actress); St. 
Minn., June 19, 1893. 

ZANUCKE, neh F. 
Nebr., Sept. 5, 1902. 


ZORINA, Vera (Eva Hartwig) (dancer); 
Kristiansand, Nor., Jan. 2, 1917. 


ZUKOR, Adolph (producer); Ricse, Hung, 
Jan. 7, 1873. 


Paul, — 


(director) ; Wahoo, Zs 


? 


BROMFIELD, Louis (novelist); Mansfield, 

; Ohio, Dec..27, 1896. 

BROOKS, Van Wyck (critic); Plainfield, be 
N. J., Feb. 16, 1886. 

BROWN, John Mason (drama critic 
Louisville, Ky., July 3, 1900. 

BUCK, Pearl S. (novelist); Hillsboro, ° 
Va., June 26, 1892. : 

BUNIN, Ivan (novelist); Voronezh, Rus. 
Oct. 10, 1870. 

CABELL, James Branch (novelist) ; Rict 
mond, Va., Apr. 14, 1879. Sa 

CAIN, James M. (novelist); Annapolis, Md. 
July 1, 1892. 

CALDWELL, Erskine (novelist); 
Oak, Ga., Dec. 17, 1903. ; 


CAMUS, Albert (novelist); Algiers, 191: 3) j 
CANBY, Henry Seidel (critic); Wilming- — 
ton, Del., Sept. 6, 1878. 
CAPOTE, Truman (novelist); New Onteans 
La., Sept. 30, 1924. 
CARROLL, Paul Vincent (playwright ys 
Dundalk, Ire., July 10, 1900. i: 
CHASE, Stuart (economist) ; Somerswo! 
N. H., Mar. 8, 1888. 
CHRISTIE, Agatha (novelist) ; 
Eng., 189?. ‘ 
COCTEAU, Jean (poet, playwright); M 
sons-Laffitte, Fr., July 5, 1891. i: 0k ali 
COFFIN, Robert. P. T. (poet); Brunswick, 
Maine, Mar. 18, 1892. = 


Wht 


Torqu 


ford, Ire., Dec. 8, 1881. 
COMMAGER, Henry S. (historian) ; Pitts: 
burgh, Pa., Oct. 25, 1902. meant 7 
CONNELLY, Marc (playwright) ; McKe S= 
port, Pa., Dec. 13, ee 


ton, Mass., May 3, 1910. 


COSTAIN, Thomas Bertram (novel 
Brantford, Can., May 8, 1885. 


Eng., Dee. 16, 1899. 


COWLEY, Malcolm (critic, editor) 
Sana, Pa., Aug. 24, 1898. 


cago, Ill., Aug. 19, 1903. 


seroli, It., Feb. 25, 1866. : 
CRONIN, Archibald J. (novelist); Cardross, 
Scot., July 19, 1896. 
CROTHERS, Rachel (playwright); Bloom- 
_ ington, Ill., Dec. 12, 1878. 
CROUSE, Russel (playwright); 
_ Ohio, Feb. 20, 1893. 
a - CUMMINGS, Edward E. (poet); Cambridge, 
5 . Mass., Oct. 14, 1894. 
DAVENPORT, Marcia (novelist); New York 
_ City, June 9, 1903. 
DAVIS, Elmer (novelist, essayist); Aurora, 
_ Ind., Jan, 13, 1890. 
‘DELA MARE, Walter (poet); Charlton, Eng., 
foe Apr. 25,1873. 
_ DEUTSCH, Babette (poet, novelist); New 
_ York City, Sept. 22, 1895. 
DE VOTO, Bernard (novelist, critic); Og- 
es _ den, Utah, Jan. 11, 1897. 
DEWEY, John (philosopher); Burlington, 
 Vt., Oct. 20, 1859. 


Findlay, 


DOS PASSOS, John (novelist); Chicago, 
Tll., Jan. 14, 1896. 
JOUGLAS, Lloyd (novelist); Columbia 


a | City, Ind,, Aug. 27, 1877. 
‘DOUGLAS, Norman Saovelrtl Scotland, 
Dec. 8, 1868. 
MAURIER, Daphne (novelist); London, 
Eng., May 13, 1907. 
EASTMAN, Max (social ara, Canandai- 
ua, N. Y., Jan. 4, 1883. 
MAN, Irwin (philosopher); New York 
- ity, Nov. 28, 1896. 
&E DMONDS, Walter (novelist); Boonville, 
- ¥., July 15, 1903. 
OT, Thomas S. (poet, essayist); St. 
ouis, Mo., Sept. 26, 1888. 
KKINE, John (novelist); New York City, 
. 5, 1879. 
\DIMAN, Clifton (critic); New York City, 
y 15, 1904. 
HLL, James T. (novelist); 
Feb. 27, 1904. 
iT’, Howard (novelist); New York City, 
fov. 11, 1914. 
FAULKNER, William (novelist); New Al- 
_bany, Miss., Sept. 25, 1897. - 
ER, Edna (novelist); 
_ Mich., Aug. 15, 1887. 
PEUCHTWANGER, Lion (novelist); Mu- 
ich, Ger., July 7, 1884 
SHER, Dorothy Canfield (novelist); Law- 
rence, Kans., Feb. 17, 18'79. 
HER, Vardis (novelist); Annis, Idaho, 
, 31, 1895. 
SSTER, Cecil S. Cairo, 
gypt, Aug. 27, 1899. 
Fi a7. Edward M. (novelist); England, 
18 9. ar ; 


ae 


Chicago, 


Kalamazoo, 


(novelist) ; 


J 4 


cozzENns, James Gould Gorse chi- ; FRANK, Waldo (novelist) ; Long | 


CROCE, Benedetto (philosopher); Pescas- 


FROST, Robert (poet); 


N. J., Aug. 25, 1889.. 
FRANKEN, Rose (playwright, 

Gainesville, Tex., 1898. 
FREEMAN, Douglas 8S. (historian); Lynch- 

burg, Va., May 16, 1886. 


novelist); — 


San Francisco, i 


Calif., Mar. 26, 1875. 


FRY, Christopher (playwright) ; 
Eng., Dec. 18, 1907. 


GALLICO, Paul (short story writer); New 
York City, July 26, 1897. j 
: 


GANNETT, Lewis (critic); Rochester, N. Y., 
GARDNER, Erle Stanley (novelist); Mal- : 


Briston, 


Oct. 3, 1891. 
den, Mass., July 17, 1889. . 

GIDE, André (novelist, essayist) ; Paris, Fr., 
Nov. 21, 1869. 


GOLDING, Louis (novelist); Manchester, — 
Eng., Nov. 19, 1895. 


GRAVES, Robert (poet, novelist); London, _ 
Eng., July 26, 1895. 


GREEN, Julian (novelist); Paris, Fr., Sept. — 
6, 1900. 

GREEN, Paul (playwright); 
N. C., Mar. 17, 1894. 


GREGORY, Horace (poet); 
Wis., Apr. 10, 1898. 


GUNTHER, John (comeanen cea: 
cago, Ill., Aug. 30, 1901. 


GUTHRIE, Alfred B., Jr. (hoveliatys Bed- f 
ford, Ind., Jan. 13, 1901. 


HACKETT, Francis (critic, novelist) ; Kil 
kenny, Ire., Jan. 21, 1883. 


HAMMETT, Dashiell (novelist); St, Marys 
Co., Md., May 27, 1894. 


HAMSUN, Knut (novelist); 
Aug. 4, 1859. 


HART, Moss (playwright); New York City, 
Oct. 24, 1904. f 


HAYES, Alfred (novelist); London, 1911. 

HECHT, Ben (novelist, playwright); New — 
York City, Feb. 28, 1894. ad 

HELLMAN, Lillian (playwright); New or- 
leans, La., June 20, 1905. 


Lillington, 
Milwaukee, 


Chi- 


Lom, Nor, 


HEMINGWAY, Ernest (novelist); Oak 
Park, Ill, July 21, 1898. 7 
HERSEY, John R. (novelist); Tientsin, — 


China, June 17, 1914, 


HESSE, Hermann- (novelist); Calw, Ger. 
July 2, 1877. 
HILLYER, Robert 8. (poet); East Orange, 
N. J., June 3, 1895. a 
HILTON, James (novelist); Leigh, bees, . 
' Sept. 9, 1900. 
HOBSON, Laura Z. (Laura K. Zametkin) 
(novelist); New York City. be 
HOOK, Sidney (philosopher); New York 
City, Dec. 20, 1902. teh 
HOUSMAN, Laurence (playwright 
ist); Bromsgrove, Eng., July 18, : 


ST, Hannie. (novelist) ; Hamilton, ¢ Ohio, 
ct. 18, 1889. 
‘Y, Aldous (novelist, 
IGedalming, Eng., July 26, 1894. 
SHERWOOD, Christopher (novelist); Dis- 
ey, Cheshire, Eng., Aug. 26, 1904. 
JACKSON, Charles (novelist); Summit, 
N.J., Apr. 6, 1903. 
JAMESON, Margaret Storm (novelist); 
Whitby, Eng., 1897. 
JEFFERS, Robinson (poet) ; 
-- Pa., Jan. 10, 1887. 
JENSEN, Johannes V. (novelist, poet); 
Fars6, N. Jutland, Jan. 20, 1873. 


JOHNSON, Josephine Winslow (novelist); 

_ Kirkwood, Mo., June 20, 1910. 

JOSEPHSON, Matthew (critic, biographer); 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Feb. 15, 1899. 

KANIN, Garson (playwright, director); 
Rochester, N. Y., Nov. 24, 1912. 

EKANTOR, MacKinlay (novelist); Webster 
City, Iowa, Feb. 4, 1904. 

KAUFMAN, George S. (playwright); Pitts- 

& burgh, Pa., Nov. 16, 1889. 

KAZIN, Alfred (critic); Brooklyn, N. Y., 

~ June 5, 1915. 

KELLAND, Clarence Budington (novelist); 

_ Portland, Mich., July 11, 1881. 

KENNEDY, Margaret (novelist); London, 
Eng., 1896. 

KEYES, Frances Parkinson 
Univ. of Va., July 21, 1885. 
KIERAN, John (editor); New York City, 

Aug. 2, 1892. 
KINGSLEY, Sidney (Sidney Kirschner) 
_ (playwright); N. Y. C., Oct. 18, 1906. 
KOESTLER, Arthur (novelist); Budapest, 
_ Hung., Sept. 5, 1905. 
KOMROFF, Manuel (novelist); New York 
_ City, Sept. 7, 1890. 
KREYMBORG, Alfred (poet); New York 
City, Dec. 10, 1883. 
FARGE, Christopher (poet, nayerst 
New York City, Dec. 10, 1897. 
LA FARGE, Oliver (novelist); 
_ City, Dec. 19, 1901. 


LAWSON, John Howard (playwright); New 
_ York City, Sept. 25, 1895. 


LEAF, Munro (children’s writer); Hamil- 
ton, Md., Dec. 4, 1905. 


: . 


LEHMANN, Rosamond (novelist); London, 
 Eng., 1903. 


LERNER, Max (social writer); Minsk, Rus., 
Dec, 20, 1902. 

IS, Sinclair (novelist); 
Minn., Feb. 7, 1885. 
vi OHN, Ludwig (novelist, 
abl May 30, 1883,. 


essayist) ; 


Pittsburgh, 


(novelist) ; 


New York 


Sauk Center, 


critic) ; 


LIN Yutang (philosopher) ;  Changchow, 


China, Oct. 10, 1895. — 
LINDSAY, Howard (playwright) ; Mofo le 
ford, N. Y., Mar. 29, 1889. 
LLEWELLYN, Richard (novelist); 
David’s, Wales. 
LOWELL, Robert (Traill aoa? 
‘poet); Boston, Mass., Mar. naSEie 
MacARTHUR, Charles pan Scran- 
ton, Pa., Nov. 5, 1895. 
MacLEISH, Archibald (poet); Glencoe, Mm. 
May 7, 1892. 
MAILER, Norman (novelist); Long Branch 
N. J., Jan. 31, 1923. 
MALRAUX, André (novelist) ; Paris, eS. 
Nov. 3, 1895. 
MANN, Thomas (novelist); Liibeck, a 
» June 6, 1875. ; 
MARITAIN, Jacques (philosopher); Paris, 
Fr., Nov. 18, 1882. é 
MARQUAND, John P. (novelist); Wilming, 
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meee 


(Dep. Prem., U.S.S.R.); Kukarka, I 
Mar. 9, 1890. ee. 
MORRISON, Herbert S. (Lord Pres. of 
Counc., Brit.) ; London, Eng., Jan. 3, 1888. a 
MURRAY, Philip (Pres., CIO, U. S.); Blan- — 
tyre, Scot., May 25, 1886. . 7. 
NAZIMUDDIN, Khwaja (Gov. Gen., Paki- 
stan); Dacca, Bengal, July 19, 1894. t 
NEHRU, Jawaharlal (Pr. Min., India); Al- : 
lahabad, India, Nov. 14, 1889. # 
O’KELLY, Séan (Pres., Ire.); Dublin, Ire., 
Aug. 25, 1882. . 
PAASIKIVI, Juho K. (Pres., Fin.); Tam- — 
pere, Fin., Nov. 27, 1870. 
PANYUSHKIN, Alexander S. (Sov. Amb. to 
U. S.); Kuibyshev, Rus., June, 1905. 
PAUKER, Ana (Ana Rabinsohn) (For. — 
Min., Rum.); Codaesti, Moldavia, 1893. 
PAUL I (King, Gr.); Athens, Gr., Dec. 14, 
1901. 


PEARSON, Lester B. (Ext. Aff. Sec., Can.); 
Toronto, Can., Apr. 23, 1897. - 

PERON, Juan D, (Pres., Arg.); near Lobos, — 
Arg., Oct. 8, 1895. = | 

PIECK, Wilhelm (Pres., E. Ger.); Guben, 
Ger., Jan. 3, 1876. Y 

PIUS XII (Eugenio Pacelli) (Pope); Rome, 
It., Mar. 2, 1876. 

QUIRINO, Elpidio (Pres., Phil.); Vigan, 
Luzon, Phil., Nov. 16, 1890. : 

RAYBURN, Sam (Spkr., House, U. 8.); 
Roane Co., Tenn., Jan. 6, 1882. = 

REED, Stanley F. (Just., U. S. Sup. Ct.); 
Mason Co., Ky., Dec. 31, 1884. 

RENNER, Karl (Pres., Aus.); Dolne-Duna- 
jovice, Moravia, Dec. 14, 1870. aS 

REUTHER, Walter P. (Pres., UAW, U.S.) 
Wheeling, W. Va., Sept. 1, 1907. b 

RHEE, Syngman (Pres. South Kor.); 
Whanghai Proy., Kor., Apr. 26, 1875. { 

ROOSEVELT, Eleanor (U. N. Del., U. S.); 
New York City, Oct. 11, 1884, 

ST. LAURENT, Louis Stephen (Pr. Min., 
Can.); Compton, Que., Can., Feb. 1, 1882. 

SALAZAR, Anténio de Oliveira (Prem., | 
Port.); Santa Comba, Port., 1889, 

SCHUMAN, Robert (For. Min., Fr.); Lux- 
emburg, Luxem., June 29, 1886, ; 

SCHVERNIK, Nikolai M. (Chmn., Presi- 
dium of Sup. Counc., U.S.S.R.); Russia, 
1888. 

SFORZA, Count Carlo (For. Min., It.);_ 
Montignoso de Lunigiana, It., Sept. 24, 
1873. ’ : 7 

SHARETT, Moshe (Moshe Shertok) (For. | 
Min., Israel); Kherson, Ukraine, 1894. _ 

SHINWELL, Emanuel (Min. of Defense, 
Brit.); London, Eng., Oct. 18, 1884. 

SNYDER, John W. (U. 8S. Sec. of Tre 
Jonesboro, Ark., June 21,1896, = 


ISS Belg., Jan. 25, 1899. ; 

STALIN, Joseph V. (Iosif V. Dzhugashvill) 
_ (Prem., U.S.S.R.); Gori, Georgia, Trans- 
caucasia, Dec. 21, 1879. 


ASSEN, Harold E. (Pres., U. of Pa.); 
West St. Paul, Minn., Apr. 13, 1907. 


_ TAFT, Robert A. (U. S. Sen., Ohio); Cin- 
__-cinnati, Ohio, Sept. 8, 1889. 


- THOMAS, Norman M. (Socialist ldr., U. S.)3 
Marion, Ohio, Nov. 20, 1884. 


_THOREZ, Maurice (Communist ldr., Fr.); 
i Noyelles-Godault, Fr., Apr. 28, 1900. 


TITO (Josip Brozovich or Broz) (Prem., 
Yugos.); Kumrovet, Croatia, May 25, 
1892. 


‘f ‘TOGLIATTI, Palmiro (Communist ldr., 
It.); Genoa, It., Mar. 26, 1893. 


x Leading National Associations and Societies in the U. S. 


(Listed by name, address, year of founding {in parentheses], number of membership 
and name and title of executive.) 


_ ADULT EDUCATION, American Associa- 
tion for; 167 Public Sq., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio, (1926), c. 2,300, Herbert C. Hun- 
saker, Acting Dir. ; 

ADVERTISERS, Inc., Association of Na- 
tional; 285 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, 
_ (1910), c. 500, Paul B. West, Pres. 


_ ADVERTISING AGENCIES, Inc., American 
_ Association of; 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 
17, (1917), 247, Frederic R. Gamble, Pres. 


ADVERTISING FEDERATION of America; 
+ 330 W. 42 St., N. Y. 18, (1905), 25,000, 
Elon G. Borton, Pres. & Gen. Mgr. 


AERONAUTICAL SCIENCES, Inc., Insti- 
tute of the; 2 E. 64 St., N. Y. 21, (1932), 
8,000, S. Paul Johnston, Dir. 


ALCOHOLIC FOUNDATION, Inc. (Alco- 
holics Anonymous); 141 E. 44 St., N. Y. 
17, (1935), 100,000, address correspond- 
ence to the Secretary. 


ARCHITECTS, American Institute of; 1741 
' New York Ave. NW, Wash. 6, D. C., 
(1857), 8,500, Edmund R. Purves, Exec. 
mo Dir. 
ARTS AND LETTERS, American Academy 
of; 633 West 155 St., N. Y. 32, (1904), 50, 
Paul Manship, Pres. 


ARTS AND LETTERS, National Institute 


_ Of; 633 West 155 St., N. Y. 32, (1898), 
- 250, Douglas Moore, Pres. ; 
ARTS AND SCIENCES, American Academy 
_ of; 28 Newbury St., Boston 16, (1780), 
¢, 950, Howard Mumford Jones, Pres. 
STRONOMICAL Society, American; Wash- 
burn Observatory, Madison 6, Wis., 
(1897), 690, Dr. C. M, Huffer, Sec. 


Pa 
J 4 
oe 


f Eur.);— 


/ 


TRUMAN, Harry S. (Pres., U. S.); Lamar, 


‘TRUJILLO x MOLINA, Rafael L. (Pres. 
Dom. Rep.); San Cristébal, Dom. Re 
Oct. 24, 1891. 


Mo., May 8, 1884. “ages 
VANDENBERG, Arthur H. (U. S. Sen. 
Mich.); Grand Rapids, Mich., Mar. 22 
1884. R : 
VINSON, Frederick M. (Ch. Just., U. S. Sup 
Ct.); Louisa, Ky., Jan. 22, 1890. Zs 
VISHINSKY, Andrei Y. (For. Mi 
U.S.S.R.); Odessa, Rus., 1883. Ee 
WALLACE, Henry A. (former Vice Pres. 
U. S.); Adair Co., Iowa, Oct. 7, 1888. 
WEBB, James E. (U. S. Undersec. State); 
Granville Co., N. C., Oct. 7, 1906. 


Pirisk, Rus., Noy. 27, 1874. ae 


YOSHIDA, Shigeru (Prem., Jap.); Tok 
Jap., Sept. 22, 1878. \ 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS; 1 
N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, (1914), 
James N. Shryock, Man. Dir. 


AUDUBON Society, National; 1000 Fif 
Ave., N. Y. 28, (1905), 325,000, Jo 
Baker, Pres. f Ls 

AUTHORS LEAGUE of America; 6 E. 39 
St., N. Y. 16, (1912), 7,500, Oscar Hi 
merstein, II, Pres. : 


AUTOMOBILE Association, American; 
Ave. at 17 St. NW, Wash. 6, D. C., (190 
2,900,000, Russell E. Singer, Exec. V. 


AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEERS, Inc., Socie 
of; 29 W. 39 St., N. Y. 18, (1905), 14, 
James C. Zeder, Pres. ae 


BACTERIOLOGISTS, Society of Ame Ke 
1919 Madison Ave., N. Y. 35, (18 
3,900, John E. Blair, Sec.-Treas. 


BAPTIST HOME MISSION Society, 
ican; 212 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10, (18 
Rey. G. Pitt Beers, Exec. Sec. 


BAR Association, American; 1140 N. 
born St., Chicago 10, (1878), c. 42, 
Cody Fowler, Pres. piel tr 


BETTER BUSINESS BUREAUS, Inc., 
sociation of; 726 Chrysler Bldg., N. Y. | 
(1921), 91 bureaus, Victor H. Nybor 
Pres. 


BIBLE Society, American; 450 Park 
N. Y. 22, (1816), 150,000, Rev. Eri 
North, Gen. Sec. aly 

BIG BROTHERS of America, Inc 
St. Station Bidg., Philadelphia 3 
18 agencies, Benjamin Van D., 
Exec, V.P. «- Whey 


wd 


Bee C., (1843), 350,000, Maurice Bisgyer, 
BECap ars 

‘BOOKSELLERS Association, Inc., Ameri- 
can; 31 Madison Ave., N. Y., (1900), 
1,500, Gilbert E. Goodkind, Exec. Sec. 


OY SCOUTS of America; 2 Park Ave., 
ON. Y. 16, (1910), 2,652,525, Arthur A. 
Schuck, Chief Scout Exec. 
OYS’ CLUBS of America; 381 Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. 16, (1906), c. 300, 000, David 
-W. Armstrong, Exec. Dir. 
ROADCASTERS, National Association of; 
1771 N St. NW, Wash. 6, D. G., (1922), 
1,450, Justin Miller, Pres. 
ALENDAR Association, World, Inc.; 680 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 20, (1930), 14,500, Flisa- 
beth Achelis, Pres. 
‘ANCER Society, American; Inc; 47 
Beaver St., N. Y., (1918), 178, Mefford 
R. Runyon, Exec. V. P. 
ARE (Cooperative for American Remit- 
ances to Europe, Inc.); 20 Broad St., 
_N. Y. 5, (1945), 26 agencies, Paul Comly 
‘French, Exec, Dir. 
THOLIC MEN, National Council of; 
1312 Mass. Ave. NW, Wash. 5, D. C., 
i (1920), Stewart Lynch, Pres, 
CATHOLIC WAR VETERANS of the U. 8.; 
(1935), 


11 14 St. NW, Wash., D. C., 
mald J. McQuade, Natl. Comar. 
HOLIC WELFARE Conference, Na- 
al; 1312 Mass. Ave. NW, Wash. 5, 
-, (1919), Rt. Rev. Monsignor Howard 
2 Carroll, Gen. Sec. 

C ERAMIC Society, Inc., American; 2525 N. 
igh | ‘St., Columbus 2, Ohio, (1899), 
00, Charles S. Pearce, Gen. Sec. 

BER OF COMMERCE of the U. S.,; 
H St. NW, Wash. 6, D. C., (1912), 
} bureaus, Ralph Bradford, Exec. 


CHEN ICAL ENGINEERS, American Insti- 
_tute of; 120 E. 41 St., N. Y. 17, (1908), 
10, 141, Stephen L. Tyler, Exec. Sec, 
CH ICAL Society, American; 1155 16 St., 
Wash. 6, D. C., (1876), 62,684, Alden H. 
Emery, Exec. Sec. 
SHEMISTS, Inc., American Institute of; 
60 E. 42. St., N. Y. 17, (1923), 2,600, 
nce H. Flett, Pres. 
REN’S Aid Society; 105 E. 22 St., 
Y., (1853), Arthur Huck, Exec. Dir, 
MISTIAN EDUCATION, World Council 
156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10, (1889), 37,- 
000, Dr. Forrest L. Knapp, Gen. Sec. 
C ISTIANS AND JEWS, Inc., National 
Conference of; 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
16, (1928), 100,000, Everett R. Clinchy, 


, R CHES OF CHRIST IN AMERICA, 

E peorral Council of; 297 Fourth Ave.., 
. ¥. 10, (1908), 29,000,000, Rev. Samuel 
MoCiea Cavert, Gen, Sec, , 


B'NAI B’RITH; 1003 K St, NW, Wash. 1, 


é 

33 W. 39 St., N. Weiss Siesay 29,006 pi 
Wm. N, Carey, Exec. Sec. a 

CIVIL LIBERTIES Union, American; 170 
Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10, (1920), 15,000, Pat- 
rick Murphy Malin, Exec. Dir. 2 

CIVITAN International; 1523-28 Comer ~ 
Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., (1920), 15,000, 
Rudolph T. Hubbard, Sec. oy 

COLLEGES, Association of American; 726 — 
Jackson Pl., Wash. 6 D. C., (1915), 670, 
Guy E. Snavely, Exec. Dir. 4 

COLORED PEOPLE, National Association 
for the Advancement of; 20 W. 40 St., 
(1909), 250,000, Walter White, Exec, Dir, > 

COMPOSERS, AUTHORS AND PUBLISH- 
ERS, American Society of (ASCAP); 575 
Madison Ave., N. Y., (1914), 2,450, Otto 
A. Harbach, Pres. 

DAUGHTERS of the American Revolution; 
1776 D St. NW, Wash. 6, D. C., (1890), 
167,846, Mrs. James B. Patton, Pres. Gen. 

DECORATORS, American Institute of; 41 
EH. 57 St., N. Y. 22, (1931), 1,200, Mrs. M. — 
Girard, Exec, Sec, 

DEMOLAY, Order of; 201 E. Armour Blvd., 
Kansas City, Mo., (1919), 1,700 ,000, 
Frank S. Land, Sec. Gen. 

DENTAL Association, American; 222 FE. Su- 
perior St., Chicago 11, (1859), 75,603, 
Dr. Harold Hillenbrand, Sec. é 

DIETETIC Association, American; 620 N, 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, (1917), 8,812, 
Elizabeth Perry, Pres, 

EAGLES, Fraternal Order of; 1203 Locust 
St., Kansas City 6, Mo., (1898), over 
1, 000, 000, William H. Mostyn, Grand 
Worthy Pres. F 

EDUCATION Association, National; 1201 
16 St. NW, Wash., D. C., (1857), 453,797, — 
Willard E, Givens, Exec. Sec. : 

ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, American In- 
stitute of; 33 W. 39 St., N. Y. 18, (1884), © 
35,924, H. H. Henline, Sec. 7 


ELKS, Benevolent and Protective Order; — 
2750 Lakeview Ave., Chicago 14, (1868), 


1,010,000, hoses B. Kyle, Grand Exalted 
Ruler. 


ENGINEERS, American Association of; 8 
Ss. ee Ave., Chicago 3, (1915), 
5,435, M. E. McIver, Sec. 


EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED 
CHURCH, Board of International Mis- — 
sions; 905 Schaff Bldg., Philadelphia 2, 
(1941), Rev. Dobbs F. Ehlman, Exec. Sec. 


EXPLORERS Club; 10 W. 72 St., N. Y. 28, i 
(1905), 804, Dr. James P, Chapin, Pres. 4 


FAMILY SERVICE Association of America; 
192 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 16, (1911), pet 
agencies, Frank J. Hertel, Gen. Dir. : 

FARM BUREAU Federation, American; 


N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, (1920), 1 
798, Allan B, Kline, Pres, _ ‘ 


a 


ave Say 


75,000, John P. Redmond, Pres. 


FIRE PROTECTION Association, National; 

60 Batterymarch St., Boston 10, (1896) 

13,000, Percy Bugbee, Gen. Mgr. 

FOREIGN POLICY Association, Inc.; 22 E. 
88 St., N. Y. 16, (1918), c. 20,000, Brooks 
Emeny, Pres. 


FOREIGN PRESS Association; 50 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, N. Y. 20, (1917), 220, Fred 

Vaz Dias, Gen. Sec. 

FOREIGN RELATIONS Inc., Council on; 
-68 E. 68 St., N. Y., (1921), 900, Walter H. 
Mallory, Exec. Dir. 

-FORESTERS, Society of American; Mills 
Bldg., Wash. 6, D. C., (1900), 6,500, Henry 
Clepper, Exec. Sec. 

‘FOUR H Clubs, Extension Service; U. S. 
Dept. of Agriculture, Wash. 25, D. G.,, 
(1914), 1,886,214, M. L. Wilson, Dir. 

“FRIENDS’ General Conference; 1515 

_ Cherry St., Philadelphia 2, (1868), 19,148, 
J. Barnard Walton, Sec. 


GEOGRAPHIC Society, National; 16 and 

_ M Sts. NW, Wash., D. C., (1888), 2,000,- 
000, Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, Pres. 

GIDEONS International; 212 E. Superior 

- §t., Chicago, (1899), 15,000, W. W. 
Gothard, Exec. Dir. 

GIRL SCOUTS of the U. S.; 155 E. 44 St., 
N. Y. 17, (1912), 1,540,278, Mrs. Paul 

_ Rittenhouse, Natl. Exec. Dir. 

GRANGE, National; 744 Jackson Pl. NW, 

_ Wash. 6, D. C., (1867), c. 850,000, Albert 
. S$. Goss, Master. 

GRAPHIC ARTS, American Institute of; 
115 E. 40 St., N. Y. 16, (1914), 1,440, 
Merle Armitage, Pres. 

HADASSAH, Women’s Zionist Organiza- 

_ tion of America; 1819 Broadway, N. Y. 

- 28, (1912), 300,000, Jeannette N. Leibel, 
Exec. Sec. 

HEART Association, Inc., American; 1775 

_ Broadway, N. Y. 19, (1924), 56 assoc., 
Rome A. Betts, Exec. Dir. : 

HEATING AND VENTILATING ENGI- 
NEERS, American Society of; 51 Madi- 
son Ave., N. Y. 10, (1895), 7,784, A. V. 
Hutchinson, Exec. Sec. 

HEBREW CONGREGATIONS, Union of 
American; 34 W. 6 St., Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio, (1873), 412 congregations, Jacob 
Aronson, Chmn. 

HISTORICAL Association, American; Li- 

_ brary of Congress Annex, Wash. 25, D. C., 

a (1884), 5,600, Guy Stanton Ford, Exec. 

~ Sec. 

HOME MISSIONS Council of N. A.; 297 

_ Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, (1908), 22 denom- 

inations, I. George Nace, Exec. Sec. 

HOME MISSIONS of the Congregational 

eof nd Christian Churches, Board of; 287 
‘ourth Ave., N. Y. 10, (1937), Rev. Tru- 

B. Douglass. Exec. V. P. 


— 


: n HOTEL Aasctieagn: 221 W. 87 ‘St. No 
AFL Bldg., Wash. 1, D. C., (1918), 


' JEWISH WELFARE Board, National; 


‘LEGION OF VALOR of the U. 8. 


19, (1910), 6,253, Charles A. Horrworth, 
Exec. V. P. 

INFANTILE PARALYSIS, National Foun 
dation for; 120 Broadway, N. Y. 5, 
(1938), 2,822 chapters, Basil O’Connor, 
Pres. 

IRON AND STEEL Institute, American; 
350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, (1908), 100 Ss 
panies, Walter 8. Tower, Pres. 

IZAAK WALTON League of America, Inc oe 
31 N. State St., Chicago 2, (1922), 58 a 
chapters, William Voigt, Jr., Exec, Dir, 

JEWISH APPEAL, United; 165 W. 46 St., 
N, Y. 19, (1939), Henry Morganthau, Jr. 
Gen. Chmn. 

JEWISH COMMITTEE, American; 386 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 16, (1906), 27,3 
Dr. John Slawson, Exec. V. P. 

JEWISH CONGRESS, Inc., American; 183 
Broadway, N. Y. 23, (1917), 68,109, Rabb 
Irving Miller, Pres. ; 

JEWISH FEDERATIONS AND WELFARE 
FUNDS, Inc. Council of; 165 W. 46 St., 
N. Y. 19, (1932), 256 federations, H. 
Lurie, Exec. Dir. 

JEWISH HISTORICAL Society, American; — 
3080 Broadway, N. Y. 27, (1892), 1,200, — 
Isadore S. Meyer, Librarian. 

JEWISH MEN’S CLUBS, National Fede 
tion of; 3080 Broadway, N. Y. 27, (192 
c. 25,000, Dr. Milton Nevins, Pres. 


E. 32 St., N. Y. 16, (1917), 500,000, Irving — 
Edison, Pres. 

KINDERGARTEN Association, Nation: 
W. 40 St., N. Y. 18, (1909), Bessie os 
Exec. Sec. 

KIWANIS International; 520 N. Mich 
Ave., Chicago 11, (1915); 200,000, 
Peterson, Man. Dir. 

KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS; 45 W: 
New Haven 7, Conn., (1882), 784 
John E. Swift, Supreme Knight. 

KNIGHTS OF PYTHIAS; 1054 Midla: 
Bank Bldg., Minneapolis 1, M 
(1864), c. 300,000, Melvin M. Ewen, 
preme Sec. - 

LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS, Inc. Am ic a1 
Society of; 9 Park St., Boston 8, (18 ; 
613, Bradford Williams, Sec, 

LEGAL AID Association, National; 25 
change St., Rochester 4, N. Y., (19 
71, Emery A. Brownell, Sec. 

LEGION, American; 777 N. Meridan 
Indianapolis, 6, Ind., (1919), 2,8: 
George N. Craig, Natl. Comdr. 


and Navy; 316 Court House, Pitts 

19, (1890), 1,700, Lt. Ben Prager, 

Adj. Ls 
LIBRARIES Association, a0. es 3 

St., N. Y. 3, (1909), c. 4,700, 

leen B, Stebbins, Sec. ~~ “as 


= ‘LIBRARY Association, American; 

_ Huron St.,. Chicago 11, (1876), c. 20,000, 

John Mackenzie Cory, Exec. Sec. 

LIBRARY Association, Home and School; 
114 Church St., Lexington, Ky., (1938), 
_5 directors, Paul J. Hines, Sec. 

LIONS CLUBS, International Association 

Of; 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, 

(1917), 422,000, Melvin Jones, Sec.-Gen. 
OTHER LEAGUE of America; 1228 Spruce 
_8t., Philadelphia 7, (1895), 30,302, Roy 
_ Henrickson, Pres. 

MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS, National Asso- 

Ciation of; 232 Madison Ave., New York 
16, (1919), 101, Arch Crawford, Pres. 
ANUFACTURERS, National Association 
of; 14 W. 49 St., N. Y. 20, (1895), 15,500, 
Earl Bunting, Man. Dir. 

SONS (Supreme Council, 33° Ancient 
Accepted Scottish Rite of Freemasonry, 
Northern Masonic Jurisdiction); 1117 

_ Statler Bldg., Boston 16, (1813), 363,599, 

Melvin M. Johnson, Sov. Grand Comar. 
y SONS | (same as above, Southern Juris- 

diction); 1733 16 St. NW, Wash. 9, D. C., 

(1801), c. 350,000, John H. Cowles, Sov. 
_ Grand Comdr. 

MATHEMATICAL Society, American; 531 
. 116 St., N. Y. 27, (1888), 4,400, J. L. 
alsh, Pres. 

ORS, U.S. Conference of; 730 Jackson 
ace NW, Wash. 6, D. C., (1932), 250 
jies, Paul V. Betters, Exec. Dir. 
HANICAL ENGINEERS, American So- 
ty of; 29 W. 39 St., N. Y¥. 18, (1880), 
778, C. E. Davies, Sec. 

CAL Association, American; 535 N. 
arborn St., Chicago, (1847), 146,813, 
George F. Lull, Gen. Mgr. 


CINE, N. Y, Academy of; 2 E. 108 St., 
T2209, ae: 2,500, Dr. Howard Reid 


Institute, Inc., 
nerican; 11 Broadway, N. Y. 4, (1905), 
ompanies, Frank J. Taylor, Pres. 


EOROLOGICAL Society, American; 3 
vi St., Boston 8, (1919), 4,000, Kenneth 
pengler, Exec. Sec. 


HODIST YOUTH, National Confer- 

nce of, 810 Broadway, Nashville 2, 
es 1., (1940), 170 representatives, Rev. 
ge Harper, Sec. 


‘ARY ENGINEERS, Society of Amer- 


; 808 Mills Bldg., Wash. 6, D. C., 
, 18,900, Col. F. H. Kohloss, Exec. 


ag 

G AND METALLURGICAL ENGI- 
EERS, American Institute of; 29 W. 39 
,N. ¥. 18, (1871), 16,397, Edward H. 
bie, Sec. 


tACHI Organization of America; 1133 


dway, N. Y. 10, 
hos © Churgin, Pres. © 


( 1903) » 30,000, 


50 EH. . 


(1888), 1,041,139, Malcolm R. Giles, 
Gen, 

MOTION PICTURE ARTS AND SCIENCES, _ 
Academy of; 9038 Melrose Ave., Los An- — 
geles 46, (1927), 1,800, Charles Brackett, ; 
Pres. 

MUSEUMS, American Association of; 
Smithsonian Inst., Wash. 25, D. C., 
(1906), 1250, Laurence Coleman, Dir. 

MUSIC CLUBS, National Federation of; 
455 W. 23 St., N. Y. 11, (1898), c. 500,000, 
Mrs. Royden James Keith, Pres. 

NAVY LEAGUE of the U. S;; 
Bldg., Wash. 6, D. C.,, 
Evelyn M. Collins, Sec. 

NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS Association, 
American; 370 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, — 
(1887), 784, Cranston Williams, 
Mer. 

NURSES’ Association, American; 1790 
Broadway, N. Y. 19, (1896), 171,341, Ella 
Best, Exec. Sec. 

OSTEOPATHIC Association, American; 212 — 
E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, (1897), 7,761, — 
Dr. R. C. McCaughan, Exec. Sec. 

PALESTINE APPEAL, United; 41 E. 42 St., 
N. ¥., (1926), Judge Morris Rothenberg, 

PAN AMERICAN Union; Wash. 6, D. C., 
(1890), 21 American Republics, Dr. Al- 
berto Lleras, Sec. Gen. 

PARENTS AND TEACHERS, National Con- — 
gress of; 600 S. Michigan Blyd., Chi- 


(1902), 8,500, 


cago 5, (1897), 6,167,079, Mrs. John E, 


Hayes, Pres. ; 
PARENTS Associations, United; 289 
Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, (1921), 210,000, , 
Mrs. Ruth Farbman, Pres. Ef 
PARKS Association, National; 1214 16 St. a 
NW, Wash. 6, D. C., (1919), 3,500, — 
M. Packard, Exec. Sec. 

PEACE FOUNDATION, World; 40 Mt. Ver- — 
non St., Boston 8, (1910), Raymond > 
Dennett, Dir. : 4 

PEN WOMEN, Inc., National League of; 
814 National Press Bldg., Wash, D. C., 
(1897), c. 3,800, Mrs. Dorothy Betts Mar- 
vin, Pres. © 2. 4 

PETROLEUM Institute, American; 50 Ww. 
50 St., N. Y. 20, (1919), c. 6,000, Lacey 
Walker, Sec. 

PHARMACEUTICAL Association, Ameri- 4 
can; 2215 Constitution Ave, NW, Wash. 
7, D. C., (1852), 22,800, Robert Pe 
Fischelis, Sec. : 

PHILATELIC Society, American; Box 800, 
State College, Pa., (1886), 11,544, H. Clay 
Musser, Exec. Sec. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC Society of America, Inc; 
2005 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3, (1984), 
10,000, John G. Mulder, Pres. ez 

PHYSICAL Society, American; Col! 
University, N. Y. 27, (1899), Boat: 
Rahi, Pres. 


820 Mills — 


Gen. } 


Philadelphia i 1915), 6, 800, 


E.R. pease Exec. Sec. _ 
ILGRIMS of the U. S.; 17 BE. 42 St., N. ¥. 
_ 17, (1903), 800, John W. Davis, Pres. 
IONEER YOUTH of America, Inc.; 45 
Astor Place, N. Y. 3, (1924), George New, 
Exec. Dir. : 

_ PLANNED PARENTHOOD Federation of 

__-America, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
22, (1921), 110 organizations, Dr. D. F. 
Milam, Dir. 

PLANNING : Association, National; 800 21 

_. St. NW, Wash. 6, D. C., (1934), 2,000, 

SS E. J. Coil, Dir. 

~ POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE, Amer- 
ican Academy of; 3817 Spruce St., Phila- 
delphia 4, (1889), 15,000, Dr. Ernest 
Minor Patterson, Pres. 

POLITICAL SCIENCE, Academy of; 413 
Fayerweather Hall, Columbia Univ., N. Y. 
27, (1886), 11,000, Grayson L. Kirk, Pres. 

PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANI- 
MALS, American Society for the; 50 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 10, (1866), 8,169, 

4 Sydney H. Coleman, Exec. V. P. 

_ PREVENTION OF WAR, National Council 

3 for; 1003 18 St. NW, Wash. 6, D. C.,, 

5 (1921), 155, Frederick J. Libby, Exec. Sec. 

_ PROFESSIONAL ENGINEERS, National 

Society of; 1121 15 St. NW, Wash. 5, 
D. C., (1934), 22,844, Paul H. Robbins, 
Exec. Dir. 

PSYCHIATRIC Association, American; 
1270 Sixth Ave., N, Y. 20, (1844), 5,878, 
John C. Whitehorn, Pres. 

PUBLIC HEALTH Association, American; 
1790 Broadway, N. Y. 19, (1872), 12,000, 

4 Dr. Reginald M. Atwater, Exec. Sec. 

PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING, Inc., Na- 
tional Organization for; 1790 Broadway, 
'N. Y. 19, (1912), 8,500, Anna Fillmore, 
Gen. Dir. 


RADIO ENGINEERS, Institute of; 1 E. 79 


St., N. Y. 21, (1912), 30,000, George W. 
Bailey, Exec. Sec. 

RAILROADS, Association of American; 
Transportation Bldg., Wash. 6, D. C., 
(1934), 361, William T. Faricy, Pres. 

_ RECREATION Association, Inc., National; 
315 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10, (1906), 14,000, 
Joseph Prendergast, Exec. Dir. 

RED CROSS, American National; 17 and D 
Sts. NW, Wash, 13, D. C., (1881), 18,098,- 

_ 250, Gen. George C. Marshall, Pres. 

' RED MEN, Improved Order of; 1521-23 W. 

Girard Ave., Philadelphia 30, (1834), 

_ 250,000, Louis Buffler, Pres. 

-RESEARCH Council, National; 2101 Con- 

stitution Ave., Wash. 25, D. C. (1916), 

225, Dr. Detlev, W. Bronk, Chmn. 

2OSE Society, American; 212 Crescent St., 

‘arrisburg, Pa., (1916), 10,500, Dr. R. C, 

Allen, Exec, Sec. 


ROSICRUCIAN Order (AMORC); Rosicru 
cian Park, San Jose, Calif., (1915), 4 
000, Ralph M. Lewis, Imperator. 

ROTARY International; 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, (1905), 17,117 clubs, 
Arthur Lagueux, Pres. fas 

RUSSIAN Institute for Cultural Relati 
with the Soviet Union, Inc., Americ 
58 Park Ave., N. Y. 16, (1926), Heng 
Collins, Jr., Exec. Dir. 


SAFETY Council, National; 425 N. Michi 


gan Ave., Chicago 11, (1913), 7,500, N 
H. Dearborn, Pres, 


Comar. 


SCIENCE, American Association for th 
Advancement of; 1515 Mass. Ave. NW. 
Wash. 5, D. C., (1848), 45,076, Dr. Howare 
A. Meyerhoff, Sec. : 

SCIENCES, National Academy of; 
Constitution Ave., Wash.- 25, D. 
(1863), 461, Dr. Detlev W. Bronk, 


SCULPTURE Society, National; 1083 Fif 
Ave., N. ¥. 28, (1893), c. 300, Karl 
Gruppe, Pres. 

SEAMEN’S Service, Inc., United; 39 Broac 
way, N. Y. 6, (1942), 60 trustees, Otho 
Hicks, Exec. Dir. 


SEEING EYE, Inc.; Morristown, N. 
(1929), 20,000, Henry A. Colgate, Pr 


625, 000, Hubert M. Poteat, Imperial 
tentate. 


SOCIAL WORKERS, American Assn. 
1 Park Ave., N. Y. 16, (1921), 1 
Joseph P. Anderson, Exec. Sec. 


SURGEONS, American College of; 
Erie St., Chicago 11, (1913), 16, ot 
Paul R. Hawley, Dir. : 

TRAVELERS AID Society of N. Ya 1 
44th St., N. Y. 17, (1905), 9,000, -Davic id 
W. Haynes, Gen. Dir. : 


TUBERCULOSIS Association, Natl.; 
Broadway, N. Y. 19, (1904), 4,100 
James E, Perkins, Man. Dir. 


UNIVERSITY PRESSES, Associatio - ‘ 
American; Univ. of N. C. Press, Chapel 
Hill, N. C., (1937), 36 universities or 


Cowles, Sec. 

UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS, America 
sociation of; 1101 Connecticut Ave. | 
Wash. 6, D. C., (1915), 37,500, Ralp! j 
Himstead, Gen. Sec. XM 

UNIVERSITY WOMEN, American 
tion of; 1634 Eye St. NW, Wash., sh 
(1882), 115,402, Dr. Helen D. Beh 
Gen. Dir. 

VETERANS, Disabled American; 
McMillan St., Cincinnati 6, Oh 
156,783, Vivian D. Corbly, Natl, Adj 


_ _-NE, Wash. 13, D. C., (1899), 65,270, Henry 
H. Hunt, Comar.-in-Chief. 

VETERANS Committee, American (AVC), 
1751 New Hampshire Ave. NW, Wash. 
D. C., (1943), 40,000, Michael Straight, 
Natl. Chmn, 


VETERANS of Foreign Wars (VFW); 34 St. 
and Broadway, Kansas City 2, Mo., 
(1899), oc. 1,500,000, Clyde A. Lewis, 
Comdr.-in-Chief. 

VETERANS of World War II (AMVETS); 
7249 St. NW, Wash. 1, D. C., (1944), 
150,000, Harold Russell, Natl. Comar. 


IMAN’S Association, American; 111 E. 
8 St., N. Y. 17, (1922), Mrs. Marion L. 
Van Valkenburgh, Exec. Dir. 


OMEN of the U. S., National Council of; 

01 Madison Ave., N. Y., (1888), Mrs. 

homas G. Evans, Pres. 

VOMEN VOTERS OF U. S., League of; 1026 
1 St. NW, Wash. 6, D. C., (1920), 93,000, 

Mrs. John G. Lee, Pres. 


IMEN’S CLUBS, General Federation of; 
34 N St. NW, Wash. 6, D. C., (1890), 
000,000, Mrs. T. S. Woods, Exec. Dir. 
MEN’S CLUBS, Inc., National Federa- 
tion of Business and Professional; 1819 
roadway, N. Y. 23, (1919), 155,000, Olive 
i. Huston, Exec. Dir. 

YVOMEN’S VOLUNTARY SERVICES, Inc., 
American; 500 Park Ave. N. Y. 22, 
940), 20,000, Mrs. C. Ruxton Love, 
res. : 


The American National Red Cross was 
first organized in 1881 as the American As- 

ociation of the Red Cross by its founder 
nd first president, Clara Barton, in ac- 
e ce with the Treaty of Geneva, which 
S. signed in 1882. It was reincorpo- 


a | with, its present title under govern- 
nt supervision on January 5, 1905, by 
of Congress. On May 8, 1947, changes 

the charter giving chapters majority 
resentation in the governing body were 
icted into law when a bill unanimously 
by Congress was signed by President 
iman,. 

President of the United States is 

onorary Chairman of the organiza- 

President of the American National 

‘oss is George C. Marshall. 

fational headquarters are at 17th and 
reets, N. W., Washington, D. C. Total 

mbership, according to latest available 

cords, include 18,098,250 adults, with 19,- 

children and young people en- 


; SEs gee nae ay 1 i ie ‘ re f +3 ; sj cay: 
VETERANS, United Spanish War; 40 G St. WOODMEN CIRCLE, Supreme Forest; 330 


The National Red Cross 


Farnam St., Omaha, Nebr., (1891), 161, 
949, Dora Alexander Talley, Pres. 

WOODROW WILSON Foundation; 
66> St. ON: “Y¥.-° 21," (1922), 
d’Estournelles, Exec, Dir. : 

WORKMEN’S CIRCLE; 175 E. Broadway, 
N. Y. 2, (1900), 70,000, Joseph Baskin, 
Gen. Sec. 

WORLD FEDERALISTS, United; 7 East 12 
St., N. Y., (1947), c. 40,000, Alan Cran- 
ston, Pres. 

WRITERS CLUB, National; 1819 Gilpin 
St., Denver 6, Colo:, (1937), 3,230, David 
Raffelock, Dir. : 

YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN Association; 
291 Broadway, N. Y. 7, (1844), 2,700,232, 
Eugene E. Barnett, Gen. Sec. q 


YOUNG MEN’S HEBREW Associations; See 
Jewish Welfare Board. 


YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN Associa- 
tion of the U. S.; 600 Lexington Ave., 
N. Y. 22, (1855), 3,000,000, Mrs. Harrison — 
S. Elliott, Gen. Sec. 


YOUTH HOSTELS, Inc., American; 6 E. 
39 St., N. ¥. 16, (1934), 12,000, John D. 
Rockefeller, III, Pres. ’ 


ZIONIST Organization of America; 41 E. 
42 St., N.‘Y. 17, (1897), 750,000, Dr. Sid- 
ney Marks, Exec. Dir. ; 


ZOOLOGISTS, American Society of; Ham- 
ilton College, Clinton, N. Y., (1903), 
1,191, Walter N. Hess, Sec. 


45 EL 
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rolled in the Junior Red Cross. The Ameri- _ 
can National Red Cross has a total of 3,745 
chapters and about 5,000 branches. 


The primary functions of the American 
Red Cross are to furnish volunteer aid to 
the sick and wounded of armies in time of 
war; to serve as a medium of communica- 
tion between the people of the United 
States and their armed forces; to provide 
relief in national and international calami- 
ties, and to carry on a program designed to 
prevent such disasters. ‘ 

Many educational services in the fields 
of health are included in the program of 
the American National Red Cross—instruc- 
tion in first aid, water safety, accident 
prevention, home nursing, and nutrition. — 
The National Blood Program to collect, — 
process, and distribute blood and blood 
derivatives for medical use, without charge | 
for these products, to all the people of the 
country, in time will serve the needs of 
every community for these products. ’ 


Of the three main kinds of time (side- 
real, apparent solar, and mean solar), the 
two kinds used in our calendar pages (local 
civil and standard time) are both types of 
mean solar time. 


’ Sidereal time is used mostly in astron- 
omy. It is nearly but not exactly star-time, 
and is measured by the diurnal rotation 
of the’ vernal equinox point in the sky. 
Sidereal days are shorter than solar days 
by about 3™ 56® of mean time. 


Apparent solar time is measured by the 

_ apparent diurnal rotation of the sun, and 
is the hour-angle of the sun +125. When 

_ the sun is at lower transit we have 0» by 
_ apparent time; when it is on the upper 
meridian the apparent time is 124, The sun 

is not a good timekeeper, its eastward 
motion along the ecliptic being irregular, 
SO apparent days are of unequal duration. 


Mean solar time is the hour-angle of the 
“mean sun” +125, The mean sun is an 
imaginary body moving uniformly along 
the celestial equator. When the mean sun 
is on the lower meridian, the mean time is 
04, The actual sun is sometimes ahead of 
and sometimes behind the mean sun, and 
the difference at any moment is the 
equation of time. When the sun is west of 
the mean sun, we have the “sun fast” sit- 
uation, and the sun crosses the meridian 
before the mean sun; when the sun is east 
of the mean sun, we have the “sun slow” 
condition, and the sun transits after the 
mean sun. The equation of time helps in 
conversion of apparent and mean solar 
_ time. No clock runs on apparent time but 
_ ordinary clocks keep mean solar time in 
_ some form, 

Local civil time (L.C.T.) is the mean 
solar time of a designated meridian, and 
its day begins with the mean sun at lower 
transit. This is midnight, the moment of 
ero hour (04). Ordinary clocks are not 
et to local civil time, because this time— 
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Kinds of Time 


at any instant—varies with any change « 
longitude. ie 

Standard time is the local civil time 
a standard meridian, but used over an 
tire time-zone. In the U. S. the four z 
(Eastern, Central, Mountain, and Pal 


75°, 90°, 105°, and 120° respentivet aes 
nary clocks run on standard time, a 
of mean solar time. In the summer 
certain localities, they run on adva 
time (as daylight saving time) but th 
only a clock-setting, and is actually st: 
ard time. Daylight saving time for a 
tain zone is the normal standard tims 
one zone to the east. While popula’ 
certain metropolitan areas, it is not 
for scientific observations. Advanced ~ 
is 1" later on the clock-face than th 
mal standard time of the same zone 


Time zones. A time-zone chart o 
entire world shows clearly hew 
world is divided into 24 time zones a 
ing to longitude. In a large proport! 
countries, standard time is in use, a 
commonly the time on the clock-face 
1 hour later for each zone east of a giv 
zone, and 1 hour earlier for each zone Wi 
of a given zone. The zero time-zone of t 
world runs thru Greenwich, Eng., ai 
the zones are so marked that the standa 
time at a particular station, added alg 
braically to the zone-number at the bo 
tom gives the corresponding univers 
or Greenwich civil time. For exa 
AM., M.S.T. + 75 = 105 U.T. or G. 


Mexico, except for the northern 
Lower California, uses 90th-merid: 
entirely. Canada uses the 4 standard. 
zones of the U. S., and two oth 
60th-meridian or Atlantic standard t 
for New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and 
bec (east of 68° w.), 4" earlier than Gre 
wich, and (2) 135th-meridian or 
standard time, 9» earlier than Gree 


ewfoundland and the Labrador coast use 


ewfoundland standard time, 35 30™ earlier 
than Greenwich. Alaska uses 4 time-zones, 
those based on the following meridians of 
‘west longitude: 120° (Juneau), 135° or 


‘Yukon standard time (Yakutat), 150° or. 


Alaska standard time (Fairbanks), and 
165° (Nome). 

The Date-line. At any moment of time, 
usually there are parts of two different but 
tiguous days going on at different places 
the earth. The change of date is made 
at the date-line, an imaginary line that 
follows essentially the course of the 180° 
meridian in the Pacific Ocean. At points 
east of the date-line the calendar day is 1 
day earlier than at places to the west of 


un fast and sun slow. This is the equa- 
7 of time, as previously discussed. 

sunrise and sunset. For accurate results, 
oe corrections to the tabular values are 
lecessary: (1) interpolation for latitude, 
d (2) reduction to standard time. When 
observer is at a latitude between two 
latitudes, he computes a time for 
ise or sunset that lies between the 
s shown for the given latitudes. (Our 
le of longitudes and latitudes is a guide 
one’s position, but a large atlas may be 
uulted.) For example, on Aug. 4 the 


21 at lat. 35°, the difference being —10™. 
An L observer at eae Tex. (lat. 32° 27’) 


= —5™, and 
ence at Roscoe, er sunrise occurs at 
20 + (—5™) = 5:15 am., L.O.T. [New 

Kk sity is % the distance between 40° 
; Baltimore is .86 between 35° and 
St. “Louis, Mo., is .72 between 35° and 


) be given in LOCAL CIVIL TIME. 
; not standard time, but has to be 
d to standard time. 

educe local civil time to standard 
decrease the L.C.T. by 4™ for every 
e e the station is east of the standard 
mn, or increase the L.C.T. by 4™ for 
degree the, station is west of the 


foonrise and moonset. For accurate re- 
at any station in the U. S., three cor- 
ns are needed: (1) interpolation for 


xact for the given latitudes and for 
tude 75° w. The a-factor adapts them 
v longitude in the U. S. For observ- 
_ the eastern states and as far west 
g. 8214° [Port Huron, Mich., Mans- 


line, let us suppose it is 188 or 6 P.M., 
L.C.T., on Aug. 1. At the same moment it is 
125 at long. 90° e., 6" at long. 0°, and 
08 at long. 90° w., all of the same date, 
Aug. 1. West of long. 90° w., it is not yet 04 
(midnight); hence between 90° w. and 180° 
the date must be July 31. As one crosses 
the date-line going eastward his watch re- 
mains the same but the date changes 
abruptly to 1 day earlier, so the traveler 
repeats part of a calendar day. As one 
crosses the line going westward the date 
changes abruptly to one day later, causing 
him to omit a calendar day. (According to 
actual practice, the change is made at night 
regardless of the true moment of crossing.) 


On Using the Following Calendar Pages 


field, Ohio, Huntington, W. Va., Asheville, 
N. C., Tampa, Fla.], no a-factor is used. 
For stations in the 90° zone, between 8214° 

and 971,°, use the a-factor in the column 
“90°”, The “a-factor, moonrise” is always 
to be added to the time of moonrise as 
derived from the main. tables, and the 
“a-factor, moonset” is added to the time of 
moonset as derived. The boundary at 9714°, 
between the 90° and the 105° zones, runs 
through Grafton, N. Dak., Webster, S. Dak., 

Norfolk, Nebr., Salina, Kans. BK Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Fort Worth and Corpus Christi, 
Tex. Observers in the 105° zone, between 
9744° and 11214° long., will use the “105° ” 
a-factor, and those west of 11214° will use 
the “120°” a-factor, the eastern boundary 
(112%4°) of the 120° zone going through 
Butte, Mont., Pocatello, Idaho, Panguitch, 
Utah, and Prescott, Ariz, These zones do 


not correspond to the irregular divisions of 


the standard-time belts. 
(3) Change L.C.T. to standard time. 


Example: find moonrise on Dec. 13, 1951, 
at Columbia, S. C. (long. 81° 2’ west, lat. 
34° 0’ north). (a) Moonrise for 30° is 5:08 
P.M.; for 35°, 4:52 p.m.; the difference is 
—16™, Columbia is .8 the distance from 30° 
to 35°; we have .8(—16™) = —12™g = 
—13™; 5:08 — 138™ = 4:55 p.m. (b) Add 
a-factor, moonrise, for the 80° region: 4:55 
+ 1™ = 4:56 p.m., L.C.T. (c) Reduce to 
standard time. 81° y 75° = 6° 2’; hence 
Columbia is 6° west of the standard merid- 
jan; 6(4™) = 24™; 4:56 + 24m — 5:20 p.m., 
E.S.T., moonrise at Columbia, S. C. 


Moon’s transit. This data indicates the 
local civil time of the moon crossing the 
observer’s meridian. The time is the same 
for all latitudes. It is nearly correct for all 
longitudes in the U. S.; for more exact 
work use—for every day——a mean a-factor 
of 2™, 4m, 6™, That is, for the 75° zone, use 
no correction; for the 90° zone add 2™ to 
the time in the tables; for the 105° zone 
add 4™; for the 120° zone add 6™, After- 
ward, reduce the L.C.T. to standard time. 
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the line. At a point just west of the date- _ 
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City 

_ Eastport, Maine............ 

Bangor, Maine............. 

Portland, Maine............ 
Manchester, N.H........... 71 30 
Montpelier, Vt............. 72 32 
Boston) Mass.c.... ccs acess a5 
_~ Springfield, Mass........... 72 34 
_-Providence, Rul............ 71 24 
New Haven, Conn........... 72 55 

New York, N.Y............. 73 574% 

BADANY ANG Yes o:sinjae «eases 73 45 
_ Watertown, N.Y............ 75 55 
Syracuse; No OV. ace Gs snc 76 8 
BETA, No Vissstsa nent. a4... 78 50 
BSChANTON,, Pas..c. coms a ses 75 39 
‘Philadelphia, Pa............ 75 10 
Buttsburgh; Pa... S.602.0.- 7957 
Atlantic City, N.J........... 74 25 
Baltimore, Md.............. 76 38 
Richmond, Va.............. 77 29 
MOANOKE; Va..8.. obs. . oes ces 79 57 
Charleston, W. Va........... 81 38 
EYELID 78 39 
Gharlotte, NeG.s... occ. .cns. 80 50 
Wilmington, N.C........... 77 57 
Columbia, S$: 'C....0.....5...65 81 2 
Chariestoa, S.C. 5 05 fcc. 79 56 
Atlanta, Ga..... Wee ae one 84 23 
SAVANMAN GA ais ores ose vvie 81 5 
Jacksonville, Fla............ 81 40 
AMPA alan sicic.. ale se cmacce 82 27 
MU AACS ELAS sc cis. o Spiorel sore invere 80 12 
Rey) West. Fla....<c5 .s0s.-e 81 48 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich....... 84 21 
Petrol Michs..:. 5%... sce 83 3 
- Grand Rapids, Mich......... 85 40 
Cleveland, Ohio............ 81 37 
Columbus, Ohio............ 83 1 
Cincinnati, Ohio............ 84 30 
ouisville; Ky..3)0. 2... 00. 85 46 
Knoxville, Tenn.............] 83 56 
Nashville, Tenn............. 86 47 
Memphis, Tenn............. 90 3 
Birmingham, Ala............]| 86 50 
- Montgomery, Ala........... 86 18 
Mobile, Ala... ...0....... 88 3 
Mackson,BiSSion . Siac... s0. 90 12 
Indianapolis, Ind........... 86 10 
Milwaukee, Wis............. 87 55 
Chicago iw.......5 spices: 87 37 
Springfield, I.............. 89 38 
Daldth: Winns... as, soe. 92 5 
Minneapolis, Minn.......... 93 14 
Dubuque, lowa............. 90 40 
Des Moines, lowa.......... 93 37 
Kansas City, Mo............ 94 35 
Sos. LOUIS, Mo..... 62-7. .7 90 12 
pringfield, Mo............. 93 17 
_ Hot Springs, Ark............ 93 3 
Shreveport, La............. 93 42 
ew Orleans, La............ 90 4 
BIRO RNA DAK: 5:20: ces enaces 96 48 
RGKRING DAK. 53.5015) = 3% 100 47 


& 
m0) 


_ true north by that many degrees. 


FU 


The last column shows, in degrees, the 


titude and Ma: 


City Long. 

° , 

PlervesS: Dak; o<20-saceck 97 33 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak..........] 96 44 
Lincoln, Nebr.............. 96 40 
North Platte, Nebr.......... 100 46 
WichitasKans. oo 06.5 cc.002 97 17 
Garden City, Kans.......... 100 53 
Oklahoma City, Okla........ 97 28 
Amarillo) Texs.ct5oscc00 <3 101 50 
Dallas .Texis i. cssdes oon cc 96 46 
Sweetwater, Tex............ 100 24 
San Antonio, Tex........... 98 33 
El:Paso sex. iceetee cee. 106 29 
Havre: Mantis, 22.6. onan 109 43 
Helena, Mont............... 112 2 
Lander, WYO. ok scss seule 108 40 
Cheyenne, Wyo............. 104 52 
Denver. Colo. n.< Shsade son 105 0 
Grand Junction, Colo........ 108 33 
‘Tpinidad, Colossal 104 30 
Santa Fe, N. Mex........... 105 57 
Carlsbad, N. Mex........... 104 15 
Silver City, N. Mex......... 108 18 
Idaho Falls, Idaho.......... M2 
Salmon, Idaho.....<....... 113 54 
Lewiston, Idaho............ 117 2 
Boise: ldahol.s. .< <cece cna 116 13 
Salt Lake City, Utah........ 111 54 
Richfield, Utah............. 112 5 
Flagstaff Atiz.s on ates. 111 41 
Phoenix; Ariz:.2.as chance 112 4 
Nogales, Ariz............... 110 56 
Las:Vegas, INe¥.«).1ncren se tar 115 12 
Elkoy Nov: 7. st ne ceaeee 115 47 
Austin; Novice coset 117 4 
Reno= Nevin wes. hee ae 119 49 
Spokane, Wash,............ 117 26 
Yakima; Washes cco, ten 120 33 
Seattle, Wash.............. 122 20 
Hoquiam, Wash............. 123 54 
Portland, Oreg.............. 122 41 
Eugene: Oreg..c-o-ecneecen 12385 
» Baker, (Oreg...-20eek cone 117 50 
Klamath Falls, Oreg......... 121 44 
Sacramento, Calif........... 121 30 
San Francisco, Calif......... 122 26 
Fresno, Calif, < «..sa.mcsnies 119 48 
Los Angeles, Calif........... 118 15 
Needles, Calif.............. 114 36 
San Diego, Calif............ 117 10 
Ei Centro: Califae..csece ae 115 33 
Stelohnh NSBins co eeeeceee 66 10 
Quebec, Que............... 71 11 
Montreal, Que.............. 73 35 
Ottawa> Ont. ous ace 75 43 
Kingston Oot: ccc sneer 76 30 
Toronto, Ont...... 79 24 
London, Ont....... 81 34 
Port Arthur, Ont 89 17 
Winnipeg, Man............- Sh Uf 
Moose Jaw, Sask........... 105 31 
Calgary, Alta............... 1144 1 
NolsansiB. Gxcccrreg cures ses 117 7 
Mictoria, iB Cenbisucisicconeet 123 21 


énetic Declination 
. 8. and Canadian Cities ; 


magnetic declination, which is the angle that the magnetic meridian makes 
With the true, or geographic. meridian. When the value in degrees is marked = the north eid oF the compass needle 
_ points west of true north by that number of degrees; when the value is e, the north end of the needle points east of 
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Toraicide a dnd d'ladedde of Roreiay Cities—by € Gentaente 
and Time of Day Corresponding to 12:00 Noon, E.S.T. 


City City Long, 


° ‘ ° , ° ’ 
Nome, Alaska............. 6:00 a.m. | 165 30 w | 64 25n || Munich, Germany......... 6:00 p.m.] 11 35e 
Sitka, Alaska.............. 9:00 a.m. | 135 15 w | 57 10n |} Ziirich, Switzerland....... 6:00 p.m. 8 3le 
Honolulu, Hawaii.......... 7:00 a.m. | 157 50 w | 21 18n || Milan, Italy.............. 6:00 p.m. 910e 
Chihuahua, Mexico......... 11:00 a.m. | 106 5 w | 28 37n]} Venice, Italy............. 6:00 p.m | 12 20e 
Mexico City, Mexico........ 11:00 a.m.| 99 7w 19 26n/} Rome, Italy...:.......... 6:00 p.m.| 12 276 
Veracruz, Mexico.......... 11:00 a.m. | 96 10w} 19 10.nj} Naples, Italy............. 6:00 p.m.| 14 15e 
- Panamé City, Panamé...... 12:00 noon| 79 32w| 8 58n]| Warsaw, Poland.......... 6:00 p.m.| 21 Oe 
Havana, Cuba............. 12:00 noon} 82 23w}23 8n || Prague, Czechoslovakia....| 6:00 p.m.}| 14 26e 
Kingston, Jamaica......... 12:00 noon] 76 49 w]17 59n |) Vienna, Austria........... 6:00 p.m.| 16 20e 
San Juan, Puerto Rico...... 1:00 p.m, | 66 10 w | 18 30n |] Budapest, Hungary........ 6:00 p.m.| 19 5e 
Bogoté, Colombia.......... 12:00 noon} 74 15w]| 4 32n]| Belgrade, Yugoslavia......| 6:00 p.m.| 20 32e 
_ Caracas, Venezuela........ 12:30 p.m.{| 67 2w {10 28n]}/ Bucharest, Rumania....... 7:00 p.m.|. 26 7e 
Georgetown, British Guiana | 1:30p.m.| 58 15w] 6 45n |) Sofia, Bulgaria........... 7:00 p.m.| 23 20e 
Paramaribo, Surinam....... 1:30 p.m.| 55 15w] 5 45n/]| Athens, Greece........... 7:00 p.m | 23 43e 
Cayenne, French Guiana....| 1:30 p.m.} 52 18w] 4 49n/) Leningrad, U.S.S.R........] 7:00 p.m.}| 30 18e f 
Guayaquil, Ecuador........ 12:00 noon} 79 56w | 2 10s {|} Moscow, U.S.S.R.......... 7:00 p.m.| 37 36e | 55 40 
BMA; POPU. bo cae es ees 12:00 noon} 77 2W/12 Os/}} Saratov, U.S.S.R.......... 8:00 p.m.| 46 Oe [51 31n 
mele: Brazil... 66s... eee 2:00 p.m.}| 48 29w] 1 28s ]]| Odessa, U.S.S.R........... 7:00 p.m.| 30 48e [46 27n 
S&o Salvador, Brazil....... 2:00 p.m. | 38 27 w {12 56s || Algiers, Algeria........... 5:00 p.m. 3 060 }3650n 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil...... 2:00 p.m.| 43 12 w | 22 57s || Tripoli, Libya,............ 6:00 p.m.| 13 12e | 32 57n — 
S%o Paulo, Brazil.......... 2:00 p.m. | 46 31 w | 23 31s |} Cairo, Egypt...........0.. 7:00 p.m.| 31 216 |30 2n- ‘i 
WarPaz> Boliviasc.. ess. oes 1:00 p.m.} 68 22 w | 16 27s 1} Dakar, French West Africa.| 4:00 p.m.| 17 28w]1440n | 
_ Asuncién, Paraguay........ 1:00 p.m.| 57 40w | 25 15s |} Léopoldville, Belgian Congo] 6:00 p.m.| 1517e | 418s 
Montevideo, Uruguay Monee 1:30 p.m. | 56 10 w | 34 53s |] Addis Ababa, Ethiopia..... 8:00 p.m.| 38 49e | 9 2n- 
Iquique, Chile..:. 0.0.0... 1:00 p.m..| 70 7 w | 20 10s}| Nairobi, Kenya........... 8:00 p.m.| 3655e | 125n — 
- Santiago, Chile............ 1:00 p.m. } 70 45 w | 33 28s || Johannesburg, U. of S. Af..| 7:00 p.m.| 28 4e | 2612s — 
Cérdoba, Argentina........ 1:00 p.m. | 64 10 w | 31 28s |} Durban, U. of S. Af........ 7:00 p.m.| 3053e | 2953s 
Buenos Aires, Argentina....| 1:00 p.m.| 58 22 w | 34 35 || Capetown, U. of S Af...... 7:00 p.m.| 18 22e | 33 55s 
Reykjavik, Iceland......... 4:00 p.m.| 21 58w |64 4n |} Tananarive, Madagascar...) 8:00p.m.}| 47 33e | 18 50s 
Belfast, Northern Ireland. ..| 5:00 p.m. 5 56 w | 54 37 n]] Irkutsk, U.S.S.R.......... 0:00 a.m.*| 104 20e | 52 30n 
Dublin, Ireland............ 5:00 p.m.| 6 15w | 53 20n || Vladivostok, U.S.S.R.......] 2:00a.m.*} 132 Oe | 43 10n — 
Aberdeen, Scotland........ 5:00 p.m. 2 9w|57 Qn] Peiping, China............ 1:00 a.m.*| 116 25e ’ 
Edinburgh, Scotland........ 5:00 p.m. 3 10w | 55 55n |} Nanking, China........... 1:00 a.m.*} 118 53 e 
Glasgow, Scotland......... 5:00 p.m. 4 15w|55 50n |} Shanghai, China.......... 1:00 a.m.*] 121 28 e 
_ Newcastle-on-Tyne, Eng. ...] 5:00p.m.| .1 37 w | 54 58n |] Chungking, China...,..... 0:00 a.m.*| 106 34e 
Leeds, England............ 5:00 p.m. 1 30 w | 53 45n |} Canton, China............ 1:00 a.m.*} 113 15 
Manchester, England....... §:00 p.m. 2 15 w | 53 30n |} Manila, Philippines....... 1:00 a.m.*| 120 57 e 
Liverpool, England...,..... 5:00 p.m. 3 Ow {53 25n || Bangkok, Thailand........ 0:00 a.m.*} 100 30e 
Birmingham, England...... 5:00 p.m. 1 55 w | 52 25n || Singapore, British Malaya, .| 0:30 a.m.*) 103 55e 
London, England........... 5:00 p.m. 0 5w]|5l 32n}} Rangoon, Burma.......... 11:30 p.m.| 96 Oe 
Bristol, England........... 5:00 p.m. 2 35w]51 28n}} Calcutta, India........... 10:30 p.m. | 88 24e 
Plymouth, England......... 5:00 p.m. 4 5w1|50 25n || Bombay, India........... 10:30 p.m.| 72 48e | 
Hammerfest, Norway....... 6:00 pm.| 23 38e | 70 38n || Mecca, Saudi Arabia...... 8:00 p.m.| 39 45e 
Oslo, Norway.............. 6:00 p.m.| 10 42e | 59 57nj| Ankara, Turkey........... 7:00 p.m,} 32 55e 
Stockholm, Sweden........ 6:00 p.m.| 18 3e |59 171} Tokyo, Japan......... »s.] 2:00 a.m.*] 139 45 
Helsinki, Finland.......... 7:00 p.m.| 25 Oe | 60 10n |] Nagoya, Japan............ 2:00 a.m.*| 136 56 e 
Copenhagen, Denmark..... 6:00 p.m.| 12 34e | 55 40n || Osaka, Japan............. 2:00 a.m.*| 135 30e 
Lisbon, Portugal........... 5:00 p.m. 9 9w) 38 44n Nagasaki, Japansas. Son cne 2:00 a.m.*| 129 57 e 
Madrid, Spain............. 5:00 p.m. 3 42 w | 40 26n]} Darwin, Australia......... 2:30 a.m.*} 130 51 e 
Barcelona, Spain.......... 5:00 p.m. 2 9e | 41 23m]! Brisbane, Australia.......| 3:00a.m.*} 153 8e 
Marseille, France.......... 5:00 p.m. 5 20e | 43 20n || Sydney, Australia......,.. 3:00 a.m.*} 151 Oe 
Bordeaux, France.......... :00 p.m. 0 31 w | 44 50n || Melbourne, Australia...... 3:00.a.m.*| 144 58 e 
Lyon, France 4 50e | 45 45n/|! Adelaide, Australia....,...] 2:30.a.m.*| 138 36. 
Paris, France : .| 2 20e | 48 48n]) Perth, Australia,.......,. 1:00 a.m.*} 115 52 e 
Brussels, Belgium......... 5:00 p.m. 4 22e | 50 52 || Hobart, Tasmania.....,... 3:00 a.m.*| 147 19 e 
Amsterdam, Netherlands. ..| 5:00 p.m. 4 53e | 52 22n|| Auckland, New Zealand...| 5:00a.m.*| 174 45e 
_ Bremen, Germany....... 6:00 p.m. 8 49e | 53 5n || Wellington, New Zealand. .| 5:00.a.m.*) 174 476 | 
Hamburg, Germany.... 6:00 p.m.| 10 2e | 53 33n}| Jakarta, Java............. 1:00 a.m.*} 106 48 e | 
- Berlin, Germany........... 6:00 p.m.}| 13 25e | 52 30n Makassar, Celebes Beek a 1:00 a.m.*| 119 30¢@ 


6:00 p.m.| 8 41e | 50 7n]|| Port Moresby, Papua Ter...| 3:00 a.m,*| 147 8e | 


_ Frankfurt, Germany........ 
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: _ perpetual World Calendar divides 
» year into equal quarters of 91 days, or 
weeks, or three months, or ap- 
tely one season. The first month 
quarter contains 31 days. The 
© months have 30 days each, every 

ving twenty-six weekdays plus 
ays. Every quarter with its monthly 
ement of 31-30-30 days begins on a 
iday, the first day of the week, and ends 
Saturday, the seventh day of the 

hich is easy for business, account- 


_ The World Calendar a 
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day of every quarter does not fall on a 
Sunday. Every year begins logically on the 
accepted first day of the week, a Sunday, 
January 1. This plan retains the custom-— 
ary arrangement of weekdays. a 
The 364-day year is not complete how- — 
ever, The 365th day of the year, essential | 
in keeping the calendar in step with the 
seasons, is the logical Year-End World — 
Holiday, dated W or December 81, tha 
follows Saturday, December 30, every 
By giving the 365th day, the Yt 
World Holiday, a name and dat 


‘he extra day in leap years is the Leap- 
ar World Holiday, dated W or June 31, 
and follows Saturday, June 30. By placing 
these two stabilizing days, the Leap-Year 
- World Holiday in leap years at the end of 
he second quarter and the Year-End World 


a quarter, the calendar i: 
‘balanced, each half-year having 183 da: 


_well-coordinated time system. 


dar in leap years becomes 


The calendar is: thus a stable, balance 

Seventeen nations have already approv 
the World Calendar, including Afghani 
stan, Brazil, Chile, China, Czechoslovak: 
Estonia, Greece, Hungary, Mexico, Norw 
Panama, Peru, Saudi Arabia, Spain, Syr 


Turkey and Uruguay. 


Holiday every year at the end of the fourth 


Poa Perpetual Calendar 
1800—2000 A. D. 


Sis Jan. 
Day of the month Oct. 
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1804 
4 1810 
5 EXAMPLES 1821 
ay : 1827 
1) Given Nov. 20, 1891, to find the day of | 1832 
_ the week. Under Nov., opposite 20, is G. In the | 1838 
1891 column, opposite G is Fri., ans. Se 
RR 1849 
(2) Given Fri., Oct. —, 1868, to find the pos- | 1855 
_ sible days of the month. In the 1868 column, | 1860 
_ opposite Fri. is G. Under Oct., G gives 2, 9, 16, | 1866 
23, 30, ans., the Fridays of Oct., 1868. ee 
f (3) Given Mon., — 5, 1811, to find the pos- | 1883 
sible months. In the 1811 column, opposite | 1888 
Mon. is B. Opposite 5, B gives Aug., the only | 1894 
_ common-year month available, ans. 1900 
1906" 
(4) Given Sat., Feb. 29, —, to find the pos- | .... 
- sible years. Under Feb., leap-year, opposite 29, | 1917 
is F. Opposite Sat. F gives leap-years 1812, 1840 | 1923 
1868, 1896, etc., ans. “| 1928 
1934 
NOTE: \n leap-years, use the Jan. and| ...- 
. in italics, but do not use these for com- | 1945 
n years. 1951 
: ‘ 1956 
1962 
1973 
1979 
1984 
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_ There are countless millions of far dis- 
ant, superheated, self-luminous gaseous 
odies called stars and each one is in itself 
& sun. Our Sun—the star around which 
_ Our whole solar system revolves—is at a 
mean distance of 93,003,000 miles from the 
Earth, has a diameter of 865,390 miles, a 
‘surface temperature of about 11,000° F. 
and an interior temperature estimated at 
_ millions of degrees. It has a surface area 
pproximately 12,000 times that of the 
Earth and in volume or bulk it is about 
1,306,000 times the size of the Earth. It is, 
nevertheless, a star of only average size 
and temperature. 


The Sun rotates on its axis and, by 
observation of Sun-spots (great whirling 
pecormns in the Sun’s atmosphere) and 
 Faculae (bright streaks or areas on the 
-Sun’s surface), astronomers have discov-~ 
ered that the rotational speed varies from 
_ approximately 2424 days at its equator to 
approximately 34 days near its poles. The 
“Sun is just one star of the great Milky 
_ Way Galaxy that is rotating on its galactic 
axis at a rate that gives the Sun a galactic 


Morning and Evening Stars in 1951 | 


MERCURY 


: Morning star, Jan. 1 to Mar. 11 
_ Evening star, Mar. 11 to Apr. 24 
Morning star, Apr. 24 to June 25 
' Evening star, June 25 to Aug. 31 
Morning star, Aug. 31 to Oct. 13 
Evening star, Oct. 13 to Dec. 16 
Morning star, Dec. 16 to Dec. 31 


= VENUS 


" ' Evening star, Jan. 1 to Sept. 3 
i Morning star, Sept. 3 to Dec. 31 


_ Mercury may be seen over the western 
horizon after sunset for about 10 days be- 
fore and after each eastern elongation, and 
‘similarly over the eastern horizon before 
sunrise around western elongations. Our 
phenomena section gives elongation times. 
At the Jan. elongation Mercury is in Sagit- 
tarius, n.w. of the dipper; at the Apr. elon- 
gation, in Aries s. of Alpha; at the May 
elongation, in the n.w. corner of Cetus; at 
the Aug. and Sept. elongations, in Leo, s 
and e. of Regulus; at the Nov. elongation, 
at the w. edge of Sagittarius. 


_ Venus is visible in the west for many 
weeks around eastern elongation, and in 
he east around western elongation. Loca- 
ions are: in Jan. in n. Sagittarius and 

ssing Capricornus into Aquarius; Feb. 
nm Aquarius and s. Pisces; Mar. in Pisces 
Aries; Apr. in Aries and Taurus; May 


stronomical Data 
The Sun 


traveling speed of 175 miles per second, 
Furthermore, the Sun is moving toward a 
point known as “the apex of the Sun’s 
way” in the constellation Hercules at 
speed of about 12 miles per second. 


What we see when we look at the Sun 
is the glowing surface called the Photo 
sphere. Extending above this surface is th 
Sun’s atmosphere consisting of two layer 
one extending outward for a few hundred 
miles from the Sun’s surface and called 
the Reversing Layer for spectroscopic rea 
sons, the other an outer layer extending 
several thousand miles and called the 
Chromosphere because of its reddish color 
due mostly to superheated hydrogen, he- 
lium and calcium. Solar ‘“prominences” oc 
casionally burst out from this layer 
extend hundreds of thousands of mile 
above the Sun’s surface. Beyond thes 
layers of solar atmosphere and extending 
to great height is the outermost observable — 
solar feature, the magnificent Corona o: 
exceedingly slight density that provides 
awesome spectacle for observers durioes to- 
tal eclipses of the Sun. 


MARS 


Evening star, Jan. 1 to May 22 
Morning star, May 22 to Dec. 31 


JUPITER 


Evening star, Jan. 1 to Mar. im 
Morning star, Mar. 11 to Oct, 2 
Evening star, Oct. 2 to Dee. 318 


SATURN 
Morning star, Jan. 1 to Mar, 20 
Evening star, Mar. 20 to Sept. 29 er 
Morning star, Sept. 29 to Dec. 31 


in Taurus and Gemini going to a poin 
of Pollux; June in Gemini, Cancer } 
Leo (n.w. of Regulus); July in s. Leo 
ing just n. of Regulus July 7; Aug. : 
Leo and Sextans; Sept. in Sextans; Oct 
Sextans and s. Leo; Nov. crossing Virg 
point n. of Spica; Dec. in e. Virgo a 
Libra. : 


Mars is not retrograde in 1951. Positi 
are; Jan.—Mar., Capricornus, Aqua 
Pisces; Apr.—June, Pisces, Aries, Tau 
July-Sept., Taurus, Gemini, Cancer, | 
Oct.—Dec., Leo and Virgo. 

Jupiter is in Aquarius, Jan.—Mar 
Pisces, Mar.—Sept.; in Cetus near Pisces es 
Oct.; in s. Pisces, Nov.—Dec. It goes ‘Te 
Aug Dec. : 

Saturn is retro in w. Virgo, 
goes direct in w. Virgo, July—Dec. 
Nov. it passes just s. of Gamma 
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. ancient times comets were supposed 
@ omens of sudden death, war, revolu- 
_or other dire events in human affairs 
practically nothing was known of their 
ture. They still offer puzzling prob- 
© modern astronomers and, with 
out 1000 listed, new ones are being dis- 
vered and charted each year. In general, 

ts consist of a nucleus (sometimes 
) surrounded by a head or “coma” 
he Greek word for hair because of 
y appearance) from which extends 
great tail that makes the passage of 
omet through our skies such a striking 
tacle, Comets come in varying sizes 
{ the average diameter of the heads of 
rfge number of observed comets is about 
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Ata i 6429 —1639 | —16 
Lek 6 228 —5240 | —09 
eves 14 36.2 —60 38 | +0.1 
Base 18 35.2 +38 44 0.1 
BAT eked 513.0 +45 57 0.2 


i ics 


eee 14 13.4 +19 27 0.2 June 10 4 
ce 5121 — 815 0.3 Jan. 24 
taal. 736.7 +521 05 Mar. 2 ; 
I 135.9 —57 29 0.6 Nov. 30 
vateiterd 14 03 —60 8 0.9 June 7 : 
nee ae 19 48.3 + 8 44 0.9 Sept. 3 : 

552.5 -+ 7 24 0.9 Feb, 3 

433.9 +16 25 11 Jan. 14 

13 22.6 —10 54 1.2 May 28 

742.3 +28 9 12 Ma. 3 

16 26.3 —26 19 1.2 July 14 

22 54.9 —29 53 1.3 

20 39.7 +45 6 1.3 

10 57° +12 13 13 

12 44.8 —59 25 15 


Beret ee ew rene 


Sorclamteais 10 43.1 —59 25 | 1—7 
Goo oes 12 23.8 —62 49 16 
BORO 7314 +32 0 1.6 
eloteolntoss 12 28.4 —56 50 1.6 
bate treet 6 56.7 —28 54 1.6 
pibinateriss 12 51.8 +56 14 17 
eyetetayels 5 22.4 + 618 17 
pdueUOY 17 30.2 —37 4 17 
me cterciare 8 21.5 —59 21 17 

2 16.8 —9 


5337 —114 17 
5 23.1 +28 34 1.8 
912.7 —69 31 1.8 
paeeGds 16 43.4 —68 56 1g 
wes 3 20.7 +49 41 19 


Setisialers 13 45.6 +49 34 1.9 
aot son 6 34.8 +16 27 1.9 
eine 18 20.9 —34 25 1,9 
opadistse 11 0.7 +62 1 1.9 
Bofegiee 7 64 —26 19 2.0 


; Comets sti 


Position, 1950 
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80,000 miles. and the tail length may. 
stretch out to more than 100,000,000 miles, 
The density of comets is so low, 
that we can see the stars throu 


cubic miles of the tail of a comet, 

The luminous tails of comets were b 
lieved, for many centuries, to be merely 
clouds high in our atmosphere. Tycho 
Brahe, eccentric Danish astronomer, proved 
that the comet he observed in 1577 w: 
celestial object far beyond the limit of th 
Earth’s atmosphere, But the great fo 
step in the study of comets came 
Edmund Halley, who became Eng 
Astronomer Royal, carefully 


sfronomy 
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comet in 1682, checked with previous ob- 
servations, calculated its orbit and pre- 
dicted its return to our skies in 1758 or 
1759. Halley died in 1742 but the comet, 
now named after him, reappeared on 
schedule and a search through ancient rec- 
ords indicated that it had been observed 
in repeated appearances as far back as 240 
B.c. Its last appearance was marked by its 
perihelion passage in 1910 and its next 
visit to our skies will occur in 1986, Halley’s 
fulfilled prediction was the first definite 
proof that comets have regular orbits and 
time schedules or are, as the astronomers 
say, “periodic”. The known “periods” (time 
intervals between appearances) of comets 
vary from the 3.3 years of Encke’s Comet 
to thousands of years for wider travelers. 
No known great comets are scheduled for 
appearance in our sky this year. 


A curious thing about comets is that 
their tails always trail from the head in a 
direction away from the Sun, so that when 
a comet is moving away from the Sun, the 
tail stretches out in front of the head. A 
comet’s tail is so tenuous as to be almost 
& vacuum. The Earth passed through the 
tail of Halley’s Comet in May, 1910, and on 
that occasion astronomers heard nothing, 


The Polar 


It has been definitely established that 
Sun-spots are the direct cause of the great- 
est electrical show on Earth, a double 
feature, the Aurora Borealis (Northern 
Lights) and the Aurora Australis (South- 
ern Lights). Sun-spots are magnetic storms 
of vast dimensions on the surface of the 
Sun and they shoot out electrified particles 
into space, Those that come toward the 
Earth are drawn toward the Earth’s mag- 
netic poles and consequently these mag- 
netic poles are the radiating centers of 
those spectacular electromagnetic displays 
in the sky that we commonly call the 
“Northern Lights” or the “Southern 
Lights”, depending upon whether we see 
them in the northern or southern hemi- 
sphere. The electrical particles from the 
Sun-spots strike the upper regions of our 
atmosphere where the component gases 
(nitrogen, oxygen and extremely minor 
amounts of argon, helium, neon, hydrogen. 
and carbon dioxide) are very much rare- 
fied and cause them to vibrate and glow 
in colors characteristic of the various ele- 
ments, just as a neon sign glows when an 
electric charge is passed through it. The 
Sun-spots that cause auroral displays also 
cause the magnetic storms that interfere 


felt nothing and saw nothing to indicate 
that such passage had any observable effect 
on the Earth. 


Twenty Famous Comets 


Year 

and no. Name of comet Period 
years 

1744 De Chéseaux’s Comet............] ...-- 
1806 Biela’s: Comets. cca 6.7 
18111 Great Comet of 1811............. 3000 
1812 Di Vico’s Comet................. 70.7 
1815 Olbers’ Comet................00. 74.0 
1819 | Encke's:Comet.c: <) acceseaaente 3.3 
1819 Pons-Winnecke Comet........... 6.0 
1835 II} | Halley’s Comet.................. 76.3 
1843 | Great Comet of 1843............. 512.4 
1844 I! | Great Comet of 1844............. 102,050 
1858 VI | Donati’s Comet.................. 2,040 (2) 
1864 I! | Great Comet of 1864,............ 2,800,000 
1871 {11 | Tuttle’s Comet.................. 13.8 
1874 Ill | Coggia’s Comet................. 6,000 (2) 
1879 5.6 
188k; .|-Tebbutt’s Comet. (o.......22. sent cones 
1889 Vi 7.0 
1892 111 6.9 
1923 6.6 
1925 1! | Comet Schwassmann-Wachmann. . 16.2 
Auroras 


with radio reception, telephone, telegraph 
and cable traffic and other electromagnetic 
devices such as compasses and various avi- 
ation accessories. 

There is an almost infinite variety to the 
auroral display. The lights may sweep 
across the sky in waves, in streamers or in 
folds like draped curtains. Or it may be a 
stationary glow. Sometimes there is little 
or no color in these waves, sheets or 
streamers of light. At other times the lights 
may be rich in red or green or pastel 
shades. Rose color and lavender and violet 
and purple are common. Blue is rare but 
has been seen. The “Northern Lights” have 
been seen as far south as New Orleans and 
the Florida peninsula and the “Southern 
Lights” have been seen as far north as 
New Zealand and Australia, but the maxi- 
mum occurrence of these auroral displays 
is along the borders of the Arctic and Ant- 
arctic regions. Since these are atmospheric 
displays, our atmosphere must extend to 
the extreme height at which auroral lights 
are observed. Prof. Carl Stérmer of the 
University of Oslo found this to be about 
600 miles. He further found that no au- 
roral lights came closer to the Earth’s sur- 
face than 50 or 60 miles, 


The Change of Seasons 


It is enough to state that the Earth is 
hearer to the Sun in January than it is 
in July to convince those who live in the 
northern hemisphere that there must be 
some other explanation than that for the 


seasonal changes on our globe. The reason 
for the change in seasons is that the axis 
of rotation of the Earth is tipped to the 
perpendicular of the plane of its orbit 
around the sun at an angle of approxi- 


mately 23% degrees (more accurately, it 
varies in 1951 from 23° 26’ 51”.6 to 23° 26’ 
__53”.8) and consequently there is a propor- 
tional shifting of the angle of the Sun’s 
rays falling on different portions of the 
-Earth’s surface at different times of year. 


On or about June 21 the north end of 
‘the Earth’s axis is tipped to its limit 
toward the Sun. In the northern hemi- 
sphere this is our Summer Solstice. We 
hen have our longest days and receive 
@ maximum of heat and light from the 
Sun whose perpendicular rays are falling 
on the Tropic of Cancer, 2314 degrees north 
f the Equator. Six months later, on or 
bout Dec. 21, the Earth has reached a 
osition in its orbit that finds the north 

end of its axis tipped at its maximum away 
_ from the Sun. This is our Winter Solstice. 
We then have our shortest days and receive 
inimum of heat and light from the 
Sun that is hovering over the Tropic of 


a hm 

June 22 0 25 a.m. Sun 
‘Sept. 23 3 38 p.m. Sun 
- Dec. 22 11 1 am. Sun 


| Mean Period 
| distance of 
from Tevo- Eecen- Ineli- 


riod of revolution around the earth. 

S is the rotation at the equator. 

tation of Venus 

he equatorial diameters of the earth, Jupiter, 
mi., Saturn 67,170 mi. 


planet Mars has two tiny satellites 
ons, Jupiter has eleven, Saturn nine, 
us five, and Neptune two. The Earth 
one comparatively large satellite that 
commonly called the Moon. It is a globe 
approximately 2160 miles in diameter 
| & surface deeply pitted by great 
Ss. It has no atmosphere that astron- 
Ts can detect and shines only by re- 


’ March and September, the Sun is on the 


The Seasons, 1951 


(Eastern Standard Time) 


21 5 26 a.m. Sun enters sign of Aries; spring begins in n, hemisphere 

enters sign of Cancer; summer begins in n. hemisphere 
enters sign of Libra; autumn begins in n. hemisphere ; 
enters sign of Capricornus; winter begins in n. hemisphere 


Planet Table 


: 5 : 

i : 7 ,008. 
67. i 3 7,575.4 
93.00 | 3654.256 QZ 086 7,926.7§ 
141.71 1¥,881 0.09 roe 4,215.6 
483.88 | 117.862 0.05 1 18 | 88,698§ 
887.14 | 297.458 0.06 2 29} 75,060§ 
1783.98 | 84y.013 0.05 0 46} 30,878 
2795.45 } 164¥.793 0.01 1 46 | 27,700 
3675.27 | 248y.430 0.25 | 17 9 3,600 


is uncertain but is probably a few weeks. 
and Saturn are given; polar diameters are: earth, 7900.0 mi., Jupiter 


The Moon 


Capricorn, 2314 degrees south of the Eq 
tor, Conditions are reversed in the south 
hemisphere for obvious reasons. Their W: 
ter is our Summer; their Summer our 
Winter. Twice a year, at the equinoxes - 


Equator, the day is of equal length all 
aver the world and each hemisphere re- 7 
ceives the same amount of light and heat 
from the rays of the Sun. 


If the effect in the change of the angle 
of the Sun’s rays on the Earth’s surface _ 
were instantaneous, our coldest period | 
would be at the Winter Solstice and our 
warmest period at the Summer Solstice, — 
but due to the blanket of atmosphere — 
around the Earth and the cumulative effect 
in the heating or cooling of the Earth’s 
surface, we have “the lag of the seasons” 
that brings our warmest and coldest pe- — 
riods some five or six weeks after the Sun _ 
is “farthest north” or “farthest south”. 


Incli- 
nation 
Period | of equa- | Surface é 
of tor to | gravity |. Mean | Max. © 
rotation | orbit | (earth | Oblate- | velocity | stellar 
on axis | plane | =1) ness | in orbit | mag, — 
Si mi./sec, 
249.64 16 Were Qe isc 
274,322 6.7 0.16 0 0.63 
gga i 0.28 0 30 
ee ae 0.85 0 22 
23h 56m 23.4 1.00 | 1/297 | 185 aie 
24h 37m 25.2 0.38 | 1/192 | 15 2. 
gh 50™=F 3.1 2.6 1/15 8 25 
10) 14m} | 26.8 1.1 1/9.5 6 04 
10 % 98 0.9 1/14 4 +57 
154g 29 1.2 1/40 3 +78 
2? ? ? a 1<3 \ 


flected light of the Sun. Though it seem 
bright to us at “full moon”, it reflects 
about 7 per cent of the light poured 
by the Sun, : 
The path of the Moon on its tray 
around the Earth is elliptical, with 
Earth at one focus of the ellipse. The 
tance of the Moon from the Ear 
from 221,463 miles (perigee) | 


tance being 


bout the Moon is that it revolves around 
the Earth in 27 days, 7 hours, 43 minutes, 
11.47 seconds and rotates on its avis in 
exactly the same time, which is why we 
always see the same side of the Moon. Due 
to what are known as “librations in lati- 
tude and longitude” and also a “diurnal 
_ libration”, we do see “around the edge of 
‘the Moon” at different times and in this 
_ manner a total of 59 per cent of the Moon’s 

surface has been observed, but the other 
_41 per cent never has been seen by human 

ye, 

Although the Moon revolves around the 
Earth in approximately 27% days, it is, on 
the average, a matter of 2914 days (29 days, 
12 hours, 44 minutes, 2.78 seconds) from 


Eclipses in 1951 


(1) Annular eclipse of the sun, March 7%. 
The path of the middle line of the annular 
_ eclipse starts in the Tasman Sea, west of 
_ New Zealand, It crosses South Island, N. Z., 
north of Christchurch, and extends east- 
ward and northeast across the south Pa- 
cific Ocean (going over Pitcairn Island), 
finally crossing Nicaragua, Central Amer- 
ica. It ends at sunset in the Caribbean 
Sea, north of Venezuela. In New Zealand, 
_the annular phase occurs about sunrise 
time (Mar. 8); at Pitcairn I., at 10:25 a.m. 
(Mar. 7),- 150th-meridian-west standard 
_ time; at Lake Nicaragua at 4:35 P.mM., 90th- 
_meridian-west time. 


mee. The, eclipse is seen in partial phases over 
_ the southern, central, and eastern sections 
of the U. S. and in Ontario—south of a 
line running from southern California, 
Nebraska, and Lake Michigan to the St. 
Lawrence River. The partial eclipse is seen 
-also in Mexico, Central America, and the 
north and west sections of South America 
as far south as Copiapo, Chile. The middle 
of the partial phase is observable, for in- 
stance, from the following stations, the 
magnitude of the eclipse being indicated: 


Time Mag. 

Austin, Tex. 5:40 p.m. 0,34 
_ Buffalo, N:2Y, 5:43 0.09 
New York, N. Y. 5:43 0.17 
New Orleans, La. 5:43 0.41 
Montgomery, Ala, 6:44 0.37 
Jincinnati, Ohio 5:44 0.17 
isville, Ky. 5:44 0.20 
ahassee, Fla, 5:44 0.44 

5:45 0.31 

—~6:45 pm. 0,35 


ie ‘average d 
niles. The. really curious thing Earth is moving around the Sun while t 


one New Moon to ‘the other pecnee: the 


Moon is moving around the Earth and 
the “New Moon” depends upon the relati 
positions of the three bodies. If the planes 
of orbit of the Earth and the Moon coin- 
cided, there would be an eclipse of the 
Moon at every “Full Moon” and an eclipse 
of the Sun at every “New Moon”, but the 
(approximately) 5-degree angle between 
the planes of orbit of the Earth and the 
Moon causes the Moon on most ‘Ofss 
revolutions to miss the Earth’s shadow : 
the Moon’s shadow on most trips to mi 
falling on the Earth. The tidal effects ie) 
the Moon are, of course, well known. Th 
“Spring Tides” occur at “Full Moon” | 
“New Moon” and the “Neap Tides” 
“First Quarter” and “Last Quarter’. 


(2) Annular eclipse of the sun, Septem 
ber 1. The path of the middle line of th 
annular eclipse commences at West V: 
ginia and travels to the coast, leav 


Villa Cisneros in Spanish Sahara, 
north of the Tropic of Cancer. ‘The 
traverses French West Africa and lea 
the continent at Ada on the Gold | 
going over the Gulf of Guinea and 
ing the coast eee at Cabinda, © 


ern and Southern Rhodesia, and Mona n 
bique, leaving the coast near Maquiv a 
Crossing the Mozambique Channel, it 
in central Madagascar. The maxim’ 
eclipse occurs in western Africa, 


lantic Ocean, southwest Europe, : 
Africa and the west Indian Ocean 
first stages are not visible in most of N 
America, but the middle of the pa 
phase is seen from the following statio 


Time 
Charlottesville, Va. 10:59 a.m. 
Dover, Del. 11:00 


11:01 
11:01 


Harrisburg, Pa. 
New York, N.Y. 


Philadelphig, Pa. 11:01 
Ithaca, N. Y. 11:02 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 11:02 
Syracuse, N. Y. 11:02 


Amherst, Mass. 


Augusta, Ga. 11:04 1 


wn SL. inn ps teal tepals <a eo < ght ahs Rae Agee Ot eee 186,273 mi./se 


Me Cee eta rate aA race ie 93,003,000 mi. — 
mean distance, earth to moon ............ congas Gad aaa oh Wo RRS ee ee 238,860 mi. 
Becrteral: DrGCOSBION |r Lt Cy are es cat eek aucle wie edie A pT Roe eee ena 50”.26 
mociuity Of the ecliptic... se dence ec she eee 23° 27’ 8”.26—0”.4684(t—1900) * 


equatorial radius of the earth 


ECS aL eo ate EPR Lea aim PUNE Nest few 5: 3963.34 statute mi. — 
polar radius of the earth 


Bex borces Dette tt eteeee eee eeseessesese sss. 3949.99 statute mi. — 
ReaeU Se NGEN aT AUS amare Gate cee eis ota, erty ee. emia 3958.89 statute mi. 
oblateness of the earth ......... Bel Naseselmsaico oo ween ohhniin,sfohs lois 8 aisueisin tnistge nce tae eae aor 
equatorial horizontal parallax of the moon ......... So's heap So, ners Ge org eR 57 27.70 — 
earth's mean velocity in orbit ..... 2.0.02... ccc eece cece Bee Dr ICCC 18.5 mi./sec. 

MBnseLE CH an CO Ram ero G art rer ler o 2 AK Ge nd 6 od tw we bed ok CSE oa EO 3654,.2564 — 
RR or. ace ch diwcleinlnw 00 dO DY ie Rewbarwcdiw deca Hale 3659.2422 — 
MR LCLCOMMINON GEMM: rol seaie cities < S316 6 Gn va.e viciciere ve ain bined Lites o Ge ngs Ren ee 278.3217 
ESI TESTI 5 5.5 Soni eet Ea COI ear DG eee ine} al TER a le mo 291.6306 — 
BEIGE, GROSS & 5 eye tar Cte nee ane oe a ae? 23 56™ 4*.091 of mean-solar time _ 


Soames OL CL A VEO ee aio0 ats oialss avoreva's fe Bara « 0 isos be bee 24" 3™ 569.555 of sidereal time — 


The Atmosphere 


The atmosphere of the Earth—the blan- Oslo measured the height of the atmos- 
of air that surrounds our globe and is phere and found it to be more than 600 
mtial to life—is of interest to astrono- miles, but about half of it by weight is be- 
ers because of its effect on the light that low 18,000 feet. Although we may remark 
ymes to us from heavenly bodies. Air has blandly that something is “as light as airz; 
sight and volume. It refracts (bends or the Earth’s atmosphere in bulk is of such 
langes the direction of) light rays that enormous weight that at sea level it exerts 
enter it. Due to this refraction, we are a pressure of approximately 14.7 pounds 
able to see the Sun and the Moon before per square inch. At higher levels, of course, 
r rise and after they set. The “twin- the pressure is less. or | 
Xling” of the stars is caused by convection Chemically, the atmosphere is composed _ 
currents in the air that have a rapidly  o¢ nitrogen (approximately 78 per cent by 
Changing refractive effect on the light from - yoryme), oxygen (approximately 21 per cent — 
Me stars. Our twilight is produced by the py volume). and extremely minor amounts 
ion in the atmosphere of light from (apout 1 per cent in all by volume) of 
4 , un when it is below the horizon. argon, neon, helium, hydrogen and carbon 
eteors become visible when they are dioxide. There is also present in the air 
d to incandescence by friction with 4 varying amount of water vapor, which is _ 
tmosphere when, from outer space, known as humidity and is distressing 
they plunge into it at terrific speed. when the percentage is high in warm 
weather. oes 


mportant Meteor Showers Meteors and Meteorites 


Radinctin Meteorites are meteors that have come 
Meteor stream constellation Gown to Earth. Meteors are masses Of 
mineral or metal or both that plunge into 


Quadrantids..... Bodtes the Earth’s atmosphere at great speed and 
Alpha Aurigids............... Auriga become incandescent from the resultant 
a oe rere fees friction so that they are seen in the sky 
May eae peter as “fireballs” (bolides) or “shooting stars”. 
Eta Pegasids...... Peay poiasue The “fireballs” are the larger, make @ 
Pons-Winnecke meteors.......| Draco greater flash across the sky and sometimes 

| Alpha Cygnids.............., Cygnus explode. Meteors come in all sizes but most 
Delta Aquarids............... Aquarius of them verge on the microscopic and burn 
Porsore ste Ahir oes Cassiopeia. ©» «UP Completely in the flash that makes them 
‘Kappa Cygnids............... Cygnus visible from 40 to 60 miles above the 
Zeta Draconids...........: ’...| Draco Earth’s surface. Millions of them enter o1 
Alpha Aurigids.............. Auriga atmosphere every twenty-four hours 
MUdGrantdSea. daca. va vas Bodtes probably not more than one or two a 
GiQCORINId Sarnia ais 6.3,6%0:<,. 43 Draco 


survive to strike the ground as me 
The largest meteorite ever found | 

cated near Grootfontein, Southwest Af 

and its weight is estimated betw 


MOTIONS Seite elotosci< Sicte orsuisle 
EGOHeeate net 5.06 fan. 
Geminids 


stronomy 


70 tons. The second largest meteorite (the 
Ahnighito, weight 3614 tons) was found by 
Admiral Peary, Arctic explorer, at Cape 
York, Greenland, and is now on exhibition 
in the Hayden Planetarium, New York City. 
The largest meteorite found on United 
States soil is the Willamette (weight 15% 
tons), which fell near Portland, Oreg., and 
is now in the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City. 


Craters produced by the fall of meteor- 
ites have been found in many countries. 
The first to be recognized and the largest 
known is Meteor Crater in Arizona, a de- 
pression about 4,000 feet in diameter, about 
600 feet deep, and with exterior walls rising 
150 feet above the surrounding plain. Me- 


A 393 
ee 


teor craters have been found near Odessa, 
Texas; Haviland, Kansas; in the Arabian 
Desert; in Central Australia and—a notable 
group of fifty or more—in the region of 
the Stony Tunguska River in northern 
Siberia. 


Many meteors travel in swarms, believed. 
in some cases to be disintegrated comets. 
The Perseid shower that occurs annually 
Aug. 10-14 is thought by some astronomers 
to be all that remains of Tuttle’s Comet 
and the Leonid shower, which reaches a 
maximum in mid-November every 33 years, 
similarly is suspected of being what is left 
of Tempel’s Comet. The Leonid shower of 
1833 was the greatest meteor display of 
which astronomers have record. 


Projection Planetaria 


Dr. Robert G. Aitken, Director Emeritus 
of the Lick Observatory, called the Zeiss 
Projector in planetarium use “the most re- 
markable instrument that has ever been 
devised to exhibit impressively, and with 
the illusion of reality, the motions of the 
heavenly bodies and the phenomena that 
result from these motions’. The first of 
these projectors was invented and devel- 
oped by Dr. Walter Bauersfeld at the Carl 
Zeiss plant at Jena, Germany, and the first 
planetarium in which it was put to use 
was in the Deutsches Museum in Munich, 
May, 1925. Between that time and the out- 
break of World War II, twenty-seven other 
such Zeiss Projectors were constructed and 
shipped for use in planetaria spread 
around the world. Some smaller plane- 
taria, with other projectors, have been built 
and are in operation in various places in 
the United States and Canada. 


The Zeiss Projector planetaria in the 


United States are, in the order in which 
they’ were built: 


Adler Planetarium, 900 E. Achsah Bond 
Drive, Chicago 5, Ill. 
Director, Wagner Schlesinger. 


Fels Planetarium, 20th St., Benjamin 
Franklin Parkway, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Director, I. M. Levitt. 

Grifith Planetarium, P.O. Box 9787, Los 
Feliz Station, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 
Director, Dinsmore Alter. 


Hayden Planetarium, 8ist St., Central Park 
West, New York 24, N. Y. 
Acting Chairman, Robert R. Coles. 


Buhl Planetarium, Federal and West Ohio 
Sts., Pittsburgh 12, Pa. 
Director, Arthur L. Draper. 


Morehead Planetarium, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Director, Roy K, Marshall. 


Notable Telescopes of the World 


Refractor Telescopes 


Size in 

inches | Observatory Location 
40 Yerkes Williams Bay, Wis. 
36 Lick Mt. Hamilton, Calif. 


Meudon, France 


32.7 | Paris (Univ. of) 
31.5 ' Potsdam, Germany 


1. Astrophysical 


30 Allegheny Pittsburgh, Pa. 
30 Bischoffsheim Nice, France 
30 Poulkova Leningrad, U.S.S.R. 


Reflector Telescopes 


200 Palomar Palomar Mt., Calif. 
100 Mt. Wilson Pasadena, Calif. 
82 McDonald Mt. Locke, Texas 
74 Dunlap Richmond Hill, Ont. 


Parsonstown, Ireland 
Victoria, B. €. 


72 Lord Ross (dismantled) 
72 Dominion Astrophysical 


69 Perkins Delaware, Ohio 

61 Harvard Oak Ridge, Mass. 

60 Bloemfontein Bloemfontein, U. of S. Af. 
60 Mt, Wilson Pasadena, Calif. 

60 | Cérdoba Bosque Alegre, Argentina 


Astronomical Photography 


Since almost all astronomical research 
is now carried on by photographing the 
heavenly bodies, cameras and telescopes 
designed for this purpose are of the utmost 
importance, 


What many astronomers consider the 
greatest advance in the making of astro- 
nomical instruments in the last fifty years 
was the production of the Schmidt Camera. 
The details of construction and method of 
operation of this camera were made known 
in 1930 by Bernhard Schmidt of the Ham- 
burg Observatory at Bergedorf, Germany. 
The Schmidt Camera takes photographs 
with large fields of vision and sharp defi- 
nition at much greater speed than was 
possible with earlier apparatus. Schmidt 
Cameras as fast as f/0.6 have been made, 
and those with a speed of f/1 are common. 
These remarkable cameras have been in- 
stalled at many observatories in various 
parts of the world. se 


8 “a age 6 Uranus 
2 vy Neptune 
@ the earth BP Pluto 
: o& conjunction ¢ last quarter 


Venus 


o' Mars 


hom 
11 —p.m. 


1 Sse 


@ occultation 
& opposition 
@ new moon 
D first quarter 
© full moon 


. mg Virgo, the Virgin, Aug. 23 


and average date of sun entering: 


. T Arles, the Ram, Mar. 21 
Bast Taurus, the Bull, Apr. 20 

- WC Gemini, the Twins, May 21 
. & Cancer, the Crab, June 21 
. § Leo, the Lion, July 23 


7. = Libra, the Balance, Sept, 23 

& m Scorpius, the Scorpion, Oct. 23 
9. *# Sagittarius, the Archer, Nov. 22 
10. ¥ Capricornus, the Goat, Dec. 22 


11. = Aquarius, the Water-bearer, Jan. 20° 
12. } Pisces, the Fishes, Feb, 19 ae 


Phenomena, 1951 (Eastern Standard Time) 


January 


@ in perihelion 

b on meridian, 5 a.m., L.C.T. 
SA, A 13'n. 

2's bright moons all on w. side 
@ on celestial equator 


. Titan, e. elongation from b 


9, greatest elongation w., 24°31’ from © 
ob qd, b 3°58’ no. 


February 
, 4:49-5:36 p.m. €.S.T. for Hl. 


March 


Titan, eastern elongation from b 

b on meridian, 1 a.m., L.C.T. 

Titan, w. elongation from b 

@ at max. dec. for "51, ++ 28°38’51” 
on ecliptic 

© on celestial equator 

b on meridian, 04 a.m., L.C.T. 

ob , b 3°53’ hn. 


April 
@ on ecliptic 
8, greatest elongation e., 19°12’ from © 
b on meridian, 11 p.m., Let. 
Ce gaeG,e9 3057's: 


- Titan, w. elongation from b 


, og Pollux, 


Titan, ©. elongation from 
UG Y 4°43 n 
& @ Aldebaran, 2 7°10’ n. 


May 
Q on celestial equator 
Al's bright moons all on e. side 
Titan, e. elongation from b 
on celestial equator 
¢ 2 6.9 2°5' a, 
isi ee elongation w., 25°24’ from 0) 
oe A C, A 3°30’s. 
9 4°16 s. 


June 


S 2G 2 1M’s, 


- @& Regulus, 8:26-9:29 p.m., for Wash, 


W ca 


ig Hpi 


Care Gk 3°52" 1 

bright moons all on w. side 

& 5 Capricorni, em. 0:38 a.m., Wash. 
2, greatest elongation e., 45°25 from © 
of AC, A 4°14's. 


~ ome 
owornrs 


_ 
Lo 


La 


- 
WWO- ce 


— 


PE Ownane 


anelows 


m 
— p.m. 
31 p.m. 
27 am. 
36 a.m. 
8 p.m. 
45 a.m. 
— am. 


July 


@ in aphetion 

o 2 Regulus, 9 on. 

OP e227 aF Ss; 

ob G, b 49’ n 

2 on meridian, 5 afte L.C.T. 
o 8 Regulus, 8 34’s, 

i's bright moons all on e. side 
¢, greatest brilliancy 


August 
8, greatest elongation e., 27°19’ from o 
SiSe Cy GB 2el"s: 
o 8 G 2 8341's. 
2 on alae 4a.m., L-C.T. 
oS b ,b 4°27’ n 
& 8 Capricorni, em.8: ‘58p. m.E.S.T., Wash. 
on ecliptic 
OC OCs Gk s, 


September 
on celestial equator 


2) on meridian, 2 a.m., L.C.T. 


Q\’s bright moons all on w. side 


6 8 2, 8 821A 4 


8, greatest elongation w., 17°53’ from o 
o AG, A 4°54’ s 
FS 6 G 6 43's, 
SS GPs, 


October 
oS & Regulus, o 54’ n. 
2, greatest brilliancy 
C on ecliptic 
@ » Aquatii, 8:35-9:37 p.m. E.S.T., Wash. 
CAC, A 4°36's, 


ss 


@ Regulus, 6:04-7 22 a.m. E.S.T., Wash. 


¢ 8 q, : aS 
ob G, b 5°22 n 


November 


Cb S51" n F Eo 


X. dec, s. ,—25°48"54” ; 


reatest elongation ®,, 21°40 from © 


Spica, 9 4°31’ n 


December 


© on ecliptic 

1's bright moons ra on e. side 

& 8 , 8 332 ' 
o « Geminorum, r: 55-8: 41 p.m. 
oS oO b,c! 40'S, | 

oS bk , b 6°23’ n, 

Sf 2 C, Q 7944’ n. 


OF THE 


Afghanistan (Kingdom) 
Area: approx. 270,000 square miles. 
Population (est. 1948): 12,000,000 (ap- 
prox. 35% Afghan, 21% Tadchik, 8.5% 
Mongolian, 35.5% others). 
Density per square mile: 44. 
Ruler: Mohammed Zaher Shah. 
Prime Minister: Sardar Shah Mahmud. 
Principal cities (est.): Kabul, 206,000 
poe ital); Kandahar, 77,000 (trading cen- 
ter); Herat, 76,000 (farming center). 
Monetary unit: Afghani rupee. 
- Languages: Pushtu (official), Persian. 
- Religion: Mohammedan (Sunni, 90%; 
Shiah, 10%). 


HISTORY. Wedged between Pakistan, Iran 
and the U.S.S.R. in southwestern Asia 
without outlet to the sea, Afghanistan did 
‘not become an independent state until 
1747. Previously, it had been either a 
cluster of small states under nominal Arab 
‘Tule, part of Mongol or Mogul empires, or 
dismembered among India, Persia and the 
Uzbeks. 


' By the 19th century Afghanistan had 
passed into the British sphere of influence, 
thoug” the British had to dispatch troops 
More than once to enforce Afghan friend- 
liness. In 1880 the British recognized Ab- 
dur Rahman Khan as Emir and gave him 
an annual subsidy of more than $500,000 
to delegate management of his foreign 
Telations to Britain. His son, Habibullah, 
‘succeeded him in 1901 and kept Afghani- 
stan neutral in World War I despite strong 
ressure of pro-Turkish elements. 


On Aug. 8, 1919, a treaty was signed 
making Afghanistan free and independent 
all British control. The country main- 
d strict neutrality in World War II, 
1 was admitted to the United Nations in 
: 1946. Relations with Pakistan were 
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strained in 1950 by a dispute over are 
inhabited by the Pathans in the Nort 
West Frontier Province. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the 1932 constitu- 
tion, Afghanistan is a constitutional m 
archy, with authority vested in the sov 
eign and parliament, which has a senate 
60 members who are named for life by © 
sovereign and a national assembly of 120 
elected members, Executive power is exer 
cised by the sovereign and cabinet heade 
by the prime minister. The sovereign, 
hammed Zaher Shah, was born Oct.” 
1914, 


Military service is compulsory. The ¢ arm 
strength is about 90,000, supplemented | 
tribal bands. There is a small air force. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
Education is nominally compulsory. 
mary schools exist in many parts of 1 
country, but secondary schools onl a 
Kabul and provincial capitals. Ther 
about 100,000 pupils in 425 schools in; 
There is a university at Kabul. 


Only a fifth of the soil is under ci 
tion, the greater part of the country 


fined to the fertile valleys and p 
sometimes with the aid of irrigation.. 
crops a year are usually grown. Imp: 
ones include fruits and nuts, castor be 
cereals, madder, tobacco, cotton and Vv 
tables. Wheat is the Sel food. The ‘at 


source of meat, wearing apparel and § 
for export. Camels, humped oe 
and asses are numerous. 


Important manufactures inelean 
felt, sheepskin coats, soap, carpe 
boots. Factories have been erected 


\ 
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ernment monopolies to produce skins, 
sugar, textiles, vehicles, and power. 


Among the leading exports are karakul 
skins (mostly to the U\S.), cotton, wool, 
rugs, carpets and dried fruits. 


Most of the trade normally is carried on 
through Pakistan; wool is exported to the 
U.S.S.R. in return for consumers’ goods. 
Exports in 1948-49 were estimated at Rs. 


* 900,000,000 and imports at slightly less 


than that amount. 

Afghanistan has no railways or navigable 
streams. Camels and pack horses are still 
used by the natives, but motor transport 
is of increasing importance. The principal 
trade routes lead south through the Khy- 
ber and Khojak Passes to Pakistan, and 
north to the Uzbek and Turkmen Soviet 
Socialist Republics. There are about 6,000 
miles of roads suitable for motor transport. 


Both mineral and forest resources are 
largely unexploited. There are deposits of 
coal, copper, gold, iron ore, oil and silver. 
Timber and gum resin are obtained. 


NATURAL FEATURES; CLIMATE. Af- 
ghanistan, approximately the size of Texas, 
is split east to west by the Hindu Kush 
range of the Himalayas, rising in the east 
to heights of 24,000 feet. Except in the 
southwest, most of the country is covered 
by high snow-capped mountains and deep 
valleys. The few passes are deep and nar- 
row. The Amu Darya (Oxus), Kabul and 
Helmand are the most important rivers, 
and there are hundreds of swift and un- 
navigable mountain streams. The climate 
ranges from extremes of below zero to 
more than 100° in the north; however, it 
is not so extreme in the south, although 
snowfall is heavy all over the country in 
winter. Rainfall, chiefly in the spring, is 
relatively light. The hottest weather oc- 
curs in summer and is particularly severe 
around Kandahar. 
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Albania (Republic) 
(Shqiperia) 

Area: 10,629 square miles, 

Population (est. 1948): 1,175,000 (Al- 
banian 99.8%; others, 2%). 

Density per square mile: 110.5. 

Chairman of Presidium: Omer Nishani. 

Premier: Enver Hoxha, 

Principal cities (est. 1946): Tirana, 
35,000 Aathey Scutari, 30,000 (northern 
trading center); Koritsa, 27,000 (farming 
center). ‘ 

Monetary unit: Lek. 

Language: Albanian. 

Religions (est.): Moslem, 69%; Ortho- 
dox Christian, 21%; Roman Catholic, 10%. 


HISTORY. A tiny, backward state ap- 
proximately the size of Maryland, Albania 


has acquired considerable importance since 
World War II because of its close ties with 
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the Soviet Union and its strategic location eS 


at the mouth of the Adriatic. After the fall 
of the Roman Empire, Albania became part 
of the Byzantine Empire and was succes- 
sively invaded by Goths, Serbs and Bul- 
garians. From 1014 to 1204 it was again un- 
der Byzantine rule. An alliance of Albanian 
chieftains (1444-66) under Skanderbeg 
failed to halt the advance of the Turks, 
and the country remained under at least 
nominal Turkish rule for more than four 
centuries, until it proclaimed its independ- 
ence on Nov. 28, 1912, 

During World War I Albania was vari- 
ously occupied by Italian, Greek, French, 
Serb and Austro-Bulgarian forces. On Aug. 
2, 1920, Italy recognized Albanian inde- 
pendence and evacuated the country. 
Ahmed Zogu, premier in 1922-23, ousted 
the government of Mgr. Fan Noli in 1924 
and became president of a newly con- 
stituted republic in 1925. Three years later, 
after concluding pacts which placed Al- 
bania in Italy’s sphere of influence, Zogu 
proclaimed himself King Zog 1. ; 


In 1939, Italy occupied the country in a 
matter of days. During the Greco-Italian 
war of 1940-41, the Greek armies pushed 
the Italians back from the Albanian bor- 
der and occupied a large part of southern 
Albania. When Germany attacked Greece 
and Yugoslavia in April, 1941, however, the 
Greeks withdrew quickly, and the Axis oc- 
cupation of Albania was complete. 


Albania was free of the Axis yoke by 
the end of 1944, and a leftist provisional 
government under Colonel General Enver 
Hoxha was established. That regime was 
confirmed in power by subsequent elec- 
tions, and British, Soviet and U. S. recogni- 
tion. Since then, Albania has collaborated 
closely with the Soviet Union and sup- 
ported Moscow and the Cominform in the 
latter’s break with the Tito regime in 
Yugoslavia. Albania also quarreled fre-~ 
quently with Greece and the western 
powers. Two main sources of dispute with 
Greece were the latter’s claim to the 
Albanian territory of Northern Epirus and 
its charge that Albania was arming anti- 
government Greek guerrillas. 


International tension rose in 1947 when 


two British destroyers were sunk by mines 
in the Corfu channel. Britain lodged a 
sharp protest and referred its complaint to 
the U. N. Security Council. The Council's 
decision, favorable to Britain, was vetoed 
by the U.S.8.R., and Britain carried its case 
to the International Court of Justice, 
which ruled on April 9, 1949, that Albania 
should pay damages to Britain, 


GOVERNMENT. Under its 1945 constitu-. 


tion, Albania has a typical soviet govern- 
ment. Supreme power is vested in the 
popularly elected national assembly, to 
which the cabinet, headed by the premier, 


is responsible. The army, estimated at 60,-_ 
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000 men, maintains close liaison with the 
US.S.R. 


Albania’s sovereignty over Saseno, a 
small but strategic Adriatic island, was 
confirmed by the Italian peace treaty of 
1947, 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary education is nominally compul- 
sory, but illiteracy is high, especially 
among women. There are no institutions 
of higher learning. 


Albanians are called Ghegs and Tosks, 
according to whether they live north or 
south of the Shkumbi River. They live in 
clans or tribes, in a feudal manner. Mos- 
lems predominate in most sections. 


Albania is still a primitive country where 
each family tries to provide most of its 
own needs. Nearly the whole population is 
engaged in combined farming and stock- 
raising. Only a small portion of the central 
part is fit for tilling. Corn is the chief crop. 
Others are wheat, tobacco, oats, barley, rye, 
spelt, olives and citrus fruit. Only a few 
factories are engaged in processing Al- 
bania’s food products. 


Albania’s postwar trade has been limited 
in volume. Exports include wool, hides, 
fur, dairy products and bitumen. 


Railroad mileage was only 60 in 1949, but 
two lines are said to be under construction. 
Good highways were developed by the 
Italians for strategic purposes, and the 
Russians continued such construction. 
The principal and only fully equipped port 
is Durazzo. 


Mineral wealth, thought to be consider- 
able, is relatively unexploited. The princi- 
pal minerals are aluminum and petroleum, 
which were developed to some extent dur- 
ing the Italian occupation of 1939-44. 
There are also deposits of lignite, bitumen, 
asphalt, gypsum, copper and iron. 


Forest resources include large stands of 
oak, walnut, chestnut and elm, and in the 
high regions, beech, pine and fir. 


NATURAL FEATURES; CLIMATE. Alba- 
nia is a mountainous state, largely over 
3,000 ft. above sea level, with a narrow 
marshy coastal plain crossed by several 
rivers. A complex, often inaccessible moun- 
tainous hinterland encloses small fertile 
basins, and contains some wide valleys, of 
which the largest is that of Lake Ohrid in 
the southeast. The interior mountain 
plateaus and basins contain the centers of 
population. With the exception of the Bo- 
jana in the northwest, which is the outlet 
of Lake Scutari (135 sq. mi.) to the Adri- 
atic, there are no navigable rivers. 

The climate is typically Mediterranean, 
with dry, hot summers and moderate win- 
ers. Inland temperatures are lower than 
yhose on the coast. Winter frosts occur in 
ine southern part of the country. 
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Arabia 


The Arabian peninsula is at the south- 
west extremity of Asia. Its rich oil deposits 
and proximity to Palestine gave it special 
importance after World War II. Once a 
political unit, today it consists of the 
kingdoms of Saudi Arabia and Yemen, the 
British colony of Aden and six British pro- 
tectorates. 


The peninsula, with an area more than 
three times that of Texas, and an extreme 
length of 1,400 miles, is generally a plateau 
sloping gently eastward from a mountain 
range that averages 5,000 feet in elevation 
and runs along its entire west side within 
ten or fifteen miles of the Red Sea. The 
range reaches a maximum of 12,336 feet in 
Yemen to the southwest. Arabia has no 
rivers and no forests and is principally a 
desert dotted with many oases, 


Most of the peninsula, particularly the 
interior, has a hot desert climate with fre- 
quent changes in temperature. The high- 
lands of the Yemen and southwestern 
Saudi Arabia, however, together with parts 
of Oman, have a temperate climate. Jidda, 
on the Red Sea, has an average daily high 
temperature of 93° during August. 


- Mohammed united all Arabs in the 7th 
century A.D., and his followers, led by the 
caliphs, founded a great empire with its 
capital at Medina. Later, the caliphate 
capital was transferred to Damascus and 
then Baghdad, but Arabia retained its im- 
portance because of the holy cities of 
Mecca and Medina. In the 16th and 17th 
centuries, the Turks established at least 
nominal rule over much of Arabia, and in 
the middle of the 18th century it was di- 
vided into separate principalities. 

Through agreements with local rulers, 
the British extended their rule over the 
southern and eastern coasts in the 19th 
century. At the same time, the Wahhabis, 
a religious sect advocating strict adherence 
to Mohammed’s teachings, gained control 
over most of central and eastern Arabia, 
and their work was the beginning of the 
present Saudi Arabia. 


Political Divisions of Arabia 


Area Population 
Name (sq. mi.) (est. 1948) 
Aden colony (British) 80 80,876* 
Aden protectorate; 112,000 650,000 
Bahrein Islands 
(Sultanate) + 213 125,000 
Kuwait (Sheikdom) t 9,000 120,000: 
Oman and Masqat ; 
(Sultanate) + 65,000 830,000 
Qatar (Sheikdom) 4,000 16,000 
Saudi Arabia 597,000 6,000,000 
Trucial Coast (Sheik- 
doms) + 16,000 105,000 
Yemen (Kingdom) 31,000 1,600,000 ~ 


* Census 1946. + British protectorate. 
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output totaled 174,008,629 barrels. 
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Saudi Arabia (Kingdom) 

The most important state of the pen- 
insula is almost solely the creation of King 
Ibn Sa‘ud. In 1901, at the age of twenty, 
he seized the emirate of Riyadh and soon 
set himself up as the leader of the Arab 
nationalist movement. During World War 
I he collaborated with the famous T. E. 
Lawrence in the successful “desert revolt” 
against Turkey. On the collapse of Turkey 
at the end of the war, he freed the whole 
peninsula from Turkish rule, and through 
a@ series of local military campaigns was 
able to proclaim himself King of Hejaz 
and Nejd and dependencies in 1927. His 
territories became the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia in 1932. 


Hejaz and Nejd are still under separate 
administrations. In Nejd, whose capital is 
Riyadh, Ibn Sa‘ud’s rule is absolute. The 
eldest of his numerous sons, Prince Sa‘ud, 
acts as viceroy in his absence. The consti- 
tution of Hejaz, whose capital is Mecca, 
provides for a cabinet of ministers headed 
by the King’s second son, Prince Faisal, 
who likewise acts as viceroy in his father’s 
absence. There is a consultative legislative 
assembly in Mecca and various municipal 
village and tribal councils whose members 
are named or approved by the King. 


The majority of the inhabitants are 
Bedouin—nomads following their fiocks 
over the desert. There are a few large towns 
—Mecca, birthplace of the Prophet (150,- 
000), Medina, site of the tomb of the 
Prophet (45,000), Jidda, port of Mecca on 
the Red Sea (40,000), and Riyadh, capital 
of Nejad (60,000). 


In Hejaz, Medina produces dates in the 
oases, and fruit and honey; otherwise, its 
products are such desert commodities as 
camels, horses, sheep, hides, charcoal and 
wool. The most important commercial ac- 
tivity outside of the oil industry is the an- 
nual influx of Moslem pilgrims to Mecca 
and Medina. The products of Nejd include 
dates, wheat, barley, hides, wool, fruits, 
butter, camels and livestock. 

Oil is produced by the U. S.-owned 
Arabian-American Oil Company, whose 
principal field is at Dharan near the Per- 
sian Gulf coast. Production has sky- 
rocketed since World War II. In 1949 the 
The 
company’s expenditures and payroll con- 
stitute important invisible exports, and 
the royalties paid to the government (up- 
wards of $50,000,000 annually) have greatly 
strengthened the kingdom’s financial con- 
dition. A pipe line from Dammam to Sidon, 
Lebanon, is scheduled to be completed in 
1951. 

Numerous public works projects, includ- 
ing road, rail and port construction, are 
being carried out by U. S. engineers, but 
camel transportation still prevails in most 
of the country. Air service is provided by 


TWA, BOAC and the government-owned — 
Saudi Arabian Airlines. 


Kuwait (Sheikdom) 

Kuwait, on the northwestern shore of the 
Persian Gulf, is an independent state ruled 
by Sheik Abdullah as-Salim as-Subah. 
British protection, first exercised in 1898, 
has several times prevented it from being 
absorbed by Saudi Arabia. The territory 
surrounding Al Kuwait, its port, is largely 
desert; its trade consists of exchanging 
Arab goods from the interior for textiles, 
rice, sugar and other necessities. Kuwait's 
petroleum reserves, estimated at 9 billion 
barrels, are under concession to the Kuwait 
Oil Co. Production in 1949: 89,930,444 bbl. 


Oman and Masgat (Sultanate) 

Occupying the mountainous southeast- 
ern part of the peninsula, Oman is nomi- 
nally an independent state under the rule 
of Sultan Sayyid Sa‘id bin Taimur. It 
has been under British protection since the 
19th century. The state is best known for 
its date cultivation, and its riding camels 
are considered the best in the world. Trade 
is mainly to and from India. The capital, 
Masqat (population 4,200), commands the 
entrance to the Persian Gulf. 


Qatar (Sheikdom) 

Qatar occupies the whole of the Qatar 
peninsula in the Persian Gulf. It is ruled, 
under British protection, by Sheik Abdul- 
lah ibn Jasim eth Thani. The whole area is 
claimed by Saudi Arabia. Oil deposits are 
being explored by a subsidiary of the Iraq 
Petroleum Co. 


Trucial Coast (Sheikdoms) 

This area, extending along part of the 
Gulf of Oman and the southern coast of 
the Persian Gulf, is ruled by 7 semi-inde- | 
pendent sheiks. Treaties signed with Brit-— 
ain in 1853 and 1892 provided that the 
sheiks should not cede or sell any part of 
their land to any other power. 

Yemen (Kingdom) 

Yemen is an independent state occupy- 
ing the southwestern extremity of the pen- 
insula. Its ruler is Imam Ahmad, who suc- 
ceeded to the throne, March, 1948, after 
insurgents murdered his father, King 
Yahya. 

Its sovereign status was confirmed by the 
Treaty of San‘a with Britain and India 
(Feb. 11, 1934) and the Treaty of Taif con- 
cluded with Saudi Arabia at the cessation 
of hostilities between the two states on 
May 13, 1934. The people are permanently 
settled and are for the most part engaged 
in agriculture, fishing and trade. Chief 
products are Mocha, coffee, and sheep and 
goat skins. Much of the trade goes through ~ 
the port of Aden. The capital and principal 
town is San‘a (population about 25,000). 

(For Aden and Bahrein Islands, see 
British Commonwealth: Asia) 
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- Argentina (Republic) 
(Reptiblica Argentina) 

Area: 1,079,965 square miles. 

Population (census 1947): 16,108,573 (est. 
1948, 16,300,000) (approx. 97% of European 
descent, chiefly Spanish and Italian; 3% 
Indian and other). 

Density per square mile: 14.9. 

President: Juan D. Perén. 

Principal cities (census 1947): Buenos 
Aires, 3,000,371 (capital and chief port); 
Rosario, 464,688 (flour milling); Cdérdoba, 
351,644 (northwest farming center); Ave- 
Naneda, 279,572 (industrial suburb of 
(suburb of 
Buenos Aires); La Plata, 271,738 (seaport; 
meat packing). 

Monetary unit: Peso. 

Languages: Spanish (official), Italian. 

Religion: Roman Catholic (state-sup- 
ported). 


HISTORY. A wedge-shaped nation in 
southeastern South America about a third 
as large as the U. S., Argentina was beset 
in 1949-50 by economic troubles—falling 
production, dollar shortage and shrinking 
markets; but its basic economy remained 
strong. Despite periodic disagreements with 
the U. S., Argentina continued to co-oper- 
ate in hemispheric affairs while solidifying 
its relations with neighboring South Amer- 
ican nations, 


Discovered in 1516 by the Spaniard Juan 
Diaz de Solis, Argentina developed slowly 
under Spanish colonial rule. Buenos Aires 
was settled permanently in 1580 and be- 
came a prosperous city; the cattle industry 
of the Argentine pampas was thriving as 
early as 1600. 


Invading British forces were expelled in 
1806-07, and when Napoleon conquered 
Spain, the Argentinians set up their own 
government in the name of the Spanish 
King in 1810. On July 9, 1816, independence 
was formally declared. Internal dissension, 
particularly between Buenos Aires and the 
provinces, was put down under the dictator 
Juan Manuel de Rosas, who brought about 
unification from 1829 to 1852. Rosas was 
overthrown by Justo José de Urquiza, who 
became the first president under the 1853 
constitution, modeled after that of the 
U. S. 

Argentina made great material progress 
under Presidents Sarmiento (1868-74), 
Avellaneda (1874-80) and Roca (1880-86). 
The secret ballot was introduced in 1910 by 
President Roque Sdéenz Pefia. 

President Hipdlito Irigoyen (1916-22) re- 
fused to abandon Argentinian neutrality 
in World War I. Re-elected in 1928, Iri- 
goyen, a radical, was ousted two years later 
by a conservative revolution led by Gen- 
eral José Uriburu. The latter’s successor, 
General Agustin Justo (1932-38) followed 
@& moderate policy and undertook a large 


“public works program. Under the leader- 


bai 


ship of a former radical, Roberto M. Ortiz, 


Argentina proclaimed neutrality at the 
outbreak of World War II, but in general 
co-operated in hemispheric defense pro- 
grams, 


Ortiz resigned because of illness in June, 
1940, and was succeeded by Vice President 
Ramon Castillo, a conservative, whose re- 
gime was toppled in June, 1948, by a revolt 
led by General Pedro P. Ramirez. The latter 
abolished all political parties and broke 
relations with the Axis on Jan. 26, 1944, 
after disclosures of German spy activity in 
Argentina. A clique of army officers, appar- 
ently fearing that this would lead to war 
with Germany, replaced Ramirez on Feb. 
24, 1944, with General Edelmiro Farrell, ~ 

In the closing months of World War II, 
Farrell’s regime declared war on the Axis 
(March 27, 1945) and signed the Act of 
Chapultepec the following April 4. Diplo- 
matic recognition and admission to the 
U.N. followed, Juan D. Perén, then an army 
colonel, emerged as strongman and won 
the 1946 presidential elections. Congress 
became completely controlled by Perdén 
supporters. 


In Feb., 1948, Argentina unsuccessfully 
reasserted its century-old claim to the 
British-owned Falkland Islands and de- 
pendent areas in Antarctica. 


GOVERNMENT. Argentina is a federal 
union of fourteen provinces and ten ter- 
ritories. Under the new constitution pro- 
mulgated in 1949, a president and vice 
president are elected every six years by 
direct popular vote. The president appoints 
his cabinet. The vice president presides 
over the Senate but has no other powers. 
Both executives are eligible for re-election. 
The National Congress has two houses—a 
thirty-member Senate popularly elected 
for six-year terms, and a Chamber of 
Deputies (one for each 100,000 electors) 
popularly elected for six years, one-half the 
membership of each house being renewed 
every three years. , 

Each province has its own constitution, 
elected governor, legislature and judiciary, 
but the president may in a crisis take over 
the local government. 

The president, with Senate approval, ap- 

points for life-terms the judges of the 
federal supreme court, five courts of ap- 
peal, and district courts (at least one in 
each province). 
DEFENSE. Under legislation enacted Nov. 
29, 1946, all men and women 12 to 50 are 
subject to military service at the presi- 
dent’s discretion. Service from. 20 to 22 is 
compulsory. Active army strength in 1950 
was estimated at 100,000; a complete mod- 
ernization program was under way. 

The air force has about 150 combat 
planes. The navy in 1949 totaled approxi- 
mately 95,000 tons, including two modern- 
ized battleships, three Hight cruisers and 
11 fleet destroyers. The budgetary allot= 
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ment for defense in 1950 was about 25 per 
cent. 


EDUCATION. Argentina’s estimated illiter-" 


acy rate of 7-10 per cent is the lowest in 
all Latin America. Education is free, secu- 
lar and compulsory between six and four- 
teen. In 1949 there were 14,649 primary 
schools with 2,074,233 pupils, 1,414 public 
and private secondary, normal and special 
schools with 240,976 students, and 6 uni- 
versities with 88,823 students. 


AGRICULTURE, A farming and stock- 
Taising nation, Argentina devotes 41 per 
cent of its area to pasture and 11 per cent 
to cultivation. More than 70 per cent of 
the cultivated land is planted in cereals— 
wheat, corn, linseed and oats. In 1948-49 
about 13,590,000 acres were devoted to 
wheat alone. About 20 per cent is in alfalfa 
for stock feed. Cotton, sugar cane and 
fruits are important, and Argentina is the 
world’s largest producer of yerba maté 
(Paraguay tea), the national beverage. The 
1949 wine production of 2'75,000,000 gallons 
was about 10 per cent above normal. 


Estimated crop production for 1949, in 
short tons, was as follows: wheat 6,000,- 
000, oats 638,000, barley 715,000, rye 242,- 
000, linseed 704,000, corn 5,500,000 (1948), 
ginned cotton 102,000, and sugar cane 
6,765,000 (1947-48). 

Cattle raising predominates on the pam- 
pas, especially in Buenos Aires province. 
Sheep raising is more important in Pata- 
gonia. In 1947 there were 41,268,470 cattle, 
50,856,556 sheep, 2,981,406 hogs and 7,237,- 
663 horses. Wool production in 1949 was 
220,000 short tons. 


MANUFACTURING. Industrial expansion 
was accelerated during World War II by 
the shortage of imports, but industry is 
still closely allied to agriculture. The prin- 
cipal industry is meat refrigeration, fol- 
lowed by flour milling, textiles, sugar 
refining, dairy products, quebracho extrac- 
tion and wine. In 1941 there were 57,940 
industrial establishments (101,884 in 1947); 
products were valued at 6,33'7,000,000 pesos 
(7,800,000,000 in 1943). The number of in- 
dustrial workers averaged 1,169,000 in 1948. 
TRADE. Argentina’s trade position, favor- 
able in the immediate postwar period, de- 
teriorated steadily in subsequent years as 
dollar exchange became scarcer. Trade sta- 
tistics are as follows (in millions of pesos) : 


1947 1948* 1949* 

‘Exports 5,505 5,465 3,717 

Imports 5,349 5,341 4,645 
* Provisional. 


Exports in 1949 included meat, wool, 
hides, and other animal products (50.5 per 
cent), agricultural products (45.0 per cent) 
and forest products (2.3 per cent). Imports 
included machinery (21.5 per cent), tex- 
tiles (18.6 per cent) and iron and steel 
(16.3 per cent). Exports went principally to 


Britain (23 per cent), Brazil (11 per cent) 
and the U.S. (11 per cent). Principal sup-~ 
pliers were Italy (16 per cent), Britain (15 
per cent) and the U.S. (14 per cent). 


COMMUNICATIONS. According to Lloyd’s 
Register, the merchant fleet on June 30, 
1949, consisted of 357 steamers and motor- 
ships (100 tons and over) aggregating 814,-: 
274 gross tons, an increase of 180.2 per cent 
over 1939. The chief Argentine ports are 
Buenos Aires, second only to New York in 
the western hemisphere, and La Plata, 
both on the Plata estuary; and Rosario, a 
port on the Parand River. 


Railway mileage is about 27,000, nearly 
all of which radiates outward from Buenos 
Aires. With the purchase in 1947-48 of 
the British- and French-owned railways, 
the system is now government-owned. 
Highway mileage is upwards of 300,000, 
largely unimproved. Telephones in 1949 
totaled 679,335; broadcasting stations 72 
(1946), and radio sets 1,250,000. The air- 
transportation system is government- 
owned; domestic air routes extend as far 
south as Tierra del Fuego. Direct inter- 
national connections with the rest of the 
world are maintained by 11 international 
airlines. 


FINANCE, The 1950 budget, as presented 
to Congress, totaled 11,258,100,000 pesos, 
distributed as follows: national adminis- 
tration, 4,870,000,000 pesos (covered by 
general revenue); public works, 964,800,000 
pesos (to be covered by borrowing); spe- 
cial accounts, 400,900,000 pesos (self- 
balancing); autonomous agencies, 5,022,- 
400,000 pesos (self-balancing). In addition, 
1,253,200,000 pesos were allotted for the 
five-year plan. The national debt on June 
30, 1949 (excluding bonds held by’ Treas- 
ury) totaled 13,992,100,000 pesos, almost all 
of which was internal. 

TOPOGRAPHY. Second in South America 
to Brazil in size and population, Argen- 
tina is about 2,070 miles long and 860 
miles wide at the maximum, In general, 
the country is a plain, rising westward 
from the Atlantic to the Chilean border 
and the towering Andes peaks, including 
Aconcagua, 22,835 feet, the highest peak 
in the world outside Asia. The northern 
area, of the Argentine plain is the swampy 
and partly wooded Gran Chaco, South of 
that to the Rio Negro are the rolling, fer- 
tile pampas, rich for agriculture and graz- 
ing, and supporting most of Argentina's 
population. Next southward is Patagonia, 
a region of cool, arid steppes with some 
wooded and fertile sections. The eastern 
part of Tierra del Fuego, the island south- 
ern tip of South America, belongs to 
Argentina. 


CLIMATE. Except for the northern Gran 
Chaco, which has mild winters and torrid 
summers, Argentina lies in the south tem- 
perate zone. The Pampas region hascan — 


ustria ; 
average temperature of 60°, and freezing 
is rare. Temperature extremes increase 


progressively southward: All over Argen- 
_ tina, January is the warmest month and 
_ June and July are coolest, At Buenos Aires, 
_ the mean annual temperature in January- 
_ February is about 73°; in June-July, 50°. 
The heaviest rainfall, over sixty inches a 
year, hits the Gran Chaco, while on the 
“pampas it ranges from twenty inches in 
the west to forty in the northeast, 


RIVERS. The three great rivers forming 
the Plata system—the Parané, Paraguay 
and Uruguay—are important commercial 
. arteries in northern Argentina. Rosario 
and Santa Fé, 260 and 360 miles respec- 
tively above Buenos Aires on the Parana, 
are accessible to ocean vessels. Many other 
river ports lie along the three streams’ 
total navigable length of 1,997 miles.- 


MINERALS. Argentina must import most 
- Of nearly every mineral it uses. Oil is 
produced in Patagonia (1949: 22,500,000 
barrels), and there is small mining of 
tungsten, lead, gold, zinc, tin, silver and 
— beryllium. The government announced dis- 
covery of uranium deposits in Feb., 19477. 
Coal and coke imports in 1949 amounted 

to 1,361,766 metric tons. 


FORESTS. The Gran Chaco area is the 
world’s chief source of quebracho extract. 
“Total exports of this tanning agent ob- 
tained from quebracho logs in 1949 were 
137,926 tons, of which 27,961 tons were re- 
exported from Paraguay. Other forest prod- 
ucts-—-hardwoods, dyewoods, lignum vitae, 
red quebracho, medicinal gums and other 
tannins—are consumed locally for the 
‘most part. 


Austria (Republic) 
(Osterreich) 


- Area: 32,388 square miles, 

: Population (est. 1949): 7,090,122 (prac- 
tically all Austrian). 

Density per square mile: 218.9. 

Allied Council: Walter J. Donnelly 
«. 8. A.); Lt. Gen. V. P. Sviridov 
U.S.S.R.) ; Sir Harold A. Caccia (United 
Kingdom); Lt. Gen. Emile-Marie Bé- 
thouart (France). 

President: Dr. Karl Renner. 

Chancellor: Leopold Figi. 

' Principal cities (est. 1948): Vienna, 
1,750,000 (capital, industrial center); Graz, 
248,000 (industrial center); Linz, 200, 000 
(Danube port); Innsbruck, 103,000 (Tyro- 
lean tourist center). 

Monetary unit: Schilling. 

Language: German. 


Religions (est.): Roman _ Catholic, 
93.68%; Protestant, 3.11%; Jewish, 2.93%; 
unknown, .28%. 


HISTORY. Austria, lying at the western 
edge of the “iron curtain” in central Eu- 
rope, continued to be occupied by foreign 

ops in 1950. After the Foreign Ministers 


Conference at Paris in May and June, 1949, 
hope for independence revived when the = 
Big Four agreed to prepare a draft treaty 
for Austria; but in 1950 no further progress f 
was made. a 

The history of Austria before World War — 
I was largely that of the Austro-Hungarian a 
Empire and the Hapsburg dynasty. Its — 
origin was in the province of Ostmark, 
separated from Bavaria and given to heo- 
pold of Babenberg (A.D. 976) by the Holy 
Roman Emperor, Otto II. It was ruled by 
the Babenbergs until 1246, and later | 
passed to Ottakar of Bohemia, who lost it 
to Rudolf of Hapsburg (1276). In 1487, the © 
three kingdoms of Austria, Hungary and ~ 
Bohemia were united under the rule of — 
Albert V. For thzee centuries thereafter, 
despite almost constant warfare, the states 
remained for the most part under a single i 
crown. The Hapsburgs gradually added to — 
their possessions, until Charles V, duri 
the 16th century, ruled a vast part of 
Europe. Emperor Francis I laid down the — 
Holy Roman crown in 1806 at the height — 
of the Napoleonic Wars, in which Austria — 
with her allies was finally victorious. In- 
fluence in Germany was lost through de- 
feat by Prussia in the Seven Weeks’ War 
(1866). In 1867, the Dual Monarchy of 
Austria and Hungary was established, 
united in the person of the sovereign, | 
Franz Josef I, who ruled until 1916. 


Following the defeat of the Central 
Powers in World War I, the republic o 
Austria was established in Nov., 1918. It 
was confined to its present borders by the 
Treaties of St, Germain (1919) and Trianon 
(1920). The years immediately following 
the war were a period of privation, dissen~ 
sion and riots, with Austrian currency be-— 
coming worthless and the nation bankr 
Establishment of a semi-dictatorship 
Engelbert Dollfuss, who had become Ch 
cellor in 1932, was followed by an 
successful Socialist revelt (Feb., 1934) 
an attempted Nazi coup d’état which 
failed, although Dolifuss was killed. He 
was succeeded by Kurt von Schuschni 
whose futile efforts to maintain. Austr 
independence ended (March 12, 1938) with 
the bloodless occupation of Austria py 
German troops. Hitler proclaimed the 4 
schluss of Germany and Austria the:x ne 
day. 

Following the liberation of Vienna 
the Red Army (April 13, 1945), Dr. 
Renner, veteran Socialist, formed a pr 
visional government. Elections held Nc 
25, 1945, resulted in victory for the Pe 
Party, whose leader, Leopold Figl, be 
chancellor. Dr. Renner was elected pre 
ident of the Second Austrian Rep bl 
(Dec. 20, 1945). : i 

In the years following World War II 
there seemed little prospect that Aust: 
would soon regain her independenc 
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the Big Four could not agree on funda- 
mental issues of reparations and territorial 
settlement, Then, at the Foreign Ministers 
Conference in Paris during May-June, 1949, 
the Big Four reached preliminary agree- 
ment on a. draft treaty for Austria, 
the terms to include restoration of the 
1987 boundaries (thus ignoring Yugoslav 
claims) and return of German-owned as- 
sets seized by the U.S.S.R. Austria was to 
pay Russia $150,000,000 for the latter. Later 
negotiations among the Big Four bogged 
down, however. 


ALLIED MILITARY GOVERNMENT. Since 
World War II, Austria within its 1937 fron- 
tiers has been divided into four national 
zones, as is the city of Vienna. The Allied 
Council and the inter-Allied governing 
authority of Vienna consist of the ranking 
officers of the four participating nations— 
the U. S., Britain, France and the U.S.S.R. 
Under an agreement signed by the four 
powers June 28, 1946, the Council’s func- 
tions are supervisory rather than adminis- 
trative. 


NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. Austria is a 
federal republic comprised of nine provy- 


inces (including Vienna), each of which. 


has its own elected assembly for the con- 
' trol of regional affairs. The federal parlia- 
ment consists of two houses—the Bundes- 
rat whose 50 members are chosen by 
the provincial assemblies and the Na- 
tionalrat whose 165 members are chosen 
by national election. The president of the 
republic is elected by parliament in joint 


pe session for a six-year term. The govern- 


ment is administered by the chancellor 
and his cabinet. Party standing in the 
Nationalrat after the elections of Oct. 9, 
1949, was as follows: People’s Party 177, 
Socialist. 67, Independent 16, Communist 5. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
_ In 1948-49, Austria had 5,016 primary 
- schools with 829,326 pupils, 695 secondary 
and training schools with 73,949 pupils and 
4 universities with 17,180 students (1948). 


Agriculture employs more than one- 
third of the population but the country 
' is heavily dependent on imported food- 

“stuffs. About 90 per cent of the total area 
_~ is classified as productive; of this area, 
about 40 per cent is intensively cultivated 
as plowland, meadowland, gardens and 
vineyards. The amount under plow is 
relatively small, and mixed farming pre- 
dominates. Rye and wheat are the lead- 
ing cereals with 1949 production amount- 
ing to 365,400 and 350,400 metric tons, 
respectively, followed by oats (285,600 tons) 
and barley (198,700 tons). Potato produc- 
tion was 2,008,200 tons, Other crops include 
sugar beets, flax, fruits and tobacco. 

Stock raising and dairy farming both 
in the Alpine pastures and the lowlands 
of the east are of importance. In 1949 


there were 2,202,829 cattle, 1,926,983 hogs 
and 374,992 sheep. 


Austria is primarily an industrial coun- 
try, having, in 1948, 328,728 industrial es- 
tablishments with 1,978,000 workers (1949). 
The metallurgical, engineering, textile and 
wood industries are most important. Styria 
is responsible for almost all the iron and 
steel production, which included in 1949 
834,574 metric tons of steel and 837,748 
tons of pig iron. 


Legislation providing for the national- 
ization of 70 firms, comprising a substan- 
tial portion of Austrian basic industry, 
was enacted late in 1946. Most of the 
industrially important regions are in the 
Soviet zone. 


The constantly unfavorable prewar trade 
balance was offset in part by international 
loans and in part by invisible exports, such 
as tourist expenditures, income from for- 
eign investments and transit trade. 


Trade statistics are as follows (in mil- 
lions of schillings) : 


1947 1948 1949 

Exports 842 1,984 3,229 
Imports: 

commercial 1,191 2,209 4,477 

relief and ERP 2,120 2,630 1,867 


Principal sources of commercial imports 
in 1949 were Germany (16 per cent), Italy 
(12 per cent), Czechoslovakia (8.7 per 
cent) and Britain (6.3 per cent). Chief 
customers were Italy (18 per cent), Ger- 
many (7.7 per cent), Czechoslovakia (7.2 
per cent) and Yugoslavia (6.7 per cent). 
The leading exports were iron producis 
(18 per cent), timber (15 per cent), pig 
iron and paper. 

The construction of railways and roads 
has been hampered by physical difficulties. 
There were 3,762 miles of railway in 
1949, partly electrified. Water traffic is re- 
stricted for the most part to the Danube 
River, The major river ports are Linz and, 
especially, Vienna, which is also an im- 
portant rail, road and air center. 

Government revenue was estimated at 
9,617,200,000 schillings in 1950 and expend- 
iture at 9,617,100,000 schillings. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE. Austria covers an area about 
equal to that of Scotland and includes 
much of the mountainous territory of 
the eastern Alps (about 92.3 per cent 
of the country is classified as mountain- 
ous). From the Rhine Valley, Austria’s 
western frontier, these ranges cross the 
country from west to east, merging on 
the north and northeast into the Danube 
Valley and the open Vienna basin. On the 
east and southeast, the ranges merge into 
the forested foothills overlooking the un- 
dulating countryland of western Hungary. 
The country contains many snowfields, 
glaciers and snow-capped peaks. The -prin-= 


cn 
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west ‘ae crosses Rooriherns “Austria, 


Austria possesses valuable mineral re- 
sources. In Styria lies one of the largest 
European deposits of iron ore. Copper is 
mined in Salzburg, Tyrol and lower Aus- 
_ tria, and lead and zinc in Carinthia. Other 
_ mimerals include bauxite, graphite, sulfur 
and manganese. Fuel resources comprise 
small coal deposits in lower Austria and 
large quantities of lignite, found every- 
where except in Salzburg. Production in 
1949 was 3,815,550 metric tons. Large sup- 
plies of coal and coke must be imported, 
“but extensive water power resources are 
available for exploitation. Petroleum fields 
in the Zistersdorf and Miihlberg areas, 
both in the Soviet zone, produced an 
estimated 5,400,000 barrels in 1949. 


Variety is the keynote of Austria’s cli- 
mate. The mean annual temperature in 


, the north ranges between 45° and 48°, and. 


- in no month does the average exceed 68°. 

Most of the rainfall occurs during summer. 

In the Tyrol, mild winters and warm sum- 

_— mers (with temperatures often higher than 

68°) are customary; maximum precipita- 

tion is in spring and summer. The mean 

_ annual temperature of Vienna is 49.4°, and 
- the range about 40°. 


Belgium (Kingdom) 
: (Royaume de Beigique— 
? Koninkrijk Belgié) 
Area: 11,783 square miles.* 
Population (est. Dee. 31, 1949): 8,625,- 
084 (Walloon, Flemish). 


- -Density per square mile: 731.9. 
x ; peovercien (in retirement): King Leo- 


Prince Royal: Prince Baudouin. 


, Premier: Joseph Pholien. 

* Principal cities (est. 1948, including sub- 
 urbs): Brussels (Bruxelles), 1,296,687 
, Capital); Antwerp (Anvers), 794,280 (port 
‘8 commercial center); Liége, 573,176 


on and steel); Ghent (Gand), 442,792 
textiles). 
Monetary unit: Belgian franc. 
Languages: French, Flemish. 
Religion: Predominantly Roman Catho- 
lic. 
“ going small area taken over from Germany in 


HISTORY. In 1914 and again in 1940, 
_ Belgium was crushed by German armies 
_ because its position in the Low Country 
area made it a highway on the invasion 
route to France. Highly industrialized, a 
bit larger than Maryland and second most 
densely populated nation in Europe, Bel- 
- glum emerged from World War II in fair 
_ economic condition but, politically, the 
-_ country suffered crisis after crisis in 

rt struggle between conservatives and 
nents of the left, especially over the 


. forced him to agree to turn over his power 


return of King Deopela’ III to the throne. 
Leopold returned to Belgium on July 22, 
1950, but violent Socialist-led rioting — 


to his son, Baudouin, on Aug. 1. 


Perhaps the earliest mention of the Bel- : 
gians in history was in 57-50 B.c., when — 2 
they were conquered by Julius Caesar. In 
the Middle Ages the Belgian towns became _ 
wealthy and virtually autonomous as great 
textile centers. Belgium became part of — 
Burgundy in 1385 and, later, part of — 
the Spanish domains of Charles V. By the 
Treaty of Utrecht, in 17138, Belgium went 
to Austria, though retaining its autonomy, ~ 
and from 1792 to 1815 it held a similar 
status under France. United with the 
Kingdom of the Netherlands by the Con- 
gress of Vienna in 1815, the Belgians ri 
volted and proclaimed independence F 
Oct. 4, 1830, choosing as their) sovereign — 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. Taking the title 
of King Leopold I, he ruled from 1831 to F 
1865. 

Belgium progressed peaceably anne Leo- 
pold I and his son, Leopold I, who reigned 
from 1865 to 1909, and was succeeded by 
his nephew, Albert I (1909-34). rs 


Despite heroic Belgian resistance under 
the personal leadership of Albert, the 
country was overrun hy the Germans 
1914 and occupied throughout World ' 
I. The treaty of 1919 gave Belgium 7 
regions of Moresnet, Eupen and Malmé 
and a mandate over Ruanda-Urundi 
Africa, a : 


As World War II approached, Belgium 
strove to protect its legal neutrality; at the 
same time the nation rearmed rapidly 
built a strong series of fortifications, — 
pecially along the Albert Canal. But th 
defenses were no great obstacle to 
Germans, who invaded the country ‘fo 
the second time in a generation on fa: 
10, 1940. 


King Leopold III, who had succeeded. 
father upon the latter’s death in a mo 


Belgians to surrender to the Nazis a 
was taken prisoner on May 28, 1940—e 


cabinet of Hubert Pierlot escaped from t 
country and set up a government-in- 
in London. When that government re 
turned to Belgium on Sept. 7, 1944, ; 
Leopold’s brother, Prince Charles, 
elected regent (Leopold was still a pr 
oner). Pierlot, a Catholic, became hea 
a coalition government. He was suc« 
in Feb., 1945, by Achille van Acker 

The Christian Socialists (Catholics 
a plurality in the elections of Fe 
1946. Their pro-Leopold stand prevent 
them from taking office, however, : 
country was ruled by the Liberal- 
Communist cabinets of Van Ac. 
31, 1946) and Camille Huysmans 


‘i 
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1946) until March, 1947, when Socialist 
Paul-Henri Spaak formed a  Socialist- 
Christian Socialist coalition cabinet. He 
Was succeeded by Gaston Eyskens, a Chris- 
tian Socialist, who succeeded in forming a 
Christian Socialist-Liberal cabinet on Aug. 
10, 1949, to end the political stalemate 
which followed the elections of June 26, 
1949. He and his cabinet resigned on Mar. 
19, 1950, following a national referendum 
on Mar. 12 in which 57.7 per cent of the 
electorate voted for Leopold’s return. In 
elections held June 4, 1950, the Christian 
Socialists won control of the Chamber of 
Deputies; and on June 8, Jean Duvieusart 
became premier at the head of a Christian 
Socialist cabinet. 

On March 17, 1948, Belgium signed a 
90-year defense treaty with Britain, France, 
Luxemburg and the Netherlands, and in 
April, 1949, the nation joined the North 
Atlantic alliance. 

Leopold III was born Nov. 3, 1901; in 
1926 he married Princess Astrid of Sweden. 


' They had three children, of whom Prince 
 Baudouin (born Sept. 7, 1930) is Prince 


Royal. Under the retirement arrangement 
of Aug. 1, 1950, Leopold will abdicate when 
Baudouin is 21, 

Astrid was killed in 1935 in an automo- 
bile accident. On Sept. 11, 1941, while he 
was a German prisoner, Leopold married a 
commoner, Marie Baels. She renounced the 
title of queen upon marriage; and became 
Princess de Réthy. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the 1831 constitu- 
tion, Belgium is a constitutional, heredi- 


_-tary monarchy. The king’s authority is 


delegated to the ministers whom he ap- 
points and dismisses to conform with the 
parliamentary majority. The ministers who 
constitute the cabinet must have the con- 
fidence of parliament, which consists of a 


4 212-member chamber of deputies popularly 


elected, and a senate of varying member- 


ship, elected both directly and indirectly. 


All members serve for four years unless 
one or both houses are dissolved by the 
King, in which case new elections must be 


_ held in forty days. Belgium’s nine prov- 


- inces and 2,670 communes have crown- 


). 


_ appointed officials but retain considerable 
' autonomy with locally-elected councils. 


The election of June 4, 1950, returned 
108 Christian Socialists (as against 105 in 
the June, 1949, election), 77 Socialists (66), 
20 Liberals (29) and 7 Communists (12) to 


_ the Chamber of Deputies. 


The army’s strength in 1949 was officially 
Placed at 67,360, organized in one army 
corps of two divisions, In the British zone 
of Germany, Belgium had several thousand 
men. In Belgian Congo were 18,000 men 
in three brigades of native troops with 
Belgian officers. The air force has about 
110 combat planes, The navy, abolished in 
1928, was reformed after World War I and 


in 1949 had 2 sloops, 1 frigate and minor 


craft. 


EDUCATION. Education, free and univer- 
sal for children from six to fourteen, is 
under state control in three divisions: 
primary, intermediate and higher. Primary 
schools in 1947-48 numbered 8,697 with 
788,514 pupils; state secondary schools, 345 
with 87,218 pupils; and normal schools, 157 
with 10,888 students. There are four 
universities: official, Ghent and Liége; un- 
Official (private), Brussels and Louvain 
with a total of 15,000 students in 1948. 
There are also private schools, many under 
religious auspices. 


AGRICULTURE. About 60 per cent of the 
total area is under cultivation, and one- 
half the farmed area is devoted to forage 
crops. Principal crops in 1949 (in metric 
tons) were wheat, 425,000; rye, 260,000; 
barley, 172,133 (1948); oats, 384,522 (1948); 
and sugar beets, 1,925,000. Other crops are 
fodder beets, flax and fruit. The pastoral 
industry, especially dairy farming, flour- 
ishes. In 1948-49, Belgium had 1,688,000 
cattle, 113,000 sheep and 1,074,000 hogs, 


MANUFACTURING. Belgium is one of the 
most highly industrialized nations in Eu- 
rope, largely because of vast, readily ac- 
cessible coal reserves. Industry has not 
advanced, however, at the expense of agri- 
culture; the Belgian economy is based on 
both. In Jan., 1948, there were 248,128 
industrial establishments with 1,000,010 
workers. 

The metallurgical, textile and building 
industries are important. Associated with 
iron and steel is a considerable engineer- 
ing industry, shipbuilding in Antwerp, and 
machinery and railway stock in Brussels. 
The centuries-old textile industry produces 
linen (Courtrai); cotton (the southeast) ; 
and synthetic fibers. Antwerp, using the 
output of mines in the Congo and Angola, 
rivals Amsterdam in diamond cutting. 

Foreign trade is especially vital to the 
Belgian economy. The Belgian-Dutch-Lux- 
emburg customs union (Benelux), estab- 
lished on Jan. 1, 1948, is one of the five 
great trading areas in the world. Trade 
of Belgium and Luxemburg (in billions of 
francs) is as follows: 


1947 1948 1949* 

Exports 61.5 74.1 19.7 

Imports 84.9 87.0 81.1 
* Provisional, 


Chief customers in 1949 were the Nether- 
lands 15 per cent, Germany 11 per cent, 
Britain 9 per cent, France 7 per cent and 
the U. S. 5 per cent. Leading sources of im- 
ports were the U.S. 18 per cent, France 10 
per cent, Britain 9 per cent and the Nether- 
lands 9 per cent. Chief exports in 1948 
were iron and steel and products, 30 per 
cent; wool and manufactures, 7 per cent; 
fertilizers, 4.7 per cent; and mechanical 


products, non-electrical, 4.2 per cent... 
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COMMUNICATIONS. Inland transporta- 
tion facilities are highly developed, Rail- 
road mileage is 3,090. Navigable waterways 
total 998 mi,, including the well-developed 
canal system. Before World War II, Bel- 
gium had the second largest river fleet on 
the Rhine. Highway mileage in 1948 totaled 
6,660, mostly improved. The merchant 
fleet on Jan. 1, 1949, totaled 91 ships (over 
100 tons) of 279,140 net tons. Sabena, the 
government-controlled airline, flew 1,204,- 
000,000 passenger-miles in 1949, 

FINANCE. Recent data are as follows (in 
billions of francs) : 


Ca 1948* 


1949* 1950* 

Revenue 65.6 69.4 62.0 

Expenditure 19,1 71.6 62.0 
* Budget estimate. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES; 
CLIMATE, The northern third of Belgium 
is a plain extending eastward from the 
coast of the North Sea. North of the Sam- 
bre-Meuse Rivers is a low plateau, varying 
from 250 to more than 600 feet in height, 

_ and to the south lies the Ardennes plateau, 
' rising to a maximum of about 2,300 feet. 
The shallowness of the North Sea off Bel- 
gium precludes the development of good 
harbors; some of the port advantages of 
Antwerp, on the Schelde River, are offset 
by the fact that the approaches to it are 
through Dutch territory. 


The principal mineral is coal; produc- 
tion in 1949 was 27,852,000 metric tons. 
The Ardennes coalfield, now nearly ex- 
hausted, extends southward into France. 
The Campine field, comparatively new, lies 
in the northeast, Iron ore, lead and zinc 
also are mined, principally in the Ar- 
dennes, Belgian mining, highly developed, 
normally employs about 200,000 people. 

Forests cover about 20 per cent of Bel- 
gium, but their products are relatively un- 
important, Fishing is vital in the economy. 
The 1948 catch was about 64,440 metric 
tons. 


The climate is temperate. Ostend, on the 
sea, has an average annual temperature 
of 49° and annual rainfall of 27.5 inches, 
about like that of Chicago. Baraque Michel, 
in the Ardennes heights, has an average 
temperature of 43°, rainfall of 59.5 inches, 
and considerable snow in the winter. 


Belgian Colonial Empire 


Area Native pop. 
. mi.) 


Country (est. 1949) 


Belgian Congo 
(colony) 
Ruanda-Urundi 
(U. N. trust terri- 
tory) 
* 1948. 


BELGIAN CONGO—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Léopoldville (population 1948: 
126,115; Europeans, 7,244). 


904,974 10,914,208 


20,120 3,779 ,000* 
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Governor General: Eugéne Jungers. 

Foreign trade (1948)*: exports, 10,817,- 
465,000 fr.; imports, 8,383,140,000 fr.; chief 
exports, copper, cotton, palm oil, gold. 

Agricultural exports (1948, in metric 
tons): cotton, 51,224; coffee, 30,545. 

Mineral production (1948, in metric 
tons): copper (smelter), 157,397; tin (in- 
gots), 3,921; diamonds, mainly industrial, 
11,250,000 carats; gold, 10,103 kg.; zine 
(concentrates), 112,822; uranium. 

Forest exports (1948, in metric tons): 
palm oil, 110,387; palm kernels, 83,375; gum 
eopal, 10,919; rubber, 5,072. 

* Including Ruanda-Urundi. 


The mineral-rich Belgian Congo, in cen- 
tral Africa, with a narrow outlet to the 
Atlantic through the northwestern tip of 
Portuguese Angola, was acquired Nov. 15, 
1908, by the Belgian state from the Bel- 
gian king, Leopold II. The latter had 
backed exploration of the area by the Eng- 
lish explorer, H. M. Stanley, and in 1885 
had been recognized by the great powers 
as personal sovereign and proprietor of the 
Congo Free State, as it was then called. 
The area is now administered by a gov- 
ernor general responsible to the cabinet 
minister for the colonies. The governor 
general has unrestricted executive and leg- 
islative powers, and the colony has no 
representative institutions of its own. Dur- 
ing World War II it furnished vital war 
materials to the Allies. The European pop- 
ulation in 1948 was 44,305, of whom 31,889 
were Belgians. 


RUANDA-URUNDI—Status: U. N. trust 
territory, united administratively with the 
Belgian Congo. ; 

Capital: Usumbura. 

Governor General: Eugéne JUnEOT 

Principal products: tin, coffee, gold, cot- 
ton, hides. 


Ruanda-Urundi, in east Africa, was as- 
signed to Belgium as a mandate by the 
League of Nations at the end of World 
War I, before which it was a portion of 
German East Africa. It is administered 
under the direction of the governor general 
of the Belgian Congo by a vice governor 
general. The area, placed under U. N. 
trusteeship in Dec., 1946, is largely moun- 
tainous, with livestock grazing the prin- 
cipal native activity. 


Bhutan (Kingdom) 


Area: approx. 18,000 square miles. 
A ab meas (est.): 390,000 Gnostly Bho- 
tiya). 
Density per square mile: 16.7. 
Ruler: Mansraes Sir Jig-me Wang-chuk, 
Capital: Punakha. 
Monetary unit: Indian rupee. 
Language: Tibetan dialect. 
Religion: Buddhism. 


HISTORY. Bhutan is a semi-independent 
state lying on the southeast slope of the 
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Himalayas, bordered on the north and east 
by Tibet and on the south and west by the 
Republic of India. The area is said to have 
been invaded and settled by Tibetan troops 
in the 9th century a.p. After almost a cen- 
tury of conflict between the Bhutanese and 
the British in India, British troops invaded 
the country in 1865 and negotiated an 
agreement under which Britain undertook 
to pay an annual allowance to Bhutan 
on condition of good behavior, A treaty 
signed with India in Aug., 1949, increased 
this subsidy and placed Bhutan’s foreign 
affairs under Indian control. 


Until 1907 Bhutan’s government was 
under the dual control of the clergy and 
laity, but the country is now ruled by a 
hereditary maharaja. 


The dominant people are the Bhotiyas, 
who are of Tibetan origin, speak a Tibetan 
dialect, and profess the same form of Bud- 
dhism as is prevalent in Tibet. 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. The chief crops 
are rice, corn and millet; the fields, laid 
out on hillside terraces, are watered by an 
ingenious system of irrigation. Bhutan is 
famous for its small though sturdy moun- 
tain ponies. The chief industries are metal 
work, cloth weaving and fine basket and 
mat work. Trade is insignificant, and much 
of it is conducted by barter. 


NATURAL FEATURES. The whole of Bhu- 
tan presents a succession of lofty and 
rugged mountains running generally from 
north to south and separated by deep val- 
leys. Mountains in the north reach a 
height of 24,000 feet. The climate varies 
according to the topography. There are 
valuable forest stands ranging from semi- 
tropical woods on the lowest slopes to co- 
niferous forests on the more temperate 
slopes to the north. 


Bolivia (Republic) 


(Repdéblica Boliviana) 


Area: 416,040 square miles. 

Population (est. 1949): 3,990,000 (1944: 
52% Indian, 28% Mestizo, 13% white, .2% 
Negro, 6.8% unspecified). 

Density per square mile: 9.6. 

President: Mamerto Urriolagcitia. 

Principal cities (est. 1948): La Paz, 319,- 


_ 600 (de facto capital); Cochabamba, $3,000 


(commercial center); Oruro, 50,000 (tin 
mines); Potosi, 47,000 (mining); Sucre, 
35,000 (legal capital). 

Monetary unit: Boliviano. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Famous since Spanish colonial 
days for its mineral wealth, modern Bo- 
livia was once a part of the ancient Incan 
Empire. After the Spaniards had defeated 
the Incas during the first part of the 16th 
century, Bolivia was subjected to the 


Spanish Viceroyalty of Peru, and its pre- 


dominantly Indian population was reduced 
to slavery. During the successive South 
American revolts against Spain in the early 
19th century, Upper Peru (as Bolivia was 
then called) was a vast battlefield con- 
tested by Spanish and patriot troops. The 
country finally won its independence in 
1825; the new republic was named after 
Simon Bolivar, South America’s famed 
liberator. 


Bolivia’s political history since inde- 
pendence has been extremely stormy. Since 
1825 it has had more than sixty revolu- 
tions, seventy presidents and eleven con- 
stitutions. No elected president has ever 
served out his term. 


Harassed by internal strife, Bolivia lost 
great slices of territory to three neighbor 
nations. Several thousand square miles 
and its outlet to the Pacific were taken by 
Chile after a disastrous war in 1879-83. In 
1903 a piece of Bolivia’s Acre province, 
rich in rubber, was ceded to Brazil. And in 
1938, after a war with Paraguay, Bolivia 
gave up claim to nearly 100,000 square 
miles of the Gran Chaco. 


Recent years have been typical of Bo- 
livia’s turbulent political history, with sev- 
eral illegal seizures of power culminating 
in a leftist revolution on July 21, 1946, 
which overthrew the rightist regime of Lt. 
Col. Gualberto Villarroel, who in Dec., 1943, 
had ousted the legally elected president, 
Gen. Enrique Pefiaranda. Villarroel was 
murdered by a mob which stormed the 
presidential palace. Elections held Jan. 5, 
1947, gave none of the presidential can- 
didates an absolute majority. The slight 
plurality of Dr. Enrique Hertzog, candidate 
of the Socialist Republican Union, a cen- 
ter group, was endorsed by Congress and 
he took office for a four-year term on 
March 10, 1947. Continued political and 
labor unrest and martial law marked Hert- 
zog’s administration and that of Mamerto 
Urriolagoitia, who became president when. 
Hertzog resigned because of illness in Oct., 
1949. 

GOVERNMENT, Under the 1938 constitu- 
tion, Bolivia is a republic, electing by pop- 
ular vote a president every four years, a 
27-member Senate every six years, and a 
11l-member Chamber of Deputies every 
four years. The president appoints the 10 
members of his cabinet. The Indian ma- 
jority is virtually disfranchised, and less 
than 3 per cent of the population voted in 
the 1947 presidential elections. r 

Military service is compulsory, with a 
two-year training period beginning at 
nineteen and service on reserve until fifty. 
The army is fixed by law at 15,000, and 
there are about 12,000 federal police. The 
air force is being re-organized and trained 
by U. S. officers. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. — 
Bolivia has an illiteracy rate estimated in ¢ 
- 7 
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1948 at over 80 per cent, highest in Latin 
America. A contributing factor is the high 
proportion of pure Indian population. In 
1944 enrollment at 1,740 primary schools 
was 144,056, and at 55 intermediate schools, 
17,496. There are five universities and sev- 
eral normal schools and educational cen- 
ters for Indians. The government is reor- 
ganizing the curriculum for rural schools. 

Mining is the backbone of the economy. 
Tin, accounting normally for 70 per cent 
Of Bolivian exports, is by far the most im- 
portant mineral, most of it coming from 
the plateau regions of Potosi and Oruro. 
-_ During World War II, Bolivia was the 
-World’s largest tin producer. 

Mineral production for 1948 was as fol- 
lows: tin, 37,336 metric tons; silver, 7,562,- 
000 ounces; copper, 6,600 metric tons; gold, 
4,000 ounces. Antimony, zinc ore, lead, 
Manganese ore, tungsten concentrates, and 
mercury are also produced; and uranium 
deposits have been reported. Southern 
Bolivia is rich in oil, as yet relatively 
umexploited. Production in 1949 was at 
the rate of approximately 61,000 barrels 


_-monthly. 


The 5,000,000 acres under cultivation 
produce wheat, rice, sugar, potatoes, cacao, 
barley, Maize, coca (source of cocaine), to- 
bacco and cotton. Production of such basic 
foodstuffs as wheat and rice, however, is 
insufficient for domestic needs, and con- 
siderable quantities must be imported. 
Cattle are raised in the more temperate 
regions of the east and south, sheep in the 
departments of La Paz and Cochabamba, 
and llamas, alpacas and vicufias, impor- 
tant sources of hides, wool and meat, are 
raised on the plateaus by Indians whose 
economy is largely dependent upon them. 
The fur-bearing chinchilla, a native of the 
colder plateau regions, is also bred. 

- Manufacturing received considerable im- 
petus during the Chaco War, but the out- 
put is insufficient to supply the domestic 
demand, Almost three-fourths of the man- 
ufacturing is carried on in La Paz. Major 
manufactures in 1947 had a value of about 
$27,000,000. 

Tin and other minerals comprise almost 
the whole of Bolivia’s exports. Since the 
country is landlocked, foreign trade must 
pass through free ports in Chile and river 
ports on the Amazon. Trade statistics for 
three years follow (in millions of U. S. 
dollars) : 


1946 1947 1948* 
Exports 73.6 81.2 102.7 
Imports 51.4 59.6 68.7 


* Partially estimated, 


Chief exports in 1948 were tin (65 per 
cent) and silver (4 per cent). Principal 
suppliers were the U. S. (52 per cent) and 
Peru (9 per cent); principal customers, the 

-U. S. (57 per cent) and Britain (39 per 
cent). : 
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From its lowland tropical forests, Bo- 
livia gets rubber, quinine bark, almonds 
and brazil nuts, dyewoods, mahogany, que- 
bracho and other hardwoods. Rubber ex- 
ports in 1947 were 2,503 short tons. 


Railway mileage totals 1,454, all in west- 
ern Bolivia; the principal lines connect 
La Paz with the Chilean ports of Arica 
and Antofagasta. Highway mileage in 1947 
was 6,280, much of it unimproved. Airlines 
play an important role in Bolivian trans- 
portation: national airlines, including the 
Lloyd Aéreo Boliviano, flew 1,300,000 air 
miles in 1947, and Pan American Airways 
links the country with the rest of the 
Americas. In the lowlands, thousands of 
miles of navigable streams are the chief 
means of transportation. 


Bolivia’s 1949 budget, as announced in 
May, 1949, balanced receipts and expendi- 
tures at 2,125,421,537 bolivianos. On Dec. 
31, 1947, the total public debt was 6,819,- 
000,000 bolivianos, including arrears of in- 
terest. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND CLIMATE. 
Landlocked Bolivia is a low alluvial plain 
throughout 60 per cent of its area toward 
the east, drained by the Amazon and Plata 
river systems. The western part, enclosed 
by two chains of the Andes, is a great 
plateau—the Altiplano—measuring 500 by 
80 miles at an average altitude of 12,000 
feet. More than 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion lives on the plateau, which also con- 
tains La Paz, the highest capital city in 
the world, Lake Titicaca, half the size of 
Lake Ontario, is one of the highest large 
lakes in the world, at an altitude of 12,507 
feet. Islands in the lake hold ruins of the 
ancient Incan civilization. 


The climate varies from the humid heat 
of the equatorial lowlands in the east to 
the arctic cold of the Andean peaks. In the 
lowlands, the average temperature is about 
77°, with no great departures; rainfall is 
heavy throughout the year. At higher ele- 
vations in the west (to 11,000 ft.) the 
climate is temperate, with occasional win- 
ter frost. In the great central plateau, the 
weather is always cool. In La Paz it aver- 
ages about 50.4°. 


Brazil (Republic) 


(Estados Unidos do Brasil) 


Area: 3,291,416 square miles. 

Population (est. 1950); 49,800,000 (1945: 
white, 63%; Mestizo, 21%; Negro, 14%; 
Indian and other, 2%). 

Density ee square mile: 15.1. 

President: Surico Gaspar Dutra. 

Principal cities (est. Dec. 31, 1946): Rio 
de Janeiro, 2,014,185 4 
2,129,648) (capital and chief port); Sao 
Paulo, 1,514,241 (coffee); Recife (Pernam- 
buco), 397,808 (seaport); Salvador (ania? se 

af Eat Cf 


est. Dec. 31, 1949, 
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331,609 (seaport); Pérto Alegre, 310,817 
(seaport); Belo Horizonte, 241,337 (min- 
ing); Belém (Para), 235,576 (Amazon port). 

Monetary unit: Cruzeiro. 

Language: Portuguese. 

Religion: Roman Catholic, 95%. 
HISTORY. Brazil, the only Latin American 
nation deriving its culture and language 
from Portugal, is by far the largest coun- 
try in South America, covering nearly half 
the continent. In the Western Hemisphere 
it is second to Canada. In the world, it 
ranks after the U.S.S.R., China and Can- 
ada. 


Brazil was discovered in 1500 by the 
Portuguese admiral, Pedro Alvares Cabral. 
Portuguese colonization efforts began in 
1532 and Brazil became a royal colony 
seventeen years later. The later attempts 
of France and Holland to colonize Brazil 
were defeated by the Portuguese. 


During the Napoleonic wars, the prince 
regent of Portugal (later King John VI) 
fied his country in advance of the French 
armies, and set up his royal court at Rio 
de Janeiro in 1808. John was drawn home 
by @ revolution in 1820 and the Brazil- 
jans, after holding the seat of Portuguese 
government, rebelled at resuming colonial 
status and declared their independence in 
1822 under Pedro, son of John VI. Harassed 
by trouble with his parliament, Pedro I 
abdicated in 1831 in favor of his five-year- 
old son, who became emperor in 1840 as 
Pedro II. He proved to be an enlightened 
and popular monarch. 

Despite his good works, however, Pedro 
II was forced to abdicate in 1889 following 
a military revolt, after which a republic 
was set up. Until 1893 Brazil was under 


_ two military dictators, Marshal Deodoro da 


Fonseca and Marshal Floriano Peixoto. 
After a-revolt against the latter in 1893, 
Brazil returned gradually to stability un- 
der a succession of five civilian presidents 
—Frudente de Moraes Barros, 1894-98; 
Manuel Ferras de Campos Salles, 1898~ 
1902; Francisco de Paula Rodrigues Alves, 
1902-06; Affonso Penna, 1906-09, who died 
in office; and Nilo Pecanha, 1909-10. 


The president during World War TI, 


Wenceslau Braz, co-operated with the Al- 


lies and declared war on Germany Oct. 26, 
1917. Reckless expenditure marked the 
term of the next chief executive, Epitacio 
da Silva Pessoa, 1919-22, while the presi- 
dency of Arthur Bernardes, 1922-26, was 
bedeviled by financial difficulties and army 
dissension. His successor, Washington Luiz 
Pereira da Souza, 1926-80, had to cope 
with the world depression and was over- 
thrown by a revolutionary group under 
Getulio Vargas, who took over as provi- 
sional president, 

Vargas’ new constitution in 1934 sharply 
curtailed state’s rights and emphasized a 
nationalistic policy, In 1937 Vargas seized 


absolute power, setting up another con- 
stitution which extended his term of Office 
indefinitely. In World War II, Brazil co- 
operated well with the United Nations. 
Allied air bases were set up in Brazil, Bra- 
zilian naval forces patrolled the South At- 
lantic, and a Brazilian expeditionary force 
fought in Italy after the nation’s declara- 
tion of war against the Axis in Aug., 1942. 


National fear that Vargas would never 
fulfill his promise of free elections led to 
his overthrow on Oct, 29, 1945, and the 
transfer of his powers to Chief Justice José 
Linhares. In the subsequent elections, on 
Dec. 2, 1945, victory went to the Vargas 
candidate—Gen. Eurico Gaspar Dutra, in- 
augurated as president on Jan. 31, 1946. 


In Jan., 1948, Dutra’s Social Democratic 
party and the opposition National Demo- 
cratic Union pledged their support of the 
government in its fight against Brazilian 
Communists. The Chamber of Deputies 
voted to oust all Communist legislators. A 
bill giving Dutra extraordinary powers of 
security was passed despite stormy pro- 
tests. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the Constitution of 
Sept. 18, 1946, Brazil is a federation of 
twenty states, five territories and one fed- 
eral district. The president is popularly 
elected for a five-year term and may not 
succeed himself. The national Congress is 
composed of two houses—the Senate, 
Whose members serve for eight-year terms, 
and the Chamber of Deputies, elected for 
four-year terms. Members of Congress are 
elected by equal, direct, compulsory and 
secret suffrage under a system of propor- 
tional representation. 


Among the important innovations of the 
1946 Constitution are articles empowering 
the federal government to create state- 
owned monopolies in the public interest 
and making the exploitation of mines and 
subsoil resources dependent on federal 
authorization. The Constitution also au- 
thorizes the government to intervene in 
labor disputes but recognizes the general 
principle of freedom of association and the 
right to strike. Labor courts handle labor 
Management disputes. ‘ 


The twenty states, with popularly 
elected legislatures and governors, and 
their own constitutions, have considerable 
autonomy, but during the Vargas regime 
they suffered from federal intervention. 


DEFENSE. Military service is compulsory 
beginning at twenty-one, with an initial 
training period of one year and service on 
reserve until forty-five. The permanent 
army of 112,300 men and 258,000 reserves 
in 1940 was greatly expanded in World War 
If. Its strength in 1948 was estimated at 
118,000, including 38,000 federal police. 


The army received a considerable 
amount of U.S, lend-lease military goods 
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during World War II. The air force, under 
& separate Ministry of Aviation since 1941, 
expanded during the war and took an ac- 
tive part in the Italian campaign. 


The navy on Jan. 1, 1950, had in active 
service one ald battleship, 7 fleet destroy- 
ers, 8 escort destroyers, 4 submarines and 
smaller craft. During World War II about 
thirty small warships were acquired, mostly 
from the United States. 


EDUCATION, Education is free and com- 
pulsory; under the 1946 constitution it is 
given in Portuguese only. According to the 
1940 census, 43.6 per cent of the popula- 
tion 18 years of age and over could read 
and write. In 1947 there were 58,502 pri- 
mary schools with 4,336,437 pupils, about 
1,500 secondary schools with 300,000 stu- 
dents and about 2,700 vocational, commer- 
celal and professional schools with 200,000 
students. There are 10 universities, of 
which 3 are private (Catholic), 6 state and 
one federal (University of Brazil at Rio de 
Janeiro). 


AGRICULTURE. Agriculture is the basis of 


- Brazil’s economy, but only 4 per cent of its 


area is under cultivation, the rest being 
grazing, forest, or non-productive land. 
Brazil leads the world in production of 
coffee and castor beans, and ranks second 
in cacao. Production and export of both 
coffee and cacao are government-con- 
trolled.. The most important agricultural 
products in 1949 were rice, 2,647,956 metric 
tons; cotton, 401,742 tons; wheat, 471,907 
tons; cacao, 128,645 tons; sugar cane, 30,- 
041,208 tons (raw sugar, 1,732,000 tons); 
and coffee, 1,031,501 tons. Other crops in- 
clude tobacco, maize, manioca, fruits, 
bananas and coconuts. The total value of 
agricultural production in 1949 was about 
38,819,355,000 cruzeiros. 

Livestock is raised nearly everywhere, 
with the great centers in the central and 
southern states. There were 45,000,000 cat- 
tle in Jan., 1948. A hog plague killed hun- 
dreds of thousands of animals in 1946-47. 


MANUFACTURING, Manufacturing is still 
primarily for domestic consumption, but 
industrialization is progressing rapidly, al- 
though hampered by equipment shortages. 

The state of SAo Paulo is by far the 
leading industrial area. Leading products 
are . foodstuffs, textiles, chemicals and 
pharmaceutical products, metallurgical 
products, clothing, leather, glass and por- 
celain, paper and rubber articles. The most 
important single industry is cotton weav- 
ing, employing approximately 25 per cent of 
all industrial labor. 

Brazil’s first steel plant, at Volta Re- 
donda, began production on June 23, 1946. 
Production of pig iron and ferro-alloys in 
1949 was 499,200 metric tons and steel, 
615,400 tons, 

“Foreign trade, largely hemispheric, has 


been retarded by scarcity of dollar ex- 
change. Trade statistics for 3 years follow 
(in billions of cruzeiros) : 


1947 1948 1949 
Exports 21.18 21.70 20.15 
Imports 22.79 20.98 20.65 


In 1949, Brazil’s chief customers were 
the U.S. 52 per cent, Britain 9 per cent and 
Argentina 8 per cent. Leading suppliers 
were the U. S. 34 per cent, Argentina 13 
per cent and Britain 12 per cent. Chief ex- 
ports in 1949 were coffee 57 per cent, cotton 
9.9 per cent and cacao 4.7 per cent. Leading 
imports include machinery, foodstuffs 
(largely Argentine wheat), vehicles and 
petroleum products, 


MINERAL RESOURCES. Brazil’s vast min- 
eral resources are among her least devel- 
oped assets. The most important are coal 
(estimated reserves of 5,000,000,000 tons; 
estimated 1949 production, 2,128,858 met- 
ric tons) and iron ore, found chiefly in 
Minas Gerais (1948 output, 1,441,000 met- 
ric tons). Other important minerals, with 
estimated 1948 production, are manganese 
ore, 141,300 tons; gold, 157,000 troy ounces; 
diamonds, about 250,000 carats; tungsten, 
1,144 tons; silver; bauxite; quartz crystals; 
uranium; chrome ore; graphite; petroleum 
and titanium. 

FORESTS AND FISHERIES. More than 
half of Brazil's area is forested, but the ex- 
tensive resources are relatively undevel- 
oped. The largest single forest commodities 
are timber, chiefly pine from the southern 
states, and the wax of the carnauba palm, 
used for insulation and phonograph rec- 
ords and produced commercially only in 
Brazil (exports, 1949: 11,110 metric tons). 
Rubber production, mostly in the Amazon 
basin, was estimated in 1949 at 27,693 
metric tons, but it has not developed as 
extensively as was once expected. Other 
forest products are Brazil nuts, yerba maté 
(Paraguay tea), medicinal plants, and veg- 
etable oils. There are vast fishing banks 
and grounds in the rivers and along the 
coast, with some 2,500 known species of 
fish. 


COMMUNICATIONS. Coastwise and river 
steamers are the main links between north 
and south Brazil, especially within the 
Amazon basin where inland waterways are 
the only means of land communication. 
Navigable waterways total 26,713 miles. 
Coastwise traffic is restricted to Brazilian 
ships, but the Amazon is open to all ships. 


Railway mileage in 1948 was about 22,- 
000, mostly located south of Recife. Rail- 
way development has been hampered by 
natural obstacles, especially by coastal 
mountains, but extensive government and 
private building is under way. Highways 
total 38,000 miles, and common roads 
about 124,000 miles. At the beginning of 
1949, Brazil was served by 8 foreign and 
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23 domestic airlines; mileage flown by all 
airlines in 1949 totaled 50,239,000. 


FINANCE, Recent data are as follows (in 
billions of cruzeiros) : 


1948 1949* 1950* 
Revenue 15,699 18,229 18,800 
Expenditure 15,696 19,370 22,300 


* Budget estimate. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Brazil: covers ahout three- 
sevenths of South America, extends 2,965 
miles north-south, 2,691 miles east-west, 
and borders every South American state 
except Chile and Ecuador. Its area would 
more than blanket that of the U. S. 


There are two principal physical. divi- 
sions of the Brazilian surface. The low- 
lands are made up of the heavily forested 
tropical river basin of the Amazon, the 
world’s largest drainage area; and the less 
heavily forested basin of the Plata to the 
south. The intermediate highland is a vast 
plateau, 1,000 to 3,000 feet above sea level, 
traversed by several low mountain ranges, 
and extending almost from the seacoast 
to the Bolivian frontier and south to the 
plains of Rio Grande do Sul. The Central 


plateau comprises more than half of the 
country and, with the narrow coastal 
plain, supports 90 per cent of the popula- 
tion, 


More than a third of Brazil is drained 
by the Amaszon and its more than 200 
tributaries. The Amazon is navigable for 
ocean steamers to Iquitos, Peru, 2,300 miles 
upstream. Southern Brazil is drained by 
the Plata system—the Paraguay, Uruguay 
and Parana Rivers. The most important 
stream entirely within Brazil is the Sao 
Francisco, navigable for a thousand miles 
but broken near its mouth by the 260-foot 
Paulo Affonso Falls, with estimated poten- 
tial 1,000,000 horsepower. 


CLIMATE, Brazil is almost wholly in the 
torrid zone, but such factors as altitude, 
prevailing winds, rainfall and distance 
from the sea combine to vary the climate 
from tropical to temperate. Manaus on the 
Amazon has an average temperature of 
80.9° and annual rainfall of 71.65 inches. 
The corresponding figures for Rio de 
Janeiro are 72.5° and 44 inches. February 
is usually the warmest month in Rio de 
Janeiro. In much of the Amazon basin, 
rainfall averages 80 inches. 


United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland 


Area: 93,371 square miles (excluding 
Channel Islands and Isle of Man). 

Population (est. Dec. 31, 1949): 50,519,- 
000* (English, Scotch, Welsh, Irish). 

Density per square mile: 541.1.* 

Ruler: King George VI. 

Prime Minister: Clement R. Attlee. 

Principal cities (est. 1948): London 
(Greater), 8,367,000 (est. June 30, 1949, 
8,390,941) (capital); Glasgow, 1,106,000+ 
pEcaport, po aa ctee. Birmingham, 
,099,850 (iron and steel); Liverpool, 767,- 
990 (seaport); Manchester, 697,540 (tex- 
tiles); Sheffield, 512,110 (steel, cutlery); 
Leeds, 497,340 (wholesale clothing); Edin- 


_ burgh, 487,300+ (capital, Scotland). 


Monetary unit: Pound sterling. 

Languages: English, Welsh, Gaelic. 

Religion: Church of England (estab- 
lished church); Church of Wales (disestab- 


_ lished); Church of Scotland (established 


church—Presbyterian); Church of Ireland 
(disestablished); Roman Catholic; Metho- 


dist; Congregational; Baptist; Jewish. 


* Including armed forces. + Est. Dec. 31, 1947. 


HISTORY. Britain in 1950 continued its 
close co-operation with the United States 
through the North Atlantic pact and in the 
Korean war, at the same time solidifying its 
position in Western Europe in opposition to 
the U.S.S.R. At home the Labour regime 
moved cautiously after its near defeat in 
the Feb., 1950, parliamentary elections. In- 


_ dustrial production continued at a high 


Jevel, but despite the devaluation of the 


pound sterling, the nation (as well as the 
sterling area as a whole) still seemed un- 
able to balance its accounts with the dollar 
area, ; 


The history of Britain is obscure until 
the Roman invasions of the Ist century 
B.C, brought the islands into contact with 
the continent. When the Roman legions 
withdrew in the 4th century a.D., Britain 
fell easy prey to the invading hordes of 
Angles, Saxons and Jutes from Scandi- 
navia and the Low Countries. Seven large 
kingdoms were established, and the origi- 
nal Britons were forced into Wales and 
Scotland. It was not until the llth century 
that the country finally became united 
under the Danish King Canute. Following 
the death of Edward the Confessor (1066), 
a dispute as to the succession arose, and 
William Duke of Normandy invaded Eng- 
land, defeating the Saxon noble, Harold II, 
at the Battle of Hastings (1066). The Nor- 
man conquest was accompanied by the in- 
troduction of Norman law and feudalism, 
changing the customs of England. 


The reign of Henry II (1154-89), first of 
the Plantagenets, saw an increasing cen- 
tralization of royal power at the expense 
of the nobles, but in 1215 John (1199- 
1216) was forced to sign the Magna Carta, 
which awarded the people, especially the 
nobles, certain basic rights. Edward I 
(1272-1307) continued the conquest of Ire- 
land, reduced Wales to subjection, and — 
made some gains in Scotland. In 1314, — 
however, English forces led by Edward II 3 


Europe 
: ; Area 
- Political subdivision (sq. mi.) Population 
United Kingdom 93,371 50,519,000 
Channel Islands 75 101,000° 
Isle of Man 221 51,0008 
ecirrcate 2 - 28,7008 
Malta 122  813,'722° 
Africa 
_- Angio-Egyptian 
S Sudan 967,500 7,919,0008 
Basutoland 115716 636,0008 
Bechuanaland 275,000 305,0008 
_ Gambia 4,074 251,000 
_ Gold Coast (including 3 
Togoland) 91,843 4,118,4508 
_ Kenya 224,960 5,373,2318 
Zz Mauritius and 
e- dependencies 807 456,717° 
Nigeria (including 
“i British Cameroons) 372,674 24,000,000 
__ Northern Rhodesia 290,323 1,721,1008 
_ Nyasaland 47,949 2,231,0002 
St. Helena and 
; dependencies 126 5,040° 
_ Seychelles 156 34,6327 
_ Sierra Leone 27,925 1,857,2'758 
_ Somaliland 67,936 700,000? 
_ Southern Rhodesia 150,333 2,060,400 
South-West Africa 817,725 352,075° 
Swaziland 6,705 193,000 
Tanganyika Territory 362,688 7,074,1608 
_ Uganda 93,981 4,993,9658 
. Union of South 
“a Africa 472,550  12,111,800° 
Zanzibar and Pemba 1,020 265,8728 
America 
_ Bahamas 4,404 75,0187 
_ Barbados 166 207,262° 
a; Bermudas 19 86,7712 
_ British Guiana 89,480 414,306° 
_ British Honduras 8,598 65,3549 
Canada 8,619,616  13,845,000° 
F Falkland Islands and 
. dependencies 4,618 83,6418 
_ Jamaica and depend- 
encies 4,722 1,402,292° 


were ousted from Scotland after the battle 
- of Bannockburn. The late 13th and early 
14th centuries saw the development of a 
separate House of Commons with tax-rais- 
ing powers. 

_ Edward IIl’s claim to the throne of 
France led to the Hundred Years’ War 
_ (1838-1453), which ended with the loss of 
almost all the large English territory in 
France. In England the great poverty and 
scontent caused by the war was intensi- 
Bo the Black Death, a plague which 
luced the population by about one- 
irc d. The Wars of the Roses (1455-85), a 


THE COMMONWEALTH OF NATIONS 


America—(cont.) 


Area, 
Political subdivision (sq. mi.) 
Leeward Islands 423 
Trinidad and Tobago 1,978 
Windward Islands 821 
Asia 

Aden colony 80 
Aden protectorate 112,000 
Bahrein Islands 213 
Borneo: 

Colony of North 

Borneo 29,417 

Brunei 2,226 

Sarawak 50,000 
Ceylon 25,332 7,297, "000° 
Cyprus 3,572 479, ,915° 
Hong Kong 391 © y 
India, Republic of 1,209,000 
Malaya: 


Malayan Federation 50,680 
Singapore and 


dependencies 282 
Pakistan ‘ 337,524 
Oceania 

Australia, Common- 

wealth of 2,974,581 
Fiji ; 7,040 
Gilbert and 

Ellice Islands 312 
Nauru ’ 8 
New Guinea, 

Territory of 93,000 — 
New Hebrides ~ 4,633 
New Zealand 103,416 


Norfolk Island 13 
Papua (British 


New Guinea) ° 90,540 
Solomon Islands 11,458 
Tonga (Friendly 

Islands) 250 
Western Samoa 1,133 


(Note: Each bopuianor figure is followed by su 
umber denoting the year of estimate: 9 for 1950 
1949, 8 for 1948, 7 for 147. 6 for 1946, etc.) 


ended by the victory of Henry Ty 
(Henry VII) at Bosworth Field » (148, 


During the reign of Henry VIII (16 
47), the Church in England asserted 
independence from the Roman C th 
Church. Under Edward VI and Mary, 
two extremes of religious fanaticis 
reached and it remained for 
daughter, Elizabeth (1558-1603), 
the Church of England on a : 
basis. In 1588 the Spanish Armada, 
sent out by Catholic King Philip If 
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Spain, was defeated by the English and 
destroyed. during a storm. It was during 
Hlizabeth’s reign that England became a 
world power. 


Elizabeth’s heir was of the house of 
Stuart—James VI of Scotland—who joined 
the two crowns as James I (1603-25). The 
Stuart kings incurred large debts and were 
forced either to depend on Parliament for 
taxes or to raise money by illegal means. 
In 1642 war broke out between Charles I 
and a large portion of the Parliament; 
Charles was defeated and executed in 1649, 
and the monarchy was then abolished. The 
Puritan Commonwealth endured for ten 
years, but after the death (1658) of Oliver 
Cromwell, the Lord Protector, the govern- 
ment fell to pieces and Charles II was re- 
stored to the throne in 1660. The struggle 
between the King and Parliament contin- 

ued, but Charles II knew when to com- 
promise. His brother James II (1685-88) 
» possessed none of his ability and was 
< ousted by the Revolution of 1688, which 
confirmed the predominant position of 
Parliament. James’ daughter, Mary, and 
her husband, William of Orange, now ruled 
jointly. 

a The reign of Queen Anne (1702-14) was 
. marked by the Duke of Marlborough’s vic- 
tories over France at Blenheim, Oudenarde 
and Malplaquet in the War of the Spanish 
Succession. England and Scotland mean- 
while were joined together by the Act of 
Union (1707). Upon the death of Anne, the 
distant claims of the elector of Hanover 
were recognized, and he became King of 
England as George I. 


: The 18th century was a period of grad- 
"wal growth and change. At home the un- 
' willingness of the Hanoverian kings to rule 
resulted in the formation by the King’s 
3 ‘ministers of a cabinet, headed by a prime 
Minister, which directed all public busi- 
E. hess. Abroad the constant wars with France 


2, 


t 


_ resulted in expansion of the British Em- 
' fire all over the globe, particularly in 
. North America and India. This imperial 
' growth was checked by the revolt of the 
_ American colonies (1775-81). 


_ ~ ‘The age-long struggle with France broke 

_ out again in 1793, and during the lengthy 
_ Napoleonic Wars, which ended at Waterloo 
_ (1815), England was pitted at one time 
_ against almost all of Europe. 


4 The Victorian era, named after Queen 
 earal 


BTM 


ctoria (1837-1901), saw the growth of a 
_ democratic system of government which 
_ had begun with the Reform Bill of 1832, 
4 The two important wars in Victoria’s reign 
_ were the Crimean War against Russia 
_ (1853-56) and the Boer War (1899-1902). 
3 The latter was the result of England’s im- 
_ * perialist expansion in South Africa and 
g was accompanied by enormous extension 
_ of her sway throughout Africa. 
7 ‘The reign of Edward VII (1901-10) was 


marked by increasing uneasiness at home 
and abroad, Within four years after the 
accession of George V (1910), England en- 
tered World War I when Germany invaded 
Belgium. The nation was led by coalition 
cabinets headed first by Herbert Asquith 
and then (Dec., 1916) by the Welsh states- 
man, David Lloyd George. The years after 
the war were marked by labor unrest 
which culminated in the general strike of 
1926. A Labour ministry formed early in 
1924 by Ramsay MacDonald fell in October 
of that year. In 1929 a second Labour gov- 
ernment was formed, but the world eco- 
nomic depression forced a change in 1931, 
and a national government was formed 
composed chiefly of Conservative mem- 
bers, although MacDonald remained prime 
minister until 1935. King Edward VIII suc- 
ceeded to the throne in 1936 on his fa- 
ther’s death but abdicated eleven months 
later (in order to marry an American, 
Wallis Warfield Simpson, whose second di- 
vorce was then pending) in favor of his 
brother, who became King George VI. 


The efforts of Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain to meet by peaceful means 
the rising tide of Nazism in Germany 
failed with the German invasion of Poland 
(Sept. 1, 1939), which was followed by 
England’s entry into World War II (Sept. 
8, 1939). Serious Allied reverses in the 
spring of 1940 led to Chamberlain’s resig- 
nation and the formation of another coa- 
lition war cabinet by Conservative leader 
Winston Churchill, who led England 
through most of World War II. Churchill 
resigned as the coalition leader shortly 
after V-E Day, but then formed a “care- 
taker” government which remained in of- 
fice until after the parliamentary elections 
of July 5, 1945, in which the Labour party 
won an overwhelming victory. The govern- 
ment formed by Clement R. Attlee on July 
26 embarked on a moderate socialistic pro- 
gram. 


AREA AND POPULATION OF MAJOR 
SUBDIVISIONS* (Dec. 31, 1949) 


Subdivision Area, Population 
England 50,870 \ 
Wales 7,469 5 3,946,008 
Scotland 29,794 5,204,000 
Northern Ireland 5,238 1,369,000 


* Not including Channel Islands and Isle of Man. 


RULER. King George VI, born December 
14, 1895, second son of King George V and 
Queen Mary, succeeded to the throne on 
the abdication of his brother, King Edward 
VIII, December 11, 1936; married April 26, 
1923, to Lady Elizabeth Bowes-Lyon (born 
Aug. 4, 1900). Their children are: (1) 
Princess Elizabeth Alexandra Mary (heiress 
presumptive), born April 21, 1926; and (2) 
Princess Margaret Rose, born Aug. 21, 1930. 
Princess Elizabeth was married Noy. 20, 
1947, to Prince Philip, Duke of Edinburgh, - & 


| Anglo-Saxons? 


Born Ruled 
Alfred the Great _ 849 871- 899 
‘Edward the Elder c. 870 ¢. 899— 925 
-Athelstan 895 925- 939 
Edmund I 921 939-— 946 
_ Edred c.925 946— 955 
_ Edwy the Fair c.9438  955— 959 
_ Edgar the Peaceful 943 959- 975 
Edward the Martyr c.962 975- 979 
Ethelred the Redeless 968 979-1016 
_ Edmund II Ironside c.993 1016-1016 
Danes 
_ Canute 995 1016-1035 
_ Harold I Harefoot ¢c.1016 1035-1040 
 Hardicanute c€.1018 1040-1042 — 
; Saxons 
Edward the Confessor c.1004 1042-1066 
- Harold If c.1020 1066-1066 
Normans 
William I the Conqueror 1027 1066-1087 
~ William II Rufus c.1056 1087-1100 
_ Henry I 1068 1100-1135 
Stephen c.1100 1135-1154 
oS Plantagenets 
Henry IT 1133 1154-1189 
' Richard I Coeur de Lion 1157 1189-1199 
John 1167 1199-1216 
_ Henry III 1207 1216-1272 
_ Edward I Longshanks 1239 1272-1307 
- Edward II 1284 1307-1327 
_ Edward III 1312 1827-1377 
Richard II 1367 1377-1399 
Ss ; House of Lancaster 
_ Henry IV 1366 1399-1413 
Henry V 1887 1413-1422 
_ Henry VI 1421 1422-1461 
é ; 2 . & 1470-1471 


: p pater for Anglo-Saxon kings are atill subjects of 
controvi 

a Ruled in Scotland as James VI (1567-1625). 
- Joint rulers (1689-1694). 


born June 21, 1921; 
_ Prince Charles of Edinburgh, born Nov. 14, 
1948, and Princess Anne, born Aug. 15, 1950, 
- The King’s living brothers are Prince Ed- 
ward Albert, Duke of Windsor (formerly 
King Edward VIII), born June 23, 1894, 
and Prince Henry William, Duke of Glou- 
_cester, born March 31, 1900. 

NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. The United 
Kingdom is a constitutional monarchy, 
with a king and a Parliament consisting of 
wo houses: the House of Lords with about 
0 hereditary peers, 26 spiritual peers, 16 
ottish representative peers, a number of 
ish representative peers (vacancies are no 
filled), and a few life peers who 


_ Rulers of England oe 


their children are ° 


House of York 


Name Born Ruled 
Edward IV 1442 1461-1470 
& 1471-1483 
Edward V 1470 1483-1483 
Richard IIt 1452 1483-148: 
House of Tudor 
Henry VII 1457 
Henry VIII 1491 
Edward VI 1537 55 
Jane (Lady Jane Grey) 1537 1553-1553 — 
Mary I 1516 1553-1558 
Elizabeth 1533 1558-1603 
House of Stuart Se : 
James 12 1566 1603-1625 
Charles I 1600 men 
Commonwealth = 
Council of State ee 1649-1658 
Oliver Cromwell 1599 1653-1658 
Richard Cromwell 1626 1658-1659 
House of Stuart Restored is 
Charles II 1630 1660-1685 
James II 1633 1685-1688 
William II 1650 1689-1702 
Mary ITs 1662 ( 
Anne 1665 1702-17 
House of Hanover 
George I 1660 
George II 1683 
George III 1738 
George IV 1762 
William iV 1765 
Victoria 1819 


House of Saxe-Coburg 


Edward VII 1841 1901- 
House of Windsor ? 

George V 

Edward VIII 

George VI 


have held high judicial office; ; 
House of Commons, numbering since 1950 
625 members elected by practically 
versal suffrage. Supreme legislative 
is vested in Parliament, which holds | 
fice for five years unless sooner dissol 
The executive power of the Crown is e 
cised by the Cabinet, headed by the p 
minister. The latter, normally the | 
the party commanding a majority in 
House of Commons, is appointed by 
sovereign, with whose consent he in “tu 1 
appoints the rest of the Cabinet. / 
ministers must be members of one or 
other house of Parliament; they are i 
dividually and collectively responsible 

the Crown, the prime minister want 
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ment. The Cabinet proposes bills and ar- 
ranges the business of Parliament but it 
depends entirely on the votes of confidence 
in Commons. By an act passed in 1911, the 
lords cannot hold up “money” bills, but 
they can delay other bills for a period of 
two years. 

By the Act of Union (1707) the Scottish 
parliament was assimilated with that of 
England, and Scotland is now represented 
in Commons by 71 members. The Secre- 
tary of State for Scotland, a member of 
the Cabinet, is responsible for the ad- 
ministration of Scottish affairs. 

Parliamentary elections held in Feb., 
1950 returned 315 Labour party, 298 Con- 
servatives, 9 Liberals, 2 Irish nationalists 
and 1 non-party (the speaker). Labour 
party candidates received 13,295,736 votes, 
Independent Labour 4,112, Labour Inde- 
pendent groups 26,014; Conservative and 
Ulster Unionist 11,518,360, Liberals 2,621,- 
489, Conservative and Liberal 124,642, Con- 
servative and National Liberal 407,326, 
Liberal and Conservative 60,830, Commu- 
_ nist 91,815, National Liberal 40,287, inde- 
pendents and others 65,033. 

The members of the Cabinet after the 
elections of Feb., 1950, were Clement R. 
Attlee (Prime Minister, First Lord of the 
Treasury), Herbert Morrison (Lord Presi- 
dent of the Council), Ernest Bevin (Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs), Hugh 
Gaitskell (Chancellor of the Exchequer), 
Hugh Dalton (Minister of Town and Coun- 


_ try Planning), Lord Addison (Lord Privy 


Seal), Lord Alexander (Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster), Lord Jowitt (Lord 
Chancellor), James Chuter Ede (Secretary 
of State for the Home Department), 
Emanuel Shinwell (Minister of Defense), 
George A. Isaacs (Minister of Labour and 
National Service), Aneurin Bevan (Minister 
of Health), Thomas Williams (Minister of 
Agriculture and Fisheries), George Tomlin- 
son (Minister of Education), Harold Wilson 
(President of the Board of Trade), James 
Griffiths (Secretary of State for the Col- 
onies), Hector McNeil (Secretary of State 
for Scotland), Patrick Gordon-Walker 
(Secretary of State for Commonwealth Re- 
lations). 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT. England and Wales 
are divided into 62 administrative counties, 
including the county of London, and 83 
county boroughs. The counties are ad- 
ministered by the justices and by popu- 


_ larly elected county councils. All incor- 


porated towns are administered by a 
Municipal corporation consisting of the 
mayor, aldermen and burgesses. Local goy- 
ernment in Scotland is comparable to that 
in England and Wales. 

JUDICIARY. The ultimate British court of 
appeal is the House of Lords; the final 
court of appeal for certain of the Domin- 
ions is the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council. Below the House of Lords 
on the civil side is the High Court of 


sy 
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Judicature, divided into two parts, the 
Court of Appeal, and the High Court of 
Justice. On the criminal side is the Court 
of Criminal Appeal, which is the court of 
last resort barring the rare allowance of an 
appeal to the Lords. Actually these su- 
perior courts hear only a small fraction of 
the cases, and most of the trials are held 
in a complicated system of inferior courts, 
exercising original jurisdiction. The Lord 
Chancellor, Lord Chief Justice, Lords of 
Appeal in Ordinary (law members of the 
House of Lords), and Lord Justices of Ap- 
peal are appointed by the Prime Minister. 


DEFENSE. Compulsory military service, in- 
troduced in May, 1939, is still in effect, and 
will continue until 1954 under the terms 
of National Service acts since passed. An 
act passed in 1950 makes 2 years’ na- 
tional service compulsory for men between 
18 and 26. The armed forces are comprised 
of three separate services—the Army, the 
Royal Navy and the Royal Air Force. The 
Prime Minister retains supreme responsi- 
bility for defense, but the Minister of De- 
fense has coordinating and executive du- 
ties. 


Service ministers are no longer Cabinet 
members but continue to be members of 
the Defense Committee headed by the 
Prime Minister with the Minister of De- 
fense as deputy chairman; this committee 
is responsible to the Cabinet both for the 


review of current strategy and for coordi- — 


nating departmental action in preparation 
for war. 

Military-budget estimates for the fiscal 
year 1950-51 follow: 


Estimate Strength* 
Navy £193,000,000 127,500 
Army 299,000,000 356,600 
Air 223,000,000 198;000 


* Projected strength, Apr. 1, 1951. 


Control of the land forces is exercised by 
the Army Council, headed by the Secre- 
tary of State for War. Its members in- 
clude the Chief of the Imperial General 
Staff, the Adjutant General and Quarter- 
master General. . 

The Royal Navy is controlled by the 
Board of Admiralty, headed by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, who is responsible 
to Parliament. Other members include the 
First Sea Lord and Chief of Naval Staff. 
In Mar., 1950, the Royal Navy had in active 
service 5 fleet carriers, 14 cruisers, 34 de- 
stroyers, 27 frigates and 32 submarines. 
In reserve and in use for training were 5 
battleships, 7 fleet carriers, 1 escort carrier, 
12 cruisers, 79 destroyers, 138 frigates and 
34 submarines. Nine fieet carriers, 3 cruisers 
and 8 destroyers were under construction. 


Naval losses during World War II totaled — 


2,831 vessels, including 8 battleships, 2 
battle cruisers, 5 fleet carriers, 3 auxiliary 
carriers, 23 cruisers, 139 destroyers and. 76 
submarines, ia 
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Control of the Royal Air Force is vested 
in an Air Council analogous to the Army 
Council and headed by the Secretary of 
State for Air. The Fleet Air Arm was trans- 
ferred to the Royal Navy in 1937. The 
R.A.P. had approximately 6,000 planes in 
service in 1949-50. 

The total strength of the armed forces 
on Aug. 31, 1939, was 681,000. Between that 
Gate and June 30, 1945, another 5,215,000 
men were inducted. Of the total of 5,896,- 
000, 923,000 served in the Royal Navy, 3,- 
788,000 in the Army and 1,185,000 in the 
Royal Air Force. The Women’s Auxiliary 


_ Forces added 619,000 to their 1939 strength 


of 21,000. 

Research and development in the field of 
atomic energy and weapons is the respon- 
sibility of the Ministry of Supply. 


EDUCATION. The school system in Eng- 
land and Wales has undergone consider- 
able change since enactment of the Edu- 
cation Act of 1944. This measure makes 
primary and secondary training available 
for all children at public expense, with the 
secondary stage starting at the age of 11. 
The school-leaving age was raised from 14 
to 15 on April 1, 1947. Statistics for the 
school year 1947-48 are as follows: 

England and Wales: primary schools 23,- 
811, pupils 3,832,138; secondary schools 
4,592, pupils 1,543,576; special schools 537, 
pupils 33,061. Scotland (1946): primary 
schools 2,087, pupils 375,757; secondary 983, 
pupils 354,286. There are numerous private 
schools for both boys and girls. 

In 1947-48, the 12 English universities 

and 6 university colleges had 56,315 stu- 
dents, the University of Wales, 4,654 and 
the 4 Scottish universities and one uni- 
versity college 15,795. 
AGRICULTURE. Agriculture remains one 
of Britain’s chief industries, employing 
more than 1,000,000 persons. In 1949, land 
under cultivation in the United Kingdom 
amounted to 18,360,000 acres; permanent 
grassland totaled 12,680,000 acres. 

In Scotland more than two-thirds of the 
land devoted to agriculture is uncultivated 
rough grazings, while over two-thirds of 
the cultivated area is arable land; in Eng- 
land and Wales three-fifths of the culti- 
vated land is under permanent grass and 
only one-sixth of the total agricultural 
land is rough grazings. 


LEADING AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 
(in thousands) 


1948 1949 


Acres Long Acres Long 

tons tons* 

Wheat 2,279 2,861 1,964 2,136 
Barley J 2,082 2,027 2,058 2,043 
Oats 8,385 2,968 3,251 2,841 
Sugar beets 413 4,319 420 3,788 
Potatoes 1,647 11,798 1,809 8,898 


* Provisional, 


Livestock (June 80, 1949) included 10,- 
229,000 cattle, 19,473,000 sheep, 2,811,000 
hogs and 95,223,000 poultry. Cattle occupy 
a predominant position in British agricul- 
ture, accounting for about 40 per cent of 
the total farm output. Production of 
cheese (1949) was 35,000 long tons; butter 
(including farmhouse butter), 18,000; beef 
and veal, 499,400; mutton and lamb, 139,- 
800; pork, bacon and ham (commercial), 
172,700; wool, 35,900. 


INDUSTRY. Great Britain is second only 
to the United States among the industrial 
nations of the world. The most important 
manufacture is heavy goods such as ma- 
chinery, tools, bridges and locomotives; in- 
dustry is concentrated in the north and 
Midlands of England. Sheffield is the cen- 
ter of the steel industry, while the china 
industry is concentrated in the Midlands. 
The cotton industry is centered in Lanca-= 
shire; Liverpool, Manchester, Oldham, Pres- 
ton and Bolton are the main manufactur- 
ing towns. The wool industry, England’s 
oldest large trade, is located just east of 
the cotton towns, at Leeds, Bradford and 
Hull in Yorkshire, An important industrial 
region is the central Lowlands of Scotland, 
where woolens, silks, linens, cottons, lace, 
glass, paper, steel and pig iron are pro- 
duced. Important shipyards are located 
along the coast. The 320 vessels of 1,267,467 
gross tons launched in 1949 represented 
40.5 per cent of the world total. On Mar. 31, 
1950, 346 vessels of 1,895,219 tons were 
under construction in the United Kingdom. 
Steel production in 1949 was 15,552,900 
long tons; that of pig iron, 9,498,500 tons. 
Britain’s last industrial census ‘was 
taken in 1935, when the total value of 
manufactured products was $13,907,300,- 
000. The principal industries, in order of 
value of output in that year, were as 
follows: food, beverages and tobacco; en- 
gineering and transportation; textiles; 
metals; wood and paper products; chem- 
icals; clothing. In Apr., 1948, there were 
51,050 industrial establishments having 
more than 10 employees. 
TRADE. The United Kingdom’s economic 
prosperity is dependent on its foreign 
trade, and the nation has made great 
efforts in the postwar years to build up its 
volume of exports. 


LEADING EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 
(in millions of pounds sterling) 


Exports 
1948 1949 
Vehicles, ships and aircraft 265.2 313.5 
Machinery 232.9 278.7 
Cotton yarns and manu- 
factures 131.1 169.1 
Iron and steel and manu- 
factures 105.38 126.6 
Woolen and worsted yarns 
and manufactures 95.8 104.2 
* Provisional : Ho 


88.5 


OVERSEAS TRADE 
(Value in millions of pounds sterling) 


Imports Exports eeocrts 
919.5 470.8 61.5 
1,794.5 1,138.2 59.8 
2,078.0 1,581.8 64.7 
2,272.5 1,784.4 58.6 
603.6 515.8 17.8 
* Provisional. + First three months. 


ISTRIBUTION OF TRADE, 1947-49 
_____ (in millions of pounds sterling) 
Chief Destinations of Exports 


1947 1948 1949* 
W219 144.7 188.6 
91.8 120.3 124.9 
7 96.0 al Urea 
43.5 70.5 79.3 
56.0 15.7 71.7 
43.2 52.5 64.5 
_ Chief Sources of Imports 

233.3 217.0 224.6 
297.1 183.2 221.7 
97.1 168.9 212.4 
$0.0 108.7 117.0 
t 96.3 98.2 
27.0 42.2 171.7 


NICATIONS. The merchant marine 
80, 1949, totaled 6,077 ships (100 
ind over) with a gross tonnage of 
159—21.91 per cent of the world total 
md only to the U. S. merchant fleet. 
during World War II totaled 2,426 
of 11,331,933 gross tons. 


1alization of the railway and canal 
; in Great Britain became effective 
1948, and they are now operated 
government’s Transport Commis- 
‘way mileage in the United King- 
1948 was 19,700; in 1947, 1,139,- 
passengers and 257,340,000 long 
reight were carried. The total 
epee highways is 183,477 miles, 


/ Biairodeiciac sect licenses in Apr., 
11,840,000; television sets, 364,- 
lephones numbered 4,922,816 on 

950, a total second only to that 


sh air services turoughout the world 
ionalized unde: the Minister of 


Civil Aviation. Service 


1948 1949* 
201.2 182.8 
1312 176.1 
1489 171.6 
=e 125.9 146.1 
129.6 


: pp 4 ; 
public corporations—British Overseas Air 
ways (BOAC) and British European / 
ways. In 1949, they flew respectively 27,68 
000 and 15,161,000 air miles. . = 


FINANCE. Recent data are as follows (a 7 
Millions of pounds) : J ‘3 


1948-49 
4,006.6 
3,152.8 


1949-50 
3,924.0 
3,356.6 


Revenue 
Expenditure 
* Budget estimate. 


Notes in circulation on Mar. 29, 1950, 
totaled £1,267,251,366. The net i, 1080, 
debt on Mar. 31, 1950, was £25,187,000. 000 — 
(1949: £25,168,100,000; 1948: £25,620, 762,~ 
603; 1947: £25,630,644,900) . ; 


ESTIMATED REVENUE AND 
EXPENDITURE 1950-51 


Estimated Revenue 


Income tax £1,388,000,000 
Surtax 120,000,000 
Death duties 195,000,000 
Stamps 50,000,000 


Profits tax and ex- 
cess profits tax 2'70,000,000 
Other inland 


revenue duties 500,000 
Special contribu- 

tion 4,500,000 4 

Total inland revenue £2,028,000,000 
Customs 870,650,000 es 
Excise 718,150,000 

Total customs 3 

and excise 1,583,800,000 — 


Motor vehicle 
duties 


Total receipts from tazes 


56,000,000 
3,667,800,00 


Surplus war stores 
Surplus receipts 
from certain trad- 


ing services 85,000,000 
Wireless licenses 13,000,000 
Receipts from Ne 

sundry loans 27,000,000 


Miscellaneous (including 
Crown lands) 


Total estimated revenue 


70,000,000 
3,897,800,000 


Estimated Expenditure 
Consolidated fund: 
Interest and man- 
agement of na- 


tional debt £490,000,000 

Payments to E 
Northern Ireland le 
Exchequer 36,000,000 « 

Misc. consolidated 
fund 
expenditures 11,000,000 


i 


Total consolidated fund 


299 000 ,000 £ 
193,000,000 
223,000,000 


-- Supply 65,000,000 
Ministry of 
Defense 820,000 


__ - Total supply services £780,820,000 


Civil service: 
Central government 


and finance 20,336,000 
__ Foreign and 
_— — imperial 80,019,000 


Home department, 
- law and justice 57,751,000 

_ Education and 

s ‘broadcasting 270,051,000 

_ Health, housing, 

town planning, 

_. labor and nat’l 
_ insurance 
Trade, industry 

: -and transport 155,072,000 

_ Works, stationery, 

etc. 

Pensions 

_ Supply, food and 

5 miscellaneous 503,602,000 


: Total civil service 


845,673,000 


73,609,000 
96,125,000 


: 


2,102,238,000 
- Post office (excess 


over revenue) 641,000 

Tax collection 34,370,000 
_ Total estimated 

expenditure 3,455,069,000 

_ Surplus 442,731,000 

_ Grand total £3,897,800,000 


‘TOPOGRAPHY AND HYDROGRAPHY. The 
United Kingdom, consisting of England, 
Wales, Scotland and Northern Ireland, is 
about one-third the size of Texas. England, 
in the southeast part of the British Isles, 
is separated from Scotland on the north by 
the granite Cheviot Hills; from them the 
Pennine chain of uplands extends south 
through the center of England, reaching 
its highest point in the Lake district in the 
northwest. To the west along the border of 
~Wales—a land of steep hills and valleys— 
are the Cambrian Mountains while the 
Cotswolds, a range of hills in Gloucester- 
shire, extend into the surrounding shires. 
The remainder of England is plain land, 
though not necessarily flat, with the rocky 
‘sand-topped moors in the southwest, the 
Protiing downs in the south and southeast 
nd the reclaimed marshes of the low- 
lying Fens in the east central districts. 
‘Scotland is divided into three physical 
egions—the Highlands, the Central Low- 
nds, containing two-thirds of the popu- 
, and the Southern Uplands. The 
ern signee’ coast is intersected 


mu) 


t by long narrow séa-lochs or Lancashire and Staffordshire. Tin 


mares Scotland 50. includes. the Outer 
and Inner Hebrides and other islands o: 
the west coast, and the Orkney and Shet~, 
land Islands off the north coast. 


Wales is generally hilly; the snowed 
range in the northern part culminates in 
Mt. Snowdon (3,557 ft.), highest in either 
England or Wales. 


In addition to the numerous inlets { 
bays of the coast, England has a group of 
lakes in the northwest which include 
Windermere, Coniston, Derwentwater, Ulis- 
water and Grasmere. Important rivers flo a 
ing into the North Sea are the Thames, 
Humber, Tees and Tyne. In the west are 
the Severn and the Wye, which empt 
into the Bristol Channel and are navigable 
as are the Mersey and Ribble. Scotland has 
many picturesque lakes; its most impor- 
tant river is the Clyde. e 


CLIMATE, Although Great Britain lies in 
the same approximate latitude as Labra 
dor, its climate is tempered by the west 
erly winds blowing off the warm Gulf — 
Stream. The sea winds also prevent exces- 
sive summer heat. Rainfall is abundant, 
especially in the early fall. London’s fam 
“pea-soup” fogs occur most frequently 
November and March. It has been esti- — 
mated that clouds, fogs or mists obscure — 
the sun for approximately BERR Se of 
the daylight hours. y 


The mean annual temperature of Eng- i 
land and Wales is about 50°; the west 
coast is somewhat warmer than the east. 
January is the coldest month (averag 
about 40°) and July the hottest (abot 
61.5°). Highest July temperatures usu: 
occur around London, where the me 
somewhat above 64°. t 
the capital are December (about 38°) 
January (about 39°). The mean an 
rainfall in London is 23% inches. 


ture in July is usually below 60°. Ra: 
is less than in London. 3 


MINERALS. Great Britain’s most im: 
tant mineral resource is coal, which 


industrial supremacy during the late 
and the 19th centuries. The coal | 
were nationalized in 1946. Reserves 
been variously estimated at from 1 
million to 200,000 million tons. Pri 
World War II, coal was exported in da 
clining amounts to the continent, ma 

to France, Sweden, Denmark and It 
Since the war, however, exports have bee 
negligible, and Britain has been hard p 
to meet her own minimum domestic r 
quirements. Mineworkers number 
proximately 724,000 in 1948. 


Most of the British iron ore is 
in England, especially in Cun 
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copper are obtained almost exclusively 
from Cornwall, while lead comes mainly 
from Flint, Durham and Derbyshire. Zine 
occurs mainly in North Wales, the north 
of England, the Isle of Man and the county 
of Dumfries in Scotland. The whole British 
supply of china clay (kaolin)—of great 
importance in the ceramic, papermaking, 
bleaching and chemical industries—comes 
from Cornwall. Petroleum production is 
negligible, but oil shale exists in large 
quantities. : 


MINERAL PRODUCTION, 1948 and 1949 
(in thousands of short tons) 


1948 1949* 
Coal 233,429 + 240,688 
Tron ore 14,660 14,980 
Superphosphates 1,103.6 1,123.7 
Zinc (smelter) 80.3 QL 


* Provisional. + Excluding Northern Ireland. 


The most important potential sources of 
water power are in the highlands of Scot- 
land, North Wales and Cumberland. Elec- 
tricity generated in England, Scotland and 
Wales averaged 4,093,000,000 kwh monthly 
in 1949 and 4,795,000,000 kwh monthly 
in the first four months of 1950, Gas 
manufacture averaged 1,237,000,000 cu. m. 
monthly in 1949, Nationalization of the 
electric and gas industries became effec~ 
tive in 1948. 


FORESTS, FISHERIES. Great Britain was 
once heavily forested, but centuries of 
timber cutting and clearing have denuded 
the country of the original forests. Wood- 
land of all types approximates 3,000,000 
acres, and barely 40 per cent of Britain’s 
Surface is covered with timber. Conse- 
quently the nation is heavily dependent on 
imported timber. 


Great Britain’s sea fishing industry is 
among the most important in the world. 
“The principal kinds of fish caught are 
herring, cod, haddock, plaice and hake, 
classed as wet fish, and, among shellfish, 
oysters, crabs and lobsters. The most im- 
portant factor in the export trade is salted 
herring, which ordinarily represents about 
70 per cent of the total. The principal 
grounds frequented by British fishermen 
are the North Sea; off Iceland; the Faeroes; 
south of Ireland; west of Scotland: west 
of Ireland; the Irish Sea and English 
Channel, The catch of wet fish in 1949 was 
1,007,633 long tons valued at £39,987,817; 
about 40,000 men are regularly employed. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


(Part of United Kingdom) 


Area; 5,238 square miles. 
Population (est. 1949): 1,369,000. 
Density per square mile: 261.4. 

ee ctnor: Vice Admiral the Earl Gran- 


e. 
Prime Minister: Six Basil $. Brooke. 


Principal cities (est. 1948): Belfast, 450,- 
000 (capital); Londonderry, 49,000 (cloth- 
ing). 

TMonetary unit: Pound sterling. 

Language: English, Gaelic. 

Religions (census 1947): Roman Cathe- 
lic, 33.7%; Presbyterian, 31.4%; Church of 
Ireland, 26.9%; others, 8.0%. 


Northern Ireland comprises the six pre- 
dominantly Protestant counties of Antrim, 
Armagh, Down, Fermanagh, Londonderry 
and Tyrone (collectively known as Ulster), 
which form the northern part of the island 
of Ireland. The area is an integral part of 
the United Kingdom, but under the terms 
of the Government of Ireland Act (1920) 
it has a semi-autonomous government, 
which has steadfastly refused to reconsider 
a decision made in 1922 not to associate 
itself in any sort of union with the rest of 
Ireland. This policy was endorsed over- 
whelmingly by voters in the 1949 elections. 


The government has only limited powers 
for local purposes, and many matters are 
reserved to the central government at 
Westminster. Executive authority is vested 
in the Crown-appointed governor who is 
advised by a cabinet of eight ministers 
headed by the prime minister. The parlia- 
ment consists of the House of Commons 
of 52 members elected for 5-year terms, 
and the Senate of 26 members elected by 
the House of Commons. The general elec- 
tions of Feb. 10, 1949, returned 37 Union- 
ists, 9 Nationalists, and 6 representatives 
of other groups to the House. The area is 
also represented by 12 members in the 
British Parliament at London. 


Agriculture is the largest single indus- 
try; about two-thirds of the country is 
devoted to crops and pasture under a sys- 
tem of mixed farming. The leading craps 
include potatoes, oats and flax. In 1949 
there were 980,000 cattle, 645,000 sheep 
and 458,000 hogs. 


The two principal manufacturing indus- 
tries are linen and shipbuilding, both cen- 
tered in Belfast. The linen industry was 
established by Huguenot weavers who fled 
France after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes in 1685. 


On March 31, 1950, 15 ships of 185,600 
tons were under construction at Belfast. 


Expenditure for the fiscal year 1949-50 


was estimated at £44,995,000, and revenue 
at £65,057,000, of which £20,000,000 repre- 
sented Northern Ireland's “contribution” 
to the British treasury. Most of the taxes 
are collected by the United Kingdom gov- 
ernment, 


In 1947-48 there were 1,656 primary 
schools (up to 11 years) in Northern Ire= 
land, with enrollment of 185,418, and 77 
secondary schools with enrollment of 21,« 
973. Students at the Queen’s 
(Belfast) numbered 2,685, 


pore 
TSO oe 


University, 
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The topography of Northern Ireland is 
somewhat similar to that of the rest of 
the island, with two ranges (Donegal and 
Sperrin) and an extensive plateau (An- 
trim) in the northeastern part. Mineral 
Tesources are limited to deposits of basalt, 
clay, sandstone and granite. Fishing is an 
important industry, off the coast and in 
the numerous lakes and rivers which 
abound in salmon, eels and trout. Lough 
Neagh, covering about 153 square miles, 
is the largest lake in the British Isles. 


The climate is comparable to that of 
-the rest of the United Kingdom, although 
somewhat more equable. The highest mean 
summer temperature is about 59° in July, 
and the mean winter temperature rarely 
falls below 40°. Most of the comparatively 
light rainfall occurs in the autumn. 


ISLE OF MAN 


Lieutenant Governor: Air Vice Marshal 
Sir Geoffrey R. Bromet. 


Located in the Irish Sea, equidistant 
from Scotland, Ireland and England, the 
Isle of Man is administered according to 
its own laws by a government composed of 
the lieutenant governor (appointed by the 
Crown), 2 legislative council of 11 mem- 
bers, and a House of Keys of 24 elected 
members, one of the most ancient legisla- 
tive assemblies in the world. All sitting 
together constitute the court of Tynwald, 
which controls revenue and has executive 
power. Acts of the British Parliament do 
not affect the island unless it is specifically 
named. 

Agriculture and fishing are the principal 
industries. The island is a popular English 
summer resort. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS 


Lieutenant Governor of Jersey: Lt. Gen. 
Sir Arthur E. Grasset. 

Lieutenant Governor of Guernsey: Lt. 
Gen. Sir Philip Neame. 


This group of islands, lying in the Eng- 
lish Channel off the northwest coast of 
France, is the only portion of the Duchy 
of Normandy belonging to the English 
Crown, to which it has been attached since 
the conquest of 1066. It was the only 
British possession occupied by Germany 
during World War II. 

For purposes of government the islands 
are divided into Jersey (45 sq. mi.) and the 
bailiwick of Guernsey (24 sq. mi.), includ- 
ing Alderney (3 sq. mi.), Sark (2 sq. mi.), 
Herm and Jethou. The islands are admin- 
istered according to their own laws and 
customs by local governments headed by 
Crown-appointed lieutenant governors. 
Acts of Parliament in London are not 
binding on the islands unless they are spe- 
cifically mentioned. Tyee : 

The two main sources of income for the 
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population are agriculture, especially stock- 
raising, and the tourist trade, French is 
still the official language, although Eng- 
lish is the main language of commerce and 
most government functions. 


GIBRALTAR—Status: Colony. 
Governor: Gen. Sir Kenneth Anderson. 


Gibraltar, at the south end of the Ibe- - 
is a rocky promontory. 
commanding the western entrance to the - 


rian Peninsula, 


Mediterranean. Aside from its strategic 
importance, it is also a free port, naval 
base and coaling station. It was captured 
by the Arabs crossing from Africa into 
Spain in a.. 711. In the 15th century it 
passed to the Moorish ruler of Granada 


and later became Spanish. It was captured . 


by an Anglo-Dutch force in 1704 during 
the War of the Spanish Succession and 
passed to Britain by the Treaty of Utrecht 
in 1713. Most of the inhabitants are of 
Spanish, Italian and Maltese descent. 
There are no important industries. Gibral- 
tar’s climate is equable, with summer tem- 
peratures averaging about 84° maximum. 
Mean annual temperature is 64.4°. 


MALTA—Status: Self-governing colony. 
Capital: Valletta (population, 21,693). 
Governor: Sir Gerald Creasy. 

Prime Minister: Enrico Mizzi. 

Foreign trade (1949): exports £288,667; 
re-exports £716,658; imports £15,243,767. 
Chief exports: potatoes, onions. 

Agricultural products: potatoes, onions, 
cereals, fruits. 


The Maltese islands lie between Europe 
and Africa, in the central channel linking 
the eastern and western Mediterranean. 
The’ inhabited islands are Malta (95 sq. 
mi.), Gozo (26 sq. mi.) and Comino (1 
sg. mi.). The Knights of St. John (Malta), 
who obtained the islands from Charles V 
in 1530, reached their highest fame when 
they withstood an attack by superior 
Turkish forces in 1565. Napoleon seized 
the island in 1798, but the French forces 
were ousted by British troops in 1799, and 
British rule was confirmed by the Treaty 
of Paris (1814). The principal tmportance 
of Malta is its strategic location as a naval 
base; it was heavily attacked by German 
and Italian aircraft during World War II 
but was never invaded by the Axis. Most 
of the population are Maltese, speaking 
the Phoenician Maltese language, a tongue 
akin to Syriac and Arabic. The islands are 
densely populated (2,571 per sq. mi.) and 
are heavily dependent on imports of food- 
stuffs. 

Under its 1947 constitution, Malta en- 
joys a measure of self-government. The 
locally-elected assembly has complete con- 
trol over domestic affairs, but the British 
government keeps control over matters 


dealing with defense and foreign affairs. 


The climate is temperate and.healthful. 
Annual mean temperature is 64,5°, with 
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June-September the hottest months and 
December-February the coldest (56°). 
Rainfall is irregular. 
AFRICA 

ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN (See 
EGYPT). 

BRITISH SOUTH AFRICAN PROTEC- 
TORATES. 


High Commissioner: Sir Evelyn Baring. 


The three British protectorates in south- 
ern Africa—Basutoland, Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland—are not part of the Union of 
South Africa, but are administered by a 
High Commissioner responsible to the Sec- 
retary of State for Commonwealth Rela- 
tions in the British cabinet. He also holds 
the office of High Commissioner for the 
United Kingdom in the Union of South 
Africa. 


BASUTOLAND—Status: Protectorate. 

Capital: Maseru (population 3,383). 

Resident Commissioner: A, D. Forsyth 
Thompson. 

Foreign trade (1948): exports £1,336,269; 
imports £1,807,246. Chief exports: wool, 
_mohair. 

Agricultural products: corn, wheat, sor- 
ghum. 

Basutoland is a mountainous enclave 
surrounded by the Union of South Africa 
and bounded by the Orange Free State, 
Cape Province and Natal. It was consti- 
tuted a native state under British pro- 
tection by a treaty signed with the native 
chief Moshesh in 1843. It was annexed to 
Cape Colony in 1871, but on Mar. 13, 1884, 
Was restored to direct control by the 
Crown. The resident commissioner is ad- 
_vised by a council of 100, of whom 95 are 
nominated by the native chiefs who ad- 
minister the affairs of their tribes. 


The population is restricted almost en- 
tirely to the lowland strip in the west; the 
white population (1,676 by the last census, 
in 1946) consists solely of officials, mission- 
aries, traders and a few labor agents for 
_ employers in the Union of South Africa. 
About 100,000 natives are regularly em- 
ployed in the Union. Sheep raising is 
highly developed. Land is the common 
property of the nation, held in trust by 
the chiefs. There are no European farmers. 


The climate is dry and variable; temper- 
_ atures range from 11° to 93°. Rainfall also 
is variable, but is heaviest during the sum- 
mer; it averages about 30 inches annually. 


BECHUANALAND—Status: 

Capital: Mafeking, 
(population 4,666). 

Resident Commissioner: A. Sillery. 

Foreign trade: included in South African 
customs union. Chief export: pastoral 
products. ; 

pyrcultural products: hides and skins, 
cattle, butter, millet, maize, _ 

Minerals: gold and silver’ (1947 value: 
£63,817), ha 


Protectorate. 
in Cape Province 


Bechuanaland lies in south central Af- 


rica, bounded on the south and southeast 
by the Union of South Africa, on the west 
by South-West Africa, on the north by 
Angola and Northern Rhodesia and on the 
northeast by Southern Rhodesia. Its aver- 
age elevation is 3,300 feet and the greater 
part is gently undulating. The area was 
placed under British protection on Sept, 
80, 1885, to prevent further Boer encroach- 
ment and has since remained a British 
protectorate. The form of goyernment is 
similar to that of Basutoland. 


Most of the inhabitants are Bantu, but 
there were 2,325 Europeans in 1946, a few 
of them farmers. The country is. essen- 
tially pastoral, with cattle raising and 
dairy farming the chief industries. Gold is 
mined in the Tati district near Francis- 
town. There is also some mining of silver 
and copper. Timber is produced for use as 
fuel and pit props. 


The summers are intensely hot; winters 
(May-August) are pleasant, Rainfall oc- 
curs mostly between December and May, 
and dust storms are frequent. 


SWAZILAND—Status: Protectorate. 

Capital: Mbabane (population 1,600). | 

Resident Commissioner: E. B. Beetham. 

Foreign trade: included in South African 
customs union. Chief exports: cattle, as- 
bestos. 

Agricultural products: cattle, hides and 
skins, butter, tobacco, corn, millet. 

Minerals: asbestos, tin, gold. 


Swaziland lies at the southeastern cor- 
ner of the Transvaal. It is largely hilly, 
with an average elevation of 4,000 feet in 
the west. It came under the protection of 
the Transvaal Republic in 1894 but was 
made a British protectorate in 1906 under 
the high commissioner for South Africa. | 

The natives are mostly Swazi; there were 
3,204 Europeans in 1946, mostly farmers. 
Grazing is the principal native occupation; 


there is excellent pasture in the high land 


to the west. Tropical and subtropical crops 
are raised in the lower areas. Tin is mined 
near Mbabane. The country is dependent 
on road transport, by motor, oxen or mule. 


Rainfall is moderate throughout the 
protectorate and is heaviest in summer. 
Average temperature ranges from about 
65° in July to 80° or more in January. 


eRe ree Colony and protector- 
ate. 

Capital: Bathurst (population 21,152). 

Governor: Percy Wyn Harris. 

Foreign trade (1948): exports, £1,727,519; 
imports, £1,938,124. Chief export: peanuts 
(1948: 68,934 tons). 

Agricultural products: peanuts, hides 
and skins, millet, rice, palm kernels. 


Gambia, smallest of the British West 


African dependencies, is a stretch of land 
200 miles long on both sides of the: lower 
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Gambia River, surrounded on all land sides 
by French West Africa and fronting on the 
Atlantic Ocean. During the 17th century 
it was settled by various companies of 
English merchants; slavery was the chief 
source of revenue until it was abolished in 
1807. Gambia became a Crown colony in 
1843. Except for the island of St. Mary, on 
which the capital stands, the area is ad- 
ministered as a protectorate. 


The inhabitants, mostly Negroes or ne- 
groids, are predominantly Mohammedan. 
The principal economic activity is the cul- 
tivation of peanuts. Internal transporta- 
tion is by steamer and launch. Temper- 
atures are fairly regular throughout the 
year, ranging from about 60° to 85°. Maxi- 
mum rainfall is in August and September. 


GOLD COAST—Status: Colonies (Gold 
Coast Colony, 23,937 square miles; Ashanti, 
24,379 square miles); protectorate (North- 
ern Territories, 30,486 square miles); U. N. 
trust territory (Togoland, 138,041 square 
miles). 

Capital: Accra (population 135,456). 

Governor: Sir Charles Arden-Clarke. 

- Foreign trade (1948): exports (including 
specie), £30,840,492; imports (excluding 
erecie), £29,158,749. Chief exports: cacao, 
gold, 

Agricultural products: cacao (1949-50: 
540,000,000 Ib.), copra, palm kernels. 

Minerals: gold (1948: 672,000 oz.); man- 
ganese (640,100 metric tons), silver, dia- 
monds. 


Early a center of the slave trade and 
of Anglo-Dutch rivalry, the Gold Coast, 
stretching along the Gulf of Guinea for 
370 miles, became a British possession in 
1871. Ashanti, in the interior, became a 
protectorate in 1896 and was annexed in 
1901. The Northern Territories, to the 
north of Ashanti, were made a protectorate 
in 1901. The area is administered by a gov- 
ernor with an executive council and a legis- 
lative council with an elected majority of 
Africans. 


Ashanti and the Northern Territories are 
administered by Chief Commissioners re- 
sponsible to the governor. Togoland, for- 
merly German, was divided into French 
and British spheres and placed under 
League of Nations mandate after World 
War I and under U. N. trusteeship on Dec. 
13, 1946. 

Except for 6,773 non-Africans (1948), 
the population is all Negro. The main na- 
tive industry is the cultivation of cacao, 
in the production of which the colony 
leads the world. The climate on the coast 
is hot and humid, ranging on the average 
from 78° to 80°. Rainfall is chiefly from 
March to July and from September to Oc- 
tober. 


KENYA—Status: Colony and protector- 


ate. 
Capital: Nairobi (pop. 1948: 119,489). 
‘Governor: Sir Philip E. Mitchell. 


Foreign trade (1949): exports, £10,964,- 
134; re-exports, £18,209,570; imports, £54,- 
123,277. Chief exports: sisal (26%), coffee, 
hides. 

Agricultural products: coffee, tea, pyreth- 
rum, sugar cane, sisal, corn, cotton, hides 
and skins, 

Minerals: gold (1949: 20,100 oz.), sodium 
carbonate, silver, salt. 

Forest products: wattle bark and extract, 
timber. 


Kenya extends along the Indian Ocean 
between Ethiopia and Tanganyika Terri- 
tory and westward to Lake Victoria and 
Uganda. Formerly known as the East Af- 
rica Protectorate, it was held under a con- 
cession from the Sultan of Zanzibar by the 
Imperial British East Africa Company from 
1888 to 1905. It became a Crown colony in 
1920, the coastal strip leased from the 
Sultan of Zanzibar becoming a protector- 
ate. 


The colony is predominantly agricul- 
tural, and a large area is cultivated by Eu- 
ropeans. Altitude ranges from sea level to 
more than 9,000 ft.; hence, the cultivation 
of tropical, subtropical and temperate 
crops is possible. Non-natives (1948) in- 
cluded 29,500 Europeans, 23,900 Arabs and 
90,900 British Indians. 


The coastal zone of Kenya is hot and 
humid; February to April are the hottest 
months, with a mean temperature of 82° 
at Mombasa, June and July are coolest 
(76° at Mombasa). The yearly average 
rainfall is about 48 inches. In the interior 
highlands the climate is temperate, and 
the rainfall comparatively heavy. Yearly 
average temperatures at Nairobi are 60° 
to 66°. 


MAURITIUS—Status: oe 

Capital: Port Louis (population 72,788). 

Governor: Sir Hilary Blood. 

Foreign trade (1949): exports, including 
re-exports, 163,072,000 rupees; imports, 153,- 
140,000 rupees. Chief export: sugar (95%). 

Agricultural products; sugar (1949: 416,- 
000 metric tons), copra, tobacco. 


Mauritius is a mountainous island of 
volcanic origin in the Indian Ocean, about 
500 miles east of Madagascar. It was seized 
in 1810 from the French, who had settled 
it in 1715, and was formally ceded to Great 
Britain by the Treaty of Paris (1814). 


With almost 600 persons per square mile, 


‘the island is one of the most densely pop-= 


ulated regions in the world. The popula- 
tion has a large white element, chiefly 
French and British, but British Indians 
are predominant. There are many half- 
castes. The leading industry is sugar culti- 
vation. 

The climate is pleasant during the cool 
season, but extremely hot from December 
to April (90° to 96° at Port Louis). During 


this period there are also frequent torrents 


of rain and occasional severe cyclones, 


aes 
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NIGERIA—Status: Colony and protec- 
torate.- 

Governor: Sir John S. Macpherson. 

Principal cities (est. 1947): Ibadan, 400,- 
000 (native metropolis); Lagos, 176,000 
(capital); Kano, 90,000 (textiles, leather 
goods, cattle). 

Monetary unit: British pound. 
ii ensuages: Native tongues, Arabic, Eng- 
sh. 
ti Religions: Mohammedan, Pagan, Chris- 
ian. 


Nigeria, with an area twice that of Cali- 
fornia, is situated on the Gulf of Guinea 
in West Africa. It was visited by European 
traders and explorers in the i6th and 17th 
centuries, and by the end of the 18th 
century British operators had a virtual 
monopoly in the area. Between 1879 and 
1914, a series of private colonial develop- 
ments by the British, together with re- 
organizations of the Crown’s interest in 
the region, resulted in the formation of 
Nigeria as it exists today. During World 
War I, native troops of the West African 
frontier force joined with French forces to 
defeat the German garrison in the Cam- 
eroons. The Cameroons, a narrow strip 
along Nigeria’s eastern border, became a 
League mandate after World War I, divided 
between France and Britain. Today the 
British Cameroons, a U. N. trust territory, 
is attached to Nigeria for administrative 
purposes. 

The governor of Nigeria, named by the 
British Crown, heads the administration 
of the colony, which (including the Cam- 
eroons) is divided into four sections, each 
composed of several provinces. The custom 
of rule by native regimes, advised by Brit- 
ish residents, is effected locally wherever 
practicable. Under the 1947 constitution 
all legislative bodies have elected non- 
European majorities, but the governor has 
an absolute veto. 

The vast majority of the population is 
Negro, although in the north there has 
been an admixture caused by invasions of 
Fula, Berber and Arab or Arabized people. 


' Mohammedanism is the dominant religion, 


anand Christian missionary societies are ac- 
tive. 

Most of the people are agriculturists. 
The staple food crops are durra (guinea 
corn), millet, yams, bananas and maize. 
Among the leading export crops are cacao 
(1949-50 production: 100,000 short tons), 
peanuts (1948 production: 616,000 tons), 
rubber (1949 exports: 7,900 tons) and palm 
kernels and oil. Hides and skins are also 
important export items. Aside from small 
native industry, there is no manufacturing. 

Most external trade is with Britain. Do- 
mestic exports in 1948 totaled £35,899,805; 
imports, £40,600,976; re-exports, £1,586,354 


(all figures exclude bullion, specie and 


currency). Chief exports were cacao (20%), 
peanuts, palm kernels. and oil and. tin 


ore. There is a substantial internal trade; 
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Kano is a busy terminal for caravan routes. 
The Niger and several other rivers are 
navigable; otherwise, the 1,901 miles of 
railway are the chief means of transporta- 
tion. Highway mileage totals about 21,000. 
The main ports, except Lagos, are on riy- 
ers. Air service is supplied by BOAC, Air 
France and other international lines. 


Nigeria is a leading tin producer—9,900 
tons in 1949—from mines on the Bawchi 
plateau. Other minerals are coal, gold, 
lead, silver and tungsten. Over half the 
area is forested, but forest resources are 
comparatively unexploited. Mahogany is 
the main timber export, followed by cedar 
and walnut. Gum arabic is also exported. 


Extending from twenty to sixty miles 
inland from the coast is the swampy Niger 
delta region, gradually giving way to hilly 
forest land. The larger part of the colony 
belongs to the great African plateau which, 
in Nigeria, reaches a maximum height of 
3,000 feet. All of the colony lies within the 
tropics, but the climate varies from tropi- 
cal in the south to near temperate on 
some parts of the plateau. In the south 
the temperature varies between 70° and 
100°, and averages upwards of 80°. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA—Status: Col- 
ony. 

Capital: Lusaka ied 2,396). 

Governor: Sir Gilbert Rennie. 

Foreign trade (1948): exports, £28,129,- 
623; imports, £16,098,874. Chief export: 
copper (about 75 per cent). 

Agricultural products: tobacco, maize, 


wheat. 
Minerals: copper (1948: 213,616 long 


tons), cobalt, vanadium, lead, zinc. 


Northern Rhodesia is in south central 
Africa, bounded on the north by the Bel- 
gian Congo and Tanganyika Territory, on 
the east and southeast by Nyasaland and 
Mozambique, on the southeast and south 
by Southern Rhodesia and Bechuanaland, 
and on the west by Angola, Much of the 
country consists of high plateau, with the 
Congo-Zambezi watershed rising in places 
to 5,000 feet. Rhodesia was assigned in 
1889 to the British South Africa Company, 
headed by Cecil Rhodes. Administrative 
control was transferred to the Crown on 
Apr. 1, 1924. 


Native tribes number from 50 to 60; 
there were 28,800 Europeans in 1948. More 
than 3,000,000 acres are owned and occu- 
pied by Europeans. Metals constitute al- 
most all exports by value, Lead and zinc 
deposits occur at Broken Hill; copper at 
Bwana M’Kuba. The main line of the Rho- 
desian railway crosses the northern part of 
the colony from Livingstone to the Congo 
border. A number of rivers are navigable. 

Average temperature in the south ranges 
from about 65° in July to 80° or more in 
October, The: rainfall occurs principally — 
between November and April. Cts 7 
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NYASALAND—Status: Protectorate. 

Capital: Zomba (pop. 1949: 7,526). 

Governor: Sir Geoffrey F. T. Colby. 

Foreign trade (1949): exports and re- 
exports, £4,849,275; imports, £5,721,925. 
Chief ol eal tobacco (65%), tea. 

Agricultural products: tobacco (1949: 
12,625 short tons), tea, cotton. 


Nyasaland, a British protectorate since 
1891, is a narrow area lying between Mo- 
zambique, Northern Rhodesia and Tan- 
ganyika Territory along the southern and 
western shores of Lake Nyasa. Agriculture 
is the chief occupation, both of the Eu- 


“ropean settlers ‘and natives. Europeans 
humbered 2,500 in 1947. 
Lake Nyasa furnishes the principal 


transportation facility. Mineral and forest 
resources are limited. 


The climate is extremely humid along 
the shores of Lake Nyasa, although the 
temperature rarely rises above 95°. In the 
highlands, above 3,000 feet, average tem- 
peratures are considerably lower. The dry 
Season, from May to September, is com- 
paratively cool. 


ST. HELENA—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Jamestown (population 1,547). 

Governor: Sir George A. Joy. 

Foreign trade (1949): exports (domes- 
tic), £106,881; imports, £135,080. Chief ex- 
ports: flax fiber and tow. 

Agricultural products: fiax, potatoes. 


St. Helena is a volcanic island (47 sq. 
mi.) in the South Atlantic about 1,200 
Miles from the west coast of Africa. It is 
famous as the place of exile of Napoleon 
(1815-21). It was taken for Britain in 1651 
by the British East India Company and 
became a Crown colony in 1833. Attached 
to it are Ascension Island (34 sq. mi.), 
8CO miles northwest, and the Tristan da 
Cunha group (45 sq. mi.), about 1,500 
miles southwest. Most of the inhabitants 
are of mixed European, East Indian and 
African descent. Ascension was an Allied 
air base in World War II. 

Although St. Helena is in the tropical 
zone, its climate is temperate and health- 
ful; the temperature varies from 68° to 84° 
in summer and 57° to 90° in winter. | 


SEYCHELLES—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Victoria (population 9,497). 
. Governor: Dr. Percy 8. Selwyn-Clarke. 
Foreign trade (1949): exports (domes- 
tic), 5,421,350 rupees; imports, 5,109,430 
rupees. Chief export: copra (80%). 
Agricultural products: cinnamon, pat- 
chouli oil, coconuts, maize, sugar cane. 


This archipelago of about 92 islands in 
the Indian Ocean was seized from France 
by British troops in 1794 and was ceded to 
Great Britain by the Treaty of Paris in 
1814. The principal island is Mahé (55 sq. 
mi.), about 600 miles northeast of Mada- 
gasoar, The climate of the archipelago is 
temperate and healthful. “ : 
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SIERRA LEONE—Status: 
protectorate. 

Capital: Freetown (population: 64,576). 

Governor: Sir George Beresford-Stooke. 

Foreign trade (1949): exports (exclud- 
ing diamonds), £4,703,582; imports, £6,171,- 
910. Chief exports: palm kernels and oil, 
fron ore, diamonds, kola nuts. 

Agricultural products: palm kernels and 
oil, rice, millet, cassava, rubber. 

Minerais: diamonds (1949: 537,397 car- 
oe iron ore (1947: 840,636 long tons), 
goid. 

% Forest products: palm kernels, piassava, 

Sierra Leone lies on Africa’s west coast 
between French Guinea and Liberia. It is 
@ Wwell-watered hilly country but has a low 
Swampy coastland with an extremely un- 
healthful climate. The coastal area.{colony 
proper) was ceded to English settlers in 
1788 as a home for Negroes discharged 
from the British armed forces and also 
for runaway slaves who had found asylum 
in London. The British protectorate over 
the hinterland was proclaimed in 1896. It 
was not until 1928 that slavery was totally 
abolished in the protectorate. 

Freetown is the best harbor on the west 
coast. 


SOMALILAND—Status: Protectorate. 

Administrative Center: Hargeisa (popu- 
lation 17,500). 

Governor: Sir Gerald Reece. 

Foreign trade (1947-48): exports, £489,- 
812; imports, £1,130,237. Chief export: hides 
and skins, 

Agricultural products: cattle, hides and 
skins, grains. 

Forest products: gums and resins. 


British Somaliland extends elong the 
Gulf of Aden for about 400 miles and in- 
land for 80 to 220 miles. The interior is 
an elevated plateau falling in steep escarp- 
ments to the coastal plain. It came under 
Egyptian influence in 1875, but during the 
years 1884—86 treaties guaranteeing British 
protection were signed with the various 
Somali chiefs, Italian troops occupied the 
protectorate in 1940, but it was retaken 
by British troops in 1941. Both executive 
and legislative power is exercised by the 
governor. 


Most of the inhabitants are nomadic 
Somalis of Mohammedan faith. Their prin- 
cipal activity is stock raising. The climate 
is extremely hot and arid, with rainfall in 
the coastal areas averaging less than 8 
inches. The average temperature at Ber- 
bera, on the coast, is 77° in January and 
about 98° in July. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA—Status: 
governing colony. 

Capital: Salisbury (population: 61,760). 

Governor: Maj. Gen. Sir John N. Ken- 


Colony and 


_nedy. 


Prime Minister: Sir Godfrey M. Huggins. 
Foreign trade (1949): exports, £29,621,- 


000; imports, £54,586,000; re-exports, £4,-_ 
901,000, Chief exports: tobacco (37%), gold, 


asbestos. 


Self- 
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Agricultural products: tobacco (1948-49: 
83,608,000 lb.), corn, peanuts, meat, hides 
and skins. 

Minerals: gold (1949: 528,180 oz.), as- 
bestos (80,000 short tons), coal, chrome ore. 


Southern Rhodesia is located between 
Northern Rhodesia, Bechuanaland, the 
Union of South Africa and Mozambique in 
south central Africa; it is part of the great 
South African plateau. The Zambezi River 
separates Northern and Southern Rhodesia. 
About two-thirds of the area is covered by 
trees and shrubs. 


The country was settled in 1890 by the 
British South Africa Company, led by Cecil 
Rhodes. With the expiration of the com- 
pany’s charter, the white residents voted 
(1922) in favor of a responsible govern- 
ment of their own, and on Sept. 12, 1923, 
the country was annexed to Britain. 


Southern Rhodesia’s constitutional posi- 
tion is midway between that of a colony 
and a dominion. It has responsible govern- 
ment and a popularly elected Legislative 
Assembly of 30 members, but control of 
foreign relations and certain other matters 
is reserved to the U. K. government. 


Most of the inhabitants are natives, but 
the country is well-adapted to European 
settlers, who in 1950 numbered 122,000. In 
addition there were 8,400 Asiatics and 
half-castes. Mining is the basis of the 
economy. Farming ranges from ranching 
to tobacco growing, but mixed farming is 
becoming more common. Conditions for 
cattle raising and dairy farming are es- 
pecially favorable, Manufacturing is of 
growing importance, with the factories 
producing goods valued at £23,679,000 in 
1948. The colony is well served with rail- 
ways (1,361 mi.), roads (4,000 mi.) and 
airlines. 

The hottest month is October (mean 
maximum 85.2°); the coolest are June, 
July and August, when frost is likely to 


_ +occur. Generally the days are hot through- 


out the year, and the nights are frequently 
cool. Rainfall is greatest in October, No- 
vember and December. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA (See UNION OF 
SOUTH AFRICA) 


SWAZILAND (See BRITISH SOUTH 
AFRICAN PROTECTORATES) 


TANGANYIKA TERRITORY—Status: 
U.N. trust territory. 

Perea: Dar es Salaam (pop. 1948: 69,- 
Governor: Sir Edward F. Twining, 
Foreign trade (1949): exports, £19,233,- 

150; re-exports, £1,491,835; imports, £27,- 

ae Chief exports: sisal (55%), cotton, 

coffee. 

Agricultural products: sisal (1949: 123,- 
300 long tons), cotton, coffee, peanuts, 
sugar cane, tobacco, tea. 

Minerais; diamonds ‘(1949: 191,800 car- 
ats), gold (1949: 69,000 0Z.). 


Forest products: gum arabie and copal 
(1947 exports: 1,554 tons), beeswax, timber. 


Tanganyika Territory, with the Belgian 
Ruanda and Urundi, constituted German 
East Africa from 1884 until 1919. It was 
administered under League of Nations 
mandate by Britain until 1946, when it was 
placed. under United Nations trusteeship, 
with Britain as the administering power. 


Tanganyika’s narrow coastal plain is 
bordered on the west by the precipitous 
eastern side of the Central African plateau. 
Meunt Kilimanjaro (19,565 ft.) is the 
highest point on the African continent. 
The territory also includes adjacent islands 
in the Indian Ocean. ; 


The territory is sparsely populated; 
about two-thirds of the total area is un- 
inhabited. In 1948 there were 16,100 Euro- 
peans and 59,300 Asiatics. It is the world’s 
largest producer of sisal hemp. Most of the 
hemp, which is of the highest grade, is 
grown in the drier parts of the coast belt 
under European supervision. Stock raising 
is also important, but its progress is ham- 
pered by prevalence of the tsetse fly. A 
large diamond vein was discovered at 
Shinyanga in 1946. 

The climate generally is hot and humid 
on the coastal areas, with the temperature 
averaging 80° at Dar es Salaam, Rainfall 
in the capital averages 60 inches. Inland 
the rainfall and temperature are lower. 


UGANDA—Status: Protectorate. 
Capital: Entebbe (ropulatin 7,321). 
Governor: Sir John ll, 

Foreign trade (1949): exports, £23,433,- 


182; re-exports, £372,140; imports, £12,- 
817,633. Chief exports: cotton (74%), 
coffee. 

Agricultural products: cotton, coffee, 


sugar cane, rubber, tea, sisal. 
Minerals: gold, tin. 


Uganda lies immediately south of Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan and west of Kenya, along 
the northwest shore of Lake Victoria. The 
surface is extremely diversified, with lofty 
plateaus, snow-capped peaks, swamps, for- 
ests and arid areas. A British protectorate 
over the area was proclaimed in 1894. A 
large measure of home rule is given the 
native states, notably Buganda, whose 
kabaka (king) is assisted by a ministry 
and native parliament. 

Agriculture, including livestock, is the 
basis of the economy. Cotton is raised, 
principally by natives, and coffee, tea and 
rubber are grown on large plantations. 
Most natives possess large herds of cattle 
and sheep. In 1948 there were 7,600 Euro- 
peans and 37,450 Asiatics in the protec- 
torate. 

Like the topography, the climate is ex- 
tremely variable. At Entebbe, the mean 
temperature is about 70°, with rainfall 
heaviest from March through May, and in 
November and December. 


/ 
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Union of South Africa 
(Dominion) 


Area: 472,550* square miles. 

Population See 1949): 12,111,800* (1946: 
European, 20.7%; Bantu, 68.7%; mixed, 
8.1%; Asiatic, 2.5%). 

Density per square mile: 25.6.* 

Governor General: Ernest G. Jansen. 

Prime Minister: Daniel F. Malan. 

Principal cities (census 1946): Johannes- 
burg, 727,743 (gold, industrial center); 
Capetown, 454,052 (seat of legislature, sea- 
port); Durban, 357,304 (seaport); Pretoria, 
236,367 (seat of administration); Port 
Elizabeth, 146,231 (seaport). 
oa unit: South African pound 

Languages: English, Afrikaans. 

Religions (European population): Dutch 
Reformed Churches, 55%; Anglican 
Church, 19%; Methodist, 6%; Presbyterian, 
5%; Roman Catholic, 5%; others 10%. 

* Excluding South West Africa. 


_ HISTORY. After the discovery of the Cape 
of Good Hope in 1488 by Bartholomeu 
Diaz, the Dutch sent the first colonists to 
the area in 1652, The British seized the 
territory in 1814 near the close of the Na- 
poleonic wars, when Holland was France’s 
ally. In protest against the British rule, 
thousands of Boers, settlers of Dutch de- 
scent, trekked northward between 1835 and 
18388 and set up the republics of Orange 
Free State and Transvaal, subsequently 
recognized by the British. 


The discovery of gold in Transvaal in 
1886 brought an influx of English and 
other foreigners. British demands that 
these immigrants be enfranchised by the 
Transvaal government precipitated the 
South African War of 1899-1902, won by 
the British. By the Treaty of Vereeniging 
(May 31, 1902) the Boers renounced the 
independence of Transvaal and Orange 
Free State. In 1910, Cape Colony, Trans- 
vaal, Natal and the Orange Free State were 
set up as the Union of South Africa, with 
dominion status and with Louis Botha, a 
former Boer general, as the first prime 
minister. During World War I, South Af- 
rican forces seized German South-West 
Africa, over which the Union later received 
a mandate by the Treaty of Versailles. 

When World War II broke out, there was 
considerable pro-German and anti-British 
feeling in South Africa. The country went 
to war against the Axis, however, under 
the leadership of Prime Minister Jan C. 

- Smuts, and South African forces fought in 
Many theaters. 


In the elections of May, 1948, Smuts’ 
United party was defeated by a Nationalist- 
Afrikaner coalition, which favored strict 
racial segregation. Violent race riots broke 
out between Indians and Zulus in Durban 
and vicinity during Jan., 1949, with a toll 

of 142 dead and more than 1,000 injured. 


“GOVERNMENT. The Union of. South Af- 


rica, as a self-governing dominion, has its 
own legislature, a Senate of forty-four 
members elected for ten years, and a House 
of Assembly of 153 members elected for 
five years. All legislators must be Union 
nationals of European descent, and suf- 
frage is virtually limited to whites. The 
governor general, appointed by the British 
Crown after consultation with the Union, 
can summon or dissolve the Senate and 
House, but a general election must be held 
at least once every five years. 


In parliamentary elections held on May 
26, 1948, 71 seats went to the Nationalist 
party, 65 to the United party, 9 to the 
Afrikaner party and 6 to the Labour party. 
The first parliamentary elections in South- 
West Africa, held Aug. 30, 1950, added 6 
new Nationalist seats. 


The elected councils in each of the four 
provinces have only such powers as are 
delegated to them. Each is headed by an 
administrator appointed by the central 
government. 


Political considerations made the draft 
inexpedient in World War II, and all mem- 
bers of the armed forces were volunteers. 
The postwar strength of the defense forces 
is fixed as follows: army, 4,640; air force, 
8,319; navy, 863; a total strength of 8,822 
as opposed to 5,549 in the prewar estab- 
lishment. The navy, only slightly expanded 
in World War II, has 60 small vessels. 


EDUCATION. Education for white children 
is compulsory from 7-16. Primary educa- 
tion is free and, except for vocational 
schools and the five universities, all educa- 
tion is under provincial control. 


In 1946 there were 2,851 state and state- 
aided primary and secondary schools for 
European scholars, who numbered 413,884, 
and 6,030 non-European schools with en- 
rollment of 864,410. The average number 
of university students was 19,994. 


The official languages are English and 
Afrikaans. The latter, derived from 17th- 
century Dutch, is taught in almost all the 
schools. About 70 per cent of the popula- 
tion over 7 years old understands both 
languages. People speaking Afrikaans as a 
“home” language predominate in all prov- 
inces except Natal, where most of the Asi- 
atic population, chiefly laborers from South 
India, is concentrated. European and Asi- 
atic immigration is strictly controlled. 


AGRICULTURE. South Africa is predomi- 
nantly a pastoral country, with less than 
15 per cent of its area considered arable. 
Sheep and cattle raising are the principal 
occupations, especially in the high veldt. 
Wool production in 1949. was estimated 
at 218,000,000 lbs. In 1948 there were 32,- 
612,000 sheep, 12,470,000 cattle and 1,105,- 
583 hogs (1947). 

Climate and differences in terrain com- 


bine to give a great variety of agricultural 
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products. The staple crop is maize, grown 
widely with a production varying from 1% 
to 3 million tons annually. In southwest 
Cape Province, products of the Mediter- 
ranean type predominate, while in the 
coastal belt of Natal and in northern 
Transvaal, subtropical crops, especially 
sugar, are grown, 

Production of leading crops in recent 
years has been estimated as follows: maize 
(1948: 2,016,300 short tons); wheat (1949: 
429,000 tons); oats (1947: 135,300 tons); 
barley (1948: 34,100 tons); and rye (1948: 
24,200 tons). 


MANUFACTURING AND TRADE. In 1947, 
there was a total of 11,886 factories with 
658,725 workers, and the gross value of 
industrial output was £491,800,000. Food, 
beverages and tobacco, and metal products 
are leading products. As a result of the 
need for armaments in World War II, the 
Union’s manufacturing is no longer mainly 
devoted to agricultural processing. A war- 
time iron and steel industry was estab- 
lished, and cement, chemical, textile and 
auto assembly plants were expanded. Steel 
production in 1949 was 699,600 short tons: 
that of pig iron, 778,800 tons. The major 
industrial area is southern Transvaal. 


Trade statistics (in millions of South 
African pounds): 


1947* 1948* 1949 

Exportst 100.0 135.0 152.6 

- Re-exports te wu 16.8 
Imports 300.6 352.3 314.2 


* Estimated. + Excluding gold, 


In 1949 the chief exports (besides gold) 
were wool (23 per cent) and diamonds (7 


_ per cent). The chief customers were Britain 


(25 per cent), France (9 per cent), South- 
ern Rhodesia (9 per cent) and the U. S. 
(7 per cent); the principal suppliers, Brit- 
ain, (42 per cent), the U. S. (26 per cent) 
and Canada (7 per cent), Principal im- 
ports included textiles, farm and industrial 
machinery, motor vehicles and petroleum 
products, 
COMMUNICATIONS. The well-organized 
railway system, mostly Union-controlled, 
totaled 13,505 miles in 1947. Roads suitable 
for motor traffic amounted to 100,000 miles. 
Regular air service is available to Europe 
and to the U. 8. 

FINANCE. Recent data are as follows (in 
millions of South African pounds) : 


; 1948-49" 1949-50* 1950-51+ 
Revenue 143.4 145.7 148.7 
Expenditure 135.8 146.5 149.0 


* Revised estimate. + Draft estimate. 


The net public debt of the Union on 
Mar, 31, 1950, was £SA717,716,000, of which 
£SA28,466,000 was external. Notes in circu- 
lation on Mar. 31, 1950, totaled £SA67,600,- 
000; the gold reserve was US$166,000,000 

(Mar. 31, 1946: $939,000,000). 
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TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The Union 
has a high interior plateau, or veldt, nearly 
half of which averages 4,000 feet in eleva- 
tion. There are no important mountain 
ranges, although the Great Escarpment, 
separating the veldt from the coastal plain, 
rises to over 10,000 feet. The principal river 
is the Orange, rising in Basutoland and 
flowing westward for 1,300 miles through 
the Union's center to the Atlantic. 


Except for the western semi-arid regions, 
the climate is generally subtropical, much 
like that of northern Florida. Rainfall 
averages about 40 inches a year on the 
east coast and decreases sharply westward. 
The mean annual temperature is remark- 
ably uniform; at Johannesburg it is 60.6°, 
with January the hottest month. Most of 
the rainfall occurs from October to March. 


MINERALS, FORESTS AND FISHERIES, 
Extensive mineral resources account for 
the economic prosperity. The dominion is 
the world’s leading gold producer. Dia- 
mond production is now surpassed in im- 
portance by coal. Mineral production for 
1949 included gold, 11,708,013 oz. coal, 
28,104,585 short tons; manganese ore, 644,= 
831 long tons; chromite (1948) 505,018 
short tons; diamonds, 1,382,000 carats; as- 
bestos, 45,700 short tons; silver, 1,171,000 
oz. Gypsum, lead, tin, tungsten, platinum 
and copper also are mined, and uranium 
deposits have been reported. 


Forests cover only a small portion of 
the Union, and are mostly in the east. 
The whaling industry, centered at Durban 
on the east coast, produces considerable 
amounts of whale oil. The Union has ex- 
tensive fishery resources along the 1,500 
miles of coast line. Annual trawler catch of 
edible fish is about 25,000,000 pounds. 


F cous Wwiae AFRICA—Status: Man- 
ate. 


Administrator: P. I. Hoogenhout. 

Capital: Windhoek peraae 23,359). 

Foreign trade (1949): exports, £SA14,- 
696,859; imports £S8A11,573,973. Chief ex- 
ports: karakul skins, butter, slaughter ani- 


mals, diamonds, 

Agricultural products: hides and skins, 
butter, corn, wheat. 

Minerals: diamonds, vanadium concen- 
trates, tungsten, lead, tin, iron ore and 
copper, 

The mandate, bounded on the north by 
Angola, and on the east by Bechuanaland 
and the Union of South Africa, was dis- 
covered by the Portuguese explorer Diaz 
in the late 15th century. It is for the most 
part a portion of the high plateau of South 
Africa with a general elevation of from 
3,000 to 4,000 feet. It became a German 
colony in 1884 but was conquered by South 
African forces in 1915, becoming a Union 
mandate by the terms of the Treaty of 
Versailles. The Union of South Africa’s 
application for incorporation of the terri 
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tory into the Union was rejected by the 
United Nations assembly on Dec. 14, 1946, 
and the Union was invited to prepare a 
trusteeship agreement instead. By a law 
‘passed in April, 1949, however, the territory 
Was brought into much closer association 
with the Union—including representation 
in the Union Parliament. 


The country in general is better suited 
to grazing than to the raising of crops 
because of the light rainfall. The karakul 
Sheep industry is particularly well-de- 
veloped; in 1949, 2,398,863 skins were ex- 
ported. The Union accounts for almost all 
the imports and about 40 per cent of the 
exports. Most of the natives live on large 
reserves. The principal port is Walvis Bay. 


ZANZIBAR—Status: Protectorate. 
Capital: Zanzibar (population 60,000). 
Sultan: Seyyid Sir Khalifa bin Harub. 
British Resident: Sir Vincent Glenday. 
Foreign trade (1948): exports, £2,116,858; 
imports, £2,699,717. Chief export: cloves. 
Agricultural products: cloves, copra, sisal. 


The protectorate consists principally of 
the islands of Zanzibar (640 sq. mi.) and 
Pemba (380 sq. mi.), just off the East Af- 
rican coast. Before 1890, the sultanate’s 
territory also included a large area on the 
mainland, now comprising Italian Somali- 
land, Kenya and Tanganyika Territory. It 
was proclaimed a British protectorate Nov. 
4, 1890. The British resident administers 
the government, but the sultan still re- 
tains considerable authority. 


The principal industry is the production 
of cloves—80 per cent of the world supply. 


The climate is excessively hot and moist, 
with a mean annual temperature of 80.5°. 
June to September is the coolest season. 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


BAHAMAS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Nassau (population 31,891). 

Foreign trade (1948): exports, £551,920; 
imports, £4,702,151. Chief exports: toma- 
toes, salt. 

Agricultural products: tomatoes, citrus 
fruit, sisal. 

Sea products: sponges, lobsters. 


The Bahamas are an archipelago of about 
3,000 islands, islets (cays) and rocks, east 
of Florida and north of Cuba, extending 
from N.W. to S.E. for about 800 miles. 
‘Only about 20 of the islands are inhabited; 
the most important is New Providence 
(20 sq. mi.) on which Nassau is located. 
The islands were reached by Columbus in 
Oct., 1492, and were a favorite pirate re- 
sort in the early 18th century. They have 
been a Crown colony since 1717. The con- 
stitution provides for a nominated Legis- 
lative Council and a popularly elected As- 
sembly. The governor is advised by an. 
Executive Council. 


About 87 per cent of the population is 
Negro, The tourist trade is of considerable 
importance, especially at Nassau, which is 
a favorite winter resort. The climate is 
exceptionally agreeable, with mean tem- 
peratures ranging from 60° (January to 
March) to 88° (June to September). The 
rainy season is May through October; hur- 
ricanes occur usually from July to October. 


Agriculture, except for tomato and sisal 
culture, is of little importance. Straw and 
shellwork are the principal industries. An 
R.A.F, unit is stationed in the archipelago. 


BARBADOS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Bridgetown (population 13,345). 

Governor: A. W. L. Savage. 

Foreign trade (1949); exports, BWI$22,- 
504,975; imports, $33,948,619. Chief ex- 
ports: sugar (69%), molasses, rum. 

Agricultural products: sugar (1949: 135,- 
859 long tons), cotton. 


Barbados, an island east of the Wind- 
ward group in the West Indies, has been a 
British possession since 1627; it is believed 
to have been first visited by the Portu- 
guese. The colony has a nominated Legisla- 
tive Council and a popularly elected As- 
sembly of 24 members, but the Crown, 
represented by the governor, retains yeto 
power. 

The island is very densely populated 
(about 1,180 per sq. mi.), About 70 per 
cent of the inhabitants are Negro, 7 per 
cent white and the remainder of mixed 
blood. Approximately 70 per cent of the 
total area is cultivated and half of this is 
devoted to sugar, which is the staple prod- 
uct; there are 100 sugar and molasses 
plants and 3 rum distilleries. 

Barbados has an agreeable climate, with 
temperatures that range between 70° and 
86°, rarely below 65°. The cold season (De- 
cember through May) is also the dry sea- 
son;) average annual rainfall is 60 inches, 
with September the wettest month. 


BERMUDAS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Hamilton (population 3,500). 

Governor: Lt. Gen. Sir Alexander Hood. 

Foreign trade (1949): exports (including 
re-exports), £943,211; imports, £7,182,178. 
Chief export: lily bulbs. 

Agricultural products: lily bulbs, pota- 
toes, vegetables, arrowroot. 


The Bermudas comprise an archipelago 
of about 360 small islands, 580 miles east 
of North Carolina. The largest is (Great) 
Bermuda or Main Island. Discovered by 
Juan Bermudez, a shipwrecked Spaniard, 
early in the 16th century, the islands were 
settled in 1612 by an offshoot of the Vir- 
ginia Company and became a Crown colony 
in 1684. The governor is assisted by nomi- 
nated Executive and Legislative Councils 
and a popularly elected Assembly of 36 
members. In 1940, sites on the islands 


were leased for 99 years to the U. S. for air» 


and navy bases. Bermuda is also the head-" 
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quarters of the West Indies and Atlantic 
squadron of the Royal Navy. The most im- 
portant factor in the colony’s economy is 
the tourist trade. The mean annual tem- 
perature is 71°, with extremes of 49° and 
94°. Rainfall averages 58 inches annually. 


BRITISH GUIANA—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Georgetown (population 97,- 
21). 


Governor: Sir Charles Woolley. 

Foreign trade (1949): exports, BG$45,- 
867,063; imports, BG$50,927,886; re-exports, 
BG$215,166. Chief exports: sugar (45%), 
bauxite, rum, rice. 

Agricultural products: sugar (1949: 174,- 
236 long tons), rice, copra, coffee. 

Minerals: bauxite (1949: 1,757,650 long 
tons), gold (21,098 oz.), diamonds (34,790 
carats). 

Forest products: balata, timber. 


The only British possession in South 
America proper, British Guiana is on the 
northeastern coast between Venezuela and 
Surinam (Dutch Guiana). Settled by the 
Dutch in the 17th century, it was occu- 
pied by the British in 1796 and ceded to 
them at the end of the Napoleonic wars. 
Behind the low plain which contains the 
farm area is a higher area containing for- 
est and mineral resources. The governor is 
assisted by an Executive Council; the 
Legislative Council has an elected majority. 


The heterogeneous population includes 
Africans and mixed races, 49.5 per cent; 
East Indians, 44 per cent; aborigines, 2.5 
per cent; Portuguese, 2.2 per cent; Chinese, 
i per cent; and others, .8 per cent. 

Cultivated areas cover only 155,000 acres, 
mostly devoted to rice and sugar cane. 
About 86 per cent of the colony is forested, 
but the vast forest resources are relatively 


_ unexploited. Timber resources have been 


estimated at 41,000,000,000 cu. ft. of mer- 
chantable timber. Railway mileage is 110, 
and highway mileage about 700; com- 
munication to the interior is mainly by 
steamer and launch. The colony’s produc- 
tion of bauxite was of strategic importance 
during World War IT. 


The coastland climate is relatively hot 
and humid, with average temperatures of 
78° in January and 81° in October, and 
only a slight variation between day and 
night. Inland temperatures are roughly 3° 
higher. Rainfall is heavy along the coast. 


BRITISH HONDURAS—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Belize (population 21,837). 
Governor: Sir Ronald H. Garvey. 
_ Foreign trade (1949): exports including 
re-exports), BH$4,564,847; imports, BH$5,- 
990,264. Chief exports: chicle, mahogany. 

Agricultural products: bananas, sugar 
cane, citrus fruits. 

Forest products (1949): cedar lumber 
(39,341 cu. ft.) and logs (11,644 cu. ft.); 
mahogany lumber (332,107 cu. ft.) and logs 
(123,455 cu, ft.); pine, lumber (645,755 
cu, ft.); chicle (346 short tons), 


British Honduras is bounded on the 
north by Mexico and on the west and south 
by Guatemala. It was settled in 1662 by 
woodeutters from Jamaica. An irregular 
form of local government continued until 
1871, when it became a Crown colony; it 
was separated from Jamaica in 1884. The 
governor is assisted by an Executive Coun- 
cil and a partly elected Legislative Council. 


The colony’s economy is dependent upon 
timber and other forest exports. Agricul- 
ture has never been adequately developed. 
There are no railways, and road develop- 
ment is backward (about 135 mi. surfaced) . 
Most of the population are mestizos of 
Negro, native Indian and white descent. 


The climate is subtropical, with maxi- 
mum recorded temperature of 98°, and 
minimum of 50°. Rain falls mostly from 
May to February, and almost continuously 
from, October through December. 


Canada (Dominion) 


Area (land only): 3,619,616 square miles. 

Population (est. June 1, 1950): 13,845,000 
(1941*; British, 50%; French, 27%; Ger- 
man, 4%; Ukrainian, 2%; others, 17%). 

Density per square mile: 3.8. 

Governor General: Field Marshal Yis- 
count Alexander of Tunis. 

ae Minister: Louis Stephen St. Lau- 
rent. 

Principal cities (census 1941): Montreal, 
903,007 (est. 1949: 1,420,057) (seaport); 
Toronto, 667,457 (est. 1949: 673,104) (man- 


ufacturing center); Vancouver, 275,353 
(Pacific seaport); Winnipeg, 221,960 
(grain); Hamilton, 166,337 (iron and 


steel); Ottawa, 154,951 (capital); Quebec, 
150,757 (seaport); Windsor, 105,311 (auto- 
mobiles). 

Monetary unit: Canadian dollar. 

Religions (census 1941)*: Roman Catho- 
lic, 42%; United Church, 19%; Anglican, 
15%; Presbyterian, 8%; Baptist, 4%; 
others, 12%. 

* Excluding Newfoundland. 


With the second largest continuous land 
area in the world, stretching across the 
northern part of the North American con- 
tinent, the Dominion of Canada: is one of 
the world’s leading sources of wheat, min- 
erals, and paper and pulp. Unsurpassed in 
its record of loyalty to the Empire in both 
World Wars, the Dominion has continued 
its wartime policy of close military and 
political co-operation with the U. S. 
HISTORY. The Norse explorer Leif Ericsson 


probably reached the shores of Canada 
(Labrador or Nova Scotia) in a.p. 1000, but 


the history of the white man‘in the coun- — 


try actually began in 1497, when John 
Cabot, an Italian in the service of Henry 
Vil of England, reached the shore of New- 
foundland or Nova Scotia. Canada was 
taken for France in 1534 by Jacques Car- 


tier. The actual settlement of New France, y 
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as it was then called, began in 1604 at Port 
Royal in what is now Nova Scotia; in 1608 
Quebec was founded. France’s colonization 
efforts were not very successful, but French 
explorers by the end of the 17th century 
had penetrated beyond the Great Lakes to 
the western prairies and south along the 
Mississippi to the Gulf of Mexico. Mean- 
while, the English Hudson’s Bay Company 
had been established in 1670. Because of 
the valuable fisheries and fur trade, a con- 
flict developed between the French and 
English; in 1713, Newfoundland, Hudson 
Bay and Nova Scotia (Acadia) were lost 
to England. 


_ During the Seven Years’ War (1756-63), 
England extended its conquest, and the 
British general, Wolfe, won his famous 
victory over Montcalm outside Quebec 
(Sept. 13, 1759). The Treaty of Paris 
(1763), put Canada under English control. 


_ At this time the population of Canada 
was almost entirely French, but in the next 
few decades thousands of British colonists © 
migrated to Canada from the British Isles 
and from the American colonies. Partly to 
Bacate the French who were concentrated 
4 Quebec, Canada was divided into Upper 
itish) and Lower (French) Canada in 
1. In 1840 the two provinces again were 
ned under one government, and in 1849 
cht of Canada to self-government 


ica Act of 1867, the Dominion of Cana 
was created through the confederation 0: 
Upper and Lower Canada, Nova Scotia an 
New Brunswick. Prince Edward Isla: 
joined the Dominion in 1873. In 1869 C 
ada had purchased from the Hudson’s B 
Company the vast middle west (Ruper 
Land) from which the provinces of Ma: 
toba (1870), Alberta and Saskatchew: 
(1905) were later formed. In 1871 Bri 
Columbia joined the Dominion. The cou 
try was linked from coast to coast in 
by completion of the Canadian ae 
Railway. ; 


During the formative years between 
and 1896, the Conservative Party led by 
John A. Macdonald governed the coun 
except during the years 1873-78. In 
the Liberal Party took over and und ] 
Wilfrid Laurier, an eminent French Cz 
nadian, ruled until 1911. In World War 
more than 500,000 Canadian soldiers f 
for the Allied cause. After the Treat; 
Versailles, Canada, a full-fledged nation, 
was admitted to the League of Nations 
appointed its own peste in 


be partner nations with Britain, “equ 
status, in no way subordinate t 
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Party under W. lL. Mackenzie King won the 
elections in 1985 and was returned to 
power in 1940 and 1945 (he had previously 
served as prime minister from 1921 to 1930, 
except for three months in 1926). On Nov. 
15, 1948, King resigned and was succeeded 
by Louis Stephen St. Laurent, who was 
returned as prime minister in the national 
elections of June 27, 1949, 


Newfoundland became Canada’s tenth 
province on March 31, 1949, following a 
plebiscite held July 22, 1948, in which the 
people voted by a narrow margin to unite 
with Canada. 


PROVINCES AND TERRITORIES 


Population 
Land area est. 
Provinces (sq. mi.) June 1950) 
Alberta 248,800 895,000 
British Columbia 359,279 1,188,000 
Manitoba 219,723 795,000 
New Brunswick 27,473 522,000 
Newfoundland 152,734 355,000 
Nova Scotia 20,7438 658,000 
Ontario 363,282 4,512,000 
Prince Edwerd Island 2,184 96,000 
Quebec §23,860 3,976,000 
Saskatchewan 237,975 874,000 
‘Territories 
Northwest Territories 1,258,217 16,000 
Yukon 205,346 8,000 
Prime Minister, 
_ Provinces Capital 1950 
Alberta Edmonton Ernest C. 
Manning? 
British Victoria Byron I. 
Columbia Johnson? 
Manitoba Winnipeg D. LL. 
Campbell 2 
New Brunswick Frederic- John B. 
; ton McNair? 
Newfoundland St. John’s Joseph 
Smallwood 2 
Nova Scotia Halifax Angus L, 
Macdonald 2 
Ontario Toronto Leslie Frost ® 
Prince Edward OCharlotte- Walter 
Island town Jones? 
Quebec Quebec Maurice Du- 
5 plessis¢ 
Saskatchewan Regina T. C. 
; Douglas® 
Territories 
Northwest Ottawa H. L. Keen- 
Territories leyside* 
Yukon Dawson J. E. Gibbent 


1 Social Credit; 2 Liberal; * Progressive; 4 Union Na- 
tionale; § Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 
* Commissioner. + Acting Controller, 


GOVERNMENT. Canada, a self-governing 
dominion of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, is a federal union of 10 provinces 
Whose powers are laid down in the British 
North America Act of 1867, The executive 
powers nominally rest in the hands of the 
Governor General, who represents the King 
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and is appointed by the British Govern- 
ment with the approval of the Canadian 
Government. 


Actually, the Governor General acts only 
with the advice of the Canadian Prime 
Minister and the members of the Cabinet, 
who at the same time sit in the Domin- 
ion Parliament. The Parliament has two 
houses: a Senate numbering 102 members 
appointed for life, and a House of Com- 
mons humbering 262 members apportioned 
according to provincial population. Elec- 
tions are held at least every five years or 
whenever the party in power is voted down 
in the House of Commons or considers it 
expedient to appeal to the people. The 
Prime Minister is the leader of the majority 
party in the House of Commons. Laws must 
be passed by both houses of Parliament 
and signed by the Governor General in the 
King’s name. The results of Parliamentary 
elections on June 27, 1949, were as follows: 
Liberals, 193; Progressive Conservatives, 42; 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 
12; Social Credit, 10; independents, 5. 


The members of the Cabinet include 
Louis S. St. Laurent (Prime Minister), 
W. MclL.. Robertson (Minister without Port- 
folio), J. A. MacKinnon (Minister without 
Portfolio), L. B. Pearson (External Affairs), 
Alphonse Fournier (Public Works), Lionel 
Chevrier (Transport), Milton Gregg (La- 
bour), Stuart Garson (Justice), R. W. 
Mayhew (Fisheries), C. D. Howe (Trade 
and Commerce), J. G. Gardiner (Agricul- 
ture), James J. McCann (National 
Revenue, Mines and Technical Surveys), 
Paul J. Martin (Health and Welfare), 
Edouard Rinfret (Postmaster General), 
Douglas CO. Abbott (Finance), Brooke 
Claxton (Defense), Hugues Lapointe 
(Solicitor General, Veterans Affairs), Rob- 
ert H. Winters (Reconstruction, Resources 
and Development), Walter Harris (Citizen- 
ship and Immigration) and Gordon Brad- 
ley (Newfoundland). 


The ten provincial governments are 
nominally headed by Lieutenant Governors 
appointed by the Dominion Government, 
but the executive power in each actually 
is vested in a cabinet headed by a prime 
minister, who is leader of the majority 
party. In nine of the ten provinces the 
legislature is composed of a one-house 
assembly elected by the people for 4 years. 

In Quebec there is also a second cham- 
ber, called the Legislative Council, com- 
posed of nominees of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment. 


JUDICIAL SYSTEM. The judicial system 
consists of a supreme court in Ottawa 
(established in 1875), with appellate juris- 
diction, and a supreme court in each prove 
ince as well as county courts with limited 
jurisdiction in most of the provinces. The 


Governor General in Council appoints the — 


judges of these courts. , 
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DEFENSE. Canadian armed forces, con- 
sisting of the Army, Royal Canadian Air 
Force and the Royal Canadian Navy, are 
under the Ministry of National Defense. 
Conscription was in effect during World 
War II, but most of the nearly 300,000 men 
who saw overseas service were volunteers. 
Canadian casualties were 104,125, including 
41,371 dead. 


In 1949, personnel on active service in- 
cluded 17,187 in the army, 13,600 in the air 
force and 8,000 in the navy. The navy had 
in active service on Jan. 1, 1950, one air- 
erait carrier, 2 cruisers, 11 fleet destroyers, 
45 escort destroyers and frigates, and nu- 
merous ancillary craft. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police is 
the constabulary maintained by the Do- 
Minion Government. In 1949 it had a 
strength of about 3,900 men. Its duties in- 
clude the enforcement of smuggling laws, 
suppression of traffic in drugs, protection 
of government buildings and dockyards, 
and counter-subversive work. It is the sole 
police force operating in the Northwest 
Territories and Yukon. 


EDUCATION. Control of education was 
specifically delegated to the provinces by 
the British North America Act of 1867. Ele- 
mentary schools in all provinces except 
Quebec are free, as is secondary education 
in most provinces. The supreme education 
authority in Quebec is a council of public 
instruction with two aides supervising the 
Roman Catholic and Protestant schools 
respectively. Fees paid by parents having 
children of school age help defray the cost 
of education. In the rest of the provinces 
the system is non-denominational, and 
education for the most part is compulsory 
for all children between the ages of 8 and 
14. Of Canada’s 18 universities, 6 are state- 
controlled and 12 are independent of pro- 
vincial control. Leading universities are 
Toronto, which belongs to the first group, 
and McGill (Montreal), the second group. 
VITAL STATISTICS, In 1949 the birth rate 
was 26.6 per 1,000 population and the 
death rate 9.1 per 1,000. 

The immigration movement reached its 
peak in 1913, when 402,432 immigrants 
were enumerated. Immigration fell off 
sharply during World War I but rose in the 
postwar years to a peak of 167,723 in 1929. 
Immigration for 1948 totaled 125,414, of 
whom 42,595 came from the British Isles; 
in 1949 this fell to about 100,000, includ- 
ing 20,000 from Britain. 


AGRICULTURE. Agriculture, including 
horticulture, fruit-growing and the raising 
of stock and poultry, is the largest single 
industry. Of the total land area, 549,660 
square miles, or 15.2 per cent, consists of 
agricultural land. Canadian farming is 
based almost entirely on relatively small 
individual holdings. Canada is one of the 
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world’s greatest wheat-exporting countries; 
production is concentrated in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. Canada is also 
a leading producer of other cereals, the 
most important in point of value being 
Oats and barley. 


CROP ACREAGE AND PRODUCTION 
(in thousands) 


Acres Short tons 
1948 1949* 1948 1949* 
Wheat 23,880 27,539 11,591 11,022 
Oats 11,201 11,349 6,100 5,381 
Barley 6,496 6,017 3,720 2,889 
Rye 2,004 1,081 709 283 
Corn 252 271 847 382 
* Provisional. 


Apple growing, carried on in Nova Scotia, 
southern Quebec and central Ontario, is 
the chief horticultural activity; other fruit 
growing regions are the Niagara and Lake 
Erie districts and southern British Colum- 
bia. Sugar beet cultivation is assuming in- 
creasing importance, and tobacco is pro- 
duced in southern Ontario. The production 
of honey and maple sugar is also impor- 
tant. The estimated value of field crops in 
1948 was $1,600,674,000; in the first half of 
1949, $1,056,500,000. 


Stock raising and dairy farming have 


grown greatly since 1920. Ontario and Que-. 


bec are the most important dairying proy- 
inces. In Oct., 1948, Canada had 8,251,- 
000 cattle, 4,604,000 hogs and 1,322,000 
sheep. Dairy production in 1949 included 
butter, 126,800 metric tons; milk, 1,950,- 
000,000 gals.; and cheese, 51,600 metric 
tons. Wool production in 1949 was approxi- 
mately 5,000 metric tons, greasy basis. 


INDUSTRY. Canadian manufactures rely 
mainly on domestic raw materials; grow- 
ing industries which depend largely on 
materials imported in a raw or semi- 
finished state include the manufacture of 
automobiles, sugar and rubber goods as 
well as the iron and steel industry in Nova 
Scotia, Quebec and Ontario. The latter two 
provinces account for more than 80 per 
cent of all manufactures. The abundance 
of cheap water power is one of the chief 


factors in the growth of Canadian indus- 


try. Production of steel ingots and cast- 
ings in 1949 was 3,186,930 tons; pig iron, 
2,154,852 tons; ferroalloys, 211,603 tons. 


In 1948 the gross value of manufactured — 


products was Can.$11,800,887,000; there 
Were 32,734 plants employing 1,332,000 
persons in 1947. The most important 
industries by value of output were pulp 
and paper, meatpacking, nonferrous-metals 
smelting and refining, sawmills and elec- 
trical apparatus. 


TRADE, Canada is one of the great trading 
nations of the world. The bulk of its for- 
eign. commerce. is in raw or- semi-finished 
products. 


Trade statistics (in millions of Canadian 


dollars) : 

Year Imports © Exports Re-exports 

1939 751.1 924.9 11.0 

1940 1,082.0 1,178.9 14.3 

1941 1,448.8 1,621.0 19.6 
1942 1,644.2 2,363.8 21.7 
1943 1,735.1 2,971.5 29.8 
1944 1,758.9 8,440.0 43,1 
1945 1,585.8 3,218.3 49.1 
_ 1946 1,927.3 2,312.2 27.0 
1947 2,573.9 2,774.9 36.9 
1948 2,636.9 3,075.4 34.6 
1949 2,761.2 2,993.0 29.5 
 1950* 1,170.6 1,141.4 14.9 


_ * First five months, 

- In 1949, Canada’s principal customers 
were the U. S., 50 per cent; Britain, 24 
per cent; Union of South Africa, 2.6 per 
ent; India, 2.4 per cent; and Belgium, 1.9 
er cent. Leading suppliers were the U. S., 
71 per cent; Britain, 11 per cent; Vene- 
-zuela, 3.3 per cent; Australia, 1.0 per cent; 
and India, 0.9 per cent. The leading ex- 
ts were wheat, 14.5 per cent; newsprint, 
: 4 per cent; wood pulp, 5.7 per cent; 
_ planks and boards, 5.3 per cent; and flour, 
3.3 per cent. Leading imports were crude 
petroleum, 6.8 per cent, and farm imple- 
ents and machinery, 6.4 per cent. 
JOMMUNICATIONS. Because Canada’s ex- 
orts are to a large extent bulky raw 
materials, cheap water transportation is 
ssential. The country’s system of canals, 
ecially those connecting the Great 
S, forms an integral part of the in- 
communications system. Canal traffic 
ounted to 24,373,752 tons in 1949; 13,- 
09 tons of freight were carried on the 


‘relation to the export of wheat from the 

rairie provinces and to the development 
f the mineral and wood pulp industries 
ae Quebec and northern Ontario. 


way mileage of 42,322 miles is under the 
ontrol of two systems, the government- 
Canadian National and the pri- 
owned Canadian Pacific. Canada’s 
cipal merchant marine lines are the 
nadian Pacific, which operates a sub- 

ty ocean steamship company, and the 
% anadian National, which has minor 
eamship lines under its control. The 
‘chant marine on Dec. 31, 1949, num- 
1,318 steam and motor vessels (of 
100 tons) with a tonnage of 2,004,578. 


1946-47 Canada had 140,000 miles of 
proved highways. On April 3, 1946, Can- 
formally took over 1,500 miles of the 
, highway. Motor vehicles licensed 

1948 numbered 2,034,943, 
The Trans-Canada Air Lines, established 
937, is controlled by the Dominion 
rtnment, In 1949, Canadian airlines 
‘ted 1,222,099 revenue passengers and 


flew 392,507,141 revenue passenger-miles 


In 1949, Canada had 2,458,000 telephones 


and 2,103,277 licensed private radio sets. - 


FINANCE. Recent data are as follows (in 
millions of Canadian dollars) : 


1950-51* 


1948-49 1949-50 
Revenue 2,768.2 2,549.0 2,430.0 
Expenditure 2,193.2 2,488.0 2,410.0 


* Budget estimate, 


The gross funded debt on March 31, 1949, 
was reported at $15,585,036,371, compared 
to $15,957,381,000 on March 31, 1948, and 
$6,013,000,000 on March 31, 1940. Currency 
in circulation in Mar., 1950, totaled $1, 181, - 
000,000. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Covering the northern 
part of the North American continent and 
with an area larger than that of the 
United States, Canada’s topography is ex- 
tremely diversified. The northeastern re- 
gion, including most of Quebec, northern 
Ontario and Manitoba, and the Northwest 
Territories, with Hudson Bay in the center, 
is an important source of minerals, wood 
pulp and water power. In the east the 
mountainous maritime provinces have an 
irregular coast line on the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence and the Atlantic. The St. Lawrence 
plain, covering most of southern Quebec 
and Ontario, and the interior continental 
plain, covering southern Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan and most of Alberta, are the 
principal cultivable areas. They are sepa- 
rated by a forested plateau rising from 
Lakes Superior and Huron. Westward to- 
ward the Pacific, most of British Columbia, 
Yukon, and part of western Alberta are 
covered by parallel mountain ranges in- 
cluding the Rockies. The Pacific border of 
the coast range is ragged with fiords and 
channels. The highest point in Canada is 
Mt. Logan, 19,850 ft., located in the Yukon. 


CLIMATE. Canada has great variations of 
climate. South of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
the maritime provinces have an average 
temperature of 40° for the year and over 
60° for the summer months. In Quebec 
and northern Ontario the winters are cold 
and the summers average from 60° to 65°. 
In southern Ontario the average summer 
temperature is 65°, with an occasional rise 
to 90°. The prairie provinces have a dis- 
tinctly continental climate with compara- 
tively short warm summers and long cold 
winters. The west coast has a climate simi- 
lar to that of the southern coast of Eng- 
land. Northwest and northeast of Hudson 
Bay the climate is too severe for trees. 


HYDROGRAPHY,. Canada has an abun- 
dance of large and small lakes. In addition 
to the Great Lakes on the United States 
border, there are nine others which are 


more than 100 miles long and 35 which 


are more'than 50 miles long... ...) a 


“a 


- The two principal river systems are the 
_ Mackenzie and the St. Lawrence. The St. 
' Lawrence with its tributaries is navigable 
for over 1,900 miles and is the commercial 
artery of eastern Canada. The northern 
_ parts of Alberta and much of northern 
British Columbia are drained through the 
Athabaska and Peace Rivers, first north- 
eastward toward Lake Athabaska and then 
north through Slave River to Great Slave 
Lake and finally northwest through the 
Mackenzie River to the Arctic Ocean. If 
measured to the head of Finlay River, the 
Mackenzie has a length of more than 2,500 
miles and is navigable for 1,292 miles. 

As most of the Canadian rivers have 
waterfalls on their courses they are of con- 
siderable importance as sources of power. 
Average monthly production of electricity 
in 1949 was 3,889,000,000 kwh. 


MINERALS, Canada's mineral resources are 
both rich and varied. Mining production 
in 1949 was valued at $890,200,000. Metals 
come mainly from two widely separated 
regions, the mountain ranges of the Pacific 
coast and the province of Ontario. Copper 
ore also exists in Quebec, Manitoba and 
Newfoundland. Production of petroleum 
(21,487,180 barrels in 1949) centers in Al- 
berta. There are important deposits of 
uranium in the Northwest Territories. 


MAJOR MINERALS 


Mineral 1948 1949* 
Asbestos (tons) 716,769 573,668 
Coal (tons) 18,449,689 19,109,747 
Copper (1b.) 481,463,966 525,983,025 

Gold (0z.) 3,529,608 4,112,626 
Lead (1b.) 334,501,917 320,984,062 
Nickel (1b.) 263,479,163 252,168,484 
Silver (oz.) 16,109,982 17,377,194 
Zine (Ib.) 468,327,086 581,382,544 

* Provisional. 


FORESTS, WILD LIFE AND FISHERIES. 
The total area of land covered by forests 
is estimated at 1,290,960 square miles, of 
which 435,000 are productive and acces- 
sible. Production of sawn lumber was es- 
timated at 5,289,237,000 bd. ft. in 1949. 
The manufacture of pulp and paper is one 
of the leading industries. Newsprint pro- 
duction in 1949 (not including Newfound- 
land) was 4,732,131 tons; exports were 
4,704,652 tons, of which 4,186,153 tons 
went to the U.S, 

Fishing, Canada’s oldest industry, is car- 
ried on along the Atlantic and Pacific 
coasts and on the inland lakes. The most 
important fish are salmon, cod, herring, 
mackerel, lobsters, sardines, halibut, had- 
dock, whitefish and trout. The total value 

_ of fishery production in 1948 was $138,- 

_ 268,313; the catch totaled 13,478,413 cwt. 
Pur farming and trapping is also impor- 

tant, Trapping is carried on principally in 

_ the North while Quebec, Ontario and Al- 

berta lead inthe number of fur farms. 
a . 


_important naval base. 


The more important animals raised on fur 
farms. are fox, muskrat, beaver, mink, rac- 
coon and martin. For the year ending 

June 30, 1948, 7,952,146 pelts valued at 

$32,233,000 were taken. Annual fur auic- 
tions are held at Montreal, Winnipeg, Van- 

couver, Edmonton and Regina, 3 


foe ISLANDS AND DEPENDEN- 
Governor: Sir Miles Clifford. E 
Capital: Port Stanley (population 1,246). — 
Foreign trade (1949): exports, £4,011,966; — 
imports, £1,998,409. Chief export: whale oil. ; 
This sparsely inhabited Crown colony 
consists of a group of islands in the south — 
Atlantic about 250 miles east of the South © 
American mainland. Dependencies include - 
all islands and Antarctic territory between — 
20° and 50° w. long., south of 50° s. lat,, 
and between 50° and 80° w. long., south of 
58° s. lat. The chief industry is sheep rais- — 
ing, and apart from the production of wool, 
hides and skins and tallow, there are no 
known resources. The whaling industry is 
carried on successfully from South Georgia 
Island; 169,203 barrels of whale oil were 
exported in 1949. 


The islands were discovered by John 
Davis in 1592, East Falkland Island was 
claimed for France in 1764, and West Falk = 
land Island for Britain the following year. — 
The French settlement later passed to — 
\Spain, and in 1829 was colonized by Ar- 
gentina. The Argentines were ejected by 
the British in 1833 and have since reas- 
serted their claim to the islands many 
times, most recently in Feb., 1948. In 1914 — 
the Battle of Falkland Islands was fought © 
nearby, resulting in a British victory. Dur- 
ing World War II, Stanley Harbour was oa 


es. Pe er, 


The climate is equable though relative 
cold, with temperatures averaging abou 
47° in midsummer and 37° in midwin 

JAMAICA AND DEPENDENCIES— 
tus: Colony. ae 

Capital: Kingston (population 201,911). 

Governor: Sir John Huggins. ; a 

Foreign trade (1949)*: exports, £12,1 
461; imports, £19,225,539. Chief Wits 
sugar (40%), bananas (19%), rum (11 

Agricultural production (1949): sugar 
(238,000 long tons), bananas (7,105,195 
stems), citrus fruits, ginger, coffee, pi. 
mento. “ae 

* Excluding dependencies. } 


Jamaica, the largest island in the Brit 
West Indies (4,470 sq. mi.), is eighty 
south of the eastern end of Cuba. Its 
land dependencies include the Turks 
Caicos Islands (about 600 mi. N.E.), C 
man Islands (about 300 mi. N.W.) and 
uninhabited cays. It was discovered b 
lumbus in 1494 and remained in Span’ 
possession until 1655, when it was taken b 
the British. According to the constitut: 
of Nov. 20,°1944, ‘the. Governor is— 


_ by a House of Representatives of 32 popu- 
larly elected members; a Legislative Coun- 
cil (upper house) of 15 members and an 
Executive Council of 10 members, 5 of 
whom are elected by the House of Rep- 
Tesentatives. _ 

Jamaican sites were leased for 99 years 
o the U. S. in 1940 for naval and air 
bases. 

_ The colony’s economy depends on agri- 
culture, and about 200,000 acres are under 
‘tivation. Sugar took the place of ba- 
nmanas as the chief crop during World War 
Jamaica is virtually the sole source of 
imento. Manufacture of consumer’s goods 
S increased considerably in recent years. 


Rail mileage totals 299, and highways 
,094. Jamaica’s favorable climate makes 
attractive to tourists. Temperatures at 
gston range from about 71° to 88°, 
t are considerably cooler inland. The 
_Yainy seasons are in May and October. 


LEEWARD ISLANDS—Status: Colony. 
Capital: St. John’s (population 10,000). 
overnor: Kenneth W. Blackburne. 
reign trade (1947): exports, £1,440,030; 
orts, £2,180,821. Chief export: sugar. 
gricultural roducts: sugar, cotton, co- 
oe citrus fruits, tobacco. 


Leeward Islands constitute a feder- 


fe 2 (108 sq. mi.) and eer decclce (63 

mi.); Virgin Islands (67 sq. mi.); St. 
tts (68 sq. mi.) and Nevis (50 sq. mi.) 
Be nasnor Gt sq. mi.); and Mont- 


i fehey also has a local administration. 
940, the U. S. acquired a 99-year lease 


The islands 
itural. — 
seratures average about 76° in Jan- 


are predominantly 


nor: Maj. Gen. Sir Hubert Rance. 
i gn trade (1949): exports, BWI$131,- 
Bs 14, re-exports, $6,606,901; imports, 
chief exports: petroleum, 


patnral products: sugar (1949: 158,- 
iong tons), cacao, coconuts, 

Is (1949): Veep hgeren (20,616,721 
asphalt ads ,160 long tons). 


islands of Trinidad and Tobago are 
16 and 21 miles, respectively, off Venezuela 
“north ot the Orinoco delta. Both were 


Phe British took them. They are ad- 


for a naval and air base on An- ~ 


tered by @ governor. In 1941 the 


United States was granted 99-year 
on the islands for naval and air bases 
ering a total of 25,000 acres. 


The soil is rich for the growing of aepee er. 
cal products; sugar and cacao are the prin- 
cipal crops. Trinidad is the leading oil 
producer of the British Commonwealth, 
and the world’s most notable source of — 
asphalt, found in Pitch Lake, thirty-eight 
miles southeast of Port of Spain. Port of 
Spain is the chief port, and a transship- 
ment point for Orinoco trade. About a 
third of the population is East Indian. 


Trinidad’s climate is tropical, with a 
mean annual temperature of 80°. The 
rainy season is from May to January (ex- 
cept October). 


WINDWARD ISLANDS—Status: Colony. 
Capital: St. George’s (population 5,755). 
Governor: Sir Robert D. H. Arundell. 
Foreign trade (1947): exports, £1,841,- 
703; imports, £2,899,478. 
Agricultural products: arrrowroot (St. — 
Vincent), nutmeg (Grenada), mace (Gre- — 
nada), cacao. 


These islands, four in number, form the 
southern portion of the Lesser Antilles in 
the Caribbean; they extend approximately 
250 miles from the French colony of 
Guadeloupe on the north to the British 
colony of Trinidad on the south. Their 
total area of about 820 square miles di- 
vides as follows: Dominica, 304; St. Lucia, 
233; St. Vincent, 150; Grenada, 133. The 
four units are not federated and have no 
common legislature or laws, although they 
do have a common governor. 


More than two-thirds of the inhabitants 
are Negroes, nearly one-third mulatto, and 
about 2 per cent white. Agriculture is the 
only industry. St. Vincent has a virtual : 
monopoly on the world supply of arrow- 
root, and Grenada furnishes about 40 per 
cent of the world’s nutmeg. 


All the islands are of volcanic origin. 
The climate is pleasant, although rainfall 
is heavy, particularly in summer. The tem- 
perature in January averages 77°, in Sep- 
tember, 80°. 


ASIA 


ADEN—Status: Colony and Protectorate. 
Governor: Sir Reginald S. Champion. 
Foreign trade (1949): exports, Rs. 194,- 
795,051; imports, Rs. 436,711,407. 


The British colony and protectorate of 
Aden is situated on the volcanic southern ~ 
tip of .the Arabian peninsula, along the 
Gulf of Aden. The colony (port) of Aden — 
was annexed to Britain in 1839 and was 
part of the Bombay Presidency until 1932, 
when it became a separate province w 
the chief commissioner responsible to 
Indian government. In 1937 it was tre 
ferred from Indian to Imperial con 


a ae 
n colony. It is administered by a 
Overnor and commander in chief aided by 
an Executive Council. The 20-odd sultans 
_ who rule their respective territories in the 
protectorate are responsible to him. 


The island of Perim (65 sq. mi.), the 
Kuria Muria islands, and the island of 
Kamaran (22 sq. mi.) are attached admin- 
istratively to Aden. 


Aden colony is essentially a transship- 
ment point and bunkering station and 
the commercial center for the Yemen 
and the African coast opposite. Aden air- 

_ port is a station on the Khartoum-Karachi 

_ alr route. Agriculture is unimportant ex- 

cept for some coffee and tobacco, and 

manufactures are limited to salt, cigarettes 
and native dhows. 


- BAHREIN ISLANDS—Status: Protector- 
ate and Sheikdom. 
British Political Agent: C. J. Pelly. 


These islands form an archipelago off 
Arabia’s east coast and are nominally an 
independent sheikdom, ruled by Sheik Sir 
Salman bin Hamad al Khalifah, but are 
actually a protectorate of Great Britain, 
which is represented by a political agent. 
They are the center of the Persian Gulf 
pearl fisheries and the site of an airport 
on the London-Australia route. The con- 
cession for exploitation of petroleum de- 
posits, discovered in 1932, is held by an 
affiliate of U. S.-owned interests. Output 
in 1949 was 10,985,484 barrels. Agriculture 
is of some importance. Most of the trade 
of the Saudi Arabian provinces of Nejd 
and Hasa pass through Bahrein. Chief ex- 
ports are rice, cotton goods, pearls, coffee 
and tea. The capital and principal port is 
Manama (pop. 30,000) on Bahrein, the 
principal island. 


BORNEO 
COLONY OF NORTH BORNEO—Status: 
Colony. 
Capital: Jesselton (population 26,158). 
Governor: Sir Ralph Hone. 
Foreign trade (1949)*: exports, Str.$37,- 
717,000; imports, Str.$33,971,000. Chief ex- 


port: rubber (40%). 

Agricultural products: rubber (1949: 
19,528 long tons), rice, corn. 

Forest products: timber, cutch, rattans. 


* Excluding transit trade. 


The Colony of North Borneo, constituting 
the extreme northern portion of the island 
of Borneo, consists largely of highlands 
and occasional open valleys and plateaus. 
The territory was a British protectorate 
_ administered under a royal charter by the 
British North Borneo Company from 1881 
until July 15, 1946, when it assumed the 
_ status of a Crown colony. It was occupied 
_ by Japanese troops from 1942 until 1945. 
Labuan (pop. 9,000; area, 30 sq. mi.), a 
‘small island off the North Borneo coast, 
was transferred from the jurisdiction of 


bos 


the Straits Settlements to that of North 


Borneo in 1946. eee 

The population is comprised largely of 
aboriginal tribesmen living on a very prim- 
itive level of culture and social organiza- 
tion. Mineral resources are believed to be 
considerable, but the colony’s income is 
based on agricultural and jungle produce, — 


The climate of North Borneo is tropical, 
with a mean annual temperature range 
of only 3°, although extremes of 64° and 
91° have been recorded. The total rainfall © 
varies between 60 and 180 inches annually — 
and is heaviest in the last three months. 


BRUNEI—Status: Protectorate. hy 
’ Capital: Brunei (population 16,000). 
British Resident: E. E. F. Pretty. a 
Foreign trade (1949): exports, Str.$62,- 
062,791; imports, Str.$35,835,170. Chief ex- — 
port: petroleum (95%). aw 
Agricultural products: rice, rubber. 


Brunei lies on the northwestern coast of 
Borneo, entirely surrounded by Sarawak. It 
was placed under British protection in 
1888, and in 1906 a treaty was concluded 
whereby the native sultan yielded admin- 
istration of the state to a British resident. 
The governor of Sarawak was appointed 
high commissioner for Brunei in 1948. 
Japanese troops occupied Brunei from 19: 
until 1945. 


Most of the inhabitants are Malays. The 
bulk of the population lives in and around 
the capital, situated on the Brunei River 
9 miles from its mouth. The interior is 
largely forested and contains rich timber. 
All petroleum is exported to Sarawak 
refining (exports 1949: 3,200,440 long ton: 

Brunei’s climate is comparable to that 
North Borneo, except that the wet season 
is longer, often lasting until March, _ 


SARAWAK—Status: Colony. ae 
Capital; Kuching (population 37 
Governor: Anthony F. Abell. 
Foreign trade (1949): exports, Str.$18 
628,559; imports, Str.$109,969,460. Chi 
export: a (70%). 4 
Agricultural products: rice, sago, pep 
rubber. ae 
Minerals: petroleum (1949: 56,752 lo: 
tons), gold, silver, coal. | on 


Sarawak extends along the northwes' 
coast of Borneo for about 500 mile 
1841 part of the present territory 
granted by the ) 
James Brooke. The state, enlarged by 2 
tional concessions made between 1861 
1905, continued to be ruled by membe 


occupation in Dec., 1941. A Britis’ 
tectorate since 1888, Sarawak bec 
Crown colony July 15, 1946, through 
ment between the British governme: 
the then ruling rajah, Sir Charles. 
Brooke. Ler i ‘a 


“The colony is moutitainols and very ‘well 
watered; inland communication is largely 
yy water. Most of the inhabitants are Ma- 
ays, Dyaks and Chinese. The principal 
ineral is petroleum, which was discov- 
d at Miri in 1909 and subsequently 
rked by Sarawak Oilfields, Ltd. A large 
portion of the petroleum exports re- 
ects petroleum imported from Borneo and 
ned in Sarawak. There are also impor- 
ant forest resources. Under the enlight- 
ened rule of the Brookes, Sarawak had 
been developed into a highly organized 
mmunity prior to the Japanese invasion. 


arawak's climate, though tropical, is 

the temperature seldom rises 

hove: 90° and falls to 70° at night. Aver- 

annual rainfall at Kuching is 160 
hes. 


~ Ceylon (Dominion) 
rea: 25,332. square miles. 
pulation (est. June 30, 1949, 7,290,000 
mhalese, 68% ; Tamil, 22%; Moors, 6%: 
rghers and Eurasians, 5%; Europeans 
5,292] and others, 3.5%). 
Density per square mile: 287.8. 
vernor General: Lord Soulbury. 
ie Minister: Stephen Senanayake. 
incipal cities (est. 1949): Colombo, 
00 (capital); Jaffna, 67,500 (fibers, to- 
; Dehiwala-Mt. Lavinia, 56,000 (1946) 
‘b of Colombo); Kandy, 54, 300 (tea). 
etary unit: Ceylonese rupee. 
guages: English, Sinhalese, Tamil. 
gions (est.): Buddhism, 60%; Hin- 
20%; Christianity, 10%; Moham- 
ism and others, 10%. 


RY. The youngest dominion in the 
sh Commonwealth, the island of Cey- 
lies in the Indian Ocean 12 miles 

utheast of the southern tip of India at 
he closest point of proximity. Known to 
> Greeks and Romans as Taprobane and 
ammedan seamen as Serendib, it 


te 


pie as was introduced in the 


cnn visited in 1505 by the Portu- 
_ who found the island divided into 
“native kingdoms. 
were ousted in the middle of the 


The Portuguese 


yecame a Crown colony in 1796, and 
formally ceded to England by the 


ted control over most local affairs in a 
council, which had an elected ma- 
The arrangement proved generally 
ptable, and after World War II a 


drafted a new constitution. 

in Aug. and Sept., 1947, were won by t 
United Nationalists, a center group. The 
Ceylon Independence Act received royal 


assent on Dec. 10, 1947, and on Feb. 4 


1948, Ceylon became a full-fledged, self- 
governing dominion. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the new constitu- 
tion, Ceylon’s government is headed by the 
Crown-appointed governor general, who is 
advised by a council of ministers headed 
by the prime minister. The bicameral 
parliament consists of a House of Repre- 
sentatives of 95 members elected by full - 
adult suffrage, and a Senate composed of 
15 elected and 15 appointed members, 


Close relations in defense matters are 
maintained with the United Kingdom 
under terms of the 1947 defense agree- 
ment, which permits the stationing of 
British troops on the island. The Royal 
Navy has an extensive base at Trincomalee. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Free education is available in public 
schools from kindergarten to university, 
and the level of literacy is high. In 1947 
there were 5,303 Sinhalese and Tamil 
schools with 748,629 pupils and 423 Eng- 
lish and bilingual schools with 108,680 


pupils. The University of Ceylon (founded 


in 1942) had 1,590 students in 1947. 


Sinhalese, spoken by approximately two- — 
thirds of the population, is an Aryan. 
tongue closely related to Pali. ¥ 


Ceylon is heavily dependent on food im- 
ports, particularly rice, the staple food. A 
large part of the cultivated land (25% of 
the total area) is devoted to the chief ex-— 
port crops—tea (1949: 135,401 metric tons), 
rubber (90,901 metric tons) and coconut 
products, all of which are grown for the 
most part on plantations. Other crops in- 
clude rice (303,667 tons paddy), fruits, cin- 
namon and citronella. In 1948, there were 
1,133,481 cattle, 658,468 buffalo and 369,712 
goats. 


Recent foreign-trade data are as follows 
(in millions of Ceylonese rupees) : 
1947 


889 
963 


1948 
1,011 
994 


1949 
1,063 — 
1,030 


Exports 
Imports 


Chief exports by value in 1949 were tea 
(61 per cent), rubber (11.7 per cent) and 
coconut oil (11.4 per cent). Leading cus- 
tomers were Britain (31 per cent), the U.S. | 
(10 per cent) and Australia (8 per cent); 
leading suppliers, Britain (18 per cent), — 
Burma (15 per cent) and India (15 per 
cent). é 

Ceylon is well served by highways and — 
the government railway, which total 18,560 
and 894 miles respectively. A fast ferry — 
connects railheads in India and Ceyl 

Revenue in 1949-50 (Oct, 1-S 


sion headed by Lord Soulbury* was estimated” at Rs. 663,700,00 


3 Rs. 576,063,000), and expenditure 

S. 663,511,000 (actual 1948-49: Rs, 547,- 

a 0). The net public debt on Sept. 30, 

_ 1949, was Rs. 443,912,000, ; 

oH NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES. 

_ Most of the island is flat, but mountains 
in the south central part rise to 8,000 feet. 
The island extends to a maximum of 270 
miles north and south, and 140 miles east 
and west. There are numerous rivers, the 
longest of which is the Mahaweli-Ganga 
(206 miles). 


Mineral resources include graphite 
__(plumbago) (1948 exports, 13,969 long 
___ tons), gem stones, mica, magnesite and 
~ vanadium; uranium deposits have been re- 

ported. 


A distinctive feature of Ceylon’s climate 
is the monsoon, which appears in May and 
in October-November. Annual rainfall var- 
jes from 40 inches in the northeast to 
more than 200 in the southwest. The mean 
annual temperature at Colombo is 80.5°. 


MALDIVE ISLANDS. These islands, a group 

_ of 12 coral atolls, are a Ceylonese depend- 

ency located about 400 miles to the south- 

-west. The population, almost entirely Mo- 

hammedan, is about 100,000. Under the 

hereditary sultan, Amir Abdul Majid Didi, 

_ the Maldives have a popular government 

headed by a prime minister. Fishing and 
coir making are the leading industries. 


CYPRUS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Nicosia (pop. 1949: 37,263). 
Governor: Sir Andrew B. Wright, 
Foreign trade (1949): exports and re- 


exports, £8,880,659; imports, £11,013,230. 
Chief export: food. 
Agricultural products: barley, wheat, 


potatoes, wine, fruit. 
Minerals: copper ore (concentrates), py- 
rite ore. : 


Cyprus, third largest island in the Med- 
iterranean, is roughly equidistant from 
Asia Minor to the north and Syria to the 
east. The site of early Phoenician and 
Greek colonies, it passed in 1571 from the 
rule of Venice to that of the Ottoman Em- 
pire, under which it remained until 1878, 
when it was ceded to Great Britain for ad- 
ministrative purposes. On the outbreak of 
hostilities with Turkey in World War I 
(Nov. 5, 1914), the island was formally an- 
nexed to Great Britain. 

The governor is advised by a nominated 
Executive Council, but he alone possesses 

_ the lawmaking power. 

Jewish refugees who attempted illegal 
entry into Palestine during 1946 and 1947 

; were shipped to Cyprus by the British for 

_ internment. 

_ The people are mainly Greeks and Turks, 
although there is an Armenian colony and 
» distinct, though small, Latin colony. 
fore than 80 per cent of the population 


és. 


8 Christian. Agriculture is the principal . 


industry. Sponge fishing is also important, 
as well. as copper mining, s 

The mean annual temperature is about 
69°; annual rainfall averages about 19 
inches. A cool, wet season lasts from Octo- 
ber to March. 


HONG KONG—Status: Colony. ioe 
Capital: Victoria (population 767,000). 
Governor: Sir Alexander Grantham. ie 
Foreign trade (1949): exports (in Hong 
Kong dollars), $2,349,100,000; imports, — 
$2,789,400,000. Chief export: textiles. - wes 
Agricultural products: rice, sugar cane. _ 
Major industries: shipbuilding, rope — 
making, cement, sugar refining, textiles. 

The colony of Hong Kong comprises the 4 
island of Hong Kong (32 sq. mi.), Stone- — 
cutters’ Island, and the Kowloon peninsula — 
and the New Territories on the adjoining 

mainland. The island of Hong Kong, lo- “f 

cated at the mouth of the Canton River 

about 90 miles southeast of Canton, was 
ceded to Britain in 1841. ; 


Stonecutters’ Island and Kowloon were 
annexed in 1860, and the New Territories, — 
which are mainly agricultural lands, were 
leased from China in 1898 for 99 years, — 
Hong Kong was attacked by Japanese ~ 
troops Dec. 7, 1941, and surrendered th 
following Christmas Day. It remained un. 
der Japanese occupation until Sept., 1945. 


Possessing an excellent natural harbor — 
17 miles in extent, the only safe deep-sea 
anchorage between Shanghai and Indo- 
China, Hong Kong is the entrepét for trade — 
throughout southern China and the west- 
ern Pacific. Re-exports normally constitute © 
about two-thirds of the imports and nine-— 
tenths of exports, The colony is also an — 
important British military and naval base. 


The cities of Victoria and Kowloon con- — 
tain the greater part of the population, — 
which is overwhelmingly Chinese. Besid 
those Chinese engaged in agriculture 
industry, a large population lives in sam- 
pans or junks either in Victoria Harb 
or neighboring bays, supporting itself 
fishing or by laboring on the wharves. 
About 20 per cent of the total area of Hong 
Kong is under cultivation, mostly in the 
New Territories. Manufacture of consum- 
er’s goods, both for local consumption i 
for export, is also important. ‘ 


Hong Kong has an agreeable climate, 
although violent typhoons sometimes 
scend upon the colony. The average anni 
temperature is 72°, ranging from 59° ir 
February to 82° in July. The summer is 
the rainy season. n 
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Commissioner General in Southeast Asia: 
Malcolm MacDonald. 

High Commissioner of Malayan Federa- 
tion: Sir Henry Gurney. 

Governor of Singapore: Sir Franklin 
Gimson. 

Foreign trade (1949): exports, Str.$1,678,- 
933,000; imports, Str.$1,840,190,000. Chief 
exports: rubber (44%), tin (16%). 

Agricultural products: rubber (1949: 
671,503 long tons), rice, coconuts. 

Minerals: tin ore (1949: 61,300 short 
tons), iron ore, tungsten, bauxite, manga- 
nese ore. 

Forest products: timber, damar, jelu- 
tong. 


British Malaya consists of semi-inde- 
pendent states occupying most of the 
Malay peninsula and the island of Singa- 
pore off the peninsula’s southern tip, to- 
gether with several smaller islands. The 
native states were brought under British 
administration by a process of commercial 
and political exploitation in the late 
19th and early 20th centuries. Singapore, 
founded in 1819 by Sir Stamford Raffles, 
had been developed into the principal 
British naval base in the Far East prior to 
World War II. Japanese troops invaded the 
Malayan States in December, 1941, and 
captured Singapore from the mainland 
February 15, 1942. 


By Orders in Council effective April 1, 
1946, the Malayan Union was formed from 
—the former “Federated Malay States” 
Perak, Pahang, Selangor, Negri Sembilan 
—the former “Unfederated Malay States” 
—Johore, Trengganu, Kelantan, Kedah 
and Perlis—and all parts of the former 
“Straits Settlements” except Singapore— 
thus including Penang and Malacca. The 
small island of Labuan, off Borneo, was 
transferred to jurisdiction of North Borneo. 
The Crown colony of Singapore, compris- 
ing the island of Singapore and its de- 
pendencies—the Cocos or Keeling Islands, 
and Christmas Island (about 200 miles 
south of Japan)—remains outside the 
Malayan Union. 

After vigorous opposition, this arrange- 
ment was modified on Feb. 1, 1948, and 
| the Malayan Union was replaced by the 
Malayan federation, which has a federal 
executive and a federal legislative council 
presided over by the high commissioner. 
British influence in the affairs of the nine 
native states is limited to defense and for- 
eign affairs, The sultan of each state has 
undertaken to promulgate a written con- 
stitution for his state. Singapore remains 
@ Crown colony. 

The Commissioner General in Southeast 
Asia is charged with the coordination of 
administration in the Malayan Federation, 
Singapore, Sarawak, North Borneo and 
Brunei. 

Since June, 1948, a considerable number 
of British and other troops have had to be 


stationed in the area to cope with Com- 
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munist-led guerrillas. About 50 per cent 
of the population of the Federation is 
Malayan and 88 per cent Chinese; about 70 
per cent of the population of the colony of 
Singapore is Chinese. 


Rubber and tin form the basis of the 
area’s prosperity. Over 60 per cent of the 
cultivable area is devoted to the growing of 
rubber, and prewar production accounted 
for 40 per cent of the world supply. Pro- 
duction recovered rapidly after the war. 
In 1940 Malaya produced 33.2 per cent of 
the world’s output of tin; postwar recov- 
ery of the industry was slower than in the 
case of rubber, although by 1949 Malaya 
was again the world’s chief producer. 


The climate of Singapore, principal city 
of the area, is hot and humid, with prac- 
tically no seasonal change; mean average 
temperature is 80°. The average number 
of rainy days is about 173. 


India (Republic) 
Area: c. 1,209,000 square miles.* 


Population (est. 1950): 347,340,000* 
(Hindu [predominant], Moslem, Sikh, 
Christian, Buddhist). 

Density per square mile: 287.3.* 

President: Rajendra Prasad. 

Prime Minister: Pandit Jawaharlal 


Nehru. 

Principal cities (census 1941): Calcutta, 
2,108,891 (chief port); Bombay, 1,489,883 
(seaport; cotton and textiles); Madras, 
777,481 (seaport); Hyderabad, 739,159 
(trade center); Ahmedabad, 591,267 (man- 
ufacturing); Delhi, 521,849 (capital); 
Cawnpore, 487,324 (textiles, leather); Am- 
ritsar, 391,010 (Sikh holy city). 

Monetary unit: Rupee. 

Principal languages: English (official), 
Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati, Punjabi, Telugu, 
Bengali, Tamil, Kanarese. 


* Figures include disputed Kashmir area. 


HISTORY. The Republic of India is one of 
the largest, richest and most populous na- 
tions in the world. A sovereign republic 
within the Commonwealth of Nations, it 
contains most of pre-1947 India’s indus- 
trial wealth and natural resources. 


The Aryans or Hindus who invaded In- 
dia between 2400 and 1500 B.c. from the 
northwest found a land already well civi- 
lized, Buddhism, founded in the 6th cen- 
tury B.c., had spread through northern 
India. The first exact date in Indian his- 
tory is 327 B.c., the year that Alexander 
the Great invaded India. Meanwhile India 
continued to be divided into scores of 
rival states. 

In 1526, Mohammedan invaders founded 
the great Mogul empire, centered on Delhi, 
which lasted at least in name until 1857. 
Akbar the Great (1542-1605) strengthened 
this empire and became the ruler of a. 
greater portion of India than had ever 
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_ before acknowledged the suzerainty of one 
man. The long reign of his great-grandson, 

_ Aurangzeb (1658-1707) represents both the 
culmination of Mogul power and the be- 
ginning of its decay. 


Vasco da Gama, the Portuguese explorer, 
visited India first in 1498, and for the next 
hundred years the Portuguese had a virtual 

_monopoly on trade with the subcontinent, 
Meanwhile, the English founded the East 
India Company, which set up its first fac- 

_ tory at Surat in 1612 and began expanding 
its influence, fighting against the Indian 
rulers and the French, Dutch and Portu- 
guese traders simultaneously. 


Bombay, taken from the Portuguese, be- 
came the seat of English rule in 1687. The 
defeat of French and Mohammedan armies 
by Lord Clive in the decade ending in 1760 
laid the foundation of the British Empire 

in India. From then until 1858, when the 

_ administration of India was formally trans- 
ferred to the British Crown following the 
great mutiny of native troops in 1857, the 
East India Company was constantly occu- 
pied with the suppression of native up- 
risings and the extension of British rule. 


After World War I, in which even the 
Mohammedan states of India sent troops 
to fight beside the Allies, Indian national- 
ist unrest rose to new heights under the 
leadership of a little Hindu lawyer, Mo- 
handas K. Gandhi, called Mahatma 
Gandhi. His tacties, of a politico-religious 
nature, called for non-violent revolts 
against British authority. He soon became 
the leading spirit of the all-India Congress 
Party, which was the spearhead of Indian 
lt against British rule. In 1919 the 
sh gave added responsibility to Indian 
a, and by an act passed in 1936 In- 


had 


dia was given a federal form of govern- — & 
ment and a measure of self-rule. oe 


During the 1940’s the policy of both th ‘ 
wartime coalition government of Britain 
and later the Labour Government envisaged | 
an unpartitioned India as a self-governing _ 
federal dominion including both British 
India and the native states. In 1942, with 
the Japanese pressing hard on the eastern 
borders of India, the British war cabinet — 
decided to send Sir Stafford Cripps to In. 
dia to try to reach a political settlem 
with nationalist leaders. The missi 
failed. Shortly thereafter the Congr 
Party took the position that the Briti 
must quit India. In August 1942, fear 
mass civil disobedience, the Governm 
of India carried out widespread arrests 
Congress leaders including Gandhi, Ja’ 
harlal Nehru and Maulana Abul Ka 
Azad, president of the Congress Party. Sec- 
tions of the nationalist movement, mo; 
under the leadership of the socialist y 
went underground, 


Gandhi was released in May, 1944, : 
other leaders later. Negotiations for a | 
tlement were resumed and they prov 
fruitless until the British Labour Gove: 
ment sent a cabinet mission to India 
1946 consisting of Lord Pethick-Lawre' 
A, V. Alexander and Cripps. The miss 
obtained the agreement of the Cong: 
Party and Mohammed Ali Jinnah’s Mos! 
League to a long-term plan for a consti 
tion based on three separate groups 
provinces with a minimal center. Howe 
agreement was not reached on an inte 
government and the Moslem League la 
reverted to its position of unconditio 
partition. Finally, in February, 1947 
Labour Government announced 4 C 


ah 
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mination to transfer power to “responsible 
Indian hands” by June, 1948, even if a 
constitution had not been worked out by 
that time. 

With the appointment at the same time 
of Lord Mountbatten as Governor General, 
events moved swiftly. By early June, 1947, 
agreement was reached on the partitioning 
of India along religious lines (a plan pre- 
viously opposed by the predominant Hin- 
dus and by Britain) and on the splitting 
of the provinces of Bengal and the Punjab, 
which the Moslems had claimed in their 
entirety. 

The Indian Independence Act, passed 
quickly by both houses of the British Par- 
liament, received royal assent on July 18, 
1947, and on Aug. 15 the Indian Empire, 
united under British rule for almost a 
century, passed into history. 

Under the leadership of Pandit-Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, the new nation quickly took 
its place in world councils as a self-govern- 
ing British dominion. At home it pursued 
@ policy of integration and reorganization 
designed to place effective power in the 
hands of the central government, which 
was faced at the outset by widespread com- 
munal rioting climaxed by the assassina- 
tion of Gandhi, the great Hindu spiritual 
leader, on Jan. 30, 1948. 


GOVERNMENT. Since Jan. 26, 1950, India 
has been a sovereign republic within the 
Commonwealth of Nations—a status ap- 
proved by the other Commonwealth na- 
tions at London in April, 1949, on the 
condition that India recognize the King as 
head of the Commonwealth. Under the 
constitution adopted by the Constituent 
Assembly on Nov. 26, 1949, India has a 
parliamentary type of government. The 
bicameral parliament is composed of the 
Council of States (250 members chosen by 
the constituent states) and the House of 
the People (not more than 500 members 
elected directly by popular vote for five- 


year terms). The president is elected for, 


a@ five-year term by an electoral college 
composed of parliament and the elected 
members of the state legislatures. The 
cabinet, headed by the prime minister, ad- 
ministers the government and is collec- 
tively responsible to the House of the 
People. The constituent states have their 
Own governors and popularly elected legis- 
latures. 

NATIVE STATES. Most of the 560-odd 
native states and subdivisions of pre-1947 
India acceded to the new nation, and the 
central government pursued a vigorous 
policy of integration. This took three 
forms: (1) merger into adjacent provinces 
(230 states with an area of 110,700 sq. mi. 
and a population of 18,200,000), (2) con- 
version into centrally administered areas 
(8 states), and (3) grouping into unions 
of states (304 states with an area of over 
236,000 sq. mi. and population of 37,600,- 
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000) of which there are six, in addition to 


the single states of Hyderabad, Mysore and 
Kashmir. The unions of states and the 
latter three states have been assimilated 
to the level of provinces, and have fully 
representative forms of government, sub- 
ject to the power of the central govern- 
ment. 


The status of the large princely state of 
Jammu and Kashmir on the northwest 
frontier is in dispute with Pakistan. It is 
85 per cent Moslem, but its Hindu ruling 
prince acceded to India, which took over 
administration following invasion by Mos- 
lem troops in late 1947. The U. N. Security 
Council voted on April 21, 1948, to hold a 
plebiscite in the area, but by mid-1950, 
largely because of mutual distrust between 
India and Pakistan, arrangements had not 
been made for holding it. 


The most important former princely 
state, Hyderabad, was forcefully taken over 
by Indian troops in Sept., 1948. 


DEFENSE, In the division of the British 
Indian Army after the transfer of power, 
India received 45 regiments approximat- 
ing 250,000 men. Total land strength 
in 1948 was about 400,000 men, including 
25,000 Nepalese Gurkhas. A national guard 
of 130,000 men was in the process of for- 
mation. The division of the Royal Indian 
Air Force gave India 1 transport and 
7 fighter squadrons. The Indian navy has 
1 cruiser (ex-H.M.S. Achilles), 3 destroyers, 
4 sloops, 2 frigates, 12 minesweepers and 
several smaller vessels. Almost all the sen- 
ior officers in the three services are now 
Indian. 


EDUCATION. Plans were under way in 
1950 for large-scale expansion and mod- 
ernization of all branches of education, 
with emphasis on technological training. 
Detailed data, however, were not available. 
In 1948 there were 17 universities. English 
is being replaced as the language of in- 
struction by Indian languages. 


AGRICULTURE. Over 200,000,000 acres are 
under cultivation, but India probably 
will continue to be a food-deficit area for 
several years, Rice is the staple food crop; 
cotton, tea and jute are important cash 
crops, Production estimates for the crop 
year 1948-49 include rice, 18,863,000 long 
tons; sugar cane, 4,984,000 tons; jute, 366,- 
900 tons; peanuts, 3,078,000 tons; sesame, 
295,000 tons; cotton, 1,750,000 bales of 
400 lb. each; tea (1947-48), 550,000,000 Ib. 
India within its present area was estimated 
to have had, in 1945, 556,000 horses, 186,- 
369,000 cattle, 3,704,000 pigs, 87,731,000 
sheep, 46,469,000 goats, 40,610,000 buffalo 
and 193,000 camels. 


MANUFACTURING. The republic retained 
almost all the industrial facilities of Brit- 
ish India and is among the ten leading 
industrial, nations of the world. .Cotton 
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and jute manufacturing are the two largest 
4 industrial activities, the former concen- 
___ trated largely in Bombay and the latter in 
_ Calcutta. The provinces of West Bengal 
and Bombay are the two most important 
areas of industrial concentration, with 
Madras ranking third in importance. In 
1949, upwards of 850 cotton mills produced 
1,359,500,000 1b, of yarn and 3,918,000,000 
yards of cloth. Processing of sugar is of 
great importance; in 1949, 142 factories 
produced 1,042,363 tons. About 90 per cent 
of the world’s supply of jute is processed 
__ in the republic. The annual steel capacity 
-_ is 1,264,000 tons, of which the huge Tata 
Works in Bihar account for 850,000. Total 
production in 1949 was 1,518,000 short 
tons; that of pig iron and ferroalloys, 
1,729,000 short tons. The production of silk 
“and woolen goods, vegetable oils, coir yarn, 
paper, matches, salt, cement, leather and 
shoes, and heavy chemicals is also impor- 
tant. 


COMMUNICATIONS. The division of the 
British Indian railway system gave the re- 
public 33,865 miles of track, all under gov- 

_ ernment control. The chief ports are Bom- 
bay and Calcutta.,The merchant marine 
totaled about 300,000 tons in 1948. Roads 
in 1948 totaled 296,438 miles. In 1949, seven 
airlines operated 22,092 miles of internal 
air service and three overseas services. 


TRADE. India is primarily an importer of 
finished manufactured goods and an ex- 
porter of raw materials and semimanufac- 
tured products. Recent trade data are as 
‘follows (in millions of rupees) : 


1948-49* 1949-50 
Exports 4,228 4,995 
Imports 5,188 5,8517 


' * Sea- and air-borne trade only, 
t Excluding overland trade with Pakistan. 


The leading customers in 1949-50 were 
Britain, 23 per cent; the U.S., 16 per cent; 
- Pakistan, 8 per cent; Australia, 5 per cent; 
and Burma, 3 per cent. Leading suppliers 
included Britain, 25 per cent; the U. S., 15 
per cent; Egypt, 7 per cent; Pakistan, 7 
per cent. Leading exports in 1948-49 were 
jute and jute manufactures, 40 per cent; 
_tea, 14 per cent; and cotton and cotton 
manufactures, 13 per cent. Leading im- 
ports included machinery, grain and flour, 
raw cotton, petroleum and vehicles, 


MINERALS. The republic has rich mineral 
resources. The most valuable mineral is 
coal, deposited throughout most of the 
nation; production in 1949 was 31,457,167 
tons, Manganese ore (800,000 tons in 1948) 
is mined in Madhya Pradesh, and gold in 
- Orissa. Assam and the Punjab produce oil. 
_ Other minerals include iron ore, monazite, 
_ diamonds, magnesite, uranium, zircon, sil- 
pet) graphite, gypsum, tungsten ore and 
apphires, 
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FINANCE, The 1950-51 budget on revenue — 
account estimated revenue at Rs. 3,391,- 
874,000 and expenditure at Rs. 3,378,807,- 
000. The budget was not strictly compar- 
able with those for preceding years because _ 
of the integration on Apr. 1, 1950, of the — 
federal finances of the former Indian states 3 
with those of the central government. The — 
budget on capital account estimated reve- 4 
nue at Rs. 1,277,700,000 and expenditure at 2 
Rs. 1,517,100,000. The railway budget is 
separate. The public debt on March 31, 
1948, was about Rs. 17,953,600,000. : 


TOPOGRAPHY. Occupying the center of 
the Indian subcontinent, the main part 
of the republic is shaped somewhat like 
an arrowhead, with the tip located at the 
south, In the northern section are the Hi- 
malayas, south of which lie extensive 
piains drained by the Ganges and Brahma- 
putra river systems. The republic contains — 
a large part of the great Indo-Gangetic 
plain which extends from the Bay of Ben- 
gal on the east to the Afghan frontier and — 
the Arabian Sea on the west. This plain is 
the richest and most densely settled part 
of the subcontinent, containing more than © 
half the population. Another distinct nat-— 
ural region is the Deccan, a plateau of 
2,000 to 3,000 feet elevation, occupying the 
southern or peninsular portion of the sub- 
continent. In several regions, the Deccan 
is quite mountainous. i 


Forming a part of the republic are Sev- 
eral groups of islands—the Laccadives (14 
islands totaling about 80 sq. mi.) in the 
Arabian Sea; the Andamans (204 islands 
totaling 2,508 sq. mi.); and the Nicob 
(19 islands totaling 635 sq. mi.) in the 
of Bengal. F 


India’s three great river systems, all r 
ing in the Himalayas, have extensive d 
tas. The Ganges flows south and then | 
for 1,540 miles across the northern p 
to the Bay of Bengal; part of its delta 
which begins 220 miles from the sea, is 
within the republic. The Indus, starting 
Tibet, flows northwest for several hundred 
miles in Kashmir before turning southw est. 
toward the Arabian Sea; it is important for 
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irrigation in Pakistan. The Brahmaput: 
also rising in Tibet, flows eastward 
through India and then south into Px 
stan and the Bay of Bengal. 


CLIMATE. India’s climate varies from tem- 
perate in the north to tropical in the 
south, where temperatures are almost co 

stant the year around. During the 
vember—February cool season, northern 
dia has a climate like that of the Rivie 
From March to June steadily rising 
peratures reach a peak sometimes as Re 
as 115°, and then comes the sout: 


Garo hills. 
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Pakistan (Dominion) 
Area: 337,524 square miles.* 
Population: '%3,321,000* (Moslem [about 
80%], Hindu, Sikh). 
Density per square mile: 217.2,* 
Governor General: Khwaja Nazimud- 


Prime Minister: Liaquat Ali Khan. 
Principal cities (census 1941): Lahore, 
671,659 (Punjabi manufacturing center); 
Karachi, 359,492 (capital); Dacca, 213,218 
(capital, East Pakistan); Rawalpindi, 181,- 
169 (military center); Multan, 142,768 
(Punjabi trading center). 
Monetary unit: Pakistani rupee. 
Principal languages: English, Bengali, 
' Punjabi, Urdu, Hindi. 
* Unofficial estimate. 


HISTORY. Pakistan, a self-governing do- 
minion of the Commonwealth of Nations 
and one of the two successor states to Brit- 
ish India, is the world’s largest and most 
important Moslem state. 


The history of Pakistan prior to 1947 is 
principally that of India. (See India.) Its 
creation was to a large extent attributable 
to Mohammed Ali Jinnah, who envisaged 
and pressed for the idea of a predomi- 
-Mantly Moslem state carved out of the 

Moslem areas of British India. Upon the 
transfer of power on Aug. 15, 1947, Jinnah 
- became the first governor general; he died 


_ on Sept. 11, 1948, and was succeeded by 


Khwaja Nazimuddin, then prime minister 
of eastern Pakistan. 


GOVERNMENT. Pending the promulgation 
of a definitive constitution, Pakistan has a 
provisional government which is federal in 
nature. The governor general represents 
the Crown and is advised by the prime 
Minister and his cabinet, who are respon- 
_ sible to the constituent assembly, which 
has both legislative and constitution-mak- 
ing powers. The provincial legislatures en- 
joy autonomy in certain fields; the pro- 
_ vincial governors are appointed by the 
governor general on advice of the dominion 
cabinet, 


PROVINCES. Pakistan consists of two large 
- sectors approximately 1,000 miles apart, 
_ separated by the Republic of India: in the 
northwest, Sind, Baluchistan, the North- 
_ West Frontier Province, western Punjab, 
_ the princely state of Bahawalpur, and a 
few other small native states; in the 
northeast, eastern Bengal and the Sylhet 
district of Assam. It contains large com- 
munal minorities of Hindus and Sikhs. 
Over half the dominion’s population is 
concentrated in east Bengal, which con- 
tains only 15 per cent of the total area. 

DEFENSE. In the division of the British 
Indian Army, Pakistan received 20 regi- 
ments, which, with levies and contribu- 
tions of native princes, made a total army 
_ strength of about 250,000 in 1949. The 
_ Royal Pakistan Navy has a force of 2 


_ sloops, 2 frigates, 6 mine sweepers and sev- 


eral smaller vessels. The air force has 1 
transport and 2 fighter squadrons. The 
armed forces have several hundred British 
officers in dominion service. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Pakistan, poor in industry and natural re- 
sources, is primarily an agricultural nation. 
Upwards of 45,000,000 acres are under cul- 
tivation, almost half of which are irrigated, 
largely in Sind and west Punjab in western 
Pakistan. The Punjab contains important 
wheat-growing areas, and eastern Pakistan 
is rich in jute, rice and tea. Production 
estimates for the crop year 1948-49 in- 
cluded wheat, 3,985,000 long tons; rice, 
11,437,000 tons (paddy); maize, 412,000 
tons; barley, 179,000 tons; tea, 45,690,000 
lbs.; jute, 978,400 tons; cotton, 1,011,000 
bales of 400 lbs. each. In 1947-48 there were 
24,296,000 cattle, 6,145;000 sheep, 5,600,000 
buffalo, 454,000 camels and 470,000 horses. 


Pakistan is an exporter of agricultural 
products and an importer of manufactured 
commodities. Leading exports include raw 
jute, cotton, wool and hides; imports in- 
clude cloth, iron and steel products and 
coal, Exports in the trade year 1948-49 
were estimated at Rs. 922,800,000, and im- 
ports at Rs. 1,178,600,000. 


Development of a unified nation is re- 
tarded by the fact that communication 
between east and west Pakistan is possible 
only through a thousand miles of Indian 
territory or by a long sea voyage. In the 
division of the British Indian railways, 
Pakistan received 6,659 miles of track. 
Western Pakistan has an estimated road 
Mileage of 46,000, about half of which is 
suitable for motor traffic. Eastern Pakistan 
has few roads for motor vehicles, but there 
are about 2,800 miles of waterways naviga- 
ble by small steamers. On Dec. 31, 1948, 
the merchant marine had 19 vessels aggre- 
gating 87,703 gross tons. Karachi, the chief 
port, is the distribution center for north 
India and has the most important airport 
on the subcontinent. Chittagong is being 
developed as a port for eastern Pakistan. 


Pakistan’s industries supply only a small 
part of the dominion’s requirements. The 
most important manufacturing area is in 
the vicinity of Lahore in the Punjab. In- 
dustries include cotton ginning, spinning 
and weaving, sugar refining, cement mak- 
ing, flour milling, railway and engineering 
workshops and two petroleum refineries. 

Mineral resources are limited, Production 
in 1949 included petroleum, about 750,000 
barrels; coal and lignite, 336,000 metric 
tons; (1948) chromite, 16,000 tons; gyp- 
sum, 16,000 tons. 

The preliminary budget for the fiscal 
year 1950-51 estimated .ordinary revenue 


at Rs. 1,136,400,000 on the basis of exist-_ 


ing taxation, and expenditure at Rs. 1,155,- 
400,000. rea 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, Almost :ally _ 


r 


4 


" 


j 


of Sind and the west Punjab are a con- 

_ tinuation of north-central plains leading 
up to rugged mountains in the north and 
west which traverse Baluchistan and the 
North-West Frontier Province. Eastern Pak- 
istan is a low-lying, flat country with ele- 

_ vation averaging not more than 600 feet 
above sea level. ; 


_ Numerous rivers flow southward into 
~ western Pakistan from the Himalayas; the 
greatest one, the Indus, enters the Arabian 
Sea near Karachi. Many barrages form the 
basis of artificial irrigation systems; land 
_. Outside the reach of river water is either 
_ desert or semiarid. Several rivers with nu- 
Merous branches covér eastern Pakistan 
and provide natural irrigation; the area 
includes part of the Ganges delta. 


Western Pakistan has a brisk, cool season 
between November and March, with aver- 
age mean temperature of about 60°, and 

_ an extremely warm period between April 
and November, with an average mean of 
85°. Rainfall averages about 10 inches a 
year, of which Sind may receive as little as 
6.3 in. Eastern Pakistan is within the range 
of the summer monsoon, with average an- 
nual rainfall of 85 in. The average maxi- 
mum temperature varies between 75° and 
100° during April to June; the minimum, 
between 45° and 60° during November to 


3 
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January. 
OCEANIA 
Australia, Commonwealth of 
(Dominion) 


Area: 2,974,581 square miles. 

Population (est. 1949): 7,911,806 (ex- 
cluding full-blooded aborigines estimated 
at 50,000). 

Density per square mile: 2.7. 

Governor General: William John McKell. 

Prime Minister: Robert Gordon Menzies. 

Principal cities (census 1947): Sydney, 
1,484,434 (seaport, wool market); Mel- 
bourne, 1,226,923 (seaport, wool, wheat); 
Brisbane, 402,172 (seaport, industrial cen- 
ter); Adelaide, 382,604 (seaport); Perth, 
aie tee jake seaport); Canberra, 15,156 
cap. 5 
‘ Monetary unit: Australian pound (£A). 

Language: English. 

Religions (census 1947): Anglican, 
39.0%; Roman Catholic, 20.7%; Presby- 
terian, 9.8%; Methodist, 11.5%; other 
Christians, 7.1%; others, 11.9%. 


HISTORY. Australia was the last conti- 
nent to be discovered. The first Europeans 
_ to land were the Dutch, who sailed into 
the Gulf of Carpentaria in March, 1606. 
Later in the same year, Luis Vas de Torres, 
a Spaniard, sailed through the strait sub- 
sequently named for him, and may have 
touched at several points on the north 
yoast. In 1642 Abel Tasman (for whom 
Tasmania was named) sailed from west to’ 
2ast along the southern shore’and proved 


, 6,000,000 population was extremely heay 


that Australia was not a part of the Ant- — 
arctic continent. The continent was named _ 
New Holland, and it was so called until 
about 1850. “tea 


= 
In 1770 Captain James Cook, after vis- : 
iting New Zealand, sailed to the east coast — 
of New Holland and landed south of the — 
present city of Sydney. His account of the ~ 
country led to its being claimed and set- 
tled by Great Britain. 


The first settlement, made in 1788 at 
Botany Bay, was founded as a penal sta- 
tion for criminals from England. Transpor- 
tation of criminals was virtually suspended " 
in 1839, and Australia had comparatively — 
few white settlers until gold was discov- 
ered in Victoria in 1851, after which immi- — 
grants poured in. By 1860 all the states — 
(then separate colonies) except Western — 
Australia had been granted responsible 
government. ‘ 


On January 1, 1901, the six Australian — 
states united to form the Commonwealth 
of Australia. The Commonwealth sup- 
ported Great Britain wholeheartedly in 
World War I, sending 329,883 troops 
abroad, ail volunteers, of whom 59,2: 
were killed, died or were missing. The 
financial drain on a nation of less than 


: 


The Commonwealth again declared 
on Germany September 3, 1939; and 
1940-42, Australian troops distinguished 
themselves in the African, Balkan, Crete 
and Malayan campaigns. With the Japa 


Guinea in late 1941 and early 1942, A 
tralia was threatened with invasion for 
first time in 150 years. The Commonwealth 
became a vast base for U. 8S. troops, ant 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur set up his head- 
quarters there on March 17, 1942. oe 
In the general elections held August 21. 
1943, Prime Minister John Curtin’s Labc 
government was confirmed in office. Cu 
tin died July 5, 1945, and was succeede 
by Joseph B. Chifley, also of the Labour 


succeed the Duke of Gloucester, was b 
terly criticized by the opposition. The La- 
bour government was soundly defeate by 
the Liberal-Country-party coalition in ge 
eral elections held Dec. 10, 1949, and Roi 
Gordon Menzies, the Liberal leader, becan 
Prime Minister on Dec. 15. N 

GOVERNMENT. Australia, a self-governing 
member of the British Commonwealth 
Nations, is a federal union of six s 
(New South Wales, Victoria, Queensl: 
South Australia, Western Australia 
Tasmania) and two territories (Nortt 
Territory and Australian Capital 

tory). The Constitution is .modt 
some extent on that of the United 
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Federal legislative power is vested in a Par- 

_liament of-two houses—the Senate with 
60 members (10 for each state) and the 
House of Representatives with 121 mem- 
bers (plus 2 members without vote who 
represent the territories) elected on a 
population basis. 


Executive power nominally is exercised 
by the King, through the Governor Gen- 
eral, who is appointed by him. Actually, 
however, the Commonwealth is adminis- 
tered by the Prime Minister and the Cabi- 
net members, who are responsible to the 
House of Representatives and must enjoy 
its confidence. The House of Representa- 
tives continues its sessions for three years 
from the date of its first meeting, unless 
sooner dissolved. Senators are chosen for 
Six years, but the Senate may be dissolved 
in the event of prolonged disagreement 
with the House. The party alignment in 
the House after the elections held Dec. 10, 
1849, was as follows: Liberal 54, Country 
20 and Labour 47. 


Each of the states is headed by a gov- 
ernor appointed by the British Crown and 
advised by the Prime Minister and his 
Cabinet; the latter actually administer the 
government. As in the U.S., the state gov- 
ernments retain the powers not specifically 
delegated to the federal government. The 

Northern Territory is administered by the 
federal government. 


Federal judicial power is vested in a 
Federal Supreme Court of 7 justices, ap- 
pointed by the Governor General in Coun- 
cil. Hach state has its own judicial system. 


The army’s peacetime strength is sta- 
bilized at about 20,000 men, all volunteers. 
' The navy has a strength of about 10,500 
men, with 2 light aircraft carriers, 3 cruis- 
ers, 10 fleet destroyers, 14 escort destroyers 
and frigates, and many other smaller craft 
in service. The air force has a strength of 
about 7,000. During World War II, 350,000 
_ men served overseas; casualties totaled 95,- 
_ 923, including 31,123 killed. ~ 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
_ Normal primary education is provided free 
_ by the states. In 1946 there were 8,271 state 


_ schools with average attendance of 835,- 


_ 145 and 1,817 private schools with average 
attendance of 277,691. The 8 universities 
had a total enrollment of 30,477 in 1947. 


e Australia is the world’s chief producer of 

wool, and sheep farming is the Common- 
wealth’s most important single industry. 
About 55 per cent of Australia’s total area 
is suitable (mining excepted) only for pas- 
toral pursuits. On March 31, 1949, there 
Were 108,735,432 sheep, 14,123,610 cattle, 
1,196,321 hogs and 1,114,500 horses. The 
production of wool in 1948-49 was 460,268 


long tons (greasy); butter, 165,699 tons; 
and cheese) 43,320 tons: Production of meat: 


averages 1,000,000 long tons annually; it 
was 971,478 tons in 1948-49. 


The most important crop is wheat; the 
areas of heaviest production are in South 
Australia and New South Wales, but pro- 
duction in Western Australia is rapidly in- 
creasing. In 1949, 12,528,000 acres were de- 
voted to wheat. Production in 1948-49 was 
5,108,106 long tons. Production of oats was 
421,464 tons; barley, 396,987 tons; and 
maize, 129,975 tons. 


Sugar and cotton are grown in Queens- 
land and New South Wales, tobacco in 
northeast Victoria, and vines chiefly in 
South Australia and Victoria. 


Australian industry has made rapid 
progress, with the value of industrial out- 
put tripling between 1915 and 1940. Manu- 
facturing is concentrated in or near the 
capital cities and is mainly concerned with 
primary production such as the process- 
ing of pastoral products, although heavy 
industrial goods are being manufactured 
in increasing volume. New South Wales is 
the leading industrial state. Power for in- 
dustry is derived almost entirely from coal. 
In 1948-49 there were 40,017 factories em- 
ploying 890,011 workers and producing net 
output valued at £A568,187,000 and gross 


output valued at £A1,424,624,000. 


Trade statistics for three years (in mil- 
lions of Australian pounds) are as follows: 


1946-47 1947-48 1948-49 
Exports 809.0 407.4 547.2 
Imports 208.3 338.3 414.0 


In 1948-49 leading customers were Brit- 
ain 42 per cent, France 8 per cent, the U. S. 
6 per cent, and Italy and India, each 5 
per cent. Leading suppliers were Britain 
50 per cent, the U.S. 10 per cent and India 
6 per cent. Chief exports were wool 42 per 
cent, wheat 12 per cent, flour 6 per cent, 
meat 5 per cent and butter 4 per cent. 


The principal ports are Sydney, Mel- 
bourne and Adelaide. Railway mileage in 
1949 totaled 27,716; roads, over 500,000. 
Civil aviation is under Commonwealth 
control. The merchant marine on Dec. 31, 
1948, had 2,187 ships with net tonnage of 
363,593. On Dec. 31, 1949, there were 1,066,- 
885 telephones, 1,986,180 radios and 1,304,- 
7173 motor vehicles, including 702,380 auto- 
mobiles. 


Revenue (actual 1948-49) was £A554,- 
377,372 (estimated 1949-50: £4544,000,000) ; 
expenditure (actual 1948-49): ordinary 
£A358,768,464, defense £A195,608,908 (esti- 
mated 1949-50: ordinary £4408,498,000, de- 
fense £A170,502,000). The public debt on 
June 30, 1948, was £A2,912,717,000. 


NATURAL FEATURES AND RESOURCES. 
Australia is approximately equal in area 
to the United States and is more than 


7 


three-fourths the size of Europe. Much. of 7 


the continent is an arid plain with neither * 


high mountains nor large forests. The 
: ast line is unusually regular, but two 
_ great peninsulas jut out toward New 
_ Guinea in the north—Cape York Peninsula 

_ and Arnhem Land. Between them lies the 
_ Gulf of Carpentaria. A wide bay, the Great 
_ Australian Bight, cuts into the south coast. 
_ Along the east coast, ranges of mountains 

_ Tun from north to south, reaching their 
highest point in Mt. Kosciusko (7,352 ft.). 

West of the mountains are three plains, 

one drained by the Murray and Darling 

Rivers which flow into the sea southeast 

of Adelaide, the second draining into Lake 
- Eyre, a salt lake, and the third—a tropical 
- plain—bordering the Gulf of Carpentaria. 

The western half of the continent is occu- 

pied by a desert plateau which rises into 

barren, rolling hills near the west coast. It 
- includes the Great Victoria Desert, to the 
south, and the Great Sandy Desert to the 
north. The island of Tasmania (26,215 sq. 

mi.), lying off the southeastern coast, is 

largely a plateau. 

Australia possesses considerable mineral 

resources. The value of mineral output 
- in 1948 was £A64,400,000. Most important 

is gold (1949 output: 896,872 ounces). Sec- 
ond in importance is coal, mined near 

Sydney, Brisbane and in eastern Tasmania 

(1949 output: 14,098,000 long tons plus 

7,369,000 tons of brown coal). The Broken 

Hill mines in New South Wales are one of 

the most valuable silver-lead-zinc areas in 

the world. Silver production in 1948 was 

10,057,519 ounces; lead, 216,955 long tons; 

and zinc, 190,469 tons. Other important 

minerals include tin (1,874 tons), copper 

(12,368 tons), iron ore (2,058,599 tons) and 

_ uranium. 

Forest products include timber (rough 
sawn), eucalyptus oil, sandalwood oil, tan 
bark and yacca gum. Sea products include 

béche-de-mer, oysters, pearls, pearl shell, 
tortoise shell and agar-agar. 
CLIMATE, The northern third of the coun- 
try lies within the torrid zone and the re- 
mainder within the south temperate zone. 
The coolest portion of the mainland (Vic- 
toria) is not unlike Spain and south Italy. 
The average temperature for Australia as 
a whole is 70°, and the northern coastal 
areas average 82°. Only in the center of 
the continent does the annual range of 
temperature exceed 30°. Large areas of the 
continent receive less than 10 inches of 
rain. The eastern highlands and Victoria 
are the best-watered regions. 

Norfolk Island, under Commonwealth 
administration since 1914, lies about 800 
miles east of New South Wales, It enjoys 
_@ delightful subtropical climate. Citrus 
fruits, bananas and coffee are grown. 


_ PAPUA (British New Guinea)—Status: 
erritory under Australian administration. 
Administrator: J. K. Murray. 

teh Port Moresby (population 


a 


oy)! 
oa 


Chief exports: rubber, gold. 
Agricultural products: coconuts, rub 
copra. 

Minerals: gold, silver. 


Comprising the southeastern part of the — 
island of New Guinea, with the islands of 
the D’Entrecasteaux, Louisiade and adjoin- — 
ing groups, Papua was annexed by Queens- _ 
land in 1883 and by the British Crown in 
1888. It came under the control of the | 
Australian Commonwealth in 1901 and be- _ 
came the Territory of Papua in 1906. Japan 
invaded Papua in early 1942, but with the 
capture of Buna in December, 1942, Aus- — 
tralian control was restored. 2 

In 1947 there were 2,000 Europeans in 
the territory. About 280,000 acres of land — 
have been leased, chiefly by planters, and 
more than 62,000 acres are cultivated. i 


ber, 4 


herbed tad it eR 


NEW GUINEA, 
U.N, trust territory. 
Seat of administration: Port Moresby. 

Administrator: J. K. Murray. 

Chief export: gold. 

Agricultural products: coconuts, cacao. 
Minerals: gold, silver, platinum. ’ 


The northern section of eastern New — 
Guinea (about 93,000 sq. mi.) was man- — 
dated in 1920 by the League of Nations to — 
the government of the Commonwealth of — 
Australia, together with the Bismarck Ar- 
chipelago (New Britain, New Ireland and — 
adjacent islands), the Admiralty Islands 
with several outlying groups, 
northern Solomon Islands (Bougainvi 
and Buka). It was placed under Unit 
Nations trusteeship Dec. 13, 1946, but A 
tralia continues to be the administe 
power. The administrator advises the 
ernor General of Australia, who can le ; 
late by ordinance, Indirect rule by native 
chiefs has been continued. Japanese troops — 
occupied much of the territory in 1942-45. 


Territory of—Status: — 


FIJI—Status: Colony. 

Governor: Sir Leslie Brian Freeston. __ 

Capital: Suva (population 25,395). 

Foreign trade (1949): exports, £6,843,866; 
imports, £6,990,977. Chief exports: sugar 
(45%), gold, coconut oil. 5 

Agricultural products: sugar (exp 
1949: 110,868 long tens), copra, bana: 
molasses. 

Mineral: gold (1949: 104,115 oz.). 


Fiji colony consists of an archipelago 
from 200 to 250 islands in the South | 
cific Ocean about 1,740 miles northeas 
Sydney, Australia. The larger islands, ; 
cluding Viti Levu (4,053 sq. mi.) and Va- 
nua Levu (2,130 sq. mi.) are mountainous 
and of volcanic origin. The archipelago 
ceded to Great Britain by the native rul 
in 1874. 4. 


= 
The population in 1949 included 126, 
Fijians and 138,941 British Indians, ] 
portation of the latter to work the sug 
plantations has led to important soc 
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economic changes. There has been almost 
no intermarriage between Fijians and In- 
dians, and considerable ill feeling has de- 
vyeloped between them. 


During World War II, the archipelago 
Was an important air and naval station on 
the route from the U. S. west coast and 
Hawaii to Australia and New Zealand. 


Fiji has a pleasant climate, with the 
temperature seldom leaving the 60°-90° 
Tange; rainfall is heavy in the southeast- 
ern three quarters of the archipelago, aver- 
aging 10-12 ft. annually, but is almost nil 
in the northwestern quarter. 


NAURU—Status:. U. N. trust territory. 


This small island (8 sq. mi.), an impor- 
tant source of phosphate (exports 1947-48: 
265,000 tons) was annexed by Germany 
in 1888 and was placed under joint Aus- 
tralian, New Zealand and British mandate 
after World War I. In 1947 it was placed 
under U. N. trusteeship, with the same 
three administering powers. It lies about 
2,215 miles northeast of Sydney and to the 
northeast of the Solomon Islands. 


New Zealand (Dominion) 


Area: 103,416 square miles (104,242 in- 
cluding outlying and annexed islands). 

Eero (est. Dec. 31, 1949): 1,902,460 
(1945: Europeans, 93.5%; Maori, 5.8%; 
others, .7%). 

Density per square mile: 18.4. 

Governor General: Sir Bernard Freyberg. 

Prime Minister: Sidney G. Holland. 

Principal cities (est. 1949): Auckland 
(greater), 298,900 (seaport and naval 


f base); Wellington (greater), 189,900 (capi- 


tal); Christchurch, 167,900 (cereals, stock 
raising); Dunedin City, 89,900 (textiles, 
meat freezing). 

Monetary unit: 
(ENZ). 

Language: English, 

Religions (census 1945): Church of Eng- 
land, 37.5%; Presbyterian, 23.4%; Roman 
Catholic, 13.4%; Methodist, 8.2%; Baptist, 
1.7%; others, 15.8%. 


New Zealand pound 


HISTORY. New Zealand, about 1,250 miles 


east of Australia, consists of two main is- 


- lands and a number of smaller outlying 


islands so scattered that they range from 
the tropical to the antarctic. The islands, 
which have approximately the area of 
Italy, were discovered and named New Zea- 
land in 1642 by. Abel Tasman, a Dutch 


navigator. Captain James Cook explored 


them in 1769 and after him came many 
other sailors, sealers, whalers and traders. 
English missionaries landed in 1814 but 
made slow progress. On Jan. 22, 1840, to 
head off a possible French move to claim 


_ New Zealand, Britain formally annexed it. 
: Company, was formed. 


The New. Zealand 


the same yéar. 


New Zealand was granted self-govern- 
ment in 1852, a full parliamentary system 
and ministries in 1856 and dominion sta- 
tus on Sept. 26, 1907. Meanwhile from 1861 
to 1871 there was flerce intermittent fight- 
ing with the native Maoris. Gold was first 
discovered in 1853. 


New Zealand’s Labour party came to 
power in 1935 for the first time, with 
Michael J. Savage as Prime Minister. The 
party began a program of liberal economic 
and social measures and it was again suc- 
cessful in the 1938 elections, 


When Savage died in 1940, he was suc- 
ceeded by Peter Fraser, who formed a spe- 
cial war cabinet (New Zealand had joined 
Britain in the war against the Axis in 
September, 1939). In World War II, New 
Zealand troops fought in Egypt, Greece, 
Crete, North Africa, Sicily and Italy, and 
the islands served as a major base for U.S. 
troops in the Pacific war. 


After 14 years in power, the Labour party 
was defeated at the general election of Nov. 
30, 1949, and the National party took office 
with Sidney G. Holland as Prime Minister. 


GOVERNMENT. New Zealand is a self- 
governing dominion of the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations. The British Crown 
is represented by a Governor General 
named by the King after consultation with 
the New Zealand government. Parliament 
has two houses—the thirty-six-member 
Legislative Council named for seven years 
by the Governor General with the advice 


_of the Cabinet; and the eighty-member 


House of Representatives, popularly elected 
for three years. The House elected on Nov. 
80, 1949, had 46 National-party members 
and 34 Labour-party members. Executive 
power is vested in the Cabinet chosen from 
the members of the majority party in the 
House and headed by the Prime Minister. 


Military service was voluntary until July 
22, 1940, when compulsory service was in- 
stituted. Service outside the Dominion, 
hitherto voluntary, also became obligatory 
during World War II. At full mobilization, 
New Zealand had 157,000 men in the armed 
forces and 124,000 in the Home Guard. Al- 
most one-third of the whole male popula- 
tion of military age served overseas. The 
peacetime force is stabilized at 11,000 men. 
Naval forces include 2 cruisers, 6 escort 
destroyers and a number of mine sweepers. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
State education is free and compulsory be- 
tween. the ages of 7 and 15. More than half 
the Maoris attend the regular public 
schools; the remainder attend missionary 
and native village schools. In Dec., 1947, 
there were 2,270 primary schools with 259,- 
182 students and 229 secondary schools 


with 37,229 students. University students 
er cent.of the — 


national budget is expended on education. — 


numbered 12,764. About 8 


Zee Ss adv social security 
system, financed principally by a 5 per 
_ cent tax on wages, salaries and firm in- 
comes, gives benefits for old age, sickness, 
- unemployment, maternity and hospitaliza- 
tion, widows, orphans, poor families and 
chronic invalids. The Dominion’s death 
rate is among the world’s lowest. 


Primarily a grazing country, New Zea- 
land is one of the world’s largest exporters 
of mutton, lamb, wool, butter and cheese, 

I = 1949, livestock included 32,844,918 
sheep, 4,722,836 cattle and 544,841 hogs. 
Wool production for 1948-49 was 163,800 

--long tons (greasy). Scientific dairy man- 

agement is well advanced. In 1949, New 
Zealand had 20,128,199 acres under culti- 
vation, 90 per cent in sown grasses. Outside 
of grass, the chief crop is wheat—5,958,026 

_ bushels in 1948-49. Other crops are oats, 
barley, potatoes, onions, tobacco, fruits and 
vegetables. Butter production in 1948-49 

- was 165,300 long tons; cheese, 99,400 tons; 
and meat (1947-48), 544,780 tons. Gross 
agricultural income in 1948-49 was 
£NZ146,700,000. : 


In 1947-48 there were 7,966 factories 
With 140,267 workers and output valued at 
£NZ272,155,000. The chief industries are 
freezing of meat and making of butter, 

_ cheese and condensed milk. Others of ma- 
jor importance are electricity generation, 
saw milling and clothing manufacture. 


Trade statistics for three years (in mil- 
lions of New Zealand pounds) are as fol- 
lows: 


‘Zealand’s 


ca 


Z 1988 1947 1948 
Exports 57.1 129.4 147.8 
Imports 56.5 128.7 128.2 


In 1948, New Zealand’s leading custom- 
ers, by value, were Britain, 73.0 per cent; 
France, 5.6 per cent; and the U.S., 4.5 per 

cent. The chief suppliers were Britain, 
52.3 per cent; Australia, 11.1 per cent; and 
the U. S., 10.8 per cent. Leading exports 
Were wool, 30.5 per cent; butter, 22.8 per 
cent; and frozen meat, 19.3 per cent. 


The merchant marine on Dec. 31, 1949, 
had 482 vessels of 205,868 gross tons. Gov- 
ernment-owned railway mileage in 1948-49 
was 3,526, and the mileage of roads in 1948 
was 76,401. 


Recent government financial data are 
as follows (in millions of New Zealand 
pounds) : 


7 1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 
Revenue 2B hee 121.5 125.0 
‘Expenditure 115.8 118.9 120.7 


be public debt on March 31, 1949, was 
i 614,985,632, exclusive of £26,191,109, on 
‘Which interest payments had been sus- 
pe d since 1931 by agreement wlth the 


1 government. 


TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL RESOURCES | 


AND CLIMATE. New Zealand’s two main 
components are North Island and South — 
Island, separated by Cook Strait, which 
varies from sixteen to 190 miles in width. 
North Island (44,281 sq. mi.) is 515 miles 
long and volcanic in its south central part. 
It contains many hot springs and beautiful 
geysers. In the southern part of North Is- __ 
land is Lake Taupo (238 sq. mi.), in the 
center of a pumice-covered plateau. va 

South Island (58,093 sq. mi.) has the 
Southern Alps along its west coast, ‘with,-—- 
Mt, Cook (12,349 feet) the highest point — 
in New Zealand. ibe 

Principal minerals are coal (1949: 2,813,- 
275 long tons), gold (1948: 93,903 ounces) — 
and silver (1948: 232,563 ounces). Other — 
minerals of importance include tungsten, — 
pumice, silica sand, asbestos, scheelite, — 
iron ore and phosphate. About 20 per cent 
of the total area is forested; 428,115,00 
board feet of lumber were cut in 1947-48, 


Flounder, snapper and tarakihi account — 
for 75 per cent of New Zealand’s fishery — 
industry. There also are extensive oyster — 
beds. The once important whaling indus- _ 
try declined sharply with development of — 
pelagic whaling. 4 

Numerous rushing streams give New Z 5 
land a great volume of hydroelectric power. 
South Island has available about 4,000,00 
horsepower, and North Island 800,000. 
About 95 per cent of the population has 
access to power. oe 

The ocean tempers New Zealand’s cli- 
mate, which otherwise might have gr 
variation. The range of mean temperatu 
is small (at Auckland, 66.3° in January, — 
51.2° in July; at Wellington, 60.9° in Jan- — 
uary, 47.2° in July). Rainfall is moderat 
except on the western slope of the South 
ern Alps; it averages 45.3 inches annua 
at Auckland and 47.5 inches at We. 
and is heaviest in winter. ae 


DEPENDENCIES. The Auckland Isl 
(234 sq. mi.) and Campbell Island (4 ‘Sq. 
mi.) are the principal outlying islands, 


- 


uninhabited. Six hundred miles north ot 
the Aucklands are the volcanic Kermadec 
Islands (13 sq. mi.), annexed in 1887. 


In Polynesia a number of uninhabited 
lands were brought under New Zealan 
control in 1901. Rarotonga and Man; 
in the Cook group total 84 square m 
Niue (or Savage Island) (115 sq. mi.) 
the largest island outside the Cook gro 
New Zealand also administers the = 
Dependency, an antarctic region claims 
by Great Britain in 1923, and th r 
(or Tokelau) Islands, transfer ed 
from the Gilbert and Ellice Islands 
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WESTERN SAMOA—Status: U. N. trust 
territory. 

Administrator: F. W. Voelcker. 

Capital: Apia (population 10,000). 

Foreign trade (1949): exports, £1,344,- 
758; imports, £881,584. Chief export: copra. 

Principal products: copra, cacao, ba- 
nanas, tropical fruits, rubber. 


The former German Samoan Islands 
were occupied by New Zealand troops in 
the opening weeks of World War I and were 
mandated to New Zealand by the League 
of Nations in 1920 as the Territory of 
Western Samoa. They came under U. N. 
trusteeship in 1947, with New Zealand 
continuing as the administering authority. 
The administrator is assisted by a legis- 
lature with a Samoan majority and a 
consultative Native Council. There are 9 
islands, of which the largest and most 
populous are Savaii (703 sq. mi.) and 
Upolu (430 sq. mi.). They are largely 
mountainous but fertile. The inhabitants 
are Polynesian Christians. 


Pacific Islands 


High Commissioner in Western Pacific: 
Sir Leslie Brian Freeston. 


Island groups in the Pacific administered 
by the British High Commissioner in the 
Western Pacific include (1) Gilbert and 
Ellice Islands, (2) British Solomon Islands, 
(3) Tonga, (4) Pitcairn Island, and (5) 
New Hebrides Condominium (see French 
Overseas Territories). The High Commis- 
sioner has headquarters at Suva, Fiji. 


GILBERT AND _ ELLICE 
Status: Colony. 


- The islands in these groups (including 

the Gilbert group; the Ellice group; Ocean 
{sland [the seat of administration], Fan- 
ning, Washington and Christmas Islands; 
and the Phoenix group) were proclaimed 
a British protectorate in 1892 and annexed 
as a colony in 1915. The most important 
product is high-grade phosphate, produced 
on Ocean Island. 

Ownership of Canton and Enderbury is- 
Jands in the Phoenix group was long in 
dispute between Great Britain and the 
United States until 1939, when an agree- 
ment for “use in common” was reached 
by the two governments. Several of the 
Gilbert islands were occupied by Japanese 
forces in World War II, and Tarawa was 
the scene of one of the fiercest battles in 
U. S. Marine Corps history in Nov., 1948, 
when it was retaken from the Japanese. 


SOLOMON ISLANDS—Status: 
torate. 

This British protectorate, lying east of 
New Guinea, includes the islands of Gua- 
dalcanal, Malaita, San Cristobal, New 
Georgia, Santa Isabel, Choiseul and nu- 
merous smaller islands. Bougainville, one 


ISLANDS— 


Protec- 


of the group, is under Australian mandate. 
The islands, which came under British pro- 
tection late in the 19th century, were the 
scene of several important U. S. naval and 
military victories during World War II. 
There are no native states, and administra- 
tion is carried on by a Resident Commis- 
sioner assisted by a nominated Advisory 
Council, The most important products are 
copra, coconuts and rubber. 


TONGA (FRIENDLY ISLANDS)—Status: 
Protected state. 

Foreign trade (1949): exports, £810,927; 
imports, £583,523. Chief export: copra. 


This native Polynesian kingdom in the 
Pacific came under British protection 
through the Anglo-German agreement of 
November 14, 1899. The native queen is 
advised by a British Agent; the 21-member 
native Legislative Council is partly elected 
and partly nominated. The only important 
products are copra and bananas. 


PITCAIRN ISLAND—Status: Colony. 

Located in the South Pacific, about mid- 
way between Australia and South America, 
Pitcairn has an area of 2 square miles, It 
was settled in 1790 by British mutineers 
from the ship “Bounty,” commanded by 
Capt. Bligh. Overpopulation forced removal 
of the settlement to Norfolk Island in 
1856, but about 40 soon returned. The is- 
land is governed by an elected council 
headed by a chief magistrate. The popula- 
tion in 1948 was 125. 


Bulgaria (Republic) 
(Bigariya) 

Area: 42,741 square miles (including 
Southern Dobruja). 

Population sohe 1948): 7,100,000 (1934: 
Bulgarian, 86.7%; Turkish, 10.1%; Gypsy, 
1.3%; others, 1.9%). 

Density per square mile: 166.1. 

Chairman of Presidium: Mincho Neychev. 

Premier: Vulko Cherenkov. 

Principal cities (census 1946): Sofia, 
434,888 (capital, railroad center); Philip- 
popolis (Plovdiv), 125,440 (commercial 
center); Varna, 77,792 (Black Sea Late 
Ruschuk, 53,420 (chief Danube port); 
Burgas, 43,684 (Black Sea port). 

Monetary unit: Lev. 

Languages: Bulgarian, Turkish. 

Religions: Greek Orthodox, 84.4%; Mo- 
hammedan, 13.5%; Jewish, 8%; Roman 
Catholic, .8%; others, .5%. 


HISTORY. Bulgaria, with a strife-ridden 
political past, is an agrarian country about 
the size of Virginia. It sided timidly with 
Germany in World Wars I and II, hoping 
to win territory. It lost in both wars. 

The first Bulgarians, a tribe of wild 
horsemen akin to the Huns, crossed the 
Danube from the north in a.p. 679, and 
took the province of Moesia from the 


re 


j 


_ 1396 to 1878, Bulgaria was a Turkish prov- 
ince. In 1878, after the Turks had ruth- 
_ lessiy suppressed a Bulgar revolt, Russia 
forced Turkey to give the country its inde- 
“pendence; but the European powers, fear- 
ing that Bulgaria might become a Russian 
dependency, intervened. By the Treaty of 
Berlin (July, 1878), Bulgaria became au- 
_- tonomous under Turkish sovereignty, with 
_— the province of Eastern Rumelia under a 
Christian governor. 


In 1887 Prince Ferdinand of Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha was elected ruler; on Oct. 
5, 1908, he declared Bulgaria (and Rume- 
lia) an independent kingdom and was 
proclaimed Tsar. 


In the First Balkan War (1912-13), Bul- 
garia joined its neighbor states and de- 
feated Turkey; then it bickered with Serbia 
-and Greece over division of Macedonia and 

_ Was defeated by them in the Second Bal- 
Kan War, which lasted one month—June— 
July, 1913. 


: Still coveting Macedonia, Bulgaria joined 
Germany in World War I and lost. On 
Oct. 3, 1918, Tsar Ferdinand abdicated in 
favor of his son, who became Tsar Boris 
II. The Treaty of Neuilly the next year 

_ disarmed Bulgaria, reduced it to its 1878 

size, and levied a heavy indemnity. Internal 

disorder, underground intrigue and Agrar- 

- jan-Communist agitation marked the next 
fifteen years. 

_ Boris assumed dictatorial powers in 1934— 
_ 35. When Hitler awarded his nation South- 

‘ern Dobruja, taken from Rumania in 1940, 

the weak but land-hungry Boris joined the 

Nazis in war the next year and occupied 

parts of Yugoslavia and Greece. Later, with 

the fortunes of war swinging inexorably 

- against them, the Germans tried to force 
Boris to send his troops against the Rus- 
sians. Boris resisted and died under mys- 
terious circumstances on Aug. 28, 1943. 

Simeon II, infant son of Boris, became 
nominal ruler under a regency. Three days 
iter Russia declared war on Bulgaria on 

Sept. 5, 1944, Bulgaria declared war on 
_ Germany. Russian troops streamed in the 
next day, and under an informal armistice 
a coalition “Fatherland Front” cabinet was 
set up under Kimon Georgiev. 

The Fatherland Front regime represented 
the Communist, Zveno, Agrarian and So- 
cial Democratic parties, but real power was 
in the hands of the Communists, who had 
active Soviet support and were ably led by 
gi Dimitrov, veteran party leader and 
mer secretary-general of the Comintern, 
his Government initiated extensive so- 
and economic reforms, instituted a 


: 


ruthless purge of war criminals and sup- 


pressed. all political groups which failed to 
subscribe to its policies. The elections of 
Nov. 18, 1945, and Oct. 27, 1946, were con= 
ducted in typical Communist manner, with _ 
the Fatherland Front securing overwhelm- — 

ing majorities, according to official figures. 


After the plebiscite of Sept. 8, 1946, 
which resulted in overthrow of the mon 
archy, and the Oct. 27 elections, the Com- 3 
munists quickly moved to take over the 
Government officially and to reduce the 
political opposition to complete impotence 
Dimitrov replaced Georgiev as Premier on 
Nov. 22, 1946. BS 


During the next years, Bulgaria con 
tinued to strengthen its ties with its Bal. 
Kan neighbors back of the “iron curtain, } 
Dimitrov died July 2, 1949, while on a 
leave of absence in the U.S.S.R. Vassil 
Kolarov was elected Premier on July 20. 
He died on Jan. 238, 1950, and was suc: 
ceeded by Vulko Cherenkov, Dimitroy’s 
son-in-law. ree 


The United States broke diplomatic 
lations with Bulgaria on Feb. 21, 1950. — 


GOVERNMENT. The constitution of D 
4, 1947, modeled after that of the Soviet 
Union, provides that the unicameral N 
tional Assembly is “the supreme organ « 
the State.” The Assembly elects a 15-mem 
ber presidium, the president of whic 
the nominal chief of state. Governme 
administration is carried on by the Premier 
and his Cabinet, who are responsible to the 
Assembly. On Feb. 4, 1948, the Commun S 
dominated Fatherland Front was declarec 
the only official party. 3 z: 


PEACE TREATY OF 1947. Under the tr 
which took effect Sept. 15, 1947, Bulg 
boundaries are those which existed Jan 
1941, thus including Southern Dobr 
Bulgaria was to pay reparations in 
amount of $45,000,000 to Greece and $ 
000,000 to Yugoslavia and was to m: 
compensation for damage to Allied pro 
erty in Bulgaria at the rate of 75 per cent 
of the cost of replacement. 14 


DEFENSE, The 1947 treaty fixed t 
strength of the armed forces as follows 
army 55,000; anti-aircraft artillery 1,801 


was purged of all anti-Communist officers 
late in 1946 and has been reorganized 
along Soviet lines. a 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Though elementary education is com 
sory and free between 7 and 14, the r; 
of illiteracy is relatively high. School 
1948 included 9,238 primary schoo 
465 secondary and technical schools. 1 
University of Sofia and 8 other universit 
and colleges had an estimated enroll, 


of 60,000. Pai, 
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Most of the population is Greek Ortho- 
dox. Clergy of all faiths are paid by the 
state. The national language, Bulgarian, is 
closely related to Russian; both employ the 
Cyrillic alphabet. 


Bulgaria is predominantly agrarian, with 
80 per cent of the population engaged in 
agriculture. Because of the mountainous 
character of the country, however, only 
about 43 per cent of the land is tilled or 
used for pasture. Most landholdings are 
small, and primitive methods of cultiva- 
tion predominate. More than half the cul- 
tivated area is devoted to cereals, including 
wheat (production in 1948: 1,470,000 metric 
tons), corn, barley, oats and rye. Other 
crops are tobacco (1948: 68,000 tons), al- 
falfa, cotton, flax, potatoes and sugar. 
There are extensive vineyards in the south- 
ern valleys. Production of silkworm cocoons 
is highly developed. In 1947 Bulgaria had 
549,000 horses, 1,711,000 cattle, 8,784,000 
sheep, 1,069,000 goats, and 1,028,000 hogs, 


Industries of Bulgaria are of minor im- 
portance and with three exceptions—prep- 
aration of tobacco leaf, distillation of attar 
of roses, and flour milling—are confined to 
domestic markets. All industries of any 
importance have been nationalized. 

Foreign trade necessarily consists of the 
exchange of agricultural products for 
cheap manufactures, Statistics, in billions 
of leva, are as follows: 


1939 1946 1947 
Exports 6.07 14.94 24.53 
Imports 5.20 17.51 21,42 


Leading customers, by value (1947), were 
U.S.S.R., 52.0 per cent and Czechoslovakia, 
19.0 per cent. Leading export was tobacco, 
80.0 per cent. Leading sources of imports 
were U.S.S.R., 61.0 per cent and Czechoslo- 
vakia, 16.0 per cent. 


Although the Danube is navigable along 
the northern border, only a comparatively 
small percentage of prewar Danube ship 
tonnage was Bulgarian. Railroad mileage, 
all nationalized, totaled 2,072 in 1946; 
highway mileage was 13,870 in 1945. 


Government revenues and expenditures 
for 1950 were estimated at 207,300;000,000 
leva and 198,000,000,000 leva, respectively. 


TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL RESOURCES 
AND CLIMATE. Two mountain ranges and 
two great valleys mark Bulgaria’s topog- 
Taphy. The Balkan belt crosses the center 
@f the country, almost due east-west, ris- 
ing to a height of 7,800 feet. The Rhodope 
range breaks off from the Balkans in the 
west, curves and then straightens out to 
Tun nearly parallel along the southern bor- 
der. Between the two ranges is the valley 
of the Maritsa, Bulgaria’s principal river. 
Between the Balkan range and the Danube, 
which forms most of the nofthern bound- 
ary with Rumania, is the Danubian table- 


land, traversed by several short rivers. 
Southern Dobruja, a fertile region of 2,900 
square miles below the Danube delta, is an 
area of low hills, fens and sandy steppes. 


Soft coal is Bulgaria’s principal mineral; 
production in 1947 was estimated at 4,044,- 
000 metric tons. Other mineral products 
include aluminum and rock salt; uranium 
deposits have been reported, 


About 30 per cent of the country is 
forested, but a large part is unproductive 
scrub, and most of the valuable woods are 
virtually inaccessible. Wood imports usu- 
ally exceed exports, 


Bulgaria’s climate is characterized by 
cold winters and warm summers approach- 
ing the subtropical in the south. Rain and 
snowfall average twenty to forty inches a 
year, Temperatures at Sofia average 28° in 
January and 69° in July. 


Burma (Republic) 


Area: 261,749 square miles. 

Population (est. 1948): 18,000,000 (1941: 
Burmans, 60%; Shans, 7%; Chins, 2%; 
Kachins, 1%; Indians, 6%; Chinese, 1%; 
Indo-Burmans, 1%; others, 22%). 

Density per square mile: 68.8. 

President: Sao Shwe Thaik. 

Premier: Thakin Nu. 

Principal cities (est. 1942): Rangoon, 
501,219 (capital, chief port), Mandalay, 
150,000 (river port, upper Burma), Moul- 
mein, 70,000 (seaport); (est. 1941) Bassein, 
50,000 (river port). , 

Monetary unit: Burmese rupee. 

Languages: Burmese (70%), English. 

Religions: Buddhist, 90%; Mohamme- 

dan, 3%; Hindu, 3%; Christian, 2%; 
others, 2%. 
HISTORY, Lying on the eastern side of the 
Bay of Bengal between India, China and 
Siam, the Union of Burma came into exist- 
ence aS an independent state on Jan, 4, 
1948, Since that time the new republic 
has held its own with difficulty against 
attacks on the one hand by Communist 
rebels seeking its overthrow and on the 
other by Karen insurgents seeking wider 
territorial autonomy, 


In 1612 the British East India Company 
sent agents to Burma, and in the 17th and 
18th centuries the Burmese stoutly resisted 
the efforts of British, Dutch and Portu- 
guese traders to establish posts on the Bay 
of Bengal. Actual British rule dated from 
1826, and in 1886 British troops forced the 
annexation of all Burma to India. On April 
1, 1937, the British separated Burma from 
India and set it up as a Crown colony with 
its own legislature and a British governor. 


For hundreds of years a battlefield of — 


petty princes, Burma became a key battle- 
ground in World War II largely because the 
800-mile Burma Road was the Allies’ vital 


supply line to China, The Japanese in= — 


Be 


Japanese set 
pet government under Dr. Ba 


Maw. ' 


_ After one of the most difficult campaigns 

_ of the war, Allied forces liberated most of 

_ Burma prior to the Japanese surrender on 

_ Aug. 14, 1945. Civil government was re- 

- sumed in Oct., 1945, but the native nation- 
_ alist feeling continued strong. 


An agreement with Britain signed on 
Jan. 27, 1947, gave the Burmese an op- 
_ portunity to determine their future form 
-- of government. The leftist Anti-Fascist 
-— People’s Freedom League secured a ma- 
_ jority in the Constituent Assembly elec- 
_ tions held April 9, 1947, and the Assembly 
_voted on June 17, 1947, to declare Burma 
- & republic. The interim Premier, U Aung 
San, was assassinated July 19, 1947, and 
Was succeeded by Thakin Nu. 


The Burma Independence Act, enacted 
Dec. 10, 1947, provided for the transfer of 
power in accordance with the provisions 

_ of the earlier Anglo-Burmese treaty signed 
at London Oct. 17, 1947. On Jan. 4, 1948, 
the Burmese formally gained full political 
control. 


GOVERNMENT, The constitution adopted 
by the Constituent Assembly Sept. 24, 1947, 

_ provides for a government headed by the 
president, who is elected by the two houses 
of parliament—the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Chamber of Nationalities—meet- 
ing in joint session. The president appoints 
the premier on nomination of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies; the cabinet must enjoy 
the confidence of the Chamber of Deputies. 
Four frontier areas—the Shan, Kachin and 

- Karenni states, and the Chin special di- 

_ vislon—are constituent parts of the Union 
but enjoy some autonomy. 


The constitution contemplates a form of 
state socialism, with the operation of all 
public utilities and the exploitation of 
all natural resources to come eventually 
under state control. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Burma had 2,781 state and recognized 
schools in 1945-46, with enrollment of 229,- 
317. In addition, almost every hamlet has a 
Buddhist school where tuition is free. Be- 
cause of the many monastic schools, the 
percentage of wholly illiterate men is 
small. There is a university at Rangoon, 
with 2,742 students in 1948. 


The natives in general are Mongolian; 
the Burmese are the most advanced. Brit- 
ish Indians, settled in the delta region, 
supply most of the coolie labor, while the 
Chinese constitute the artisan and mer- 
chant class. Buddhism, the national re- 
igion, profoundly affects the national 
naracter; every village has its temple. 


crop growing concentrated in the delta an 
river valleys. It is a leading producer of 
rice, the staple food, which occupies two- 
thirds of the cultivated area. Output in 
1948-49 was 5,317,800 long tons. Crops — 
grown in the dry zone in upper Burma 
include millet, cotton, peanuts and ses- 
ame. Other crops include tobacco, fruit, 
vegetables and cereals. About 1% million 
acres are under irrigation. The number of 
rubber plantations has increased. The 
principal domestic animals are water buf- 
falo (716,867 in 1948), used as a beast 
burden in the delta, and small humped 
oxen, which predominate in other areas. 
Cattle, including oxen, totaled 4,479,968 oa 
1948. Pee 


Leading industries include silk weavin 
and dyeing, rice husking, oil refining ani 
wood carving. ee 


The whole Burmese economy was di : 
rupted during the Japanese occupation, 
and rehabilitation has made slow progress 
hampered by lack of heavy material, con 
sumer’s goods and transport, and in some 
areas by extreme lawlessness and rebellion, — 


Exports in 1948-49 totaled 733,297, 
Burmese rupees, and imports, Rs. 373,32 a 
000. Chief exports were rice (82%), teak 
and other hardwoods (6%) and metals and 
ores (3%). Leading customers were India 
(38%), Ceylon (19%) and British posses- 
sions (13%). 2 


Revenue in 1949-50 was estimated at e 
574,000,000 Burmese rupees and expendi- 
ture at Rs.597,000,000, of which 39 per cent 
was earmarked for military and police 
poses, oa 

The principal commercial arteries 
the Irrawaddy, navigable for 900 x 
to Bhamo, and its tributaries. Reg 


i 


transport totaled 1,786 miles in 1948 

state-owned. There are no rail connectic 
with India or any other country. e 
length of roads was 12,472 miles in 1949. 
The Burma Road connects Lashio, a rail 
terminus in nothern Burma, with Kun- 
ming, China, (0 


TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL RESOURC! 
AND CLIMATE. Slightly smaller th 
Texas, Burma is divided into three natural 
regions: the Arakan Yoma, a long, narrow 
mountain range forming the barrier b 
tween Burma and India; the Shan Plate: 
in the east, extending southward in 
Tenasserim; and the Central Basin runni 
down to the flat, fertile delta of the rT 
waddy in the south. This delta contains 
network of inter-communicating ¢ 
and nine. principal mouths. f 
Mineral resources are considerabl 
in many cases, undeveloped. Productic 
the Burmah Oil Company, Ltd., in | 
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was 17,396,000 barrels, but in 1948 it was 
only ahout 300,000 barrels. 


Other minerals include lead, silver, tin, 
zinc, nickel, cobalt, copper, gold, iron ore, 
molybdenum, coal, uranium (reported), 
Tubies, sapphires and jade. Postwar re- 
covery has been slow. 


More than half of Burma is forested, 
with government reserves totaling 31,687 
square miles, Teak, valuable for naval con- 
struction, is the main timber product. Its 
eutting is strictly controlled. Natural- 
rubber exports were estimated at 9,000 
long tons in 1948. Fisheries are exploited 
both along the coast and inland. 


Burma forms part of the Asiatic mon- 
soon region, but its climate is modified 
by the topography. There are three sea- 
sons: (1) cool and rainless (November 
through February); (2) hot and rainless 
(March through May) and (3) rainy (June 
through October). At Rangoon the annual 
temperature range is only 10°; at Man- 
dalay, about 20°. Annual rainfall at Ran- 
goon is about 100 inches; at Mandalay, 33.4 
inches. 


Chile (Republic) 


(Repiblica de Chile) 

Area: 286,323 square miles. 

Population (est. Dec. 31, 1949): 5,764,650 
(white, 30%; mestizo, 65%; Indian, 5%). 

Density per square mile: 20.1. 

President: Gabriel Gonzalez Videla. 

Principal cities (est. 1949): Santiago, 
1,161,633 (capital); Valparaiso, 182,689 
(port); Vifia del Mar, 98,156 (resort cen- 
ter); Concepcion, 87,620 (farming center); 
Talca, 42,994 (farming center). 

Monetary unit: Peso. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Chile has had a relatively tran- 
quil history amid South America’s long 
record of revolution and strife, but it has 
suffered repeated labor disturbances in re- 
cent years. 


Europeans first arrived in 1536, when 
Diego de Almagro, an associate of Pizarro, 
led an unsuccessful invasion from Peru. 
Five years later another Spaniard, Pedro de 
Valdivia, founded Santiago, On Sept. 18, 
1810, Chile rebelled against Spanish rule, 
but independence was not won completely 
until 1818, when Bernardo O’Higgins and 
José de San Martin finally crushed the 
Spanish armies. 

Chile, which has never lost a war, fought 
with Bolivia and Peru in 1879-83 and won 
the province of Antofagasta, Bolivia’s only 
outlet to the Pacific, as well as extensive 
areas from Peru. In World War I, Chile was 
neutral, The overthrow in 1931 of Colonel 
Carlos Ih4fiez, who had seized power in 
1927, was followed by a brief chaotic period 
in which seven presidents tumbled in and 


out of office, but Dr. Arturo Alessandri. 


(1932-38) did much to restore Chile’s po- 
litical and economic order. 


Pedro Aguirre Cerda, victor in the 1938 
elections, initiated an extensive socialist 
program before his death on Nov. 25, 1941. 
The term of Juan Antonio Rios, elected as 
Radical candidate of the Popular Front in 
1942, was marked by political dissension 
and labor difficulties. Under both external 
and internal pressure, the latter notably 
from its strong Communist party, Chile 
finally broke relations with the Axis on 
Jan. 20, 1943, but did not declare war on 
Japan until Feb. 14, 1945. 


Rios died June 27, 1946. Following a 
special election, Gabriel Gonzalez Videla, 
candidate of a leftist-center coalition, be- 
came president on Nov. 8, 1946. His admin- 
istration was plagued by recurrent labor 
disputes, some of which were said to he 
Communist-inspired. He pursued a strong 
anti-Communist policy, and in the March, 
1949 elections, the Government coalition 
secured majorities in both chambers. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The na- 
tion elects a president every six years, a 
Senate of forty-five members every eight 
years (one half renewable every four years) 
and a Chamber of Deputies of 147 members 
every four years, The president is assisted 
by @ cabinet responsible to him but sub- 
ject to impeachment by Congress, which 
also may override a presidential veto by 
two-thirds vote. All literate male citizens 
over twenty-one may vote in elections, 


Military service is compulsory, beginning 
at twenty with an initial training period 
of nine months, after which a civilian is 
on reserve until the age of forty-five. In 
1948 the army was unofficially estimated at 
25,000. The navy, normally 12,000 men 
strong, had in 1950 one old battleship of 
28,000. tons, six destroyers, seven subma- 
rines and two coast defense craft. The air 
force, with 200 planes and 3,000 men in 
1940, expanded during World War II. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education, free and compulsory hetween 
7 and 15, is directed by the central govern- 
ment, In 1943, illiteracy was estimated at 
24 per cent, third lowest in Latin America. 
School enrollment in 1947 was about 600,- 
000. There are five universities, including 
the State University of Chile. About 20 per 
cent of the budget is devoted to education. 


The base of the white population is 
Spanish, although there are some German, 
English, Irish and Scotch. Roman Catholi- 
cism is the dominant religion, but church 
and state were separated in 1925. 


Chilean agriculture is mostly confined to 
the temperate central valley, similar to 
that of California, The available produc- 
tive land is extremely limited, and most of 
it must be irrigated. Wheat (1949: 1,113,- 


% 


tric ° is the leading crop, fol- 
‘by potatoes, oats, barley, corn, string 


in acreage, produced 83,000,000 gallons of 
‘wine in 1949. Feudal-type estates, averag- 
ing 2,500 acres, predominate. Cattle in 1949 
totaled 2,344,188 and sheep (1948) 6,435,- 
_ 000. Wool production in 1948 was 16,000 
metric tons. 
_ The livestock industry does not supply 
local needs, but wool is used in Chilean 
_ textile mills, and wool and hides are ex- 


ported. 
Foreign trade (in millions of U. S. dol- 
=~ lars): ‘ 
5 1947 1948 1949 
Exports 277 328 299 
Imports 266 269 303 


In 1949 the leading customers were the 
U. S. (49 per cent), Britain (8 per cent) 
and Germany (8 per cent); leading sup- 
pliers, the U. S. (54 per cent), Argentina 
(14 per cent) and Peru (11 per cent). Chief 
exports were copper (50 per cent) and ni- 
trate (21 per cent). Leading imports were 
sugar, petroleum and products, and cotton 
textiles. 

Although Chile dreams of great indus- 
trial development and has all the necessary 

_ Yaw materials except high-grade coal and 
tin, progress continues slowly. Except for 
mineral processing, most manufacturing is 
of low-priced consumer's goods, particu- 

_ larly textiles. A steel industry was estab- 
lished in 1946. 
Highway mileage totaled approximately 
31,250 in 1947, about a third improved. 
Rail mileage was 5,434, partly electrified. 
Civil aviation is highly developed in the 
_ interior, and several international lines 
serve the country. The merchant marine 
had 92 vessels (100 tons and over) aggre- 
gating 188,168 gross tons in 1948. 
The 1950 budget balanced government 
revenue and expenditure at 5,650,000,000 
pesos with the aid of a $25,000,000 loan 
from the U. S. Export-Import Bank. The 
funded foreign debt totaled $242,300,000 
on Dec. 31, 1948; the direct debt on Dec. 
31, 1947, was 7,661,000,000 pesos plus guar- 
antees of 1,767,000,000 pesos. 
_ The basis of the country’s economy is its 
mineral resources in the northern desert 
provinces of Atacama, Antofagasta and 
Tarapaca, where the only natural nitrate 
in the world is found. Some 60 per cent of 
the world’s iodine is obtained as a by- 
product of nitrate processing. Chile’s world 
monopoly in nitrate, however, declined in 
importance with development of the syn- 
| thetic product, ’ 

The world’s largest copper reserve, esti- 

mated at 134 billion pounds, is in Chile, 
and also more than 900 million tons of 
high grade iron ore. The reserve of Chilean 
coal, noted for quantity rather than qual- 
ty, exceeds two billion tons, 


beans and fruits. Grapes, next to wheat 


Sardines, tuna and whale-oil. ce 


Mineral production in 1949 was as fol- 
lows: coal, 2,076,690 metric tons; copper 
871,094 tons; iron ore, 2,742,914 tons; ni- 
trate of soda, 1,769,900 tons; gold, 178,131 
ounces; silver, 759,655 ounces. Mercury, 
Manganese ore, cobalt, zinc, tungsten an 
molybdenum also are produced, and de- 
posits of uranium have been reported. Oi 
was first produced in Tierra del Fuego 

Dec., 1945. j : 


Forests, estimated to cover 35 million 
acres in the southern provinces, yield 
variety of commercial wood, including co- 
nifer, laurel and magnolia. Fishery pro 
ucts include cod, eel, oysters, saw 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. A narrow, 

mountainous land, Chile is 2,661 miles in — 
length, and varies from 46 to 250 miles - 
width; one-third of its area is covered by 
the towering ranges of the Andes. In th 
north is the mineral-rich Atacama Deser 
between the coast mountains and th 
Andes. In the center is a 700-mile-long val. 
ley, thickly populated, between the And 
and the coastal plateau. In the south, th 
Andes border on the ocean. eo 


At the southern tip of Chile’s mainl 
is Punta Arenas, the southernmost city i 
the world, and beyond that lies the Strai 
of Magellan and Tierra del Fuego, an : a 
land divided between Chile and Argentina. 
The Juan Fernandez Islands, in the S 
Pacific about 400 miles west of the 
land, and Easter Island, about 2,000 - 
west, are Chilean possessions. 


Chile’s short rivers are useful only for 
irrigation and as sources of electric power. 
The country has many ports but few. 
harbors, and most of the tonnage m' it 


handled by lighters. ; 


In Chile’s extreme north the days a 
hot, the nights warm on the coast and coo 
in the interior. Central Chile’s climate 
comparable to that of southern California 
and southward in the lake regions the cli- 
mate is similar to that of the U. S. Ps c 
Northwest. In the extreme south, fogs 1 
storms keep the mean temperature low. 
Santiago has extreme recorded temperature 


ranges of 25° and 96°. Snow is rare. ae 


China (Republic) 
(Chung-Hua Min-Kuo) 

Area: 3,858,900 square miles.* 
Population (est. 1948): 463,493,418.% 
Density per square mile: 120.1.* 
President, Nationalist China: Gene 
simo Chiang Kai-shek. ; ' 

Premier: Chen Cheng. : 
Chairman of People’s Council: M: 
tung. : mS 

Premier: Chou En-lai. a 
Principal cities (est. 1948): Shang 
4,630,385 (chief port, industrinlesey 
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cial center); Tientsin, 1,772,840 (commer- 
cial center); Peiping (Peking), 1,721,546 
(capital, Communist China); Canton, 
41,128,165 (southern commercial center); 
Nanking, 1,113,972 (former Nationalist cap- 
ital); Mukden, 1,021,057 (capital of former 


Manchu dynasty); Chungking, 985,673 
(river port, trade center). 
Monetary unit: Chinese dollar. 
Language: Chinese. 
Religions: Confucianism, Buddhism, 


Taoism, Mohammedanism, Christianity. 

* Including Province of Formosa (Taiwan), Manchuria 
and Tibet; excluding Outer Mongolia. : 
HISTORY. China, second in size and first 
in population among the countries of the 
world, is ancient and wise, but back- 
ward. Its recorded history is among the 
world’s oldest. By 2000 B.c., Chinese were 
living in the Hwang Ho basin, and they 
had achieved an advanced stage of civiliza- 
tion by 1200 s.c. The great philosophers, 
Lao-tse, Confucius, Mo Ti and Mencius 
lived during the Chou dynasty (about 1122 
to 249 b.c.). The warring feudal states were 
first united under Emperor Ch’in Shih 
Huang Ti, during whose reign (246-210 
B.C.) work was begun on the Great Wall. 
Under the Han dynasty (206 B.c. to a.D. 220) 
China prospered and opened trade with the 
West. 

The T’ang dynasty (618-907) has often 
been called the golden age of Chinese his- 
tory. Painting, sculpture and poetry flour- 
ished under royal patronage, and printing 
made its earliest known appearance. 

The Mings, last of the native rulers 
(1368-1644), overthrew the Mongol or 
Yuan dynasty (1280-1368) established by 
Kublai Khan, whose dominions extended 
into eastern Europe. The weakening Mings 
in turn were overthrown in 1644 by in- 
vaders from the north, the Manchus, 

The Chinese closely restricted foreign ac- 
tivities, and by the end of the 18th cen- 
tury only Canton (and the Portuguese 
port of Macao) were open to European 
merchants. Following the Anglo-Chinese 
War of 1839-42, however, several treaty 
ports were opened and Hong Kong was 
ceded to Britain. Treaties signed after 


_ further hostilities (1856-60) weakened Chi- 


nese sovereignty and removed foreigners 
from Chinese jurisdiction. The disastrous 
Chinese-Japanese War of 1894-95 was fol- 
lowed by a scramble for Chinese leases and 
concessions by European powers which 
resulted in the nationalist Boxer Rebel- 
lion (1900), suppressed by an international 
force, 

The death of the Empress Dowager Tzu 
Hsi in 1908 and the accession of the in- 
fant emperor Hstian T’ung (Pu-Yi) were 
followed by a nation-wide rebellion led by 
Dr, Sun Yat-sen, who became first Presi- 
dent of the Provisional Chinese Republic 
in 1911. The Manchus abdicated on Feb. 12, 
1912. Dr. Sun resigned in favor of Yuan 
Shih-k’ai, who suppressed the republicans 


but was forced by a serious rising in 1915- 
16 to abandon his intention of declaring 
himself Emperor. Yuan’s death in June, 
1916, was followed by years of civil war 
between rival militarists and Dr. Sun's re- 
publicans. The death in 1925 of Dr. Sun, 
who had controlled only the Canton area 
in opposition to the recognized regime, was 
followed by a revival of the Kuomintang 
party, which practically deified him. Na- 
tionalist forces, led by Gen. Chiang Kai- 
shek and advised originally by Communist 
experts, soon occupied most of China, set- 
ting up a Kuomintang regime in 1928. 
Internal strife continued, however, and 
Chiang broke with the Communists. 

An alleged explosion on the South Man- 
churian Railway on Sept. 18, 1931, brought 
invasion of Manchuria by Japanese forces, 
who installed the last Manchu emperor, 
Henry Pu-Yi, as nominal ruler of the pup- 
pet state of “Manchukuo.” Japanese efforts 
to take China’s northern provinces in July, 
1937, were resisted by Chiang Kai-shek, 
who meanwhile had succeeded in uniting 
most of China behind him. Within two 
years, however, Japan seized most of the 
ports and railways. The Kuomintang gov- 
ernment retreated first to Hankow and 
then to Chungking, while in “Occupied 
China” the Japanese set up a puppet gov- 
ernment at Nanking headed hy Wang 
Ching-wei. In 1943 Chiang became political 
as well as military leader of “Free China,” 

When the Japanese surrendered in 1945, 
@ treaty was signed with the Soviet Union 
providing for Soviet withdrawal from Man- 
churia, joint Chinese-Soviet control of 
Manchurian railways for 30 years, a joint 
Chinese-Soviet naval base at Port Arthur 
and a free port at Dairen. 

The surrender of Japan alsa touched off 
a race between Nationalist and Communist 
forces for control of China, Agreement was 
reached for the establishment of a Politi- 
cal Consultative Council representing all 
groups on Oct. 10, 1945, but fighting broke 
out again early in 1946 with the Commu- 
nists controlling northern and central 
Manchuria and northern China. 


The civil war continued without de- 
cisive results until late 1948, when the 
Communists loosed new drives; which by 
the end of 1949 had brought all China 
except the island of Formosa under their 
control. Barricaded on Formosa, the Na- 
tionalist regime was weakened in 1950 by 
internal dissension and had little means at 
its disposal to make any effective counter- 
attack upon the mainland. The U. S., how- 
ever, after the outbreak of the Korean war 
in June, 1950, promised naval and air aid 
to repel any invasion of Formosa. Chiang, 
who had stepped down from the presidency 
on Jan. 21, 1949, reassumed that post on 
Feb. 28, 1950, and on Mar. 8 appointed 
Chen Cheng premier. 

The Communists meanwhile set up in 


and for the return of the Changchun rail- 
- road to China and the eventual return of 
_ Port Arthur and Dairen. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the Nationalist con- 
_ Stitution of 1947, the highest state organ 
is the National Assembly, which meets once 
each three years and is the “sovereign or- 
gan of the people.” Its members are elected 
_— for 6-year terms on the basis of territorial 
_— and professional representation. The As-~ 
sembly elects the President and Vice Presi- 
dent of the Republic for 6-year terms. The 
organs of government are five in number— 
the Executive Yiian (cabinet), whose mem- 
bers, headed by the Premier, are appointed 
by the President with the concurrence of 
_ the Legislative Yiian; the Legislative Yiian, 
_ which exercises legislative functions when 
the Assembly is not in session and has ul- 
_ timate control over the cabinet; the Con- 
trol Yuan, broadly corresponding to an 
“upper house,” which has general super- 
visory and censorial functions; the Judi- 
cial Yuan, the highest court of justice; 
- and the Examination Yiian, which con- 
trols civil service. 


The constitution of the People’s repub- 
lic was approved by a political consulta- 
_ tive conference on Sept. 27, 1949, and was 
proclaimed on Oct. 1. It established as the 
highest organ of the state the people’s 
government council, which is headed by 
-@ chairman and has legislative functions. 
_ The government council established as the 
highest executive organ a state adminis- 
trative council (cabinet) headed by the 
premier. Effective control is exercised 
throughout by the central committee of 
the Chinese Communist party. 
DEFENSE. Military service is compulsory 
in Nationalist China; the initial training 
period is one or two years. The fighting 
strength of the army in 1950 was only 
about 300,000 men. The air force had about 
200 planes and the navy, some 100 small 
vessels. About 80 per cent of the budget 
‘was tabbed for military purposes. 


Supreme control of the Communist 
armed forces is vested in the people’s rey- 
olutionary military council. Communist 
forces in 1950 numbered upwards of 4,500,- 
000. Air and naval strengths were negli- 
gible. 


_ EDUCATION. In 1948, about 200 institu- 
‘tions of higher learning had an enrollment 
of 148,000; in 1947 there were 790,617 pri- 
mary schools with 23,813,705 pupils and 
6,892 secondary schools with 1,878,523 stu- 
dents. Education is nominally compulsory 
between the ages of 6 and 12, The mass 
z Ma i and literacy movement has been 


-basin of Szechwan, far to the west. Mo 


accompanied by the replacement of the 
old classical or “dead” Chinese language — 
with the popular vernacular (Pai-hua) o 
the Mandarin dialect, employing perhaps 
1,000 of the most essential of the many 
thousands of Chinese ideographs. 


calculated guesses, since no national ‘ce 
sus has ever been taken. The populatio 

quite unevenly distributed, with mos ° 
it in the following five areas: the cen ral 
portion of the northern plain (Shantung); 
the Yangtze Kiang delta; a coastal belt ex- 
tending southward from the Yangtze delta 
to the Canton delta; the Hupeh basin cen- 
tered around Hankow; and the isolat 


Chinese who are not Christians or Moslem: 
practice one of the three native religior 
—Confucianism, Buddhism or Taoism. A 
most 10 per cent of the population is est 
mated to be Moslem; there are also m 
Roman Catholics and Protestants. 


AGRICULTURE, In China, nearly 80 px 
cent of the population depend on the land 
for livelihood. Subsistence crops are neces-_ 
sarily emphasized, but China is still not 
self-sufficient in food. Cultivation is inten- 
sive, holdings are small, and irrigation 
widely practiced. The three most imp 
tant food crops—rice (1948: 48,184,000 m 
ric tons), wheat (1948: 25,582,000 m 

tons) and millet—occupy 70 per cent of 
the cultivated area. The range of crops is 
wide. In the north, wheat, barley, cor 
sorghum, millet and other cereals, 
beans and peas predominate, wheres 
the south, rice, sugar and indigo are mos 

important. The Yangtze basin, one of 
the most favored agricultural regions in the 
world, is China’s premier granary. Tea, the 
chief beverage, is grown mainly in th 
tral uplands, coastal ranges and Szec 
11,699 metric tons were exported bale, 


Silkworm culture is practiced widely, 
pecially in the lower Yangtze valley. Cot 
ton, the major purely industrial crop, run 
from 2,500,000 to 4,000,000 bales a ye 
Soybeans are of ever-increasing imp’ 
tance. Other crops include fibers, toba 
vegetable oils, cane sugar and many 
inal plants and spices. ‘ 


and cattle to the dry northwest and t 
mountain pastures. However, such a: 5 
as goats, poultry and especially pi 
raised everywhere. ; 

The 1949 harvest was reported to 
very poor, and large areas were fac 
famine in 1950. : 


INDUSTRY, Industrially, China is st 
its infancy. Development has been n 
in the erection of textile mills 
flour mills, match factories, tan ne 


a 
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a few steel and cement mills. The produc- 
tion af consumer’s goods far exceeds that 
of producer’s goods, which must still he 
imported, Much of the industry which had 
been developed in the lower Yangtze val- 
ley and the Shanghai area was moved 
westward in 1988 and 1939 to escape Japa- 
nese capture, and southward in 1948 to 
escape Communist control. 


Postwar industrial rehabilitation pro- 
ceeded at a slow pace because of the high 
cost of labor and materials, high interest 
rates, power shortages and the unsettled 
political situation. Limited U. S. aid was 
received under terms of the Foreign Assis- 
tance Act of 1948, which allotted $338,000,- 
000 for reconstruction and relief purposes 
during the year 1948-49 and $125,000,000 
for military aid. 

TRADE. Foreign trade statistics, in billions 
of Chinese dollars, are as follows: 


1946 1947 1948* 
Exports 420 6,482 1.399 
Imports 1,909 1.193 


14,395 
* Gold dollars. 4 


In 1948 the U. S. supplied 48 per cent of 
China’s recorded commercial imports, fol- 
lowed by India, 11 per cent; Britain, 8 per 
cent; and Japan, 1 per cent, Of the total 
exports, 31 per cent went to Hong Kong, 
20 per cent to the U. S., 6 per cent to Ja- 
pan and 4 per cent to Britain. Textiles and 
products accounted for 45 per cent of the 
domestic exports; tung oil, 9 per cent; pig 
bristles, 7 per cent; and eggs and tungsten 
ore, each 3 per cent. 


COMMUNICATIONS. Exploitation of many 
of China’s natural resources has been hand- 
icapped by the lack of internal commu- 
nications. There is an extensive system of 
inland waterways and canals, however, and 
in central and south China most of the 
freight is carried by water. 


The modern highway system now totals 
about 100,000 miles, but at least half of 
the system is in need of extensive repairs. 
The railway system, totaling about 18,000 
miles, is concentrated in the lower Yang- 
tze basin and in north China and Man- 
churla. The principal port, Shanghai, at 
the mouth of the Yangtze, normally ac- 
counts for about 50 per cent of the total 
maritime customs revenue, and is the Far 
East’s major port. 


FINANCE. Civil war threw China’s finance 
into confusion. Complete budget figures 
are not available for recent years, but 
both the Nationalist and People’s govern- 
ments suffered large deficits. The Nation- 
alist deficit was financed by the sale of 
gold, silver and foreign exchange; that of 
the People’s government, to a considerable 
extent by note and victory-bond issues. 


TOPOGRAPHY. China has about 114 times 
the area of the continental United States. 
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Its coast line is roughly a semi-circle, 
about 2,150 miles long, The greater part of 
the country is mountainous, and only in 
the lower reaches of the Hwang Ho and 
Yangtze Kiang are there extensive low 
plains. The principal mountain ranges are 
the Tien Shan, to the northwest; the Kun- 
lun chain, which attains a maximum 
height of 23,890 feet, running south of the 
Takla Makan and Gobi deserts; and the 
Trans-Himalaya, connecting the Kunlun 
with the borders of China and Tibet. Man- 
churia, is largely an undulating plain con- 
nected with the north China plain by a 
narrow lowland corridor. Inner Mongolia 
contains the relatively fertile southern and 
eastern portions of the Gobi. The large 
island of Hainan (13,500 sq. mi.) lies off 
the southern coast. 


HYDROGRAPHY. China proper consists of 
three great river systems. The northern 
part of the country is drained by the 
Hwang Ho (Yellow), 2,700 miles long and 
mostly unnavigable. The central part is 
drained by the Yangtze Kiang, the fifth 
longest river in the world (3,100 mi.). The 
Si Kiang in the south is about 1,650 miles 
long and navigable for a considerable dis- 
tance. In addition, the Amur forms part of 
the northeastern boundary. 


MINERALS. Mineral resources are consid- 


erable, Iron ore, far less plentiful than 
coal, is mined principally in the lower 
Yangtze valley and in north China. Tin, 
mined in Yunnan and southwest Sze- 
chwan, has been a major mineral export. Of 
some rarer minerals, notably antimony and 
tungsten, China is normally the world’s 
leading producer, Lead, zinc, silver, mer- 
cury and gold are also mined, and discov- 
ery of uranium has been reported. Mineral 
production in 1948 was estimated as fol- 
lows: coal, 13,800,000 metric tons; iron ore, 


158,000 tons; tin (in ore), 4,900 tons; tung-- 


sten, 9,600 tons. 


FORESTS AND FISHERIES. China ur- 
gently needs reforestation, Most remain- 
ing forests are on inaccessible mountain 
slopes. Bamboo is cultivated in groves 
throughout the country south of the Tsin- 
ling mountains. Both sea and river fish- 
eries are rich and varied, and fresh or 
salted fish is a staple food in many dis- 
tricts. The coastal fisheries of Shantung, 
Chekiang and Kwantung are especially 
valuable, 


CLIMATE. There are great diversities of 
climate. North China has the coldest win- 
ters in the world for its latitude (23.5° 
average in January at Peiping). The Yange 
tze valley is warmer, with winter tempera- 
tures more like those of Britain, while 
the south has warm subtropical winters. 
Summer temperatures are uniformly hot 
throughout China (about 79° in July at 
Peiping and 82° at Hong Kong). South 


irregular and not as 
eavy; droughts and floods are common. 


Chinese Outer Territories 


__ MANCHURIA—Status: 
_ Republic of China. 
_Area: 503,143 square miles. 
~ Population (est. 1940): 43,233,954. 
Chief exports: soya beans, bean cake, 
coal, millet, sorghum, corn. ( 
Agricultural crops (1948, in metric 
tons): soya beans, 3,200,000; wheat (1946), 
~ 393,000; rice, 460,000; millet; sorghum; 
Maize. 
Industries: iron and steel, machinery, 
textiles, food processing, chemicals, 
Minerals: coal, iron ore, gold, lead ore, 
_ Manganese ore. 


Manchuria includes the three north- 
eastern provinces of China—Fengtien, 
- Kirin and Heilungkiang (now divided into 
nine provinces)—which before the Japa- 
nese invasion of 1931 were governed apart 
from China proper. A separate state (Man- 
_chukuo) set up under Japanese sponsor- 
ship was never recognized by China, the 
_ United States or Britain. The regime was 
a transparent screen for Japanese control 
_ exercised by the Kwantung army. The Jap- 
‘anese hold on Manchuria was broken by 
the Soviet invasion of August, 1945. 


The decision reached at the Cairo con- 
ference (1943) that Manchuria should re- 
vert to Chinese possession was confirmed 
by the Chinese-Soviet treaty signed Aug. 
14, 1945. Soon after the Japanese surren- 
der, however, Chinese Communist troops 
moved into the country and continued to 
_ control most of northern and central Man- 
_ churia after the Soviet evacuation. In Oc- 
tober, 1948, the Communists conquered 

_ the last few Nationalist-held areas. 


As a result of extensive Japanese devel- 
opment, Manchuria became probably the 
richest industrial area in China, contain- 
ing about two-thirds of her heavy indus- 
try and half her railway mileage. 


The Communist People’s government 
decided to concentrate its first efforts at 
industrial development in Manchuria. 


Manchuria is also a rich agricultural re- 
gion with a cultivable area estimated at 
70,000,000 acres. Lumber from the forests 
of the East Manchurian Highlands ordi- 
narily supplies the needs not only of the 
Manchurian plain but also of North China. 


FORMOSA (TAIWAN)—Status: Province 
(Part of Republic of China). 

_ Area: 13,836 square miles, 

_ Population (est. 1949): 6,700,000 
Capital: Taipei (Taihoku) (326,407). 

_ Chief exports (almost entirely to China 
after World War II): sugar, coal, tea, 


ment. 
Agricultural products: sugar cane (1946: 


Integral part of 


ging 1,005,000 metric tons), 


vice (1948: 1,530,000 
tons), tea (1947 exports: 4,744 tons), sweet 
potatoes, bananas, pineapples, aces 
Industries: sugar refining, 
ment, chemicals, wood, paper. : 
Minerals; gold, coal, petroleum, silver, 
sulfur. ® 


Formosa is a large island in the western — 
Pacific, separated from China to the west _ 
by the Taiwan straits (narrowest point, 
90 mi.). The Pescadores (Bokoto) (about 
77 sq. mi.) and other outlying islands be- 
came administrativel 


canning, ce- 


stored to China in 1945, in accordance with 
the Cairo declaration, It was the only terri- — 
tory under the control of the Nationalist 
regime in 1950. a 
Most of the inhabitants are of Chinese 
stock. There are also about 150,000 ab- 
original tribesmen in the mountainous in- 
terior. Sugar cane, grown under the plan- 
tation system, is the most prosperous of 
the island’s developments. 3 
Formosa is one of the world’s chi 
sources of camphor, and government 
monopolies of camphor, salt, opium an 
tobacco have been established. Fore: 
resources are enourmous. In 1946, railwa; 
mileage totaled about 2,500, and roa 
10,000. sea 


SINKIANG (CHINESE TURKESTAN)- 
Status: Chinese province. We 
Area: 705,969 square miles. 1m 

Population (est. 1946): 3,870,954. - 
Capital: Tihwa (Urumchi) (20,000), 
Chief exports: wool, cotton, furs, skins, — 
sheep, cattle, horses. eo 
Agricultural products: wheat, corn, rice, 
cotton, sorghum, beans, fruit. ie. 
Minerals: jade, gold. 


Largest and most remote of China’s — 
provinces, Sinkiang experienced viole: 
Mohammedan uprisings after 1932. ° 
Chinese governor, Gen. Shen Shih-tsai 
established order in 1937 with Soviet sup-— 
port. In 1943, Russian troops withdre' ‘Be 
taking with them all their economic in- 
stallations, but following World War II 
Soviet influence was gradually restored and 
the province surrendered to the Chinese 

00, 


Communists in late 1949. On Mar. 27, 19 ) 
the People’s government signed an agree- 
ment with the U.S.S.R. providing for j b 
exploitation of Sinkiang’s natural resource § 
Chinese ‘constitute about 5 per cen 
the population; there are 14 other etl 
groups, mostly Turki tribes of the Su 
Moslem faith. The Mongol tribes are Lar 
Buddhists. There are vast stretches of de 
ert and arid land, and the limited ar 
under cultivation is mostly in oases and 
river valleys. The northern slopes of tl 
Tien Shan range, which divides th 
ince from east to west, provide ric 
mer grazing lands. There were in 1943, 
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11,720,000 sheep, 870,000 horses, 1,500,000 
cattle and 90,000 camels. 

Almost all of the limited foreign trade is 
conducted with Russia. Some caravan 
trade is carried on over the high passes 
which separate Sinkiang from India. There 
are no railroads, but 2,440 miles of road 
were built during 1932-42. An air route 
from Peiping to Alma Ata in the U.S.S.R. 
crosses the province. The largest towns are 
Shufu (Kashgar) (80,000) and Soche (Yar- 
Kand) (70,000), both near the’ western 
border. About 85 per cent of the population 
lives in the western side of the province, 
adjacent to the Soviet Union and separated 
from China by desert. 


. TIBET—Status: Under nominal Chinese 
suzerainty but politically independent. 
Area: 469,294 square miles. 
Population (est. 1948): 3,000,000. 
Capital: Lhasa (50,000). 
Ruler: The 14th Dalai Lama (Lingerh 
Lamutanchu). 
Monetary unit: sang. 
Exports: wool, live animals, salt, hides, 
borax, tea, musk. 
Agricultural products: 
pulse, vegetables. 
Minerals: borax, salt, coal, gold. 


Tibet, north and northeast of the Hi- 
malayas, is the highest country in the 
world, averaging 16,000 feet in elevation 
and having many peaks ranging up to 
more than 25,000 feet. Chinese suzerainty 
over Tibet was established in the 18th 
century. The area was invaded by a British 
expeditionary force in 1904, but the Anglo- 
Russian Convention of 1907 recognized 
China’s influence and stipulated that 
neither Russia nor Britain should inter- 
fere in Tibet's affairs. 

_ Chinese representatives were expelled in 
1911-12, but in recent years Chinese-Ti- 
betan relations have improved. The gov- 
ernment is a theocracy, ruled by the Dalai 
Lama (born in 1985), who acts through a 
regent or minister appointed from among 
chief lamas. 


The religion and predominant factor in 
Tibet’s social system is Lamaism, a late 
form of Buddhism modified by animism 
and primitive magic, Education is in the 
control of the many monasteries, some of 
which have more than 1,000 monks. A 
large number of the population are lamas, 
mostly celibates. Both polyandry and po- 
lygyny are practiced. 


Some agriculture and herding*is possible 
in the valleys. 


KWANTUNG—Status: Chinese territory 
under Soviet occupation. 

Area: 1,444 square miles, 

Population (est. 1938): 1,750,000. 


Kwantung, at the southern end of Man- 
ehuria’s Liaotung peninsula, was leased to 
Russia by China in 1898, The lease was 
transferred in 1905 to Japan, which ad- 


barley, fruits, 


ministered the territory until the end of — 
World War II. The Chinese-Soviet treaty _ 
of 1945 provided for the return of the ter- 
ritory to China and for joint control of 
the naval base of Port Arthur; Dairen was 
to be a free port. The Soviet Union, how- 
ever, refused to honor these provisions of 
the treaty and retained sole control of the 
area. 


Port Arthur has an excellent ice-free, 
deep-water harbor which gives it great 
strategic importance. Dairen, the principal 
city (pop. 533,696), also has an ice-free 
harbor. Both Dairen and Port Arthur are 
connected with the Manchuria railways. 


Colombia (Republic) 


(Reptblica de Colombia) 

Area: 439,714 square miles. 

Population (est. 1950): 11,259,730 (mes- 
rcs 68%; white, 20%; Indian, 7%; Negro, 

‘Oj}e 

Density per square mile: 25.6. 

President: Laureano Gémez. 

Principal cities Math 1950): Bogota, 543,- 
590 (capital); Medellin, 264,560 ne 
Barranquilla, 255,050 (chief port); Cali, 
165,200 (coffee, mining). 

Monetary unit: Peso. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Colombia, nearly nine times the 
size of New York state, is the only country 
in South America with frontage on both 
the Pacific and the Caribbean. Its northern 
coast was one of the first. parts of the 
Americas to be visited by Spanish explorers. 
Darien, the first permanent European set- 
tlement on the American mainland, was 
founded in 1510, Santa Marta in 1525, and 
Bogota in 1588. 


New Granada, as Colombia was called 
until 1861, was comparatively neglected 
during the Spanish colonial era. After win- 
hing independence from Spain during a 
fourteen-year struggle ending in 1824, the 
country established a republic in 1831, in- 
cluding the area that now is. Panamé. In- 
termittent civil war plagued Colombia un- 
til 1903, when Panama, with United States 
backing, seceded from the republic. 


The century-old boundary dispute with 
Peru over Leticia almost led to war in 1981, 
but a settlement was arranged through 
the League of Nations in 1934-35. 


The administration of Alfonso Léopez, 
Liberal president in 1934-38, introduced 
constitutional and labor reforms and the 
removal of state protection for the Roman 
Catholic Church, Lépez won the presidency 
again in 1942 but resigned on Aug. 7, 1945. 
The provisional president, Alberto Lleras 
Camargo, was also a Liberal, but when the 
Liberal party split again in the elections of 
May 5, 1946, Mariano Ospina Pérez, a Con- — 


Conference of American 

tates, was swept by a destructive but un- 

uccessful revolt on April 9, 1948, follow- 

ing the assassination of Jorge Eliécer Gai- 

_ tan, extremist Liberal leader. The 1949 

presidential election, held on Nov. 27 and 
boycotted by the Liberals, was won by the 
Conservative candidate, Laureano Gémez, 
who took office on Aug. 7, 1950. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Colombia’s 
president, who appoints his own cabinet, 

- is elected every four years and is not eli- 

_-gible to succeed himself immediately. The 
Senate—upper house of Congress—has 63 
members elected for four years by direct 
vote. The House of Representatives of 123 

~ members is directly elected for two years. 
All male citizens over 21 may vote. 


__ A term of military service is compulsory 
_ for men between twenty-one and thirty. 
The strength of the army in 1948 was un- 
Officially reported at 14,000. With 2,500 per- 
sonnel, the navy has two modern destroy- 
_ ers, three sea-going gunboats, three patrol 
craft, four river gunboats, one frigate and 
several motor launches. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Primary education is free and technically 

_ compulsory in Colombia, whose last pub- 

lished illiteracy figure was 48.4 per cent. 

By law, 10 per cent of the national budget 

_ goes for education. In 1946, 12,324 primary 
schools reported enrollment of 711,798 pu- 

pils, and there were 2,267 other schools 

with total enrollment of 116,412. In addi- 
tion to the National University, founded 
at Bogota, 1572, there are four depart- 

Mental universities and several private 

ones. 

_ Because of the former isolation of the 
interior, the language and manners in 
Bogoté are more purely Castilian than 

_ anywhere else in South America. The white 
race retains its social and economic domi- 
nance over Indians and Negroes, but race 
mixture is steadily reducing its numbers. 
in recent years, notably since adoption of 
a@ new labor code in 1944, the working 
classes have made important gains, includ- 
ing minimum wages, vacations and holi- 
days, accident and sickness benefits, and 
the protected right of union organization. 

_ Most of the people live by farming and 
cattle herding, but only a small part of 

the land is cultivated, and that by primi- 
tive means. Colombia’s coffee, by far the 
principal crop, is a mild variety that does 
not compete with Brazilian types. Produc- 
tion in 1949 was 6,148,391 bags of 132 
‘pounds each. Other crops include bananas, 
coconuts, tobacco, sugar cane, corn, cotton, 
vacao, beans, rice, tropical fruits and, in 
he temperate regions on plateaus and in 
untain valleys, cereals and potatoes, 
heen 
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- Cattle in 1947-48 we 


stimated at 13,902, 
000 head, according to U.N. statistics. 

The leading manufacturing industries - 
are foodstuff processing, textiles and bev- 
erages. In 1945 there were 17,853 factories 
employing 135,400 workers. : 

To protect foreign trade balances, the - 
government has taken over control of ex- 
ports and imports. Trade statistics, in mil- 
lions of pesos, are as follows: f 


1947 1948 
Exports 446 509 
Imports 639 589 


In 1948 the U. S. took 84 per cent of the — 
exports and supplied 70 per cent of the 
imports. The leading exports in 1947 we 
coffee (77 per cent) and petroleum (15 p 
cent), followed by bananas, platinum an 
gold. i 


Difficult terrain makes Colombia’s ra’ 
and road building costly. Rail mileage, in- — 
cluding many short feeder lines, was p 
at 2,159 in 1945; and highway mileage at — 
42,700, about 18 per cent improved. 
transit, however, is well advanced, and 
there are 4,620 miles of navigable water- 
ways. The national merchant marine serv- 
ice has been combined with those of Ve 
zuela and Ecuador. : 


Colombia’s proposed 1950 budget p 
vided for expenditures of 422,431,000 pe: 
The public debt on Dec. 31, 1949, amoun 
to 512,094,781 pesos. 


TOPOGRAPHY, NATURAL RESOURCE: 
AND CLIMATE. Through the western h 
of the country, three Andean Tanges run 
north and south, merging into one at th 

Ecuadorean border. The eastern half is a 
low, Jungle-covered plain, drained by s 5 
of the Amazon and Orinoco, inhab 
mostly by uncivilized Indians. — 


Colombia’s mountain ranges have 1 
lofty peaks, including Huila, 18,700 f 
Tolima, 17,109 ft. The fertile plateau a1 
valley of the eastern range is the mos 
densely populated part of the count 


Rich in minerals, Colombia has th 
largest oil industry in Latin Ameri 
per cent controlled by U. S, interests). 
duction in 1949 was 29,644,000 barrels. 
country is also rich in platinum an 
world-famous emerald mines at Mu: 
the eastern Andes. Mineral production 
cludes crude platinum (1947: 38,715 
ounces), gold (1949: 359,474 fine our 
and silver (1949: 106,590 fine ounces 

Colombian forests, covering a large par 
of the country from the western Andes ' 
the eastern plain, are a great but little 
ploited source of wealth. Products in 
vanilla, quinine, ipecac, sarsaparilla, 
and balsams, tanning agents, dyewor 
hardwoods and rubber. i 

Alligators along many of the large 
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are hunted for hides. The rivers and lakes 
abound with fish and turtles, a source of 
commercial tortoise shell. 


Although Colombia lies almost entirely 
in the north torrid zone, its climate is 
tempered by prevailing winds and high 
altitudes in the western, mountainous 
area. High temperatures and excessive 
moisture prevail in the lower areas, along 
the coast and in the larger river valleys. 
The dry season occurs in summer. 


Costa Rica (Republic) 


(Repiblica de Costa Rica) 

Area: approximately 19,2388 square miles. 

Population (est. Dec. 31, 1949): 850,659 
(white and mestizo, 97%; Negro, 2%; In- 
dian, 1%). 

Density per square mile: 44.2. 

President: Otilio Ulate Blanco. 

Principal city (est. 1949): San José, 93,- 
858 (capital and only large city). 

Monetary unit: Colon. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic (state). 
HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Costa Rica 
Was discovered and probably named by 
Columbus in 1502. A Spanish province as 
early as 1530, it proclaimed its independa- 
ence in 1821, and was a member of the 
Central American Union from 1823-38. 
Aside from boundary disputes with Pan- 
ama and Nicaragua, Costa Rica’s modern 
history was comparatively tranquil until 
the spring of 1948, when a brief civil war 
followed congressional annulment of presi- 
dential elections in which Otilio Ulate 
Blanco defeated the Government candi- 
date, Leftist-supported government forces 
surrendered on April 20, and on May 8 an 
ii-man junta assumed control of the na- 
tion pending the drafting of a new con- 
stitution by a Constituent Assembly elected 
on Dec. 8, 1948. The Assembly met on Jan. 
16, 1949, confirmed Ulate as president-elect, 
and, after drafting the new constitution, 
dissolved on Nov. 8, on which date Ulate 
took office. 

Under the 1949 constitution the presi- 
dent and one-house Congress of 45 mem- 
bers are popularly elected for four years. 


Military service is voluntary. There is an 
army of 500 men, a police force of 1,000, 
and 700 coast guards. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Costa Rica’s illiteracy rate of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent is the lowest in Cen- 
tral America, with elementary education 
free and compulsory. In 1948, a total of 
919 primary schools had 99,550 students; 
44 secondary schools, 10,955 students; and 
the National University at San José, more 
than 800. Since 1944, English has been 
taught in all primary schools. 


Coffee, bananas, abacd fiber and cacao 


are the basic products of Costa Rican agri- 
culture, which is characterized by the 
prevalence of small land holdings. Cotton, 
sugar cane, tobacco, corn, beans, rice and 
potatoes are subsidiary crops. Cattle are 
raised mainly for dairying. 


Manufacturing is virtually limited to 
locally-consumed products, chiefly furni- 
ture, fine woodwork and tobacco, 


Coffee normally represents more than 
half the country’s export trade; exports in 
1948 were 393,453 bags, Bananas, cacao and 
abaca fiber are the other main exports. 
Principal imports are cotton, oil, machin- 
ery, rail equipment, autos and iron prod- 
ucts. Exports in 1949 totaled $31,439,389 
(72.4 per cent to the U. S.) and imports, 
$43,351,519 (78.0 per cent from the UV. S.). 
In 1948, the rail system totaled approxi- 
mately 670 miles; improved highways, 1,020 
miles. 


The 1949 budget estimated revenue, or- 
dinary and extraordinary, at 220,138,902 
colones and expenditure at 217,730,382 co- 
lones. The public debt on Dec. 31, 1948, 
was 317,096,916 colones. 


Gold (1948 exports: 1,322 troy oz.) is the 
most valuable mineral, although silver, 
manganese, mercury and sulfur also exist. 
Oil indications haye been found in the 
south. The mountain slopes yield such for- 
est products as balsa, cedar, dyewood, ma- 
hogany and rosewood. The fisheries along - 
the coast are valuable; tuna, shark-livers 
and live turtles are important products, 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of 
Costa Rica is elevated tableland, from 3,000 
to 6,000 feet above sea level, with sharp 
slopes to the Caribbean and Pacific. Cocos 
Island, about 300 miles off the Pacific 
Coast, is under Costa Rican sovereignty; — 
although it is mostly tropical jungle, it is 
of potential strategic importance in the 
defenses of the Panama Canal. 


The weather is cool and refreshing in 
the Costa Rican highlands, with average 
temperatures of 68°, and San José is in- 
creasing in importance as a tourist resort. 
Along the coasts, the mean annual tem- 
perature is about 82°. The rainy season is 
usually from April or May to December. 


Cuba (Republic) 


(RepGblica de Cuba) 


Area; 44,217 square miles, 

Population (est. 1949): 5,295,000 (white 
and mulatto, 75%; Negro, 24%; Mongol- 
oid, 1%). 

Density per square mile: 119.8. 

President: Carlos Prio SocarrAs. 

Principal cities (census 1943): Havana, 
659,883 (capital, industrial center); San- 
tiago de Cuba (1946 est.) 152,000 aeons 
miaing); Marianao, 120,163 (suburb oj 
Havana); Camagiiey (1946 est.) 87,009 


HISTORY. The history of Cuba, largest of 
the many Caribbean islands, began for 
_ white men with discovery by Columbus on 


his first voyage in 1492. It was a Spanish | 


_ colony until 1898, except for brief British 
_- occupancy in 1762-63. Open war raged be- 
tween Cuban rebels and Spanish troops 
from 1867 to 1878. Fighting broke out 
again in 1895, and when the United States 
_ threatened to intervene, Spain felt its na- 
tional dignity had been wounded. Strained 
relations between Spain and the U. S. led 
to war when the U. S. battleship Maine 
was blown up in Havana harbor in Feb., 
1898. At the end of the brief Spanish- 
American War, Spain gave up Cuba. 


Until creation of the Cuban republic in 
1902, the island was ruled by United States 
military authorities. For the first thirty- 
two years of the republic’s life, the United 
States held the right to intervene in any 

_ crisis—a right which was invoked during 
' insurrections in 1906, 1912 and 1917. 


Corruption bedeviled Cuba after World 
War I, particularly during the eight-year 
“presidency of Gerardo Machado, who was 
ousted in a 1933 revolution. Five different 
presidents tried to rule in the next few 
months; out ofthis political whirligig 
‘came the dictatorship of Fulgencio Batista, 
who climbed almost overnight from army 
sergeant to army commander-in-chief. In 
1940 Batista legalized his reign by being 
. elected to a four-year presidential term. 
_. He was succeeded in 1944 by Dr. Ramén 
_ Grau San Martin, backed by the Republi- 

cans and his own Auténtico party. Carlos 

_ Prio Socarrés, government-sponsored can- 

didate and strong anti-Communist, was 

elected president June 1, 1948, for a 4-year 
_term beginning October 10. ; 


GOVERNMENT’ Cuba’s president is elected 
for a 4-year term by direct popular vote, 
in which women take part. The Cabinet, 
though named by the president, is respon- 
sible to the Congress—a 54-member Senate 
and a 136-member House, both elected for 
four years. Much Cuban lawmaking is done 
through presidential decree, reviewable by 
the Supreme Court. Cuban politics are 
dominated by personalities, and there are 
frequent shifts in political grouping. 


Compulsory military service was estab- 
lished in 1942. The army numbers about 
17,000; the navy, 3,000, manning some 

_ twenty small coastal craft. The air force 
has 50 combat planes. Two U. S. air bases 
and one naval base built in World War II 
at a cost of more than $30,000,000 were 
turned over to Cuba in 1946. However, the 
Jnited States retained its long-held naval 
base at Guantanamo, 
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SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is free and compulsory from ' 
to 14. Schools numbered about 5,400 in 
1946, enrolling some 520,000 pupils. Liter- 
acy was estimated at close to 70 per cent. 
The University of Havana, founded in 1721 
has about 15,000 students. ‘ 


Recent social legislation has effected 
44-hour week, a month’s vacation for eacl 
eleven months worked, and compulsory — 
maternity and accident insurance. The 
proportion of unionized workers is 
highest in Latin America. : 


Half of the employed are engaged | 
agriculture, which normally accounts f 
more than 90 per cent of the exports 
Often jolted by fluctuations in the price « 
sugar, of which it produced about 6,126,- 
000 short tons in 1950, Cuba is now seek- — 
ing to vary its agricultural production 
About two-thirds of the cultivated area ig 
devoted to sugar cane. Other important — 
crops are tobacco (1947-48: 27,605 metr: 
tons); coffee (1947-48: 33,400 tons); caca 
fruits, vegetables, henequen, corn, pin 
apples and beans. The livestock and dair 
industry has progressed greatly in the last 
two decades. 


Manufactured products include sug 
molasses, syrup, brandy, rum, alcohol, lan 
gars, cigarettes, cigar boxes, sponges, 
cement, cordage, salt, dressed hides, dairy 
products and canned goods. The lea 
industry is the processing of sugar cane 
and its products. ak 

Foreign trade statistics, in millions of 
pesos, are as follows: Re 


1947 1948 

Exports 7713 724 
Imports 520 527 
* Provisional. Bas 


of the exports and supplied 78 per ce: 
the imports. The leading exports 
sugar (82%), molasses (6%) and 
(4%). 

Mainline railroads totaled 3,017 miles in 
1949, plus 7,870 miles of industrial track- 
age, mostly on sugar estates. Im 
highways totaled 2,320 miles. 


Aviation Company, a Pan American sub- 
sidiary. 

The preliminary budget for the fis 
year 1949-50 estimated ordinary revenue 
$97,704,519 and ordinary expenditure 
$97,543,800. The extraordinary budget b 
anced at $134,517,412. The public de 
(consolidated and floating) was $180, 
075 on Aug. 31, 1946; the consolidated 


> 


alone was $107,305,000 on June 80, ¢ 


AND CLIMATE, Long, narrow Cuk 
maximum dimensions of 730 by 160 
and is approximately the same 
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Pennsylvania. It has mountainous areas in 
the southeast, central area and west, but 
the rest is flat or rolling. The coastline of 
more than 2,100 miles is indented by many 
large bays. Cuba’s numerous short rivers 
are of slight importance commercially. 


Rich mineral beds, mostly in the eastern 
province of Oriente, include iron, copper, 
manganese, chromium and nickel. Iron ore 
reserves, estimated at 3,500,000,000 tons, 
are 90 per cent held by U. S. steel interests. 
Virtually all mineral exports go to the 
United States. 


Cuba has an estimated 3,500,000 acres of 
wooded land, with valuable cabinet woods, 
such as cedar and mahogany, as well as 
fibers, resins and oils. Lobsters, oysters, 
crabs and shrimp are major sea food prod- 
ucts. 


The tempering influence of the trade 
winds on the island’s tropical climate 
makes Havana’s average temperature 77°, 
with a range of only 10° (71° to 81°). The 
dry season lasts from November to April, 
and the warmer wet season occurs there- 
after. Mean annual rainfall at Havana is 
about 50 inches. 


Czechoslovakia (Republic) 


v 


(Ceskoslovenska Republika) 


Area: 49,330 square miles (excluding Ru- 
thenia). 

Population (est. Dec. 31, 1949) : 12,519,000; 
(Czech, 67.0%; Slovak, 23.7%; German, 
3.2%; Magyar, 3.2%; Polish, Jewish and 
others, 2.9%). 

Density per square mile: 253.8. 

President: Klement Gottwald. 

Premier: Antonin Zapotocky. 

Principal cities (est. 1948): Prague 
(Praha), 932,024 (capital, industrial cen- 
ter); Brinn (Brno), 277,196 (textiles); Os- 
trava (formerly Moravska Ostrava), 183,794 
pan and steel); (1947): Bratislava, 1'72,- 

64 (Danube port); Pilsen (Plzen), 118,152 


- (Skoda steel works). 


Monetary unit: Koruna. 

Religions (1930): Roman Catholic, 
13.54%; Protestant, %7.67%; Czechoslovak 
Church, 5.39%; Greek Catholic, 3.97%; 


_dewish, 2.42%; others, 7.01%. 


HISTORY. Few nations have had a more 
tragic history than Czechoslovakia, which 
twice won and lost its independence 
within 30 years. Born out of World War I, 
the young republic was an early victim of 
Nazi aggression in 1938-39. At its rebirth 
in 1945 following World War II, it enjoyed 
a measure of its traditional democracy 
under the shadow of Soviet control. During 
the next three years Czechoslovakia made 
by far the greatest economic progress of all 
the Soviet satellites, but the government 
Was subjected to increasing Communist 
pressure, climaxed in the spring of 1948 by 
the Communists’ seizure of complete con- 


trol and the resignation of President 
Beneé. 


It was probably about the 5th century, 
A.D., that the ancestors of the Czechs and 
Slovaks settled in the region of modern 
Czechoslovakia, Slovakia passed under Mag- 
yar domination, but the Czechs founded 
the kingdom of Bohemia, which was among 
the most powerful in Europe for centuries. 
German encroachment began in the 12th 
century and was furthered by the election 
in 1526 of a Hapsburg as Bohemian King. 
After the Czechs rebelled in 1618 and were 
defeated at the Battle of White Mountain 
in 1620, they were ruled for the next 300 
years by the Hapsburgs as part of the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire. In World War I, 
Czech patriots, notably Thomas G. Ma- 
saryk, went abroad to promote support for 
Czech independence, while Czech legions 
fought against the Central Powers. On Oct. 
28, 1918, Czechoslovakia proclaimed itself 
@ republic; shortly thereafter Masaryk was 
unanimously elected first president. 


Between World Wars I and II, Czecho- 
slovakia supported the League of Nations, 
formed the Little Entente with Yugoslavia 
and Rumania, and co-operated closely with 
France, President Masaryk resigned in 1935, 
two years before his death at the age of 
eighty-seven, and was succeeded by Dr. 
Eduard Benes. 


Meanwhile, the German plan of aggres- 
sion was under way. Czechoslovakia’s Ger- 
man minority, led by Konrad Henlein, 
began demanding autonomy. The goyern- 
ment granted many concessions which, of 
course, were not enough to suit the Ger- 
mans, The beginning of the end came at 
the Munich conference on Sept. 30, 1938, 
when France and Britain agreed that the 
Nazis could take the Czech Sudetenland 
on the German border. Dr. BeneS resigned 
on October 5, and Czechoslovakia became 
a federal union in the German orbit. The 
Poles, in the meantime, had seized Czech- 
oslovakia’s Teschen area, and Hungary had 
taken areas in Slovakia and Ruthenia. In 
March, 1939, the Nazis set up Slovakia as 
@ puppet state, declared Bohemia and 
Moravia to be Nazi protectorates, and gave 
Hungary the remainder of Ruthenia. Both 
Slovakia and Bohemia-Moravia were occu- 
pied by German troops. 

Czechoslovakia suffered cruelly under 
Nazi occupation, but Czech patriots were 
not deterred from widespread sabotage and 
slowdowns which hindered the Germans. 
Meanwhile, Dr. BeneS had organized a gov- 
ernment-in-exile in London in 1940, with 
Jan Sramek as Premier and himself as 
President. Soon after the government re- 
turned to Ozechoslovakia in April, 1945, 
Ruthenia, the easternmost province, was 
ceded to Russia. 

A 300-member Constituent Assembly 
elected on May 26, 1946, had 114 Commu- 
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nist members, and on July 3, 1946, Com- 
munist Klement Gottwald formed a six- 
party coalition cabinet. Amid increasing 
pressure from Moscow, Gottwald’s cabinet 
remained in office until the bloodless coup 
ad’état of Feb. 23-25, 1948, when the Com- 
munists seized complete control of the re- 
public. As they took over, Foreign Minister 
Jan Masaryk, son of the founder of Czech- 
oslovakia, committed suicide. President 
Benes stayed on until June 7, when he re- 
signed following parliamentary elections in 
which the Communists and their allies 
were unopposed. Parliament elected Gott- 
wald to the presidency, and Communist 
Antonin Zapotocky succeeded to the pre- 
miership. BeneS died Sept. 3, 1948. Again 
the Czechs had lost their hard-won liber- 
ties, and the. government began a system- 
atic suppression of democracy. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Czecho- 
slovakia’s Soviet-type constitution, pro- 
mulgated on June 8, 1948, makes the 
300-member unicameral Parliament the su- 
preme organ of the state with control over 
courts and civil service. The government is 
headed by the president, elected by Parlia- 
ment for a seven-year term, and the prime 
minister and his cabinet who are appointed 
by the president but are responsible to 
Parliament. The constitution contains 
nominal guarantees of civil liberties and 
provides that the state shall conduct all 
economic activity in the public interest on 
the basis of a single economic plan. Pro- 
vision is made for limited Slovak autonomy 
under an elected council of 100 members. 


The army, based on a@ cadre of Czech 
units which fought with the Red Army 
during World War II, has been trained and 
equipped by the Soviet Union with organi- 
zation and armament on its pattern. Esti- 
mated strength is 160,000, including police. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Illiteracy is low in Bohemia, higher in Slo- 
vakia. In 1947 there were 11,850 elementary 
schools with 998,200 students; 2,100 higher 
grade schools with 399,000; 335 secondary 
schools with 119,000, and 700 vocational 
schools with 99,800. The 7 universities had 
a total enrollment of 50,750 in 1948. 


One of the country’s greatest problems is 
the ethnic variety of its population. In 
view of the traitorous role played by Ger- 
man and Hungarian minorities in the dis- 
integration of Czechoslovakia in 1938-39, 
the government decided to expel them 
from the country. Many Hungarians, how- 
ever, were permitted to remain. 

Decrees of the government issued on Oct. 
24, 1945, ordered the nationalization of al- 
most all industrial corporations with more 
than 500 employees. All national resources, 
public utilities, transport, commercial 
banks and insurance companies became 
state property. Other laws enacted April 28, 


1948, nationalized all enterprises employing 
more than 50 as well as concerns of any 
size Operating in key industries. 


Distribution of large estates had already - 


been accomplished following World War I 
by the 1919 Land Reform Law, which made 
it illegal for one person to own more than 
370 acres of arable land. The social insur- 
ance system covers accident, sickness, dis- 
ability, old age and death. 


In 1947, 37.7 per cent of the employable 
population was engaged in agriculture, 34.8 
per cent in industry, 6.4 per cent in com- 
merce, 4.9 per cent in transportation and 
10.6 per cent in public service and the 
professions. 


Approximately 41 per cent of the total 
area is arable, 31 per cent forest, and 15 per 
cent meadows and pastures. Sugar beets 
(1949: 4,466,000 metric tons), wheat (1,573,- 
000 tons), corn and high-grade barley and 
hops for beer-brewing are cultivated in 
the low-lying areas. In more elevated re- 
gions the cultivation of potatoes (1949: 
6,263,000 tons), rye (1,339,000 tons) and 
oats predominates. Higher lands are also 
used for growing fodder crops or for graz- 
ing. The livestock census of 1949 enumer- 
ated 3,663,000 cattle, 3,242,000 hogs, 459,- 
000 sheep and 640,000 horses. 


The highly developed position of Czech 
industry is important in foreign trade, 
since production far exceeds domestic 
needs. Agricultural products, led by sugar, 
provide raw materials for important in- 
dustries. The beer industry has attained 
world-wide repute, and there are also 
spirits, malt and foodstuffs industries. 
Abundance of coal and presence of iron ore 
give the country a big metallurgical in- 
dustry. Output of raw steel in 1947 was 
2,285,700 metric tons; of pig iron, 1,422,500 
tons. The Skoda steel works at Pilsen are 
one of the largest in Europe. 


Other industries are glass, porcelain and 
pottery making, while large forest areas 
provide raw material for the timber, paper 
and cellulose industries. Also highly de- 
veloped are the textile industries, including 
cotton, wool, flax and jute production, and 
the shoe industry. The famous Bat’a shoe 
factories are at Zlin. Industrial employ- 
ment, exclusive of building, totaled 1,395,- 
000 in June, 1949, 

Foreign trade is now a state monopoly 
managed by government corporations. Sta- 
tistics, in billions of koruny, are as follows: 


1947 1948 1949 
Exports 28.55 87.65 40.31 
Imports 28.92 37.72 89.40 


Leading exports in 1948 were iron and 
steel manufactures, 16.6 per cent; machin- 
ery (except electrical), 9.8 per cent; cotton 
textiles, 7.7 per cent; glass, 6.1 per cent; 
and vehicles, 6.0 per cent. Chief imports 
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were cotton, 8.1 per cent; maize, 5.3 per 
cent; and chemical products, 4.2 per cent. 
Leading customers were the U.S.S.R., 16.0 
per cent; Poland, 7.0 per cent; Yugoslavia, 
6.9 per cent; and the Netherlands, 6.4 per 
cent, The chief suppliers were the U.S.S.R., 
15.6 per cent; Britain, 10.1 per cent; and 
Yugoslavia, 6.3 per cent. Reorientation of 
trade from west to east was virtually com- 
plete. 


The disadvantages of Czechoslovakia’s 
landlocked position are offset somewhat by 
a@ well-developed system of internal com- 
munications, Czech railroads, totaling 
8,200 miles in 1948, form a direct connec- 
tion between the systems of eastern and 
western Europe, making the country an 
important communications center. High- 
way mileage totaled 39,560. 


Navigable streams total 1,156 miles in 
Bohemia-Moravia, and 111 miles in Slo- 
vakia. Internal waterways and rivers con- 
nect Czechoslovakia with the Black Sea 
and the North Sea. 


Recent government finance data are as 
follows (in billions of koruny) : 


1948 1949* 1950* 
Revenue 69.5 89.3 131.9 
Expenditure 78.6 89.3 131.6 


* Budget estimate. 


National debt (Dec, 31, 1948): internal, 
100,531,739,000 koruny; external, 20,318,- 
953,000 koruny. 


Most important of Czechoslovakia’s var- 
ied minerals are pit coal and lignite, with 
the principal coal fields in the Ostrava- 
Karvinna area, connected with the Polish 
fields of Upper Silesia, Production in 1949 
was 17,004,000 metric tons of hard coal 
and 26,520,000 tons of lignite. 

Production of iron ore in 1948 was 1,429,- 
000 tons, hut much ore is imported to meet 
the demands of Czechoslovakia’s fiourish- 
ing iron and steel industry. Excellent por- 
celain raw materials, particularly kaolin 
(1947: 607,553 tons), are obtained in west- 

ern Bohemia and southern Moravia. Other 
minerals are antimony, gold, magnesite, 
oil, uranium, silver and zinc, 

Czechoslovakia is one-third wooded and 
is one of the richest forest lands in Europe, 
with a high production of lumber. : 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, A long and 
narrow country, with a length of 594 miles 
from east to west and a width varying 
from 45 to 175 miles, Czechoslovakia lies 
athwart the great central European water- 
shed between the Baltic, Black and North 
Seas. Mountains form several of its bound- 
aries—the Carpathians by Poland on the 
northeast, the B6hmer Wald by Austria on 
the southwest, and the Erzgebirge and the 
Sudetens by Germany on the northwest 
and north. Many of the valleys are made 


fertile by the Danube, Elbe and Vlitava 
(Moldau) rivers and their tributaries. 
The Elbe and Danube are usually icebound 
for six to eight weeks each year. 


At Prague, in Bohemia, the average an- 
nual temperature is 48,2° (29.6° in Janu- 
ary; 66.2° in July) and the average annual 
rainfall is 19.6 inches. The corresponding 
figures for Presov, in eastern Slovakia, are 
46.8° and 25.6 inches, Heavy winter snow- 
fall is common in the highlands. 


Denmark (Kingdom) 


(Kongeriget Danmark) 

Area: 16,575 square miles. 

Population (est. Jan. 1, 1950): 4,250,000 
(almost entirely Danish). 

Density per square mile: 256.4. 

Sovereign: King Frederick IX. 

Prime Minister: Hans Hedtoft. 

Principal cities (est. 1950): Copenhagen, 
164,999 (capital); Aarhus, 114,344 (s . 
ping); Odense, 98,766 (meat, dairy pro 
ucts); Aalborg, 65,152 (seaport). 

Monetary unit: Krone, 

Language: Danish, 

Religion: Evangelical Lutheran (state). 


HISTORY. Denmark—comprising a penin- 
sula and 500 islands in the Baltic Sea—is a 
vast produce farm, less than half the size 
of Indiana, Because of its rich production 
of meat, butter and eggs, it suffered almost 
no material damage from German: occupa- 
tion in World War II. Needing the Danish 
food, the Nazis permitted the Danish 
farmers to continue producing, and when 
the war was over and much of Europe was 
a starving ruin, Denmark emerged as a 
land of comparative plenty. Its principal 
economic difficulty was a lack of foreign 
exchange. 


A tiny nation today, Denmark once was 
powerful and feared. After conversion of 
the Danes to Christianity in the 9th and 
10th centuries, Canute the Great, King of 
Denmark, conquered England in 1015. In 
the 12th and 13th centuries, under Kings 
Valdemar I and II, Denmark reached the 
zenith of its power. By the terms of the 
Union of Kalmar in 1397, the nation was 
united with Norway and Sweden. Sweden 
left the Union in 1520, but Denmark and 
Norway remained united until 1814. In 
the Napoleonic Wars Denmark picked the 
wrong side; when Napoleon was defeated, 
Norway was given to Sweden and Helgo- 
land to Britain in 1814. Denmark lost 
again in 1864 when, after a war with 
Austria and Prussia, it lost Holstein, 
Schleswig and Lauenburg to Prussia. 


The country, which had become a liberal 
constitutional monarchy in 1849, stayed 
neutral in World War I, after which a 
plebiscite returned to it a part of North 
Schleswig. In 1917 Denmark sold the Virgin 


Denmork 


Islands to the United States for $25,000,000. 


’ The Social Democrats, moderately social- 

istic, dominated Danish politics in 1924~ 
26 and 1929-40 during an era marked by 
active participation in the League of Na- 
tions and close harmony with Norway and 
Sweden. 

On May 31, 1939, eager for peace, Den- 
mark signed a ten-year non-aggression pact 
with Germany. Less than a year later, on 
April 9, 1940, Germany invaded neutral 
Denmark. The British countered by oc- 
cupying the Faeroe Islands and Iceland. 
Iceland declared its complete independence 
from Denmark in 1944, thus breaking a 
“anion which had existed since 1280. 


To save the country from destruction, 
King Christian X accepted the German 
occupation without armed resistance, and 
the Danish policy became one of passive 
resistance against Hitler’s attempts to form 
a “model protectorate.” During 1944-45, 
the Danish underground became increas- 
ingly active and effective, 


Following the German surrender in 1945, 
the Danes quickly took over their govern- 
ment again with Social Democrat Vilhelm 
Buhl as prime minister. Buhl resigned 
when his party lost ground in the national 
elections of Oct. 30, 1945, and the King 
designated Liberal leader Knud Kristensen 
to form a new all-Liberal cabinet in Nov., 
1945. Kristensen lost the confidence of the 
Folketing in Oct., 1947, as a result of his 
advocacy of a plebiscite in South Schleswig 
(Germany) looking toward annexation of 
at least part of the region to Denmark. The 
Social Democrats increased their plurality 
in the resulting elections, and on Novem- 
ber 11, Hans Hedtoft was named prime 
minister. 


King Christian X—revered symbol of 
Danish resistance in World War II—died 
April 20, 1947, and was succeeded by his 
elder son, Frederick. 


RULER. Frederick IX, of the house of 
Schleswig - Holstein - Sonderburg - Gliicks- 
burg, Denmark’s 49th king, was born 
March 11, 1899. In 1935 he married Prin- 
cess Ingrid of Sweden, by whom he has 
three. daughters. Succession is limited to 
the male line, and the heir presumptive is 
his brother, Prince Knud, born July 27, 
1900. The King’s uncle is King Haakon VII 
of Norway. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
constitutional act of 1915, amended in 1920, 
Denmark is a constitutional hereditary 
monarchy. Legislative authority rests 
jointly with the king and the two-house 
Rigsdag. The 149-member Folketing (lower 
house) is popularly elected eve four 
years but can be dissolved by the king at 
will, Members of the Landsting (upper 
house) are elected for eight years—h6 by 
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popular vote and 19 by the outgoing 
Landsting. The cabinet, presided over by 
the king, who designates the prime min- 
ister, is the highest executive power, han- 
dling new bills and important measures. 
The 1950 lineup in the Folketing (elec- 
tions of Sept., 1950) was Social Democrat 
59, Agrarian Liberal 32, Conservative 27, 
Radical Liberal 12, Single Taxer 12, Com- 
munist 7. d 
Military service is compulsory. The army, 
numbering about 12,000, is being re- 
equipped with British assistance. One in- 
fantry brigade of 4,000 men is stationed in 
the British zone of Germany. In 1948 the 
navy had ten destroyer escorts, three sub- 
marines, two frigates, a corvette and other 
smaller craft. Personnel numbers 4,000, 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Under the Danish system, schooling is 
compulsory from 7 to 14 and, for the most 
part, free. The famous popular high schools 
(folkehdjskoler) for adults number 55, all 
private but assisted by the state. The 
Royal University of Copenhagen, founded 
in 1479, has about 6,500 students and that 
of Aarhus about 1,100. Elementary schools 
in 1947 had 481,395 students; middle and 
secondary schools had about 84,400. 


Social legislation is well advanced and 
provides for medical aid, poor relief, child 
welfare and workmen’s compensation. The 
National Insurance Act requires everyone 
from 21 to 60 to belong to an approved 
sickness benefit society, to which the state 
also contributes. The co-operative move- 
ment is also well organized. 


Approximately ninety per cent of the 
land is productive and about three-quar- 
ters is actually farmed. Agrarian reform 
laws have operated to bring about a large 
number of small holdings. About two-fifths 
of the cultivated area is devoted to cereals, 
led by barley, mixed grain, oats, rye and 
wheat, Root crops (fodder), potatoes and 
sugar beets also are important. The prin- 
cipal source of exports and of the nation’s 
wealth is dairy farming and the produc- 
tion of bacon and pork (1949: 276,000 met- 
ric tons), butter (156,000 tons), beef and 
veal (181,000 tons), eggs (118,000 tons), 
cheese (64,000 tons) and milk (1948: 
4,068,000 tons). Livestock in 1949 included 
2,949,000 cattle, 2,684,000 hogs and 27,635,- 
000 poultry. Total value of farm and dairy 
production in 1949 was about 4,480,000,000 
kr, Farming keeps pace with scientific ad- 
vances, 


Denmark produces primarily for home 
consumption, though some industrial prod- 
ucts, such as Diesel motors, are large 
exports. In 1947 there were 7,224 larger 
establishments with 212,040 workers and 
an output valued at 6,420,000,000 kr. The 
largest industries were food-processing and 
iron and metal. Others were chemical and 
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pharmaceutical, wood and paper, clothing, 
textiles, machinery, beverages and leather. 


Trade statistics, in millions of kroner, are 
as follows: 


1947 1948 1949 
Exports 2,316 2,731 3,664 
Imports 3,086 3,419 4,205 


Leading suppliers in 1949 were Great 
Britain (31.7 per cent), the U. S. (16.0 per 
cent) and Sweden (6.6 per cent). Chief cus- 
tomers were Great Britain (43.8 per cent), 
Germany (7.5 per cent) and Norway and 
Sweden (each 5.2 per cent). Leading ex- 
ports were dairy products, largely butter 
and eggs (40.4 per cent), meat and prod- 
ucts (7.9 per cent), machinery (7.7 per 
cent) and fish (5.3 per cent). Leading im- 
ports were coal and coke, iron and sieel, 
petroleum and products, and fodder. 


The Danish merchant marine, one of the 
largest in the world on a per-capita basis, 
had 299 larger ships of 1,033,300 gross tons 
on June 30, 1949. Regular communications 
with foreign countries are mainly west- 
ward by sea. There are Swedish ferry serv- 
ices from Copenhagen to Malmé and from 
Helsingér (Elsinore) to Halsingborg. 


The main land route to the rest of the 
continent is the railway via Padborg and 
Schleswig to Hamburg. Railway mileage 
totals about 3,050, nearly half nationalized. 


_ Train-ferry services for inter-island com- 


munication are highly organized. Motor 
transport also is well advanced, with about 
35,000 miles of roads. 


Recent public-finance data are as follows 
(in millions of kroner) : 


f 1948-49 1949-50* 1950-51? 
Revenue 8,135 2,066 1,943 
Expenditure 3,164 2,073 1,943 


* Budget estimate. 
-fhe national debt totaled 10,659,000,000 


__ kr. on March 31, 1949. 


Mineral resources are negligible, although 


some coal, granite and kaolin are found 
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on the island of Bornholm. Large quanti- 
ties of coal and coke must be imported. 


oy Peat bogs supply an important source of 
_ fuel. Forest resources are unimportant. 


The fishing industry, centered at Copen- 
hagen but carried on also in the shallow 


_ fiords and in the deeper waters of the 


Baltic, North Sea and Skagerrak, is a basic 
part of the Danish economy. The 1949 catch 
of about 226,000 metric tons was valued 
at 190,000,000 kr. Normally about two- 
thirds of the catch is exported, usually 
fresh, ice-packed, or live. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Denmark, 
only three miles from Sweden at the clos- 
est point, consists of the Jutland peninsula 
and the islands in the Baltic. The largest 
islands are Zealand, the site of Copen- 
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hagen; Fiinen; and far to the east, Born- 
holm. The narrow waters to the north are 
called Skagerrak; and to the east, Kattegat. 


The terrain of the whole kingdom is low 
but not flat. Its highest point is about 500 
feet, and there are many lakes, ponds and 
short rivers. Sand dunes line the western 
Jutland coast almost without a break. 


Denmark’s climate is like that of eastern 
England, but with colder winters and 
warmer summers. The average annual tem- 
perature is 45.2° (61° in July; 32° in 
January). Average rainfall is 24 inches: 
thunderstorms are frequent in summer. 


Outlying Territories 


FAEROE ISLANDS—Status: 
mous part of Denmark. 

Area: 540 square miles. 

Population (census 1945): 29,198. , 

Capital: Thorshavn (population 3,611). 

Government: Danish-appointed governor 
and locally-elected assembly. 

Principal products: cod, whale oil, cod 
liver oil, wool, fertilizers, skins and leather. 


This group of 21 islands, lying in the 
North Atlantic about 200 miles northwest 
of the Shetland Islands, joined Denmark 
in 1386 and has since been part of the 
Danish kingdom, The islands were occu- 
pied by British troops during World War 
II, after the German occupation of Den- 
mark, The principal pursuits are fishing 
and sheep grazing. The predominant 
Sjalvstyrisflokkur, or Home Rule party, 
heads a movement seeking autonomy. 
Those favoring independence won a slight 
majority in a plebiscite held Sept. 14, 1946, 
but subsequent elections gave pro-Danes 
@ majority. However, a bill enacted Mar. 
30, 1948, established home rule. 


Autono- 


GREENLAND—Status: Colony. 

Area: 839,782. square miles (almost 85 
per cent glacier). 

Population (1946): natives, 21,379; Eu- 
ropeans, 450. 

Government: Two inspectorates (God- 
thaab and Godhavn) supervised by the 
director for Greenland in Copenhagen. 

Principal products: cryolite (1947: ex- 
palis to U. S., 19,500 tons; to Denmark, 
0,900 tons), fish, hides and skins, whale 
and fish oil, marble. 


Greenland, the world’s largest island, 
was colonized in 985-86 by Eric the Red. 
Danish sovereignty, which covered only the 
west coast, was extended over the whole 
island in 1917. In 1941 the United States 
signed an agreement with the Danish min- 
ister in Washington, placing it under U. S. 


protection durmmg World War II but main-: 


taining Danish sovereignty. U. S. weather 
stations were built on the island during 
the war. Greenland is the only source of 
natural cryolite, important in the manu- 
facture of aluminum. Trade (except cryo- 
lite) is a Crown monopoly. f 
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Dominican Republic 
(Repiiblica Dominicana) 
Area: 19,327 square miles. 


Population (est. 1949): 2,246,000 (mes- 
4 ie a Inulatto, 70%; white, 15%; Negro, 


_ Density per square mile: 116.2. 
President: Rafael Le6énidas Trujillo y 
- Molina. 5 
Principal cities acta 1949): Ciudad Tru- 
lo, 151,555 (capital; sugar); Santiago de 
os Caballeros, 64,439 (tobacco); San Pedro 
de Macoris, 24,922 (sugar port); Puerto 
Plata, 17,513 (seaport). 
Monetary unit: Dominican peso. 
-- Language: Spanish. 
_— Religion: Roman Catholic, 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. The Do- 

minican Republic ( formerly San Domingo) 

occupies the eastern two-thirds of the is- 
land which Columbus named La Espafola 
(now Hispaniola) when he discovered it 
on his first voyage in 1492. The other third 
is occupied by the republic of Haiti. The 
capital, Ciudad Trujillo, founded in 1496, 
is the oldest white settlement in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, 


The Dominican Republic was variously 
under Spanish, French and Haitian domi- 
nation until it established its independence 

in 1865 and then plunged into an unstable 
political history. U. S. Marines occupied it 
from 1916 to 1924, when a new constitution 
Was adopted. In 1930, Rafael Ledénidas Tru- 
jillo y Molina, an army general, was elected 
president. In office most of the time since 

_ then, Trujillo has brought about improved 
irrigation, roads, sanitation and schools, 
and in May, 1947, he was elected for an- 
other term. 


The president is elected every five years 
by popular vote, in which women take 
part, and he is eligible to be re-elected 
indefinitely. The 19-member Senate and 
the 40-member Chamber of Deputies are 
also elected for five years. Each of the 
eighteen provinces has an appointed govere 
nor. There is a 12,000-man army, a small 
air force and several coast patrol craft. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is free and compulsory from 7 
to 14. In 1948, there were 2,576 schools, 
with 242,545 students. The government be- 
gan construction of a university city in 
1946. 


Primarily agricultural, the country pro- 
duces sugar (1949: 477,054 metric tons), 
coffee (20,853 tons), tobacco (19,832 tons), 
cacao, bananas, rice, corn, cassava, beans 
and sweet potatoes. 


_ The raising of hogs and cattle has been 
expanded recently, and the government is 
attempting to diversify crops to lessen the 
republic’s dependence on sugar exports. 
ar refining, largely U. S. controlled, is 
1e only important manufacture. 
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Foreign trade (in millions of pesos) Ben 


1949 


1947 1948 
Exports 83.2 82.8 73.7 
Imports 53.4 65.3 


42.8 
; 


Leading exports in 1949 were sugar (58 
per cent), cacao (12 per cent), coffee (10a 
per cent) and tobacco (8 per cent), Chief — 
customers were Britain (42 per cent), the 
U. S. (28 per cent) and Ganada (4 per 
cent), The main imports, mostly from the — 
U. S., are cotton goods, iron’ and steel 
products, chemicals and machinery, = 

Transit factlities include about 170 miles _ 
of public railway, more than 600 miles of 
sugar plantation railway, and more than 
8,000 miles of highway. ees 


The 1949 budget estimated expenditures _ 
at $66,719,649 and revenues at $66,735,260. — 
The Republic’s foreign debt was retired in 
July, 1947; the remaining public debt was 
$8,053,797. i i 


Mineral resources are limited and pro- 
duction is negligible. Some gold and syp- 
sum are produced for export. The more 
readily accessible timberland has been — 
thoroughly exploited, producing mahogan 
lignum vitae and pine. : ig 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Crossed 
from northwest to southeast by a moun- _ 
tain range with maximum elevations ex- 
ceeding 10,000 feet, the country has fertile, — 
well-watered land on the northeast side, 
where nearly two-thirds of the population — 
lives. The southwest part is arid and wit 
poor soil except around Ciudad Trujill 
The country has many good: harbors. 

There is little range in temperatt 
with mean January average of 74°, 
August average of 81°, The elevated 
terior is cooler than the coastlands, Rain- 
fall occurs mostly from May to November. 
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Ecuador (Republic) 


(RepGblica del Ecuador) 
Area: 104,510 square miles, ‘, ae 
Population (est. 1949); 3,467,399 (60% 
pure Indian, 25% mestizo, 15% white Pare 
Density per square mile: 33.2. fe 
’ President: Galo Plaza Lasso. 
Principal cities (est. 1947); Guay: 
212,025 Neanin port); Quito (census 1a 
200,185 (capital); Cuenca, 57,373 (trading 
center); Riobamba, 30,634 (sugar, cereals). 
Monetary unit: Sucre. Ss 
Languages: Spanish, Quéchua. oo 
Religion: Roman Catholic, ’ 
HISTORY. Mostly forested and mount 
ous and a little larger than Colorado, 
Ecuador has a long history replete w 
the forceful rule of dictators. The Sp 
under Francisco Pizarro conquerec 
land in 1532 by defeating the Inca 
hualpa. The first revolt against Spa: 0 
curred in 1809, but the victory was 
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complete until the Battle of Pichincha on 
May 24, 1822. Ecuador then joined Vene- 
zuela and Colombia in a confederacy 
founded by Simén Bolivar and known as 
Colombia, but withdrew amicably and be- 
came independent in 1830. The country’s 
subsequent history has been largely one 
of dictatorships, notably under Juan José 
Flores, Gabriel Garcia Moreno and Eloy 
Alfaro. Since 1900, administrations have 
fallen, usually by force, on the average of 
every two years. Shortly before the 1944 
elections, President Carlos Arroyo del Rio 
was forcibly replaced by José Velasco 
Ibarra, recalled from exile in Argentina. 
Velasco Ibarra, confirmed in office by the 
voters later in the same year, followed 
the old pattern by assuming the role of 
dictator in 1946 and suppressing opposi- 
tion. 


Ibarra was deposed in Aug., 1947, and 
after three weeks of confusion Carlos Julio 
Arosemena took over as provisional presi- 
dent until Sept. 1, 1948, when Galo Plaza 
Lasso, victor in the June 6 elections, took 
Office. 


For more than a hundred years, Ecuador 
disputed its boundary with Peru, fre- 
quently resorting to arms. After hostilities 
started again in 1941, both nations sub- 
mitted to mediation, and when the de- 
cision was made final in 1944, Ecuador lost 
most of the disputed area. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
1946 (16th) constitution, Ecuador elects a 
president for four years by direct vote, and 
he is ineligible for further service until at 
least one term intervenes. The congress is 
bicameral, with a Senate and Chamber of 
Deputies. There are 17 provinces and one 
territory, the Galapagos Islands (3,029 sq. 
mi.), 650 miles off the coast. 

Military service is compulsory at eight- 
een, The army numbers 10,000 and 40,000 
reserves. A 1,080-ton training ship and 
several smaller craft make up the navy. 
There is an aviation school at Guayaquil 
and a naval school at Salinas. To 
strengthen defenses of the Panama Canal, 
the U.S. built a base on Galapagos during 
World War II; it reverted to Ecuador in 
1946. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is free, compulsory and under 
state control, but illiteracy is very high— 
an estimated 60 per cent in 1948. School 
enrollment in 1948-49 was put at 264,271 
in 3,425 public and private primary schools 
‘and at 18,015 in 127 secondary schools. 
There are universities at Quito (2), Guaya- 
quil and Cuenca, and a law school at Loja. 

Although agriculture is the basis of Ecua- 
dor’s economy, less than 12,000,000 acres 
are devoted to it. Cacao, the chief crop 
(1948: 16,100 metric tons) is grown in the 
coastal regions’ and lower river valleys, 
along with rice, sugar cane, coffee, ba- 


nanas, tobacco and cotton. The plateaus ~ 
and mountain valleys are used for grazing 
and dairying, and raising cereals and pota- 
toes. Ecuador’s main manufactured product 
is the Panama hat, made of Toquilla straw. 

Foreign trade statistics, in millions of 
sucres: 


1947 1948 1949 
Exports 595 559 374 
Imports 604 625 602 


* Provisional. 


In 1949, the U. S. took 59 per cent of the 
exports and supplied 70 per cent of the 
imports. Chief exports in 1948 were rice (41 
per cent), cacao (39 per cent), coffee (8 
per cent) and petroleum (5 per cent). 


Railway mileage in operation in 1949 was 
698, all nationalized. The principal road 
connects the chief port, Guayaquil, with 
Quito. Highway mileage in 1947 was 2,712. 


The 1950 budget was estimated at 388,- 
000,000 sucres. The foreign debt on June 
30, 1948, was $38,738,000; the internal 
debt, 97,455,000 sucres. 


Ecuador mined 80,982 troy oz. of gold 
and 277,047 oz. of silver in 1949. Copper 
and lead also are mined. In 1949, 2,535,233 
barrels of petroleum were produced. 
The country is the world’s chief source 
of light, strong balsa wood, and exported 
2,120 metric tons in 1949; but exports have 
declined steadily since 1943. Exports of 
rubber—1,968 metric tons in 1945—had 
dropped to 75 tons by 1947. Dye wood, 
cinchona bark, kapok and vegetable ivory 
are other products of the vast forest, 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, Two high 
and parallel ranges of the Andes, travers- 
ing Ecuador from north to south, are 
topped by tall volcanic peaks including 
Chimborazo (20,577 feet) and Cotopaxi 
(19,344). The region between the moun- 
tains and the coast is rich but extremely 
hot and swampy; beyond the mountains 
to the east is the rainy, forested and tropi- 
cal Amazon plain, largely uninhabited. 


Though Ecuador, as its name implies, 
lies on the equator, its climate ranges from © 
tropical and temperate to the Arctic con- 
ditions of its snow-capped peaks, Tem- 
peratures on the coast average 83°; on the 
Andean plateau, about 46° to 70°. The 
rainy season extends from December 
through April or May. 
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Egypt (Kingdom) 


(Misr) ; 
approximately 383,000 square — 


Population (est. 1948): 19,528,000 
1944: Egyptian, 95.4%: Arabian, 1.7%} 
reek, .6%; others, 2.3%). ( 
Density per square mile: 50.9. 


Area: 
miles. 


Sovereign: King Farouk I. 
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Premier: Mustapha Nahas Pasha. 

Principal cities (census 1947): Cairo, 
2,100,506 (capital); Alexandria, 925,081 
(chief port); Port Said, 178,432 (Stez Ca- 
nal terminus); Tanta, 139,965 (railroad 
engi Nile delta); Mansira, 102,709 (cot- 
on), : 

Monetary unit: Egyptian pound (£E). 

Language: Arabic. 

Religions: Mohammedan, 91%; Chris- 
tian (mostly Copt and Greek Orthodox), 
%%; others, 2%. 


HISTORY. Egypt, half again the size of 
Texas, and the largest and most influential 
of the Arab states, has been an object of 
-- big-power controversy for centuries. 


Egyptian history dates back to about 
4000 B.c., when the kingdoms of upper and 
lower Egypt, already highly civilized, were 
united, Egypt’s “Golden Age” coincided 
with the 18th and 19th dynasties (16th to 
13th centuries B.c.), during which the em- 
pire was established. Persia conquered 
Egypt in 525 B.c.; Alexander the Great sub~ 

.dued it in 332 B.c., and then the dynasty of 
the Ptolemies ruled the land until 30 B.C., 
when Cleopatra, last of the line, com- 
mitted suicide and Egypt became a Roman 
province. From 641 to 1517 the Arab ca- 
liphs ruled Egypt, and then the Turks took 
it and made it part of their Ottoman Em- 
pire, Napoleon’s armies occupied the coun- 
try from 1798 to 1801. In 1805, Mohammed 
Ali, leader of a band of Albanian soldiers, 

‘became Pasha of Egypt, founding the pres- 
ent line of rulers. After completion of the 
Suez Canal in 1869, the French and Brit- 
ish took increasing interest in Egypt. 


British troops occupied Egypt in 1882, 
and British resident agents became its 
actual administrators, though it remained 
under nominal Turkish sovereignty. On 
Dec. 18, 1914, this fiction was ended and 
Egypt became a British protectorate. 


Pressure by Egyptian nationalists forced 
Britain to declare Egypt an independent, 
sovereign state on Feb, 28, 1922, although 
the British reserved rights for the pro- 
tection of the Suez Canal and the defense 
of Egypt. On Aug. 26, 1936, by an Anglo- 
Egyptian treaty of alliance, all British 
troops and officials were to be withdrawn, 
except from the Suez Canal zone. When 
World War Ii started, Egypt remained 
neutral. But it early became a strategic 
base for Allied forces, both because of its 
key location for countering German of- 
fenses in North Africa and because of the 
vital importance of the Suez Canal. Brit- 
ish imperial troops finally ended the Nazi 
threat to Suez in 1942 in the decisive bat- 
tle of El Alamein, west of Alexandria. _ 


British troops were evacuated from Cairo 
and Aléxandria in 1946, but Anglo-Egyp- 
tian negotiations for revision of the 1936 
treaty broke down after British refusal to 
recognize Egyptian sovereignty over the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. Egypt brought the 


problem before the U. N. Security Council 
on Aug. 5, 1947, but the Council advised 
resumption of direct negotiations. 


In March, 1942, the Wafd (Nationalist) 
party won the elections and controlled the 
government until its cabinet was dis- 
missed by the king in October, 1944, 
Ahmed Maher Pasha, leader of the Saadist 
party (an offshoot of the Wafdists), formed 
a@ coalition cabinet of all parties except 
the Wafd. He was assassinated on Feb. 24, 
1945, while reading a declaration of war 
against the Axis. Mahmoud Fahmy el- 
Nokrashy Pasha, the Saadist foreign min- 
ister, succeeded him, He gave way to Ismail 
Sidky Pasha on Feb. 15, 1946, but returned 
to power on Dec, 10, 1946 with a Saadist- 
Liberal cabinet. He was assassinated Dec. 
28, 1948, and was succeeded by Ibrahim 
Abdul Hadi Pasha who resigned on July 
25, 1949 and, in turn, was succeeded by 
Hussein Sirry Pasha, The general elections 
of Jan. 3, 1950, resulted in an overwhelm- 
ing victory for the Wafd party, and Musta- 
pha Nahas Pasha assumed office as premier 
on Jan, 12. 

Egyptian forces made a rapid advance 
into southern Palestine in May, 1948, but 
they bore the brunt of Israeli counter- 
attacks later in the year and were forced 
back in several. areas prior to the Israeli- 
Egyptian armistice of Feb. 24, 1949. 
RULER. King Farouk I, who was born 
Feh, 11, 1920, succeeded his father, Fuad I, 
on April 28, 1936. He was married on Jan. 
20, 1938, to Farida Zulfikar, granddaughter 
of a former prime minister, and divorced 
her in Nov,, 1948. Their children are Prin- 
cess Ferial, born in 1938; Princess Faw- 
zieh, 1940, and Princess Fadia, 1948. 

Since succession is limited to the male 
line, the heir presumptive is Prince Mo- 
hammed Ali, born in 1875, a first cousin 
to the King. 

GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Egypt “is 
a constitutional hereditary monarchy. The 
bicameral Parliament has a Senate of 147 
members, two-fifths of whom are ap- 


pointed by the king and the rest popularly ~ 


elected for 10 years (half renewable every 
five years); and a Chamber of Deputies of 
319 members popularly elected by univer- 
sal male suffrage for five years unless 
sooner dissolved by the king. The king acts 
through a cabinet appointed by him, but 
responsible to Parliament. 

Elections for the Chamber of Deputies 
held Jan, 3, 1950, gave the Wafdists 228, 
Saadists 28, Liberals 26, National party 6, 
Socialists 1 and Independents 30. 

Under the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936 
the peacetime strength of British troops 
in the Suez Canal zone is set at 10,000, 
with 400 air force personnel, but no limit 
is set in time of war or international 
emergency. Military service for Egyptians is 
compulsory. The Egyptian army, strength- 
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ened and modernized during World War 
II, has about 160,000 men, including police 
units under military control. The air force 
has about 150 combat planes, and the navy 
has several small vessels. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is compulsory between the ages 
of 7 and 12. In 1947-48 there were 5,700 
elementary schools with attendance of 
about 2,000,000, and 1,450 other schools 
with 170,000 students. The University 
Mosque of el-Azhar in Cairo (founded a.p. 
$72) is the chief theological seminary of 
the Moslem world. The University of Fuad 
Tin Cairo (founded 1908) and the Univer- 
sity of Farouk I in Alexandria (founded 
1943) had 22,000 students in 1948-49, and 
three other universities had 12,540 stu- 
dents. 

The majority of the people are Sunni 
Moslems. The Christians are mainly Copts 
with an admixture of Armenian, Syrian 
and Maronite sects. The population divides 
generally into fellahin (peasantry) and 
townspeople of the same blood, the Bed- 
ouin or nomad Arabs of the desert, and 
the Berbers, who occupy the Nile valley 
between Aswan and Dongola. The foreign- 
ers are chiefly Greeks (whose main center 
is Alexandria), French, British and Ital- 
lans. 


Egypt has one of the highest birth rates 
in the world (often more than 40 per 1,000 
population) and one of the highest death 
rates. The density of the population in the 
small inhabited area in the Nile valley and 
delta (about 13,600 sq. mi.) is far greater 
than that of Belgium or Bengal. 


Agriculture is the chief industry, en- 
gaging more than half the population. 
Only about 3.5 per cent (8,620,850 acres) 
of the total area is arable, and only about 
6,040,000 acres are actually under cultiva- 
tion, almost entirely in the Nile valley and 
Gelta. More than half the cultivated area 
comprises farms of less than 20 acres. Irri- 
gation is indispensable to agriculture; the 
Aswan reservoir above the first cataract of 
the Nile holds up to 5,500,000,000 cubic 
meters of water and that of Gebel Aulia, 
in the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 2,000,000,000 
cubic meters. In the delta and in middle 
Egypt, where perennial or canal irrigation 
is possible, two or three crops a year can 
be grown. The chief cash crop is cotton, of 
which Egypt is a leading producer. 


Production statistics for 1949 were as 
follows: raw sugar, 191,000 metric tons; 
rice (paddy), 1,168,000 tons; cotton, 369,- 
000 tons; maize, 1,242,000 tons; barley, 138,- 
000 tons, 

Other crops include wheat, garden crops, 
dates and grapes. The pastoral industry is 
relatively unimportant except to the Bed- 
Ouins in the eastern desert. In 1947 there 
were 1,317,689 cattle, 1,238,756 buffalo 
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(used to turn water wheels for irrigation), — 


1,868,261 sheep, 1,473,840 goats, 
camels and 1,124,961 donkeys. 

Industry includes sugar refining, cotton 
ginning, cement manufacture, milling and 
pottery, soap and perfume making. The 
French-controlled Sugar Company of Egypt 
holds a monopoly on sugar refining. 

Foreign trade statistics (in millions of 
Egyptian pounds) : 


196,084 


1947 1948 1949 
Exports 89.5 143.1 138.0 
Imports 99.6 160.3 167.5 


In 1949, Egypt’s chief customers were 
India 20 per cent, Britain 17 per cent, 
France 8 per cent and Italy 8 per cent. 
Leading suppliers were Britain 21 per 
cent, Italy 8 per cent and the U. S. 8 per 
cent. Raw cotton (77%) and rice (10%) 
were the chief exports. Imports included 
machinery, vehicles, textiles, coal, petro- 
leum and metals and manufactures, 


Navigable throughout its course in 
Egypt, the Nile is used largely as a means 
of cheap transport for heavy goods. The 
principal port is Alexandria. Railway mile- 
age in 1949 totaled 5,235. Branch lines link 
Cairo and Alexandria with Suez and nearly 
every town in the delta. Highway mileage 
was 8,870 in 1948. Cairo is a major airport. 


Final budget estimates for the fiscal 
year 1949-50 placed expenditures at ££187,- 
500,000 and revenues at ££157,800,000. The 
public debt was £H148,000,000 on Dec. 31, 
1949. 


The most important minerals are manga- 
nese ore (1949; 138,000 metric tons), phos- 
phate (1949: 350,000 tons) and petroleum 
(1948: 13,250,000 barrels) . Gold, iron ochres, 
nickel, sodium carbonate, sulfate tale and 
tungsten also are mined. 

Egypt has no forests. Total value of fish- 
ery products is about £E2,000,000 annually, 
representing a catch of 50,000 metric tons. 
The chief fishing ground is Lake Menzala 
in the delta, but fish are also caught along 
the coast of the delta and in the Nile. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Egypt, at 
the northeast corner of Africa, is a very 
rough square, with the historic Nile flow- 
ing northward through its eastern third. 
On either side of the Nile valley are desert 
plateaus, spotted with oases. In the north, 
toward the Mediterranean, plateaus are 
low, while south of Cairo they rise to a 
maximum of 1,015 feet above sea level. At 
the head of the Red Sea, at the northeast 
corner of Egypt, is the triangular Sinal 
peninsula, between the Suez Canal and 
Palestine. 

The Nile delta starts 100 miles south of 
the Mediterranean and fans out to a sea 
front of 155 miles between Alexandria and 
Port Said. From Cairo north, the Nile 
branches into many streams, the principal 


which are the Damietta and the Ro- 
tta, Joined by a network of canals. _ 
i Except for a narrow belt on the Medi- 
_ terranean, Egypt lies in an almost rainless 
_ area, in which high daytime temperatures 
fall quickly at night. The mean tempera- 
ture at Cairo varies between 53° in Jan- 
Uary and 84° in July; at Alexandria, be- 
tween 57° in January and 81° in July. 
South of Cairo, pure desert conditions pre- 
vail; at Aswan the mean maximum tem- 
perature is 118°. 


SUEZ CANAL. The Suez Canal, in Egyptian 
_territory between the Arabian Desert and 
i __the Sinai peninsula, is an artificial water- 
way about 100 miles long between Port 
Said on the Mediterranean and Suez on 
the Red Sea. Construction work, directed 
by the French engineer Ferdinand de Les- 
seps, was begun April 25, 1859, and the 
canal was opened Nov. 17, 1869. The cost 
Was 432,807,882 francs. The concession is 
“held by a French company, Compagnie 
Universelle du Canal Maritime de Suez, in 
which the British government holds 295,- 
026 out of a total of 652,932 shares. The 
_ concession expires Nov. 17, 1968, when it 
will revert to the Egyptian government. 
An agreement signed March 7, 1949, pro- 
_ vided for greater Egyptian participation in 
Management and profits. On the board 
of management in 1950 were one Dutch, 
one American, 2 Egyptian, 16 French and 
10 British directors. 


va 


SUEZ CANAL STATISTICS 
Besar 


Ships Tonnage Receipts 
1938 6,127 34,249,745 1,784,278,091 fr. 
1946 5,057 32,731,681 £12,246,300 
1947 5,972 36,576,581 £13,147,200 
1948 8,686 55,081,056 £E18,382,900 
1949 10,420 68,861,548 £522,869,700 


In 1949, 36.1 per cent of the tonnage was 
British; 12.9 per cent U. S.; 11.6 per cent 
Norwegian; 8.8 per cent Panamanian; and 
7.6 per cent French. 


_ ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN — Status: 
epi Bevptian condominium. 
Area: 967,500 square miles. 
‘Population (1948): 7,919,000. 
Capital: Khartoum (pop. 1947: 61,800). 
Governor General: Sir Robert Howe. 
_ Foreign trade tS aay exports, ££24,700,- 
000; imports, ££22,100,000. Chief export: 
raw cotton and cotton seed (75.6%). 
_. Agricultural roducts: cotton seed, 
ginned cotton (1949: 55,000 metric tons); 
millet, sesame, wheat, peanuts. 
- Minerals: gold, sali. | 
_.Forest product: gum arabic (exports 
1947: 25,968 metric tons), 


About one-fourth the size of Europe, 
glo-Egyptian Sudan extends from north 
south about 1,200 miles and west to 
st about 1,000 miles. Before the revolt 
ost Egyptian rule by the Arabized 


tribes under Mohammed Ahmed (the 

Mahdi) in 1882-84, the region was known — 
as Egyptian Sudan. Since its reconquest — 
by the Anglo-Egyptian expeditions of 
1896-98, it has been known by its present — 
name. A governor general, appointed by — 
the king of Egypt on British recommenda- rs 
‘tion, is assisted by an executive council of a 
12 to 18 members. je 


During the 1946 treaty negotiations, — 
Egypt demanded union of the area with 
the Egyptian crown, but important Suda- 
nese groups favored complete independ- 
ence. The aim of the British adminis- _ 
tration in Sudan was described as the 
establishment of self-government as a4 
first step toward eventual independence. — 
On June 19, 1948, the governor general 
published an ordinance which provided for | 
an assembly of 75 members, 65 elected, 
with limited legislative powers in domes= — 
tic affairs. Assembly elections held Nov. 163) 
1948, were won by the native group favor=- — 
ing independence. . 


The northern region is a continuation — 
of the Libyan Desert. The southern region 
is fertile, abundantly watered and, in 
places, heavily forested. It is traversed 
from north to south by the Nile, all one 
whose great tributaries are partly or en- 
tirely within its borders, The highest 6 - 
vation is a mountain range parallel to the 
Red Sea, with heights of 4,000 to ove 
7,000 feet. Sudan is the chief source of — 
gum arabic; the southern forests also 
rich in fibers and tannins. 


There are two trunk railways, one con- 
necting Sudan with Egypt and the other 
affording access to the chief port, Po 
Sudan, on the Red Sea. 


* 
The whole country lies within the trop 
ics and has an exceedingly hot clima 
greatest in the central area and least 
the desert zone, where the temperatv 
range is large. At Khartoum the m 
annual temperature is 80°, with Jan lary 
the coldest and June the hottest month, 


are 


Estonia 
Area: 18,357 square miles. ; 
Population (est. 1940): 1,126,415 ¢ ms 
tonians, 88%; Russians, 9%; Germa: r 
[Balts], 1%; others, 2%). a. 
Density per square mile: 61.4. on 
Principal cities (est. 1938): Tallinn 
400 (capital); Tartu, 60,100 (uni 
town); Narva, 24,200 (seaport). aa 
Language: Estonian (Finno-Ugrian). 
Religions: Lutheran, 78%; Greek Ortho- 
dox, 19%; others, 3%. ; 


Born out of World War I, this S11 
Baltic state enjoyed two short dec 
independence before it was absorbed g 
by its powerful neighbor, Russia. In t 
thirteenth century, the Estonians had | 
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conquered by the Teutonic Knights~ of 
Germany, who reduced them to serfdom. 
In 1521, the Swedes took over, and the 
power of the German (Balt) landowning 
class was curbed somewhat. But after 1721, 
when Russia succeeded Sweden as the rul- 
ing power, the Estonians were subjected to 
a double bondage—the Balts and the tsar- 
ist officials. The oppression lasted until 
the closing months of World War I, when 
Estonia finally achieved independence. 

Shortly after the start of World War II, 
the nation was occupied by Russian troops 
and was incorporated as the 16th republic 
of the U.S.S.R. in 1940. Germany occupied 
the nation from 1941 to 1944, when it was 
retaken by the Russians. Most of the na- 
tions of the world, including the U. S, and 
Great Britain, have not recognized the 
Soviet incorporation of Estonia. 


Ethiopia (Kingdom) 
(Abyssinia) 

Area: 350,000 square miles. 

Population (est. 1948): 8,000,000 (Abys- 
aay [Amhara], 20%; Galla, 50%; others, 
30%). 

Density per square mile: 22.9. 

Ruler: Emperor Haile Selassie I. 

Prime Minister: Bitwoded Makonnen 
Endalkatchau. 

Principal cities (est. 1948): Addis Ababa, 
250,000 (capital); Harar, 45,000 (coffee); 
Dessie, 35,000 (grain center); Dire Dawa, 
30,000 (railway workshops). 

Monetary unit: Ethiopian paper dollar. 

Languages: Amharic, Arabic. 

Religions: Copt (Christian), Mohamme- 
dan. 


HISTORY. Ethiopia, a land-locked African 
_ kingdom more than twice the size of Cali- 
“fornia, was one of the first victims of the 
Axis aggression that culminated in World 
War II. Italy, after creating fake border in- 
_ cidents, invaded the country on Oct. 3, 

1935, and Addis Ababa fell on May 5, 1936. 
Haile Selassie, the emperor, fled the coun- 
try, and the Italians welded Ethiopia, 
Italian Somaliland and Eritrea into the 
colony of Italian East Africa. 


World War II brought early liberation; 
Ethiopia, in fact, was the first of the Axis- 
occupied nations to be retaken by the 
Allies. British and Ethiopian troops recon- 
quered the country in 1941, with the final 
Italian surrender occuring on Noy. 27. 
During a transition period thereafter, the 
nation was under dual Anglo-Ethiopian 
control. Under an agreement signed on 
Jan, 31, 1942, British troops quit the coun- 
try except for stipulated border areas. The 
latter were evacuated in Aug., 1948, 


After the war, the country launched a 
modernization program in agriculture, in- 
dustry and education. Irredentist claims to 
the ex-Italian colonies and former Ethi- 


opian provinces, Eritrea and Somaliland, 
began to be voiced in 1946. 


The Ethiopian royal family claims de- 
scent from the Queen of Sheba and from 
Menelek, a son of King Solomon. Chris- 
tianity was introduced about a.p. 330, and 
after the Arab conquest of northern Africa 
in the 7th century, Ethiopia was more or 
less cut off from the outside world for a 
thousand years. When Theodore III pro- 
claimed himself emperor in 1853, the coun- 
try was a conglomeration of autonomous 
provinces under hereditary chiefs who 
were usually at war with one another. 
Menelek II, who ascended the throne in 
1889, brought Ethiopia under single rule, 
and his forces finished off a five-year Ital- 
lan attempt at invasion with a great mas- 
sacre at Aduwa on March 1, 1896. Revenge 
for this massacre was one of Mussolini’s 
great war cries in the 1935-86 invasion. 


GOVERNMENT. Ethiopia’s ruler, Haile 
Selassie I, was born on July 17, 1891, 
crowned king on Oct. 7, 1928, and emperor 
on Nov. 2, 1930. His eldest son, the crown 
prince and heir apparent, is Asfa Wassan, 
born on July 27, 1916. The emperor directly 
controls the government, though there 
now is a Council of Ministers, a Senate 
and a Chamber of Deputies. All members 
are appointed by the monarch, however. 
The country is divided into 12 provinces. 

In wartime, military service is compul- 
sory. The small Ethiopian standing army 
is equipped and trained by a British mili- 
tary mission. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
The education system is extremely back- 
ward. Foreign missions or the government 
maintain schools in the principal towns, 
and several secondary schools recently 
have been set up. In 1948, there were 390 
primary schools with 35,000 pupils and 3 
secondary schools with 450. The Coptic 
Church (Christian), with its numerous 
priests, exercises powerful influence and 
owns much Ethiopian land. It became in- 
dependent of the Coptic Archbishop of 
Alexandria in 1946. Moslems, numerous in 
frontier regions, have their religious center 
at Harar. The towns of Ethiopia are scat- 
tered and crudely built. 


Ethiopia is generally fertile, predomi- 
nantly agricultural and pastoral, with 
many regions yielding two crops a year. 
The chief crops are maize, wheat, barley, 
rye, cotton, sugar cane, millet, hemp, vege- 
tables, coffee and teff (the common bread 
grain). The country’s inadequate transport 
System, however, makes crop growing 
largely a local industry. 


The country grazes several million cat- 


tle, and many goats and sheep. Horses and ~ 
mules are bred extensively as pack animals — 


and mounts. There is little manufacturing 


except for small native industry, although - 


ans ; SO 
ing their five-ye 
Recent trade data are as follows (for 


years beginning Sept. 11, in millions of 
Ethiopian dollars) : 


* Excluding specie. 


Chief exports in 1948-49 were coffee, 23.9 
per cent; hides and skins, 27.0 per cent; 
and cereals, 23.5 per cent. Cotton goods 
and yarn accounted for 47 per cent of the 


ar The 486-mile track from Addis Ababa to 
Djibouti in French Somaliland is Ethi- 
opia’s only rail outlet and its principal 
trade route. Motorable roads, non-existent 
until about 1925, now include about 1,000 
miles built by the government, and 4,340 
Miles built during the Italian occupation. 
The long rainy season makes road main- 
tenance difficult, and air traffic has become 
increasingly important, 
means of communication with foreign 
commercial centers. The National Ethi- 
opian Line serves internal and neighboring 


especially as a 


_ Ethiopia is seeking the help of foreign 
architects in the modernization of Addis 
Ababa, which, since the days of Menelek, 
has been a sprawling town of mud huts 
and tin roofs. 


The 1947 budget was estimated to bal- 
ance at approximately Eth.$50,000,000. 


Gold, produced from placer mines worked 
by natives in the south and west, is Ethi- 
‘opia’s main mineral. 
mined in fair commercial quantities. Other 
Minerals are rock salt, cinnabar, copper, 
iron, mercury, mica, potash and sulfur. 
Oil deposits are believed to exist, and all 
drilling rights have been sold to the Sin- 
clair Refining Company of the United 


Platinum also is 


Vegetation is dense in the valleys and 
lowlands, but the plateau is comparatively 
bare, especially in the north. The forests 
contain many valuable trees, including the 
Natal yellow pine. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Over its 
main plateau-land, Ethiopia has several 
high mountains; Dashan, the tallest peak, 
towers to 15,158 feet northeast of Lake 
Tana. Most of the many rivers are rapid, 
not navigable, and flow into the Nile. The 
Blue Nile, or Abbai, rises in the northwest 
and flows in a great semicircle east, south 
and northwest before entering Sudan. Its 
chief reservoir, Lake Tana, lies in the 
northwestern part of the plateau. 

_ Ethiopia, lying wholly within the tropics, 
escapes a torrid climate because of its 
ration, although the lowlands are hot. 


The mean annual range of temperature is 
between 60° and 80°, although Alpine con- 
ditions prevail in the higher mountains. 
The dry season lasts generally from Octo- 
ber to June, the wet season from June to 
September. 
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Finland (Republic) 
(Suomen Tasavalta) 


Area: 130,160 square miles, en 
Population (est. Dec. 31, 1949): 4,040,000 
(Finnish, 91% ; Swedish, 9%). om 
Density per square mile: 31.0. Se: 
President: Juho K. Paasikivi. . 
Premier: Urho K. Kekkonen. 
Principal cities (est. 1949): Helsinki 
359,813 (capital); Turku (Abo), 99,274 
(seaport, shipbuilding); Tampere, 95,753 
(textiles, paper); Lahti, 42,364 (glass, — 
Yumber); Pori, 41,353 (timber). as 
Monetary unit: Markka (FM). : 
Languages: Finnish, Swedish. oe 
Religions (1937): Evangelical Lutheran, _ 
97%; Greek Orthodox, 1.7%; Boman Cath- s 
olic, .02%; others, 1.28%. er 


~ 
ie 
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HISTORY, The Finns, a people of POs- 
sibly Mongolian origin, first settled their — 
Montana-sized area about a.p. 100. King 

Eric IX of Sweden conquered them about — 
1155 and introduced Christianity. Under — 
Swedish rule, which lasted for 650 years, 
the Finns retained considerable autonomy — 
and were given their own parliament in 
the 17th century. Mae 


Political pressure growing out of the — 
Napoleonic Wars forced Sweden in 1809 to 
cede Finland to Russia, which gave the 
Finns a constitution and set them up as a 
grand duchy. Out of the chaos and com 
plexities of World War I, the Russian rev 
lution of 1917 and a Finnish civil war 
1918 between “Reds” and “Whites” led 
Baron Carl G. von Mannerheim, Finla 
emerged as a republic in 1919. A year la 
Russia ceded to Finland the Petsamo ar 
with its ice-free Arctic port. a 


For the next twenty years Finland was 
generally orderly and prosperous except for — 
vigorous suppression of Communists an 
bloodless rightist uprising in 1932. | 
national presidents during this period 
were K. J, Stahlberg, 1919-25; Lauri Re-= 
lander, 1925-31; P. E, Svinhufvud, 1931-37; 
and K. Kallio, 1937-40. ag 


In Noy., 1939, the Russians attack 
Finland to enforce territorial deman: 
The sturdy Finns stood off large-scale E 
Army assaults for 105 days, but finally lo 
and ceded to Russia 10 per cent of t! 
nation’s area, including the Karelian is 
mus, Under German pressure and some- 
what in a spirit of revenge, the Finns 
joined the Nazis against Russia in 1941— 
and lost again. “28 


political parties, 


AT4, 


Risto Ryti, a pro-German who succeeded 
Kallio as president in 1940, was forced to 
resign on Aug. 1, 1944, and was replaced 
by Baron Carl G. von Mannerheim (who 
had led Finnish forces in both wars with 
the U.S.S.R.) Finland severed relations 
with Germany on Sept. 2, signed an ar- 
mistice and concluded a provisional peace 
treaty with Britain and Russia, Sept. 19. 
The U. S. had not declared war on Finland. 


Pro-Russian Juho K. Paasikivi became 
premier on Nov. 11, 1944, and when Man- 
nerheim resigned because of iliness on 
March 4, 1946, Paasikivi was elected by the 
Diet to fill the unexpired presidential term. 
The premiership went to Mauno Pekkala, 
leader of the new Socialist Unity Party, 
made up of dissident and left-wing groups 
advocating cooperation with Communists. 

Since then the Finns, burdened by the 
heavy reparations load, have made good 
progress in rehabilitating their war-torn 
areas and industrial plants. Politically they 
have steered a cautious but realistic course 
acceptable to the Soviet Union, in whose 
orbit the country now must turn. Political 
liberty has been preserved to a surprising 
extent despite widely differing factions 
ranging from extreme left to far right. 


The Communists and their allies lost 
ground in the July, 1948, parliamentary 
election and on July 29, Karl August 
Fagerholm formed a Social Democrat gov- 
ernment in which the leftist bloc was not 
represented. Paasikivi was re-elected for a 
full 6-year term in Feb., 1950, and on Mar. 
17, Fagerholm was succeeded as premier by 
Urho Kekkonen at the head of a centrist 
minority cabinet. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the 1919 constitu- 
tion, the 200 Diet members are popularly 
elected by a proportional representation 
system for three-year terms. The presi- 
dent, hormally chosen for six years by an 
electoral college of 300 members nomi- 
Hated by the people, acts through his 
Cabinet headed by the prime minister. 
Suffrage is universal. Because of the many 
government usually is 
carried on by a coalition, with frequent 
cabinet changes. 


Party standing in the Diet after the July 
1, 1948, elections was as follows (1945 
standing in parentheses): Social Demo- 
crats, 54 (50); Agrarian, 56 (49); Demo- 


_ cratic Union (Communists and Socialist 


Unity), 38 (49); Conservative, 28 (33); 
Swedish People’s, 14 (14); others, 5 (10). 


PEACE TREATY OF 1947. The final peace 
treaty became effective Sept. 15, 1947; it 
confirmed the de facto cession to the 
U.S.S.R. of the Petsamo area, Viipuri and 
the Karelian region and also of the Pork- 
Kala-Udd area west of Helsinki for use as 
&@ Soviet naval base. Finland was to pay 
reparations of $300,000,000 in kind (re- 
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duced to $225,000,000 by the U.S.S.R. in © 
1948) over a period of eight years from 
Sept. 19, 1944, and was to make two-thirds 
compensation to United Nations nationals 
for wartime property loss, 


The treaty limited Finnish defense forces 
to the following strengths: army, 34,400 
personnel; navy, 4,500 personnel and 42 
tonnage of 10,000; and air force, 3,000 per- 
sonnel and 60 aircraft. The possession of 
bombers, submarines, atomic weapons and 
motor torpedo boats is prohibited. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Tiliteracy is very low (.9% beyond the age 
of 15). Education is compulsory from 7 
to 15. In 1947 there were 5,520 elementary 
schools with 453,000 students, and 279 sec- 
ondary schools with 82,000 pupils. There 
are three regular universities, of which 
Helsinki has the largest enrollment (9,263 
in 1948). 


About 60 per cent of the total popula- 
tion is engaged in agriculture, 17 per cent 
in mining and industry, 3.8 per cent in 
transport, 4:3 per cent in commerce, 2 
per cent in professions and 11 per cent in © 
miscellaneous occupations. Considerable 
progress has been made in social legisla- 
tion, including workmen’s compensation. — 
The cooperative movement is extensive. 
By a 1927 law, expropriation of large es- 
tates was carried out, with compensation 
to their owners. 


Only about 3 per cent of the land is un- 
der cultivation, and about 5 per cent in 
grassland, The chief crops (with estimated 
1949 production in metric tons) are oats, 
633,028; barley, 176,190; rye, 206,166; and ~ 
potatoes, 1,047,606. Grazing lands are ex- — 
tensive. In 1949 there were 1,542,040 cat- 
tle, 1,066,508 sheep, 409,273 hogs and 
(1947) 95,601 reindeer. y 

In 1946 there were 5,691 larger manu- 
facturing establishments in Finland, with — 
236,723 workers and an output valued at 
$824,190,000, The leading manufactures are 
wood and paper (about one-third the total 
value), food, luxury items, machinery and 
textiles. Following the cession of the Ka- 
relian isthmus and the city of Viipuri to 
the U.S.S.R., Finland lost valuable manu- 
facturing areas. Helsinki is the principal 
industrial center. 


Trade statistics, in billions of markkas, 
are as follows: 


1947 1948 1949 

Exports 55.68 68.05 77.83 

Reparations? 10.40 11.55 12.23 
Imports 46.87 66.44 66.28 


* Included in export totals. 


Leading free exports in 1949 were wood 
and wood products (48.9 per cent) and 
paper and paper products (40.7 per cent). 
Leading suppliers by percentage were Brit- 
ain (18.1), the Netherlands (8.7), and thi 
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Finland—France 


_ US.S.R. (8.6). Chief customers were Britain 


aye the U.S.S.R. (15.2), and the U. s. 

The merchant marine on Dec. 81, 1949, 
totaled 657 merchant vessels of 534,473 
gross tons. The numerous lakes, many 
joined by canals, are busy transport routes. 
About 40,000 vessels and 18,000 timber rafts 
use the canals annually. There were ap- 
proximately 19,700 miles of highway in 1946 
and 17,500 miles of secondary roads, Rail- 
way mileage in 1948 totaled 3,084, almost 
entirely nationalized. 


Recent public finance data are as follows 


(in billions of markkas) : 


1947 1943* 1949* 

Revenue 94.3 72.6 98.5 

Expenditure 87.8 72.4 98.5 
* Budget estimate. 


The total public debt was estimated at 
139,800,000,000 FM on Dec. 31, 1949, as com- 
pared with 4,074,200,000 FM in Sept., 1939. 


Finland has no coal or oil, and many of 


.its ore deposits are remote from transpor- 


tation. Finland’s sulfide ore, with yearly 
production of about 300,000 tons, is 4 per 
cent copper, 26 per cent sulfur and 27 
per cent iron, with some zinc, cobalt, gold 
and silver. Limestone, soapstone-and red 
granite deposits are extensive, and uranium 
deposits are believed to exist. Wood and 
peat are the only natural fuels. 


More than a third of Finland is covered 
with high quality timber, the nation’s 
richest. natural resource. Timber produc- 
tion in 1949 totaled about 840,000 stand- 
ards of 161 cu. ft. each, cellulose, 1,015,025 
metric tons and mechanical pulp 598,226 
tons. Production of paper was 521,000 tons 
and cardboard 105,000 tons, 


Finns have fished for centuries, not com- 
mercially, but for domestic consumption. 
The 1947 catch was 46,000 metric tons and 
was valued at $23,000,000. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Finland 
stretches 700 miles from the Gulf of Fin- 
land on the south to Soviet Petsamo, north 
of the Arctic Circle. Off the southwest 
coast are the Aland Islands (approximately 
300), controlling the entrance to the Gulf 
of Bothnia. Finland has more than 60,000 
lakes. Of the 1939 area, 11 per cent was 
lake and 48 per cent swampland. Of the 
few rivers, only the Oulu (Ulead) is navi- 
gable to any important extent. Most of 
the country is tableland 400 to 600 feet 
above sea level, with a rise to 4,115 feet 
in the Halditjokko region of the northwest. 
Finland’s long severe winters are mod- 
erated somewhat along the coast by pre- 
vailing southwest winds, but the summer 
lasts only about two and a half months, 
Southerly Finnish ports are icebound part 
of the year. Rainfall is light, with the 
driest months from May to September, 
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France (Republic) 


(République Francaise) 


Area: 212,741 square miles. 

Population (est. Jan. 1, 1950): 42,000,000 
(1946: French, 94.2%; others, 5.8%). 

Density per square mile: 197.4, 

President: Vincent Auriol. 

Premier: René Pleven. 

Principal cities (est. 
000 (capital); Marseille, 
pore); Lyon, 470,000 (silk, 

ure); Toulouse, 


700,000 (chief 
metal manufac- 
285,000 (tobacco; com- 
mercial center); Bordeaux, 250,000 (wine; 
Seaport); Nice, 235,000 (resort center); 
Nantes, 210,000 (manufacturing). 

Monetary unit: France. 

Religion (est.): Roman Catholic, 97.5%; 
Protestant and others, 2.5%. 


HISTORY. One of the world’s great centers 
of culture, art and learning, France was 
bled and devastated in World Wars I and 
IZ and emerged in mid-1944 after more 
than four years of Nazi occupation as a 
shattered nation. 


France was ancient Gaul when Julius 
Caesar conquered a part of it in 57-52 
B,C.; for several centuries thereafter it was 
bound to the Roman Empire. In the 5th 
century A.D., it was overrun by the Franks 
and other barbarian tribes. Between 768 
and 814, Charlemagne created a Frankish 
empire covering most of Western Europe, 
but by the time Hugh Capet came to the 
throne in 987, his kingdom comprised only 
the region around Paris. For more than 
800 years the Capets struggled to unify the 
many feudal fiefs. 


Philip VI, cousin of the last Capet and 
first of the House of Valois, took the throne 
in 1328, Soon thereafter began the Hun- 
dred Years’ War (1338-1453), the struggle 
over England’s bid to seize the French 
crown. The English won at Crécy in 1346 
and at Agincourt in 1415; but were de- 
feated at Orléans in 1429 by the French 
forces led by Joan of Are. Cruel persecu- 
tion of French Protestants, the Hugue- 
nots, was followed by civil war and then 
the Edict of Nantes in 1598, by which the 
Huguenots received complete religious 
freedom from Henry IV, first of the Bour- 
bons. 

Splendor, wealth and the establishment 
of a colonial empire marked the long reign 
of Louis XIV from 1648 to 1715. Extrava- 
gance, however, forced Louis XVI to strug- 
gle with the problem of taxation at a time 
when the forces of revolution were coming 
to a head among France’s lower and in- 
tellectual classes. The French Revolution, 
of world significance for its impact on 
absolute rule, broke out in 1789. Louis 
XVI was deposed in 1792 and executed the 
next year. Then came the Reign of Terror 
as the revolution swung to excess, the 
Directory from 1795 to 1799, and the Con- 
sulate from 1799 to 1804, after which 
Napoleon was proclaimed emperor. Mean- 


1948): Paris, 2,800,- - 
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while, French armies were engaged on all 
sides, spreading French hegemony over 
most of western and central Europe. The 
final downfall came at Waterloo on June 
18, 1815. 


The restored Bourbon, Louis XVIII, 
reigned until 1824 and was succeeded by 
his reactionary brother, Charles X, who 
was overthrown in the revolution of 1830. 
His successor, Louis Philippe, was unseated 
in 1848, and succeeded by WNapoleon’s 
nephew, Louis. Inaugurated president of 
the Second Republic in 1848, Louis Napo- 
leon became emperor as Napoleon III in 
1852 but abdicated after France’s defeat 
in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71. 
The resultant conflict between republicans 
and monarchists was resolved by the adop- 
tion of a republican constitution in 1875, 
which established the Third Republic to 

replace the provisional Republic set up in 
1871. 


Victorious with the Allies in World War 
I under Premier Georges Clemenceau, 
France emerged as the dominant power on 
the continent. From 1919 on, its aim was 
to keep Germany weak through a system 
of military alliances and by maintaining 
@ strong French army. 


The effort was a dismal failure. At home 
France was weakened by economic and 
political instability, with many short-lived 
cabinets. Germany became a dictatorship, 
with the full national energy bent toward 
war. The Third French Republic, permit- 
ting political freedom, bickered and argued 
away its years. The leftist “Popular Front’ 
coalition cabinets of Léon Blum (1936-37) 
and Camille Chautemps (1937-38) were 
succeeded by the Radical and Radical- 
Socialist cabinet under Edouard Daladier, 
one of the men of Munich. 

Paul Reynaud took Daladier’s place on 
March 21, 1940, less than seven months 
after the start of World War II. In May, 

(4940, Hitler’s armies finally poured into 
France and on June 16, the reins of gov- 
ernment fell to Marshal Henri Philippe 
Pétain, who opposed continuation of the 
war. An armistice with Germany was signed 
June 22, dividing France into occupied 
and unoccupied zones. The Third Republic 

* was voted out of existence on July 10 by 

the National Assembly at Vichy, and Un- 
occupied France became totalitarian, with 
Pétain as chief of state. 

Meanwhile, in London, General Charles 
de Gaulle had formed on June 18, 1940, a 
provisional French National Committee 
which received British recognition and 
represented the interests of free French- 
men, De Gaulle’s government-in-exile was 
moved to Algiers in June, 1948, as the 
French Committee for National Liberation. 

After the liberation of Paris, De Gaulle 
formed a provisional government in the 
capital on Sept. 10, 1944, It remained in 


power as a theoretically non-political ré- 


1 
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gime until the elections of Oct. 21, 1945, — 


when a National Assembly was selected to 
draw up a new constitution and serve as 
an interim legislative body. De Gaulle was 
named provisional President on Noy. 18 
but resigned soon after and was succeeded 
by Félix Gouin, a Socialist, on Jan. 23, 1946. 


A proposed constitution providing for a 
strong legislature and weak executive was 
rejected by the electorate on May 5, 1946. 
The new National Assembly, elected June 
2, named Popular Republican Georges Bi- 
dault as interim President. France’s new 
constitution was approved by a narrow 
margin on Oct, 13, and the Fourth Repub- 
lic formally took shape early in 1947 with 
the election of Socialist Vincent Auriol as 
President, Jan. 16, and the confirmation of 
Socialist Paul Ramadier as Premier, Jan. 
22. 

Ramadier was succeeded on Nov. 22, 
1947, by Robert Schuman, a Popular Re- 
publican, whose government was beset on 
one hand by Communist agitation, and on 
the other by General de Gaulle’s cam- 
paigns for new elections. 


Socialist demands for reduction of the 
armed forces budget forced Schuman’s 
resignation on July 19, 1948; he was suc- 
ceeded by Radical-Socialist André Marie. 
Marie resigned late in August and Schu- 
man formed another cabinet, which lasted 
approximately 64 hours. Henri Queuille, 
another Radical Socialist, replaced Schu- 


man on Sept. 7. Under his leadership the — 


nation made important progress. In Oct., 
1949, he resigned over a wage-price contro- 
versy and was succeeded by Georges Bi- 
dault, whose resignation in June, 1950, was 
followed by a cabinet crisis in which a new 
government formed by Queuille lasted only 
three days. René Pleven formed a cabinet 
which was approved by Parliament on July 
13, 1950. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the constitution 
approved Oct. 13, 1946, France is a secular, 
democratic and social republic. The domi- 
nant power in the new Republic is the 
National Assembly, whose members (621 
in 1950) are elected by universal direct 
suffrage. There is also a Council of the 
Republic of 320 members elected by a com- 
plicated indirect procedure requiring 8 
different elections. This house has only 
advisory and delaying powers and is defi- 
nitely subordinate to the Assembly. The 
two Houses together elect the President 
of the Republic for a 7-year term, but 
his choice of a Premier and the latter's 
choice of cabinet ministers require Assem- 
bly ratification. All ministers are collec- 
tively responsible to the Assembly for the 
general policy of the Cabinet and are in- 
dividually responsible for their personal 
actions, 


The National Assembly elections of Nov. 
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_Africa — 
French Equatorial Africa 
. Chad 
_ Gabon 
- Middle Congo 
Ubangi-Shari 
Cameroun 
Algeria 
-- Morocco 
Tunisia : 
French West Africa 
Dahomey 
French Guinea 
_ French Sudan 
_ Hatue Volta 
Ivory Coast 
» Mauritania 
Niger 4 
Sénégal 
Togo 
_ French Somaliland 
_ Madagascar and dependencies 
_ Réunion (Bourbon) 
_ America 
St. Pierre and Miquelon 
French Guiana 
Inini 
Guadeloupe and dependencies 
‘Martinique 
Asia 
_ French India 
State of Viét-Nam 
~ Bac-Ky (Tongking) 
_  Nam-Ky (Cochin-China) 
_ Trung-Ky (Annam) 
Cambodia 
Laos 
Oceania 
French Pacific Settlements 
‘New Caledonia and dependencies 
New Hebrides 


10, 1946, resulted in a considerable gain for 
_the Communists; they and their affiliated 
groups secured 182 seats, the Popular 
Republicans (MRP) and their affiliated 
groups, 166; Socialists, 102; others, 168. 


_. The Cabinet formed July 11-13, 1950, 
contained 6 Popular Republicans, 5 Rad- 
icals, 5 Socialists and 5 Independents and 
-minor-party members. Communists have 
geen excluded from the goyernment since 
il 30, 1947. 

OVERNMENT OF OVERSEAS TERRITO- 
RIES. The French constitution of 1946 
ovided for establishment of the French 
n, consisting of the French Republic 


FRANCE AND THE FRENCH UNION 


Area, Population, f 
Sq. mi. estimated 
212,741 42,000,000 (1950) 
959,983 4,003,733 
454,940 1,902,221 ( 
91,405 $83,715 ( 
175,630 655,497 ( “ 
238,008 1,062,300 ( 
169,436 2,850,000 (1 
851,078 8,983,100 ( 
153,870 8,617,000 ( 
60,209 3,463,328 ( 
1,805,210 16,325,000 ( 
45,560 1,474,000 ( 
95,366 2,130,000 ( 
450,579 3,137,000 ( 
94,208 3,044,000 ( 
120,849 2,031,000 ( 
449,806 524,000 ( 
472,973 2,041,000 ( 
75,869 1,994,000 ( “ ) 
20,463 944,446 ( % ) 
8,376 47,000 (1947) 
229,438 4,450,000 ( * ) 
970 245,000 ( “* ) 
wie 
93. 4,354 (1945) 
7,720 28,547 (1 
27,020 5,024 ( 
686 335,000 
427 265,000 
197 329,000 ( 
127,259 21,030,000 ( 
44,672 9,851,000 ( 
24,749 5,579,000 
57,838 7,184,000 ( 
53,668 8,227,000 ( 
91,428 1,189,000 ( 
1,545 56,000 ( 
7,654 61,250 ( 
4,633 48,815 (19 


partments, territories and trusteesh 
and the associated territories and s 
The overseas departments are Al 
(three departments), Martinique, G 
loupe, French Guiana and Reunion, | be 


The overseas departments and territo1 
are represented in the National As 
by 75 deputies and in the Council o 
Republic by 65. In addition the co 
tion provided for creation of a high c 
cll, consisting of nominees of the Fr 
government and of the associated st 
and an Assembly of the French 
with power that is mainly ady. 
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Assembly, which met for the first time on 
Dec. 10, 1947, consists of 240 delegates, 120 
of whom are elected by the French parlia- 
ment, 75 by territorial assemblies overseas, 
and 45 by the associated states. 


Article 61 of the constitution provides 
that the position within the Union of the 
associated states—tentatively described as 
French Morocco, Tunisia and the Federa- 
tion of Indo-China—is “settled for each of 
them by the act which defines their rela- 
tions with France.” Thus far, both Morocco 
and Tunisia have declined to modify their 
protected status in favor of a closer bond 
with France. Viét-Nam, Laos, and Cam- 
bodia, in Indo-China, have become asso- 
ciated states. 


DEFENSE. France’s 1948-49 army com- 
prised about 465,000 men recruited under a 
conscription system. Forces outside France 
included about 60,000 in Germany, 7,000 in 
Austria, several thousand in Madagascar, 
100,000 in North Africa and 130,000 in 
Indo-China. Air force strength was esti- 
mated at 90,000 in 1949, and that of the 
Mavy at 60,000. On Dec. 31, 1949, the navy, 
still decimated by wartime losses and scut- 
tlings, had 2 battleships,.one fleet carrier 
(formerly H.M.S. Colossus, 14,000 tons), one 
escort carrier, 11 cruisers, 12 submarines, 
20 fleet destroyers, 24 escort destroyers and 
frigates, and several hundred minor craft. 


EDUCATION. State elementary schools in 
1948 numbered 70,014, with 3,735,657 stu- 
dents. There were also 11,003 private 
schools with 899,036 students. Secondary 
education for boys is provided in lycées, 
classical and modern schools maintained 
by the state (589 in 1947 with 256,820 
students), communal colleges and free 
schools. Girl students enrolled in lycées 
and classical and modern schools num- 
bered 170,188 in 390 institutions in 1947. 


_ Higher education is provided chiefly in 
“the universities, of which there are 17, with 

Otal enrollment of 129,025 in 1947-48. The 
University of Paris is largest, with an en- 
rollment of more than 50,000. 


RELIGION, The predominant faith is Ro- 
man Catholicism, but Church and State 
were separated in 1905. Diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Vatican were resumed in 
1921, and lesser church property was re- 


‘ . turned to diocesan associations in 1924. 


POPULATION. The people are not homo- 
geneous, varying from section to section. 
During the inter-bellum period, the popu- 
lation remained almost static, with an in- 
crease of only 72,133 from 1931 to 1936 and 
@ decrease of 3.3 per cent from 19386 to 
1946. The birth rate also fell sharply (1925: 
19.6; 1936-88 annual average: 14.8), but 
the end of World War II saw an uptrend, 
with an estimated rate of 20.6 in 1946, 21.0 
in 1947, 20.8 in 1948 and 20.7 in 1949. 
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In 1946, for the first time in 11 years, — 
births (835,000) exceeded deaths (542,000). 
AGRICULTURE. The national economy of 
France is predominantly agricultural. Of 
the total area, approximately 40 per cent 
is ordinarily devoted to crops, 20 per cent 
to forests, 3 per cent to vines and two per 
cent to market and other gardening. The 
vast majority of holdings are small farms 
worked by the owners. France normally is 
almost self-sufficient in basic foodstuffs 
and leads the world in wine production. 


Production of major crops in 1949, in 
metric tons (1948 final figures in paren- 
theses) was estimated as follows: wheat, 
8,082,000 (7,634,000); rye, 650,000 (638,- 
000); barley, 1,412,000 (1,278,000); oats, 
3,126,000 (3,380,000); and sugar beets, 
6,688,000 (9,425,000). 

Other important crops are potatoes, ber- 
rles, fodder beets, fruits, hay, nuts and 
turnips. Silk culture once thrived in the 
lower Rhone valley, but production fell 
sharply between wars. Milk, butter and 
cheese are important as exports. Livestock 
in Oct., 1948, included 15,434,000 cattle, 
7,510,000 sheep and. 6,288,000 hogs. Wine 
production in 1949 was about 1,053,700,- 
000 U.S. gallons. 


INDUSTRY. Principal industrial areas are 
Paris, Artois, Lower Seine and Lyon; the 
textile industry is concentrated in the 
north. Leading manufactures are iron, 
steel, chemicals, textiles, automobiles, ma- 
chinery and beet sugar. Industrial produc- 
tion in 1948 was estimated at 102 per cent 
of 1937 totals, and reached 112 per cent in 
1949. 


FRENCH INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Monthly averages, 1948 and 1940, ; 
in metric tons 


Product 1948 1949 

Pig iron and 

ferroalloys 547,000 696,000 
Steel ingots and 

castings 604,000 759,000 
Cement 448,000 537,000 
Pasenger cars 8,340* 15,640* 
Cotton yarn 18,700 19,000 
Cotton fabrics 12,600 12,900 
Wool yarn 11,100 10,200 
Rayon yarn 3,630 3,870 
Electricity 2,297+ 2,367T 
Manufactured gas 2104 204+ 


* Units. + Millions of kwh. + Millions of cu. m. 


TRADE. Foreign trade statistics, in billions 
of francs, are as follows: 


1949 


1947 1948 
Exports 212.8 481.2 782.0 
Imports 346.5 654.3 921.8 


Exports in 1949 totaled 26,963,000 metric 
tons (1948: 18,553,000 tons); imports, 46,- 
072,000 tons (1948: 41,839,000 tons). Prin- 


i pplters in 

Union (26 per cent), the U. 8. (18 per 

cent), Germany (7 per cent), and Australia 

_ and Britain (each 4 per cent). The chief 

_ customers were the French Union (40 per 

per cent), Britain (9 per cent), Belgium 
(6 per cent), and Germany, Australia and 
the Netherlands (each 4 per cent). 


COMMUNICATIONS. The French merchant 
marine had 1,236 ships (100 tons and over) 

on June 30, 1949, with a gross tonnage of 
3,070,398, 


There are about 5,500 miles of navigable 
_-waterways, including canals, with a traffic 
_ Of 28,899,000 metric tons in 1947. There are 
- approximately 550 inland navigation ports, 

of which Paris, Rouen and Strasbourg each 
normally handle more than one million 
_tons annually (Paris, more than ten mil- 
lion tons). Railway mileage in 1947 totaled 
25,304. Railroads were merged in 1938 into 
_ the Société Nationale des Chemins de Fer 
_ Francais, of which the government ac- 
quired controlling interest, Highway mile- 
age in 1949 was 428,000, including 50,000 
Miles of national highways. Telephones 
totaled 2,232,586 on Jan. 1, 1949. 


Air France, nationalized on Jan. 1, 1946, 
operates on a world-wide basis. In 1948 it 
' Carried 590,000 passengers and flew 23,610,- 
000 miles. 
FINANCE. France’s postwar financial posi- 
tion has been extremely unstable. Recent 
data are as follows (in billions of francs) : 


pal su 


= 1948 1949* 1950* 

Revenue 1,021 1,250 1,753 
Expenditure 1,596 1,870 2,238 
' * Budget estimate, 


On June 30, 1948, the internal debt was 
2,264,734,000,000 fr.; and the external debt, 
| 696,217,000,000 fr. 


On Dec. 2, 1945, the Bank of France and 
four large private banks were nationalized, 
and commercial credit came under govern- 
ment supervision. 


TOPOGRAPHY, With a maximum length 
of about 600 miles and a width of 550 
miles, France is second in size to Russia 
among Europe's nations. Its coastline is 
about 1,950 miles. In the Alps near the 
‘Italian and Swiss borders is France’s high- 
est point—Mont Blanc, 15,781 feet. The 
forest-covered Vosges Mountains are in the 
northeast and the Pyrenees are along the 
Spanish border. Except for extreme north- 
ern France, which is part of the Flanders 
plain, the country may be described as four 
river basins and a plateau. Three of the 
streams flow west—the Seine into the Eng- 
sh Channel, the Loire into the Atlantic, 
the Garonne into the Bay of Biscay. 


ranean. For about a hundred miles, the 
hine is France’s eastern border. West of 
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@ Rhone flows south into the Mediter- | 


the Rhéne and northeast of the Garonne 
lies the Central Plateau, covering about 1b 
per cent of France’s area, and rising to a 
maximum elevation of 6,188 feet. In the 
Mediterranean, 115 miles east-southeast of E 
Nice, is Corsica, the island of Napoleon’s 
birth, with an area of 3,367 square miles. 


MINERALS. French coalfields, most exten- 
sive in the northeast, ordinarily supply 
about 70 per cent of domestic needs. Lor- 
Traine, Anjou and Normandy have valuable — 
iron ore deposits. Provence has bauxite. — 
Alsace has potash and oil, Limousin has _ 
Kaolin, zine, lead and tar. i 


MINERALS, 19388 and 1949 
(in metric tons) : 
19490 


Mineral 1938 a 
Coal 46,502,000 53,082,000 
Iron ore 33,062,400 31,300,000 
Bauxite 684,960 788,000* — 
Lead ore 5,786 52,250F 
Potash 581,000 768,900* 

* 1948. + Smelter production, ‘i 


FORESTS AND FISHERIES, France, with — 
over 26,000,000 wooded acres, produces well — 
over $100,000,000 worth of forest Products — 
in a normal year, including resin, turpen- 
tine, timber and nuts, The annual fish 
catch (434,600 metric tons in 1948) is 
among the largest in Europe. Cod and — 
sardines are usually the biggest items; 
others are coalfish, herring, whiting, mack-— 
erel, tunny, lobster, oysters, rays, flounder 
and sole. A 


CLIMATE, France's climate is temperate — 
but varies from long cold winters and ‘hot 
summers in the northeast, ta the subtropi- 
eal temperature of the Mediterranean coast 
with very mild winters. With no hi 
western elevations to block moisture-lac 
winds from the Atlantic, all France has 
adequate rainfall of 20 to 30 inches a year 

The mean annual temperature at Paris,is 
50.5° (36.5° in January and 65,5° in J ul 
The rainiest months are June and October, 
with February usually the driest. Vee 


Andorra 


This 191-square mile autonomous and 
semi-independent state on the Fran 
Spanish border has been under the joini 
suzerainty of the French State and the 
Spanish bishops of Urgel since 1278. It is 
a cluster of mountain valleys inhabite 
about 5,200 hardy and traditionally 
dependent people whose principal p vb 
is the tending of flocks. Catalan is 
language spoken, and both French 
Spanish currency are in use. Andorra 
governed by a Council General of 24 
bers, elected for four years by the 
of families. A First Syndic, chosen b 
Council, constitutes the supreme execu 
authority. ) 
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French Overseas Territories 


AFRICA 


Algeria (Part of Metropolitan 
France) 
(L’ Algérie) 
Governor General: Edmond Naegelen. 
Principal cities (est. 1947): Algiers, 360,- 
700 (capital); Oran, 252,500 (seaport); 
Constantine, 121,200 (trading center); 
Bone, 82,400 (seaport; phosphates). 
Monetary unit: French franc. 
Languages: Arabic, French. 
Religions: Mohammedan (natives), Ro- 
man Catholic, Jewish. 


HISTORY. Algeria, more than three times 
the size of Texas and situated on the 
northern bulge of Africa, was of great stra- 
tegic importance during World War II. 
After U. S. and British troops occupied it 
following the landings of Nov. 8, 1942, it 
became the headquarters of the provi- 
sional French government of General 
Charles de Gaulle until the summer of 
1944. For many months during that period 
it was the headquarters of the Allied Ex- 
peditionary Force. 


Algeria became a Roman colony after 
the fall of Carthage in 146 B.c. and was 
Overrun by the Arabs in the 7th, 11th and 
12th centuries. In the 13th century it be- 
came one of the three kingdoms founded 
on the ruins of the old Almohade Empire. 
Following a brief Spanish occupation, it 
went under Turkish suzerainty in 1518, 
For 300 years thereafter Algiers was the 
headquarters of the notorious Barbary pi- 
rates who preyed on Mediterranean ship- 
ping. The French ended Turkish rule by 
taking Algiers in 1830, but it was not until 
1847 that they were able to suppress a holy 
war instigated in 1839 by Abd-el-Kader. 

French policy for a time vacillated be- 
tween complete assimilation of Algeria as 
part of France, and a decentralized admin- 
istration under a governor general. In 1896 
the idea of assimilation was abandoned for 
@ number of years. After France fell in 
1940, Algerian government officials were 
loyal to Vichy, but their control was ended 
by the Allied invasion of the African coast 
in 1942, 


GOVERNMENT. In effect, Algeria is part of 
France, Its three departments are repre- 
sented in the National Assembly by 15 
deputies, and it is one of the ten military 
districts of France, with both French and 
natives subject to military service. The 
governor general is responsible to the In- 
terior, rather than Colonial, Ministry in 
the French Cabinet. A statute enacted in 
Aug., 1947, gave Algeria an elected legisla- 
tive assembly, but leadership of the gov- 
ernment still remains with the governor 
general, 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. ~ 
Primary and secondary schools for Euro- 
peans are on French lines. Most natives 
do not go beyond the primary grades. The 
knowledge and use of French has spread 
widely among the natives, but the teach- 
ing of Arabic in all schools was made com- 
pulsory in 1946. There is a university at 
Algiers, with faculties of science, arts, law, 
medicine and pharmacy. 


Approximately 86 per cent of the popu- 
lation is native, 12 per cent French and 2 
per cent other European. The native pop- 
ulation is Berber, with Arab admixture 
physically assimilated. 


The area under cultivation is about 15,- 
000,000 acres, more than 80 per cent of 
which is owned by European farmers, 
chiefly in the fertile coastlands. The prin- 
cipal crops are wheat, barley and oats. Al- 
geria is a leading wine producer, with al- 
most 7 per cent of the cultivated area 
devoted to vines. Production in 1949 was 
381,900,000 U. S. gallons, about. four-fifths 
of normal, Olive trees are widespread; the 
average annual yield of oil is about 2,500,- 
000 gallons. Tobacco, corn, vegetables, flax, 
silk, figs and dates are also produced. 
Much of the area is more adapted to graz- 
ing than to agriculture. In 1948 there were 
3,105,000 sheep, 2,240,000 goats, 699,000 cat- 
tle and 152,000 camels. 

European industries include those de- 
pendent on crops, such as distilling and 
oil and flour milling, as well as the mak- 
ing of leather, tobacco and matches. There 
are also small native industries, particu- 
larly the traditional carpet weaving. 


Exports in 1949 were valued at 88,709,- 
200,000 fr. and imports at 127,821,000,000 fr. 
Chief exports were wine (49.6 per cent), 
citrus fruits (4.5 per cent), and iron ore 
(3.5 per cent). Chief imports were cotton 
textiles (6.1 per cent), petroleum and prod- 
ucts (5.2 per cent), and automobiles and 
parts (5.1 per cent). France took 76 per 
cent of the exports and supplied 77 per 
cent of the imports. 


Algeria has 3,396 miles of railway. A cen- 
tral line runs from the Moroccan to the 
Tunisian frontier with branches north to 
all the ports and south into the Southern 
Territories. There is an excellent network 
of roads of more than 30,000 miles, and 
motor transport is well developed, includ- 
ing regular passenger and freight lines 
across the Sahara. Only French ships may 
normally trade between France and Al- 
geria, 

Revenue (ordinary and extraordinary) 
was estimated at 52,546,631,000 fr. in 1949 © 
and expenditure at 62,525,049,000 fr. 

Algeria is a leading producer of phos= — 
phates (1949: 644,800 metric tons). Iron 
ore of good quality is found near the Tu-— 
nisian frontier and on the Oran coast 
(1949: 2,536,900 tons), Zinc, lead and salt 
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-are also important minerals; and small 


amounts of oil and coal are produced. 


Forests, mostly scrub, cover about 7,500,- 
000 acres; cork is the leading product. Fish 
products include anchovies, sardines, shell- 
fish, spray and tuna. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Algeria 
fronts on the Mediterranean for more than 
700 miles, Northern Algeria extends inland 
for 185 to more than 200 miles. South of 
it are the big, economically unimportant 
Southern Territories. Low plains cover 
small areas near the coast, but 68 per cent 
of Algeria is a plateau between 2,625 and 
5,250 feet above sea level. The region be- 
tween the Sahara and the Mediterranean 
reaches a high point of 7,641 feet. 


Most of the streams are periodic with 
the rains. The Chélif is the principal river, 
over 435 miles long. On the Saharan slopes, 
the oases or the hot sands absorb the 
streams as soon as they leave the moun- 
tain ridges. 

Rainfall averages 20 to 40 inches on the 
coast, and-decreases to virtually none in 
the Sahara. On the coast, temperatures 
average about 52° in winter, 77° in sum- 
mer. Inland, the winter average is about 
40° and summer about 81°, although the 
Sahara summer average is from 95° to 
105°. 


CAMEROUN (FRENCH CAMEROONS)— 
Status: U. N. trust territory. 

Capital: Yaoundé espeiatien 50,000). 
High Commissioner: Jean-Louis Souca- 

aux, 

Foreign trade (1949): exports, 6,661,000,- 
000 fr. C.F.A.*; imports, 8,387,100,000 fr. 
C.F.A, Chief exports; cacao, fresh bananas, 
palm kernels and oil. 

_ Agricultural products: sweet potatoes, 
peiet, cacao, bananas, palm kernels and 
oil, 

Minerals: diamonds, gold, tin. 

Forest product: timber. 

* Colonies Francaises d’Afrique, equal to 2 metropoli- 
tan francs, 

Cameroun is bounded principally by 
French Equatorial Africa, except for the 
Atlantic Ocean on the west, the British 
Cameroons on the northwest, -and Rio 
Muni on part of its southern boundary. 

In 1884 the Cameroons became a Ger- 
man colony (Kamerun), and after the 
vonclusion of World War I the region was 
livided as a League mandate between Brit- 
in and France, four-fifths of the area go- 
ng to France. The new U. N. trusteeship 
wea has political and financial autonomy 
Inder a French High Commissioner, re- 
ponsible to the French government and 
o the administrative council of French 
iquatorial Africa. Cameroun joined the 
'ree French movement in 1940. The chief 
ort and commercial center is Douala; the 
diministrative center, Yaoundé (pop. 50,- 
00) is located on the central plateau. 

The climate is tropical and unhealthful 


for Europeans; not even in the cool 
months does the temperature generally 
fall below 70°. Rainfall is heavy on the 
coast and is fairly evenly distributed 
through the year. 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA—Sta- 
tus: Colony. 
Governor 
Gentile. 
Capital: Brazzaville (population 83,579). 
Foreign trade (1949): exports, 6,313,200,- 
000 fr. C.F.A.; imports, 11,309,600,000 fr. 
C.F.A. Chief exports: cotton (35%), timber, 
gold, diamonds, coffee, palm kernels, 
Agricultural products: cotton (1949 ex- 
ports: 23,612 metric tons), wool, palm ker- 
nels and oil, coffee. 
Minerals: gold, diamonds, and lead. 
Forest products: timber, rubber, copal 
gum, wax. 


The colony lies in west central Africa, 
bordered on the west by the Atlantic, 
Cameroun, Nigeria and French West Af- 
rica; on the north by Libya; on the east 
by Anglo-Egyptian Sudan; and on the 
southeast and south by Belgian Congo. The 
coast, an early slaving center, was first 
settled by the French in 1839; French 
hegemony was subsequently extended by 
exploration and conquest of the native 
tribes. The territory declared for Free 
France following the armistice of June, 
1940, and Brazzaville became capital of De 
Gaulle’s Free French movement. 

The governor general, responsible to the 
Minister for France Overseas in the French 
Cabinet administers the area as an ad- 
ministrative unit with the aid of an ad- 
ministrative council; each of the four ter- 
ritorial regions (Gabon [Gabun], Middle 
Congo, Ubangi-Shari, Chad) has a gover- 
nor responsible to him. There were, in 
1948, 13,320 Europeans; most of the Afri- 
cans are Negroes. There are Arab and Fu- 
lani settlements in the Chad region, and 
several Moslem sultanates. Natural re- 
sources, both forest and mineral, are vast 
but relatively unexploited. The country’s 
economic life depends primarily on the 


General: Bertrand Cornut- 


forest products. The colony is capable of 


exporting large quantities of hard okoumé 
wood, either in logs or in veneer form. 
The climate is tropical—hot and humid 
—and the average temperature is about 
80° (78° at Brazzaville), varying only 
slightly throughout the year. Rainfall aver- 
ages about 60 inches annually, with no 


.marked wet or dry seasons. 


FRENCH MOROCCO: see MOROCCO 


FRENCH SOMALILAND—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Djibouti (population 22,000). 
Governor: Numa Sadoul. 

Foreign trade asa exports, 1,490,200,- 
000 fr. C.F.4.; imports, 1,940,200,000 fr. 
C.F.A. Chief exports: coffee, hides, salt, 

Mineral: salt. 


French Somaliland, at the southern en- 
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trance to the Red Sea, was acquired by 
France between 1883 and 1887 by treaties 
with the Somali sultans, although posts on 
the coast had been acquired in 1856, This 
small, largely arid and sparsely populated 
region is important chiefly because of the 
port of Djibouti, the main artery of Ethi- 
opia’s trade via the Djibouti-Addis Ababa 
railway. The colony is administered by a 
governor, responsible to the French gov- 
ernment and assisted by an administrative 
council. It adhered to the Free French 
movement in December, 1942, In 1948 there 
were 2,500 Europeans, including 1,750 
French. 


French West Africa (Colony) 
(L’ Afrique Occidentale Francaise) 
Governor General: Paul Béchard. 
Principal cities (est. 1948): Dakar, 185,- 
000 (capital, chief port); St. Louis, 62,900. 
Monetary unit: Franc C.F.A. (Colonies 
Francaises d’Afrique, equal to 2 metropol- 
itan francs). 
Languages: French, native tongues. 
Religions: Mohammedan, Pagan. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. The St. 
Louis Colony, founded in 1626 at the 
mouth of the Sénégal River, was probably 
the first permanent white settlement in 
French West Africa in which the French 
established themselves, largely for the pur- 
pose of pursuing the slave trade. Little 
progress inland was made until after 1854, 
when a scheme was conceived to link the 
upper Sénégal with the upper Niger. After 
1876 the coast settlements were extended 
steadily into the interior through a series 
of missionary and economic campaigns, In 
1895 the colony of French West Africa was 
formed under one governor general by the 
unification of its various components. 


The governor. general of the colony is 
appointed by the French government and 
is assisted by a legislative council and an 
elected assembly. Governors responsible to 
him administer the eight constituent col- 
onies—Sénégal, French Guinea, the Ivory 
Coast, Dahomey, Haute Volta (re-estab- 
lished in 1947), French Sudan, Mauritania 


-and Niger. Each of these has considerable 


autonomy, with the central colonial goy- 
ernment supervising services common to 
all, The area is represented in the French 
National Assembly, the Council of the Re- 
public, and the Assembly of the French 
Union, 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, 
Attendance at elementary schools in 1948 
was approximately 96,500. There were 80 
higher primary schools with 7,200 students, 
and 18 secondary schools with 1,200 stu- 
dents. Private schools enrolled approxi- 
mately 39,000. 


No racial unity exists in French West 
Africa, and there is great variation of 


physique, manner, custom and language. - 
The population is native except for ap- 
proximately 54,560 Europeans (1948). Non- 
Negroid tribes include the Saharans, Moors, 
Tuaregs and Fulbé. About half the popula- 
tion normally is Mohammedan, but a num- 
ber of tribes have remained spirit worship- 
pers. 

Agriculture has expanded rapidly in re- 
cent years. Millet, rice and maize are the 
principal food crops, and vegetable oils are 
a leading commercial product. Peanuts, the 
chief export crop (1948: 600,000 metric — 
tons) are cultivated in Sénégal, and palm 
Kernels and oil are produced in Dahomey 
and the Ivory Coast. Other products are 
coffee, cotton, cacao and bananas. Stock 
raising is important in French Sudan and 
Mauritania, relatively dry districts in the 
northern part of the colony. Manufactur- 
ing is undeveloped except for small native 
industries. Expansion is hindered by lim- 
ited power facilities. 


Imports in 1949 totaled 34,479,700,000 fr. 
C.P.A., including cotton textiles, machin- 
ery, vehicles and metal products. Sénégal 
and the Ivory Coast account for over half 
the exports, which totaled 27,400,'700,000 
fr. C.F.A. in 1949 and included peanuts 
(24%), peanut oil, coffee and cacao. France 
took 78 per cent of the exports and sup- 
plied 68 per cent of the imports. 

The middle Niger and lower Sénégal Riv- 
ers are navigable, but French West Africa’s 
railways (1946: 2,705 mi.) are more im- 
portant as interior communications. Da- 
kar, with the best harbor on the west Af- 
rican coast, is the principal port and also 
an important stop on international air 
routes between South America and Eu- 
rope. There are several other good ports. 

The estimated budget for 1948 balanced 
at 13,427,000,000 fr., over a third of which 
was the total local budget of the eight 
component colonies. 

Gold, found in alluvial deposits in Séné- 
gal and in veins in the Ivory Coast, and 
diamonds are the only important minerals. 
(Production of gold, however, has dropped 
sharply in recent years). Timber and pre- 
cious woods are important, especially in 
the Ivory Coast. Forest products include 
timber, mahogany logs, gum arabic, shea 
butter (a solid, white fat obtained from 
the seeds of the shea tree) and nuts, ka- 
pok and beeswax. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, The col- 
ony, comprising a sixth of Africa, is half 
as big as Europe; it is generally a plateau 
broken by two mountain ranges. The Futa ~ 
Jallon, from 2,300 to 4,900 feet in eleva- 

tion, parallels the coast for about 430 
miles, and Mount Nimba, on the Liberian 
border, rises 5,250 feet. There are also 
mountainous regions in the Sahara dis- 
tricts to the north. The Niger, 2,600 mi ! 
long, is the principal river. 
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Madagascar—Togo 


. The central and northern parts of the 
colony have two seasons, rainy and dry. In 
the southernmost regions there are two 
rainy seasons, separated by a short dry sea- 
son. Average annual rainfall at St. Louis 
is 16.7 inches; at Dakar, 20.2 inches. Tem- 
peratures on the west coast average about 
70° in winter and 82° in summer, with 
daily variation of about 20°. 


MADAGASCAR AND DEPENDENCIES— 
Status: Colony. 

Capital: Tananarive 
(est. pop. 1947; 165,477). 

Governor General: Robert Bargues. 

_Foreign trade (1949): exports, 7,369,500,- 
600 fr. C.F.A. (80% to France); imports, 
11,789,400,000 fr. C.F.A. (74% from France). 
Chief exports: coffee (23%), meats (18%), 
skins (11%). 

Agricultural products (1948): rice (714,- 
425 metric tons), sugar cane (318,460 
tons), coffee (18,080 tons), vanilla, manioc, 
bananas, maize, coconuts. 

Minerals: graphite (1949 exports: 9,140 
metric tons), mica, phosphates, gold. 

Forest products: gum, medicinal plants, 
rubber, tannins, dyewoods. 


Madagascar, lying off the southeast coast 
of Africa, is the fourth largest island in 
the world, with a length of 995 miles and 
an average width of 250 miles. It remained 
independent under native rulers until 
1885, when it came under French protec- 
tion. French troops conquered the island 
in 1895 and it became a French colony 
the following year. The last native ruler, 
Queen Ranavalona III, was exiled. 


British troops landed on the island May 
5, 1942, during World War II, and an 
armistice with Vichy French forces was 
signed November 5, 1942. The island is ad- 
ministered by a governor general respon- 
sible to the Minister for France Overseas in 
Paris, assisted by a General Assembly. Na- 
tive nationalist outbreaks occurred in 1947, 
and French troops maintained order with 
difficulty. 

The chief occupations are cattle raising 
(1948: 5,603,000 cattle) and agriculture; 
there are several food-processing and tex- 
tile plants. The chief port is Tamatave on 
the east coast; the capital, Tananarive, is 
located on the central plateau. In 1948 
there were 54,378 French and other non- 
native residents, including Hindus, Arabs 
and other Asiatics. The natives, collec= 
tively known as Malagasy, are divided into 
several tribes. Outlying dependencies in- 
slude the islands of Europa, Juan da Nova, 
Bassas da India and Glorieuses. 

The Comoro Islands (800 sq. mi.), form- 
rly a dependency, became an autonomous 
erritory in 1946. 

The climate of Madagascar is generally 
Tropical, with a warm and wet season from 
Tovember to April and a cool, dry season 
he rest of the year. Temperatures vary 
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between 55.5° and 95° (at Tamatave, 80° 
in February, 68° in July). 


REUNION (Bourbon)—Status: Départe- 
ment of Metropolitan France. 

Capital: St. Denis (population: 36,096). 

Prefect: Roland Bechoff. 

Foreign trade (1949): exports, 3,020,500,- 
000 fr. C.F.A.; imports, 3,499,500,000 fr. 
C.F.A. Chief exports: sugar, essential oils 
(geranium oil, oil of vetiver, oil of llang- 
ilang), rum, 

Agricultural 
coffee, maize. 


Discovered by Portuguese navigators in 
the 16th century, the island, then unin- 
habited, was taken as a French possession 
in 1638. It is located about 450 mites east 
of Madagascar, in the Indian Ocean. 


There is no indigenous population. 
About three-quarters of the inhabitants 
are of European origin; the remainder are 
Creoles, mulattoes, Negroes, Indians and 
other Asiatics. Tropical cyclones of hurri- 
cane variety are frequent during the 
change of seasons. Occasionally a raz de 
marée (tidal wave) does great damage. 
Sugar-cane cultivation and the production 
of rum are the principal occupations. 


products: sugar, vanilla, 


TOGO—Status: U. N. trust territory. 

Capital: Lomé (population 30,063). 

Commissioner: Jean Cédile. 

Foreign trade (1949): exports, 844,744,000 
fr. C.F.A.; imports, 1,454,400,000 fr. C.F.A, 


Chief exports: cacao, palm kernels, coffee, 


copra. 
Agricultural products: cacao, palm ker- 
nels and oil, cotton, copra, coffee. 
Mineral: iron ore. 
Forest products: dyewoods, oil palms, 


Togo, a part of the former Slave Coast, 


lies between the British Gold Coast colony” 


and French West Africa. Established as a 
German colony in 1884, the area was di- 
vided as ‘a League mandate by France and 
Britain at the end of World War I, with 
France obtaining two-thirds of the total 
area. It was placed under U. N. trusteeship 
in Dec., 1946. 


Togo is administered by a commissioner 
responsible to the French government, as- 
sisted by an economic and financial coun- 
cil composed of officials, merchants and 
nine elected native delegates. Agriculture 
and grazing are the chief industries. In 
1948, there were 1,082 Europeans. The 
coastline, only 32 miles long, is low, sandy 
and without harbors. 

The coastland climate is hot, humid and 
unhealthful, with wet seasons lasting from 
March to June and from September to No- 
vember, 


Tunisia (Protectorate) 


Ruler ee Sidi Mohammed al-Amin. 
French Resident General: Louis Perillier. 
Prime Minister: Mustapha Saak, 

Principal cities (census 1946): Tunis, 
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364,593 (capital); Sfax, 54,637 (phosphate 
port); Bizerte, 39,327 (seaport and naval 
base); Sousse, 36,566 (seaport). 
Monetary unit: French frane. 
Languages: Arabic, French, Italian. 
Religion: Predominantly Mohammedan. 


HISTORY, Tunisia’ was settled by the 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians in ancient 
times. Except for an interval of Vandal 
conquest in A.D. 439-533, it was part of the 
Roman Empire until the Arab conquest of 
648-69. Then it was ruled by various Arab 
and Berber dynasties until the Turks took 
it in 1570-74. The founder of the present 
dynasty, Hussein ben’Ali, was proclaimed 
sovereign by the occupation troops in 1705 
and later succeeded in making the office 
hereditary, although subject to nominal 
Turkish sovereignty. 


Throughout much of its history, Tunisia 
was essentially a pirate state, preying on 
Mediterranean shipping. In modern times, 
Italy became predominant economically in 
the area, but after French troops occupied 
the area in 1881, the Bey signed a treaty 
acknowledging a French protectorate. 


Following the Allied landings in North 
Africa in 1942, Tunisia became a battle- 
ground with the Axis forces pinched he- 
tween the British 8th Army advancing 
from Libya and the U. S., British and 
French forces from Algeria. The Axis units 
surrendered in May, 1943, and Tunisia was 
turned over to the De Gaulle government. 
On May 15, 1943, the reigning Bey, Sidi 
Mohammed al-Mounsaf, was removed and 
replaced by his cousin, the present ruler. 


Fanned by Arab nationalist agitation 
elsewhere, the Tunisian nationalist party, 
Destour, although banned by the French, 
has intensified its activity in recent years. 
Its aim_is the complete independence of 
Tunisia and its adherence to the Arab 
League. 


GOVERNMENT. Although the Bey is theo- 
tetically sovereign, a French resident gen- 
eral actually controls all military and civil 
affairs, assisted by a cabinet. Local admin- 
istration is conducted by native officials 
under the close supervision of the French. 
The Southern Territory is subject to mili- 
tary administration. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
In 1947, Tunisia’s 589 public and 104 pri- 
vate schools had 154,303 pupils, about a 


third of them French and Italian. The’ 


Great Mosque at Tunis is a Moslem Uni- 
versity. 


Tunisia’s population (by the 1946 cen- 
sus, 87.4 per cent Arab) is concentrated in 
the cities and on the coast. There are 
about 100,000 nomads. 

Agriculture is the chief industry. Over a 
quarter of the arable land is in wheat 
(1949: 547,000 metric tons). Other impor- 


tant crops are barley, oats, corn, sorghum, 


beans and peas. Average annual wine pro- 
duction is about 38,000,000 gallons (1949: 
21,900,000). Average annual olive oil pro- 
duction is about 45,000 metric tons (1949; 
77,000 tons). The Cape Bon region is 
largely devoted to citrus fruits, the south- 
ern oases to dates, In 1948 there were 
1,588,000 sheep, 1,083,000 goats, 341,000 
cattle and 177,000 camels. More than 50,- 
000 sheep and 4,000 tons of wool a year 
are usually exported. 


Leading industries include flour milling, 
oil refining, lead smelting and distilling. 
Native industries include the spinning and 
weaving of wool, and the making of pot- 
tery and leather goods. 


Tunisia, Algeria and France are under a 
single customs union for a number of 
products. Exports in 1949 were valued at 
27,237,100,000 fr.,, of which. 47 per cent 
went to France. They included phosphates 
(14 per cent), olive oil (11. per cent), 
wheat (9 per cent) and wine (7 per cent). 
Imports were valued at 40,297,900,000 fr., of 
which 73 per cent came from France. The 
leading items were. machines and metal 
products (12 per cent), cotton textiles (9 
per cent), refined sugar (7 per cent) and 
petroleum and products (6 per cent). — 


There were 5,408 miles of roads and 1,351 
miles of railway in 1949. Tunis, Bizerte, 
Sousse and Sfax are the principal ports. 


The 1949 budget balanced at 16,343,000,- 
000 fr. State monopolies, including to- 
bacco, provide about 25 per cent of the 
revenue and indirect taxes about half. 


Tunisia’s extremely rich deposits of 
phosphates are mined principally in the 
Gafsa and Kef regions. Production in 1949 
was 1,441,900 metric tons. The iron ore 
is of good quality (1949: 678,600 tons), 
Other minerals are lead (1949: 39,100 tons), 
zinc, mercury, Manganese, copper, salt and 
poor-grade lignite. 


Products derived from Tunisia’s 2,500,000 
acres of forests include lumber, mine props 
and cork. Alfa is exported, mainly to Eng- 
land, for making of paper pulp, About 
20,000 Tunisians work at fishing; the catch 
averages 8,000 tons of fish and 95 tons of 
sponges annually. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Tunisia, at 


the northernmost bulge of Africa, thrusts 
out toward Sicily to mark the division be- 
tween the eastern and western Mediter- 
ranean. It is mountainous in the north, 


covered by plains in the east, and projects — 


southward to the Sahara area, Its princi- 


pal river, the Medjerda, in the north, is 


228 miles long. The climate is Mediter- 
ranean with mean temperature extremes 
at Tunis of 52.7° and 79.2°, Annual rain- 


fall ranges from 24 inches in the north to 


less than five inches in the south, 


; 
’ 
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WESTERN HEMISPHERE 

FRENCH GUIANA (including ININI)— 
Status: Département of Metropolitan 
France. ; 

Capital: Cayenne (population 10,961). 

Prefect: Robert Vignon. 

Foreign trade (1949): exports, 219,300,- 
000 fr.; imports, 1,031,300,000 fr. Chief ex- 
port: gold (71%). 

Agricultural products: bananas, cacao, 
corn, manioc, rice, sugar cane, 

Mineral: gold (1949: 15,017 troy oz.). 


French Guiana, lying north of Brazil and 
east of Surinam (Dutch Guiana) on the 
northeast coast of South America, was first 
- settled in 1626, Penal settlements, embrac- 

“ing the area around the mouth of the 
Maroni River and the Iles du Salut (in- 
cluding Devil’s Island), were founded in 
1852; they are now being disbanded. 


During World War II French Guiana at 
first adhered to the Vichy government, but 
the Free French took over in March, 1943. 
The large and scantily populated territory 
of Inini in the hinterland is adminis- 
tered separately. Economic development is 
extremely backward; transportation is al- 
most entirely by water, conditions are un- 
Sanitary and large quantities of foodstuffs 
must be imported. Gold is the chief export. 


January temperatures average 79°, Sep- 
tember and October temperatures 82°, 
Rainfall is heavy. : 


GUADALOUPE—Status: Département of 
Metropolitan France. 

638) tal: Basse-Terre (population 13,- 

Prefect: Gilbert Philipson. 

Foreign trade (1949): exports, 6,842,400,- 
000 fr.; imports, 6,986,600,000 fr. Chief 
exports: sugar (46%), rum, bananas. 

Agricultural products (1948): sugar (35,- 
000 metric tons), bananas (78,000 tons), 
coffee, cacao, manioc, vanilla, tobacco. 

Guadeloupe, lying in the West Indies 
about 300 miles southeast of Puerto Rico, 
was discovered by Columbus in 1493. 
French colonization began in 1635. It con- 
sists of two large islands, separated by a 
narrow arm. of the sea, and several outly- 
ing smaller islands, Most of the population 
is Negro and mulatto. The largest city and 
chief port is Pointe-4-Pitre (population 
44,551). About half the cultivated area is 
devoted to sugar cane. The manufacturing 
of rum and spirits is the principal indus- 
try. Mean annual temperature is 78°. 


MARTINIQUE—Status: Département of 
Metropolitan France. 

Bee tal; Fort-de-France (population 64,- 
5: 


ve 

Prefect: Christian Laigret. 

Foreign trade (1949): exports, 5,185,000,- 
000 fr.; imports, 8,533,200,000 fr. Chief 
exports: rum (51%), sugar, bananas. 

Agricultural products: sugar (1948: 24,- 
000 metric tons), bananas, pineapples, ca- 
cao, coffee. 

Manufactures: rum, sugar. 


Martinique, lying in the Lesser Antilles 
about 300 miles northeast of Venezuela, 
was probably discovered by Columbus in 
1502 and was taken for France in 1635. 
Following the Franco-German armistice of 
1940 it had a semi-autonomous status 
under the High Commissioner, Admiral 
Georges Robert, until 1943, when he re- 
linquished his authority to the Free 
French. The colony, administered by a gov- 
ernor asSisted by an elected council, is rep- 
resented in the French legislature. The 
population is mainly Negro and mulatto, 
Most of the arable land is devoted to sugar 
cultivation. Fort-de-France, the capital 
and chief commercial center, has an ex- 
cellent harbor. Mean annual temperature 
of the coast region is 80° (77° in January, 
83° in June). 


ST.. PIERRE AND MIQUELON—Status: 
Colony. 

Capital: St. Pierre. 

Administrator: Jean Moisset. 

Foreign trade (1949): exports, 359,900,006 
fr.; imports, 330,700,000 fr. Chief export: 
cod and other fish products. 

The sole remnant of the French colonial 
empire in North America, these islands 
were first occupied by the French in 1660. 
Their only importance arises from prox- 
imity to the Grand Banks (10 mi. south 
of Newfoundland) making them the cen- 
ter of the French Atlantic cod fisheries. 


ASIA 

FRENCH INDIA—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Pondichéry (population 53,101). 

Commissioner: André Ménard. 

Chief exports: peanuts, cotton textiles, 

Agricultural products: peanuts, manioc, 
rice, onions. 

French India is a collective name for the 
scattered French possessions in India—on 
the Coromandel coast are Pondichéry, Ka- 
rikal and Yanaon; on the Malabar coast, 
Mahé. The chief possession is Pondichéry, 
founded by the French in 1674. The gov- 
ernor, responsible to the Minister for 
France Overseas in Paris, is assisted by a 
representative assembly. More than 90 per 
cent of the population of French India is 
Hindu. 

Chandernagor, in Bengal, formerly part 
of French India, was transferred to India 
on May 2, 1950, in accordance with a pop- 
ular referendum. The future status of the 
remainder of the colony is also to be de- 
termined by referendum. 


Indo-Chinese Federation 


High Commissioner: Léon Pignon, 

Ruler, Viét-Nam: Bao Dai. 

King, Cambodia: Norodom Sihanouk, 

King, Laos: Sisavang Vong. 

Principal cities (est. 1949): Saigon, (in- 
cluding port of Cholon), 256,000 (capital, 
Viét-Nam); Hanoi, 160,000 (commercial 


center, Viét-Nam); Pnom-Penh, 128,950 


486 
(capital, Cambodia); Haiphong, 92,000 
(seaport, Viét-Nam). 

Monetary unit: Piaster. 

Languages: Annamese, Cambodian, 
French. 


Religions: Buddhism, Christianity (4%). 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. The Indo- 
Chinese Federation (French Indo-China), 
at the southeast corner of Asia, first met 
the West in the 16th century, when Portu- 
guese traders and missionaries arrived. 
French influence dates from 1787, and in 
the 19th century France received prefer- 
ential treatment for helping the emperor 
of Annam recover his throne. During the 
last half of the century, France gradually 
extended influence over the whole, 


After France fell in 1940, Vichy author- 
ized the entry of Japanese troops, and the 
country became one of the springboards 
for the Japanese campaign against Singa- 
pore. When, in March, 1945, the Japanese 
seized control of the whole country, An- 
ham and Cambodia declared their inde- 
pendence, After the Japanese surrender, 
British and Chinese troops occupied Indo- 
China in the face of a growing national- 
ist movement, and restored order for the 
French authorities, who assumed control 
Officially on March 4, 1946. 

Until the beginning of World War II, 
Indo-China was an administrative federa- 
tion of one colony—Cochin-China; four 
protectorates—Annam, Tongking, Cambo- 
dia and Laos; and a special territory— 
Kwangchowan (returned to China in 
1945). These had various degrees of native 
rule, but the real administrator of each 


unit was the French chief resident. 


Early in 1945, France announced its in- 
tention of organizing the area into five 
states constituting a federal union, with 
the components enjoying limited self-gov- 
ernment under a French governor general 
and the Federation a component part of 
the French Union. France was not able, 
however, to carry out this plan in its en- 
tirety, largely because of difficulties which 
it encountered in Viét-Nam. 

The Republic of Viét-Nam—comprising 
Tongking and the northern part of An- 
nam—had been recognized on March 6, 
1946, as a free state within the Indo- 
Chinese Federation and the French Union. 
Viét-Nam leaders, however, headed by Dr. 


‘Ho Chi Minh, a Communist, demanded a 


greater measure of autonomy and cession 
of the rich rice area of Cochin-China as 
well as southern Annam. The French stead- 
fastly refused to accede to these demands, 
and fighting resumed on Dec. 19, 1946. 

In the spring and summer of 1947, rein- 
forced French troops won control over most 
important points in Viét-Nam, but in mid- 
1950 guerrilla forces still had not been 
cleared from back areas. On June 5, 1948, 
@ new government uniting pro-French 
groups in Annam, Tongking and Cochin- 


‘Information Please Aimonee 


China was set up, and a treaty signed that 
day recognized the unity of the new state 
within the French Union. 

An agreement to implement the treaty, 
signed at Paris March 8, 1949, and effec- 
tive June 14, gave Viét-Nam full internal 
sovereignty and limited diplomatic repre- 
sentation abroad. In April, 1949, the newly 
elected assembly of Cochin-China voted 
to exercise its option of joining the new 
state. On June 14, Bao Dai, former em- 
peror of Annam, proclaimed himself head 
of the new state with French approval. 

Similar agreements in respect to Laos 
and Cambodia were concluded on July 19 
and Nov. 8, 1949, respectively. 

Indo-China is thus made up of the states 
of Viét-Nam, Laos, and Cambodia,’ each 
an independent and self-governing state 
within the French Union. The Union is 
represented in Indo-China by a high com- 
missioner who coordinates services com- 
mon to the three states, such as the fiscal, 
immigration and customs services. The 
high commissioner is represented in each 
state by a commissioner. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Viét-Nam, consisting primarily of the 
densely populated eastern and southeast- 
ern coastal areas, contains about 85 per 
cent of the population of Indo-China. The 
majority of its population is Annamese 
and speaks the Annamese language. The 
kingdom of Cambodia, in the southwest, 
contains part of the Mékong river delta 
and is populated largely by Cambodians, 
who speak their own language. Laos, in 
the west and northwest, is sparsely popu- 


lated by the Laotians and 3 ethnical mi-- 


norities who belong to the Thai, Indo- 
nesian and Chinese races. 

Rice, grown on five-sixths of the culti- 
vated land, employs and feeds most of the 
population, and is normally the leading 
export and chief source of wealth. Produc- 
tion, centered in Cochin-China, ordinarily 
averages up to 4,500,000 tons annually 
(1949: 4,600,000 metric tons). Other crops 
include maize, sugar, cotton, tobacco, tea, 
coffee, peanuts, sweet potatoes and beans. 

Indo-China is largely an exporter of 
raw materials. Its factories are small and 
process goods for local consumption or 
agricultural and forest products for ex- 
port. Most important are the rice and saw 
mills. There are also cotton and silk tex- 
tile factories, sugar refineries, match, ce- 
ment and paper factories. 

Viét-Nam, Cambodia and Laos make up 
a single customs union. Exports in 1949 
were 19,303,500,000 fr.; imports, 66,825,- 
300,000 fr. Chief exports were rubber (31 
per cent), rice (26 per cent) and dried vege- 


tables (5 per cent). Principal customers — 
were France (49 per cent), French Union ~ 


(14 per cent) and Singapore (10 per cent). 
Indo-China has several thousand miles 


of rivers and canals, including the Mékong 


vt 


4 


ridges, wartime attrition and guerrilla 
tivity still hamper traffic. 


__ Mining is most developed in Tongking. 
Output of coal in 1949 was 382,800 metric 
tons. Iron ore, tin, zinc, tungsten, gold, 
phosphates, manganese, bauxite and lead 
are also mined. 
Forests cover 76,570,000 acres of Indo- 
China. The high mountain ranges of the 
north supply valuable tropical hardwood, 
bamboo, lacs and vegetable oil. Laos has 
rich teak forests. Rubber preduction in 
1949 was 43,224 metric tons, about one- 
half the prewar output. The industry cen- 
ters in Cochin-China. Fishing provides a 
major staple food to go with rice. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Extending 
vabout a thousand miles from north to 
south, Indo-China has two great delta re- 
-gions—the Mékong in the south and the 
‘Song Koi in the north. These are separated 
by the Annam Mountains, and to the west 
of them are the mountainous continental 
regions of Laos. The climate is monsoonal, 
with nearly all of the very heavy rainfall 
between May and October; April and May 
are the hottest months (86° to 93.2°). 
Laos, in the interior, is cooler and drier 
than most of Indo-China. 


OCEANIA 

FRENCH PACIFIC SETTLEMENTS—Sta- 
tus: Colony. 
_ Governer: Armand Anziani. 

Capital: Papeete, on Tahiti (population 
(1946: 12,428). 
Foreign trade (1949): exports, 4'72,260,- 
000 fr. 


C.F.P.*; imports, 589,600,000 fr. 
C.F.P. Chief exports: copra, phosphate, 
Vanilla. 
_ Agricultural products: coconuts, sugar, 
vanilla, tobacco. 
___ Mineral: phosphate (exports 1949: 239,- 
532 metric tons). 


_ * Colonies Francaises du Pacifique, equal to 5 \% metro- 
politan francs, 

The term French Pacific Settlements 1s 
applied to the scattered French possessions 
in the eastern Pacific—Mangareva (Gam- 
bier), Makatea, Marquesas Islands, Rapa, 
Rurutu, Rimatara, Society Islands, Tua- 
motu Archipelago, Tubuai and Raivavae— 
which were organized into a single colony 
in 1903. The appointed governor is assisted 
by an administrative council. The princi- 
pal and most populous island—Tahiti, in 
the Society group (pop. 1946: 24,820)— 
was claimed as French in 1768. Plebiscites 

ducted in September, 1940, gave sup- 
rt to the Free French movement of Gen. 
aulle. The natives are mostly Poly- 
ians. The climate of Tahiti is hot and 
d, but not unhealthful. There is no 
w division of seasons, 


A 
Status: Colony. fea TS 
Capital: Nouméa (population 16,000). 
Governor: Pierre Cournarie (also French 
Commissioner General in the Pacific). 
Foreign trade (1949): exports, 426,100,-— 
000 fr. C.F.P.; imports, 711,300,000 fr. C.F.P. 
Chief exports: nickel, chrome ore, coffee, — 
copra, shells, SRS 
Agricultural products: coffee, copr 
corn, cotton, manioc, rice, tobacco. 5 
Minerals (1948): nickel (6,300 metric 
tons, matte); chromite (75,000 tons). 
Sea product: mother-of-pearl. 


New Caledonia (6,533 sq. mi.), lying 
about 1,070 miles northeast of Sydney, Aus 
tralia, was discovered by Captain Jame 


appointed governor and an elective coun- 
cil, also administers the Isle of Pines, the _ 
Wallis Archipelago, the Loyalty Islands, the __ 
Chesterfield Islands, Walpole, the Huon 
Islands, Futuna and Alofi, with a total are 


over in the summer of 1940 by the Free 
French after a bloodless revolution—is o 
of the richest of the Pacific islands in 
mineral resources, particularly nickel and 


and one-fifth Indo-Chinese and Javane: 
A French penal colony was established 
the 19th century. Average temperature 0 
New Caledonia varies between 65° and 72 


NEW HEBRIDES—Status: Anglo-French 
condominium, F 

Capital: Vila (population 1,200). _ 

Foreign trade (1947): exports, £988,403 
imports, £400,512. Chief exports: copra 
cacao. ae 

Agricultural products: coconuts, cacao, 
coffee. 

Sea products: 
sheil. 


The New Hebrides, under joint Anglk 
French administration since 1914, lie 
northeast of New Caledonia. The islands 
about 40 in number, joined the Fr 
French movement after a plebiscite | 
July, 1940. Most of the natives are 
necians of mixed blood; there were 
British and 667 French in 1947. The 
est island is Espiritu Santo (875 sq. mi. 
The French and British high commission- 
ers in the Pacific are represented by 
dent commissioners. x 


trochus and burghaus 


e 


Germany 


HISTORY. Germany, utterly defeate 
World War II, was partitioned into 
separate zones, and although the 
1945 had declared their intention o: 
ing the country as an economic 
seemed evident five years later Bae sh 
Vt Me tis *t + 


iS at a peace conference, the rcs 
Motors agreed in principle to the ultimate 
transfer of the city of K6énigsberg (now 
Kaliningrad) and its adjacent area to the 
- Soviet Union and to the administration by 
_ Poland of former German territories lying 
generally east of the Oder-Neisse line. 


For purposes of control, Germany was 
divided in 1945 into four national occupa- 
tion zones, each headed by a military gov- 
ernor, assisted by appropriate supervisory 
and operating staffs. 


__ Efforts to unify Germany were totally 
_ unsuccessful, and the western powers were 
unable to agree with the U.S.S.R. on any 
fundamental issue. Work of the Allied 
Control Council was hamstrung by re- 
peated Soviet vetoes; and finally, on March 
20, 1948, the U.S.S.R. walked out of the 
Council. Meanwhile, the U. S. and Britain 
had taken steps to merge their zones 
economically (Bizone); and on May 31, 
1948, the U. S., Britain, France and the 
Benelux countries agreed to set up a Ger- 
man state comprising the three western 
zones. At the same time the western pow- 
ers introduced a new German currency. 


The Soviet Union replied to these meas- 
- ures by clamping a blockade on all ground 
_ communications between the western 
zones and Berlin. The western Allies, re- 
fusing to be driven out of the capital, im- 
mediately organized a gigantic airlift to 
_ fly supplies into the beleaguered city. The 
_ results were spectacular, and each month 
saw new flight and cargo records estab- 
_ lished. Before the Russians were finally 
_ forced to lift the blockade on May 12, 1949, 
- 60,000 men were engaged in the airlift, at 
a cost of more than $150,000,000 for the 
U.S. and $50,000,000 for Britain. 


In return for lifting the blockade, the 
_ US.S.R. asked only that the Big Four for- 
_ eign ministers meet again to discuss Ger- 
- man unification. The conference, meeting 
in Paris from May 23 to June 20, 1949, 
ended as usual in a deadlock on questions 
relating to Germany, although it did make 
seeming progress toward agreement on a 

_ peace treaty for Austria, 


German Federal Republic 


| Area: 94,634 square miles. 
Population (census 1946): 
- (predominantly German). 


44,522,900 


. T Density fis square mile: 470.5. 
Allied mmission: John J. Mc- 
Cloy (U.8 wee Sir Ivone Kirkpatrick 


(United Kingdom); André Francois-Poncet 

Pence). 

President: Theodor Heuss. 

- Chancellor: Konrad Adenauer. 

_ Principal cities (census 1946): Hamburg, 

"eee (chi ort); Munich, 738,018 
Warian capital): Essen, 520,592 (steel 


i -.: 


’ vested in the governments of ae ae 


works); Cologne, 489, 812 (irunsportations es 


_ center); Frankfurt am Main, 389,097 (man- 


ufacturing). 
Monetary unit: Deutschemark (@m.). : 
Language: German. 2a 


The German Federal Republic came into 
formal existence on Sept. 21, 1949, when 
the Allied High Commission turned over — 
to it the administration of the U. S., Brit- 
ish and French zones of occupation co) 
Germany. Its creation marked the cul- 
mination of the Anglo-U. S.-French policy 
of progressively handing back to Germany 
its sovereignty and of modifying and re- 
ducing the restrictions and limitations o 
its industry. Preliminary steps reflectin 
this policy were: (1) the Anglo-U. S. agree 
ment which took effect Jan. 1, 1947, pro-— 
viding that the U. S. and British zones — 
should be treated as a single area for a 
economic purposes; and (2) the promulga 
tion on Feb. 9, 1948, of a new bizona’ 
charter providing for an economic council 
of 104 members to control all economic 
affairs in the U. S. and British zones. 


On April 8, 1949, the Allied governments 
approved the terms of the Occupation 
Statute defining the basis for the merger 
of the U. S., British and French zones. On 
May 8, the German constituent assembly 
at Bonn approved a Basic Law or consti: 
tution for western Germany; it came int 
force on May 23, after approval by the 
Landtage of the 11 constituent Lander. 


ocratic party, as chancellor. Bonn was se: 
lected as the federal capital on Nov. 3. 


GOVERNMENT. Supreme authority 


headed by three high commissioners, on 
being designated by each of the gove 


defined in the Occupation Statute wi! 
took effect Sept. 21, 1949. Subject to 
provisions of the statute, the republic 


lative, executive and judicial powers 
accordance with the Basic Law and the 
respective constitutions. Any law of 
republic is, however, subject to veto A 


ament and demilitarization, Ruhr con’ rol, 
reparations, decartelization, and sec 4 
of Allied occupation forces. 


republic provides for a federal f 
government headed by a president 
every 5 years by a federal conventio 


tape 


parliament consists of a Bundestag whose 
members are elected every 4 years by pop- 
ular vote and a Bundesrat whose members 
are appointed by the Ldnder governments. 
Actual executive power is in the hands of 
the cabinet, answerable to the Bundestag 
and headed by a chancellor appointed by 
‘the president, subject to the right of the 
Bundestag to elect a chancellor of its own 
preference. Provision was made for the 
accession of Ldnder in the Soviet zone. Any 
amendment of the Basic Law requires the 
express approval of the Allied High Com- 
mission before becoming effective. Each 
sonstituent Land must have a republican 
form of government with an assembly 
elected by universal suffrage. 

_ The party standing in the Bundestag 
as follows: Christian Democrats 139, 
jocialists 131, Free Democrats 52, Com- 
munists 15, others 34. 


Area, Population 
(sq. mi.) (census 1946) 
87,723 22,344,900 
~ 15,405 5,004,400 
3s 41,506 17,174,000 
~ Total 94,634 44,522,900 


EDUCATION. By the end of World War II 
ractically all formal education was dis- 
ed in Germany, but there was a grad- 
return to normality. Education still 
inued to be hampered, however, by 
ding, textbook and paper shortages and 
he difficulty of finding able and polit- 
lly reliable teachers. The British and 
ones had 27,077 elementary and sec- 
d schools in 1947 with 6,896,861 pu- 
The French zone (including the Saar) 
861 elementary and secondary schools 
_ 951,450 pupils. Western Germany had 
niversities with 71,672 students in 1948. 


re miles) of western Germany’s total 
is arable, Agriculture is characterized 
nixed farming, the climate and the 
oil permitting cultivation of a variety of 
ps and most types of livestock. Rye and 
oes are staple crops in the north; 
and sugar beets, in the central 
s. The northwestern and southern 
e noted for dairying, while the west 
shief fruit- and wine-producing re- 
on. The soil is generally poor, and high 
rop yields are dependent upon large-scale 
of fertilizers, 
Production data for western Germany 
Py de ‘ 


< 


(including the Saar) are as follows 


. Saar had 10,643,000 cattle, 5,616,000 hogs, 


sands of metric tons): 
1948 


7 1947 
Wheat 1,229 2,749 
Rye 2,023 2,749 
Barley 701 858 
Oats 1,696 1,922 
Potatoes 14,411 23,547 20,875£ 
Sugar beets 2,870 4,709 4,035t 
* Preliminary. + Including mixed grain. } Excluding 
the Saar. 


In Dec., 1948, western Germany and the ~ 


2,362,000 sheep, 1,577,000 horses and 25,- 
088,000 poultry. 


Western Germany is not self-sustaining 
in food. Difficulties stem to a considerable 
extent from the fact that Poland now con- 
trols the area east of the Oder-Neisse, 
which contained 28 per cent of prewar Ger- 
many’s arable land and produced about 25 
per cent of its food. Moreover, the popula- 
tion west of the Oder-Neisse is now al- — 
most as large as that of all Germany in 
1936. : 


INDUSTRY. Western Germany's industry is 
well-developed and highly diversified. It — 

accounted for about two-thirds of Ger- 
many’s prewar industrial production and 
for a large part of iron and steel produc- 
tion, In May, 1949, the Anglo-U. 8S. bizone 
had 42,129 industrial establishments em- 
ploying 10 persons or more (excluding the a 
building, gas and electricity industries), 
with total employment of 3,903,436, of 
whom 21 per cent were employed in the 
production of machinery and vehicles and 
17 per cent in the metallurgical and metal- 
products industries. The French zone had 
6,797 industrial establishments (including 
the building, gas and electricity industries) — 
employing 464,326 persons. i 


PRODUCTION, WESTERN GERMANY* | 


(monthly averages, in thousands 
of metric tons) ae 


1949 


1947 1948 

Pig iron and 

ferroalloys 189 389 595 
Steel ingots 

and castings 255 463 763 | 
Passenger cars 0.87 2.50F 8.677 
Cement 2254 465 105 a 
Cotton yarn 5.48t 8.55f 19.00 
Wool yarn 2.064 2.904 5.42 
Rayon yarn 0.914 2.144 3.75 


* Excluding the Saar. + Units. t¢ Anglo-U.8, bizone. 


Steel production is limited by agreement — 
among the occupying powers to 11,100,000 
tons per year; and production of war ma- 
terial, some light metals, synthetic 
ber, synthetic gasoline and oil, and cel 
types of machine tools is prohibited. 
dustrial production reached 100 per cent 
of the 1937 level in March, 1950. 


TRADE. Western Germany is | 


fn 


_ area which now comprises the republic are 
as follows (in millions of U. S. dollars) : 


1947 1948 1949 
Exports 349 706 1,129 
4 Imports 828 1,581 2,248 
- COMMUNICATIONS. German railway 


trackage and rolling stock, as well as the 
canal system, were largely destroyed during 
World War II, and the lack of adequate 
_ transportation seriously hindered German 
_-economic recovery. In May, 1949, the rail 
- network of the Anglo-U. S. bizone had a 
total length of 15,950 miles, all publicly 
owned. Civil air traffic is handled by for- 
_ eign air lines, Germany being prohibited 
from establishing its own lines. As of July, 
1949, the west German merchant fleet con- 
sisted of about 1,100 small ships (none 
_ over 1,500 tons), with total gross registered 
tonnage of 270,000. The principal seaports 
are Hamburg and Bremen. 


B, Inland waterway transportation is of 

- great importance. Over half the traffic is 
carried on the Rhine River, which links 

_the Ruhr area with Belgian and Dutch 
ports. Shipping on the Rhine is controlled 

by the Central Commission of the Rhine 
—an international body composed pro- 
visionally of U. S., British, French, Swiss, 
Dutch and Belgian representatives—which 
Was reconvened in October, 1945. 


FINANCE. The west German pudget for 
_ the fiscal year 1950-51 estimated total rev- 
- enue at Dm. 11,375,000,000 and expenditure 
at Dm. 12,230,000,000. New taxes were pro- 
posed to cover the deficit. About 80 per 
cent of the expenditures was earmarked 
_ for occupation costs, expenditures attribut- 
- able to World War II (e.g., pensions) and 
- unemployment compensation. 


NATURAL RESOURCES. Aside from rich 
deposits of coal and potash, western Ger- 
- Many’s mineral wealth is not considerable. 
The Ruhr, Krefeld and Aachen districts 
(mostly located in the British zone) con- 
_ stitute one of the world’s greatest coal 
mining regions, with prewar reserves es- 
_ timated at 65,520,000,000 tons. Production 
in this area (about 78 per cent of total 
' prewar production) is handicapped by the 
_ prevalence of thin seams, but distribution 
is favored by easily accessible natural 
waterways and efficient canals. Known pe- 
- troleum resources are meager, and supplies 
of iron ore, copper, lead and zinc are in- 
‘sufficient for domestic needs. Mineral pro- 
duction (excluding the Saar) was as fol- 
lows in 1949: coal, 103,236,000 metric tons; 
nite, 82,370,000 tons; iron ore, 9,108,000 
tons; crude potash, 5,276,000 tons. 
_ About 23 per cent of the total area of 
western Germany is covered by commercial 
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forests, which yi mber as well as ma 
terial for paper, wood fiber, cellulose and 
other products. : 
TOPOGRAPHY. The northern plain, the 
central hill country and the southern 
mountain district constitute the main 
physical divisions of western Germany. The 
Bavarian plateau in the southwest averages = 
1,600 feet above sea level, but to the west, _ 
in the Black Forest, it reaches 9,721 feet 
in the Zugspitze, the highest point in 
Germany. ae 


There are several important navigab 
rivers. In the south the Danube, rising in 
the Black Forest, flows east across Bavaria 
into Austria. The other important rive 
flow north. The Rhine, which rises ; 
Switzerland and flows across the Nether-_ 
lands in two channels to the North Sea, 
is navigable by smaller ocean-going vess 
as far as Cologne. The Rhine and the Elbe, 
which also empties into the North Sea, are 
navigable within Germany for ships of 400 — 
tons. The Weser, flowing into the North ~ 
Sea, and the Main and Mosel (Moselle), — 
both tributaries of the Rhine, are also im- 
portant, ae 


climate of western Europe and the co 
tinental climate farther east. The avera 
summer temperature is 60° to 62°. 
sheltered mountain valleys of the so 
enjoy a more temperate climate, especial 
the valley of the Rhine above Mainz. Rain- — 
fall is heaviest in the south and west (over 
80 inches). i 


German Democratic Republic 


Area: 41,700 square miles. peer 
Population (census 1946): 
(predominantly German). 
Density per square mile: 415.2. ig 
Chairman, Soviet Control Commissio 
Marshal Vassili Chuikov. 
President: Wilhelm Pieck. 
Premier: Otto Grotewohl. lee 
Principal cities (census 1946): Leipzig, 
608,111 (trading, publishing center); Dres-— 
den, 463,032 (railway center, Elbe port); 
Chemnitz, 250,000 (textiles); Magdeburg 
236,000 (iron and steel products); Hall a 
der Saale, 223,000 (railway center). 
Monetary unit: Ostmark. 


The so-called German Democratic | 
public comprises the Soviet zone of oc 
pation of Germany. It was proclaime: 
Oct. 7, 1949, with its seat at Berlin, o 
basis of a constitution adopted Ma 
1949, by a people’s congress chosen un 
a plebiscite arrangement in elections 
in the Soviet zone and eastern Be! 
May 15 and 16, 1949, The congress el 
a@ people’s council (Volksrat) which 
transformed on Oct. 7 into a prov 
people’s chamber (Volkskammer).. 
ber of the states (Ldnderkamm 
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nominated on Oct, 10, and on Oct. 11 both 

chambers elected Communist-leader Wil- 
helm Pieck as president of the republic 
_ and Otto Grotewohl as minister-president 
or premier. The constitution is soviet in 
nature and the government is under com- 
plete Communist domination. Soviet gov- 
ernment supervision is exercised by the 
Soviet Control Commission. 


_ The republic lies largely between the 
Elbe and Oder rivers, including most of 
_ Brandenburg, Mecklenburg and the indus- 
trial Saxon and Thuringian lands. 


About 22 per cent of the population is 
engaged in agricultural pursuits and the 
area is almost self-sufficient in foodstuffs. 
Postwar yields have, however, suffered from 
droughts and shortages of fertilizer. Recent 

oduction data are as follows (in thou- 
ands of metric tons) : 


1947 1948 1949 
483 999 926 
1,418 1,941 2,025 
893 809 Saat 
3,122 4,583 3,775 
8,055 12,408 12,500 


In December, 1948, there were an esti- 
mated 3,202,000 cattle, 2,100,000 hogs and 


_ Most of the industrial establishments, 
particularly in heavy industry, have been 
tionalized. The area accounted for 26 per 
% of prewar Germany’s industrial pro- 
ion, ranking first in textiles, paper and 
p and ceramics and glass (especially 
optical glass produced by the famous Jena 
: rks). Total production in 1948 was esti- 

nated at 55 to 60 per cent of the 1936 
level. A Two-Year Plan inaugurated in 
1949 had the object of raising the volume 
of production to 81 per cent of the 1936 
by the end of 1950. Unofficial produc- 
data for 1948 are as follows: pig iron, 
00 metric tons; raw steel, 191,700 tons; 
tic soda, 80,000 tons; rayon and staple 
er, 61,700 tons; yarn and thread, 80,000 


Foreign trade is carried on through gov- 
roment-owned trading companies. Trade 
onfined largely to Europe. Important 
ports include coal, iron and steel and 
m and forestry products; exports in- 
lignite and crude potash. 

ilways, highways and inland water- 
S were reported in 1950 to be inade- 
e to meet the demands of the area’s 
economy. The rehabilitation and expansion 
f transport facilities is being emphasized 
n connection with the Two-Year Plan. 
The area is not rich in minerals. It has 
ly minor deposits of coal (1948 produc- 
2,840,000 metric tons) and deposits 
‘on ore are scanty and of low quality 
47: 280,000 tons). It does have impor- 
it deposits of lignite (1948: 113,000,000. 
tons) and crude potash (1948: 823,000 


A 


‘The 1950 budget estimated 
Dm. 17,680,000,000 and expenditur 
17,526,000,000. / 


Most of the area is part of a low plain, — 
The climate is temperate for the most part. — 


renue- 
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Berlin a 
Area: 344 square miles, — 
Population (est. June 1, 1949): 3,729,300. — 


Berlin, the capital of prewar Germany, is 
surrounded by the German Democratic Re- — 
public. It is occupied by the forces of the 
U. S., the U. K., France and the U.S.S.R., _ 
each having its own sector of occupation. 
The three western sectors contain 55 per 
cent of the area and 63 per cent of the 
population. 


The supreme authority in western Berlin 
is exercised by the Allied High Commis- 
sion; its representatives constitute a tri- 
partite Kommandatura which has respon- 
sibility for the exercise of the powers 
reserved to the occupation forces under — 
the Berlin Charter, a document analogous — 
to the west German Occupation Statute. — 
Other powers of government are exercised _ 
by the Berlin city government, consisting 
of a city assembly elected by popular vote 
and a magistrat (city council) chosen by 
the assembly. 


Supreme authority in the eastern sector 
of Berlin is exercised by the Soviet Control ; 
Commission. Powers not exercised by itor 
by the German Democratic Republic are 
in the hands of a “rump” city government, 
which proclaimed itself in power on Nov. 
30, 1948, ; 


The Saar 


Area: 898 square miles, 
Population (est.): 874,000. 
Density per square mile: 973.3. 
Premier: Johannes Hoffman. fa 
Principal city: Saarbriicken (est. pop. 
135,000), 
Monetary unit: French franc. 


The Saar is an industrial and mining 
region lying on Germany’s western fron- 
tier north of Lorraine. Under the Treaty © 
of Versailles it was detached from Ger- 
many and placed under the administration — 
of the League of Nations, its coal mines - 
being transferred to France. It voted in 
Jan., 1935, for reunion with Germany. 


Part of the French zone of occupation 
after World War II, it now has, under 
agreements with France, legislative, execu- 
tive and judicial autonomy, subject to the 
reserved powers of France in foreign rela- 
tions, defense, and the maintenance of the 
economic, monetary and customs uni 
between it and France. Under its cons 
tion it has a popularly elected diet o 
members, to which the cabinet headed 
the premier is responsible. There is no I 
of state as such.. : : 
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Mar. 3, 1950, the mines are under French 
management with some Saar participation, 
an annual royalty being paid to the Saar 
by France. Production in 1949 was 14,270,- 
000 metric tons of coal, 1,584,000 tons of 
pig iron and ferroalloys and 1,752,000 tons 
of steel ingots and castings. 


Greece (Kingdom) 
es (Hellas) 


z Area: 51,182 square miles.* 

Population (est, 1948)*: 7,840,000; (1940, 
excluding Dodecanese: Greek, 92.8%; 
Turkish, 3.8%; Macedonian, 1.3%; Span- 
ish, 1%; others, 1.1%). 

Density per square mile: 153.2%. 

Sovereign: King Paul I. 

3 Premier: Sophocles Venizelos. 

-- Principal cities (est. 1940): Athens 
(Athenai), 392,781 (capital); Piraeus (Pei- 
raievs), 284,079 (port of Athens); Salonika 

_ (Thessalonike), 236,524 (seaport); Patras 

= eed 61,278 (seaport); Kavalla, 49,980 

seaport; tobacco). 

Monetary unit: Drachma. 

Languages: Greek, Turkish. 

Religions: Greek Orthodox, 96%; Mo- 

 hammedan, 2%; Jewish, 1.1%; others, .9%. 

3 * Including Dodecanese. 


_ HISTORY. Rugged, mountainous Greece— 
ancient cradle of one of the world’s great 
_ civilizations—suffered cruelly in World War 
II and emerged as a land torn by civil war 
- between its right and left political ele- 
‘ments, while complete economic chaos 
~ reigned. World attention was focused on 
the little country (about the size of North 
- Carolina) in 1946-49 as it became a center 
of political struggle between the Soviet 
Union and the bloc of western nations 
which opposed further Russian expansion. 
| Ancient Greece, with a recorded history 
going back to 776 B.c., reached the peak of 
its glory in the 5th century B.c., and by the 
middle of the 2nd century B.c., it had de- 
clined to the status of a Roman province. 
It remained within the Eastern Roman 
Empire until Constantinople fell to the 
Crusaders in 1204. In 1453, the Turks took 
Constantinople, and by 1460 Greece was a 
Turkish province. The insurrection made 
famous by the poet Lord Byron broke out 
in 1821, and in 1827 Greece was set up an 
independent nation, with sovereignty guar- 
- anteed by Britain, France and Russia. 
Prince Otto of Bavaria was recognized as 
4 king five years later, but he was ousted 
by a revolution in 1862. Prince William of 
Denmark, as George I, succeeded him. 

Up to this time Greece consisted only of 
the Peloponnesus and the lower part of 
the peninsula north of the Gulf of Corinth, 
Britain gave Greece the Ionian Islands in 
1864, and Thessaly was added in 1881. 


Greek success in the Balkan Wars of 191 
13 brought the addition of Macedon 
Epirus, Crete and many Aegean Islands, In _ 
World War I, Greece kept a precarious neu 
trality until June, 1917, when King Con- — 
stantine (who had succeeded George I in 

1913) was forced to abdicate in favor of hi 
second son, Alexander. Greece then er 
tered the war on the Allied side. By thi 
Treaty of Sévres, Greece was awarde 
Thrace and part of Asia Minor. Turkey, — 
however, drove the Greeks out of Smyrna 
in 1922. rg 


Greece was proclaimed a republic — 
March 25, 1924, and there followed strife 
and dissension between Royalists and R 
publicans, although fair order was main.- 
tained during the premierships of Ele 
therios Venizelos from 1928 to 1933. = 


In 1935, the people voted for the returr 
of King George II, who had abdicated in 
1924 after a short rule. In April, 1936 
General John Metaxas became premier and % 
by August he had abolished parliament — 
and set up a dictatorship. : Be 

Greece was invaded by the Italians 
1940. By April, 1941, the Greeks not onl 
had driven the Italians out of Greece but 
were well into Albania. The Germans cam 
to Mussolini’s rescue, invaded Greece from 


the nation. The government, which 
fied the country, returned in Oct., 1944, 
following Greece’s liberation by British 
forces. In less than two months, all tt 
EAM (National Liberation Front) mi 
ters, decided leftists, resigned from the 
government, 


1945, Three short-lived premierships 
lowed until the elections of March 3 
1946, gave a majority of Assembly seats 
the Populist (Royalist) party. Its lea 
Constantine Tsaldaris, became premi 
April 18, 1946. However, all the 1 
groups boycotted the March elections, and 
the depredations of armed bands of 
munists and Royalists continued. — 

The country approved the retur 
George II by a large majority in a | 
scite held Sept. 1, 1946. The king reti 
on Sept. 28 but died April 1, 1947, and 
succeeded by his brother Paull. = 

An important recent development 
troubled Greece has been the extensior 
U. S. financial and technical assistance 
supervised by a U. S. mission. In May, 194 
the U. S. appropriated $300,000,000 — 
Greek aid. ein) 

U. 8. supplies enabled Greek fo 


make good progress against the Communist 
guerrillas, and the cessation of hostilities 
Was announced on Oct. 16, 1949. 


_ U.S. aid has also had a stabilizing effect 
on perennially unstable Greek politics. 
Tsaldaris’ right-wing cabinet yielded in 
Jan., 1947, to a coalition headed by De- 
-metrios Maximos. On Sept. 7, with U. S. 
approyal, Themistocles Sophoulis, veteran 
Liberal leader, took over at the head of a 
‘Liberal-Populist cabinet with Tsaldaris as 
deputy premier. The aged Sophoulis sur- 
vived several Cabinet crises but died June 
24, 1949. He was succeeded by Alexander 
Diomedes, who kept the coalition cabinet 
with several minor changes. Elections held 
Mar. 5, 1950, resulted in a centrist victory; 
in deference to U. S. insistence upon a 
strong government, Nicholas Plastiras was 
amed premier on Apr. 14 at the head of a 
abinet commanding a majority in parlia- 
aent. However, he gave way to an all- 
Liberal cabinet, formed by Sophocles 
Venizelos on Aug. 21 and broadened to 
include Social Democrats and Populists on 
melee 


WVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Greece is a 
stitutional hereditary monarchy. Nom- 
al executive power is vested in the king, 
‘ , the government is administered by a 
Council of Ministers, headed by the pre- 
mier, which must enjoy the Assembly’s 
Bg fidence. Under the terms of the 1947 
U.S. loan, U. S. officials are advising vari- 
ilepartments of the government, which 
oted for its inefficiency. 


e sovereign, Paul I, was born Dec. 14, 
and was married Jan. 9, 1938, to 
tincess Frederika Louise of Brunswick. 
they have one son, Prince Constantine, 
orn June 2, 1940 (the heir apparent), and 
two daughters. 
litary service is compulsory. U. S. aid 
48 made possible an increase in army 
gth from 120,000 to 132,000; the Na- 
onal Guard was also increased from 30,- 
00 to 50,000. Greek forces, which were ad- 
ise by a U. S. military mission, were 
emobilized to some extent following the 
ssation of hostilities with the guerrillas 
Oct., 1949. The Royal Hellenic Navy in 
ad one cruiser, 10 destroyers, 6 sub- 
Ss and numerous smaller craft. 


AL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
ucation is compulsory for all children 
veen the ages of 7 and 12. Illiteracy 
estimated at 38 per cent in 1940, In 
947-48, there were 8,701 elementary 
thools with 985,000 pupils, 374 secondary 
hools with 134,671 pupils and 2 univer- 
ies (Athens and Salonika) with 1,600 
ts. 


‘The predominant religion is Greek Or- 
hodox, the religion of the state, but all 
alths are tolerated. 
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About three-quarters of the populatio 
engages in agricultural pursuits, aithough — 
only one-fifth of the land is arable. Agri- | 
cultural production in 1950 was nearer to 
prewar levels than was any other phase of 
the economy, but the country was still de- 
pendent on food imports. The greater part 
of the cultivated area is devoted to cereals: 
wheat (1949: 720,000 metric tons), barley 
(130,000 tons) and corn (240,000 tons). 
There are also olive trees, vines, tobacco ; 
(1948: 36,740 metric tons) and currants. — 
Olive oil production in 1949 was about 
150,000 tons. The principal fruits are 
oranges, lemons, figs, mandarins, apples { 


and pears. At the beginning of 1949, there 
were 6,631,000 sheep, 674,000 cattle and 
518,000 hogs. Wool production in 1949 was 
8,800 short tons. 


Development of large-scale Greek manu- 
facturing is blocked by lack of coal re- 
sources and of capital. The most valuable 
products are textiles, chemicals and food ~ 
items. Among other processed or manu- — 
factured products are olive oil, wine, 
spirits, flour, carpets, leather, cigarettes 
and building materials. Postwar industrial 
rehabilitation has proceeded slowly, ham- q 
pered by war damage and subsequent in- — 
ternal strife. 


Postwar trade has been financed largely — 
by U. S. aid. Exports in 1948 totaled 449,- 
864,000,000 drachmas and imports, 2,196,- 
019,000,000 drachmas. Principal exports 
were horticultural products, especially to- 
bacco and currants, 65 per cent; oilseeds 
and vegetable (largely olive) oil, 12 per 
cent; and wine, 6 per cent. Chief customers 
were Britain, 22 per cent; Italy, 15 per 
cent; and the U. 5S., 14 per cent. Chief sup- — 
pliers were the U. S., 51 per cent; Britain, 
8 per cent; 4nd Germany, 4 per cent. 


The large prewar merchant marine, com- _ 
prising 589 ships of 1,812,723 tons and 710 
sailing vessels of 55,417 tons, played a vital — 
part in the national economy. World War _ 
II shipping losses amounted to 1,178,000 } 
tons; the merchant marine on June 1, 1948, — 
totaled 287 steamers of 1,284,121 gross tons, 
and 408 sailing ships. The chief ports are 
Piraeus (for Athens) and Salonika, 


. Railway mileage in 1949 totaled 1,615; 
highway mileage in Dec., 1949, 10,378, — 
about 60 per cent of which was in poor — 
condition. Reconstruction of the transport — 
system, financed by U. S. aid, was com- — 
pleted in 1949; it included extensive work 4 
on highways, port and dry-dock facilities, 
railways and bridges. i; 
Postwar inflation has been severe and is 
still unchecked. The budget for the fiscal 
year 1949-50 estimated revenues at 3,953,- 
300,000,000 drachmas and expenditures at 
5,748,000,000,000 drachmas. The deficit : 
to be met in part by 1,650,000, 
drachmas from E.C.A. counterpart f 
Greek minerals are varied but are 


( es, magnesite, 
: _ lead, bauxite, molybdenum, em- 
ry, Marine salt and the- country’s famous 
marble. A fifth of the country is forested, 
largely with pine, fir and oak. Resin and 
turpentine are main forest products. The 
principal sea product is sponges. 


- TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. North cen- 
tral Greece, Epirus and western Macedonia 
all are mountainous. The main chain of 
the Pindus Mountains rises to 9,000 feet in 
places, separating Epirus from the plains 
of Thessaly. Greek Thrace is mostly a low- 
_-land region separated from European 
_- Turkey by the lower Maritsa River. The 
area of the mainland is 41,328 square miles. 

_ Among the many islands are the Ionian 
-- group off the west coast, 742 square miles 
_ in area; the Cyclades group to the south- 
east, 996 square miles; other islands in the 
eastern Aegean, including Lesbos, Samos 
and Khios, 1,486 square miles; and Crete, 
the fourth largest Mediterranean island, 
3;199 square miles. Crete, largely moun- 

_ tainous, is about 160 miles in length, with 
_ a width varying from 7 to 35 miles. 


The Dodecanese (area 1,035 sq. mi.), a 
group of 13 islands in the Aegean Sea near 
_ the coast of Asia Minor, were: ceded to 
Greece by the 1947 Italian peace treaty 
and formally transferred on March 7, 1948. 


The Greek climate is varied but generally 
_ similar to that of other Mediterranean 
countries. The maritime regions have a 
_ temperate climate, with short winters and 
- little snow or frost. In the uplands the 
- winters are long and severe. Precipitation 
' is heaviest in the mountains. Mean tem- 
perature at Athens is about 63°, with maxi- 
~ mum of 99° in July and minimum of 31.5° 
- in January. The summer heat is moderated 
‘by sea breezes and cool northerly winds 
from the mountains. 


Guatemala (Republic) 
(Reptiblica de sim hes 


Area: 45,452 square mil 

Population (est. 1948): "3,117,000 In- 

yee 60%; white, §%; mixed and other, 

35%). 

. Density per square mile: 81.7. 

_ . President: Juan José Arévalo. 

Principal cities (census 1940): Guate- 
mala City, 163,826; est. 1946, 225,000 (capi- 
_ tal); Quezaltenango, 33,538 (coffee, sugar); 
- Puerto Barrios, 15, "84 (chief Atlantic 
_ port); Zacapa, 14, 443 Sra livestock). 

_ Monetary unit: Quetzal 

_ Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 

STORY AND GOVERNMENT. Once the 
‘site of the ancient Mayan civilization, 
Guatemala was conquered by Spain in 1524 
d for the next 300 years was the major 


ers of the Central American Union in 1823, 
and in 1839 set itself up as a republic. 
From 1898 to 1920 the dictator, Manuel 
Estrada Cabrera, ran the country, and from 
1931 to 1944, General Jorge Ubico Casta- 
fieda was the “strong man.” In July, 1944, 
the National Assembly elected General 
Federico Ponce president, but he was over 
thrown in October, and in December Dr, 

Juan José Arévalo was elected as the head 
of a leftist regime which has continued to 

press its reform program in the face of 
conservative resistance. He took office on 
March 15, 1945. 


The eastern border is the onjecte of d 
pute with Great Britain; in Feb., 1948, two 
British cruisers were dispatched to British” 
Honduras to meet threatened attacks by 
Guatemala. 


The Constitution of 1945 provides th 
& president shall be elected every six years 
by direct popular vote and cannot succeec 
himself immediately. Legislative power is 
vested in a unicameral National Assembly 
whose 68 members are popularly elected — 
for four-year terms, half the members b 
ing elected every two years. Guatemala hi 
an army of 22,000 and a small air force. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 
Education, advanced under Ubico, is fr 
and compulsory. In 1947, a total of 189,95 
pupils attended the 3,290 primary schoo 
while 62 secondary schools had total e 
rollment of 8,916 students. The Universit Ve 
of Guatemala is located in Guatems 
City. The government began a literac 
campaign in 1946, providing 500 adult 
ters to augment the existing school s} te: 


Most of the ruling class is drawn 
the 5 per cent of the population th 
white. Spanish is the official language, 
at least eighteen Indian dialects 
spoken, The Indians are the chief la 
supply. zee 

Agriculture engages 90 per cent of 
temalans. Coffee accounts for a fifth of 
cultivated land and a large part of 
exports. Recent foreign-trade data ar 
follows (in millions of quetzales) : 


1947 1948 
Exports 52.0 50.1 
Imports 567.3 68.4 


In 1948, the U. S. took 89 per cent of 1 
exports and supplied 76 per cent of ' 
imports. Chief exports were coffee (62 p 
cent) and bananas (21 per cent). Impor 
included flour, petroleum Preece i 
textiles and clothing. 


Guatemalan manufacturing is sm 
local. The country has 600 miles of p 
railway connecting the coasts, 280 mile: 
private railway and 4,800 miles of | 
ways. Puerto Barrios, on the nue 


is the main port of entry, and is linked by 

rail to the capital. ; 
The national budget for 1949-50 pro- 

_ Vided for expenditure of $41,496,265, and 
_ the national debt in May, ‘1948, was 
$3,845,695. F 
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_ Guatemala has reserves of gold, silver, 
lead, tin, copper, mercury, coal, antimony, 
Salt, chromite and sulfur, but many of 
these minerals exist in insufficient quantity 
to justify exploitation, and only lead and 
chromite are produced commercially. : 


_ The country’s vast forests, mostly in the 
_ Petén region, yield chicle for chewing gum, 

cinchona bark, a small amount of rubber, 
and dyewoods and cabinet woods, such as 
edar, mahogany and logwood. About 15,- 
000,000 acres are in hardwoods and 3,000,- 
000 acres in softwoods. 


‘TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of 
suatemala is mountainous, with many 
olcanic peaks, including Tajumulco, 13,- 
feet high and the loftiest in Central 
merica, The northern part is the great 
in of Petén, largely uncultivated, 
sparsely populated, and geographically part 
the Yucatén peninsula. The narrow 
sific slope, well watered and fertile, is 
he most densely populated and the most 
ductive part of Guatemala. The climate 
hot and humid on the coasts, with 
Vy rainfall, but is temperate in the 
_ highlands. The rainy season lasts from 
_ May to October in the interior, and often 
until December on the coast. January is 
the coldest month and May the warmest. 

i 5 
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Haiti (Republic) 

(République d’Haiti) 

a: 10,748 square miles. 

opulation (est. 1949): 3,550,000 (Negro, 

%; mulatto, 5%). 

ensity per square mile: 330.3. 

President: Paul E. Magloire. 

incipal cities (est.): Port-au-Prince, 

000 (capital, chief port); Gonaives, 
000 (farming district); Cap Haitien, 15,- 

0 (Seaport); Les Cayes, 15,000 (seaport, 

metary unit: Gourde. 

guage: French. 

igion: Roman Catholic. 

STORY. Haiti, the only Negro republic 

the Western hemisphere, occupies the 

rn third of the island of Hispaniola, 

1ich was discovered by Columbus in 1492. 

olitical past is stormy, and today it is 
smallest and most thickly populated of 

e American republics, a nation beset by 
racy and poverty. 

ter successive Spanish and French 

ation, Haiti became a kingdom in 

under Toussaint L’Ouverture, a Negro 

er. He was later captured by the French 

i died in prison, but the kingdom lasted 


and declared its independence in 18 
coming a republic in 1820. In 1822 
took over all of Hispaniola, and carried on 
until 1843, when the eastern two-thirds of 
the island revolted and established the 
Dominican Republic. Today the island is — 
the only one in the world containing two 
sovereign nations. 


Decades filled with revolution, corrup- 
tion and disease came to a bloody climax 
in 1911-15, when Haiti had seven presi- 
dents in four years. After the assassina- 
tion of the last one, United States Marines 
moved in. By a 1916 treaty, the United 
States agreed to help administer the coun- 
try until the Haitians proved themselves 
capable of orderly self-government, The 
last Marines left in 1934, but a U. S. fiscal 
expert continued to supervise customs un- 
til 1941. On January 11, 1946, President 
Elie Lescot was driven from the country 
by revolution, and a three-man military 
junta took over until the election of Pres- 
ident Dumarsais Estimé on Aug. 16, 1946. _ 
He was ousted in 1950 and succeeded after 
new elections by Paul E. Magliore. 


GOVERNMENT. Normally the president is 
elected for six years by two-thirds vote 
of the National Assembly. That body con- 
sists of a 37-member Chamber of Deputies, 
elected for four years by popular vote; and 
a 21-member Senate elected for six years. 
The Garde d’Haiti, about 5,000 strong, 
serves as army and police force. , 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. _ 
Most Haitians are descended from African 
slaves. Their illiteracy rate is estimated at . 
92 per cent. Although 1949 figures showed __ 
enrollment of 97,000 in primary and sec- 
ondary schools, actual attendance is prob- 
ably lower. A campaign against illiteracy 
under UNESCO auspices was initiated in 
1947. The mulattoes—lightened by the 
blood of the early French settlers—domi- _ 

nate the political and social life of the 
nation. Many of them are Paris-educated. _ 
While the ruling classes speak pure French, — 
most of the people speak the patois of 
Creole French, and many of them still 
practice the strange folk religion of voodoo. — 


Haiti is predominantly agricultural. Cof- 
fee, which makes up more than 30 per cent 
of Haitian exports, is the principal crop, 
followed by sisal, sugar cane, cotton, ba- 
nanas and cacao. Coffee exports in 1948-49 
amounted to 29,010 metric tons. Manu-— 
facturing is almost entirely for local con- 
sumption, but there are several sisal fac- 
tories and sugar refineries, : 


Exports for the trade year ended Sept. 
30, 1949, totaled $31,018,800, imports, $31,-_ 
422,800. The U. S. took 69 per cent. of the 
exports and supplied 77 per cent of t 
imports. Besides coffee, exports inclu 
bananas, cacao, logwood, cotton, sisal 
sugar, molasses and rice.  __ 
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949 Haiti had about 2,000 miles of 
roved road and 180 miles of railway, 


' More than 75 per cent of Haitian rey- 
enue is derived from customs paid in 
American currency on exports and imports, 

_ The 1949-50 budget balanced govern- 
mental revenue and expenditure at $14,- 
643,270. The net public debt on Sept. 30, 
1948, was $8,851,539, about 75 per cent 
internal. 


Minerals, relatively unexploited, include 
gold, silver, iron, copper, antimony, tin, 
-- Coal, nickel and gypsum. In 1943, a sizable 
_— bauxite deposit was found and signed over 
_ for U. S. development. Inland Haiti has 
forests of mahogany, pine, lignum vitae 
and other commercial woods. Output of 
the fisheries is insufficient to supply local 
needs, j 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Haiti, 
- about the size of Maryland, is two-thirds 
_ mountainous, with the rest marked by 

great valleys, extensive plateaus and small 

plains. The most densely populated and 
' productive region is the Cul de Sac plain, 
near Port-au-Prince, Rivers are swift and 
generally not navigable. The climate is hot 
on the coast, temperate in the mountains, 
with hurricanes frequent in the May-to- 
October rainy season. Port-au-Prince has 
@ mean annual temperature of 81°. 


Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan. See Jordan 


Honduras (Republic) 


(Reptiblica de Honduras) 

Area: 59,145 square miles. 

Population (census 1950): 1,325,896 
(mestizo, 86%; Indian, 10%; Negro, 2%; 
white, 2%). 

- Density per square mile: 22.4. 

President: Juan Manuel Galvez. 

Principal cities (est. 1949): he ear py 
62,263 (capital); San Pedro Sula, 24,425 
(bananas, sugar); Comayagiiela, 16,907 
(twin city of Tegucigalpa); La Ceiba, 13,456 
(seaport, bananas). 

Monetary unit: Lempira. 

_ Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Columbus 
discovered Honduras on his last voyage in 
1502; it was a Spanish colony and part of 
Guatemala until 1821, the year of the gen- 
eral Oentral American revolt against Spain. 
Honduras declared its independence in 
1838, and has been troubled by revolution 
and war ever since, American Marines in- 
_ tervened in 1903 and 1923. In 1931, 1932 
and 1937, major revolutions were crushed 
by force. The Nicaraguan-Honduras bound~ 


+ 


ary dispute of 1937 almost caused war, and 
in April, 1945, the country was invaded — 
from Guatemala by a group of Honduran 4 
exiles, who were suppressed. : 


Legislative power is held by the uni- 
cameral Congress of Deputies, whose 49 . 
members are popularly elected for six years. _ 


The president also is elected for six 
years and is not supposed to succeed him- Xs 
self, but Congress twice extended the term 
of President Tiburcio Carias Andino. His 
16-year tenure ended Jan. 1, 1949, when 
Juan Manuel Galvez, the administration — 
candidate in the Oct., 1948, elections, took i 
Office. 


Military service is compulsory. The army — 
is estimated to be slightly under the 2,500 — 
strength agreed upon by the Central 
American states. - tod 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education is free and supposedly compul- — 
sory, but less than 25 per cent of the chil- — 
dren go to school. The government is try- a 
ing to reduce illiteracy, estimated at 82 — 
per cent. In 1949, there were 1,700 primary 
schools, with 83,619 students, and 27 se 
ondary schools, with 1,340 students. T 
National University at Tegucigalpa had 
about 500 students. 


Most of the population is of mixed 
Spanish-Indian blood, but the ruling class 
is of nearly pure Spanish descent. Except 
among isolated Indian tribes, Spanish ‘is. 
the common language. Most of the Negroes 
are British subjects imported for planta- 
tion work. ree 


Honduran economy depends upon ba- 
nanas, which usually account for more 
than 50 per cent of the nation’s exports. 
The biggest plantations are along the 
northern coast. Exports in 1948-49 totaled 
13,926,896 stems, more than 90 per cent pro 
duced by two U. S. companies. Other er 
are corn, coffee, rice, henequen, tobe 
and coconuts. Honduras also is an impo! 
tant source of sarsaparilla. Cattle raisin 
and dairy farming flourish on rich past 
lands. Manufacturing is small and loca 


In the trade year 1948-49, exports wi 
41,525,119 lempiras (unadjusted for ban: 
undervaluation); imports, 67,950,539 le 
piras. The U. S. took 70 per cent of © 
exports and supplied 79 per cent of the 
ports, Chief exports were bananas (3 
cent), gold, silver, timber, coffee and a) 


Honduras’ railroads—920 miles—are a 
most entirely owned by fruit comp 
and used to transport bananas; they ar 
confined to the northern coastal area. | 
the country is mountainous and ru; 
aviation has become an important m 
of travel. Despite its small size, the cov 
try has 63 landing fields. Highway mil 2 
is estimated at 1,200 miles, Lake Yojoa an 
several rivers are navigable for sma 7 
sels. _ 
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The budget for the fiscal year 1948-49 


“was placed at 27,942,904 lempiras in June, 


1949. The internal debt was 10,486,870 
lempiras; the external debt, 1,081,535 lem- 
piras. 


In 1949 Honduras produced 16,102 troy 
ounces of gold and 3,421,206 troy ounces 
of silver; these are the two most important 
mineral products. Copper and iron exist in 
paying quantity but are undeveloped. The 
country is noted for rich forest resources, 
particularly the tropical hardwoods. In 
1947, 2,333,866 bd. ft. of mahogany lumber 
and logs and about 15,000,000 bd. ft. of 
pine were exported. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Honduras, 


in the north central part of Central Amer- 


ica, has a 400-mile Caribbean coast-line 
and a 40-mile Pacific frontage. Generally 
mountainous, it has fertile plateaus and 
river valleys and narrow coastal plains. 
The Bahia (Bay) Islands, off the north 
coast, produce large quantities of coconuts. 
Of numerous rivers on the northern slope 
of Honduras, the Ulua drains a third of 
the nation and is navigable for most of its 
course, The climate is oppressive in the 
coastal lowlands, pleasant in the interior 
highlands. At Tegucigalpa, maximum tem- 
perature is about 90° (in May), and mini- 
mum 50° (December). 


Hungary (Republic) 

Area: 35,893 square miles. 

Population (census 1948): 
(Magyar, German, Slovak). 

Density per square mile: 256.2.* 

Chairman of Presidium: Sandor Ronai. 

Prime Minister: Istvan Dobi. 

Principal cities (census 1948*): Buda- 
pest, 1,058,288 (capital, Danube port); 
Szeged, 132,688 (textiles, wheat); Debrecen, 


9,201,153* 


(livestock; Kecskemét, 88,283 
' (horticulture) ; noes, 77,529 (farming). 
es aaa unit: Forint (replacing 
engo). 


Languages: Hungarian, German, Slovak. 
Religions (est.): Roman Catholic, 64.9% R 
Greek Catholic, 2.3%; Helvetian Evangeli- 
cal, 20.9%; Augsburg Evangelical, 6.1%; 


Jewish, 5.1%; others, .7%. 


' * Provisional figures, 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. Fascist- 
minded militarists and greed for more 
territory lined up Hungary with Germany 
and Italy just before World War II. The 
fruits of this alliance and the resultant 
defeat of Hungary were a smashed econ- 
omy, wild inflation, poverty, Soviet oc- 
cupation and a reparations debt of $300,- 
000,000. Politically the Soviet-supported 
Communist minority was thoroughly de- 
feated by the conservative Small Land- 
holders in the 1945 elections, yet it suc- 
ceeded in taking over most of the key 


positions in the government, Controlling 


ae 
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the police, the Communists waged a war ~ 
of nerves against the Small Landholders, 
eventually forcing the resignation of Prime 
Minister Ferenc Nagy on May 30, 1947, and 
securing the appointment of a left-wing 
Small Landholder, Lajos Dinnyes, in his 
place. Then, shortly before the 1947 peace 
treaty became effective, a national election 
was carried out on Aug. 31, with the Com- 
munists replacing the Small Landholders 
as the dominant party. President Tildy 
resigned July 380, 1948, and on Aug. 3 
leftist vice-premier Arpad Szakasits was 
elected. Dinnyes was replaced as prime 
minister on Dec. 10, 1948, by Istvan Dobi, 
another left-wing Small Landholder. The 
arrest and conviction of Catholic Cardinal 
Mindszenty for alleged treasonable activi- 
ties in Feb., 1949, brought worldwide criti- 
cism of the Communist regime. 


Two thousand years ago Hungary was 
part of the Roman provinces of Pannonia 
and Dacia on the empire’s borders. In a. 
894 it was invaded by the Magyars, who 
founded a kingdom. Christianity was ac- 
cepted during the reign of Stephen I (St. 
Stephen) from 997 to 1083. The peak of 
Hungary’s great period of medieval power 
came in 1342-82 under King Louis the 
Great (Louis I) of Anjou, whose dominions 
touched the Baltic, Black and Mediter- 
ranean Seas. When the Turks smashed 2 
Hungarian army in 1526, western and 
northern Hungary accepted Hapsburg rule 
to escape Turkish occupation. Transylva- 
nia became independent under Hungarian 
princes. Intermittent war with the Turks 
was waged thereafter for some years. 


After the suppression of the 1848 revolt 
against Hapsburg rule led by Louis Kos- 
suth, the dual monarchy of Austria-Hun- 
gary was set up in 1867. 


The dual monarchy was defeated with 
the other Central Powers in World War I, 
and the new Hungary underwent hard 
times. First there was a short-lived So- 
cialist Republic in 1918. The chaotic Com- 
munist rule of 1919 under Béla Kun ended 
with the Rumanians occupying Budapest 
on Aug. 4, 1919. When the Rumanians left, 
Admiral Nicholas Horthy entered the cap- 
ital with a national army. The Treaty of 
Trianon of June 4, 1920, cost Hungary 75 
per cent of its land and more than 50 per 
cent of its population. Meanwhile, the Na- 
tional. Assembly had restored the legal 
continuity of the old monarchy, and on 
March 1, 1920, Horthy was elected regent. 
Former King Charles made two unsuccess- 
ful efforts to return to the throne in 1921. 


After 1920 Hungary was, in effect, ruled 
by its great land owners, but the turn 
came in 1932 with the accession of Gen- 
eral Julius de Gémbés, a pro-Fascist, as 
prime minister. Under Gémbdés and his 
successors, Kaloman Daranyi in 19386 and 
Béla Imrédy in 1938, co-operation with - 
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ciple. Hungary signed the anti-Com- 
intern pact on Jan. 18, 1939, and the Three 
Power Pact of Germany, Italy and Japan 
on Nov. 20, 1940. As inducement and re- 
ward for these actions, Hungary got part 
of Slovakia and all of Ruthenia from 
Czechoslovakia in 1938 and 1989; and 
: asa Transylvania from Rumania in 

940. 


Following the German invasion of Rus- 
sia on June 22, 1941, Hungary joined the 
attack against the U.S.S.R., but the war 
Was not popular and Hungarian troops 

-- were almost entirely withdrawn from the 
_—eastern front by May, 1948. The govern- 
ment of Nicholas von Kallay was over- 
thrown March 19, 1944, and German occu- 
pation troops set up a puppet government 
_ aiter Admiral Horthy’s appeal for an armi- 
stice with advancing Soviet troops had 
Tesulted in his overthrow on Oct. 16. The 
» German regime soon fled the capital, how- 
_ ver, and on Dec. 23 a provisional govern- 
ment was formed in Soviet-occupied east- 
ern Hungary. On Jan. 20, 1945, it signed 
- an armistice in Moscow. 


On Feb. 1, 1946, the National Assembly 

approved a constitutional law abolishing 

_ the 1,000-year-old monarchy and establish- 

ing a republic. Up to that time, Admiral 

Horthy had been regent for a non-existent 
king. 


The Soviet-type constitution adopted by 
Parliament on Aug. 18, 1949 declared Hun- 
gary to be a “people’s republic.” The su- 
_ preme organ of state control was declared 
_ to be the Parliament, with deputies elected 

every 4 years by direct vote. When Parlia- 
ment is not in session, power is exercised 
_ by the presidium headed by a chairman. 
- Executive power is vested in the cabinet 
__ headed by the premier. + 


Only the Communist-controlled, left- 
wing coalition was represented in the 
- National Assembly after elections held 
May 15, 1949, in which only one slate of 
candidates was presented. 


PEACE TREATY OF 1947. The final peace 
treaty which took effect Sept. 15, 1947, 
fixed Hungary’s frontiers as they were on 
Feb. 1, 1938, except that a small bridge- 
head on the south bank of the Danube 
opposite Bratislava was ceded to Czecho- 
slovakia. Hungary was to pay reparations 
of $300,000,000 over a period of 8 years, 
_ $200,000,000 to the Soviet Union and $100,- 
- 000,000 to Yugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 
_ The treaty also provided freedom of navi- 
‘ gation on the Danube for nationals of all 


Me 


_ The strength of Hungarian armed forces 
was fixed by the treaty as follows: army, 
000, including frontier, anti-aircraft 
tillery and river flotilla personnel; air 
e, 90 planes with a personnel of 5,000. 


Soviet ose are eperminied to elacn ; 
communication through Hungary to Aus- — 
tria until a treaty with Austria takes effect. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. — 
Education is state-controlled and is com- — 
pulsory between the ages of 6 and 14. 
Parochial schools were nationalized in 1948. — 
In 1949 there were 1,432 elementary schools _ 
and 4,770 general schools with 1,220,000 
pupils, and 388 secondary schools with 83,- 
000 pupils. The 16 universities and cole a 
had 28,000 students. 


Under laws passed in 1927-28, opional 
social insurance was placed under the con- — 
trol of the national social insurance — : 
stitute, which offered medical, hospit: 
old age and disability insurance. Insuranc 
for farmers was made obligatory. The Lani 1 
Reform Act isSued in March, 1945, pro- 
vided for the confiscation of all estates — 
over 1,500 acres; about 8,000,000 acres were ~ 
divided among some 500,000 families. 


Agriculture is the basis of Hungarian — 
economic life, engaging more than half the 
population. Of the total area, 63.6 per cent 
can be cultivated and 17.9 per cent is 
meadowland and rough pasture. Cereals" 
grown in the fertile Danubian plains — 
the chief crops. Leading crops in 1948 wer 
wheat (1,583,314 metric tons), corn (2,86 a7 
709 tons), potatoes (2,116,881 tons), barley y 
(691,719 tons), rye (785,696 tons) and» 
sugar beets (1,771,000 tons). In_ addi 
tion, the cultivation of vines, fruit 
garden produce is important; the fam« 
Tokay wine is produced on the souths 
slopes of the Hegyalja in the northe:z 
Wine production averages 100,000,000 U. 8. 
gallons annually (1949: 119,000,000 U, 8. 
gallons). oa 

Horse-breeding is a traditionally im 
tant branch of agriculture. Hunga 
have a great love for horses, and their 
cellent breeds were exported in large nu 
bers before World War II. Livestock 
1949 included 600,000 horses, 1,870,000 
tle, 700,000 sheep and 3,250,000 hogs. — 


The dominant industries are all b 
on. agriculture, with flour milling in 
place, followed by sugar refining, bre’ 
and canning. The second group of ind 
tries make hardware and machinery. | 
of the machine industry is concentratec 
Budapest and Gyér. Cotton leads the 
tile industry, especially in Budapest, w. 
is also a center of woolen manufactur 
Hemp and flax weaving are important 


establishments with 180,000 workers. A 
90 per cent of industrial production vy 
nationalized under laws enacted in 1f 
and 1948, Legislation in the latter 
affected about 500 mining and > 
trial enterprises employing more tha 
persons each, In addition, the Soviet 
has taken over all German-owned 
as reparations, and in 1946 Sovie 
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garian companies were formed to exploit 
bauxite, petroleum, and air and river navi- 
gation. 


Foreign trade figures for two years are 
as follows (in millions of forint): 


: 1947 1948 
Exports* 1,042 1,933 
Imports 1,453 1,975 


* Excluding reparations shipments. 


The chief customers in 1948 were Brit- 
ain, 17 per cent; U.S.S.R., 17 per cent; 
Czechoslovakia, 13 per cent; and Austria, 
7 per cent. The leading suppliers were 
US.S.R., 15 per cent; Yugoslavia, 15 per 
cent; Britain, 14 per cent; and Czecho- 
slovakia, 13 per cent. Chief exports were 
grain, 15 per cent; textiles, 12 per cent; 
live animals and animal products, 11 per 
cent; and machinery, 9 per cent. Leading 
imports included coal, oil, iron and steel 
products, forest products, minerals and 
ores. 


The focal point in the country’s trans- 
portation system is the Danube River, 
navigable for 423 miles in Hungary. The 
nation’s central location makes it the cen- 
ter of an important transit trade; its pre- 
war river fleet was the largest on the 
Danube. Railroad mileage in 1948 totaled 
5,173, highway mileage in 1949, 10,248, 
Transportation facilities suffered heavy 
damage in the last part of the war. 


The 1950 budget placed revenue at 
17,537,000,000 forint and expenditure at 
17,454,000,000 forint. The national debt 
(postwar only) on Dec. 31, 1946 totaled 
1,630,000,000 forint. 


While Hungary generally is mineral-poor, 
it has an estimated 250,000,000 tons of 
bauxite—about 25 per cent of the world’s 
known reserves. Production in 1947 was 
estimated at 340,300 metric tons. The coal 
is of low quality and is insufficient to 
meet domestic needs; production in 1948 
was 1,061,502 metric tons, and output of 
lignite was about 10,620,000 tons. Other 
minerals include iron ore, manganese and 
gold. Petroleum production in 1948 was 
about 3,700,000 barrels. Uranium is re- 
ported to exist in Hungary. 


About 12 per cent of Hungary is forested, 
but the products are of little importance. 
There are valuable fisheries in Lake Bala- 
ton and on the Danube. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of 
Hungary is a fertile, rolling plain lying 
east of the Danube, and drained by the 
Danube and the Tisza Rivers. In the ex- 
treme northwest is the Little Hungarian 
Plain. South of that area is Lake Balaton, 
250 square miles, the largest lake of west- 
ern and central Europe; to the west of it 
lies the Bakony Forest, part of an upland 
extension of the Alps, called the Hungar- 
ian Mittelgebirges. Entering Hungary in 


the northwest, the Danube flows south 
through the central plain. The Tisza, ris- 
ing in the eastern Carpathians, also flows 
south through eastern Hungary. 


Hungary’s mean annual temperature 
ranges from 48° in the north to 52° in the 
south. Precipitation varies from 30 to 35 
inches in the Bakony Forest to less than 
15 inches in the east; most of the rain 
falls in May and June. High summer tem- 
peratures and a long autumn are favorable 
to agriculture. 


Iceland (Republic) 


(island) 

Area: 39,709 square miles.* 

Population (est. Dec. 31, 1949}: 141,000 
(almost entirely Icelandic). 

Density per square mile: 3.5. 

President: Sveinn Bjérnsson. 

Prime Minister: Olafur Thors. 

Principal city (est. 1949): Reykjavik, 
54,700 (eapital and only large town). 

Monetary unit: Krona. 

Languages: Icelandic, Danish. 

Religion: Evangelical Lutheran. 

* Including several off-shore islands. 


HISTORY. Iceland, in the North Atlantic 
on the rim of the Arctic Circle, did not 
fight in World War II, but still it won and 
lost in the conflict. It won its complete 
independence from Denmark but lost its 
placid isolation when the United States and 
Great Britain moved in to prevent German 
seizure, and to establish air and naval 
bases. A new era then dawned for Iceland. 
Because of its strategic position on the 
great-circle air route between America and 
Europe, about half way between New York 
and Moscow, the country assumed new 
significance in an air-minded world. 


Iceland was first settled shortly before 
900, mainly by Norse. A constitution drawn 
up about 930 created a form of democracy 
and provided for an Althing, or General 
Assembly, now the oldest legislative body 
in the world. In 1262-64, Iceland came un- 
der Norwegian-Danish rule. Through five 
centuries of intermittent plague, earth- 
quake, famine and volcanic eruption, the 
stout Icelanders endured, and in 1874 they 
obtained their own constitution. In 1918 
Denmark recognized Iceland as a separate 
state with unlimited sovereignty, but still 
nominally under the Danish king. On June 
17, 1944, after a popular referendum the 
Althing proclaimed Iceland a completely 
independent republic. 


The British occupied Iceland in 1940, im- 
mediately after the German invasion of 
Denmark. In 1942, the United States took 
over the burden of protection. Iceland re- 
fused to abandon its neutrality in World 


War II, and thus forfeited charter member- — 


he Un ons, ‘put it was co- 
erative with the Allies throughout. Since 
the end of the war, the country has been 


, and other rights. 

‘a GOVERNMENT. Constitutionally, the presi- 
dent is elected for four years by popular 

_ vote. President Bjérnsson was named to 
the office in 1944 by acclamation of the 
-Althing and was re-elected in 1945 and 
1949 for regular four-year terms. Executive 
power resides in a Prime Minister. The 
Althing is composed of two houses, one 

_ with 17 members and the other with 35; 

each has equal constitutional power. Ice- 

land has no army or navy. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 

Illiteracy is virtually unknown in Iceland. 

_ Education is compulsory from 7 to 14, and 

‘mobile schools are sent traveling through 

the sparsely settled areas. When the Uni- 

~ versity of Iceland, established in 1911, 

needed new buildings in 1935, the govern- 

- ment licensed it to conduct a national lot- 

tery to raise the funds. The high number 

— of scholarships and the low tuition fees 

_ make higher education virtually free to any 
qualified applicant. 


Iceland publishes more books, newspapers 
and magazines per capita than any country 
in the world. Its language, Icelandic, has 
no dialects and has changed little through 
_ the centuries. In addition, Danish is widely 
understood and spoken. The Evangelical 
Lutheran Church is state-supported, but 
there is complete religious freedom: A 
social insurance system set up in 19385 and 
extended in 1946 provides accident, sick- 
ness and old age benefits, as well as hos- 
_ pital and medical care. 


E Approximately six-sevenths of Iceland is 

_ unproductive, and only one-fourth of one 
per cent is under cultivation. With about 
30 per cent of the population engaged in 

_ farming, sheep raising is the most impor- 
tant branch of this industry. Hay, potatoes 
and turnips are the principal crops. 


About one-sixth of the people are en- 
gaged in fishing, and fish and fish products 
make up the bulk of Iceland’s exports. The 
annual catch averages about 350,000 tons 
(1949: 337,322 tons), and the total value 
‘of the industry was estimated in 1947 at 
$38,500,000. British, French and Norwe- 
gian fishing craft visit Iceland’s fisheries, 

_ which lead the world in cod and are im- 
_ portant for herring, plaice and halibut. 


In 1949, exports totaled 289,224,000 kr.; 
pimports, 423,945,000 kr. Fish and fish prod- 
ts accounted for 98 per cent of the ex- 
‘ports. Principal customers were Britain, 36 
per cent; Germany, 22 per cent; and the 
S., 6 per cent. Chief pubis: were Brit- 
5 27 per cent; the U. S., 17 per cent; 
Denmark, 9 per cent, . i ke: 


_ apathetic toward foreign bids for air bases. 


warmest (51.6°). 


Iceland has no DB paihaays. Highways totaled ; 
8,800 miles in 1948. Motor vehicles are — 
rapidly replacing the traditional horse- | 
drawn cart. On Dec. 31, 1948, the merchant — 
marine totaled 569 vessels (over 12 BTOss 
tons) aggregating 81,468 tons. , j: 


Expenditure for the calendar year 1950 
was estimated at 298,584,000 kr.; revenue, 
300,844,000 kr. The national debt was 198,- 
380,000 kr. on Dec, 31, 1948. 7 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Iceland, a 
bleak, volcanic island about the size an 
Kentucky, has maximum dimensions of 298 — 
by 194 miles; it is mostly tableland, high, 
rugged and barren. It is one of the world’s — 
most volcanic regions. Mt, Hekla (4,747 ft.) 
near the southern coast, is the most ni 
table of its volcanoes, many of which are 
still active and cause frequent earthquakes. — 
Small fresh-water lakes are found through- — 
out the island, and there are many natur 
oddities including hot springs, geysers, sul- 
fur beds, canyons, waterfalls and swift 
rivers. More than 13 per cent of the area 
is covered by snowfields and glaciers, and 
most of the people live in the 7 per cent 
of the island comprising fertile coastlands. 
One-third of the much-indented, 3 ,730- 
mile coastline belongs to a peninsula to the — 
northwest, joined to the mainland by an 
isthmus four miles wide. Vegetation is of 
the Arctic type, mostly stunted. Except for 
peat and fisheries, Iceland has no natura 

resources. . 


The Gulf Stream modifies Iceland’s oti 
mate to make it much like that of southern 
Canada, though with longer winters and 
shorter summers. The mean annual ; 
perature at Reykjavik is 39.4°, with J 
ary the coldest month (34.2°) and Jul 


Iran (Kingdom) 
Area: 634,413 square miles. 
Population (est. 1948): 17,000,000 | 
nian, Kurdish, Azerbaijani). 
Density per square mile: 26,7. 
Ruler: Mohammed Riza Pahlavi. 
Prime Minister: Ali Razmara. ; 
Principal cities (est. 1948): Teh 
850,000 (capital); (census 1940): Ta’ 
213, 542 (capital, Azerbaijan) ; Isfahan, 2 
598 (cotton, tobacco); Meshed, 176,4 
(Moslem shrine); Shiraz, 129, 000 qv 
sugar beets). iy 
Monetary unit: Rial. 
Languages: Iranian (Persian), Kure 
Azerbaijani. tala 
Religions: Moslem nas about jh 
Moslem (Sunni), about 5%; 
Jewish; Nestorian; Parsi. 


HISTORY. Oil-rich Iran, roughly on 
the size of the United States, was ¢ 

Persia before 1935. Its key location blo or 
the lower land gate to Asia, and also st; 
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in the way of traditional Russian ambi- 
tions for access to the Indian Ocean. In 
modern times, Iran has drawn Big Power 
interest because of its rich oil deposits. 


Iran’s history is a long one of rising and 
falling dynasties. After periods of Assyrian, 
Median and Achaemenidian rule, Persia be- 
came a powerful empire under Cyrus the 
Great, reaching from the Indus to the Nile 
at its zenith in 525 3.c. It fell to Alexander 
in 331-30 B.c., to the Selucidae in 312-02 
B.c., and to the Parthians about 1380 sB.c. 
A native Persian regime arose about a.p. 
224, was weakened fighting the Turks, and 
fell to the Arabs in 687. In the 12th cen- 
tury the Mongols took their turn ruling 
Persia, and in the early 18th century the 
Turks and Russians occupied it. In modern 
times, Russia, Turkey, Britain, France, and, 
most recently, the United States, all have 
taken keen competitive interest in Iran. 


An Anglo-Russian convention of 1907 
divided Iran into two spheres of influence. 
British attempts to impose a protectorate 
Over all of Iran were defeated in 1919. On 
Feb. 26, 1921, General Riza Pahlavi seized 
the government and was elected hereditary 
shah in 1925. Subsequently he did much to 
modernize the country, and abolished all 
foreign extraterritorial rights. 


Increased pro-Axis activity led to Anglo- 
Russian occupation of Iran in August, 1941, 
and deposition of the shah in favor of his 
son, Mohammed Riza Pahlavi. 


In November, 1945, a Soviet-inspired au- 
tonomist movement won control of Azer- 
baijan, Iran’s northwest province. To pro- 
tect their advantage, the Russians Kept 
troops in that area past the treaty evacua- 
tion date of March 2, 1946. The Iranians 
promptly protested this breach of agree- 
ment to the United Nations. The Russians 


- evacuated their troops on May 6 but not 


before they had forced Iran to promise 
them oil concessions in the north. 


“ranian troops reoccupied Azerbaijan in 
Dec., 1946, to clear the way for parliamen- 
tary elections which, held in Jan., 1947, 
resulted in a victory for Ghavam-es-Sal- 
taneh’s Government party. 

Parliament rejected the Soviet oil pact in 
Oct., 1947, and following a sharp Soviet 
note protesting this action, Ghavam-es- 
Saltaneh lost the parliament’s confidence 
and was replaced on Dec. 28, by the aged 
Ibrahim Hakimi. His cabinet and those 
that followed were weak and inefficient. On 
June 26, 1950, Lt. Gen. Ali Razmara took 
Office at the head of a cabinet pledged to 
restore efficient and honest government. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Iran is a 
constitutional monarchy, and the shah has 
the usual powers of the head of a parlia- 
mentary state. Executive power is exercised 
by a cabinet headed by the prime minister, 
who is appointed by the shah and is re- 
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sponsible to the Majlis (parliament), which 
has 136 popularly-elected members. 


In May, 1949, the constitution was 
amended to permit the shah to dissolve the 
Majlis; at the same time legislation was 
enacted to set up an upper house or Sen- 
ate provided by the 1906 constitution but 
never established. 


Military service is compulsory; the initial 
training period is 2 years. The army, mod- 
ernized and reorganized by Riza Pahlavi, 
father of the present shah, consists of 
about 90,000 men. The air force has sey- 
eral hundred planes, and the navy several 
small craft in the Persian Gulf. There is 
also a U. S.-trained police force of 20,000. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education has made good progress in the 
last 25 years, supplanting the old and es- 
sentially religious system. In 1938 (latest 
data available in 1950) there were 8,381 
schools with attendance of 457,286. A uni- 
versity was opened at Teheran in 1984, 
Illiteracy is high, though decreasing. 


Iran is predominantly agricultural. Large 
estates are numerous, and irrigation is 
common, especially on the central plateau. 
The principal crops are wheat (est. 1949: 
1,630,000 tons) and barley (650,000 tons). 
Rice production, confined largely to the 
Caspian provinces, was estimated at 308,- 
000 tons in 1948, 


Other crops include grapes, dates, apri- 
cots, tobacco, tea, cotton, sugar beets and 
corn, There are extensive grazing lands. 
Wool production in 1948-49 was estimated 
at 11,000 tons; in Dec., 1948, there were 
11,000,000 sheep. 


Tran must still import many manufac- 
tured necessities, but several new factories 
were established by the government after 
1925 including sugar plants, rice and oil 
mills, textile factories, a cement factory, 
copper smelter, glycerine factory and small 
arms factory. The Chalus silk mill produces 
1,000,000 yards or more a year. Both sugar 
and tobacco are government monopolies. 
The manufacture of carpets, for which Iran 
is famous, is the most valuable industry. 

Foreign-trade data (trade years begin- 


ning March 21) are as follows, in billions 
of rials: 


1947-48 1948-49 1949-50 
Exports 12.36 19.01 17.24 
Imports 5.78 5.48 9,22 


The chief exports in 1948-49 were, petro- 
leum and products, 90 per cent; rugs and 
carpets, 8 per cent; and fruits and berries, 
3 per cent. Leading customers were Britain, 
40 per cent; India, 11 per cent; and the 
U. S., 4 per cent. Chief suppliers were the 
U. 8. 30 per cent; Britain, 27 per cent; 
and India, 9 per cent. 


Motorable roads in 1949 totaled some 17,- 
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0 miles, about one-fifth asphalted. Rail- 


and other lines provide service. 


The budget for 1949-50 forecast revenue 
of 6,313,713,760 rials and expenditure of 
9,444,503,057 rials. The national debt in 
Dec., 1948, was 5,400,000,000 rials. Income 
from various monopolies and oil royalties 
are important. 


_~ Considerable mineral wealth exists, but 
_ only oil is exploited commercially. The 
principal field, near Shushar in the south- 
west, is worked by the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company, whose concession began in 1901 
and runs to 1993. Royalties are paid to Iran 
on a tonnage basis. Production in 1949 was 
_ 26,806,564 long tons (about 202,800,000 bar- 
- rels). The refinery at Abadan processed 
_ 23,272,061 tons. 


The main forest belt on the northern 

_ Elburz slope supplies railroad ties, char- 
coal and firewood. Gums are the most valu- 
able forest product. Fisheries are worked 
in the Persian Gulf and the Caspian Sea. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Iran is, in 
general, a plateau averaging 4,000 feet ele- 
vation. In addition, there are maritime 
jJowlands along the Persian Gulf and the 
Caspian Sea. The Elburz Mountains in the 
north rise to 18,603 feet at Mt. Demavend. 
From northwest to southeast, the country 
is crossed by a desert 800 miles long and 
100 to 200 miles wide. Iran’s only navigable 
- river is the Karun in the southwest. 


_ The central plateau is hot in summer 
- and very cold in winter, but the Caspian 
area has a sub-tropical climate. Mean tem- 
peratures vary at Teheran from 35° in Jan- 
uary to 85° in July (yearly average 62°); 
at Bushire, on the Persian Gulf, from 58° 
in January to 90° in July and August 
(average 75°). Rainfall is light. 
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Iraq (Kingdom) 
Area: 116,600 square miles.* 
Population (census 1947): 
(Arab, 75%; Kurdish, 15%; 
3.75%; others, 6.25%). 
Density per square mile: 41.1. 
Ruler: King Faisal Il. 
Regent: Crown Prince Abdul-llah. 
Prime Minister: Nuri as-Said. 
Principal cities (est. 1946): Baghdad, 
832,927 (capital); Mosul, 279,361 (farming, 
oil); Basra, 181,814 (chief port). 
_ Monetary unit: Dinar. 
_ Languages: Arabic, Kurdish. 
Religions: Moslem (Shiah), 53%; Mos- 
m (Sunni), 35%; Christian, 2.8%; Jew- 
2.5%; others, 6.7%. 
Excluding southern and western desert areas. 


4,794,449 
Iranian, 


HISTORY. Iraq, a triangle of mountains, — 
desert and fertile river valley less than — 
half the size of Texas, is bounded east by 

Iran, north by Turkey, west by Syria and — 
Jordan, and south by Saudi Arabia. From 
earliest times it has been known as Meso- — 
potamia—the land between the rivers—for — 
it embraces a large part of the alluvial 
plains of the Tigris and Euphrates.  — 


An advanced civilization existed in Meso-= — 
potamia by 4000 B.c. Sometime after 2000 — 
B.C. it became the center of the ancien’ 0 
Babylonian and Assyrian empires. It was 
conquered by Cyrus the Great of Persia 

538 B.c., and by Alexander in 331 B.c. Aft 
an Arab conquest in a.p. 637-40, Baghdad — 
became capital of the ruling caliphate. The _ 
country was cruelly pillaged by the Mon- 
gols in 1258, and during the 16th, 17th and 
18th centuries was the object of repeated — 
Turkish-Persian competition. ; 


Nominal Turkish suzerainty imposed in 
1638 was replaced by direct Turkish rule 
in 1831. In World War I an Anglo-Indian 
force occupied most of the country, and 
Britain was given a mandate over the area 
in 1920. The British recognized Iraq as a 
kingdom in 1922 and terminated the man- — 
date in 1932, when Iraq was admitted 
the League of Nations. In World War 
Iraq generally adhered to its 1930 trea: 
of alliance with Britain, but in 1941 Br 
ish troops were compelled to put do 4 
@ pro-Axis revolt led by Prime Minister 
Rashid Ali. Iraq became a charter member 
of the Arab League in March, 1945 and 
Iraqi troops took part in the Arab invasion - 
of Palestine in May, 1948. aa 

King Faisal IT, born on May 2, 1935, suc j 
ceeded his father, Ghazi I, who was killed 
in an automobile accident on April 4, 1989 
The king’s uncle, Abdul-Ilah, is regent. — 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
1924-25 constitution, Iraq is a hereditary 
monarchy with a two-house Parliament. 
The Senate is named by the king for a 
term of eight years; the 115-member 
Chamber of Deputies is elected popularly 
for four years. Executive power is vested 
in a Council of Ministers, headed by the 
prime minister, whom the king appoints. 

Military service is compulsory, with 
initial training period of 1% to 2 yee 
Army and air forcs strength in 1938 
28,000. Both were trained and re-equipped 
by the British during World War II. The 
British-trained police force numbers abo 
21,000. The 1930 treaty gives Britain — 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITION 
Primary education is free and nom: 
compulsory. Secondary education is 
ther free nor compulsory. In 1946-47 t; 
were 967 state elementary schools, 
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teen colleges had a combined enrollment 
of 5,266. There are no universities in the 
country. 


The chief economic activity is agricul- 
ture, dependent upon irrigation and con- 
fined to the valleys of the Tigris and Eu- 
phrates. Iraq supplies about 80 per cent of 
the world’s dates (1949: 120,000 metric 
tons). Chief’among the cereal products of 
Iraq are barley (1949: 750,000 metric tons), 
wheat (450,000 tons), rice, sorghum, maize 
and millet. Many fruits and some tobacco 
and cotton are grown. Grazing is the prin- 
cipal occupation of the many nomadic and 
Seminomadic tribes. Livestock estimates in 
1949 included 822,000 cattle, 7,000,000 
sheep, 2,000,000 goats and 291,000 camels. 
Wool production in 1949 was 11,000 metric 
tons. 


Industry is still embryonic. Of approxi- 
mately 100 manufacturing firms, the most 
important are those making brick, tile, 
woolen textiles, vegetable oils, soap, glass 
and cigarettes. E 


Recent foreign-trade data are as follows 
(in millions of dinars) : 


1947 1948 1949 
Exports 28.7* 19.8* 26.1* 
Imports 40.0 46.1 40.6 


* Adjusted to include estimated value of crude petro- 
leum exports. 


Chief exports in 1947 were petroleum, 50 
per cent; dates, 23 per cent; and barley, 22 
per cent. Exclusive of petroleum, India 
took 25 per cent of the exports; Britain 
15 per cent; and Italy, 13 per cent. 


The only port for seagoing vessels is that 
of Basra, located on the Shatt al-‘Arab 
River near the head of the Persian Gulf, 
River vessels plying the Tigris between 
Basra and Baghdad have tonnage of more 
than 60,000. There are about 4,000 miles of 
improved and unimproved roads. Iraq 
State Railways, the only rail line, operates 
three lines totaling 1,555 miles. There is an 
airport and seaplane base at Basra. 


Oil production centers at the Baba Gur- 
gur fields near Kirkuk are operated on 
behalf of an international group by the 
British-managed Iraq Petroleum Company 
(production 1949: 3,781,957 long tons). 

Oil is piped to Haifa in Palestine and 
Tripoli in Lebanon, Another field is Op- 
erated by the Kanaqin Oil Company 
(Anglo-Iranian Oil Company subsidiary), 
and produces only for local consumption 
- (production, 1949: 365,313 long tons). 

The 1950-51 budget amounted to 23,875,- 
800 dinars. The capital works budget, based 
on oil royalties, usually balances the ordi- 
nary budget. There is no external debt. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Iraq has 
arid desertland west of the Euphrates, a 
broad central valley between the Euphrates 
and Tigris, and mountains in the north- 
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east. The fertile lower valley is formed by 


the delta of the two rivers, which join 
about 120 miles from the head of the Per- 
sian Gulf. The gulf coast line is 26 miles. 


Iraq’s climate, generally, runs to great 
extremes—long hot summers and short 
cold winters. The area on the Persian Gulf 
is one of the hottest places in the world. 
Average temperature at Baghdad is 49° in 
January and 92° in July and August. 


Ireland (Republic) 


Area: 26,601 square miles (not including 
larger water bodies). 

Population (est. 1949): 2,991,000 (almost 
entirely Irish). 

Density per square mile: 112.4. 

President: Séan T. O’Kelly. 

Prime Minister: John A. Costello. 

Principal cities (census 1946): Dublin 
(Baile Atha Cliath) 506,635 (capital); 
Cork, 75,361 (seaport); Kingstown (Dun 


Laoghaire), 44,689 (séaport); Limerick 
(Luimneach), 42,987 (seaport). : 
Monetary unit: Irish pound. 
Languages: Gaelic, English. 
Religions (1936): Roman Catholic, 


93.4%; Protestant Episcopal, 4.8%; Pres- 
byterian, 1%; others, .8%. 


HISTORY. The young Republic of Ireland 
—formerly Eire, and before that the Irish 
Free State—is an agrarian state that oc- 
cupies five-sixths of the island of Ireland 
west of England, across the Irish Sea. 


About the beginning of the Christian 
era, Ireland was divided into five kingdoms 
—Ulster, North Leinster, South Leinster, 
Munster and Connaught—each with its 
own ruler, but each subject to the over- 
lord of all Ireland who dwelt at Tara. St. 
Patrick introduced Christianity in a.p. 432 
and became the country’s patron saint. 


Norse depredations along the coasts, 
starting in 795, ended in 1014 with Norse 
defeat at the Battle of Clontarf by forces 
under Brian. In the middle of the 12th 
century, the Pope gave all Ireland to the 
English crown as a papal fief. In 1171 
Henry II of England was acknowledged 
“Lord of Ireland,” but native sectional rule 
continued for centuries, and English con- 
trol over the whole island was not reason- 
ably absolute until the 17th century. By 
the Act of Union (1800), England and 
Ireland became the “United Kingdom of 
Great Britain and Ireland.” 

The great potato famine of 1846-48 took 
many lives and drove millions to emigrate 
to America. 

Several home-rule bills were introduced 


in the English Parliament in the 19th 


century, but failed of passage. One was 
finally approved in 1914, but enforcement 
was suspended by the outbreak of World 
War I, During the war, agitation for free- 
dom was carried on by the nationalist 
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nn yon Ives). In 1916 the 
h quickly _suppressed the famous 
Easter Week rebellion and executed its 
leaders. 


After the 1918 elections, seventy-three 
of the Sinn Féiners elected to the English 
Parliament met in Dublin, proclaimed 
themselves an Irish Parliament, and passed 
- a declaration of independence. The result 

Was war between Irish nationalists and 

British troops from January, 1919, to May, 

1921. A treaty ratified in December, 1921, 

gave Ireland political status equal to that 

of Canada. Six Ulster counties, largely 
- Protestant, formed a separate government 
as Northern Ireland, closely bound to Eng- 
land; the other twenty-six became the 
Irish Free State. Republican extremists, 
headed by Eamon de Valera, refused for 
Several years to recognize the treaty. 


William Cosgrave, leader of the Sinn 

Féin’s right wing, was president from 1922 

- to 1932. In the latter year, De Valera’s 

party, Fianna Fail, won control of the 

government. Under De Valera’s leadership 

@ new constitution was adopted in 1937 

making the nation, in effect, a republic. 

The country’s former name of “Eire” was 
restored by the constitution. 


Dr. Douglas Hyde, elected without op- 
position as Hire’s first president in 1938, 
was succeeded in 1945 by Séan T. O’Kelly, 
the Fianna Fail nominee. The country 
maintained strict neutrality during World 
War Ii. 


- De Valera’s long tenure as prime min- 

ister came to an end in Feb., 1948, when 

the Fianna Fil lost its absolute majority 

in the parliamentary elections. John A. 

Costello, a Fine Gael moderate, took office 

_ at the head of a six-party coalition cabinet 
- on Feb. 18, 1948. 


The nation severed its last ties with the 
British crown at midnight April 17, 1949, 
_ and officially proclaimed itself the Repub- 
lic of Ireland on the next day—Easter 
Monday. 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Ireland is 
a sovereign, independent republic. The 
president, directly elected for seven years, 
names the prime minister on the nomina- 
‘tion of the Chamber of Deputies. Parlia- 
ment (Oireachtas) has two houses. The 
Chamber of Deputies (Dail Eireann) has 
147 members elected by proportional rep- 
resentation for a five-year term. The Sen- 
ate (Seanad Eireann) has 60 members, of 
whom 11 are named by the prime minis- 
‘ter, 6 by the universities, and 43 from 
vocational panels; its powers are limited. 
Party representation in the Dail Eireann 
after the elections of Feb. 4, 1948, was as 
follows: Fianna Fail, 68; Fine Gael, 31; 
Labour, 14; Clann na Poblachta, 10; others, 


has a perniiene authorized Euanetn of 
12,500. In 1938 Britain gave up its last de- 
fense posts in Hire, including those at ; 
Cobh, Berehaven and Lough Swilly. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Elementary education is free and is pro- = 
vided in state schools; secondary education _ 
is under private control, notably the reli- — 
gious orders. Technical and agricultural — 
education is under local control, aided Ey 
state subsidies. The 4,946 elementary — 
schools in 1947-48 had 444,132 pupils; 404 
secondary schools had 43,780 students. 
The University of Dublin (Trinity Col- © : 
lege), founded in 1591, had an enrollment — 
of 2,214 in 1947-48, and the National Uni- — 
versity of Ireland (constituent colleges at 
Cork, Galway and Dublin) had 4,988. 


The majority of the people are English- — 
speaking, although the government has at- 
tempted to promote the traditional Gaelic "2 
language, which is an essential part of the 
curriculum for all state schools. ; 


Ireland is predominantly an agricultural J 
country, with about 70 per cent of the 
total land area (17,000,000 acres) devoted 
to crops and pasture. The pastoral indus~_ 
try is the basis of the nation’s economy, 
but recent years have brought a greater — 
diversity in agriculture, marked by large: 
increases in sugar beet and wheat produc~ 
tion. Principal crops in 1949 were wheat, 
361,000 long tons; rye, 3,600 tons; oats, 
559,300 tons; potatoes, 2,692,200 tons; suga ir 
heets, 642,600 tons; and flax, 2,100 tons, 
Other staple crops are turnips, cabbage and 
hay. Livestock in June, 1949, included 
4,126,800 cattle, 2,182,500 sheep, and 675,- 
000 hogs. Wool output in 1949 was 7,000 
tons; butter output, 38,280. 


The government’s self-sufficiency poll 
plus financial and tariff inducements, h 
promoted considerable industrial devel 


beverages, tobacco, wood, paper, clot: 
textiles and metals. The hydroelectri 
plant erected on the Shannon River in 
County Limerick provides cheap electric oe 
for homes and factories. : 


Trade statistics are as follows (in mall 
lions of Irish pounds) : 


1947 1948 
Exports (includ- 
ing re-exports) 89.5 49.3 © 
Imports 131.3 136.3 


The leading customer in 1949 was Gr 
Britain, 75 per cent, followed by Northe 


plier, 55 per cent, followed by the 
14 per cent, and the Netherlands, 2 
cent. Major exports in 1948 were catt 
horses, 46 per cent; meat, fish and 
products, 22 per cent; and ale, 8 per 
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Major imports were wheat, coal, apparel, 
cotton products and maize. 

The merchant marine in 1948 had 448 
vessels with a net tonnage of 46,161. Al- 
most all transport facilities are national- 
ized. Railway mileage is about 2,500. Main 
roads in 1949 totaled 49,071. Shannon is 
rapidly developing into a key international 
airport. There are 670 miles of canals and 
navigable waterways. 


The 1950-51 budget estimated expendi- 
ture at £76;000,000 and revenue at £75,- 
000,000. The public debt on March 31, 1950, 
was £157,000,000; assets were £88,000,000. 


In 1949, Ireland mined 127,000 short tons 
of coal, some gypsum, and considerable 
peat from its bogs, but otherwise the min- 
eral resources are negligible, as are those 
of the forests. The fishing industry em- 
ploys about 10,000 men. The 1949 catch, 
including mackerel, herring, whiting, cod, 
plaice and shellfish, was valued at £498,248. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Occupying 
the entire island except for the six north- 
ern counties of Ulster, Ireland resembles a 
basin—a central plain rimmed with moun- 


_ tains, except in the Dublin region. The 


mountains are low, with the highest peak, 
Carrantuohill in Kerry County, rising 3,415 
feet. The principal river is the Shannon, 


‘which begins in the north central area, 


flows south and southwest for about 240 
miles and empties into the Atlantic. About 
20 per cent of the country is covered by 
bogs. Among the many lakes are the 
famous Lakes of Killarney in the south- 
west county of Kerry. 

_A moist and mild climate, with annual 
rainfall running between thirty and forty 
inches fairly evenly distributed through- 
out the year, is influenced by the Gulf 
Stream, which makes the winters warmer 


_ than in other places in the same latitude. 


The mean temperature at Dublin is 41.7° 
in January and 60.5° in July. 
BR 


Israel (Republic) 


Area (approximate): 7,800 square miles, 
Population (approximate): 1,000,000. 
President: Dr. Chaim Weizmann, 
Premier: David Ben-Gurion. 

Principal cities (est, 1949): Jaffa-Tel 
Aviv, 325,000 (capital); Haifa, 150,000 
(chief port). 

Monetary unit: Israeli pound. 


Israel, the first Jewish state in Palestine 
since Roman times, came into existence at 
midnight May 14, 1948, upon expiration of 
the British League of Nations mandate 


_ Over Palestine. The new state was im- 


mediately plunged into a desperate strug-~ 
gle for existenve as Arab forces converged 
on Palestine from the east, south and 
north, 
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Israeli forces, however, not only repulsed 
these attacks successfully but made im- 
portant gains. Israel then became se- 
curely established in the family of nations, 
and its government machinery was func- 
tioning well in all fields of state activity. 


Israel’s declaration of independence, 
promulgated on May 14, 1948, by the Jew- 
ish National Council (Vaad Leumi), stated 
that the new nation would be “based on 
the precepts of liberty, justice and peace 
taught by the Hebrew prophets.” On Feb. 
14, 1949, the Constituent Assembly adopted 
a constitution setting up a republican 
form of government headed by a president 
elected for a 5-year term by the Chamber 
of Deputies. Legislative power is vested in 
the Chamber of Deputies, the members of 
which are elected by the vote of all citizens 
who have reached the age of 21. The gov- 
ernment is administered by the cabinet 
headed. by the premier and collectively 
responsible to the Chamber of Deputies. 


Elections held Jan. 25, 1949, divided the 
120 seats in the Constituent Assembly as 
follows: Labor, 46; Socialist Workers, 19; 
United Religious party, 16; Freedom Move- 
ment, 14; others, 25. 


The partition plan adopted by the U. N. 
in Nov., 1947, had awarded three distinct 
parts of Palestine to the Jews. The north- 
ernmost, situated immediately west of the 
River Jordan and around the shores of 
the Sea of Tiberias, has Safad and Tiberias 
as its most important towns, and includes 
the greater part of the valley of Jezreel. 
The western and economically most im- 
portant region lies along the Mediterra- 
nean from Haifa.and the Plain of Esdrae- 
lon in the north to the Rehoboth area in 
the south and includes the coastal plain 
of Sharon—the center of Palestine’s citrus 
industry—the port of Haifa, one of the 
best in the Near East, and the city of Tel 
Aviv, a growing industrial center. The third 
region consists of the greater part of the 
Negeb, the southern desert area with an 
outlet to the Red Sea at the head of the 
Gulf of Aqaba. All of these areas had 
been occupied by Israeli forces by mid-1948 
with the exception of part of the Negeb, 
where further gains were made in the fol- 
lowing fall and winter. 


In addition, Israel held western Galilee, 
awarded to the Arabs under the partition 
plan, and a broad corridor from Tel Aviv 
to Jerusalem through central Palestine, all 
of which had been awarded to the Arabs, 
as well as part of modern Jerusalem, which 
under the partition plan was to be placed 
under U.N, trusteeship. 

Count Folke Bernadotte of Sweden, offi- 
cial U. N. mediator, proposed modifications 


to this plan in his final report, pre- 


sented to the U. N. three days after his 
assassination. Under this plan all the 
Negeb would go to the Arabs; all Galilee 


ry 
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f ed of the eastern part only) to Is- 
ael; Haifa would become a free port in 
rael; the airport at Lydda would he free; 
Jerusalem would be under U. N. control. 
Should the Arabs and Israel not agree 
upon the final demarcation, the U. N. 
should impose its own settlement. 


A final settlement of Israel’s frontiers 
has not yet been agreed upon, but 
aiter intermittent fighting in late 1948 
and early 1949, Israel and its two chief 
antagonists, Egypt and Jordan, signed ar- 
mistice agreements on Feb. 24 and Apr. 3, 
1949, respectively. 


-- ‘The constitution characterizes Israel as 

-the national home of the Jewish people 
and directs the admission of every Jew 
who .desires to settle within its borders, 
subject to control of the Chamber of 

- Deputies. In 1948, about 130,000 Jews en- 
tered Israel, and the average monthly rate 
of entry in 1949 was over 10,000. During 

- the period of hostilities, more than 600,- 
000 Arabs fied from Israeli-held territory. 
(See also PaLEestIne). 
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Italy (Republic) 


(Repubblica Italiana) 


Area: 116,235 square miles, 
Population (est. 1949): 46,001,000 (pre- 
dominantly Italian). 
Density per square mile: 395.8. 
President: Luigi Einaudi. 
Premier: Alcide de Gasperi. 
Principal cities (est. 1948): Rome, 1,613,- 
660 (capital); Milan, 1,277,013 (leading 
financial, industrial center); Naples, 995,- 
257 (seaport); Turin, 719,528 (auto works); 
Genoa, 657,634 (seaport); Palermo, 470,- 
%80 (Sicilian seaport). 
Monetary unit: Lira. 
Religions: Roman Catholic, 99.6%; oth- 
ers (Protestant, Orthodox, Jewish), 4%. 


HISTORY. A former German satellite and 

later a cobelligerent of the Allies, Italy 
turned steadily to the West after a crucial 
national election in April, 1948, in which 
the Communists and their allies were de- 
feated in their quest for power. The new 
republic adhered to the North Atlantic 
Pact in April, 1949, but the Soviet veto 
still barred it from membership in the 
United Nations. 


About the size of New Mexico but long 
_and narrow in shape, Italy did not exist 
as a unified country until 1870. Until a.v. 
476, when the German Odoacer became 
head of the Roman Empire in the west, the 
history of Italy was largely the history of 
Rome. From 4.D. 800 on, the Holy Roman 


Saracens all vied for control over var- 
segments of the Italian peninsula. 
lerous city states, such as Venice and 


Genoa, and many small principalities — 
flourished in the late Middle Ages. in 

In 1713, after the War of the Spanish — 
Succession, Milan, Naples and Sardinia 
were handed over to Austria, but the Haps- 
burg influence on the peninsula was inter-— 
rupted for a short time after 1800 when 
Italy was unified by Napoleon, who crowned <a 
himself King of Italy on May 26, 1805. 
After the Congress of Vienna in 1815, Aus- 
tria continued to be the dominant power 
in Italy. ae 


The movement for national unity began i 
in the middle 19th century, staged by the — 
“Young Italy” group headed by Giuseppe — 
Mazzini. In 1858 Count Cavour, prime — 
minister under King Victor Emmanuel II 
of Sardinia, secured the aid of Napoleon — 
III of France in unifying Italy. After 
French and Sardinian forces had defeated 
the Austrians in 1859, Lombardy was an- — 
nexed to Sardinia, and by the time the — 
first Italian parliament opened at Turin in ~ 
Feb., 1861, all Italy was represented ex- 
cept Venetia, held by Austria, and Rome, — 
which was the territory of the Pope. O 
February 18, 1861, Victor Emmanuel II was — 
proclaimed King of united Italy. - ie 


In 1866 Italy sided with Prussia against 
Austria and received Venetia; Rome w 
seized in 1870. In 1882 the young nat: 
entered into the Triple Alliance with Aus 
tria and Germany. After war with Turkey 
in 1911-12, the Italians were awarded Trip- : 
oli in North Africa and the Dodecanese 
islands in the Aegean Sea. - 


Italy denounced the Triple Alliance on 
May 3, 1915, and declared war on Austria 
on May 24. By the treaty of St. Germain, 
on Sept. 10, 1919, the south Tirol and the 
Istrian peninsula were awarded to Italy. ~ 


In the years immediately following 
World War I, Italy was a virtual battle- 
ground between the Socialists and Ben 
Mussolini’s new Fascist movement. The 
weak government was powerless to main- 
tain order as the two sides fought 
power. Finally, on Oct. 30, 1922, the 
cists staged their “March on Rome” 
took over the government, Mussolin: 
named premier by King Victor Emma 
III. 11 Duce and his Fascist Grand Co 


the complaints of the League of Nat 
and economic sanctions. * 


German-Japanese anti-Comintein pact an 
on December 11 withdrew from the Leagt 
of Nations. The Rome-Berlin Axis was 
verted into a full military alllance on M 
22, 1939. Meanwhile, Italian troops h 
seized Albania in April, 1939. wag 
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WORLD WAR II. On June 10, 1940, Mus- 
solini announced a declaration of war 
against France (already in the throes of 
defeat) and Britain. Italian troops were 
able to advance only a few miles into 
France before the Armistice was concluded 
on June 24, under which Italy annexed a 
small strip of France. On October 28, 1940, 
Italian forces invaded Greece from Al- 
bania, but were driven back by the Greeks, 
who held a third of Albania by the time 
the Germans launched their Balkan cam- 
paign on April 6, 1941. Italy subsequently 
occupied parts of Yugoslavia and Greece. 
Following the German capitulation in 
North Africa and the fall of Sicily, Musso- 
lini was ousted on July 25, 1943, and Mar- 
shal Pietro Badoglio formed a new gov- 
ernment. On September 3, 1943, the date 
of the invasion of the Italian mainland by 
Allied forces, a military armistice was 
signed between General Eisenhower and 
Badoglio, and the legislative and adminis- 
trative activities of the government were 
made subject to the approval of an Allied 
Commission. 


On June 9, 1944, five days after the Al- 
lies entered Rome, Badoglio was succeeded 
as premier by Ivanoe Bonomi, a Socialist, 
who formed a coalition cabinet. The goy- 
ernment was recognized by the Allies as 
the de facto government of Italy on Octo- 
ber 25, but only as a cobelligerent, not as 
an ally. Later it was given full legislative 
powers and the right to resume diplomatic 
relations. 


Upon the collapse of German resistance 
in the north, Mussolini was tracked down 
and put to death by partisan forces on 
April 28, 1945. On December 10, Alcide de 
Gasperi, a Christian Democrat, took over 
from Ferruccio Parri, who had succeeded 
Bonomi as premier in June. 


On June 2, 1946, the Italian people voted 
in favor of a republic, and King Humbert 
-Iij who had succeeded his father on May 
9, went into exile. De Gasperi remained at 
the helm, first with a coalition cabinet 
and later (June, 1947) with a Christian 
Democrat-Independent government. 


The new constitution drafted by the 
constituent assembly took effect on Jan. 
1, 1948. Following the Communist defeat 
_ in the elections of April, 1948, De Gasperi 
formed another coalition cabinet from 
which the Communist and left-wing So- 
cialist bloc was again excluded. Luigi 
Einaudi, veteran Liberal leader, was elected 
first president of the Republic on May 11, 


GOVERNMENT. Under the 1947 constitu- 
tion Italy is a “democratic Republic 
founded on labor.” The president is elected 
for seven years by parliament in joint ses- 
sion with regional delegates. The cabinet, 
headed by the premier and nominated by 
the president, must enjoy the confidence 


of parliament, which is composed of the ~ 
Chamber of Deputies, popularly elected for 
a five-year term, and the Senate. All citi- 
zens are duty-bound to vote. 


Articles 115-133 of the constitution in- 
troduced a new concept of regional auton- 
omy, dividing the country into 19 regions 
with locally-elected governments which 
control regional affairs. Five regions, in- 
cluding the islands of Sicily and Sardinia, 
enjoy a special degree of autonomy. Below 
the regions in the governmental organiza- 
tion are the provinces and communes. 


The Chamber of Deputies, elected on 
April 18, 1948, has 574 members, of whom 
806 are Christian Democrat, 183 Popular 
Front (Socialist-Communist coalition), 33 
right-wing Socialists, and 52 members of 
other parties. The Senate has 343 members, 
237 of whom are elected by the regions; 
the other 106 are deputies who were im- 
prisoned during the Fascist regime and 
former premiers who under the constitu- 
tion hold their seats for life. 


PEACE TREATY OF 1947. The peace treaty 
which took effect Sept. 15, 1947, required 
Italian renunciation of all claims in Ethi- 
opia and Greece, the cession of the Dodec- 
anese to Greece, and of five small Alpine 
areas to France. In addition, the major 
part of the Istrian peninsula, including 
Fiume and Pola, went to Yugoslavia. The 
Free Territory of Trieste was carved out 
of the area to the west of the new Yugo- 
slav frontier. 


Italy was to pay reparations of $100,000,- 
000 in kind over a seven-year period to 
the Soviet Union, $125,000,000 to Yugo- 
Slavia, $105,000,000 to Greece, $25,000,000 
to Ethiopia and $5,000,000 to Albania; also 
to make two-thirds restitution for war- 
time damage to Allied property in Italy. 


DEFENSE, The 1947 treaty required Italy 
to reduce the strength of her army to 250,- 
000 men (including carabinieri), the navy 
to 25,000 (including naval air arm) and 
the air force to 25,000 (with 350 planes). 
The fleet was reduced to 2 battleships, 4 
cruisers, 20 destroyers and large torpedo 
boats, plus smaller craft. Major war ves- 
sels placed at the disposal of the Big Four 
included 3 battleships, 5 cruisers, 8 sub- 
marines and 13 destroyers and large tor- 
pedo boats. Extensive areas along Italy’s 
borders and in the outlying islands were 
demilitarized. 


EDUCATION. Elementary education is free 
and compulsory from 6 to 14. Elementary 
schools numbered 87,131 in 1947, with 
4,703,228 pupils. The 6,578 secondary 
schools had 888,993 pupils, while 22 uni- 
versities and institutions of higher learn- 
ing had 189,665 students. The University 
of Rome (founded 1303) had 29,626 stu- 


ad PRR ARB seta FR oes 
; Naples (founded 1224), 81,950; and 
Milan, 20,002. ‘ : 
RELIGION. Although the country is pre- 
dominantly Roman Catholic, religious 
freedom is permitted. Catholic religious 
_ teaching is given in all elementary and 
_ intermediate schools. Relations with the 
Church are regulated by the treaty with 
_ the Holy See of Feb. 11, 1929, which estab- 
lished the temporal power of the Pope over 
Vatican City. 


AGRICULTURE. Agriculture, the most im- 
portant branch of Italy’s economy, en- 
_- gages more than a third of the population. 
_-It is extremely diversified; differences of 
_ altitude, soil and climate allow the pro- 
duction of all European crops from rye to 
rice, from apples to oranges, and from 
’ hemp to cotton, Approximately 41,275,000 
acres are cultivated, Italy ranks next to 
France in wine production (average 
1931-42: 1,024,000,000. gal.; 1949: 975,000,- 
000 U. S. gal.) and next to Spain in olive- 
oii production. The silk industry is cen- 
tered in northern Italy and along the 
eastern coast. The Italian climate and soil 
are well suited to fruit growing. 


Before World War II the Fascist govern- 
ment carried on a wide land reclamation 
program, mostly in Emilia, Apulia, and the 
Venetian provinces. 


* 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION 1949 


© Crop} } Acres Metric tons 
Wheat 11,671,000 6,940,000 
- Rye 244,000 125,000 
Barley 618,000 227,000 
Oats 1,159,000 415,000 
- Sugar beets 279,000 3,300,000: 
Olives 5,469,000* 161,0007 
*1948. f Olive off, ; 


- livestock and dairy farming are impor- 
tant in Italy. Of the 50-odd varieties of 
Italian chéese, the best known are the 

hard parmesan and pecorino (the latter 
made from ewe’s milk) and the soft bel 
paese and gorgonzola. Cheese production 
in 1949 totaled 237,000.metric tons. In 
1948, Italy had 7,700,000 cattle, 10,500,000 
sheep and goats; 3,400,000 hogs, and 60,- 
000,000 poultry. Wool production (1949) 
was 16,000 tons. 


INDUSTRY. Prior to World War II, there 

were approximately 730,000 industrial es- 

tablishments in Italy, of which more than 
- 1,000 employed at least 250 workers each. 
In 1948, approximately 3,250,000 workers 
- were employed in industry, While a large 
_ proportion of small and medium sized con- 
cerns were common in industry before 
- World War II, there was a growing tend- 
_ ency, fostered by the nature of the cor- 
porate state, toward industrial concentra- 
ion, The textile industry, largest and most 
important, ordinarily supplied most of the 


~s 


_it is also an important producer of sulfw 


home markets and left a large margin for 
export. It made rapid recovery after World 
War II, accounting for nearly half of the — 
nation’s exports. The metal industries are 
handicapped by lack of coal and of suffi- 
ecient iron ore reserves. The chemical, 
clothing and food industries are also im- 

portant. Industrial production is centered 
in the north, © 


Production of steel ingots and casting: 
in 1949 was 2,020,000 metric tons; that ¢ 
pig iron and ferroalloys, 439,000 tons. 


Italy’s full participation in the European ] 
Recovery Program has had a stimulating 
effect on the nation’s war-shattered econ 
omy and has relieved at least partially the 
food deficits resulting from over-popula- 
tion. 


TRADE. Statistics of Italy’s foreign trade, — 
in billions of lire, are as follows: ae. 


1947 1948 
Exports 339.2 570.6 
Imports 930.6 848.6 


Italy’s leading customers by value 
1949 were Argentina, 12 per cent; Britait 
10 per cent; Germany, 8 per cent; France 
6 per cent; and Switzerland, 5 per cent. 
Principal suppliers were the U. S., 34 per 
cent; Australia, 6 per cent; Argentina, 5 
per cent; and Germany and Britain, each 
4 per cent. Chief exports in 1948 were cot- 
ton products, 13.2 per cent; fruits and veg- 
etables, 12.2 per cent; artificial fibers 
(mostly rayon), 11.4 per cent; machinery 
and apparatus, 10.9 per cent; and vehicles, 
76 per cent. Leading imports included 
grain, coal, cotton, wool, and petroleum, 


NATURAL RESOURCES, Italy is ordinarily 
the world’s largest producer of mer 


In 1947 were produced 1,858 metric tons 
mercury and 148,482 tons of sulfur. The 
nation lacks, however, the staple minerals 
of coal, oil and iron, and is forced to im- 
port them. Production of coal and lignite 
in 1948 was 1,873,200 metric tons; 8,351,- 
892 tons of coal were imported. Building 
stone, particularly marble, is plentiful. In 
the south Tirol and the central Apenn 
Italy has abundant water power. In 19 
the total power generated was 22,692,00 
000 kwh., mostly by hydroelectric plants 


Less than 20 per cent of Italy’s area 
forested. Principal products are soft ani 
hard timber, charcoal and cork. The fis 
ing industry does not fill domestic 
Coral and sponges are marketed. 


COMMUNICATIONS, According to L 
Register, the merchant marine t 
1,013 steam and motor ships (100 
tons and over), aggregating 2,442,659 gr 
tons on June 30, 1949, On April 1, 1950, 
vessels of 264,722 gross tons were ” nd 
construction in Italian yards. +e 


“There? are more then 150 seaporial of i 


which the principal are Genoa, Venice, 
Savona, Naples and Leghorn. Coastwise 
traffic is particularly important because 
of difficult land communications. Railways 
open to traffic in 1948 totaled 13,000 miles, 
of which 2,846 miles (1947) were electri- 
_ fied. Highways in 1948 totaled about 105,- 
800 miles. 


NANCE. Recent data are as follows (in 
illions of lire) : 


1950-51* 
1,227.0 
1,397.0 


1948-49 
800.8 
1,251.8 
Budget estimate. 


e total national debt was 2,310,062,- 


lire on Dec. 31, 1949, of which 
000, tk 000 lire were consolidated. 


1949—50* 
1,222.8 
1,396.9 


he ‘Po River. The Apennines, branching 
ff from the Alps between Nice and Genoa, 
rT 1 the peninsula’s backbone, and rise 
a@ maximum height of 9,560 feet at the 
Sasso d'Italia (Corno). The Alps are 

es northern boundary. 


_ Several islands form part of Italy. Sicily, 
9 926 quare miles, lies off the toe of the 
Doot, across the Strait of Messina, with a 
jeep and rock-bound northern coast and 
entler slopes to the sea in the west 
id south. Mt. Etna, an active volcano, 
es to 10,741 feet, and most of Sicily is 
than 500 feet in elevation. Sixty-two 

s southwest of Sicily lies Pantelleria, 

} ES miles, and south of that are 
an geecass and Linosa. Sardinia, 9,301 
} miles, just south of Corsica and 


5 miles west of the nearest Italian ° 


fen is largely mountainous, stony 
ui productive. 


has many northern lakes, lying be- 
she snow-covered peaks of the Alps. 
rgest are Garda (143 sq. mi.), Mag- 
3 sq. mi.) and Como (55 sq. mi.). 

0, the principal river, rises in the 
m Italy’s western border and flows 
the Lombard plain into the Adri- 

he Arno and Tiber Rivers, rising in 
ennines, flow generally westward. 

e are hundreds of short streams. 


. Italy’s climate is variable. The 


ical and highly favored by tourists. 
nters in the high Apennines are 
d bitter. The western slope of pen- 
taly is warmer than the eastern 
the Po basin in the north has 
winters and very hot summers. Sicily 
; in the warm and equable Mediter- 


( rs 
July and eed the warmest (75° 2e 
is an abundance of sunshine. 


FORMER ITALIAN COLONIAL EMPIRE 


Area, Population. 
~ Country sq. mi. (1948) 
AFRICA 
Libya 
Eritrea 
Italian Somaliland 


ASIA 


Dodecanese* 
* Ceded to Greece, 1947. 


679,183 
46,000 
194,000 


1,024,000 
915,000 


115,913+ 


1,035 
+ 1947, 


The 1947 treaty contained a renuncia- 
tion by Italy of all right and title to her — 
African possessions. These territories were — 
to remain under British administration 
pending their final disposal, to be deter- — 
mined jointly by the American, British, 
French and Soviet governments. These — 
powers failed to reach agreement in Sept., 
1948, and the question of disposition was 
referred to the U. N. General Assembly. 


LIBYA—Status: Under temporary U. N. 


administration pending granting of inde- — ; 


pendence. d 
U. N. High Commissioner: Adrian Pelt 
(the Netherlands). ’ 
Capitals: Tripoli (Tripolitania) (125,- 
000), Bengasi (Cyrenaica) (65,000). P 
Foreign trade (1948): exports, £3,679 097s 
imports, £3,668,225. 
Agricultural products: barley, olive oil, 
wheat, figs, date palms, tobacco. 
Mineral: salt. 
Sea products: sponge, tuna. 


Libya, lying along the north coast of i 
Africa between Tunisia and Egypt, was a 
part of the Turkish dominions from the i 
16th century until 1911. Following the ou 
break of hostilities between Italy and Tur- 
key in the latter year, Italian troops” > 
occupied Tripoli; Italian sovereignty was é 
recognized the next year by the Treaty of 
Ouchy. In 1934 the area was organized into — 
four provinces—Bengasi, Derna, Misurata 
and Tripolitania—which were incorporated - q 
in 1939 into Metropolitan Italy, and a mili- — 
tary territory in the south, Libyan Sahara 
(465,362 sq. mi.). Libya was the scene of — 


much desert fighting during World War 


II. After the fall of Tripoli on Jan. 23, 
1943, it came under British military occu-— 
pation and government. It was divided for — 
purposes of administration into Tripoli- 
tania and Cyrenaica, administered by Brit- — 
ain, and the Fezzan in the southW ees Ba- 

hara, controlled by France. 


The U. N. General Assembly voted on 


Noy. 21, 1949, that Libya as a peice state | 


should become independent by Jan, 1 
with interim administration to be ca Tle 
on by a U. N. commissioner advis by 
10-member council composed of represe 
atives of Egypt, France, Italy, 


ey y 
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1,100,000 


; I taly—Japan 
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the U. K. and the U. S. and of Tripolitania, 


Cyrenaica, the Fezzan and the Libyan mi- 
norities. 


The area has three natural divisions 
from the coast inland—the Mediterranean 
coastland, the only region suitable for 
agriculture; the sub-desert, and the desert. 
About 5 per cent of the population is 
Italian, the remainder native, mostly Mos- 
lem. Railroads total 242 miles. 


Winters are cool and summers warm 
along the coast, and hotter in the interior. 
Bengasi has an average temperature of 55° 
in January and 78° in July. 


ITALIAN SOMALILAND—Status: U. N. 
vas territory under Italian administra- 

on. 

Administrator: Giovanni Fornari. 
on Mogadiscio (population: 45,- 

Foreign trade (1948): exports, £180,500; 
imports, £1,113,400. 

Agricultural products: dressed skins, 
cattle, sugar, cotton, cottonseed oil, fruits, 
bananas. 

Forest products: gum, resin, kapok. 

Mineral: tin. 


Italian Somaliland, extending along Af- 
rica’s east coast from the Gulf of Aden 
south to Kenya, fell within the Italian 
sphere of influence by treaties with the 
Somali sultans in 1889 and by agreements 
with Britain in 1905 and 1924, with the 
sultan of Zanzibar in 1905, and with Ethi- 
opia in 1907. After the conquest of Ethi- 
opia in 1936, the area was incorporated 
into Italian Hast Africa. It was occupied in 
Feb., 1941, by British Imperial troops and, 
reduced to its pre-1936 area, was placed 
under British military administration. 


Administration was turned over to Italy 
on Apr. 1, 1950, pursuant to a decision of 
the U. N. General Assembly on Nov. 21, 
1949, under which the area is a U. N. trust 
territory. Administration is in the hands of 
Italy for a period of 10 years during which 
it is to be prepared for independence. 


The overwhelming majority of the popu- 
lation are Somalis who belong to the Sunni 
sect of Islam; they are a pastoral, nomadic 
people whose livelihood depends on cattle, 
sheep and camels. However, the Italians 
(numbering 5,000 in 1948) established 
plantations in the south, especially in the 
fertile Juba region. The colony was far 
from self-supporting, requiring heavy Ital- 
jan subsidy. The climate is torrid. 


ERITREA—Former Status: Italian col- 
ony (now under British administration). 
Capital: Asmara (population: 85,000), 
Foreign trade (1948): exports, £2,300,000; 
imports, £3,300,000. Chief export: hides 

and skins. 
Agricultural products: coffee, barley, to- 
bacco, sesame, hides, skins. y 
Minerals: gold, salt, potassium salts. 
Sea product: pearls, 


The first Itallan inroad into Eritrea 
came in 1870 when the port of Assab and 
adjacent territory were bought from a na- 
tive sultan; with British approval, Italian 
troops occupied Massaua in 1885. By a de- 
cree of Jan. 1, 1890, Italian possessions 
along the Red Sea were united into the 
colony of Eritrea. In 1936 Eritrea became 
a part of Italian East Africa. British and 
Indian troops captured Asmara on Apr. 1, 
1941, and Massaua a week later; the area, 
reduced to its pre-1936 borders, then came 
under British military administration. The 
U. N. General Assembly voted on Nov. 21, 
1949, to defer decision on its future status, 
pending investigation by a U. N. commis- 
sion. 


The principal native elements are the 
Ethiopians and Tigrés, who have close eth- 
nic, linguistic and religious ties with peo- 
ples across the border in Ethiopia. Italians 
in 1947 totaled 26,499. Irrigation is essen- 
tial in the low-lying coastal plains, and 
agriculture is practiced largely on the in- 
terior plateau (average elevation: 6,500 ft.) 
where the climate is suitable for Euro- 
pean settlement. The pastoral industry en- 
gages most of the natives, 


Along the coast, the climate is exces- 
sively hot and humid, especially in June, 
September and October; mean annual 
temperature at Massaua is 86°; the ther- 
mometer often rises to 120° in summer. 


Japan (Empire) 


(Nippon) 

Area: 146,690 square miles.* 

Population (est. 1950): 83,073,518.* 

Density per square mile: 566.3.* 

Supreme Commander for the Allied Pow- 
ers: General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur (U. S. A.). 4 

Ruler: Emperor Hirohito. 

Premier: Shigeru Yoshida. 

Principal cities (est. 1947): Tokyo, 4,1%4,- 
505 (capital and financial, manufacturing 


* center); Osaka, 1,559,319 (chief industrial 


center); Kyoto, 999,396 (manufacturing); 
Nagoya, 853,085 (machinery, textiles); Yo- 
kohama, 814,268 (seaport, silk-export cen- 
ter); Kobe, 607,202 (seaport, shipbuilding) ; 


Fukuoka, 328,586 (seaport, textiles); Nii- 


gata, 263,495 (manufacturing). 

Monetary unit: Yen. 

Language: Japanese. 

Religions (1938): Buddhism, 60%; Shin- 
toism, 21%; Protestant (215,166); man 
Catholic (118,856). 

* Japan proper. 

HISTORY. Japan, first of the aggressor na- 
tions which ultimately bound themselves 
into the Axis to wage World War II, was 
also the first of the Axis partners to make 
a semblance of recovery after utter defeat. 
Although stripped of her empire and un- 
der military occupation, Japan made grad- 
ual progress toward restoring its smashed 


+ 
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economy, Prospects for a final peace treaty 
with the Allies, however, still seemed re- 
mote in 1950. ; 


Japan’s early history is indistinguishable 
from mythology. One series of legends at- 
tributes the creation of Japan to the sun 
goddess, from whom the later emperors 
were allegedly descended. The first of them 
was Jimmu Tenn6, supposed to have as- 
cended the throne on Feb. 11, 660 B.c. 


Recorded Japanese history begins with 
the first contact with China in the 5th 
century A.D. Japan was then divided into 
strong feudal states, all nominally under 
the emperor, but with real power often 
held by a court minister or clan. In 1185 
Yoritomo, chief of the Minamoto clan, was 
designated shogun (generalissimo) with 
the actual administration of the islands 
under his control. Clans came and went, 
but a dual government system—shogun 
and emperor—persisted till 1867. 


First contact with the West came about 


1542, when a Portuguese ship off course 


arrived in Japanese waters. Portuguese 
traders, Jesuit missionaries, and Spanish, 
Dutch and English traders followed. Sus- 


-picious of Christianity and Portuguese 


support of a local Japanese revolt, the sho- 
guns restricted all foreigners in 1636-38 
except the Dutch, who were confined to 
Nagasaki. Western attempts to renew trad- 
ing relations failed until 1853, when Com- 
modore Matthew Perry sailed an American 
fleet into Tokyo Bay with a letter from 
President Fillmore. A U. S. commercial 
treaty signed in 1859 was followed by sim- 
ilar pacts with Britain, France, the Nether- 
lands and Russia, and the opening to for- 
eign residents of the ports of Yokohama, 
Nagasaki and Hakodate. 

Japan now quickly made the transition 
from. a medieval to a modern power. Feu- 
dalism was abolished and industrialization 
Was speeded. An imperial army was estab- 
lished with conscription. The shogun SyS- 
tem was abolished in 1867 by Emperor 


Meiji, and parliamentary government was ° 


established in 1889. After a brief war with 


2 China in 1894-95, Japan acquired Formosa 


(Taiwan), the Pescadores islands, and part 
of southern Manchuria. China also recog- 
nized the independence of Korea (Chosen), 
which Japan later annexed (1910). 

In 1904-05 the new Japan won prestige 


by defeating Russia in the Russo-Japanese 


War, gaining the territory of southern Sa- 


' khalin (Karafuto) and Russia’s port and 


rail rights in Manchuria. In World War I 
Japan, which took a negligible part in 
military operations, seized Germany’s Pa- 
cific islands and leased areas in China. The 
Treaty of Versailles then awarded her a 
mandate over the islands. 

At the Washington Conference of 1921- 
22, Japan agreed to respect Chinese na- 
tional integrity. The series of Japanese ag- 


gressions which was to lead to the nation’s 
downfall began in 1931 with the invasion 
of Manchuria. The following year, Japan 
set up this area as a puppet state, ‘“Man-- 
chukuo,” under Emperor Henry Pu-Yi, last 
of China’s Manchu dynasty. From then on 
Japanese policy was attuned to the saber 
rattling of her militarists. On Nov. 25, 
1936, Japan joined the Axis by signing the 
anti-Comintern pact. The invasion of 
China came the next year, and the Pearl 
Harbor attack was unleashed on Dec. 7, 
1941, 


For many months after Pearl Harbor, 
the Japanese Army and Navy enjoyed spec- 
tacular success, but by the end of 1942 the 
tide had begun to turn. Three years later 
the dropping of the world’s first atomic 
bomb in combat on Hiroshima, followed by 
a second one on Nagasaki, knocked Japan 
swiftly into a surrender that already had 
become inevitable. 


The formal surrender took place Sept. 2, 
1945, aboard the battleship Missouri in 
Tokyo Bay. Southern Sakhalin and the 
Kurile Islands reverted to Russia, and For- 
mosa (Taiwan) and Manchuria to China. 
The Pacific islands remained under U. S. 
occupation, 


Soon after the surrender Japan began 
the process of democratizing its political, 
social and economic structure under Allied 
supervision, Early in 1946 the Supreme 
Allied Commander, General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur, ordered Baron Shide- 
hara’s cabinet to carry out a series of po- 
litical purges. Elections held on April 10, 
1946 brought 72.1% of the electorate to the 


polls, and resulted in a conservative vic- — 


tory. A Liberal, Shigeru Yoshida, took over 
the premiership on May 22, but his con- 
servative policies brought both Allied and 
internal dissatisfaction. 


Following the Socialists’ victory in the 
elections of April 20, 1947, Japan’s first 
Socialist premier, Tetsu Katayama, a life- 
long Christian, formed a cabinet composed 
of Socialists, Democrats and members of 
the People’s Cooperative party on May 31, 
1947. In July, 1947, the U. S. proposed an 
early conference of the eleven members of 
the Far Eastern Commission to consider a 
peace settlement for Japan. The proposal 
was accepted by all the member nations 
except the U.S.S.R., which insisted that 
the treaty be drafted by the four-power 
Council of Foreign Ministers (China re- 
placing France), thus following the prece- 
dent set by the Italian and Axis satellite 
treaties. 

Dissension between the left and right 
wings of his party forced Katayama’s resig- 
nation on Feb. 10, 1948. He was succeeded 
by Hitoshi Ashida, a Democrat leader, on 
Feb. 21. Ashida yielded to Shigeru Yoshida 
on Oct. 14, 1948, The latter was renamed 
premier Feb. 11, 1949, after his Liberal. 


i 


_ Jan 49, elections, © : : 

ALLIED © OCCUPATION GOVERNMENT. 
eneral MacArthur was appointed Su- 
preme Commander for the Allied Powers 
(SCAP) on Aug. 14, 1945. The surrender 
_ terms provided that Japan must accept the 
_ provisions of the Potsdam Declaration 
(July 26, 1945) and that “the authority of 
ine Emperor and the Japanese Govern- 
ment to rule the state shall be subject to 
SCAP, who shall take such steps as he 
_ deems proper to effectuate the surrender.” 


_ The Far Eastern Commission—with Aus- 
_ tralian, Burmese, Canadian, Chinese, Brit- 
~ ish, French, Indian, Dutch, New Zealand, 
_ Pakistani, Philippine, Soviet and U. S. dele- 
_ gates—is empowered to form the policies, 
- principles and standards by which the ful- 
_ fillment of Japanese obligations under the 
__ surrender terms may be accomplished, and 
_ to review directives issued to SCAP or any 
- action taken by SCAP within the purview 
_ of the Commission’s jurisdiction. The Al- 
_ lied Council for Japan—composed of SCAP, 
_who is,the U. S. member, a Chinese and a 
— Soviet member and a member representing 
_ jointly the United Kingdom, Australia, 
New Zealand and India—advises and con- 
_ sults with SCAP in carrying out the sur- 
_ render terms and policies approved by the 
Commission. 


RULER. Emperor Hirohito, born April 29, 
- 1901, succeeded his father, Yoshihito, on 
_ Dec. 25, 1926. He was married on Jan. 26, 
1924, to Princess Nagako, born in 1903. To 
them were born two sons, Crown Prince 
Akihito (Dec. 23, 1933) and Prince Masa- 
hito (Nov. 28, 1935), and 5 daughters. Suc- 
cession is in the male line only. 


_ NATIONAL GOVERNMENT. The new con- 
‘stitution, effective May 3, 1947, made dras- 
tic changes in Japan’s political system. 

_ The Emperor retains only ceremonial func- 

tions, and executive power is vested in the 

cabinet, headed by the premier and col- 
-lectively responsible to the Diet. Law- 
making power is vested solely in the Diet, 

_ composed of two houses—the House of 
Representatives, popularly elected for four- 
year terms, and the House of Councillors, 
with 250 members elected for six-year 
terms. A bill of rights guarantees certain 
basic liberties. Women are. enfranchised 
for the first time. Sovereignty, formerly 
vested in the Emperor, now is vested in 
the people, and the House of Representa- 
tives can override the veto of the House 
of Councillors by a two-thirds vote. 


The elections of January, 1949, distrib- 
uted the 466 seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives as follows (1947 standing in pa- 
-rentheses) : Democratic Liberal, 264 (133); 
Democrat, 68 (126); Socialist, 49 (143); 
Communist, 35 (4); People’s Cooperative 
‘party, 14 (31); others, 36 (29). 
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army and navy are completely demobilized. 
The few remaining major ships in the navy 
were sunk, and the smaller ships divided 
among the Allies. The new constitution — 
contains a renunciation of the right to 
maintain armed forces. 


EDUCATION. Article 26 of the 1947 Consti- 
tution provides that “all people shall have 
the right to receive an equal education 
correspondent to their ability,” and that 
education shall be free and compulsory 

provided by law. A 1947 law provided a 
simplified school structure with 6 years 0: 
elementary education (compulsory), 3 ¢ 
lower secondary, 3 of upper secondary and 
4 of university education. Under U. 8. su- _ 
pervision the school curriculum has been _ 
simplified and purged of militaristic and 
chauvinistic influences. In 1946-47, Japan _ 
had 20,263 elementary schools with 10,546,- _ 
742 pupils, 29,614 secondary and continua 
tion schools with 7,116,055 pupils, 503 co 
leges and normal and “higher” school: 
with 385,173 students, and 49 universities 
with 91,728 students. Teacher shortage wa 
estimated at more than 100,000 in 1948-4 


POPULATION. The population of Jap 
proper was approximately doubled fro 
1870 to 1935. The home islands are no 
more overcrowded than ever. As of Mar 
1948, SCAP reported that 5,841,699 Ja 
nese civilians and military personnel h da 
been repatriated from all areas. About 95,- 
000 were repatriated from Soviet areas in 
1949; Japanese records showed 376,929 
to be repatriated, although the U.S 
claimed that its repatriation program 
been completed. opel 
AGRICULTURE. Japan is a land of sm 
rice and silk farms and, except in Ho! 
kaido, the northernmost island, there i 
almost no large-scale farming and anima 
husbandry. The average holding is le; 
than three acres. Double cropping makes — 
self-sufficiency possible, but on a very lov 
level of subsistence. Crop production, al- 
though hampered by fertilizer shortag 
has reached prewar levels, but increase 
population has made food deficits inev 
table. Ar 
Japan is the world’s largest produce: 
natural silk. The acreage planted in 
berry trees was sharply reduced dv 
the war with a resultant drop in coco 
and silk production. In 1949, raw silk pro- 
duction was only 9,800 metric tons. __ 


MAJOR AGRICULTURAL CROPS = 
(thousands of metric tons) 


x 


Crop 1947 1948 
Rice (rough) 11,298 11,992 — 
Barley 1,157 1,569 
Wheat 767 1,041 
Potatoes 1,986 2,146 — 


INDUSTRY. Prewar Japan was one of the 
world’s leading industrial nations and the 
only country in the Far East with highly 
- developed textile, steel, machinery, chemi- 
‘cal and electrical industries. The textile 
industry was dominant, but after 1931 
considerable expansion took place in the 
heavy industries—metal, machinery-build- 
ing and chemical—which were adaptable 
_ to war purposes. 
_ Postwar industrial rehabilitation has 
_+proceeded ‘slowly, retarded by labor trou- 
bles and deterioration of equipment; the 
- manufacturing index stood at 62 per cent 
of the 1937 level in April, 1950. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


(monthly averages, thousands of 
metric tons) 


ey ‘ 1947 1948 1949 
Pig iron and 
_ ferroalloys 31 70 134 
F ‘Steel ingots 
- and castings 18 143 259 
; otton yarn 10.2 10.2 13.1 
_ Cotton fabrics 46.1* 64.4* 68.6* 
Cement 103 154 273 


ay * Millions of square meters. 


Directives issued in 1945 effected the dis- 
‘solution of the huge interlocking monopo- 
lies (Zaibatsu) in business and finance. 
Voting rights in the 80 major holding com- 
panies and 3,500 subsidiaries were taken 
ver by a government commission which 
also seized securities held by members of 
‘batsu families, for resale to the public. 
n 1946, Government-owned arms plants 


reparations in line with the Allied pol- 
of reducing Japan’s industrial poten- 
ial. However, the Allies were unable to 
agree on the allocation of reparations 
hares to claimant nations. Limited de- 
eries were made under an interim pro- 
am in 1948, but on May 12, 1949, the 
. announced its opposition to further 
eparations because they would prevent 
_ Japan’s recovery to the point of self-suffi- 
ciency. 
T EH. Before World War II, Japan 
‘anked fifth in world trade. Exports in 1939 
ed $928,533,000, and imports. $757,775,- 
Foreign trade was resumed on a small 

ale under strict Allied control in 1946, 
and in 1947 a program of limited private 
was initiated. Exports in 1949 were 
11,000,000; imports, $901,700,000. The 
cit was financed largely by the United 
tes. Leading customers were the U. S. 
%), India (13%), Britain (8%) and 
ndonesia (5%). Chief exports in 1948 were 
ston fabrics, 35 per cent; raw silk, 8 per 
it; silk fabrics, 6 per cent; and machin- 
ry, 5 per cent. The U. S. supplied 65 per 
cent of the imports, of which food ac- 


— 


counted for 46 per cent, and raw 
and other textile fibers, 22 per cent. > 
COMMUNICATIONS. On Dec. 31, 1939, Ja- 
pan had 4,084 ships of more than 100 tons, ~ 
with an aggregate tonnage of 5,728,779. 
Before World War II the merchant marine 
carried almost 80 per cent of the foreign 
trade and was surpassed only by those of 
the U. S. and Britain. Wartime losses were | 
enormous. On June 30, 1949, there were 
1,121 vessels (100 tons and over) with a 
total tonnage of 1,563,936. 

Railway mileage in 1949 was 17,017. The 
highway system (1946) totaled 534,424 — 
miles. > 
FINANCE. World War II left Japan with 2 
staggering public debt, mounting inflation © 
and a disorganized financial system. The — 
1950-51 general budget totaled 661,000,000,- — 
000 yen (1949-50: 741,000,000,000 yen). The 
national debt totaled 524,448,000,000 yen 
on March 31, 1949. : 


MINERALS. Japan is relatively poor in . 
minerals. Crude oil production in 1949 in : 
Japan proper was 1,400,500 barrels, about © 
one-third of current domestic require- : 
ments. With coal production estimated at — 
37,970,000 metric tons, the nation was still — 
confronted with a fuel shortage. Other — 
minerals include lead, silver, gold and 
copper. 3 
FORESTS. Japan is well-wooded, with : 
about 60,000,000 acres of forest. Among ; 
forest products are bamboo, charcoal and — 
timber. The wood pulp industry of Japan ~ 
proper reached an output of 845,000 tons 

in 1941. Production in 1948 was 451,432 — 
short tons; that of paper was 472,567 short — 
tons. In 1947, 6,256,464,000 bd. ft. of logs — 
and 3,312,408,000 bd. ft. of lumber were | 
produced. 


FISHERIES. Fishing, one of Japan’s big- 
gest industries, provides a staple food and 
considerable exports in normal years. The © 
prewar fishing fleet of 356,462 vessels — 
ranged from Alaska to the South Seas. 
The 1948 catch was 2,200,000 short tons. 
TOPOGRAPHY. Japan’s four main islands 
are Honshu, Hokkaido, Kyushu and Shi- 
koku. The Ryukyu chain to the southwest 
is U. S. occupied and the Kuriles to the 
northeast are Russian occupied. The sur- 
face of the main islands consists largely of — 
mountains separated by narrow valleys. 
There are about 50 more or less active vol- 
canoes, including famous Fujiyama near — 
Tokyo (12,385 ft.). Earthquakes are fre- 
quent, Japan has many rivers, broken by — 
shallows and rapids, and navigable usually j 
for flat-bottomed boats. 
CLIMATE. The Japanese climate ranges» 
from subtropical in its southern extremes, 
to winter cold and snow in Hokkaido. The 
winter temperatures are moderated in the 
central islands by the Japan Current, 
Mean annual temperature in Tokyo is 56°, 


_ Jordan (Hashemite _ 
_. _Kingdom of) | 
_ Area (est.): 35,000 square miles, 


Population (est. 1946): 370,794 (mostly 
Arab) *, int 5 
Density pee square mile (est.): 10.6*+ 
Ruler: King Abdullah ibn Hussein. 
Prime Minister: Said Pasha el-Mufti. 
Principal city (est. 1948): Amman, 60,000 
(capital). 
Monetary unit: Jordani dinar. 
Language: Arabic. 
.. Religions: Moslem (Sunni), except about 
poe native Christians and 17,000 Circas- 
sians, 


* Nomadic tribes of desert not included. 

; t Excluding Arab Palestine. 

_ HISTORY. Jordan, once the Lordship of 
_ Oultre-Jourdain in the Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, attracted world-wide attention 
in 1948 when its king, Abdullah, led Arab 
forces in the invasion of Palestine from 
the east. An ancient land, about the size 
of Indiana, the small kingdom was known 
in the time of Moses as Edom and Moab. 
It passed to the Amorites of Damascus and 
in a.p. 106 became part of the Roman prov- 
ince of Arabia. In 633-86 it was conquered 
_ by the Arabs, and a period of decline and 
depopulation ensued. 


Conquered by the British in World War 
I, Jordan was separated from the Palestine 
- mandate in 1920, and placed in 1921 un- 

der the rule of Abdullah ibn Hussein. In 
_ 1923 Britain recognized Jordan’s independ- 

ence, subject to the mandate. During 
World War II, Jordan co-operated com- 
pletely with Britain, On March 22, 1946, 
Britain abolished the mandate and recog- 
_ nized the full and complete independence 
of Jordan. That part of Palestine occupied 
_by Jordani troops was formally incorpo- 
rated by action of the Jordani parliament 
on Apr. 24, 1950. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE, Jordan is 
@ constitutional monarchy. The king rules 
_ With the aid of a cabinet of department 
_ heads responsible to him. The parliament 
_ consists of the popularly elected chamber 
_ of deputies of 40 members and the senate 
; of 20 appointed members. Arab Palestine 
a 
e 
: 


Bord: 


is represented in both bodies. 


King Abdullah (born 1882) is the second 
son of the late King Hussein of the Hejaz 
and the uncle of King Faisal II of Iraq 
He is head of the Hashemite family which 
ruled part of Saudi Arabia until its ex- 
pulsion by King Ibn Sa‘ud. 


Defense of the country is entrusted to 
the British-trained Arab Legion of about 
10,000 men, the most effective force among 
all Arab armies. The Anglo-Trans-Jordan- 
jan treaty of March 20, 1948, replacing 
at of March 22, 1946, has mutual assist- 
ce provisions and permits Britain to 
naintain air force units. Jordan receives 


an.annual defense subsidy of £3,000,000 
from Britain. Riis ues 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. | 
Life in Jordan is primitive; there are esti- _ 
mated to be 50,000 nomads and 120,000 
seminomads. At least 95 per cent of the © 
total area is deserted. Illiteracy is wide- s 
spread; in 1948 the 175 schools had 15,201 > 
pupils. =: ; 
Most of the country is suitable only for — 
pasturing sheep, goats and camels. Culti- — 
vated land is limited to a relatively small — 
area west of the Hejaz Railway. In th 
drier cultivated areas of the plateau, the - 
inhabitants retain tribal organization and ‘7 
still live in tents. Foreign trade is limited — 
to the exchange of wheat, fresh fruit, wool 
and live animals for sugar, tea, and othe: 
necessities. Exports and re-exports in 1948 
were £P2,511,271; imports, £P11,539,950 
Transit of crude oil amounted to £P706,313 


Despite the sparse settlement of ¢ 
country, Jordan has good roads (1948: 360 
mi. paved) to Palestine, Syria and Iraq. It 
is. crossed from north to south by the 
Hejaz Railway. FS 


The 1948 budget (excluding subsidie 
placed revenue at £P2,326,401 and expend 
ture at £P2,390,203. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Jordan is 
mainly a plateau with an average altituc 
of 3,000 feet, sloping gently eastward. 4B 
western edge is a steep slope overlookin 

the Rift Valley (Jordan River, Dead Sea 
and Wadi el Araba) 3,000-4,000 feet beloy 
In the south are mountains over 5,000 feet 
high and a sandstone area cut by deep — 
canyons, The country borders on the Red 
Sea for a few miles in the southwest. " 
subtropical steppe and desert have 


about 26 inches in the north to 10 inc nes 
in the south, Average maximum tempera- — 
ture in August is 92°; average minimum Dn. 
January is 39°, f 


Korea (Chosen) 


Area: 85,225 square miles. ; a 
Population (est. 1949): 29,238,641 ( 
most entirely Korean). * 
Density per square mile: 343.1. ; 
President: Dr. Syngman Rhee. Hina 
Principal cities (est. 1949): Seoul (Kyo: 
song), 1,446,049 (capital); Fusan (Pusai 
473,619 (chief seaport); Pyongyang, 450,-— 
000 (northern industrial center); Taegu 
ate 5 (silk center); Inchon, 265,767 | 
por . is 4 : _ 
Monetary unit: Wen. » 8 
Languages: Korean, Chinese, Japanese. 
Religions: Buddhist, Confucianist, ' 
ist, Christian (500,300 Christians in 1! 


HISTORY, Korea, a peninsula about 
miles long extending out from Asia kt 


tween the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Ja- 
pan, became an international battleground 
in 1950 ‘when Communist troops of North 
_ Korea invaded The U. N.-recognized Re- 
public of South Korea below the 38th 
parallel, 


According to legend which may he partly 


historical, a Chinese sage named Kija 
' founded the kingdom of Chosun (‘“Morn- 

ing Calm’’) in 1122 B.c. and thus began a 
dynasty which lasted until 193 B.c, In 108 
B.c. Korea was annexed to China, and later 
divided into three small principalities 
which formed the kingdom of Silla. Silla 
revolted in a.D. 918 and declared its inde- 
_ pendence. In 1592 the Koreans defeated a 
Japanese fleet and, with Chinese help, 
ousted the Japanese invaders from their 
land. In 1627, the Manchus seized Korea 
and placed it again under Chinese sover- 
ignty. In the Chinese-Japanese War of 
894-95, Japan won predominant influence 
in Korea, and in 1905 reduced it to a pro- 
tectorate. In 1910 Japan formally annexed 
Korea. A Korean bid for independence was 
crushed ruthlessly in 1919. 


In Aug., 1945, at the end of World War 
II, Korea was occupied by Soviet and U.S. 
oops. The United States, United King- 
om and Soviet Union agreed at Moscow 
in Dec., 1945, that Korea should be placed 
under the trusteeship of those three pow- 

rs and China for a period not to exceed 


sommanders should meet as ‘soon as possi- 
ble to agree upon the formation of an all- 
_ Korean provisional Sener oe Agreement 


he matter to the U. N. General Assembly, 
bee. set up a commission in November, 
aid in the formation of a government. 
e U.S.S.R. boycotted the commission’s 
etings, but elections were held for a na- 
nal assembly in the U. S. zone on May 
, 1948, with seats left vacant for Soviet 
me delegates. The assembly met for the 
first time on May 81, and on July 12 
Beeopted a constitution setting up a one- 
house National Assembly with a govern- 
t headed by a president. On July 20 
Syngman Rhee. was elected president 
the Assembly, and on Aug. 12 the new 
public was recognized by the U. S. and 
China. It was also recognized as the legal 
government of Korea ef the U. N. General 


rea and was a typical Soviet state un- 
t a constitution adopted Sept. 2, 1948, 
& “People’s Assembly.” Soviet forces 


(1940) 17,011 miles of TIERED 


1948; at Korean request some U. S. fore 


- remained in the south until June, 1949, 


On June 25, 1950, South Korea was at- , 
tacked by North Korean Communist forces. _ a 
U. S. armed intervention was ordered on > 
June 27 by Pres. Truman and on the same 
day the U. N. invoked military sanctions — 
against North Korea. Gen. Douglas Mac- — 
Arthur was named commander of U. N. 
forces on July 7. U. S. and South Korean ~ 
troops fought a heroic holding action, but — 
by the first week of August, they had been 
forced back to a 4,000 sq. mi. beachhead 
in southeast Korea. There they stood off — 
superior north Korean forces until Sept. 15, 
when a major U. N, amphibious attack — 
was launched far behind the Communist — E | 
lines at Inchon, port of Seoul. By Sept. 30, 
U. N. forces were in complete control of © 
South Korea; they then invaded North 
Korea. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. | 
In 1947, there were 2,177,980 pupils in 
elementary schools, 158,325 in secondary 
schools, and 13,417 in higher schools. Less 
than half the population of school age (6 
to 12) was in school at the beginning of 
1949. There is a university at Seoul. 


The Korean population is more or less 
homogeneous and successfully withstood 
Japanese efforts to assimilate it. South 
Korea has 43 per cent of the peninsula’s 
area and over two-thirds of its population. 


Korea, predominantly agricultural, cul-— 
tivates about 12,000,000 acres. Chief prod-— 
ucts are rice, barley, oats, rye, millet, soy- 
beans, tobacco, cotton and wheat, The 
1949 rice crop in South Korea was about 
2,956,000 tons. The political division of 
Korea destroyed its former self-supporting 
economy. { 


Industrial development was speeded in 
the last years of Japanese rule. The lead- 
ing industries by value of output ordi- 
narily are chemical, textile, food, beverage © 
and tobacco. Korea north of the 88th par- 
allel has by far the larger portion of the 
country’s industry and abundant hydro- 
electric resources, 


Korea’s prewar foreign trade was closely 
linked with that of Japan. South Korea’s 
postwar trade has been largely on a goy- 
ernment-to-government basis, with most 
of the imports financed by U. S. funds. 
Such trade in 1948 included $179,593,000 — 
in imports and only $8,865,000 in exports. 
Imports were principally foodstuffs, ferti- 
lizers, petroleum, coal and machinery. Ex- 
ports consisted largely of tungsten ores 
and concentrates, graphite, marine prod- 
ucts and ginseng. 

Land communications, well developed by 
the Japanese for strategic reasons, in- 
cluded (1944) 3,115 miles of geet an 


er mperst Tee to) 


for South Korea esti- 
Tevenue at 50,800,000,000 won and 


Korea’s best mining regions are in the 
north. Leading products are coal, gold, sil- 
~ ver, copper, tungsten ore, iron ore, graph- 
ite, lead, alum stone and pyrite ore. 
Despite Japanese exploitation, consider- 
able Korean forest areas remain, especially 
in’ the north. Most of the fishing compa- 
nies were Japanese-owned before 1945, 


_ TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Korea’s 
coast, with a rugged mountain range along 
the east, is fringed with more than a thou- 
_ sand islands. Several rivers are navigable 
* for more than a hundred miles, including 
_ the Rakuto in the south, the Kan in the 
eZ central region and the Yalu in the north- 
<< west, on the Manchurian border. The cli- 

_ mate is equable, about like that of the 
_ about forty inches, 


eastern United States. Annual rainfall is 


Latvia 


Area: 25,395 square miles. 

Population (est. 1940): 1,994,506 (Let- 
tish, 75.5%; Bussian, 12%; German, 3.2% 3 
Polish, 2.5%; others, 6.8%). 

Density per square mile: 78.5. 

Principal cities (est. 1939): Riga, 393,211 
(capital); (est. 1935): Liepaja, 57,098 (sea- 
port). 

Language: Latvian. 

Religions (census 1930): Lutheran, 
56.6%; Roman Catholic, 23.7%; Greek Or- 
thodox, 8.9%; others, 10.8%. 


Descended from ancient Aryan stock, the 
Latvians were early tribesmen who settled 
_ along the Baltic Sea and, lacking a central 
government, fell an easy prey to more 
_ powerful peoples. The German Teutonic 
‘ Knights first conquered them in 1158 and 
7 


_ ruled the area as two states—Livonia and 
_ Courland. Poland conquered the territory 
in 1562 and ruled until 1795 in Courland: 
; control of Livonia was disputed between 
_ Sweden and Poland from 1562 to 1629, 
_ Sweden controlled Livonia from 1629 to 
1721, Russia took over Livonia in the lat- 
ter year, and Courland after the third par- 
_ tition of Poland in 1795, From that time 
until 1918, the Latvians remained Russian 
subjects, although they preserved their 
_ language, customs and folklore. The Rus- 
_ sian Revolution of 1917 gave them their 
opportunity for freedom, and the Latvian 
_ Republic was proclaimed on Nov. 18, 1918. 


The republic lasted little more than 20 
ears. It was occupied by Russian troops 
in 1939 and incorporated into the U.S.S.R. 
n 1940, German armies occupied the na- 


ya 


tion from 1941 to 1943-44, when they were 
driven out by the Russians. Most coun-_ 
tries, including the U. S., have refused to 
recognize the Soviet annexation of Latvia. 
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Lebanon (Republic) 


Area: 3,475 square miles. eee 
Population (est. Dec. 31, 1949): 1,246,580 
(Arabian, Armenian, Circassian, Turk), 

Density per square mile: 358.7. aa : 


ee 
ie 
ak 


President: Sheik Bishara el Khoury. — 
Prime Minister: Riyad el Solh. e 
Principal cities feet. 1949): Beirut, 40 

000 (capital, chief port); Tripoli, 100,00 

(oil pipe-line terminus). 

Monetary unit: Lebanese pound (£L) 
Languages: Arabic, French. : 
Religions: Maronite, Greek Orthodox 

Greek Catholic, Mohammedan. 


terranean, between Palestine and Syria. In 
ancient times it was the mountaino 
hinterland of the Phoenician coast town: 
From the 7th to the 11th centuries there 
infiltrated into southern Lebanon the her 

etics of Islam who finally coalesced into 
the Druse community. : : 


In the 19th century the Turkish Sultan-_ 
ate encouraged the Druses to wage civil 
war against the Christian Maronites. Aft 
& massacre of 2,500 Christians in 1; 
Lebanon. was occupied by the French 
@ year. From 1864 to 1914, a Christian mili- 
tary government ruled the area under 
nominal Turkish sovereignty. After World 
War I, France received a League of Na- 


syria 
and proclaimed the area a republic unde 


Vichy forces controlled Lebanon a x: 
the fall of France in 1940, but the Allies 
replaced them by July 14, 1941. De ‘ 
Syrian objections, the French permitt 
Lebanon to declare its complete indepenc 
ence on Noy. 26, 1941. Lebanon joined ° 
Arab League and took part in the invas. 
of Palestine on May 15, 1948. coe. 


by parliament, for a six-year term, d 
a cabinet of ministers appointed by the 
president, but responsible to parliament 
which has 55 members. An independ 
army has been formed, based on a cadr Ko) 
native troupes spéciales, formerly part of 
the French army in the Levant. The t 
French troops were evacuated late in 19 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITION 
In 1946-47, there were 171,482 stud 
tending various state, Moslem, CG 


private, French, American and Br ‘iti 


schools. Beirut has two universities, Chris- 
 tians are in the majority in Lebanon. 

- Lebanon produces tobacco, olives, grapes 
and other fruits, wheat and silk. Manufac- 
turing is confined mainly to local consum- 
_ ers’ goods. The silk industry is important 
in Beirut and Tripoli; cocoon production 
averages about 6,000 tons annually. To- 
bacco manufacturing is a government 
monopoly. The only available foreign trade 
_ statistics are combined with those of Syria. 
The customs union between the two coun- 
tries was, however, dissolved in March, 1950. 
Beirut, the chief port, ships out silk, fruit 

and carpets, and imports machinery, tin 
plate and textiles. 


A rail line links Beirut with Damascus 
and Syria. Another, built in World War II 
by Allied engineers, runs from Tripoli to 
the Palestine border, and is part of a line 
om Cairo to Istanbul, via Haifa-in Pal- 
; tine. One of the oil pipelines from the 
_ Kirkuk field in Iraq terminates in Tripoli. 


The 1950 budget balanced revenue and 
xpenditure at £185,300,000. There is no 
public debt. 

Iron ore deposits are worked in the 
uth, and building stone and marble are 
plentiful. The country also has thick de- 
posits of inferior lignite coal. 

“TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The topog- 
5 raphy is varied. There is a narrow coastal 
plain, and the steep Lebanon Mountains 
each heights of approximately 10,000 feet. 
re are no large streams. Lebanon has 
dry summers (about 80° in Beirut) 
cool rainy winters (50°-60° in Janu- 


~ Liberia (Republic) 


a: €.43,000 square miles. 

ulation (est. 1949): 1,600,000 (Native 
Negro, 99%; American Negro, .8%; white, 
1%; others, .1%). 

Density per square mile: c.37.2. 
President: William V. S. Tubman. 
Principal city: Monrovia (est. pop. 10,- 
0; capital and chief port). 
fonetary unit: U. 8. dollar. 

_ Languages: English (official), 
tongues. 

Religion; Protestant Christian (official); 
Mohammedan, Catholic, Pagan. 


native 


merican Colonization Society received a 
1arter from the U. S. Congress, authoriz- 


he first settlers, who were led by Jehudi 
mun, landed in 1822 at Cape Mesurado 
r the present site of Monrovia. White 
vernors, named by the society, adminis- 
d Liberia until 1841. On July 26, 1847, 


independence was proclaimed, and the fir 


even today only about 100,000 of its in- 


president was Joseph J. Roberts, a Virgini -§ 


octoroon of considerable ability, . ~~ 


After 1920 considerable progress was 
made toward opening Liberia’s interior, but — 


habitants are regarded as civilized, and 
lack of transportation hampers develo 
ment of the heavily forested inland. In 
1942, a U. S.Liberian agreement admitted — 
U. S. troops to build strategic airports. a 
In 1944 an agreement provided for per- 
manent U. S. military and naval bases. 


GOVERNMENT. The government is mod- — 
eled after that of the United States. The — 
president and vice president are popularly — 
elected for eight years. The 27-member } 
House of Representatives is elected for four 
years and the ten-member Senate for six é 
years. Suffrage is extended only to land-— 
owners over 21 who are of Negro blood, but j 
a 1946 constitutional amendment provides — 
for the seating in the House of an aborig- ; 
ine from each province in the hinterland. 
Liberia’s army of about 4,000 men is or- 
ganized on a militia basis. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. ~— 
Education, compulsory in theory, is con=- — 
ducted in 200 schools, about half state and ~ 
half mission. Attendance is about 16,000. 
There are six state high schools, a normal — 
school, a state college and the Booker T. 
Washington Industrial and Agricultural — 
Institute, supported by U.S. donations. 


The English-speaking descendants of 
U. S. Negroes, known as Americo-Liberians, 
are the intellectual and ruling class. The — 
aborigines, virtually all uncivilized, are di- 
vided into some 28 tribes speaking differ- 
ent dialects, Some are Moslems or pagans. _ 
Christians include Anglicans, Methodists, — 
Catholics, Baptists and Presbyterians. — 
There are a number of foreign missions. 


Agriculture, on a crude level, is the prin- 
cipal means of livelihood for the tribal 
Liberians, who raise coffee, rice, sugar cane 
and cassava. Manufacturing is non-exist- 
ent except for small native industry, and 
the country’s only big enterprise is the 
million-acre concession granted in 1925 to — 
the Firestone Plantations Company for 
rubber cultivation. Production averages 
22,000 tons annually. A large iron-ore con- , 
cession is being developed in the Bomi 
Hills area by U. S. interests. 


Most of the trade is with the United — 
States. Domestic exports in 1949 totaled 
$15,412,115, of which 79 per cent was rub- | 
ber, 15 per cent palm kernels and oil, and 
3 per cent gold. Imports were $11,821,606, 
mostly textiles, machinery, vehicles, pe- 
troleum and food. The U. S. supplied 71 
per cent of the imports and took 82 per 
cent of the exports. is 

Liberia has no railroads. Coastwise com- 
munication is supplied by. Fan American 


1947 at Monrovia, with U. S. assistance, at 
cost of more than $19,000,000. 


Finances are under U. S. supervision. 
he country’s recent fiscal record is excel- 
lent. Actual revenue in 1949 was $3,815,- 
_ 834; expenditure, $3,547,470. The external 
debt on Dec, 31, 1949, was only $566,000; 
the internal debt, $4,700. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Liberia, 
“about the size of Ohio, has a 350-mile 
_ frontage on the west coast of Africa, be- 
_ tween the Ivory Coast and Sierra Leone. 
_ Its only well developed area is a low coastal 
Strip running inland about seven miles. 
- Beyond that is a low plateau, some of it 
_ mountainous, traversed by many rivers, of 
» Which the Cavalla (Kavalli) and the St. 
- Paul’s are the most important. The climate 
__is tropical throughout, with rainfall up to 
_ 150 inches a year on the coast. 


Liechtenstein (Principality) 


Area: 65 square miles. 
Population (est. 1948): 13,000 (mostly 
German). 
- Density per square mile: 200.0. 
Ruler: Prince Franz Joseph Il. 
E Chief of Government: Alexander Frick. 
_ Principal city (est. 1948): Vaduz, 2,650 
(capital). 
_ Monetary unit: Swiss franc. 
Language: German. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


_ Tiny Liechtenstein lies on the east bank 
_ of the Rhine, just south of Lake Con- 
stance, between Austria and Switzerland. 
__ It abolished its army in 1868 and has man- 
_ aged to stay neutral and undamaged in all 
_ European, wars since that date. 
_ Founded in 1719, Liechtenstein was made 
up of the Lordships of Vaduz and Schel- 
lenburg, immediate fiefs of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire. In 1806 it joined the Rhine 
_ Federation and in 1815 the German Con- 
_ federation. It became independent in 1866. 
Franz Joseph II, the reigning prince, was 
born in 1906, and succeeded his great un- 
cle, Franz I, in 1938. In 1943 he married 
_ Countess Gina Wilczek, of Austria. 


_ The constitution of 1921 provided for a 
legislature, the Landtag, of 15 members 
elected by direct, universal suffrage. Liech- 
tenstein adopted Swiss currency in 1921, 
ind has been part of the Swiss Customs 
nion since 1924. Its foreign trade statis- 
ics are included in those of Switzerland, 
hich also administers the country’s tele- 
h and postal service. : 


Wheat, wine and fruit are the chief 
products. There are small manufactures of 
cotton, leather and pottery. The country’s | 
taxes are quite painless. For many years it 
had no debt, but at the beginning of 1950, — 
the debt was 6,516,878 fr. Revenue in 1950 
was estimated at 4,451,200 fr.; expendi- — 
tures, at 4,775,949 fr. In 1947, there were — 
14 elementary and 3 continuation schools, _ 
with total enrollment of 1,700, Betis. 


Liechtenstein’s area includes low valley ss 
land and upland peaks—Falkais at 8,401 
feet, and Naafkopf, 8,432 feet. The chief — 
mineral product is marble. Fal 


; 


Lithuania 


Area: 22,958 square miles. i! 

Population (est. 1940): 2,879,070 (Lithu 
anian, 81%; German, 4% ; Polish, 3% 
Russian, 2%; others, 10%). 

Density per square mile: 125.4. 

Principal cities (est. 1942): 
(Vilna), 182,000 (capital) ; 
Kaunas, 120,000 (river port). 

Language: Lithuanian. 

Religions: Roman Catholic, 
theran, 5.5%; others, 14.5%. 


Southernmost of the three Baltic states, — 
Lithuania in the middle ages was a grand _ 
duchy joined to Poland through royal mar- _ 
riage. Poles and Lithuanians merged fore 
to defeat the Teutonic Knights of G I 
many at Tannenberg in 1410 and extended — 
their power far into Russian territory. In 
1795, however, following the third partition 
of Poland, Lithuania fell into Russi: 
hands and did not gain its independen 
until 1918, toward the end of World W: 


The republic was occupied by 
U.S.S.R. in 1939 and annexed outright 
following year. From 1940 to 1944 i 
occupied by German troops and then was 
retaken by the Soviet Union. Wes 
countries, including the U. S., have 
recognized the Russian annexation. — 


Vilnius | 
(est. 1941) _ 


80%; Lu 


Luxemburg (Grand Duchy) — 
Area: 999 square miles, cat 
Population (census 1947): 286,’ 

(Luxemburgian, French, German). 
Density per square mile: 287.0*. 
Ruler: Grand Duchess Charlotte. 
Premier: Pierre Dupong. P 
Principal city (census 1947): Luxemb) 
61,590* (capital; iron and steel). 
Monetary unit: Luxemburg franc, __ 
Languages: Luxemburgian, French, Ger. 
man. : 
Religion: Mainly Roman Catholic, 
* Population actually present at time of census 
HISTORY. Luxemburg is a small 
state between France, Germany an 
gium. Invaded and occupied in both 
War I and II despite the fact that 


 trality was guaranteed, Luxemburg suf- 
fered most in the latter war, when the 
Nazis deported several thousand natives as 
slave labor. ; 


Sigefroi, Count of Ardennes, an offspring 
_ of Charlemagne, was Luxemburg’s first 
sovereign ruler. In 1060 the country came 
under the rule of the House of Luxemburg. 
From the 15th to the 18th centuries, Spain 
and Austria held it in turn. The Congress 
of Vienna in 1815 made it a Grand Duchy 
and gave it to William I, King of the 
Netherlands. In 1889 the Treaty of Lon- 
_ don ceded the western part of Luxemburg 
to Belgium. 

After the Nazi invasion on May 10, 1940, 
_ the government fied the country, returning 
in 1944 after Allied troops had liberated it. 
A claim for 225 square miles of German 
erritory was made in 1946. In 1948 the 
rand duchy abandoned its policy of per- 
etual unarmed neutrality and joined the 
Western European Union; in April, 1949, 
it adhered to the North Atlantic Pact. 


GOVERNMENT. Luxemburg is a constitu- 
ional monarchy with the crown hereditary 
in the House of Nassau. The present heir 
© the throne is Prince Jean, born Jan. 5, 
1921. The constitution of 1868, as amended 
1 1919, provides for democratic govern- 
ent through a chamber of deputies of 51 
members, popularly elected for six-year 
erms. The constitution leaves to the 
overeign the right to organize the gov- 
ae ament, which consists of a minister of 
_ sState who is president of the government 
(premier) and at least 3 other ministers. 
Th 


OCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, 
qd’ cation is compulsory for all children 
een the ages of 6 and 13. The common 
or idiomatic language is letzeburgesch; 
: German and French are also spoken, Labor 
unions are strongly organized into a single 
ge federation. 


f though the soil is not very fertile, ag- 
ture is prosperous. Principal crops are 
toes, oats, wheat, rye and grapes. Wine 
duction in 1949 was 550,000,000 U. S. 


e€ mining and metallurgical industries, 
d on iron ore found in the south, are 
> most important. In 1949, an average of 
2 blast furnaces employed 18,679 workers 
ind produced 2,271,858 metric tons of pig 
m. Production of steel ingots was 2,372,- 
) tons. Other main industries include 


* Normally, Luxemburg has little unem- 
ployment, almost no illiteracy and such low 
es that many foreign holding companies 
auintain legal headquarters there to es- 
Cape high taxation in other countries, 


By a customs union between Belgium 
and Luxemburg which came into force on 
May 1, 1922, to last for 50 years, custon 
frontiers between the two countries were 
abolished. On Jan. 1, 1948, an economic © 
union with Belgium and the Netherlands 
(Benelux) came into existence. Luxem-— 
burg’s foreign trade figures are included 
in those of Belgium and no separate statis- 
tics are available; exports consist chiefly of 
iron and steel products. s 


Transportation facilities in 1947 included 
340 miles of railway and 2,673 miles of 
highway, of which 1,320 miles were im- 
proved. 


Actual government revenue in 1949 was 
3,105,931,000 fr.; actual expenditure, 3,383,- 
052,000 fr. The consolidated debt on Dec. 
31, 1949, was 2,029,082,000 fr.; the floating 
debt, 4,548,787,000 fr. on Oct. 1, 1949. 

Luxemburg’s prosperity depends largely 
on its rich iron ore mines, which pro- 
duced 4,138,247 metric tons in 1949; ex= 
ports were 1,549,462 tons. 


Mexico (Republic) 
(Estados Unidos Mexicanos) 


Area: 758,061 square miles. : 
Population (est. June 30, 1949): 24,448,- 
000 (mestizo, 55%; Indian, 29%; white, 
15%; others, 1%). 


Po 
Puebla, 159,383 (cotton textile pee 3a 
Mérida, 113,389 (sisal). 
Monetary unit: Peso. ; 
Language: Spanish, 86%; Indian, 14%. 
i" Religion: Predominantly Roman Catho- — 
c. : 


HISTORY. Mexico is four times the size of 
Spain, the source of its cultural heritage, 
and one-fourth the size of the United 
States, the source of its modern indus- © 
trial trend, In recent times the nation has — 
steered moderately leftward in deference 
to the needs of its millions of peasants. 


Mexico’s early history is shrouded in 
mystery, but at least two highly civilized — 
races—the Mayas and later the Toltecs— 
preceded the wealthy Aztec empire con- 
quered in 1519-21 by the Spanish under 
Hernando Cortez. Spain ruled for the next 
300 years until 1810 (the date was Sept. 16 
and is now celebrated as Independence 
Day), when the Mexicans first revolted. 
They continued the struggle and finally 
won independence in 1821 by the Treaty 
of Cérdoba. y 


Turbulent years followed. From 1821 to 
the first presidency of Porfirio Diaz in 
1877, there were two emperors, severa 


to 3 
lent on the average of every nine months. 
Mexico lost Texas (1836), and after defeat 
in the war with the United States (1846- 
4 it lost the area comprising the present 
states of California, Nevada and Utah, most 
of Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of 
Vyoming and Colorado, 


In 1855 the Indian patriot Benito Juarez 
gan a series of liberal reforms includ- 
ing the disestablishment of the Catholic 
Church, which had acquired vast property. 
A subsequent civil war was interrupted by 
the French invasion of Mexico (1861), the 
srowning of Maximilian of Austria as em- 
peror (1864), and then his overthrow and 
execution by forces under Juarez, who 
5 again became president in 1867. 


_.. During the rule of the dictator Porfirio 
. iaz (1877-80 and 1884-1911) the country 
_ Was freed from political strife, made sub- 
antial economic progress, and gained a 
Spected position in foreign affairs. But 
Diaz’ reactionary land policy led to revo- 
lution and, his resignation in 1911. The 
_hext few years were marked by bloody po- 
- litical-military strife, and trouble with the 
United States culminating in the punitive 
xpedition into northern Mexico (1916-17) 

unsuccessful pursuit of the bandit- 


‘stiano Carranza, who had shown pro-Ger- 
-Man sympathy in World War I, was 
assassinated in 1920, and was succeeded 
by General Alvaro Obregén. 


_ President Plutarco Elias Calles (1924-28) 
largely abandoned Obregén’s reforms, and 
Obregon, re-elected in 1928 on a radical 
agrarian and anti-clerical platform, was as- 
sassinated by a religious fanatic before he 
could take office. There followed a series of 
Calles puppets who ruthlessly suppressed 
labor and farm organizations. General 
‘Lazaro Cardenas (1934-40), backed by the 
National Revolutionary Party (PRM), be- 
gan a socialistic program of land distribu- 
tion to peasants, government seizure of 
Noreign-owned oil lands, and broad labor 
eforms. General Manuel Avila Camacho, 
president during World War II, co-operated 
closely with the United Nations and fol- 
rs Cardenas’ policy at home. 


_ In July, 1946, Miguel Alem4An was elected 
resident, backed by the Avila Camacho 
administration and the PRM. It was the 
‘most peaceful election in Mexican history. 
Aleman, like his predecessor, pursued the 
nternal policy initiated by Cardenas; 
administration has been marked by 
continued cordial relations with the United 
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a new govern- 


ae Pancho Villa. President Venu- — 


least 18, and all Single male citizens At oon 
least 21 are eligible to vote, : 


Each of the 28 states has considerable __ 
autonomy, with a popularly-elected gover- 
nor, legislature and local judiciary. wee 
president appoints the governors of the 
three Federal territories, and the govern- 
ing body of the Federal District. 


Military service is compulsory, and the 
president holds supreme command of thee 
armed forces, through the Secretary of — 
War. The national army, greatly modern- — 
ized during World War II, numbered about 
50,000 men in 1950; the air force had 250 
planes and two U. S.-trained squadrons. 
The small navy consists of six sloops, about 
20 coast guard vessels and other minor — 


craft. 


EDUCATION. Illiteracy is one of Mexico’s — be 
big problems, and the government is try- 
ing hard to reduce the rate, estimated at _ 
30 per cent in 1948, as against 60 per cen 
in 1930. Education is free, compulsory from 
6 to 16, separated from the church, and 
under Federal control. There ; 


000 attended the 
Mexico City. 


RELIGION. About 90 per cent of Mexicans 
are Roman Catholics, but all religions are 
tolerated. The 1857 Constitution separated 
church and state. The church cannot ac- 
quire property, and its present holdings 

deemed to belong to the state, Priests, who 
must be Mexican-born, cannot take part 
politics. ’ 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL. Federal con : 
of the national economy is increasing © 
steadily in Mexico. The government reg ; 
lates farm production, fixes prices, | 
controls both exports and imports. S 
1915 it has consistently broken up lar 
estates for distribution to the poor on — 
state-owned communal farms. In 1941, title 
to the land began to pass to the peasants 
themselves. The right to strike, maximum 2 
hours, minimum wages and a social secur-_ 
ity system—all these have been establish 

by the government. ; 


AGRICULTURE. Primitive agricul 
methods are steadily giving way to 
ern practices. More than 17,000,000 | 
are under cultivation. About 2,775,000 aer 
are irrigated, but the eventual total 
watered land is expected to be 12,000, 


acres. About 10 per cent of the annual 
budget is earmarked for irrigation projects. 

_ Approximately half the arable land is 
planted to corn—a staple item in the na- 

- tional diet. The Yucatan peninsula, at the 
southern end of the Gulf of Mexico, raises 
more than half of the world supply of 

sisal hemp (123,000 tons in 1948). Agricul- 

_ ture and grazing accounted for 15 per cent 
of the national income in 1946. 


c Production of principal crops was as 
. follows in 1948 (metric tons) : corn, 2,831,- 
937; sugar cane, 9,558,819; potatoes, 127,- 

- 998; oranges, 400,281; coffee, 53,165; to- 

bacco, 35,494; wheat, 477,000; rice, 163,000; 

_ cottonseed, 200,000; cotton, 124,000. Sugar 

production totaled 635,000 tons, 


_Stockraising is important on non-arable 
land. Mexico’s inventory of livestock in 
1949 showed 13,217,00 cattle, 4,965,000 
sheep, 2,722,000 horses, 2,636,000 asses, 
1,225,000 mules and 5,704,000 hogs. 


A rather serious epidemic of hoof-and- 
mouth disease broke out among Mexican 
' eattle in 1947. A joint U. S—Mexican cam- 
paign to destroy all-diseased and exposed 
attle led to peasant opposition amounting 
r in some cases to insurrection, but the 
“campaign continued, 


INDUSTRY. Considering its cheap labor, 
abundant raw materials and available wa- 
ter power, Mexico is still industrially back- 
ward. However, steady es pension is taking 
place. 


Total value of industrial production in 
2 948 was 3,920,817,000 pesos, of which cot- 
‘ton yarn and cloth accounted for 21.0 per 
cent; sugar, 12.4; flour, 7.7; beer, 7.5; iron 

and steel, 6.3; soap, 5.8; and cigars and 
Se arettes, 5.2. Other products were rubber 


pig iron and 345,143 tons of steel were pro- 
luced. 


1947 1948 1949 
2,151 2,671 3,623 
3,230 2,961 3,527 


yer cent of the exports and supplied 87 per 
ent of the imports. Other leading cus- 
tomers were China, Britain, Belgium and 
France. Leading imports included wheat, 
machinery and iron and steel 


_ MINERALS. Mexico is one of the richest 

mineral countries in the world. It out- 
ranks all other countries in silver produc- 
tion (1949: 49,453,741 troy oz.). Other 
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407,540 troy oz.; lead, 220,764 metri 
zinc, 178,402 tons; copper, 57,246 tons: 
antimony, 5,753 tons. A considerable v; 
ety of other industrial minerals is ‘ror 
duced. The 1949 mineral value was 1,747,- 
956,184 pesos; the 1948 petroleum value was 
211,145,531 pesos. Deposits of uranium. are 
reported to exist. 


Most of the Mexican mining propertial 
are foreign-owned, and the. industry is 
declining in relative importance. The oil- 
fields, lying along the east coast, were 
seized by the government in 1938, but 
later the foreign owners were indemnified. 
There are 13 refineries and plants with 
daily capacity of 200,000 barrels. Produc- 
tion in 1949 was 60,909,910 barrels. Re- 
serves, however, total only 900,000,000, 


FORESTS. Mexico’s forests are of consid- 
erable importance. Timber produced in 
1947 amounted to 398,315,352 bd. ft. of 
sawed lumber, 85,171,424 bd. ft. of rough- 
hewn lumber and 95,382,192 bd. ft. of logs 
(pine, oak, fir, mahogany, red and white 
cedar and primavera). Resins, turpentine 
and vegetable wax are also produced, Yuca. 
tan produces nearly all of the vere 
chicle, the juice of the sapodilla tree, us 
as the base of chewing gum. Chicle pro= 
duction in 1947-48 was 2,400 tons. 


COMMUNICATIONS. Mexico has about 15, 
000 miles of railroad; the 1947 freight 
total was 21,864,000 tons, of which th 
nationalized lines carried more than hal! 
There were over 18,000 miles of improved 
highway in 1949. Merchant ships in 1947 
totaled 115,014 gross tons. Veracruz an 
Tampico, on the Gulf of Mexico, are tht 
most important ports. In 1948, Mexican 
airlines flew 22,085,925 miles and carrie 
815,118 passengers. 


Recent government financial data are 
follows (in millions of pesos) : 


1948 1949* 1950" 
Revenue 2,002.1 2,382.0 2,597.0 
Expenditure 1,955.1 2,551.3 2,746, 


* Budget estimate. 


The national debt amounted to 3,050. 
000,000 pesos on Dec. 31, 1948. The esti- 
mated national income in 1948 was $3,271,- 
537,623. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Mexico is a great, hig 
plateau, open to the north, with mountaiz 
chains on east and west and with ocean- 
front lowlands lying outside of them. It 
has two big spears—the peninsula of 
Lower California which is mountain 
and the Yucatan peninsula, which is mo 
a low plain. The eastern mountains ar 
marked by high volcanoes, including Popo- 
catepetl, 17,883 feet and not entirely 
tinct; Ixtaccihuatl, 17,338 feet; and: ‘ 
loftiest, Orizaba, 18,696 feet. None of 


jorextent, = 
‘TE. Partly in the torri 


é d and partly 
in the north temperate zone, Mexico has 
three. distinct climate regions. From the 
coasts inland to the plateau it is tropical, 
with temperatures sometimes topping 100°, 

_ but averaging from 77° to 82°. The plateau 
is sub-tropical with an average of 75°, and 

__ the mountains, over 6,000 feet, average 60°. 
if On the east coast the annual rainfall 
sometimes reaches 100 inches, while in 
Lower California rain hardly ever falls. 
Rainfall on the plateau is 20 to 40 inches a 

__ year, comparable to that of the west central 
- United States. In Mexico City the coldest 
- months are December and January (about 
_ 55°); the warmest, April and May (65°). 
__ The wet season is from April to September. 


Monaco (Principality) 


Area: .59 square mile (375 acres). 
Population (est. 1948): 21,000. 

_ Density per square mile: 35,593.2 

-_- Ruler: Prince Rainier Til. 

S Principal cities (census 1946): Monaco, 
: 1,854; La Condamine, 9,421; Monte Carlo, 


. 


967. 

"Monetary unit: French franc. 
Language: French. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


A tiny, hilly wedge driven into the 
French Mediterranean coast nine miles 
_ east of Nice, Monaco is a little land of 
: pleasure with a prewar tourist business 


_ that ran to 1,500,000 visitors a year. The 
e home of world-famous Monte Carlo, a 
_ place of benign sun and balmy air, Monaco 
offers golf, tennis and bathing by day, and 
drinking, dining and gambling by night. 
__ Residents of Monaco are forbidden to en- 
_ ter the gaming rooms, but they have com- 
_ pensations. They pay no taxes, and most 
_ of them make good livings from the thriv- 
_ ing tourist business. 


_ Monaco, with its beautiful terraced hills 
and crags, had popular gaming tables as 
arly as 1856. Five years later, a 50-year 
_ concession to operate the games was 
granted to Francois Blanc, of Bad Hom- 
burg. This concession passed into the 
hands of a private company in 1898. Gov- 
ernment expenses are paid from the result- 
ant revenue. The concession’s annual li- 
cense fee since 1936 has been £100,000. 


' The Phoenicians, and after them the 
Greeks, had a temple on the Monacan 
headland honoring Heracles. From Monoi- 
kos, the Greek surname for this mytholo- 

ical strong man, the principality took its 
mame. After being independent for 800 
fears, Monaco was annexed to France in 
793 by the French Revolutionists, and was 
aced under Sardinia’s protection in 1815. 


In 1861, it wen ‘French guardian- 
ship but kept its independence. | 

Princé Albert of Monaco gave the princi- 
pality a constitution in 1911, creating a 
national council of 21 members popularly — 
elected for four years. The government is _ 
under a ministry, acting on the prince’s 
_ authority. The ruler, Prince Rainier III, — 
born May 81, 1923, succeeded his grand- — 
arias Louis II, on the latter’s death, May — 

, 1949, 


Mongolian People’s Republic 
(Outer Mongolia) (Republic) 


Area: 580,158 square miles. a 
Population (est. 1941): 900,000 (Mongol, — 
except for about 100,000 Russians and 50,- _ 
000 Chinese). ape Ug 
Density per square mile: 1.55. or 
Chairman of Presidium: Bumatsende. 
Ruler: Marshal Choy Bal-san. 
Principal city: Ulan Bator.Khoto (Urga), 
100,000 (capital). ee 
Monetary unit: Tugherik. 
Languages: Mongolian, Russian. 
Religion: Lama-Buddhism. 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. The Mon- 
golian People’s Republic, known also as — 
Outer Mongolia, is a Russian satellite that 
measures more than twice the area of 
Texas. It contains the original homeland 
of the ‘historic Mongols, whose powel 
reached its zenith during the 13th century 
under Kublai Khan. The area accepted 
Manchu rule in 1689, but after the Chinese 
Revolution of 1911 and the fall of the © 
Manchus in 1912, the northern Mongol 
princes expelled the Chinese officials and 
declared independence under the Kh‘ 
tukhtu or “Living Buddha.” In 1921, So 
viet troops entered the country and f: 
cilitated the establishment of a republic — 
by Mongolian revolutionaries in 1924 after — 
the death of the last Living Buddha. 
China, meanwhile, continued to clai 
Outer Mongolia but was unable to ba 
the claim with any strength. Outer Mot 
golia significantly signed a military al ; 
ance with Russia in 19386 and a treaty « 
friendship in 1946. ae 


Under the Chinese-Russian Treaty o 
1945, China agreed to give up Outer M N= 5a 
golia, provided that a plebiscite on inde . 
pendence be held first. The subsequent — 
vote was announced as 483,291 to 0, in fa- 
vor of independence. On Jan. 5, 1946, 
China recognized Outer Mongolia’s in 
pendence, 


: ed ae 

The government of the republic is strik- — 
ingly similar to the Soviet system. ‘ 
Great Hural or Huruldan (parliament) 
elected by universal suffrage, _meets at 
least once in three years and picks 30 
members to act as an executive committee 


—the Little Hural—which in turn selects 
@ presidium of seven members as an in- 
terlm -body. A cabinet of ten ministers 
appointed by the Little Hural governs 
the country. The only political party is 
the Mongol People’s Revolutionary Party, 
formed in 1921 around a nucleus of young 
Soviet-trained Mongols. The army of sev- 


3 - equipped, 


_ SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
A number of young Mongols are regularly 
. gent to the U.S.S.R. for technical training. 
_ The capital, Ulan Bator Khoto, former holy 
city of the Mongols, has a radio station, 
7 several newspapers published in Mongo- 
tian, high schools, a university, medical 
schools, and a military school with Soviet 
advisers. In 1944, there were 285 primary, 
86 secondary, 8 technical and 190 nomad 
schools in the republic. In 1947 there were 
- 90 hospitals and 234 medical centers. 


The country is largely pastoral. There 
are few areas suitable for crop growing, 
‘put some millet, rye and wheat are pro- 
duced. Most of the people are essentially 
“nomadic or seminomadic; flocks and herds 
_ remain the chief source of wealth. In 1941, 
livestock were said to number - 27,500,000, 
including 15,900,000 sheep. 


There are a few industrial enterprises, 
including a machinery factory, a brick 
factory and an electric power station all 
located at Ulan Bator Khoto; power plants, 
printing shops and automobile repair 
shops have also been established. All land, 
Matural resources, factories, mines, hay- 
making stations and public utilities are 
nationalized. 


2 Foreign trade, a state monopoly, is car- 


ed on entirely with the Soviet Union. 
he only available trade statistics (1936) 
dicated exports valued at $5,892,000 and 
ports valued at $9,251,000. Leading ex- 
orts are livestock, wool, hides, animal 
air, meat and furs. 


Although the old caravan routes are still 
ed, and transportation is mainly by 
rse, camel or ox carts, a number of mo- 
able roads exists (1938: 2,477 mi.) in- 
uding a highway from Ulan Bator Khoto 
) the Siberian border town of Kyakhta. 
in airline also functions between Ulan 
ator Khoto and Ulan Ude in the Buryat 


7 Mongolia on the north, A short rail line 
connects Ulan Bator Khoto with the coal 


uns to the capital. 


serves Of 500,000,000 tons of coal are 
said to exist in the Nalaikha field near 

Ulan Bator Khoto. Production in 1938 was 
71,650 tons. Some gold is mined. Deposits 
of antimony, copper, iron ore, lead graph- 
; pie. eS eUNy; eee and adver exist, 


‘Kerulen, Tola, Orkhon and Selenga. The 


eral thousand is Russian-trained and 


_ 1912. In the same year a revolt at Fez was 


fields, and a spur from the Trans-Siberian 


bleland ranging from 3,000 to 5,000 feet 
elevation—are in the north, which is 
drained by numerous rivers, including the 


climate is continental, with hot summe: rs 
and cold winters. Mean temperature at 
Ulan Bator Khoto is 15° in January and 
64° in July. Rainfall is light throughout 
the country, and almost negligible in the 
Gobi Desert in the southeast. , 


> 


Morocco (Procteclora 


(Maroc) 
Area: 161,691 square miles (French 153,- | 
870; Spanish 7,589; Tangier. 232). 
Population: French Morocco, 8,617,000. 
(1947); Spanish Morocco, 1,082,009 (1948); 
Tangier, 150,000 (1949). 
Sultan: Sidi Mohammed ben Youssef. ~ 
French Resident General: Alphonse Juin. 
Spanish High Commissioner: Juan 
Varela. 
Administrator of Tangier: Jonkheer H. L. 
F. C. van Vredenburch (Netherlands). 
Principal cities (est. 1947): Casablanca, 
550,000 tchief seaport); Marrakech, 238,00 
(trading center); Fez, 200, 000 (commercia 
center); Rabat, 160, 000 (French adminis- 
trative center). 
Monetary units: French franc, Spanis! 
peseta, 
Languages: Arabic, French, Spanish. 
Religions: Chiefly Mohammedan. 


HISTORY. Morocco, about the size of Cali- 
fornia, is just south of Spain across the 
Strait .of Gibraltar and looks out on 
the Atlantic from the northwest shoulde 
of Africa. It was once the home of th 
Berbers, who helped the Arabs invade 
Spain in a.p. 711 and then revolted agains‘ 
them and gradually won control of large 
areas of Spain for a time after 739. 4 


The country was ruled successively b) 
various native dynasties and maintained 
regular commercial relations with Europe, 
even during the 17th and 18th centuries 
when it was the headquarters of the 
famous Salli pirates. In the 19th century, 
clashes with the French and Spanish be- 
came frequent. Finally, in 1904, France 
and Spain divided Morocco into zones of 
French and Spanish influence, and these 
were established as formal protectorates 


followed by the appointment of General 
(later Marshal) Louis Lyautey as governor 
general. His administration, lasting unti 
1925 except for a brief period during World 
War I, was remarkable for its efficiency 
and far-sighted policies. 


Meanwhile, Morocco had become the ob- 
ject of big-power rivalry, which almost led 
to a European war in 1905 when Germ: 
attempted fie gain. s @ foothold in the 
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minent in 1911, when Germany dispatched 
warship to Agadir in an evident attempt 
0 intimidate France. Again the dispute 
Was settled, however, and this time Ger- 
many recognized France’s right to estab- 
lish a protectorate over Morocco. 


The French zone in Morocco was under 
the Vichy government of France during 
_ part of World War II, but three days after 
the Allied landing in North Africa in 1942 
<i came under Allied control. 


_ GOVERNMENT. Morocco nominally is an 
absolute monarchy under a sultan, but 
actually the French resident general at 

_ Rabat and the Spanish high commissioner 

at Tetuan direct Moroccan policies to a 

large extent. The sultan lives in the 

French zone, and delegates authority to 

_fepresentatives in the Spanish zone and 

_ Tangier. 


_ Tangier is governed by an international 
_Somposed of and a council of control 


composed of the consuls general of the 
_ signatories to the Act of Algeciras, 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Most of the natives are illiterate: some get 
‘rudimentary education in Koranic schools 
or state-maintained institutions. Educa- 
tion is provided in both zones for Euro- 
‘peans. 

_ The natives are Berbers, roughly divided 
by customs and way of life into three 


_ groups—the Riff group along the coast, the 
central or Berber group in the mid-Atlas 


Mountains, and the southern or Chleuh in 


ee high Atlas and the Sus. There is a 


large Jewish population. Most of the Euro- 
_ peans live in the cities. 


Morocco is essentially agricultural. In 
the French zone, about 25,000,000 acres are 
arable, with 1948 production of wheat 
coming to 590,000 metric tons; of barley, 
1,150,000 tons. Corn, beans, peas, hemp, 
sorghum, citrus fruits and dates also are 
aised. Production of olives in 1948 was 
6,000 tons. In 1948, 8,474,000 sheep and 
549,000 cattle were registered, 


In the Spanish zone, agriculture is 
argely undeveloped, but it has potential 
mportance. In 1949, 50,280 metric tons of 
rley were produced; wheat, maize and 


hum crops are also important. 
‘Manufacturing industries introduced by 


Europeans, mostly small, produce chemi- 
cals, flour, leather, stone, beverages and _ 
textiles. Native industries include carpet 
weaving and making Turkish slippers, 


Exports from the French zone in 1949 to- | 
taled 53,515,600,000 fr.; imports, 103,321,- 
000,000 fr. Chief exports are phosphate, 
fish, citrus fruit and vegetables. Imports — 
include cotton cloth, sugar, vehicles and — 
tea. Exports from the Spanish zone in 1948 
totaled 206,442,000 pesetas and imports 
572,422,000 pesetas. A large proportion of 
the trade is carried on with Spain. Major 
exports are iron ore, fish and grain; im- 
ports include flour, sugar, tea, wine and 
textiles. Tangier’s exports in 1949 we 
2,255,955,000 fr.; imports were 9,838,378, - 
000 fr. AR 

Railroads in 1948 totaled 1,990 miles in 
the French zone and 75 miles (standard 


Spanish zone and 65 in Tangier. Casa- 
blanca, which handles 80 per cent of the 
French zone trade, has perhaps the world’s — 
largest artificial port. 2 


The importance of Tangier, once Mo- 
rocco’s first port, has declined under the 
international regime, and its harbor works 
are obsolete. 


The ordinary budget for the French zon 
in 1949 balanced at 25,574,000,000 fr.; ex 
traordinary expenditure was estimated at 
15,753,000,000 fr. The budget for the Span 
ish zone in 1950 balanced at 280,399,31 
pesetas. The 1950 ordinary budget of th 
international administration 


Other major 
minerals are coal, cobalt, iron ore, ma 
ganese ore, molybdenum, tin, zine an 
lead. Iron ore (1949: 955,317 metric tons) 
is the chief mineral of the Spanish zone; 
others are antimony and manganese. I : 


Cork, gums and tannins are the prince! : 
pal forest products in the French zone, — 
mostly from the northern Atlas slopes; in 
the Spanish zone, cork, wax and charcoal 
are leading products. Waters off both co. 
provide rich fisheries. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. On the. 

lantic coast, there is a fertile plain; t 
Mediterranean coast is mountainous, mal 
ing most of the Spanish zone a rugg 
area, The Atlas Mountains, running nor h- 


eastward from the south to the Alg 
frontier, average 11,000 feet in elevath 


ranean, modified by the Atlantic. On the 
Atlantic coast the temperatures are rela- 
tively cool (at Mogador, 61.5° in January 
-and 72.3° in August). Inland the climate 
is more continental, with colder winters 


' uary and 80.6° in August). The rainy sea- 
son is in October-November and April- 
May. Snow falls at altitudes above 3,000 
ipo eet. 


Nepal (Military Oligarchy) 
_ Area: ¢.54,000 square miles. 
. Population (est. 1948): 7,000,000 (Gur- 
kha [predominant], Magar, Gurung, Bho- 
tia [Tibetan], Newar). 
Density per square mile: c.129.6, 
Ruler: Tribhubana Bir Bikram. 
Prime Minister: Sir Mohan Shumshere 
Jung Bahadur Rana. 
Principal city and capital: Katmandu 
‘stimated population, 108,800). 
Monetary unit: Nepalese rupee. 
‘Languages: Parbatia, Gubhajius, Ti- 
_ betan. 

_ Religions: Hinduism, Buddhism. : 
_ HISTORY. A landlocked country about the 
_ size of Iowa, lying between the Republic 
of India and Tibet, Nepal has two great 
distinctions. It contains Mt. Everest, 29,- 
2 feet high, the tallest measured moun- 
in in the world. And it produces some 
the toughest fighting men in the world 
the Gurkhas. 
Led by Rajah Prithwi Narayana, the 
Gurkhas invaded Nepal from India in 1768 
and conquered it. A commercial treaty was 

signed with Britain in 1792, and in 1816, 
after more than a year’s hostilities, the 
_ Nepalese agreed to allow British residents 
_ to live in Katmandu, the capital. In 1923 
Britain recognized the absolute independ- 
_ ence of Nepal. The United States and Nepal 
signed a treaty of friendship and trade on 
_ April 25, 1947. Plans for extensive social 
and political reforms were announced in 
the same year, but the prime minister 
resigned soon thereafter. 


Nepalese troops assisted the British dur- 
ng the Indian Mutiny, the Tibet War of 
904, World War I, the Afghan hostilities 
919, and World War II. 


VERNMENT. Theoretically, the king is 
reme, but real power is invested in the 
me minister, nominated by special rules 
from among the royal family, whose mem- 
bers are Hindu Rajputs. Under the prime 
m: nister is a council consisting of mem- 
bers of the ruling family, the military, the 
high priests and other high officials. The 
dominant Gurkhas are essentially a 
itary caste. The army numbers about 
20,000 regulars and 25,000 reserves. More 
than 100,000 Gurkha volunteers fought 


“Morocco’s climate is essentially Mediter- 


‘and hotter summers (at Fez, 50° in Jan- © 


with the Indian Army in the 
paign of World War II. = 
ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. Cultivated and 
irrigated where possible, the main valley 
of Nepal grows rice, wheat, pulse, frui 
vegetables, spices, sugar cane and potatoes, - 
A few sheep and cattle are grazed. Manu-- 
facturing is limited to native handicraft, 
but jute and textile mills are being es-— 
tablished. Trade with India and Pakistan 
passes through various frontier stations, 
and there are two mountain trade routes 
to Tibet. 


Main exports include hides, skins, opium, 
gums, resins, dyes, jute, wheat, pulse, rice, 
spices and timber. Two railroads enter 
Nepal for short distances—one from Rax- 
aul, India, to Amlekhganj, the other from 
Jayauagar to Bijulpura. Transportation is 
for the most part difficult. # 
TOPOGRAPHY, RESOURCES AND CLI- 
MATE. Along its southern border, Nepal 
has a strip of level land which is partly 
forested, partly cultivated. North of that is” 
the slope of the Himalayan Range, includ- 
ing Mt. Everest and many peaks higher 
than 20,000 feet. Mineral resources, nearly 
all unexploited, include lignite, copper, 
zinc, lead, sulfur, marble and iron. South- 
ern Nepal has valuable forests which yield 
gum, timber, resin and dye. Hemp plants 
grow wild. Mean temperature is 60°, with 
the hot season from April to June. Most of 
the rainfall (average 60 in. annually) oc- 
curs from June to October. a | 


Netherlands (Kingdom) 


(Koninkrijk der Nederlanden) 
Area: 12,504 square miles.* a 
Population (est. Jan. 1, 1950): 10,026,748 

(practically all Dutch). a 
Density per square mile: 801.9. 
Sovereign: Queen Juliana. 
Prime Minister: Willem Drees. 


ment); Utrecht, 193,190 (railway center); 


Religions (census 1947): Roman Catholic, 
38.5% ; Dutch Reformed, 31.0%; other Prot- 
estant, 13.3%; Jewish, 0.2%; others and 
no creed, 17.0%. q 

* Land area only. ; 


HISTORY. The Netherlands is small, half 
again as large as Massachusetts, but it | 
densely settled, is a major colonial power 
and was eighth from the top in world 
trade at the start of World War II. Occu 
pied by the Nazis until May, 1945, th 
Netherlands emerged with a fairly vy 


salvaged economy and a tens, then av cad 


‘a 


‘Netherlands 


degree of the political chaos that gripped 
Europe, 


Julius Caesar, the Roman, found the 
low-lying Netherlands inhabited by Ger- 
manic tribes, the Nervii, Frisii and Batavi. 
The Batavi on the Roman frontier did not 
submit to Rome’s rule until 13 B.c., and 
then only as allies. A part of Charle- 
Magne’s empire in the 8th century A.D., 
the area later passed into the hands of 
Burgundy and the Austrian Hapsburgs and 
finally in the 16th century came under 
Spanish rule. When Philip II of Spain 
suppressed political liberties and the grow- 

_ing Protestant movement in the Nether- 
Tands, a revolt led by William of Orange 
broke out in 1568. Under the Union of 
Utrecht in 1579, the seven northern prov-~ 
inces became the Republic of the United 
Netherlands. 


The Dutch East India Company had 
been established in 1602, and by the end 
“of the 17th century Holland was one of 
the great sea and colonial powers of Eu- 
rope. In 1689 William III of Orange and 
his wife, Mary, the elder daughter of James 
II of England, became King and Queen of 
England. The power of the republic de- 
clined in the 18th century during the wars 
‘with Spain and France, and in 1795 French 
troops ousted William V. 


Following Napoleon’s defeat, the United 
Netherlands and Belgium became the 
“Kingdom of the United Netherlands” un- 
der William I, son of William V and head 
of the House of Orange. The Belgians 
withdrew from the union in 1830, forming 
their own kingdom. William I abdicated in 
favor of William II in 1840: the latter was 
largely responsible for the promulgation 
of a liberal constitution in 1848. 

The Netherlands continued to prosper 
during the long reign of William III from 
1849 to 1890. The male line of the House 
of Nassau became extinct with his death 
in 1890 and he was succeeded by his 10- 
year-old daughter, Wilhelmina, who was 
crowned Queen in 1898. 


Neutrality was maintained during World 
War I, but overseas trade suffered heavily 
from the Allied blockade and German sub- 
marine warfare. 


The prime minister from 1933 to 1939, 
xcept for brief intermissions, was Dr. 
Hendrick Colijn, leader of the Protestant 
Anti-Revolutionary Party. At the outbreak 
af World War II neutrality was proclaimed, 
Sut German troops invaded the country 
May 10, 1940, and by May 15, Dutch forces 
vere ordered to lay down their arms. 
Queen Wilhelmina and Crown Princess Ju- 
jana fled to London, where a government- 
n-exile was established under Prime Min- 
ster P. S. Gerbrandy. 

The German Army in the Netherlands 
apitulated May 5, 1945, and on May 23, 
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the Dutch cabinet met once more in The 
Hague and tendered its resignation to 
Queen Wilhelmina. A new cabinet was 
formed on June 23 under Professor Willem 
Schermerhorn, a resistance leader and head 
of the Labor party. The Catholic Party ob- 
tained a plurality in the May, 1946 elec- 
tions and its leader, Dr. Louis J. M. Beel, 
set up a Labor-Catholic cabinet on July 3. 


In parliamentary elections held July 7, 
1948 (made necessary by consideration of 
constitutional questions dealing with In- 
donesia), the Catholic party retained its 
plurality, but Dr. Beel was unable to form 
a New cabinet and on Aug. 2 Labor leader 
Willem Drees formed a new coalition gov- 
ernment. 


Queen Wilhelmina abdicated after her 
fiftieth anniversary as ruler on Sept. 6, 
1948, and was succeeded by Juliana, of 
Orange and Nassau, her only child, who 
took her oath as Queen of the Netherlands 
in a brilliant ceremony in the Nieuwe Kerk 
(500-year-old church) in Amsterdam. 


GOVERNMENT. Queen Juliana, born April 
30, 1909, was married on Jan. 7, 1937 to 
Prince Bernhard of Lippe-Biesterfeld (born 
in 1911). They have four daughters: Beat- 
rix, the heiress apparent, (born 1988); 
Irene (born 1939); Margriet Francisca 
(born 1948), and Maria Christina (born 
1947), 


The Netherlands is a constitutional and 
hereditary monarchy, with female succes- 
sion taking place only in default of male 
heirs. Executive power is vested exclusively 
in the sovereign, while legislative power 
rests with the sovereign and the States- 
General (Parliament). The upper chamber 
of Parliament, with 50 members, is elected 
for 6 years by the provincial states. The 
lower chamber, which shares with the gov- 
ernment the privilege of initiating new 
bills and proposing amendments, consists 
of 100 deputies who are elected directly 
for four years and retire en bioc. Executive 
power is exercised in part by responsible 
ministers, headed by the prime minister 
and holding office at the pleasure of the 
sovereign. Suffrage is universal for all 
Dutch subjects of 23 years of age. The 
party standing in the lower chamber (elec- 
tions of July, 1948) is as follows: Catholic 
32, Labor 27, Anti-Revolutionary 18, Com- 
munist 8, Christian Historical Union 9, 
others 11, 


Each of the eleven provinces has a local 
representative body—a Provincial State— 
presided over by a royal commissioner. The 
State collects taxes, and legislates on local 
matters. Routine administrative work of 
the’ province is carried on by a group of 
six members called the Deputed States. 
Each of the 1,054 communes has a locally 
elected council and a mayor appointed by 
the crown. 


DEFENSE. Military service is compulsory. 


The army had about 175,000 men in 1949, 
and the air force 300 planes. The navy on 
Jan. 1, 1950, had one fleet carrier, two light 
cruisers (two more under construction), 
seven destroyers, eight submarines and 


other smaller craft. Personnel numbered 


_ 27,700. Bases are maintained in Indonesia 
_ and the Caribbean, as well as in the home- 
land. 


EDUCATION. Education is compulsory 
from the ages of 7 to 18; illiteracy is al- 
most unknown. In 1947-48, elementary 

schools numbering 7,936 (of which over 

_ §,000 were private) had a total enrollment 
of 1,293,269; 318 secondary schools had 86,- 
_ 490 pupils. The six universities and four 
_hogescholen (vocational colleges) had 25,- 
036 students. The four public universities 
are at Leyden, Utrecht, Groningen and 
_ Amsterdam; the two voluntary universities 
are the Calvinist University of Amsterdam 
and the Roman Catholic University of 
_ Nijmegen. 

RELIGION. The royal family and a large 
number of the inhabitants belong to the 
Dutch Reformed Church (Protestant), but 
_ there is complete religious freedom. Ap- 
__-propriations from the national budget are 
made for support of the Protestant, Roman 
Catholic, Jewish and Jansenist Churches. 
The Roman Catholic element is strongest 
in the southern provinces of Limburg and 
North Brabant. 


AGRICULTURE. Of the total area in May, 
1948, 2,684,204 acres were arable, 3,020,295 
ere permanent meadowland and 227,826 
ere devoted to horticulture, arboriculture 
nd fruit gardens. Dutch farms are char- 
acteristically small, with only a few larger 
han 250 acres. Wheat (425,000 metric tons 
1 1949), barley (189,000 tons), rye (517,- 
000 tons), oats (424,000 tons), potatoes 
4,299,000 tons) and sugar beets (2,590,000 
ms) are grown, but dairying is more im- 
_ portant. In 1949 there were 2,540,000 cattle, 
1,298,000 hogs, 464,000 sheep and 304,000 
rses. Production of milk, butter and eggs 
is under state control. Large quantities of 
vegetables and fruits are raised for export. 
Almost as important as the dairy industry 
is the raising of tulip, hyacinth and other 
; ower bulbs in the area around Haarlem. 


NDUSTRY. ‘The Netherlands is a highly 
lustrialized nation, utilizing both over- 
S raw materials and domestic agricul- 
ral products. In 1948 there were 9,230 
ger establishments with 773,527 workers. 
ading industries are textiles, clothing, 
hipbuilding, shoes, food, and building 
: erials. 

_ The Netherlands ranked fourth among 
_ the world’s shipbuilding nations in 1949: 
_ 109 vessels of 314,752 gross tons were under 
construction on March 31, 1950. Amster- 
dam, is one of the world’s leading diamond- 


< 


c 


. shipping. The length of navigable canal 


' guilders, and all revenue at 3,983,000,000 


. cutting centers. Industrial Pp 


April, 1950, was 131 per cent of the 
level. 
TRADE, The adverse balance of trade has 
increased markedly since the end of World 
War II. Trade statistics, in millions of 
guilders (excluding parcel post, specie and 
diamonds) are as follows: ; 


1947 1948 1949 
Exports 1,859.3 2,669.5 3,794. 1 
Imports 4,252.5 4,919.1 5,296.6 


Principal customers in 1949 were Britain, 
16.2 per cent; Belgium, 13.3 per cent; Ger- 
many, 10.7 per cent; Indonesia, 10.3 per 
cent; and France, 7.1 per cent. Leading 
suppliers were the U.S., 16.5 per cent; Bel- 
gium, 14.3 per cent; Britain, 10.9 per cent; 
Indonesia, 7.6 per cent; and France, 6.8 
per cent. The chief exports were dairy 
products and eggs, 16.4 per cent; fabrics 
and clothing, 8.7 per cent; machinery, 8.6 
per cent; vegetables and fruits, 6.0 per 
cent; and meat and fish, 4.7 per cent. Lead- 
ing imports were machinery, iron and ste 
and manufactures, cereals and flour, trans- 
portation equipment and timber. 


Dislocation of foreign commerce caused 
by the loss of trade from the once highl 
industrialized German hinterland and ighly 
Indonesia continues to be the most diffi 
cult economic problem. 


COMMUNICATIONS. The Dutch merchant ‘ 
marine had 1,113 seagoing vessels of 2,946,< 

179 gross tons on Jan. 1, 1950—the fifth 0} oe 
sixth largest in the world. An extensive 
network of rivers expanded by many canals 
has led to extensive development of inlan¢ 


and rivers is almost 5,000 miles. River ships 
and barges numbered 17,000 on Jan Ly 
1950, with an aggregate dead-weight ton 
nage of 4,000,000. In 1949, 52,300,000 tor 

of freight were carried on rivers and canals, 
The wealth of water transport has Ong 
viated the need for wide railway devon 

ment. In 1948 there were 2,083 miles 
railway, all operated by a zover aaa 
owned company, and, in 1949, 9,320 mil 
of highway open to traffic. ; 


Air service is provided by Royal Dutcl 
Airlines (KLM), which flew 26,579,000 miles 
on 78 routes in 1949 and carried 666 100) 
passengers. 


FINANCE. Ordinary expenditures for 195 
were estimated at 3,978,000,000 guilders, 
extraordinary expenditures at 571,000,000 


guilders. Principal sources of revenue are 
the income, turnover and wage and salary 
taxes, The public debt on Dec. 31, 1949, w 
21,815,841,000 guilders, 


re peat swamps and about 630,000 acres 
of forest. The Netherlands fishing fleet 


r ‘made a catch of 243,694 metric tons valued 
at 72,859,000 guilders in 1949. Herring 


(103,047 tons valued at 31,671,000 guilders) 
Was the most important item. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Part of the great plain of 
north and west Europe, the Netherlands 
has maximum dimensions of 190 by 160 
miles and is low and flat except in Lim- 
burg in the southeast, where some hills 
rise to 300 feet. About half the country’s 
area is below sea level, making the famous 
Dutch dikes a requisite to use of much 
land. Reclamation of land from the sea 
through dike-building has continued 
through recent times, and such land is 
usually very fertile. 


The province of Zeeland consists mainly 
of six delta islands guarding the mouth of 
the Schelde (Scheldt) River and the en- 
trance to Belgium’s port of Antwerp. Off 
the northwest coast are the sandy West 
Frisian Islands, lying from three to twenty 
miles out and stretching from the Zuider 
Zee to the German coast. 


All drainage reaches the North Sea, and 
the principal rivers—Rhine, Maas (Meuse) 
and Schelde—have their sources outside 
the country. The Rhine is the most heavily 
used waterway in Europe, and nearly 
three-fourths of its 75 to 85 million tons 
of annual prewar traffic was handled 
through the port of Rotterdam. 

CLIMATE. Marsh mists, sea fogs and a hu- 
midity exceeding 80 per cent mark the 
Netherlands climate. Winters are colder 


_ than in eastern England at the same lati- 


tude. Utrecht, roughly central in location, 
has a January average temperature of 34.2° 
and a July average of 62.6°. Average rain- 
fall for the country is about 28 inches, 
with July-September the wettest period. 


NETHERLANDS_OVERSEAS TERRITORIES 


NETHERLANDS ANTILLES — Status: 
Part of the United Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. 

Area: 403 square miles. 

Population (est. 1949): 160,000. 

Capital: Willemstad (pop. 1949: 45,000). 

Governor: L. A. H. Peters. 

Foreign trade (1948): exports, 766,000,- 
000 florins; imports, 867,000,000 florins. 
Chief export: petroleum products (more 
than 95 per cent). 

Agricultural products: aloes, beans, corn. 

Manufactures: refined petroleum, straw 
hats. 

Mineral products: lime phosphate, salt. 


This comprises two groups of Carib- 
bean islands 500 miles apart; one, about 
40 miles off the Venezuelan coast, consists 
of Curacao (210 sq. mi.), Bonaire (95 sq. 
mi.) and Aruba (69 sq. mi.); the other, 
lying to the northeast, consists of 3 small 


: islands with a total area of 29 square 


miles. The Dutch acquired the island of 
Curacao from Spain in 1684 and have held 
it since, except for short intervals during 
the Napoleonic Wars. The U. S. accepted 
the invitation of the Netherlands govern- 
ment during World War II to dispatch 
troops to Curacao to co-operate in its de- 
fense. Administrative officials include the 
governor (appointed by the crown) and an 
elected legislature and cabinet. be 

The backbone of Curacao’s economy is 
the refining of crude oil which comes from 
the adjacent Maracaibo fields in Vene- 
zuela, The refinery on Aruba, the world’s 
largest, completed in 1945 the process- 
ing of the billionth barrel of oil since its” 
opening in 1929. Aside from native Cura- 


ish, Dutch, English, Portuguese, native and 
other words. Only a small part of the trade 
is carried on with the homeland. z 


The island of Curacao has a torrid cli- 
mate, with average temperatures of 79° in 
January and 83° in September. Rainfall is 
light, averaging only 16 inches annually— 
mostly from October to January. ia 


SURINAM (Dutch Guiana)—Status: 
pate of the United Kingdom of the Nether- 
ands. ie 
Area: 54,291 square miles, 
Population (est. 1948): 186,170.* t 
Capital: Paramaribo (pop. 1947: 13,233). 
Governor: J. Klaasesz. ; if 
Foreign trade (1949): exports, 34,077,650 
Surinam guilders; imports, 37,812,004 guil- 
ders. Chief exports: bauxite (74%). — 
Agricultural products: rice (1949: 
000 metric tons), sugar, coffee. Dy 
Minerals: bauxite (1949: 2,161,585 m 
tons), gold (118,000 grams). _ i 
Forest products: balata (1949: 54 me 
ric tons), timber. ae: 
* Excluding aborigines, numbering about 25,000. 


Surinam lies in northeastern S 
America between British and French 
ana. It was received by the Dutch : 
England at the Peace of Breda (16 ) 
exchange for New York and at that 
included British Guiana, which was seize 
by England in 1803 and formally cede 
her at the conclusion of the Napo 
Wars. The United States and Braz 
cepted the invitation of the Nethe and 
government during World War II to co- 
operate in the defense of the valual 
bauxite mines. The governor (appoint 
by the crown) is assisted by an all-n 
legislature and cabinet. i, 

Mining is the most important acti 
and only about 65,000 acres are dey 
to agriculture. The largest bauxite | 
are owned by Aluminum Company 
America subsidiaries. In 1946 a comp 
was formed to work 10,000,000 acres of the 


a 


area’s vast, but almost inaccessible 
wood forests. : ; f 
In 1948 the heterogeneous population in- 
cluded 2,100 Europeans, 2,560 Chinese, 22,- 
000 Djukas (descendants of escaped slaves), 
3,700 aboriginal Indians, 81,750 Negroes 
and mulattoes, as well as 97,000 Indian and 

East Indian laborers brought in after the 
abolition of slavery in 1863 to work the 
ugar plantations. : 


_ From its settled coastal plain, Surinam 
_ runs back to a virtually unexplored moun- 
ih and jungle area along the Brazilian 
_ border. Rivers are the chief means of 
terior travel. The climate is tropical 
throughout but is modified by the north- 
east trade winds. Yearly range of tempera- 
ture is approximately 70.5°-90°. Annual 
rainfall is about 90 inches on the coast. 


’ 


55 hard- 


Indonesia 


ea: 583,479 square miles.* 
opulation (est. 1949): 79,260,000 (Na- 
except for 1,190,014 Chinese, 240,162 
pean [208,269 Dutch], and 7,195 Jap- 
mese in 1930). 

Density per square mile: 135.8. 
Sovereign: Queen Juliana. | 
High Commissioner: H. M. Hirschfeld. 
; ident: Achmed Sukarno. 


_Principal cities (census 1930): Jakarta 
Batavia), 435,184 (est. 1949: 1,200,000) 

vital); Surabaja, 341,675 (seaport, 
217,796  sea- 


etary unit: Indonesian guilder. 
uages: Javanese, Sundanese, Madur- 
ay, Dutch. 

gions: Mohammedan (predominant), 
ene (about 2,500,000), Brahmin, 


ding Netherlands New Guinea. 


YY. The United States of Indonesia, 
ip Of islands with a total area more 
Wwice that of Texas, constitutes one 
world’s richest natural areas. These 
umatra, Java, Madura, central 
hhern Borneo, Celebes and the 
—would reach from San Francisco 
uu if their extent was transposed 
stern Pacific. They have great 
tin, rubber, spices, oil, quinine 
pra. Postwar economic recovery, how- 
as retarded in Java and Sumatra by 
between the Dutch and native 
sts, and between the latter and 
sts. 
g the first few centuries of the 
n era, most of the islands came 
he influence of Hindu priests and 
ders who spread their culture and re- 
gion. Moslem invasions began in the 13th 
iry, and most of the area was Moslem 
y the 15th century. Portuguese traders 
voi 
ay it 


ae / 
-~ 


fHiono. 


arrived early in the 16th century but | 


ousted by the Dutch about 1595. After Na- 
poleon subjugated the Netherlands home- 
land in 1811, the British seized the islands» 
but returned them to the Dutch in 1816. 
Political and economic reforms were in- — 
troduced about 1870, and in 1903 the na- 
tives won a part in local affairs. In 1922 — 
the islands were made an integral part of 
the Netherlands kingdom. 


In World War II, Japanese troops began 
their attacks in early 1942; they took Ba- 
tavia on March 5 and the big naval base 
at Surabaja by March 10. Japanese mili- 
tary occupation with nominal native self- 
government continued until Aug., 1945, 
except in outlying parts of New Guinea 
and Borneo. About the time of the Japa- 
nese surrender, a self-styled Indonesian Re- 
public headed by Achmed Sukarno sprang 
up and took over effective control of parts 
of Sumatra and Java. Allied forces, mostly 
British Indian troops, moved in, and fight- 
ing between them and the nationalists 
continued until Nov. 15, 1946, when Dutch- 
native negotiations resulted in a draft 
agreement initialed at Linggadjati, near ~- 
Cheribon. The agreement was formally 
signed by Dutch and Indonesian authori- 
ties on March 25, 1947. 


Under this agreement there was to be 
formed by Jan. 1, 1949, the Netherlands- 
Indonesian Union, consisting on the one 
hand of the Netherlands, Curacao and Su- 
rinam, and on the other of the United 
States of Indonesia. The latter was to be 
@ sovereign state composed of three equal 
states: the Republic of Indonesia (Java, 
Sumatra, Madura), East Indonesia (Cel- 
ebes, the Moluccas, Bali, Lombok, Dutch 
Timor), and Borneo. 


Plans for implementing the agreement, — 
however, remained in controversy, and 
fighting between the Dutch and the na- 
tionalists broke out anew on July 20, 1947. 
Dutch forces made large gains in both 
Sumatra and Java and regained control ' 
of Madura. Both sides issued cease-fire 
orders on Aug. 4, 1947, in response to a 
call from the U. N. Security Council, 
which named a Good Offices Commission 
under whose auspices the: Dutch and the 
Republic signed another truce on Jan. Lie 
1948, aboard the U.S.S. Renville. A pro- 
visional federal government for the whole 
area was installed on Mar. 9, 1948, but 
difficulties between the Dutch and the 
Republic continued. On Dec. 18, 1948, 
Dutch forces instituted “police” action 
against Republican areas and seized the 
Republican leaders. Hostilities ceased Jan. 
1, 1949, following U. N. intervention. On | 
May 7, the Dutch agreed to return the — 
exiled Republican regime to central Java. 

Negotiations for establishment of the 
federation culminated in inter-Indon ° 
agreement on the terms of union on Aug. 2, © 


_ 27, 1949. 
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and on a provisional 
80. On Noy. 2, Dutch and Indonesian 

leaders agreed upon the terms of union be- 
_ tween the Netherlands and Indonesia. Dr. 


Sukarno was elected president of the fed- 


“él eration on Dec. 16 by representatives of the 


Indonesian states, and the first all-Indo- 
- nesian cabinet was formed with Moham- 
med Hatta as premier. The transfer of sov- 
ereignty took place at Amsterdam on Dec. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the statute of union 
between the Netherlands and Indonesia, 
both are sovereign independent nations 


_ joined together in the person of the Queen 


of the Netherlands. The statute provides 
for economic, financial and military co- 
operation. The provisional constitution 
originally contemplated a federal form of 
government headed by the president, to 
whom ministers were responsible, The pro- 
visional parliament was to have a lower 
house and a senate, the former composed 
of 150 members selected or nominated in 
various ways. Within one year after the 
transfer of power, a people’s assembly was 
to be elected in free elections, and as scon 
as possible thereafter a special constituent 
assembly was to be formed to draft the 
final constitution. 

At the date of the transfer of power, 
Indonesia consisted of 7 negaras (autono- 
mous states), including the Republic of 
Indonesia, and 9 daerahs (independent 
constitutional units). In the first few 
months of 1950, most of these areas were 
amalgamated, in many cases forcefully, 
into the Republic of Indonesia, with the 
result that, on May 19, 1950, an agreement 
was signed between the federal govern- 
ment (acting also on behalf of the 2 re- 
maining negaras of east Indonesia and east 
Sumatra) and the Republic of Indonesia, 
providing that Indonesia should be a uni- 
tary rather than a federal state. On Aug. 
15, 1950, Indonesia was formally pro- 
claimed a unitary state consisting of 10 
provinces. 

The Netherlands retained sovereignty 
over Dutch New Guinea (area, 151,789 sq. 
mi.; population, about 400,000), with the 
proviso that a further decision with respect 
to its status should be negotiated within 
one year after the transfer of power. 

Dutch forces were evacuated from In- 
donesia in the first part of 1950, and 
Indonesian members of the Royal Nether- 
lands Indies army were incorporated into 
the federal army. 

SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
There are some 20,000 native schools (in- 
cluding New Guinea) with 2,500,000 pupils, 
and 628 European-type schools with 150,000 
students, but the illiteracy rate is high. 
_ There are institutions of higher learning 
at Jokarta and Bandung, and numerous 
schools are maintained by Christian mis- 


constitution on 


The islands of Java and Madura, with — 
only nine per cent of the area, have more 
than two-thirds of the population, and are ‘ 
among the most densely settled areas in_ 
the world (more than 800 per sq. mi.)._ 
The natives, including about 137 races and _ 
tribes, are mainly of Malayan stock, with : 


the Javanese the most advanced. Bs 

Agriculture engages about 70 per cent of 3s 
the adult males. Rich in a variety of crops, 
the islands prior to World War II produced 
about 31 per cent of the world’s copra, 37_ 
per cent of its rubber, 83 per cent of its 
pepper, and nearly all of its quinine. The — 
big-estate agriculture on Java and Suma- _ 
tra is devoted mainly to export. The rest 
is subsistence agriculture. Rice is the sta- 
ple food and chief crop; production in 
Java and Madura was about 6,199,000 met- — 
ric tons in 1949; that of the rest of the. 
archipelago, 3,788,000 tons. ag 


Recovery of plantation agriculture, espe- 
cially sugar, tea and pepper, was ham- 
pered by the “scorched earth” tactics of 
the nationalists. However, rehabilitation — 
made good progress in Dutch-held areas. — 
Major plantation crops, with 1949 produc- | 
tion in metric tons, are: rubber, 170,641; 
tea, 27,219; palm oil, 118,624; coffee, 10,633; 
palm kernels, 29,3770; cinchona bark, 6,499, 
Others are sugar, cacao, spices, agava fiber, 
copra and kapok. In addition to rice, the 
chief food crops are maize, cassava, sweet 
potatoes, peanuts and soybeans, ice 


Livestock, important to the natives, in- 
cluded in 1940 a total of 3,175,000 cara- 
baos, 4,600,000 cattle and 710,000 horses. : 


Industry, especially in Java, develope 
rapidly after 1930. In addition to ind 
tries connected with the processing of 
rich natural products, there were estab 
lished chemical works, textile and paper 
mills, soap factories, breweries, shipyards 
a Goodyear tire and rubber plant anc 
General Motors assembly plant. In 1 4 
there were 5,469 manufacturing plants® 
with 288,941 workers and gross annual pro 
duction of $211,000,000. Cottage industries, 
mainly on Java, also were important. War 
damage was severe. 


Indonesia is primarily an importer of 
consumer and capital goods and an ex 
porter of mineral and plantation products. 
Exports in 1949 (Dutch-held areas) 
amounted to 1,444,000,000 guilders; 
ports were 1,574,000,000 guilders. Chi 
exports were petroleum products (28%) 
rubber (24%) and tin (11%). Chief c 
tomers were Malaya and Singapore (259 
the Netherlands (24%) and the U 
(16%); chief suppliers, the U. S. (28 
the Netherlands (24%) and Britain (11 


mostly in Java and Sumatra; and . 
miles of railway, of which 3,387 wer 
Java and 1,233 in Sumatra, a 


532 
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The 1947 budget for Dutch-held Indo- 
nesia estimated expenditure at 2,929,000,- 
000 guilders and revenue at 1,034,000,000. 


Oil is the principal mineral product of 
the Netherlands Indies. The fields, in Su- 
matra, east Borneo and east Java, pro- 
duced 62,100,000 barrels in 1939, which was 
3 per cent of the world total. In 1949 pro- 
duction was about 43,205,969 barrels, and 
almost all the refineries were operating at 
prewar capacity. 


The islands’ output of 30,100 tons of tin 
in 1939 amounted to 16 per cent of the 
world supply. The industry recovered more 
Tapidly than others after World War II, 
and produced 28,965 long tons of tin ore 
in 1949. Other important minerals include 
bauxite (1949: 678,188 metric tons), coal, 
salt, nickel and manganese. Deposits of 
uranium are believed to exist. 


Forests, covering much of the area ex- 
cept Java, yield such products as timber, 
. Tattan, bamboo, gum, wild rubber, gutta- 
percha and quinine. Most valuable timber 
is teak, found mostly in east Java. Ebony, 
sandalwood and ironwood also are cut. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. A back- 
bone of high mountain ranges with many 
snow-capped peaks extends throughout 
the main islands of the archipelago. Earth- 
quakes are frequent, and there are many 
active volcanoes, 90 of them in Sumatra. 
Borneo is heavily forested, with interiors 
that are difficult to penetrate. 


The climate throughout the group is 
equatorial and monsoonal, with little vari- 
ation of temperature (yearly average about 
80°; at Batavia, 79°) and rainfall averag- 
ing over 100 inches a year. In Sumatra and 
Java the hot and rainy season usually lasts 
from May to October; December and Janu- 
ary are relatively cool and dry; February, 
March and April, hot and dry. 


Nicaragua (Republic) 
(Repdblica de Nicaragua) 
Area: 57,143 square miles.* 
Population (est. 1949): 1,184,000 (1943: 
_ mestizo, 69%; white, 17%; Negro, 9%; 
Indian, 5%). 
__ Density per square mile (land only): 


President: Anastasio Somoza. 

Principal cities (est. 1948): Managua, 
146,819 (capital); Leén, 53,277 (trading, 
railroad center); Matagalpa, 53,118 (coffee 
center); Jinotega, 41,065. 

Monetary unit: Cérdoba. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 

* Including inland water area of 3,475 square miles. 


HISTORY. Nicaragua was first visited by 
the Spaniards in 1522. The chief of the 
country’s leading Indian tribe at that time 


* Information Please ‘Almanee 


was called Nicaragua, from whom the na- 
tion derived its name. The country was 
part of Spanish Guatemala until the gen- 
eral Central American revolution in 1821, 
Upon the dissolution of the Central Amer- 
ican Union in 1838, Nicaragua established 
itself independently. A United States naval 
force intervened in 1909 after two Ameri- 
can citizens had been executed, and a few 
U. S. Marines were kept in the country 
from 1912 to 1925. The Bryan-Chamorro 
Treaty of 1916 gave the United States an 
option on a canal route through Nicara- 
gua, and naval bases in the Gulf of Fon- 
seca on the Pacific coast and on Corn Is- 
lands on the Atlantic side. Disorder after 
the 1924 elections brought in U. S. Marines 
again, but they were withdrawn gradually 
after the U. S.-supervised elections of 1928, 
although sporadic fighting continued be- 
tween government troops and rebel forces 
under General Augusto Sandino. Juan B. 
Sacasa was elected president in the U. S.- 
supervised elections of 1932, but he was 
forced to resign in 1936. General Anastasio 
Somoza, elected president in Dec., 1936, re- 
stored political and economic stability. Re- 
elected in 1939, he remains the virtual 
dictator. Dr. Leonardo Argtiello was elected 
president in Feb., 1947 but was ousted 
after taking office because of his opposi- 
tion to Somoza. The newly elected con- 
stituent assembly named Victor M. Roman 
y Reyes president on Aug. 15, 1947. Gen. 
Somoza took office again on May 21, 1950, 
after national elections. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The con- 
stitution of 1948 provides for a president, 
popularly elected for six years, and a two- 
house Congress—a 44-member Chamber of 
Deputies and a 15-member Senate—both 
elected for six years. There are sixteen re- 
gional departments. Military service is vol- 
untary. The Guardia Nacional, both an 
army and police force, numbers about 
8,500. A naval base built at the Pacific port 
of Corinto by the U. S. during World War 
II was turned over to Nicaragua in 1946. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Although primary education is free and 
compulsory, about 60 per cent of the peo- 
ple are illiterate. There are three univer- 
sities and several vocational schools. In 
1949 there were 1,382 schools of all kinds 
with 101,502 students. Western Nicaragua, 
with about 75 per cent of the population, 
is inhabited principally by mestizos of 
Spanish and Indian blood, with some 
whites and Indians. Negroes and Indians 
are dominant in eastern Nicaragua. 


More than half of Nicaragua is Jungle- 
covered; agriculture, the leading industry, 
utilizes only 10 per cent of the total land. 
Coffee (1948: 245,000 bags) is the chief crop 
and grows in the western part, which 
also produces sugar cane, cacao, sesame, 


0 acres are ‘devoted to lives took grazing. 
Except for some sugar refining, only locally 
_ consumed products are manufactured. 


Exports in 1948 were valued at $26,682,- 
_ 607; imports, at $24,133,703. The U. S. sup- 
plied 85 per cent of the imports and took 
_ 44 per cent of the exports. Leading exports 
_-Wwere gold, coffee, bananas, sesame and 

~ lumber. 


; Gold (1948: 218,019 troy oz.) has sur- 
passed coffee as the most lucrative export. 
__ Silver production in 1948 was 214,628 troy 
— 0Z, One-third wooded, Nicaragua produces 
mahogany, rosewood, cedar, rubber and 
ipecac root. In 1947 Nicaragua exported 
28,504,157 bd. ft. of logs and lumber, in- 
cluding 4,332,519 bd. ft. of mahogany. 


Good highways, long lacking, are now 
being constructed; there were 418 miles of 
paved road in 1949. Railways, mostly na- 
tionalized and limited to the west, were 
only 236 miles in 1949. TACA (Central 
American Airlines) and Pan American 
— both supply air service. Corinto and San 

Juan del Sur, on the Pacific, are the chief 
ports. 


The budget report for 1948-49 recom- 
mended expenditures of 76,745,655 cdérdo- 
bas. The public debt on Dec. 31, 1948, was 

53,600,000 cérdobas. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Largest 
but most sparsely populated of the Central 
American nations, Nicaragua is mountain- 

ous in the west, with fertile valleys. A 
plateau slopes eastward toward the Carib- 
bean. Two big lakes—Nicaragua, about 100 

- miles long, and Managua, about 38 miles 
- long—are connected by the Tipitapa River. 

The Pacific coast is bald and rocky; the 
Caribbean coast, swampy and indented, is 
aptly called the “Mosquito Coast.” The 
highlands have cool temperatures, while 
the coasts are hot and sultry. The east 
coast receives up to 100 inches of rain a 
year. The wet season is generally from May 
or June through November or December. 
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Norway (Kingdom) 
(Norge) 


: Area: 125,193 square miles. 

Population (est. Dec. 31, 1949): 3,249,000 
(Norwegian, 98.7%; Swedish, 8%; others, 
a5] 


Masi per square mile: 25.9. 
Sovereign: King Haakon VII. 
Prime Minister: Einar Gerhardsen. 
Principal cities (est. 1948): Oslo, 427,500 
capital, chief vines Bergen, 113,683 (Sea- 
_ port, shipbuilding) ; (1946) Trondheim, 


Reta 
57,128. tees pare: Eirnber, fish) ; 
50,320 (seaport, fisheries). 
Monel ary unit: Krone. - 
Language: Norwegian. _ Mi a 
Religions: Evangelical Lutheran (states: A 
96.8%; others, 3.2%. 


HISTORY. Emerging in 1945, from the j 
harsh German occupation of World War II, 
Norway faced the problem of rebuilding — 
a shattered economy and of replacing the 4 
50 per cent losses suffered by its merchant 
shipping fleet, once the fourth greatest in- 
the world. 


The country, about the size of New Mex- — 
ico and the most thinly-populated nation - 
of continental Europe, is one of the world — 
leaders in fishing. Despite Soviet pressure, — 
Norway adhered to the North Atlantic | 
Pact in April, 1949. 


Norwegians, closely akin to the swedeal 
and Danes, are of Teutonic origin. In the — 
7th and 8th centuries, Vikings from Nor- — 
way constantly attacked the British Isles, 
and in the 9th century many of them se 
tled in what are now Ireland and Nor- 
mandy. Norway became a united kingdom > 
in 872 under King Harald Haarfager. 
Christianity was introduced in the 10th b 
century by King Olaf I. : 


Under the rule of Haakon IV (1217-63), 
Norway reached a peak of power, 
the Shetland and Orkney Islands, Icel 
Greenland and the Hebrides. In 1319 Nor-— 
way and Sweden were united under King 
Magnus VII, and in 1897 Denmark joined 
this union under Erik of Pomerania, 


In 1450 the triple bond gave way to a 
union in which Norway was closer to Den - 
mark, but the Treaty of Kiel, in 1814 at 
the end of the Napoleonic Wars, ¢c 
Norway to Sweden. Norway protested 
declared itself independent. Sweden the: 
upon invaded Norway and forced the iss 
requiring Norway to recognize the king f 
Sweden but leaving Norway its own ge v 
ernment, army, navy and customs. 


After this union was dissolved in 19 
Prince Karl of Denmark was elected k: 
of Norway by the Storting (parliame: 
and ascended the throne as Haakon 
During World War I, Norway was able to 
preserve its neutrality, though it sufferec 
greatly from the Allied blockade and from 
the loss of many merchant ships. In Wor 
War II, Norway was invaded by the 
mans on April 9, 1940, and resisted for t' 
months before Nazi control was complete 
On June 7, King Haakon and the gov mm 
ment fled to London and establish 
government-in-exile, 


Meanwhile, in Norway, a new word ¥ 
born—quisling. It was derived from \ 
jor Vidkun Quisling, a Norwegian trai 
who collaborated with the Germans 
who was Minister President of the Ge 
Man-sponsored occupation governme 


Stavanger, 


Norwegians in October, 1945. = 


_ King Haakon and the pOrerienen ea re- 
3 turned immediately after the German col- 
lapse in May, 1945, and an interim coali- 
tion cabinet took over, headed by Hinar 
Gerhardsen. The latter’s Labor party won 
_& majority in the general elections of Oct. 
8, 1945, and the all-Labor cabinet formed 
on Nov. 5, 1945, has since led the nation. 
King Haakon VII, born August 3, 1872, 
second son of Frederick VIII of Denmark, 
arried Princess Maud (born 1869, died 
1938), third daughter of Edward VII of 
England. Their one son—Olaf, Crown 
Prince, born July 2, 1903—married Prin- 
cess Martha of Sweden (born 1901) on 
March 21, 1929. Their children are Princess 
Ragnhild Alexandria (born 1930), Prin- 
cess Astrid (born 1932) and Prince Harald 
orn 1937). King Haakon is the uncle of 
ederick IX of Denmark. 


: GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Norway is 
mstitutional and hereditary monarchy 
ith succession in the direct male line. 
ae King’s executive power is exercised by 
council of state, or cabinet, consisting of 
prime minister and at least seven other 
x uncilors. The 150 members of the Stort- 
ing are popularly elected for a term of 
years under proportional representation. 
n assembled, the Storting divides it- 
by election into two sections, the Lag- 
, composed of one-fourth of the mem- 
(38) and the Odelsting, composed of 
_the rest. The Storting has a predominant 
_ position in the government since the cab- 

is responsible to it. Moreover, the 
ng cannot dissolve it before the expira- 
tio f its term. There is universal suffrage 
all citizens, male or female, over 23. 
representation in the Storting (elec- 
of Oct. 8, 1945) is Labor, 76; Con- 
vative, 25; Liberal, 20; Communist, 11; 
: 18. - 


Tr department of defense serves as a 
00} rdinating body for the army, navy and 
ir force. The army is a national militia 
th compulsory service from 18 to 55. 
trength in 1947 was about 15,000, 
apma ig 4,400 stationed in the British 
Germany. The air force had 100 
» The Navy, on Dec. 31, 1949, had 6 
ers, 7 destroyer escorts, 5 subma- 
3 corvettes, 2 fleet minesweepers and 
minor vessels. 


AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
on is compulsory and free from 7 
‘literacy is almost unknown. In 


of 289,449, and secondary schools had 
6. The University of Oslo had 6,106 
dents in 1947; a second university was 
ed at Bergen in 1948. 


=i Guieline eventually was executed by the kin 


the “established church, which takes 
leading part in primary education. 


other Christian religions are ee but 
Jesuits are barred. = 
From 1820 to 1920, more than 800,000 
Norwegians emigrated, 96 per cent of them 
to the United States. * 
The well-advanced social welfare pro- 3 
gram includes social security, introduced 
late in the 19th century, poor relief, care 4 
of mothers and children, schools for the 4 
blind, deaf and deformed, housing, train- _ 
ing of social workers, and old-age pen- — 
sions. Labor is protected by a number of — 
acts which provide for vacations, arbitra- y 
tion of disputes, and unemployment, acci- 
dent and sickness insurance. The co-opera- 
tive movement is well-organized. r 
Land suitable for cultivation, estimated 
at less than 5 per cent of the total area, 
consists of strips in the deep narrow val- 
leys and around fiords and lakes. Food- 
stuff production is insufficient to meet do- 
mestic needs. Leading crops, with 1949 — 
production in metric tons, are wheat, 61,- _ 
000; barley, 83,000; oats, 147,000; potatoes, — 
1,072,000; and hay and fodder. The country _ 
is more adapted to stock raising than to a 
crop growing; in 1949, there were 1,122,000 
cattle, 1,808,000 sheep and (1948) 145,000 
goats. ; 
Raw materials produced in Norway form 
the basis of most of the manufactures. In 
1946 there were 5,488 industrial establish- 
ments with 159,092 workers and gross pro- _ 
duction valued at 4,054,417,000 kr. Lead- — 
ing industries are food, machinery, metals, 
wood, paper and electro-chemicals. On 
Mar. 31, 1950, 63 vessels of 90,486 tons were 
under construction in Norwegian yards. 
Industrial production in April, 1950, was — 
143 per cent of the 1937 level. : 
Statistics of foreign trade are as follows, 
in millions of kroner: 


1947 1948 1949 
Exports 1,820 2,063 2,138 
Imports 3,820 8,708 4,218 — 


In 1949 the leading suppliers were Brit- _ 
ain, 21.3 per cent; Sweden, 14.0 per cent; 
the U. S., 13.2 per cent; and Belgium, 6.5 
per cent. Leading customers were Britain, © 
18.1 per cent; Sweden, 9.5 per cent; Den- — 
mark, 7.0 per cent; and the U. S., 6.9 per — 
cent. Chief exports were pulp, paper and 
cardboard (39%), fish and fish products 
(19%), fish oils and nonferrous metals. — 
The normally adverse trade balance is off- 
set to some extent by invisible exports, 
particularly the earnings of the large esi ‘ 
chant marine. 


Norway is one of the greatest seafaring 
nations, and its merchant fleet of gat 69 


—" oo 


tons 


(June 30, 1949) is the thira largest 
in the world. War-time losses amount- 
ing to 2,393,000 tons were the third highest 
among the United Nations. The long coast 
line and the difficulties of inland trans- 
portation make coastal shipping especially 
important. In 1947 there were 2,832 miles 
of railway, all but 52 miles nationalized, 
and, in 1947, 27,495 miles of highway. 


- The 1950-51 budget estimated revenue at 


2,553,000,000 kr. and expenditure at 2,278,- 
“000,000 kr. The national debt on Dec. 31, 
1949, was 5,153,000,000 kr. 


Mineral resources are extensive, but coal 
deposits are entirely lacking except in 
Spitsbergen. The most important minerals 
(1949 production, in metric tons) are: iron 
ore (276,865), aluminum (35,047), pyrite 
ore (745,367), zinc (41,040), copper ore, mo- 
lybdenum ore, tungsten, tin and silver. 
Cheap electrical power, produced mainly 
by hydroelectrical plants (average monthly 
production 1949: 1,265,000,000 kwh.), makes 
possible the extraction of nitrogen from 
the air and manufacture of potassium 
nitrate, an important fertilizer. 


The forests, largely in the south and 
southeast, are one of the chief natural re- 
sources. About 25 per cent of the total area 
is covered with forests, of which 70 per 
cent is pine. Timber production in the 
1949-50 season was about 6,000,000 cu. m., 
and pulpwood used in the production of 
chemical and mechanical pulp in 1949 was 
1,350,741 metric tons. Paper production in 
1949 was 464,502 metric tons. 


Fishing is one of the principal indus- 
tries, engaging as many as 100,000 persons 
annually. A large number of the best Eu- 
ropean food fisheries are situated along 
the coast. The 1949 catch totaled 1,035,000 
metric tons valued at 295,000,000 kr. Nor- 
wegians are the world’s leading whalers 
and were the first to develop pelagic (open 
sea) whaling. Whale-oil production in the 
1948-49 season was 2,206,641 barrels. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, Nearly 70 
per cent of Norway is uninhabitable and 
covered by mountains, glaciers, moors and 
rivers. Its extreme length from the Skager- 
rak to North Cape—Europe’s most north- 
erly point, far above the Arctic Circle— 
is about 1,100 miles. Breadth averages 60 
Miles, with a maximum of 260. The hun- 
dreds of deep fiords that cut into Norway’s 
coast line give it an over-all ocean front of 
more than 12,000 miles. Along the Swedish 
border are the rugged Kjélen (Keel) Moun- 
tains, and northeast of Bergen are the 
highest of Norwegian mountains, with 
Galdh6piggen rising to 8,097 feet. Islands 
off the coast, numbering almost 150,000, 


_ form a breakwater and make a safe coastal 


shipping channel. The Lofoten and Vester- 


 &élen Islands, off the northwest coast, have 


an area of about 1,560 s 


ale Re io) We > 
gross tons or over) vessels of 4,916,396 


- 


quare miles and 


are a cod fishing center, : 
Norway has many rivers and lakes. Most — 
of the rivers are short and swift, with nu- _ 
merous falls, and are invaluable as sources 
of hydroelectric power. By increasing the 
development of such power, Norway hopes — 
to free itself from the necessity of import- — 
ing coal, of which it has almost none. : 


The Gulf Stream affects the climate 
mildly. Summer temperatures range from — 
about 50° in the extreme north to 60.6° at a 
Oslo in July. February temperatures in 
Oslo average 24°, against 11° to -12° in the 
north. Norway is one of the lands of the 
midnight sun; in the extreme north for 
many weeks in the summer the sun never 
sets, and for an equal time in the winter 
the sun does not rise. Rainfall is heavy on 
the coast but decreases sharply inland. _ 


<. 


OUTLYING TERRITORIES - 
SPITSBERGEN (SVALBARD). ert 
This arctic archipelago, with an area of 

approximately 25,000 square miles, lies 
about 400 miles north of Norway and con- 
sists of West Spitsbergen (15,200 sq. mi 
North-East Land (about 6,000 sq. mit 
Edge Island (2,500 sq. mi.), Barents Island 
(580 sq. mi.), and several small islands in- 
cluding Bear Island, The group was prob- 
ably discovered by Norwegians in a.p, 1194 
and rediscovered by the Dutch navigator 
Barents in 1596. The question of sover- 
eignty was long unsolved. By a treaty 
signed with the disputing nations on Feb. 
9, 1920, however, Norwegian sovereign j 
was recognized, and Norway declared the 
area a part of the kingdom Aug. 14, 1925 


In the 18th and 19th centuries, Spits- 
bergen was a whaling center, but now the 
only important product is coal (1949; 

198 metric tons). Population (1946- 
largely miners, none indigenous: 1,551. 


JAN MAYEN ISLAND. 
This arctic island (144 sq. mi.), 1 
between Greenland and the north of No 


1607. It was annexed to Norway Ma) 
1929. A “Norwegian weather station 
established in 1921, and during World 
II a U. S. Navy weather station was mi 
tained on the island. It is otherwise v 
habited. 


OTHER TERRITORIES. Norway also e 
cises sovereignty over Bouvet Island ¢ 
sq. mi.) in the South Atlantic, Peter I 3 


and that part of the Antarctic cont 
lying between 20 degrees and 45 de 
east. All are uninhabited. 


lian People’s Republic 


Palestine 


_ Area: 10,159 square miles. 

- Population (est. 1946): 1,912,110. 

- Density per square mile: 188.2. 
Principal cities (est. 1946): Jerusalem, 
164,440 (religious center); Tel Aviv, 183,200 
(Jewish communal center); Haifa, 145,430 
(chief port); Jaffa, 101,580 (seaport). 
Languages: English, Hebrew, Arabic. 
Religions (est. 1946): Mohammedan, 
59.7%; Sewish, 31.7%; Christian, 7.5%; 
others, 1.1%. 


HISTORY. The history of Palestine, cradle 
of two of the great religions of the world, 
‘mostly a chronicle of invasion, conquest 


Hebrews it was known as the “Land of 
Janaan”; the name Palestine is derived 
om that part of the country inhabited by 
he Philistines of Biblical times. About 
- 1000 3.c. the Hebrews succeeded in estab- 
: ing a single monarchy, which later 
split up into two kingdoms—Judah and 
srael. The country was subsequently in- 
F ded and overcome by many peoples, in- 
eluding the Assyrians, Babylonians, Egyp- 
is, Persians, Macedonians, Romans and 
zantines. In a.D. 634-86, Palestine was 
ested from the Byzantine Empire by the 
abs. Frankish Crusaders captured Jeru- 
salem in 1099 and set up a feudal kingdom 
vhich endured until the defeat of the 
ranks by Saladin (1187) and the restora- 
jon of Moslem rule. In 1516 suzerainty 
the area was transferred from the 
-Mamelukes of Egypt to the Turks. It re- 
“mained part of the Ottoman Empire until 
eV War I, when British forces under 
seneral Allenby defeated the Turks and 
ed Jerusalem (Dec. 9, 1917). The 
zeague of Nations mandate awarded to 
itain was put in force Sept. 29, 1923. 


Meanwhile, a movement had been 
ounded in 1897 by Theodor Herzl to cre- 
te a Jewish homeland in Palestine, and a 
: cons: iderable number of Jewish immigrants 
d entered the country prior to World 
I. On Nov. 2, 1917, official British rec- 
was given both to the growing 
nationalist movement and to the 
ist aspirations by the issuance of 
alled Balfour Declaration. 

e declaration was attacked by the 
Throughout the period between the 
rid Wars, outbreaks of violence and 
volt occurred, Jewish immigration 
, especially after the rise of Hit- 
sritish royal commission report ap- 
ed by the British Government July 7, 
_ recommended the partition of Pal- 
e into an Arab and a Jewish state 
rated by a mandated area in the vi- 
ty of Jerusalem and at Nazareth. The 


i Outer Mongolia. See Mongo- _ Arabs opposed the proposal, adv 


_ and confusing divisions. To the ancient: 


stead the establishment of an independen 
Palestine with full minority rights for t 
Jews. In May, 1939, the British Govern 
ment issued a White Paper declaring the — 
establishment of a Jewish state contrary - 
to British obligations to the Arabs and — 
promising, after a transitory period of ten — 
years, the establishment of an independ- 

ent Palestine in which Arabs and Jews 

would share authority in government. 

During the next five years, 75,000 Jews — 
were to be allowed to enter Palestine. 
These proposals did not satisfy either 

party, and the League Mandates Commis- 

sion questioned their validity, but the out- 

break of World War II overshadowed all 

other issues. 


Arab-Jewish co-operation in the war ef- 
fort introduced a period of order, but the 
end of European hostilities in 1945 brought 
a renewal of friction and the formation of 
the Arab League in that year served to 
demarcate lines of opposition. By 1946, 
there were many acts of terrorism by the 
Irgun Zvai Leumi, an illegal army, and the . 
Stern Gang, both of which were repudi- 
ated by the Jewish Agency for Palestine. 
In July, 1946, a proposal was made in Lon- 
don for a federalized Palestine consisting : 
of Arab, Jewish and British districts and — 
subject to a British-controlled central gov- 
ernment. This “Morrison Plan” had Brit- 
ish support, but was unacceptable to Pres- 
ident Truman and was attacked by Arabs _ 
and Jews alike. 


Attempts to bring Jewish immigrants 
into Palestine illegally were intensified 
thereafter, and terrorism grew apace. — 
Meanwhile, on Feb. 14, 1947, the Attlee — 
government referred the whole problem to 
the United Nations for advice. The major- 
ity report of a special U. N. investigating 
committee recommended to the General 
Assembly in Sept., 1947, that Palestine be 
partitioned into Arab and Jewish. states 
which would be independent politically 
but united economically. Jerusalem would 
be under international trusteeship. The 
minority recommended a federal unitary 
state similar to that proposed by Britain 
in Feb., 1947 and rejected by both sides. 

Acceptance of the majority report by the 
U. N. General Assembly on Noy. 29, 1947 
touched off new outbreaks of violence 
which British troops had difficulty in con- 
trolling. The decision was generally ac- — 
cepted by the Jews, but members of the ~ 
Arab League announced their determina- — 
tion to resist partition by force, if neces- 
sary. . ; 
The Security Council voted on April 2, 
1948, to call a special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to reconsider the partition 
plan and possibly to put Palestine und 
temporary U. N. trusteeship. Instead, 
Assembly, without disturbing the pa 
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i ‘plan, voted on May 14 to send a U. N. 
_ mediator to Palestine to attempt to secure 
peace. Count Folke Bernadotte of Sweden 
‘was unanimously chosen mediator, May 20. 


Termination of the British mandate on 
May 14 and withdrawal of British forces 
brought new. violence. An independent 
state of Israel was immediately proclaimed 
by the Jewish National Council, and Arab 

forces converged on Palestine from the 
_ south, north and east, spearheaded by the 

crack British-trained Arab Legion of King 
_ Abdullah of Jordan. Within a few hours 

_ Arab-Jewish hostilities were in full swing. 
_ On June 1, however, both sides accepted 
- a Security Council request for a four-week 
truce which went into effect on June 11. 
Count Bernadotte’s efforts to effect a com- 
promise were unsuccessful, and on July 9 
hostilities were resumed. On July 15 the 
Council voted to invoke for the first time 
Article 39 of the U. N. Charter; it declared 
the situation a menace to world peace and 
effected an indefinite truce by threatening 
to employ sanctions or military force to 
end the conflict. By July 21 all fighting 
had again ceased and Count Bernadotte 
resumed his efforts to bring about a last- 
ing compromise. He was assassinated on 
- Sept. 17 within the Israeli-held area of 
_ Jerusalem by Jewish dissidents, and his 
duties were taken over by Dr. Ralph 
Bunche. 


Fighting broke out again in October, 

1948, on the southern front, in the course 
of which Israeii forces made important 
gains against Egyptian positions in the 
‘Negeb and even penetrated a short dis- 
tance into Egypt before the final cease-fire 
took effect on Jan. 7, 1949. 
% On Feb. 24, 1949, Israel and Egypt con- 
cluded an armistice agreement, the gen- 
eral effect of which was to freeze Israeli 
and Egyptian positions, with some excep- 
tions, without prejudice to a final politi- 
cal settlement. Israel and Jordan con- 
cluded a similar pact on April 3 in respect 
to central and eastern Palestine and Jeru- 
salem. 

The U. N. continued its efforts to effect 
a definitive settlement of the controversy, 
thus far without avail, Particular contro- 
versy has attended efforts to settle the fu- 
ture status of Jerusalem, 


GOVERNMENT. After the termination of 

the British mandate, the provisional gov- 
- ernment of Israel became the de facto au-~ 

thority in areas of Palestine occupied by 
_ Israeli forces—somewhat over half the to- 
tal area. In Feb., 1949, the provisional 
_ regime gave way to a regularly constituted 
_ government set up under the constitution 
adopted by a popularly elected Constitu- 
ent Assembly. 
In April, 1950, Arab-held eastern ‘and 
central Palestine, including the Old City of 


Seay 


4 


\ 
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Jerusalem, was incorporated into jordans 
by action of the Jordani parliament. 7 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
From 1922 until 1944 the estimated in- 
crease in the population was 987,576; the 
estimated increase among Jews was 444,- — 
912, among Moslems 472,100 and among 
Christians 64,083. Four-fifths of the in- | 
crease in the Jewish population was_ 
attributable to immigration, while the 
increase in the Moslem population w 
attributable to the high birth rate. A larg 
proportion of the Palestine Christians are © 
Arabs. One of the first acts of the new — 
Israeli Government was to lift all restri 
tions on Jewish immigration. : 


Palestine is the Holy Land for Jew an 
Christian alike and, to some extent, f 
the Moslems, whose Mosque of Omar 
stands in Jerusalem. In addition to Jeru- 
salem, historic towns include: Bethlehem, 
the birthplace of Jesus; Nazareth, in Gali- 
lee, His boyhood home; Jericho, famous in — 
both the Old and New Testaments; Heb- 
ron, one of the oldest inhabited cities 
the world; the ancient town of Beersheba; 
Acre, near Mt. Carmel; and Askalon, 
the coast. 


Agriculture remains Palestine’s chief in- 
dustry. The maritime plain, the Plain of 
Esdraelon, and the northern Jordan Valley 
are the principal agricultural areas. Cit: 
growing, confined largely to the mari- 
time plain, normally furnishes the major 
export crop. Others include olives, rice, 
fresh fruits and vegetables, figs, tobacco, 
wheat, barley, maize, sesame and potato eB. 
The dairy industry has made rapid pr ‘g= 
ress, especially on Jewish farms. wu 

Palestinian industry has also developec } 
substantially during the past 15 to ¢ 
years. In addition to the manufacture of 
consumers’ goods for home consumptio 
articles prepared for export include D. 
Sea chemicals, glass, shoes and soap. 
ing World War II, Palestine became o: ip 
the world’s leading diamond cutting cen- 
ters. Refineries and storage tanks of the 
Iraq Petroleum Co., are located at Haifa, a 
terminus of the pipeline from the Tr: [ 
oilfields. : 


Principal articles of export are c 


on 


import items aside from petroleum - 
clude grain, livestock, milk powder a 
fish. rs 


in 1947 included 352 miles of broad gat 
and 91 miles of narrow gauge (Heja in 

way). All-weather roads (1947) tot 
1,716 miles, and seasonal road, 1,255 m: 
The chief airport is at Lydda. \ 
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tains and broken by great depressions, also 
running from north to south. The mari- 
time plain is remarkably fertile. The Jor- 
dan, the only important river, rises in 
Syria and flows south along the Jordan 
border through Hule marshes and lake, 
and the Sea of Tiberias (Sea of Galilee) 
into the Dead Sea, 1,290 feet below sea 
level. 


Mineral resources are limited. The chief 
minerals of commercial importance are 
potash, gypsum, sulfur, limestone and rock 
salt. The Dead Sea contains many valuable 
dissolved salts, and petroleum and bitumen 
exudations are found around its southern 
end. There are few forested areas, and 
wood is a major import in normal years. 


Summers are hot and dry in Palestine, 
with occasional maximum temperatures of 
100°, although 80°-90° is the more normal 
maximum. In the Jordan valley, noted for 
its climatic extremes, the thermometer oc- 
casionally reaches 130°; it may range from 
freezing point to 80° within 24 hours. The 
mean annual temperature at Jerusalem is 
62.8°, with February the coolest month 
(47.2° mean) and August the hottest 
(76.3° mean). Rainfall throughout Pales- 
tine occurs chiefly in autumn and spring; 
the mean annual average is 28 inches 
along the coast and 26 inches in Jeru- 
salem. 


(See also IsrazL and Jorpan) 


. Panama (Republic) 


(Repiblica de Panamé) 


Area: 28,575 square miles. 
Population (est. July 1, 1949): 763,800 


(1940: mestizo, 65.34%; Negro, 13.31 %; 
bra 11.07%; Indian, 9.53%; others, 
45%). 


Density per square mile: 26.7. 
2 President; Arnulfo Arias. 
» Principal cities (est. 1949): Panama City, 
146,100 (capital and chief port); Colén, 54,- 
300 (chief Caribbean port); Ciudad David, 


13,700 (bananas). 


Monetary unit: Balboa. 

Language: Spanish (official). 

Religion: Roman Catholic, 93%; Protes- 
tant, 6%; others, 1%. 


_HISTORY. Visited by Columbus in 1502 


on his fourth voyage and explored by Bal- 
boa in 1513, Panam& was the principal 
transshipment point for Spanish treasure 
and supplies to and from South and Cen- 
tral America in colonial days. In 1821, 
when Central America revolted against 
Spain, Panama joined Colombia, which al- 
ready had declared its independence. For 
the next 82 years, Panamé attempted un- 
successfully to break away from Colombia. 
After U. S. proposals for canal rights over 
the narrow isthmus had been rejected by 
the Colombian Senate, Panama proclaimed 


its independence with U. S. backing in 
1903..U. S. Marines restrained Colombian 
intervention on the ground that the U. S.- 
Colombian treaty of 1846 gave the United 
States the right to keep the isthmus open. 


For canal rights in perpetuity, the 
United States paid Panamad $10,000,000, 
and agreed to pay $250,000 ($430,000 after 
devaluation of the U. S. dollar in 1933) 
each year. In exchange, the United States 
got the Canal Zone, a ten-mile-wide strip 
across the isthmus, and a considerable de- 
gree of influence in Panamanian affairs. 
Since 1903, Panamé’s government generally 
has been stable, with orderly presidential 
succession. Arnulfo Arias, a pro-Axis pres- 
ident, was ousted and exiled in 1941, and 
succeeded by Dr. Adolfo de la Guardia. 


During World War II the U. S. was 
granted the right to establish a number of 
bases in Panama, All were evacuated in 
1948 after the Assembly rejected a 10-year 
lease agreement on Dec. 22, 1947. 


Enrique A. Jiménez was elected pro- 
visional president in 1945 by the National 
Assembly, which later extended’ his term 
to Oct. 1, 1948. The presidential election 
of May, 1948, was extremely close and the 
subject of heated controversy. The govern- 
ment candidate, Domingo Diaz Arosemena, 
was declared the victor by the national 
election jury on Aug. 7, and he took office 
on Oct. 1. He died Aug. 23, 1949 and was 


‘succeeded by Daniel F. Chanis, Jr., the first 


vice president. Following a hectic week in 
late Nov., 1949, the national police in- 
stalled Arnulfo Arias as president. 
GOVERNMENT. Under the 1946 constitu- 
tion, the Assembly and the president are 
elected for six-year terms, with the presi- 
dent ineligible to succeed himself. Panama 
has no army or navy, but has a national 
police corps numbering 2,000. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Although education is free and compul- 
sory between 7 and 15, illiteracy is very 
high in Panamé. In 1949, there were 922 
primary schools with 101,249 students and 
15 secondary schools with 7,155 students; 
the national university at Panama City 
enrolled 1,343 students. 


About five-eighths of the nation is un- 
occupied. A fourth of the population is in 
Col6én and in Panama City, the oldest 
white settlement on the Pacific coast of 
the Americas. In the cities, the lower 
classes are Negro and Negroid, descendants 
of British West Indian laborers on the 
canal. Once literally a pest hole from coast 
to coast, Panamé has been made into one 
of the healthiest of the tropical nations 
through U. 8S. sanitation methods intro- 
duced by Canal Zone officials. 


Bananas are the main agricultural crop; 
others are cacao, tobacco, abacd, rubber, 
rice, coffee and sugar cane, all-of which are 
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kp >, re » hides and gold. Im- 
ts in 1949 were $62,148,370 and exports 


_ $11,050,305. Chief exports were bananas 
(61%) and abacd (14%): Leading custom- 
ers were the U. S. (88%), the Netherlands 
__ and Colombia; leading suppliers, the U. S. 
_ (75%), the Canal Zone and Britain, 


- The Panama Canal is the country’s big- 
_ gest economic asset. About a third of the 
national income is ordinarily derived from 
the wages of Panamanians working in the 
_ Canal Zone, or from cash spent by U. S. 
personnel in the Zone. The national budget 
for 1950 balanced revenue and expenditure 
-- at $32,245,919. The public debt on Dec. 31, 
_ 1949, was $27,481,225. 

The main railway is the U. S. Govern- 
ment-owned Panama Railroad, 47.64 miles 
long, bridging the isthmus from Panama 

_ City to Colén. All rail mileage in 1949 to- 
taled 223; highway mileage in that year 
was about 1,100. In recent years many for- 

_ eign ships have been registered in Panama 

to escape high labor costs and govern- 
mental regulations in other nations; in 
1949, the merchant marine consisted of 535 

— vessels (100 tons and over) of 3,016,227 

gross tons, one of the largest in the world. 


Minerals include gold, oil, copper and 
platinum near the Colombian border, but 
transit shortcomings have hampered de- 
velopment. Forest resources include ma- 
hogany, copaiba, sarsaparilla and ipecac- 
uanha. Pearl fishing is a minor industry. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Panama, 
_ roughly the size of South Carolina, runs 
_ east to west for 420 miles from Costa Rica 
_ to Colombia, and has a maximum width of 
118 miles, with 477 miles of Caribbean 
_ coast and 767 on the Pacific. At the nar- 
-rowest and lowest point, the canal bisects 
the country. Outlying islands number 
about 630 in the Caribbean and 116 in the 
Pacific. Panama steps up from coastal low- 
lands, with extremely heavy rainfall, to 
upland valleys and plateaus covered by 
dense forest and a few mountain peaks, 
some volcanic, near the Costa Rican border. 
Its many rivers are not navigable. 
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: Paraguay (Republic) 
(Repoéblica del Paraguay) 

Area: 154,165 square miles. 

Population (est. 1949): 1,304,000 (Para- 
- guayan, 97%; Indian, 3%). 

Density per square mile: 8.5. 

President: Federico Chaves. 
est. 1948): Asunci6én, 


2 


Monetary unit: Guarani. : 
Languages: Spanish (official), ‘Guarani, 
- Religion: Roman Catholic (official).. 


HISTORY. Paraguay; a landlocked South 
American country with a good river outlet. 
to the South Atlantic, is about the size of 
Montana and, more often than not,ises 
under the rule of a dictator-president. 1 


In 1526 and again in 1529, Sebastian a 
Cabot explored the area when he sailed up*) 3 
the Parana and Paraguay Rivers. Domingo 
Martinez de Irala, a Spaniard, founded _ 
Asuncion in 1537 and became the dominant oh 
figure in Paraguay for the next two dec- 
ades. From 1608 until their expulsion from 
the Spanish dominions in 1767, the Jesuits _ 
maintained an extensive establishment ins 
the south and east of Paraguay. In 1811 
Paraguay revolted against Spanish rule 
and became a nominal republic under two 
consuls, one of whom, Dr. José Rodriguez 
Francia, ruled as absolute dictator until 
his death in 1840. His dictator successor, 
Carlos Antonio Lépez, was succeeded in 
1862 by his son, Francisco Solano Lépez, 
under whose leadership Paraguay lost ay) 
good part of its population in a disastrous . 
five-year war with Argentina, Brazil and 
Uruguay. In the succeeding decades, eco- 
nomic progress was handicapped by revol: ; 
tion, intrigue and corrupt government, | 
Paraguay remained neutral in World War 
I. Economie and financial exhaustion r 
sulted from the war with Bolivia (193: 
35), after which Paraguay was awarded 


General José Félix Estigarribia, electec 
president constitutionally in 1939, w 
killed a year later in a plane crash. Gen- — 
eral Higinio Morinigo took over and held © 
Office, despite several abortive revolts and 
a 6-month civil war in 1947, until June, 
1948, when he was ousted. Juan Natalicio — 
Gonzalez, elected president in the Feb., — 
1948, elections, took office Aug. 15, but 
successive revolts on Jan. 80 and Feb, 26, 
1949, ousted him and his successor. 
leader of the latter revolt, Felipe Mo 
Lopez, was elected president. on Apr. 


internal upheaval on Sept. 11, 1949. fr 
GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Since 


adoption of the 1940 constitution, Pz: 
guay has been a semi-authoritarian re- 
public which elects a president every fiv 


years by popular vote, and a one-ho 


also a Council of State, somewhat eq 
lent to an upper house, its members na 
by the government. The presidentia! 
appointed cabinet administers the gover: 
ment and is required merely to inform the 
Congress and Council of its policy. uM 


The army numbers approximately | 
Military service is compulsory for 
years. For patrolling the Paraguay Ri 
the country’s life line, there is a navy of 
about 1,400 men with four gunboats. ' "he 
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budget share allotted to defense averages 
, 50 per cent. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
The illiteracy rate is unofficially estimated 
at 60 per cent, one of the highest in South 
America. Education is free and supposedly 
compulsory. In 1947 there were 185,000 
pupils attending 1,312 elementary schools. 
The University of Paraguay at Asuncién 
had 1,300 students in 1946, and there were 
several normal and agricultural schools. 


The Paraguayans are a homogeneous 
blend of Spanish, Portuguese and Italian, 
with considerable Guarani Indian blood. 
There are almost no Negroes; the 35,000 to 
50,000 uncivilized Indians live mainly in 
the Chaco, The country is 90 per cent bilin- 
gual, with Guarani dominating over Span- 
ish (the official language) in rural areas. 


A well-favored land, Paraguay is pre- 
dominantly a cattle country, keeping about 
3,000,000 head. The soil is fertile and the 
climate suitable for subtropical crops. The 
chief cash crop is cotton (acreage: 150,000; 
1949 ginned output: 12,000 metric tons); 
the staple food crop is manioc. Other crops 
are rice, maize, yerba maté, tobacco, sugar, 
peanuts and fruits. Oil of petit-grain, an 
important perfume ingredient, is extracted 
from the leaves of the bitter orange. Aside 
from the production of canned meat 
(about 15,000 tons yearly) and quebracho 
extract, the manufactures of the coun- 
try are only slightly developed, but show 
steady growth. 

Exports in 1949 were valued at $32,880,- 
000 and imports at $28,480,000. Argen- 
tina, the U. S. and Britain were the leading 
customers and also the principal suppliers. 
Chief exports are hides, timber, cotton and 
quebracho extract. 


River traffic, the principal means of com- 
munication, was monopolized until re- 
cently by an Argentine company, but the 

Paraguayan river fleet is of increasing im- 
-portance, The Paraguay river is navigable 
for vessels of 12 ft. draft to Asuncion, prin- 
cipal shipping point, and Concepcién; and 
for smaller vessels for its entire length. 
The Alto Parana is navigable for larger 
vessels for almost its whole length. Rail- 
Way mileage in 1947 was 749. In 1949 
there were 475 miles of modern highways. 

Domestic air service is furnished by the 
nationalized Linea Aérea de Transporte 
Nacional (LATN). Several foreign. lines 
supply international service. 


The 1950 budget called for expenditures 
of 112,900,000 guaranis and revenue of 98,- 
300,000 guaranis. The national debt in 
1947 was 100,884,975 guaranis. 

Paraguay’s mineral deposits are small, 
except for manganese in the near-inacces- 


_ sible northeast. In the western Chaco, a 


U. S. oil company has been exploring for 
oil. Forest resources are considerable, es- 


pecially in the Chaco. Quebracho—the 
“Axe-breaker,” a wood so heavy that it 
will not float—is the principal commercial 
tree. The wood has many uses, from paving 
blocks to ox-cart wheels. Quebracho tannic 
extract (1948 exports: 36,000 metric tons) 
is the chief product. Its export is limited 
by agreement with Argentina, also a heavy 
producer. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Eastern 
Paraguay, between the Paran& and Para- 
guay Rivers, is upland country with the 
thickest population settled on the grassy 
slope that inclines toward the Paraguay 
River. The greater part of the Chaco region, 
to the west, is covered with marshes, la- 
goons, dense tropical forest and jungle. In 
the east, the temperature averages about 
81° in summer (December-February) and 
64° in winter (May—August). From Asun- 
cién, with an annual average greater than 
60 inches, the rainfall decreases in the 
west. 


Peru (Republic) 


(Reptblica del Peru) 

Area: 482,133 square miles. 

Population (est. 1949): 8,277,031 (white 
and mestizo, 53%; Indian, 46%; Asiatic, 
Negro and others, 1%). 

Density per square mile: 17.2. 

President: Manuel A. Odria. 

Principal cities (est. 1949): Lima, 800,460 
Céapitaty; Arequipa, 95,230 (commercial 
center); Callao, 85,892 (port of Lima); 
Cuzco, 54,292 (ancient Incan capital) ; 
Trujillo, 46,304. (mining). 

Monetary unit: Sol. 

_Languages: Spanish, Quéchua, 
(indian). 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Peru, once part of the great 
Incan empire and later the major vice- 
royalty of Spanish South America, is more 
than three times the size of California. It 
Was conquered in 1531-38 by Francisco 
Pizarro. On July 28, 1821, Peru proclaimed 
its independence, but the Spanish were not 
finally defeated until the Battle of Ayacu- 
cho on Dec. 9, 1824. For a hundred years 
thereafter the Peruvian course was rough. 
Revolutions were frequent, and a new war 
was fought with Spain in 1864-66. The dis- 
pute with Chile over Tacna and Arica was 
not finally settled until 1929, and war with 
Colombia over the Leticia Corridor was 
narrowly averted in 1931. Major economic 
development, mostly by foreign capital, 
began late in the last century. In World — 
Wars I and II, Peru enjoyed cotton and 
copper booms. General Oscar Benavides 
became president in 1983 and vigorously 
set about suppressing popular rights and 
representative government, He was suc- 
ceeded in’ 1939 by President Manuel Prado i 
y Ugarteche, 


Aymara 


: ly 1 the inaugura- 
of President José Luis Bustamante y 
ivero after the first free election in many 
years. However, the change to a regime in 
_ which political prisoners were freed and 
“- 
- the press was free to criticize was soon 
tempered by factional troubles within the 
government. As a result, in a cabinet re- 
Organization of Jan. 12, 1947, three mem- 
bers of the leftist APRA party, which had 
contributed largely to Bustamante’s elec- 
tion, were eliminated. The rightist-APRA 
cleavage .came to a head on Oct. 28, 1948, 
‘when an army-led rightist revolt headed 
by Gen. Manuel A. Odria ousted Busta- 
- mente. Odria became provisional president 
on Oct. 31. He was unopposed in presiden- 
tial elections held July 2, 1950. 


- GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
1933 constitution, Peru elects by popular 
vote every six years a president, two vice- 

_ presidents and a bicameral Congress—a 

' Senate of 50 members and a Chamber of 
153 members. The president is ineligible 
to succeed himself. The cabinet, headed by 

_ the prime minister, is presidentially ap- 
pointed, while Supreme Court judges are 
elected by the Congress from a presidential 
list. The central government names the 
executives of the 24 departments. 


i 


Military service is compulsory at the age 
of eighteen. The army had about 32,000 
men in 1950. The air force, with 1,935 men 
and 90 planes in 1940, received 50 U. S. 
lend-lease craft in 1942. The 1950 navy 
had two old cruisers, two destroyers, four 
submarines, six river gunboats and smaller 
units. There are about 10,000 police and 
civil guards. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Peru, once the cultural center of Spanish 
South America, has an illiteracy rate of 
over 50 per cent. Education between 7 and 
14 is free, compulsory and state-controlled. 
_ Primary schools numbered 8,900 in 1947 
and enrolled 810,000; State secondary 
schools had 35,000 students in 1946. Secon- 
_ dary education is also offered in about 100 
schools of religious orders. Five universi- 
ties had 8,282 students in 1943, including 
the University of San Marcos, founded in 
1551 (oldest in America) with 6,241. In 
1946 the government announced an ambi- 
tious 5-year plan for building schools. 


Most Peruvians are of mixed Spanish and 
Indian blood. The Indians come from three 
main stocks—Quéchua, Aymara (Colla) 

and Chuncho. The relatively large Asiatic 
population numbered 41,945 in 1940; in 
1939 there were 22,738 alien Japanese, 


Compulsory social security, established 
in 1936, covers illness, maternity, dis- 
ability, old age and death; benefits are 
steadily being extended. 


fuera under ‘cultivation ie estimated at 
about 3,617,000 acres, or 12 per cent of the — 
total area, with more than 80 per cent of 4 
the population being dependent upon agri- 
culture, About one-eighth of the cultivated 

area in the irrigated coastal valleys of the * 
central region is devoted to cotton, the 
most important crop (1949 production: 
65,000 metric tons). Sugar (1949: 493,- 
073 tons), rice, tobacco and coffee are 
exported, while wheat, corn, potatoes, — 
beans, barley and quinoa (a grain similar — 
to millet) are subsistence crops. Stock- 
raising, pursued in the Pacific highlands — 
and the elevated parts of the Amazon slope, 
supplies most of the country’s meat needs, ~ 
as well as wool, hides and skins for export. — 
Llamas, used as beasts of burden, and vi- 
cufias and alpacas, noted for their wool, — 
are native to Peru. Livestock in 1948 was 
estimated at 2,261,995 cattle, 17,287,624 — 
sheep, 962,471 goats and 2,449,746 lamas a 
and alpacas. 4 


Industrialization has been slow. Aside ; ) 
from the copper smelters and oil refineries, _ 
the greatest progress has been made in the . 
textile industry, which obtains its raw ma- — 
terials from domestic cotton and wool oe 
from imported silk. 

Foreign trade statistics, in milion of 
soles, are as follows: aay 


- 1949 it 


1947 1948 
Exports 1,003 1,056 2. ,108 8 
Imports 1,092 1,091 } 


(14%). Chief suppliers were the U. 
(63%) and Britain (9%); chief custome! 


(15%). Principal imports are mieeLiene 
and motor vehicles, foodstuffs (especi 
wheat), iron and steel manufactures, e 
trical goods and chemicals. XG Sa 


Highway mileage in 1948 totaled 19, 
of which more than a third is hard-s 
faced; the Pan-American highway had a 
total Peruvian length of 1,818 miles. Raii- 
way mileage (1947) was 2,612, much of it 
over difficult territory. Several airlines s 
ply domestic and international se 
There are more than 5,400 miles of n i= 
gable tributaries of the Amazon in eastern 
Peru; the chief Amazon port is Iquitos, 
2,653 miles from the Atlantic. 


The 1950 budget balanced revenue @ 
expenditure at 1,644,500,000 soles. The pub- 
lic debt on Dec. 31, 1949, was 1,621,996,1 
soles. Foreign capital has played a 
part in Peruvian economic development. 


Peru has vast mineral resources. It 
fourth in world silver production and: c 
about 25 per cent of the world’s vanadiv 
But mining is second to agriculture, 
nearly all of it is in the hands of fo 
capital. Petroleum and copper are the 
important, with the latter controlle 
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the American-owned Cerro de Pasco Cor- 
poration, which also accounts for much of 
the gold and silver output. In 1949, gold 
production was 119,000 oz.; silver, 10,288,- 
-000 oz.; copper, 24,000 metric tons; lead, 
57,000 tons; and zinc, 68,000 tons. Petro- 
leum production was 14,796,098 barrels; 
discovery of ‘rich new deposits has been 
reported. 


Forest products include rubber (1948: 
1,789 short tons), balata, raw quinine, 
vegetable «ivory, mahogany, cedar, dye 
woods and coca, the source of cocaine. An 
important industry on the outlying islands 
is the gathering of guano (bird excrement), 
& valuable fertilizer used almost entirely 
domestically. ; 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE, The Andes 


Mountains divide Peru into three sharply 
differentiated zones. To the west is the 
coastland, much of it arid, extending for 
50 to 100 miles inland, and 1,400 miles 
long. The mountain area, with peaks over 
20,000 feet high, lofty plateaus and deep 
valleys, lies centrally. Beyond the moun- 
tains to the east is the heavily forested 
slope leading to the Amazonian plains. 


The climate ranges from tropical in the 
eastern lowlands to arctic among the 
snow-capped peaks. The coastal area has 
an average annual rainfall of less than 2 
inches and temperatures ranging between 
55° and 98°. Temperatures range from 75° 
to 95° in the humid Montafia, and rainfall 


_ between 75 and 125 inches annually. 


The Philippines (Republic) 

Area: 114,400 square miles. 

Population (census 1948): 19,234,182 
(Filipino except [1940] 117,461 Chinese, 
29,262 Japanese, 8,739 Americans and 11,- 
515 others). 

Density per square mile: 168.1. 
President: Elpidio Quirino. 

Principal cities (census 1948): Manila, 
983,906 (capital, chief port); Cebu, 167,- 
503 (seaport); Davao, 111,263 (seaport); 
Tloilo, 110,122 (seaport); Zamboanga, 103,- 


_ 317 (seaport); Ormoc, 72,733 (seaport). 


Monetary unit: Peso. 
Languages: English,’ Tagalog, 
Spanish, Ilocano, Bicol. 
Religions (census 1939): Roman Catho- 
lic, 78.7% ; Aglipayan (Independent Philip- 
ine Catholic), 9.3%; Mohammedan, 4.2%; 
otestant, 2.3%; others, 5%. 


HISTORY. Fernando Magellan, the Portu- 
guese navigator in the service of Spain, dis- 
covered the Philippines on March 16, 1521, 
and 21 years later a Spanish exploration 
party named the group of islands in honor 
of Prince Philip, later Philip II of Spain. 
Spain retained possession of the islands 
for the next 350 years, although the Moros 
in the southern islands continued to harass 
the Spanish troops until 1850. 


Bisayan, 


The Philippines were ceded to the 
United States in 1899 by the Treaty of 
Paris after the Spanish-American War. 
Meanwhile the Filipinos, led by Emilio 
Aguinaldo, had declared their independ- 
ence. They continued guerrilla warfare 
against U. S. troops until the capture of 
Aguinaldo in March, 1901. By July, 1902, 
peace was established in all parts of the 
islands except those inhabited by Moros. 


The first U. S. civilian governor-general 
was William Howard Taft (1901-04). The 
Jones Law (1916) provided for the estab- 
lishment of a Philippine legislature com- 
posed of an elective Senate and House of 
Representatives. The Tydings-McDuffie Act 
(1984) provided for complete Philippine 
independence in 1946. Under a constitution 
approved by the people of the Philippines 
May 14, 1935, the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines was inaugurated on Nov. 15 
under the presidency of Manuel Quezon y 
Molina, who was re-elected in 1941. 

The Philippines were invaded by Japa- 
nese troops on Dec. 8, 1941 (Philippine 
time), and after the fall of Bataan and 
Corregidor, President Quezon and his gov- 
ernment fied to Washington. The Japanese- 
sponsored “Philippine Republic” received 
little support from most Filipinos. U. S. 
forces led by Gen. Douglas MacArthur re- 
invaded the islands in Oct., 1944, and after 
the liberation of Manila (Feb., 1945), 
Sergio Osmefia, who had succeeded to the 
presidency on the death of Quezon (Aug. 
1, 1944), re-established his government in 
the Philippines. 


Brig. Gen. Manuel A. Roxas y Acufia, 
who defeated Osmefia in the elections of 
April, 1946, became first head of the new 
independent republic, which came into 
existence on July 4, 1946, as scheduled in 
the Tydings-McDuffie Act. He died April 
15, 1948, and was succeeded by the Vice 
President, Elpidio Quirino, who pledged 
continuation of Roxas’ domestic program 
and pro-U. S. foreign policy. He was re- 
elected on Nov. 8, 1949. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
constitution of 1935 (as amended in 1940), 
the Philippines have a republican form of 
government based on that of the United 
States. Executive power is exercised by the 
president, popularly elected for a 4-year 
term and assisted by a cabinet appointed 
by him. The popularly elected Congress 
has two houses—the Senate with 24 mem- 
bers and the House of Representatives with 
98 members. 


The Philippine army has been reorgan- 
ized and re-equipped with U. S. assistance. 
An agreement signed March 14, 1947, pro- 
vided for the establishment, for a 99-year 
period, of 23 U. S. military, naval and air 
bases in the islands. 1 


EDUCATION, In the calendar year 1947, 


an estimated 3,085,302 pupils were enrolled 
| public schools, 267,473 in private. Taga- 


log is the national language but English 


and Spanish are used throughout the 
- country. 5 
AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. Agricul- 
ture is the chief industry. Average size of 
the farms is 10 acres, but there are 
many large plantations. Rice (palay) is the 
staple native food cereal, but production 
(2,491,290 metric tons in 1949) is insuffi- 
cient to meet home consumption. The Phil- 
ippines normally produce about half the 
world copra supply and a large proportion 
of the abacé (Manila hemp) supply; they 
are also a leading source of sugar (1948-49: 
692,910 metric tons) and sugar products, 
normally the chief export. Other crops in- 
clude sisal, kapok, cotton, corn, tobacco, 
coffee, rubber, cacao, citrus fruits and ba- 
nanas. In the crop year 1948-49, 698,120 
tons of copra, 21,920 tons of tobacco and 
74,510 tons of abac& were produced. Live- 
_ Stock in 1949 included 1,818,530 carabaos, 
the farmers’ all-purpose animal; 657,730 
cattle; 195,280 horses; and 3,532,770 hogs. 


Some subsistence crops have reached 
prewar production levels. Export crops 
necessary to economic recovery, however, 
have made slow progress, except for copra. 


Industry had made some progress prior 
to World War II, but private manufactures 
were still in their infancy. Industrial estab- 
lishments suffered serious damage as a re- 
sult of the war. A start has been made in 
sugar, rope, cigar, cigarette and furniture 
factories, lumber and rice mills, and mod- 
ern factories producing beverages, per- 
fumes, cosmetics and other consumer’s 
goods. Preparation of fine embroideries is 
an important home industry. 


FOREIGN TRADE. Statistics of trade, in 
millions of pesos, are as follows: 


1947 1948 1949 
Exports 631 638 512 
Imports 1,023* 1,136* 1,134* 


* Excluding surplus property and relief shipments. 


In 1949, the chief exports were copra 
(35%), sugar (17%), abac& (11%), desic- 
cated coconut (8%) and coconut oil (7%). 
Leading imports were cotton and manufac- 
tures (11%), rayon, grain and iron and 
steel and manufactures. The U. S. supplied 
74 per cent of the imports and took 79 per 
cent of the exports, 

FINANCE. The 1950-51 budget, as modi- 
fied, estimated expenditure (ordinary and 
extraordinary) at 365,448,258 pesos and 
revenue at 390,209,400 pesos. 

Chief sources of revenue are excise taxes 
and the business occupation taxes. The 
total bonded indebtedness on Mar. 31, 1948, 
‘Was 33,938,051 pesos, In Apr., 1946, the U. S. 
-Congress appropriated $520,000,000 for the 

rehabilitation of the Philippines, 


COMMUNICATION. Transportation facili- 
ties suffered especially severe damage dur- ~ 
ing World War II. The inter-island trade 
—extremely important because of the 
makeup of the archipelago—is served by 
vessels licensed for domestic, coastwise and _ 
bay and river traffic. The port of Manila 
has ample facilities for ocean-going vessels. _ 
Railway mileage (1949) totaled 613, most 
of which (540 mi.) was on Luzon. High- , 
ways totaled 14,933 miles in 1946. Air trans- _ 
portation has assumed an important place 
in inter-island communication. 


MINERALS, FORESTS AND FISHERIES. 
The Philippines possess large but relatively 
undeveloped mineral resources. Most im- 
portant are gold, silver, iron ore, copper 
ore, chromite, manganese ore, lead and 
zinc. Petroleum formations are also known 
to exist. In 1949, 287,844 ounces of gold, 
218,419 ounces of silver, 7,007 metric tons _ 
of copper ‘concentrates, 165,340 tons of — 
chromite (refractory), 81,404 tons of chro- _ 
mite (metallurgical) and 123,336 tons of — 


coal were mined. 


The forest area is estimated at more += 
than 43,700,000 acres (about 58 per cent of 
the total area), not including 3,200,000 
acres covered with cogén grass, fit for ty 
grazing. About 97.5 per cent of the total 
forest area is government-owned. Lumber — 
production totaled 493,000,000 bd. ft. in 
1949. 
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Of the approximately 1,900 different 
species of fish, only about 100 kinds are 
marketed, although a majority are edible. — 
Fish exports are chiefly canned tunas. 


TOPOGRAPHY. The Philippines are an | 
archipelago of approximately 7,088 islands — 
lying about 500 miles off the southeast 
coast of Asia and bounded on the west — 
and north by the South China Sea, on the — 
east by the Pacific, and on the south by the | 
Celebes Sea, They extend north and south 
about 1,152 miles and east and west about 
688 miles. The northernmost island, Y’Ami, — 
is 65 miles from Formosa, while the sout 
ernmost, Saluag, is 30 miles east of Borneo. 
Only 466 of the islands have an area of 
more than one square mile, and only 
2,441 have names. The largest islands are 
Luzon in the north (40,814 sq. mi,), 
Mindanao in the south (36,906 sq. mi,), 
Samar (5,124 sq. mi.), Negros (4,903 sq 
mi.), and Palawan (4,500 sq, mi.). 4 
islands are the tops of an irregular, s 
merged mountain chain which is larg 
of volcanic origin. The plains lying ar 
the mountains are the most densely po 
lated portions of the islands, except 
Cebu, where the people live mostly on the 
coastal plain. Extensive drainage systems 
are provided by the numerous short rivers 


CLIMATE. The temperature is wa 
throughout the year, averaging 80°, w 
only slight variations. Ra : all syoree 


5 
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about 90-100 inches annually, with the 
wettest season occurring from June or 
July through October. Typhoons, often 
causing severe damage, originate in the 
Pacific and strike the islands from the east 
and southeast before curving north, 


Poland (Republic) 


(Rzeczpospolita Polska) 

Area: 119,703 square miles. 

Population (est. 1948): 25,225,000. 

Density per square mile: 210.8. 

President: Boleslaw Bierut. 

Premier: Joseph Cyrankiewicz. 

Principal cities (est. 1948): Warsaw, 586,- 
000 (capital); Lodz, 576,000 (industrial 
center); Krakéw, 301,000 (trading center); 
Wroclaw (Breslau), 299,000 (former Ger- 
man industrial center); Poznan, 297,000 
(farm products). 

Monetary unit: Zloty. 

Language: Polish (more than 90%). 

Religions: Roman Catholic, Jewish, Prot- 
estant. 


HISTORY. A victim of aggression and par- 
tition throughout the ages, Poland found 
history repeating itself in World War II. 
Her area was reduced from that of Cali- 
fornia to that of New Mexico, and her 
population was cut by 11,000,000. Her 
people reeled from the combined effects of 
the cruel German occupation, a severe 
famine. and general postwar instability. 
Her postwar government was in the hands 
of a small Communist minority which 


_- allowed little democratic opposition. Eco- 


we 
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nomic reconstruction has continued at a 
steady pace, but externally Poland remains 
subservient to the U.S.S.R. 


Little of certainty is known about Polish 
history prior to the end of the 10th cen- 
tury. Early in the 11th century the Polish 
king, Boleslaus I (the Brave), ruled over 
Bohemia, Saxony and Moravia. Mongol in- 
vasions in 1241 and 1259 were repelled with 
accompanying devastation. Meanwhile, the 
Teutonic Knights were erecting in Prussia 
a state which included part of Poland and 
barred the latter’s access to the Baltic. 
The Knights were defeated by Wladislaus 
II (1386-1434) at Tannenberg in 1410 and 
became Polish vassals under the Peace of 
Thorn (1466), by which Poland regained a 
Baltic shoreline. 


Poland reached the peak of its power be- 
tween the 14th and 16th centuries. The 
16th century was marked by a constant 
growth of power on the part of the lesser 
nobility with a corresponding weakening 
of the Crown, which became elective in 
1572. In succeeding years, Poles scored 
many military successes against the Rus- 
sians and Turks. In 1683, King John So- 
bieski, a famous military leader, turned 
back the Turkish tide near Vienna. 
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These successes did not halt the process. 
of decline which resulted from the lack of 
strong central authority, and Prussia, Rus- 
sia and Austria were able to carry out 4 
first partition of the country in 1772, a 
second in 1792 and a third in 1795-96. For 
more than a century thereafter, there was 
no Polish state, but the Poles never ceased 
their efforts to regain their independence. 
World War I found them fighting un- 
happily on both sides. 


The independence of Poland was formally 
proclaimed in Nov., 1918, and Marshal 
Josef Pilsudski was confirmed in office as 
President. In 1919, Ignace Paderewski, fa- 
mous pianist and patriot, became the first 
premier. Russia attacked Poland in 1920 
but the Poles, under Marshal Pilsudski and 
aided by the French, defeated the invaders. 
On May 12, 1926, Marshal Pilsudski seized 
complete power in a coup d’état and 
ruled the country dictatorially until his 
death on May 12, 1935, when he was suc- 
ceeded by Marshal Edward Smigly-Rydz. 


Despite a 10-year non-aggression pact 
signed with Germany in 1934, Hitler at- 
tacked Poland on Sept. 1, 1939. Russian 
troops invaded from the east Sept. 17, 
1939, and on Sept. 28 a German-Russian 
agreement was signed dividing Poland be- 
tween Russia and Germany. Before leay- 
ing Poland, President Ignacy Moscicki 
resigned, designating as his successor W. 
Raczkiewicz; the latter formed a govern- 
ment-in-exile in France with Gen. Wladys- 
law Sikorski as premier; this government 
moved to London after France’s defeat in 
1940. All of Poland was occupied by Ger- . 
many after the Nazi attack on the Soviet 
Union in June, 1941. On July 380, 1941, 
Poland concluded an agreement with the 
U.S.S.R. voiding all German-Soviet agree- 
ments effected after Sept. 1, 1939. 


The legal Polish government soon fell 
out with the Russians, however, and in 
July, 1944, a Communist-dominated Polish 
Committee of National Liberation received 
Soviet recognition, Moving to Lublin after 
that city’s liberation, 1t proclaimed itself 
the Provisional Government of Poland on 
Dec. 31, 1944. After almost six months’ ne- 
gotiations, some of the former members of 
the Polish Government in London joined 
with the Lublin government to form the 
Polish Government of National Unity on 
June 28, 1945. Great Britain and the U. S. 
recognized this government on July 5, 1945, 
and withdrew recognition from the London 
government. ; 


Democratic participation was negligible 
in the new government, which had adhered 
strictly to Soviet foreign policy and pur- 
sued a program. of internal socialization. 
The government bloc controlled by the 
small Communist minority won a sweeping 
victory in the Jan., 1947, elections, which — 


fo campaigning or voting. 
On Aug. 2, 1945, in Berlin, Prime Minister 
Attlee, President Truman and Generalis- 


_ agreements Poland was shifted westward. 
_ In the east it lost 69,860 square miles with 
10,772,000 inhabitants; in the west it 


pelled and replaced with Poles who lived 
formerly in the territory ceded to the 
U.S.S.R., or in Germany or other countries. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Poland is a 

republic headed by a president chosen for 
_ @seven-year term by the Parliament, which 
_ consists of 442 members popularly elected 
_ for a seven-year term. The administration 
of the government is carried on by a coun- 
cil of ministers headed by the premier. 


_._ The interim Constitution approved by 
3 Parliament on Feb. 20, 1947, provides for 
_ & 5-member State Council with far-reach- 
ing powers and gives the cabinet wide 
sf 
: 
a 


_ powers when Parliament is not in session. 


_ Poland’s army in 1949 numbered about 
_ 250,000 men, organized and equipped along 
Soviet lines with Soviet assistance. The 
air force had 400 planes. Unknown num- 
_ bers of security troops organized in para- 
military formations maintain internal 
_ order under the direction of the Interior 
- Ministry. In 1950 the navy had 2 destroy- 
ers, 4 submarines and some minesweepers 
and coastal craft. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
In the school year 1948-49 there were 22,- 
131 primary schools with 3,241,046 pupils. 
_ Secondary schools numbered 844 with 338,- 
003 pupils. The three pre-1939 state uni- 
_versities of Warsaw, Krakéw and Poznan, 
and the private (Catholic) university of 
Lublin re-opened in the fall of 1945. New 
universities have been founded at Lub- 
lin, Gdansk (Danzig), Wroclaw (Breslau), 
Torun and Lédz. Students enrolled in 40 
universities and other schools of higher 
learning numbered 92,444 in 1949. Educa- 
_tion is free and compulsory up to 18. 


Poland remains essentially an agricul- 
tural country: the areas now under de 
facto Polish administration in the west ac- 
counted for 25 per cent of Germany’s pre- 
ar food production. About 70 per cent of 
twar Poland is arable land. Much of it 
S been divided into small farms under 
e land reform program. Before World 

II, Poland exported large quantities 
mm. products. Farm lands lost to the 


wr 


opportunity to the opposition 


Soviet Union were considerably larger in 
area than those gained from Germany; as 
@ result, recent harvests have barely met 
domestic needs, even though the popula- 
tion has been reduced 30 per cent. : 


Agricultural production figures in 1949, 
in metric tons, included wheat, 1,780,900; 
rye, 6,759,300; barley, 1,027,800; potatoes, ie 
30,900,600; sugar beets, 5,140,000. The esti- _ 
mated livestock population is still some- 
what depleted. On June 30, 1949, there wer 
2,538,200 horses, 6,365,100 cattle, 5,836,700. 
hogs and 1,621,200 sheep. rie 


Poland’s industrial facilities, although — 
severely damaged during World War II 


important German industrial areas, es: 
pecially Silesia and the city of Stettin 
are located in the territories under de facto 


potential. Almost all industries have been 
nationalized or placed under state control, 
and a planned economy has been intro- 
duced as part of the government's drive to | 
make Poland an industrial nation. Unde 
the impetus of a three-year program of 
economic reconstruction initiated in 1947, 
the rehabilitation of Polish industry has — 
been relatively rapid. That program was 
completed ahead of schedule in 1949, an 
@ new six-year program was launched 
1950. Raw steel production amounted 1 
2,303,000 metric tons in 1949, 


Foreign trade is largely conducted by — 
government organizations under the terms _ 
of numerous trade agreements with oth 
nations, Statistics, in millions of U. S. do’ 
lars, are as follows: 


* 


1947 1948 — ; 
Exports 245* 534* sg 
Imports 453} 519 633 


* Excluding fe coal shipments to the U.S.S.R. valu 
at $60,000,000 in each year. 

t Including relief, war surplus and reparations 
ments valued at $153,000,000. 


In 1948 the Soviet Union supplied 23 
per cent of imports, followed by Britain 
(8%), the U. S. (6%) and Germany ( 
The Soviet Union took 21 per cent of 
ports, followed by Sweden (13%), Brit; 
(8%) and Germany (8%). ‘ 


(59.7%), textiles and clothing (14.3 
jron and steel (4.8%) and sugar (4.4 
the leading imports were grains (26,8 
cotton, wool and flax (13.4%), petrole 
products (12.7%) and iron ore (4.5%). 


the prewar years 1936-39 the Soviet Unio y 


supplied only 1.1 per cent of the imports 
and took 0.4 per cent of the exports. 

The 1950 budget estimated revenue at 
848,025,715,000 zlotys and expenditur t 
848,015,596,000 zlotys. The budget in 
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revenue and expenditure of some govern- 
ment enterprises. 


The public debt on Oct. 1, 1947 (prewar 
debt excluded) was 29,400,000,000 zlotys. 
The official exchange rate of the zloty—100 
to the U. 8S. dollar—does not refiect the 
actual relative purchasing power of the 
two currencies, and most trade transac- 
tions are at the rate of 400 zlotys to the 
dollar. 


In May, 1949, the Polish merchant ma- 
rine numbered 46 ships of 164,989 gross 
tons. The principal Polish ports, all severely 
damaged, are Gdynia, with one of the larg- 
est harbors in Europe, Gdansk (Danzig) 
and the former German port of Stettin. 
Transportation facilities and rolling stock 
suffered heavy damage during World War 
Ii—a factor still hampering Poland’s eco- 
nomic recovery. There are about 61,000 
miles of public highway, 4,800 miles of in- 
land waterways and 15,500 miles of rail- 
way. 

The acquisition of large coal deposits in 
German Silesia (estimated at more than 
5,000,000,000 tons), combined with much 
larger reserves in the southwestern region, 
makes Poland one of the world’s leading 
coal producers. The 1949 output was 74,- 
081,000 metric tons, a third of which was 
produced in former German territory. Iron 
ore deposits are located in the Kielce and 
Radom districts and in German Silesia. 
Production in 1948 was 650,000 tons. Zinc 
and lead ores are located chiefly in Upper 
Silesia and the voivodships of Kielce and 
Krakoéw. Prewar Poland’s principal oil- 
producing areas, Boryslaw-Drohobycz, are 
in the territory ceded to the Soviet Union; 
1948 production was 1,000,000 barrels 
(about 25% of prewar). Among other de- 
posits, Poland possesses copper, sulfur, 
chalk, clay, kaolin, marble and granite. 


Forests cover 22 per cent of the land, but 
important wood resources are located in 
the territory ceded to the Soviet Union, 
and current production supplies less than 
half the annual need. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of 
Poland is a plain with no natural boun- 
daries except the Carpathian Mountains 
on the south and the Oder and Neisse Riv- 
ers on the west. Pomerania is traversed by 
a range of low hills, while south of Gdansk 
is a maze of marshes, sand dunes and 
muddy lakes which extend into Polish East 
Prussia (Mazuria). The central Polish 
plain, 300 to 450 feet above sea level and 
intersected by great rivers, lies south of the 
flat country along the Baltic shore. South- 
ern Poland and Silesia are hilly regions, 
while on the right bank of the Vistula is 
the plateau of Lublin. 


Poland’s climate is dependent upon her 
proximity to the Baltic and to the Car- 
pathian Mountains. Abundant rainfall 


(annual average: 22.8 in.) is caused by 
the predominating western oceanic winds, 
Snowfall is not heavy, but temperatures 
below zero are not uncommon, and the rly- 
ers are generally icebound for two and a 
half to three months each year. 


Portugal (Republic) 
(Reptblica Portuguesa) 
Area: 35,413 square miles. 
Population (ort June 30, 1949): 8,491,000 
(practically all Portuguese). 
Density per square mile: 239.8. 
President: Anténio Oscar de’ Fragoso 
Carmona. 
Premier: Anténio de Oliveira Salazar. 
Principal cities. (census 1940): Lisbon 
(Lisboa), 1948: 796,227 (capital, seaport); 
Oporto (Porto), 262,30 (seaport, port 
ne); Funchal (in Madeira Islands), 54,- 
856 (Madeira wine); Coimbra, 35,437 (uni- 
versity); Setubal, 35,071 (seaport, sar- 
dines). 
Monetary unit: Escudo. 
Language: Portuguese. 
Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Rolling and rugged Portugal is 
about the size of Indiana and, thanks to 
the days when its sailors and explorers 
Were among the world’s most venturesome, 
has a colonial empire 23 times the area of 
the homeland. A traditional ally of Britain, 
Portugal remained neutral in World War 
II but gave the Allies the right to use vital 
island bases in the Atlantic. Politically, 
Portugal is a virtual dictatorship; opposi- 
tion is officially suppressed, and many 
phases of the national life are strictly 
regimented. 


Portugal was part of Spain until it won 
independence in 1143 with Alfonso I as 
the first king. During the long reign of 
King John I (1385-1433), a great com- 
mercial empire was built, largely through 
the exploratory hobby of the king’s son, 
Prince Henry the Navigator. Bartholomeu 
Diaz explored Africa’s west coast and 
reached the Cape of Good Hope in 1488. 
Vasco da Gama rounded the Cape and dis- 
covered the water route to India in 1497—- 
99. Portugal’s empire reached its. crest 
about 1540, when it embraced the coast 
of Brazil, east and west Africa, Malabar, 
Ceylon, Persia, Indo-China and Malaya. 


In 1580-81 Spain and Portugal were 
joined in a personal union under Philip II 
of Spain. Portugal revolted in 1640 and 
set up a new dynasty under John IV, Duke 
of Braganza, but the country never re- 
covered its position as one of Europe’s 
major powers. In 1806, when Portugal re- 
fused to obey Napoleon’s orders that all 
continental ports be closed to British 
ships, French forces invaded the country 
but were ousted in 1811 by British and 
Portuguese forces under the Duke of Well- 
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ington, The royal family had fied to Brazil 
in 1807 but following an uprising at home, 
the king, John VI, returned in 1821, 


Brazil declared its independence in 1822 
and John’s son, Pedro, became emperor of 
the new state as Pedro I. In 1832, Pedro I, 
who had abdicated as emperor of Brazil 
in 1831, returned to Europe and led an 
uprising with British assistance in favor 
of his daughter, Maria II, displacing his 
younger brother, Miguel I, who had been 
proclaimed king in 1828. The descendants 
of Maria’s marriage with Ferdinand of 
Saxe-Coburg ruled Portugal until 1910, 


_-when King Manoel II was forced into exile 


by a republican revolt. 


On June 19, 1911, the monarchy was 
abolished, and a republican constitution 
Was introduced. Portugal proclaimed its 
loyalty to the British alliance upon the 
outbreak of World War I, and Portuguese 
troops fought both in Africa and on the 
Western Front. There was much internal 
political instability during and immedi- 
ately after the war. 


On May 30, 1926, a revolution led by 


the army deposed the president and set up 


@ military dictatorship. Genera] Antéonio 
Oscar de Fragoso Carmona became premier 
and acting president Nov. 29, 1926, and 
was elected president on March 25, 1928. 
Dr. Ant6énio de Oliveira Salazar, who was 
appointed finance minister in 1928, founded 
the organization known as the National 
Union in 1930 and has been premier and 
dictator since 1932. His regime, while ad- 
mittedly opposed to liberal or democratic 
principles, has brought political and eco- 
nomic stability to Portugal. President Car- 
mona was re-elected in 1935, 1942 and 1949, 
General elections for members of the Na- 


‘tional Assembly held on Nov. 18, 1945, and 


on Nov. 13, 1949, were boycotted by the 
opposition, and the National Union was 
continued in office. Portugal adhered to the 
North Atlantic Pact in April, 1949. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
constitution of 1933 Portugal is a corpo- 
rative republic. The president is popularly 
elected for a term of 7 years; the National 
Assembly of 120 members for a term of 
4 years. There is also a corporative cham- 
ber which handles economic, social and 
some legislative matters; its 105 members 
are representatives of local autarchies and 
of the several branches of social activities 
—administrative, moral, cultural and eco- 
nomic. The Assembly theoretically may 
overrule the president’s veto by two-thirds 
vote, The president appoints the premier, 
who in turn selects the cabinet; the latter 
is not responsible to the National Assem- 
bly. 

Military service is compulsory; the ini- 


tial training period is 6 years, but not all 


those liable for duty are called up. The 


army numbered about 61,000 in 1949 (in- 


© 


. 


cluding the Portuguese Legion, a volunteer 


force); the air force had 575 planes in 


1947. The navy in 1950 had 5 destroyers, 
6 submarines, 8 sloops and several smaller 
craft. Naval personnel numbers about 
6,000. ' 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Compulsory education was introduced in 
1911. Elementary schools in 1946-47 num- 
bered 10,248 with 533,344 students. Sec- 
ondary schools numbered 43 with 20,965 
pupils. Private elementary schools were at- 
tended by 59,698 pupils and private sec- 
ondary schools by 24,800. There were four 
universities (Coimbra, Lisbon [2], Oporto) 
with 8,500 students. 


Portugal’s corporate state has a planned 
economy in which each producing unit 
regulates itself in the interest of the na- 
tion. Corporate units have been established 
in agriculture, industry and finance. As an 
example, the government controls the wine 
trade by means of a federation of growers 
and a guild of exporters. 


Sixty per cent of Portugal’s people are 
engaged in agriculture. Although wheat 
is the leading crop, it is insufficient to 
meet domestic needs, and grain must be 
imported. One of the world’s leading wine- 
makers, Portugal produces two famous 
kinds—Port in the vicinity of Oporto, and 
Madeira in the islands of the same name. 
In olive oil production, Portugal usually 
ranks third in the world (production 1949: 
88,000 metric tons). 


Leading crops in 1949, in metric tons, 
were wheat, 411,000; barley, 101,000; oats, 
109,000; corn, 218,000; and potatoes (1948), 
994,000. Wine production in 1949 was about 
191,400,000 U. S. gallons (1939-48 average: 
241,000,000 gallons) . 

The livestock inventory in 1944 showed 
3,889,875 sheep, 1,176,888 hogs, 80,675 
horses, 1,196,232 goats and 6,161,065 poul- 
try. Wool production in 1949 was approxi- 
mately 8,000 metric tons. 

Portuguese manufacturing is largely 
limited to consumer’s goods for domestic 
consumption. Besides the production of 
porcelain tiles, it includes a sizable textile 
Industry in cotton, wool, silk and linen. 


Trade statistics, in millions of escudos: 


1947 1948 1949 
Exports 4,307 4,295 4,064 
Imports 9,462 10,351 9,042 


In 1949, the principal customers were 
the Portuguese colonies (26%), Britain 
(19%) and the U.S. (10%); the chief sup- 
pliers were Britain (24%), the U. S. (18%) ~ 
and the Portuguese colonies (13%). Chief — 
exports were textiles (16%), cork (16%), 
wine (14%) and fish, mainly sardines 
(10%). Leading imports included wheat 
and flour, ships, industrial machinery, raw 
cotton and iron and steel, 


_ 471,438 gross tons. Railway mileage in 1949 
- was 2,240, and highway mileage (1947), 
16,080. Portugal is an important inter- 
national air center. 

- Recent financial data are as follows (in 
millions of escudos) : 


\ 


1948* 1949* 19507} 
Revenue 5,551 5,667 5,272 
Expenditure 5,549 5,666 5,268 


* Budget estimate. 


- The net public debt (Dec., 1947) was 
9,069,553,000 escudos. 


Mineral resources have not been fully 
developed, but wolfram, coal, iron ore, 
copper, manganese, iron pyrites, lead, tin, 
‘and other ores are found. The coal output 
in 1949 was 554,881 metric tons, iron py- 
rites (1948) 556,135 tons, wolfram (1948) 
2,511 tons, and lead (1948) 1,650 tons. 
‘Uranium deposits have been reported. 


_ Portugal is one of the world’s leading 
producers of cork; production in 1948 
jas 140,442 tons. The production of resin 
(1947; 53,543 metric tons) and of turpen- 
tine (41,561 tons) is also important. 


The fishing industry is a basic part of 
he national economy, employing about 
_ 43,000 men and 15,300 boats in 1947. Of 
ecial importance is the sardine industry 
centered at Setubal, south of Lisbon. The 


_ total fishery catch in 1948 was 180,606 met- 
_ ric tons valued at 669,000,000 escudos. 


4 POGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Portugal 
ccupies a rectangular area about 360 
es long and 140 miles wide in the 
thwestern part of the Iberian Penin- 
a. It is crossed by many small rivers, 
d also by three large ones which rise in 
ain, flow into the Atlantic, and divide 
country into three geographic areas. 
e Minho (Mifio in Spain) River, part of 
northern boundary, cuts through a 
mountainous area that extends south to 
the vicinity of the Douro (Duero) River. 
South of the Douro the mountains slope 
to the plains about the Tagus (Tejo) 
R . The remaining division is the south- 
c me of Alentejo. 
e Azores, stretching over a distance of 
miles in the Atlantic, consist of 9 
ds divided into three groups, with 
total area of 888 square miles. The nearest 
continental land is Cape da Roca, Portugal, 
hich lies 800 miles to the east. The Azores 
( important station on Atlantic air 
utes, and both Britain and the United 
tates established air bases there during 
World War II. Madeira, consisting of two 
habited islands, Madeira and Porto 
0, and two groups of uninhabited is- 
ands, lies in the Atlantic about 535 miles 
southwest or Lisbon. Total area of the 
Madeiras is 314 square miles. 


On June 30, 1948, the merchant marine 
had 320 vessels (100 tons and over) of. 


‘corn; palm kernels and oil; 


perate, but in the deep valleys where 
mountains keep out the cool winds - Se | 
the Atlantic, it is excessively hot in sum-— 
mer. Lisbon, Coimbra and Oporto all have > 
mean temperatures of 60° to 61.5°. Heavy 
fogs are common along the coast, Rainfall 
has been as great as 16 feet a year. It is 
heaviest in the north and on the Serra da 
Estrella. = 


PORTUGUESE COLONIAL EMPIRE , 


Area, Population, 
8q. mi, est, 1948 
AFRICA 
Angola (Portuguese ; 
West Africa) 487,788 4,595,000 
Cape Verde Islands 1,539 161,000 
Mozambique (Portuguese : i 
East Africa) 297,654 6,258,000 — 
Portuguese Guinea 13,944 431,000 
SAo Tomé and } : g 
Principe Islands 372 57,000 
ASIA ae i 
Macao 5 389,000 — 
Portuguese India 1,538 667,000 
Timor 7,330 440,000 


The status of the Portuguese overseas 
colonies is fixed by the Colonial Act of 
July, 1980, included in the constitution ap- 
proved March 19, 1933. Each colony has a 
governor or governor general, appointed by 
the council of ministers for an initial 4- 
year term and responsible to the minister 
for the colonies at Lisbon. Each colony has 
financial and administrative autonomy. 


ANGOLA (Portuguese West Africa)— 
Status: Colony. { 
Capital: Loanda (population 77,130). 

Governor General: José Agapito da Silva 
Carvalho. 


Foreign trade (1949): exports, see 
| 


000 escudos; imports, 1,337,024,000 escudos. 
Chief exports: coffee (30%), diamonds, 
Agricultural products (1949): sugar, 42,- 
601 metric tons; cotton, 20,267 tons; sisal, 
19,883 tons; coffee (exports), 46,379 tons; 
peanuts; rice. 
Minerals: diamonds (1949: 769,981 car- 
ats), lignite, copper. 
Forest products: beeswax, timber. 


Industries: sugar, palm oil, whale oil, 
fish oil. ; 


Angola stretches along the west African 
coast for about 1,000 miles from Belgian 
Congo to the Cunene River. Outside of a 
coastal plain varying in width from 30 to 
100 miles, the colony is part of the great 
African plateau. The Angola coast and the — 
Congo River were explored by the Portu- 
guese in 1482-85, and Loanda was founded ~ 
in 1576. Agreements concluded with ° 
Congo Free State, Germany and France in 
1885-86 (later modified in details) fixed 
the limits of the province except in the 
southeast, where the frontier was 


"s 
s 


ae Negro stock, mixed in the Congo district 


ni y the Anglo-Portuguese agreement 
of 1891 and the arbitration award of the 
King of Italy in 1905. The governor gen- 
eral is assisted by a council of 10 (5 offi- 
cials and 5 Portuguese nationals). There 
“are 5 provinces. 


Angola is primarily an agricultural 


- country. Its varied altitude enables it to 


produce both tropical and temperate crops. 
Excellent grazing land exists in many parts 


_ Of the colony, and there are more than 


1,000,000 cattle. Railways total 1,477 miles, 
and primary roads 21,949 miles. The chief 
ports are Loanda and Lobito. The great 
majority of the population are of Bantu- 


with the pure Negro. Europeans in 1947 


_ numbered 56,000, and half-castes 30,500. 


3 
3. 
a 
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i "ganginned), 21,0 


Mean annual temperature at Loanda is 
74.3°; the cool season lasts from June to 
September, the wet from October to May. 


CAPE VERDE ISLANDS—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Praia (population 6,188). 

Governor: Carlos Alberto Garcia Alves 
Rocadas, 

Foreign trade (1947): exports, 205,896,344 
escudos; imports, 223,432,489 escudos. 
ee exports: salt (7,464 tons), preserved 

sh. 


Agricultural products: coffee, millet, cas- 
tor oil, oranges, hides, 


This group of 14 volcanic islands lying 
off the west African coast was discovered 
in 1456 by the Venetian captain Alvise 
Cadamosto, in the service of Prince Henry 
the Navigator. The island of SAo Vicente is 
an important coaling station on the South 
American route. The vast majority of the 
inhabitants are mulattoes (101,284 in 
1943) and Negroes (51,070)—descendants 
of slaves brought to the islands from 
Africa by early settlers. Public slavery was 
abolished in 1854, and private slavery in 
1876. Europeans in 1940 numbered 5,580. 


Summer temperatures are high in the 
archipelago, ranging up to 90° near the 
sea. The rainy season lasts from August 
to October. 


MOZAMBIQUE (Portuguese East Africa) 
—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Lourengo Marques (population 


68,223). 

Governor General: Gabriel Mauricio 
Teixeira. 

Foreign trade (1949): exports, 1,176,- 
336,265 escudos; imports, 1,877,806,838 es- 
cudos. Chief exports: cotton (21%), copra 
(14%), sisal, sugar, 

cultural peosners (1948): cotton 


9 metric tons; sugar cane, 
6 tons; sisal, 16,330 tons; vegetable 


_ oils; copra; cashew nuts, 


a ara gold (1948: 5,602 oz.), coal, 
graphite, mica. 

ri Forest’ products: mangrove bark, timber. 
_ Mozambique, stretching for about 1,430 
niles along Africa’s southeast coast, was 


‘549 
discovered by Vasco da Gama in 1498, 

although the Arabs had penetrated into 

the area as early as the 10th century A.D, — 
It was first colonized in 1505, and by 
1510 the Portuguese were masters of all : 
the former Arab sultanates on the east — 
African coast. The boundaries with British — 
Central and South Africa were delimited — 
in 1891, and with Tanganyika Territory in 
1886 and 1890. By the Treaty of Versailles, — 
following World War I, Portugal was al-— 
lotted the Kionga triangle, formerly part 
of German East Africa. One of the four 
provinces—Manica and Sofala (87,454 sq. 
mi.)—was held by the Mozambique Com- 
pany until 1942, when the Portuguese — 
Government refused to renew its charter. 


Agriculture is the chief industry. There 
are many large plantations, some of which — 
are partially mechanized. Stockraising is 
hampered by prevalence of the tsetse fly. 


Ninety-nine per cent of the inhabitants 
are native Africans of the Bantu Tribes. In 
1945 there were 31,191 Europeans and TE, 
865 Asiatics. There are 1,349 miles of rail- 
way and 16,667 miles of road, mostly un- — 
improved. The chief ports are Louren¢go 
Marques and Beira, which is also the por 
for Rhodesia. The principal river, the Zam. 
bezi, divides the colony in half. 

The cool season lasts from April | 
August, and the rainy season from Dece 
ber to March. On the central coast t 
mean annual temperature is about 85°. 


PORTUGUESE GUINEA—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Bissau (population 3,362). 
Governor: Raimundo Antonio Rodrig 
Serrfo. 
Foreign trade (1947): exports, 124,698,7 
escudos; imports, 154,036,540 escudos. Chi 
exports (in tons): peanuts (38,861 


palm oil. 
peanuts, palm 


ues 
\ Pa 


Agricultural products: 
kernels, hides, rice. 
Forest products: wax, timber. 


This colony, lying on the west African 
coast and almost surrounded by French ~ 
West Africa, was discovered in 1446 by tl 
Portuguese Nuno Tristéo and was sep; 
rated from the colony of the Cape Verde 
Islands in 1879. It consists of a low-l 
coastal region and 60 islands off the coast 
The country is undeveloped economically, 
and most of the natives are farmers. There - 
are no railways, but navigable rivers total-— 
ing over 1,000 miles are important trade 
arteries; there are also about 1,650 miles 
of roads. About two-fifths of the natives 
are Moslem; there were 1,419 Europeans 1 
1940. On the coast, temperature varies 
tween 77° in January and 85° in May. 
dry season lasts from December to 


es 


SAO TOME AND PRINCIPE—S 
Colony. 

Capital: S40 Tomé. 

Governor: Carlos de Sousa Gorgulho. __ 

Foreign trade (1947): exports, 222,393,00¢ 


- ‘escudos; imports, 79,949,000 escudos. Chief 
exports: cacao, coffee, copra. 
: gricultural products: 
coconuts, copra, palm oil. 
These volcanic islands, lying in the Gulf 
of Guinea about 150-175 miles off the 
_ west African coast, were discovered by the 
Portuguese in 1471. Most of the early in- 
habitants were convicts and Jews from 
Portugal and slaves from Brazil and the 
mainland, but the bulk of the present in- 
habitants are Negro contract laborers from 
the mainland and Cape Verde engaged to 
work cacao plantations. 


cacao, coffee, 


_MACAO—Status: Colony. 
Capital: Macao (population 148,456). 
_ Governor: Albano Rodrigues de Oliveira. 
_ Chief exports: fish, cement, preserves. 
Manufactures: cement, preserves, fire- 
crackers, vegetable oils, metal products. 


Macao comprises the peninsula of Macao 
and the two small islands of Taipa and 
_ Coléane on the south China coast, about 
_ 85 miles from Hong Kong. Established by 
ae Portuguese in 1557, it is the oldest 
European outpost in the China trade, but 
* Portugal’s sovereign rights to the port 
_ were not recognized by China until 1887, 

and its boundaries are still not delimited. 
The port has been eclipsed in importance 
y Hong Kong, but it is still a busy dis- 
ribution center, and also has an impor- 
ant fishing industry employing over 40,- 
000 people. It is notorious for its opium 

trade and gambling houses. Portuguese 
mber about 4,000. 


ORTUGUESE INDIA—Status: Metro- 
litan province. 


G General: Fernando Quinta- 
ha de Mendonca Dias. 

oreign trade (1946): exports, 48,743,000 
udos; imports, 225,881,000 escudos. 
Chief exports: fish, spices, copra. 

__ Agricultural products: cashew nuts, 
nuts, spices. 

inerals: manganese, salt, 


e colony consists of Géa and 3 islands 
1¢ Malabar coast of India; Damdo and 
erritories of Dadaraé and Nagar-Aveli, 
he Gulf of Cambay; and Diu, with 
continental territories of Gocola and 
imbor, on the coast of Gujarat. Géa, cap- 
in 1510 by the Portuguese, later be- 
capital of the whole Portuguese 
e in the east. The native population 
gely Hindu. 


TIMOR—Status: Colony. 

Capital: Dili (population 7,000). 

_ Governor: Cesar Maria de Serpa Rosa. 
Foreign trade (1947): exports, 5,175,000 

udos; imports, 27,480,000 escudos. Chief 

ports: coffee, sandalwood, wax, copra. 
icultural product: coffee (exports 

(1947: 2,100 short. tons). 

_ Forest products: sandalwood, wax, 


ta) 


- * 


Portuguese Timor consists of the easter 
half of the island of Timor in the Malay 
Archipelago, with the territory of Ambeno 
and two neighboring islands. It was first 
settled by the Portuguese early in the 16th 
century. In 1859 the island was divided — 
between Portugal and the Netherlands; — 
later boundary adjustments were made in e 
1904, Fishing and copra manufacture are 
important; trade is mostly in the hands 
of Chinese, Malayans and Arabs. The col- 
ony was occupied by Dutch and Australian — 
troops in Dec., 1941, and by the Japanese — 
in Feb., 1942. Both occupations received - 
strong Portuguese protest. 


Rumania (Republic) 
(Republica Populara RomAna) 


Area (est.): 91,934 square miles. 
Population (census 1948): 15,872,624 — 
(Rumanian, 85.7%; Magyar, 9.4%; German, — 
2.2%; Jews, 0.9%; others [Turkish, Ru- — 
Spi Bulgarian, Gypsy, Ukrainian] ; 
° 0 Je g 
Density per square mile: 172.7. 
Chairman of presidium: Constantin 
Parhon. ; 
Premier: Petru Groza. 
Principal cities (est.. 1945): Bucharest, — 
984,619; census 1948: 1,401,807 (capital); — 
Cluj, 110,956 (Transylvanian industrial 
center); Jassy, 108,987 (trading center, — 
Moldavia); Timisoara, 108,296 (western 
commercial center); Ploesti, 105,114 (oil). 
Monetary ‘unit: Leu. | ‘ 
Languages: Rumanian, Hungarian, Ger- 


a 


man, Turkish. 


Religions (est. 1947): Eastern Orthodox, - 
81%; Greek Catholic, 9%; Roman Catholic, 
14%; others, 3%. : 


HISTORY. In World War I, Rumania 
joined the Allies and won enough land at 
the peace conference to double its size. In 

World War II, Rumania joined the Axis . 
and lost about half its earlier gains. Its — 
present size is about that of Oregon. Po- 
litically, it is dominated by the Soviets. 


-Most of Rumania was the Roman prov- ; 
ince of Dacia from about a.p. 100 to 275. 
From the 6th to the 12th centuries, wave 
after wave of barbarian conquerors— 
Viachs, Bulgars and others—passed over — 
the area. Of the two regions which eventu- — 
ally became Rumania, Walachia was taken 
by the Turks in 1411, and Moldavia in the 
16th century, but both retained semi- — 
autonomy. After the Russo-Turkish War, 
they went under de facto Russian protec- 
tion in 1774. ‘ ° 

The Treaty of Paris following the Cri- 
mean War nominally united the two prov- 
inces in 1858, and Alexender Cuza was 
elected Prince of Moldavia and Walachia. 
In 1866 he was forced to abdicate and was 
succeeded by Prince Carol of Hohenzollern 
Sigmaringen. The Treaty of Berlin recog- 
nized Rumania’s complete independer 


a 
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1878, and in 1881 the principality was 
vated to a kingdom. Rumania’s spoils 

rom the Second Balkan War in 1913 in- 
_ cluded the Black Sea province of Dobruja. 
_ The following year King Carol I was suc- 


ceeded by his nephew, Ferdinand. The 


a wh 


gains of World War I, making Rumania 

the largest Balkan state, included Bes- 

sarabia, northern Transylvania and Buko- 

vina. The Banat, a Hungarian area, was 
~ divided with Yugoslavia. 

In 1926 Crown Prince Carol renounced 
his rights to the throne, and when King 
Ferdinand died on July 20, 1927, Carol’s 
son, Michael (Mihai) became King under 
@ Tegency. However, Carol returned from 
exile in 1930, was crowned King Carol II, 
and gradually became a powerful political 
force in the country. On Feb. 10, 1938, he 
abolished the democratic constitution of 
1923. On June 21, 1940, the country was 

reorganized along fascist lines, and the 
fascist Iron Guard became the nucleus of 
the new totalitarian party. On June 27, 
the Soviet Union occupied Bessarabia and 
northern Bukovina. By the Axis-dictated 
Vienna Award of Aug. 30, 1940, two-fifths 
of Transylvania went to Hungary. On Sept. 
4, the king dissolved Parliament and 
granted the new premier, Ion Antonescu, 
full power, after which he abdicated and 
went into exile with his mistress, Magda 
Lupescu, whom he married in 1947 when 
she became gravely ill. The first official 
act of his son, Michael I, was to confirm 
Antonescu in his status as head of the 
state and premier, Rumania subsequently 
signed the Axis Pact on Nov. 23, 1940, and 
the following June joined in Germany’s 
attack on the U.S.S.R., reoccupying Bes- 
sarabia. Following the invasion of Ru- 
mania by the Red Army in Aug., 1944, 
King Michael led a coup d’état which 
ousted the Antonescu government. The 
new cabinet, headed by Constantin Sana- 
tescu, included Socialist and Communist 
representatives. An armistice was signed 
Sept. 12 in Moscow. 

Sanatescu was replaced on Dec. 6, 1944, 
by Nicolai Radescu, who in turn yielded 
on March 6, 1945 to Petru Groza. The lat- 
ter formed a cabinet made up of members 
of the National. Democratic Front (NDF), 
@ political group formed hy Communists, 
Social Democrats and subsidiary parties. 
Two opposition members were added to 
the cabinet Jan. 7, 1946, as one result of 
the Moscow Conference of Foreign Minis- 
ters, and on Feb. 5 the U. S. and Britain 
recognized Rumania conditional upon the 
holding of free elections. Elections, held 
Nov. 19, 1946, resulted in a victory for the 
Communist-dominated government bloc 
headed by Groza, who was reappointed. 


_ premier with an all-NDF cabinet on Nov. 


29. Rumania was under complete Soviet 
political and economic domination. King 
Michael abdicated on Dec, 30, 1947, and 


thereafter the nation was declared a “peo- 
ple’s republic.” Elections held on March 
28, 1948, gave 405 of the 414 seats in the 
National Assembly to the Communist- 
dominated government bloc. ~ 


GOVERNMENT. In 1948 the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly adopted a Soviet-type re 
publican constitution, under which virtu- 
ally all the powers formerly vested in the 
king are exercised by a 19-member presid 
lum of the National Assembly. Executi 

power is vested in the cabinet, and legis- 
lative power in the unicameral Assembly 


PEACE TREATY OF 1947. The Paris peace 
treaty ratified on Sept. 15, 1947, confirm 
the de facto cession to the Soviet Union 


‘ 


southern Dobruja to Bulgaria. In additio: 
Rumania was required to pay reparations 
in kind in the amount of $300,000,000 (re- 
duced to $225,000,000 by the U.S.S.R. in 
1948) to the Soviet Union over a period | 

eight years. She also was to make com 
pensation in lei to the amount of tw 
thirds of the original value of Allied pro’ 

erty damaged or destroyed in Rumania. — 


The treaty Umited the strength of the 
Rumanian armed forces as follows: arm 
125,000 men, navy 5,000 men and tonnage 
of 15,000, air force 8,000 men and 150 
planes. The Soviet Union has the right to 
maintain line-of-communication troops” 
Rumania until a treaty with Austria be 
comes effective. The armed forces are bet: 
reorganized and re-equipped with So 
assistance. : 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS, 
Education is free and compulsory. In 1949 
there were 19,000 elementary schools. There 
are four universities—at Bucharest, Jas: 
Cluj and Timisoara. Students in 1949 wer 
24,000. The state Church, governed 
Holy Synod, is Eastern Orthodox. 


Rumania is predominantly agricultural, 
with about 80 per cent of the population 
engaged on the soil. In wheat, rye a: 
other grains, it is one of the richest cov 
tries of southeastern Europe. In 1947 1 
largest acreage was devoted to corn (p: 2! 
duction: 5,279,000 metric tons) and wheat 
(1,280,000 tons). Other crops are fla: 
hemp, fruit, vegetables, potatoes, s 
beets, sunflower seeds, tobacco and gr: 
Stockraising is also important. In 
there were 3,047,964 cattle, 7,084,633 
and 1,405,726 hogs. Wool productio: 
1949 was 14,000 tons. Pine 


Agrarian reform measures effected 
1945 provided for the distribution of 
tates over fifty hectares (123.6 acres 
lots of twelve and one-half hectares to each 
peasant. Collectivization was not included 
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in the program, but all cattle and imple- 
“ments became the outright property of the 
‘State, for lease to farmers. 


Rumania is poorly developed industri- 
lly. The chief industries—flour milling, 
brewing and distilling—are directly con- 
nected with agriculture. However, the iron, 
zg ‘steel, metal and machinery industries ex- 
E: nded considerably after the initiation of 
he rearmament program in 1935. In 1947 
there were 28,295 industrial establishments 
which employed 462,305 workers. The most 
important industries are food processing, 
extile, metal, chemical, wood and paper. 
_ All but the smallest business enterprises 
- have been completely nationalized. 


Exports in 1948 totaled 32,1'75,000,000 lei 
and imports 80,016,000,000 lei. Principal 
sxxports are ordinarily petroleum products, 
ereals and cereal products, wood and 
od products. Leading imports are iron 


etable fibers and products. Postwar 
e a been carried on almost entirely 


: abers of the Soviet bloc. 


e Danube, flowing along the southern 
‘der for more than 200 miles, is a highly 
rtant commercial artery. Transship- 
ent between seagoing vessels and river 
‘ges is made at Galati and Braila. The 
anian Sea and River Navigation Com- 
, with one-fourth of its capital fur- 
ed by the U.S.S.R. and three-fourths 
' Rumania, monopolizes river and sea 
ansport. The principle of freedom of nav- 
ion on the Danube for all nations was 
mized in the 1947 peace treaty but 
ms unlikely to be implemented. The 
ipal seaport is Constanta. 


way mileage in 1948 was 7,000; high- 
Mileage in 1945 was 43,163. The Soy- 


agement but financed equally by the 
.R. and Rumania, has the monopoly 
civil air transport inside Rumania 


r inflation was severe, and in Aug., 
19 ie a leu was eueprtized at the ‘haa of 


aad outed to 79,734,000,000 lei on 
“ig 1947. The external debt was 45,- 


barrels, valued at $45,464,450, about 2 
ent of the total world production. In 


d most important mineral, coming to 
,106 ,000, 000 cubic meters in 1947, Other 


~ 


tural gas from Transylvania is the. 


about 91 000 tons), Tipmiis (2, 108, 000 % ; 
copper ore, gold and silver. The Russo-Ru- , 
manian Oil Company controls all former 
German oil firms and has a monopoly on — 
new exploitation. 


Fisheries on the lower Danube and wood — 
production are also important. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. The Car- 
pathian ‘Mountains divide Rumania’s up- 
per half from north to south and connect ~ 
near the center of the country with the 

Transylvanian Alps, running east and west. 
North and west of these ranges lies the 
Transylvanian plateau, and to the south 
and east are the plains of Moldavia and 
Walachia. In its last 190 miles, the Dan- 
ube River flows through Rumania only. 


The Moldavian-Walachian region has hot 
summers and extreme frosts and blizzards 
in winter. Variations are less extreme in 
Transylvania and the Banat. Bucharest’s 
average summer temperature is 72°; win- 
ter 27°. In some winters the Danube is 
ice-bound for as long as three months. 
Rainfall, heaviest in’ summer, averages 
15-20 inches annually. 
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El Salvador (Republic) 


(Reptblica de El Salvador) 

Area: 13,176 square miles. 

Population (est. 1948): 2,122,749 (mes- 
tizo, 78%; Indian, 11%; white, 11%). 

Density per square mile: 161.1. 

President: Oscar Osorio. 

Principal cities (est. 1948): San Salvador, 
132,133 (capital); Santa Ana, 103,651 (cof- 
fee, sugar); Nueva San Salvador, 39,409 
(trading center). 

Monetary unit: Colén. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 

HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT. El Salva- 
dor is the smallest, most densely populated 
of Central American nations, and the only 
one without an Atlantic coast line. 


Pedro de Alvarado, a lieutenant of Cor- 
tez, conquered El Salvador in 1525. The 
area Was administered as part of Guate- 
mala until the general Central American 
revolution against Spain in’ 1821. El Sal- 
vador struck out as an independent re- 
public in 1839 after the dissolution of the 
Central American Union. Its story since 
then has been largely one of revolution 
and strife. 


In Jan., 1931, the first free election in 
20 years brought in Arturo Araujo as pres-_ 
ident. He was overthrown before the year 
was over, General Maximiliano Herndndez a 
Martinez, his successor, remained in power — 
until May, 1944, when a general strike _ 
forced his resignation, The next regime, 
also militarist-led, lasted only five mon: ¢ 
and was succeeded March 1, 18 es 


_ tro, who was ousted Dec. 15, 1948, by a 
revolutionary junta. Major Oscar Osorio, 
ne of the junta’s members, was named 

_ president in the March, 1950, elections, 
__ The constitution provides for a presi- 
dent, popularly elected for four years and 
normally ineligible to succeed himself; 
also, & one-house legislature of 42 mem- 
_ bers. The military forces include an army 
limited to 3,000, a militia, a national guard 

- and a small air force. 


both public 
and private schools are state-controlled. 
_ Primary schools in 1945 numbered 1,519 
_ with about 100,000 students; intermediate 
_ schools numbered about 50 with 6,982 stu- 


The majority of the population is mixed 
white and Indian, but the governing class 
_is composed chiefly of the white group of 
Spanish colonial origin. 


— Il Salvador probably is the most in- 
_ tensely cultivated of Latin American na- 
_ tions, with more than 80 per cent of its 
‘ land planted. Coffee, which accounts for 
85 per cent of totai exports (1949 produc- 
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' tion: 1,700,000 quintals), is controlled in 
volume by a commission of government 
a Officials and planters. Corn, sugar, beans, 
Tice, tobacco, cacao, indigo, millet and 
4 sisal fiber are other products. There is 
_ some cattle raising and a few local, fac- 
_ tories, including a monopoly on henequen 
bags for coffee. 


Exports in 1949 totaled $54,514,610; im- 
ports, $39,477,310. Approximately 75 per 
- cent of the trade is with the U. 8. 


™ The two railways have approximately 
_ 375 miles of track. All-season highways 
_ total 1,436 miles, with an additional 2,300 
- miles of unimproved roads. 


The 1950 budget estimated revenue at 
_ $32,247,111 and expenditure at $31,111,511. 
The foreign debt on Dec. 31, 1948, was 
- $12,943,800. 
Gold, silver, coal, copper, iron, zinc, mer- 
cury and sulfur are the nation’s chief 
- minerals. Gold production in 1949 (27,086 
_ troy oz.) was valued at $945,076, silver pro- 
duction (280,221 oz.) at $197,302. 


Forest resources, much smaller than in 
other Central American states, include 
_ dyewood, mahogany, cedar and walnut. El 
Salvador is a leading source of balsam. 


‘TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of El 
‘Salvador is a fertile volcanic plateau about 
,000 feet high. It has several volcanoes, 
ome still active, and many lovely crater 
ukes. One of these, Lake Tlopango, is a 


ing place for seaplanes. The moun- 
a c- 


ay 


_ ley, wine and cattle, as well as building 


tain ranges along the borders of Guate- 
mala and Honduras give the highlands an 
almost. temperate climate, but the low- 
lands are often hot and sultry. Tempera- 
tures at San Salvador range from about | 
59° (average daily low) in January to 85° 
(average daily high) in December; these 
are the two coolest months. The rainy sea- 
son lasts from May to October. ares 


; 
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San Marino (Republic) 

Area: 38 square miles. 

Population (est. 1949): 12,418 (mostly 
Italian). : 

Density per square mile: 326.8. : 

Executive: two regents selected every sk 
months by the Grand Council. : 

Principal town: San Marino (est. pop 
2,000) (capital). s 

Monetary unit: Lira. 

Language: Italian. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


San Marino, the oldest and smallest re- 
public in the world, is one-tenth the size 
of New York City. It is entirely s Ss 
rounded by Italy, in the Apennines near 
Rimini. According to tradition, San Ma- — 
tino was founded about a.p. 350 and had 
good luck for centuries in staying out of — 
the interminable wars and feuds on the 
Italian peninsula. The Pope recognized its 
independence in 1631. 


San Marino hires its police and judg 
from Italy. It no longer confers titles for 
a consideration, but it does derive much 
revenue from the exporting of its postage — 
stamps, which are changed often to ki 
philatelists buying. Other exports are b 
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stone from Mount Titano, eg 

Executive power is exercised by regents, 
two of whom are appointed every — 
months from the popularly-elected Gr. 
Council. There are several primary schools — 
and a high school. +) en 

San Marino is linked with Rimini on 
Adriatic by a 20-mile electric railway. 


Siam. See Thailand 


Spain (Nominal Monarchy) 


(Espafia) 
Area: 194,945 square miles. ; 
Population (est. 1949): 28,154,645 (S 
ish, Basque, Catalan). ; 
Density Per square mile: 144.4, — * 
Chief of State: Francisco France 
Bahamonde. 
Principal cities (est. Dec. 31, , 
Madrid, 1,273,504; est. 1949, 1,440, 41. 
tal); Barcelona, 1,145,745; est. 1949, 
000 (chief port, textiles); Valencia, 5: 


prabe oranges); Seville (Sevilla), 400,296 
(wines, iron ore); Saragossa (Zaragoza), 
307,215 (rail center); Malaga, 287,610 (sea- 
port). —- 
Monetary unit: Peseta. 

Languages: Spanish, Basque, Catalan. 
- Religion: Roman Catholic. 


_ HISTORY. Spain, twice the size of Oregon, 
was once one of the world’s great powers. 
_ From 201 B.c. to av. 406, it was part of 
_ the Roman Empire. Then the Goths and 
_ the Vandals formed a powerful kingdom, 
_ which was partially conquered in the 8th 
century by the Moors from Africa. The last 
_ Moorish stronghold, the kingdom of Gra- 
nada, fell to the forces of King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabella, who were trying to 
unify Spain, in 1492. In the same year, the 
Spanish-financed explorer Christopher Co- 
lumbus was discovering the new world for 
the Spanish crown. 


' Charles V (1516-55) became King of 
jpain and also Holy Roman Emperor. Un- 
er his son, Philip II, Spain reached the 
peak of its power, but the beginning of 
ecline set in with Britain’s defeat of the 
Invincible’ Armada in 1588. 
_. The line of Spanish Hapsburgs ended in 
00, and the War of the Spanish Succes- 
ion followed. By the Treaty of Utrecht 
713) Spain was forced to accept a Bour- 
nm King, the Duke of Anjou, and lost Gi- 
ltar and all holdings in the Netherlands 
and southern Italy. Then, while the Span- 
dards were resisting Napoleon’s efforts to 
establish @ Bonaparte line in Spain, most 
of their colonies in America revolted and 


erto Rico and the Philippines in the 
anish-American War of 1898 left Spain 
ith only a few scattered possessions in 
Tica. Neutrality was maintained during 
World War I. 
From 1923 to 1930 Spain was a military 
dictatorship under General Miguel Primo 
Rivera. A wave of republicanism in 1931 
ced the abdication of King Alfonso 
I, and a new constitution was drawn 
declaring Spain to be a workers’ republic. 
Several revolts, strikes and shifts of gov- 
ernment kept Spain in political chaos, and 
on July 18, 1936, the army revolt led by 
General Francisco Franco burst into civil 
rt. While Hitler and Mussolini helped 
unco, Russia helped the Loyalist side. 
e last Loyalist forces surrendered on 
March 29, 1939. Spain became a dictator- 
ship under Franco and signed the anti- 
Comintern pact in 1939. 
While Franco shied away from the risk 
becoming a belligerent in World War II, 
Was pro-Axis in sympathy, helped the 
is with supplies, intelligence and serv- 
0 German U-boats, and even sent the 
ish Blue Division to fight Russia. 
eanwhile, monarchist sympathies re- 
ined strong both in and out of Franco’s 
ange party, and a Spanish Republican 


“Government-in-exile” was formed in 19 
Yet Franco’s position remains strong. 
GOVERNMENT. Franco is head of the 
state, national chief of the Falange party, 
prime minister and caudillo (leader) of 
the empire. Practically, the country is 
ruled by the cabinet (appointed by 
Franco), the National Council of the Fa- 
lange party and, to a lesser extent, the 
Cortés (parliament). The principal func- 
tion of the Cortés is the planning and 
formulation of laws without prejudice to 
Franco’s veto power. Cabinet ministers, 
party Officials, civil governors, university 
heads, and the presidents of learned bodies 
become members of the Cortés ex-officio. 
There is no provision for the introduction 
of legislation by any of the 466 members. 


In a referendum held July 6, 1947, the 
Spanish people approved a Franco-drafted 
succession law declaring Spain a monarchy 
again. Franco, however, is to continue as 
chief of state and upon his death or in- 
capacity the Government and a Council of 
the Realm constituted by the law are to 
nominate as king “that person of royal - 
blood who is most qualified by right,’’ sub- 
ject to the approval of the Cortés. The law 
reserves to Franco the right to nominate — 
his own successor, subject also to the 
Cortés approval by two-thirds vote. 3 


¢ 
DEFENSE. Franco is commander in chief 
of the army, navy and air force, each ad- 3 
ministered by a cabinet minister responsi- 4 
ble to him. Military service is compulsory — 
for a period of two years. The standing 
army, estimated at 450,000 men, is divided — 
into 22 divisions in Spain and four in 
Morocco. Planes in service (about 950) are 
predominantly German and Italian. The 
navy in 1950 had 6 cruisers, 13 fleet de-— 
stroyers, 15 escort destroyers and frigates, 
6 submarines and many smaller vessels. 
Several destroyers and smaller vessels wa 

4 


‘S 


under construction. The budgetary allot- 
ment for defense is about 40 per cent. 


EDUCATION, RELIGION AND SOCIAL 
POLICIES. The illiteracy rate was 20.8 per — 
cent in 1947. Primary education is com-_ 
pulsory and free; religious instruction is ; 
permitted. In 1946-47 there were 54,055 
public primary schools with 4,359,230 pu- 
pils, 118 secondary schools with 203,136 
students, 53 normal schools with 25,928 
students and (1947) 12 universities with 5 
42,597 students. ‘¢ 
Roman Catholicism is the established — 
religion. After the civil war of 1936-39, the — 
church was restored to substantially its’ 
pre-republican position; confiscated prop- 
erty was returned, religious education w 
reintroduced, and divorce was banned. — 


The labor charter promulgated March 9, 
1938, defined Spain as a totalitarian anc 
syndicalist state. So-called vertical syn 


uctive groups. A branch of production 
xtends “vertically” from the raw material 
stage through the industries and firms en- 
aged in processing and marketing. Prices, 
‘ages and production, and the distribu- 
jon of merchandise are controlled. 


AGRICULTURE. Spain is predominantly 
agricultural, although there are extensive 
_-non-arable areas. The principal land uses, 
apart from forest, pasture and forage 
_ crops, are the production of grain, pota- 
_ toes, pulse, sugar beets, oranges, grapes 
_ and olives. Since the civil war Spain has 
not recovered balance in production and 
_ consumption of foodstuffs. Normally, Spain 
produces exportable quantities of oranges, 
lemons, almonds, filberts, raisins and other 
subtropical commodities. Wine production 
_ in 1949 was about 396,000,000 U. S. gallons; 
_ Olive oil production, about 270,000 metric 
a tons. 


PRINCIPAL CROPS 
(thousands of metric tons) 


Ee 1947 1948 1949* 
_ Wheat 2,345 2,670 2,580 
Barley 1,520 1,700 1,720 

Rye 355 380 460 

Oats 410 530 510 

- Corn 530 600 540 
_ * Provisional. ‘ 


J Livestock, also important, included in 
1947, 3,808,000 cattle, 19,500,000 sheep, 
_ 6,100,000 goats and 5,000,000 hogs. Wool 
_ production in 1949 was 35,000 metric tons. 


_ TRADE. Statistics of foreign trade are as 
_ follows, in millions of U, S. dollars: 


~, 
e 
&: 


Boy"? 1947 1948 1949 
_ Exports 306 - 361 380 
_ Imports 396 470 454 


In 1949 the chief customers were the 
Spanish colonies, 26 per cent; Britain, 16 
_ per cent; and France, 11 per cent. Leading 
_ suppliers were the Spanish colonies, 18 per 
_ cent; Argentina, 13 per cent; and the U. S., 
9 per cent. Leading exports were oranges, 
17 per cent; cotton textiles, 10 per cent; 
- wine, 8 per cent; and iron pyrites and iron 
ore, 5 per cent. Leading imports were raw 
cotton, chemical products (especially fer- 
tilizer), wheat, petroleum and tobacco. 


_ INDUSTRY. The textile industry, concen- 
trated in Catalonia and normally employ- 
ing over 300,000 workers, leads all others. 
The paper and chemical industries are also 
important. Pig-iron production in 1949 was 
617,412 metric tons; steel production, 719,- 


ich suffered 


severely during the civil 


-coast line is steep and rocky, with few in- 


— World | , comprised 1,331 
vessels of 1,160,723 gross tons on Jan. 1, 
1949. The national highway system is — 
about 80,000 miles. In 1947, there were _ 
7,950 miles of normal gauge (government- _ 
owned) and 2,970 miles of narrow gauge — 
railway. : oe 


FINANCE. Recent data (budget estimates) 
are as follows, in millions of pesetas: 


1948 1949 
Revenue 15,115 16,071 
Expenditure 15,196 16,629 


The public debt in June, 1948, was 53 
891,200,000 pesetas. Deficit financing, th 
enormous cost of reconstruction and World — 
War II have contributed to persistent in- 
flationary tendencies. The note issue of the 
Bank of Spain, amounting to 9,300,000,00 
pesetas in July, 1940, was up to 27,600,000,- — 
000 pesetas by Apr., 1950. 


MINERALS, Spain’s mineral wealth, sec- _ 
ond to agriculture in the national econ 
omy, yields millions of tons of ore. In 194 
the mining and metallurgical industries 
employed 220,422 workers; output was va 

ued at 5,003,331,344 pesetas. Following are 
production figures for 1949, in metric tons 

coal and lignite, 11,963,148; iron ore, 1,811,- 
112; lead ore, 36,323; zinc ore, 85,284; iron 
pyrites, 1,132,793; potash ore, 918,519; mer- 
cury (1947), 1,847, Spain also produces 
copper, gold, magnesite, sulfur, tungst 
phosphates, silver and, reportedly, ura 
nium. pe, 


FORESTS AND FISHERIES. Spanish 
ests yield lumber, pine resins, cork and 
esparto. Some 100,000 persons work in the ‘ 
fishing, canning and related industries. — 
The 1947 catch, principally cod, tunny and — 
sardines, was 567,841 metric tons value . 
2,032,000,000 pesetas. 


TOPOGRAPHY. Spain, less than ten m 
from Africa at the closest point, and ser 
rated from France by the Pyrenees, is ; 
erally a broad plateau sloping to so 
and east and crossed by a series of mou 
tain ranges and river valleys. Most of the 


dentations. The best harbors are on 
Galician coast in the north; the bro 
coastal plain is on the Gulf of Cad 
the southwest. The Guadalquivir River 
the south is navigable to Seville, but most 
of the others are mountain streams useful 
only for waterpower. Hydroelectric 
tions account for 75 per cent of Sy 
generating capacity. acy 


CLIMATE. Most of Spain’s weather 
treme. Madrid, for example, reaches 
of 110° and a low of 10°. In the sou 
the protection of the Sierra Nevadas ma 
the climate subtropical. The northe 
with climate much like that of the B 


Isles, is the only region with normal rain- 
fall. In the east and southeast, irrigation 
is requisite to farming. 


OUTLYING ISLANDS. Off Spain’s east 
coast in the Mediterranean are the Bal- 
earic Islands, which total 1,936 square 
miles. The largest is Majorca (1,405 sq. 
mi.). Sixty miles west of Africa in the At- 
_ lantic are the Canary Islands (2,804 sq. 
mi.). 


SPANISH COLONIAL POSSESSIONS 


r 


., a Area, Population, 
—s Country" sq. mi. est. 1948 
_ Ceuta, Melilla, Alhucemas, 

_Chaffarinas, and Pefion 
- Velez 82 156,000 
Spanish Morocco 7,589 1,082,009 
Spanish Guinea 10,900 178,000 
Western Sahara, including 
_ Ifni and Spanish 
116,200 78,000 


Sahara 


_ SPANISH MOROCCO. See MOROCCO 


Sweden (Kingdom) 
(Sverige) 


Area: 173,341 square miles. 
opulation ee Dec. 31, 1949): 6,987, ono 
‘tically all Swedish) 
ensity per square aie: 40.3. 
Sovereign: King Gustavus VI. 
rime Minister: Tage Fritiof Erlander. 
rincipal cities (est. Dec. 31, 1949): 
ckholm, 733,615 (capital); Goteborg, 
$49,145 (chief port, shipbuilding); Malmé, 
“ 189,232 (seaport); Norrképing, 84, 035 
eeesiiles) | Halsingborg, 71,151 (Baltic sea- 
rt). 


onetary unit: 
anguage: Swedish. 
_ Religions: Swedish Lutheran, 
hers, 1%. 
AY ISTORY. Sweden, one of the most pro- 
gressive states in social welfare, main- 
tained a precarious neutrality during 
‘World Wars I and II and suffered from 
em virtually cut off from world markets 
y British and German blockades. On the 
( other hand, nearly everything that Sweden 


99%; 


has been able to follow an independ- 
t course, leaning toward the West but 
es patie po eay with the 


Refusing still to abandon its neutrality, 
den did not join the North Atlantic 
lance in the spring of 1949. 


though the ancestors of today’s 
des lived in the area as long as 5,000 
8 ago, little is known of Sweden be- 


Olaf Skéttkonung had ‘united Swede: 
a strong nation and established ¢ sh 
tianity. In 1397 Sweden was united wi ho 
Norway and Denmark under the Union of 3 
Kalmar. After the murder of several prom- — 
inent Swedes by Christian II of Denmark 
in 1520, Sweden revolted under the leader- — 
ship of Gustavus Vasa. Gustavus, elected 
king in 1523, founded the modern Swedish | 
state and was the first European monarch 

to break relations with the Pope. ; 


By the Treaty of Westphalia (1648) 
which concluded the Thirty Years’ War 
(during which Gustavus Adolphus scored 
a number of brilliant military successes), — 
Sweden acquired important German areas, 
including large portions of Pomerania. In 
1700, Poland, Denmark and Russia united — 
against Sweden. When peace was finally 
concluded in 1721, Sweden gave up Li- — 
vonia, Estonia, Ingria and parts of Fin- 
land. Sweden participated in the coalition — 
against Napoleon (1805-07) but in 1809 
Finland was lost to Russia. Following the 
ouster of King Gustavus IV in 1809, a 4 
constitutional law still in effect was 
adopted, after which Charles XIII, uncle 
of Gustavus IV, was elected king. Since — 
Charles XIII was childless, one of Nepoe 
leon’s marshals, Jean SBernadotte, 
elected Crown Prince and took over nee 
tive control of the government, succeeding 
to the throne in 1818 as Charles XIV. By 
the Treaty of Kiel (1814), Sweden acquired - 
Norway from Denmark in return for Pom- 
erania, The union with Norway lasted un-— 
til 1905, when it was peacefully dissolved. 


4 
x 
; 
Neutrality was maintained through both 
World Wars. In 1936 Per Albin Hansson 
formed a Social Democratic ministry which 
gave way on Dec. 12, 1939, to a national 
coalition cabinet under his leadership. On 
July 31, 1945, another wholly Social Demo- 
cratic cabinet was formed by Hansson, who 
died in 1946 and was succeeded as prime — 
minister by Tage Fritiof Erlander. 


SOVEREIGN. Gustavus VI, born Nov. 11, 
1882, married (1) 1905, Princess Margaret 
Victoria (born 1882, died 1920); (2) 1923, 
Princess Louise Mountbatten (born 1889), 
To his first marriage was born Prince Gus- 
tavus Adolphus (born Apr. 22, 1906, killed — 
in air crash Jan. 26, 1947), who was married 
in 1932 to Sibylle, Princess of Saxe-Coburg-_ 
Gotha; their offspring include a son, Carl — 
Gustavus, born April 30, 1946, and four 
daughters. Gustavus VI became king on 
Oct. 30, 1950, at the death of his father, — 
Gustavus V. Heir apparent is Carl mp d 
tavus, four years old. , 


GOVERNMENT. Sweden is a limited mon: 
archy. Executive and judicial authority y 
vested in the king alone, but his reso 
tions must be taken in the presence 


, 


rim ister; the Council is appointed 
by the king but is responsible collectively 
© the Riksdag (parliament). 


_ The Riksdag has an upper chamber of 
- 160 members- elected indirectly by the 
provincial and municipal councils for eight 
_ years, one-eighth being renewed each year. 

The lower chamber of 230 members is di- 

rectly elected by popular vote for four 
__ years. There is universal suffrage for men 
and women over 21. The king has the 
_ fright to initiate legislation and has an 
absolute veto over all bills except those 
_ relating to taxation. 


Z 
x 
Z Standings in the lower chamber (elec- 
S tions of Sept. 19, 1948): Social Democrat 


_ DEFENSE. Military service is compulsory 
_ from the ages of 20 to 47; the initial train- 
va ing period is 15 months. The King is com- 
- mander in chief of all the armed forces. 
‘The army, numbering about 60,000, with a 
_ trained reserve of 600,000, is well-equipped 
_ With the latest type weapons, many of 
_ them developed in Sweden. The air force 
_ has 500 planes. The navy on Jan. 1, 1950, 
had 4 cruisers, 5 coast defense ships, 13 
_ fleet destroyers, 8 escort vessels, 24 subma- 
_ rines, 2 minelayers and numerous smaller 
craft. Naval personnel numbers about 10,- 
_ 000 in addition to coast artillery, under 
_ naval jurisdiction. 


4 EDUCATION. Public elementary education 
i, has been free and compulsory since 1842. 
_ In 1947-48 there were 550,000 pupils in 
_ regular elementary schools and, in 1948—49, 
75,032 in state secondary schools. The 
_ two universities—Uppsala and Lund—and 
_ three-other schools of university grade had 
a total enroliment of 9,742 in 1949. The 
i ‘state also provides a large number of spe- 
v 
; 
g 


_ cial vocational and continuation schools. 
The national church is the Swedish Luth- 
eran Church, of which the king is supreme 
administrator. 


SOCIAL WELFARE. The extremely well- 
_ developed co-operative movement is a pow- 
_ erful factor in the country’s economic life. 
_ The co-operatives account for about 10 per 
cent of the total retail trade and more 
than 20 per cent of the grocery business. 
Social legislation, also well-advanced, in- 
cludes unemployment? relief, loans and 
ants for housing, medical care, care of 
ihe indigent and the aged, and a public 
/works program to curtail unemployment. 
‘The federation of trade unions had 1,147,- 
015 members in 1947—about one-sixth of 
the population. 
\GRICULTURE. Grain, hay, potatoes and 


sugar beets are products of the broad fer- 
fle plains of the south; cattle raising and 


in eaded by the 


dairy farming predominate in the north. 
Production of major crops in 1949 was as 
follows, in metric tons: wheat, 698,000; rye, 
277,000; corn, 178,000; oats, 840,000; mixed - 
grains, 648,000; sugar beets, 1,770,000; pota- 
toes, 1,720,000. The 1949 livestock census 
showed 464,911 horses, 2,584,452 cattle, — 
311,897 sheep and 1,237,634 hogs. Butter — 
production in 1949 was 98,051 tons; cheese, 
65,515 tons. 


INDUSTRY. Industrial establishments in — 
1946 numbered 17,781 with 652,435 work- 
ers. The highly specialized machine indus- _ 
try produces separators, motors, electrical . 
machines and apparatus, agricultural ma- =) 
chinery, ball bearings, telephone equip- — 
ment and harbor works. Pig iron produc- — 
tion in 1949 totaled 811,000 metric tons SS 
and steel ingots and castings 1,871,000 
tons, There are also large woolen, glass and 
porcelain industries. Shipyards build for 
both Swedish and foreign fleets; 57 vessels 
of 310,702 gross tons were under construc- 
tion on Mar. 31, 1950. The timber and 
woodworking industries are extensive. The 


TRADE. Statistics of foreign trade are as. 


follows, in billions of kroner: Bigs, ¢ € 
1947 1948 

Exports 3.24 3.98 

Imports 5.18 4.95 


Leading exports in 1949 were wood pulp _ 
(19%), paper (9%), sawn timber (8% 
and iron ore (8%). Leading customers w re 
Great Britain (17%), Norway (9%), West- 
ern Germany (7%) and the U. S. (6%), 
The chief suppliers were Great Brita: 
(17%), the U. S. (9%), Western Germa 
(6%) and Belgium (5%). Dwindling doll, 
reserves have forced Sweden to curtail U.S 
purchases. ae 


highly developed railway network tot ed 
10,475 miles in 1948, and there were (1949) 

55,900 miles of highway, mostly improved 
By means of ferry steamers, Swedish sta 
railways are connected directly with both 
Germany and Denmark. Telephones in 9 
numbered 1,531,473 (221 per 1,000 persons), 
making the telephone system second only 
to the United States on a per capita b: 
Airlines in 1945 had 16,500 route miles 
flew a total of 8,074,431 miles in 1947. 


and expenditure of 4,766,700,000 kr.; tl 
surplus was to be used for capital expend 


pare The public debt was 12,046 000, 000 kr. 
in Aug., 1949. The Riksbank ‘(National 
Bank of Sweden), belonging entirely to 
the state, is the sole bank of issue. 


‘MINERALS. Sweden’s high-grade iron ore 
deposits are among the world’s richest. 
Those in central Sweden produce princi- 
pally for domestic use, while the ones in 
Lapland to the north are worked largely 
for export, with much of the output being 
_ shipped through the Norwegian port of 
Narvik. Production in 1949 was 13,748,000 
tons. Gold production was 70,248 troy oz. 
Other major minerals are copper (20,683 
tons), lead (11,757 tons), arsenic ore, man- 
-ganese, pyrite ore, silver and zinc. Coal pro- 
duction (500,000 tons a year) is compara- 
tively small; imports of nearly 8,000,000 
tons a year are therefore necessary. De- 
posits of uranium have been - reported. 
- Wood and peat are extensively used as fuel. 
Sweden’s many waterfalls have a potential 
13,000,000 kw., of which 2,800,000, or 
%, had been developed by the end of 
48. The largest hydroelectric works are 
“i state-owned. 


ORESTS AND FISHERIES. About 60 per 
_ cent of Sweden is forested, mostly in pine, 
and there are vast forest products indus- 
ies in the north. Sweden supplies a large 
Pe rcentage of the world’s mechanical and 
- chemical pulp. Production in 1948 included 
2,925,635 metric tons of wood pulp and 
87,813 tons of paper and cardboard, in- 
uding 296,951 tons of newsprint. i 


bets 


The average annual catch of fish is about 
Sie tons, half of it in small Baltic 
erring. Cod, mackerel and sprat also are 
raion in the Baltic, and the inland lakes 
d rivers are well stocked with salmon, 
out and perch. The catch in 1947 was 
5,942 metric tons valued at 89,900,000 kr. 


OGRAPHY. Sweden, with extreme 
igth of about 990 miles and breadth of 
00 miles, slopes eastward and southward 
m its peak elevation in the Kjélen 
intains along the Norwegian border. 
the north are mountains and many 
es. To the south and east are central 
ands, and south of them are fertile 
S of forest, valley and plain. Along 
weden’s rocky coast, chopped up exten- 
i y.by bays and inlets, are many islands, 
gest of which are Gotland (1,220 sq. 
and Oland (519 sq. mi.). The coun- 
ia landlocked to the north. 


MATE, Sweden’s climate is diversified. 
warmest month is usually July, with 
_m an temperature of 62° in Stockholm, 
: ruary is the coldest month, with a 
an average below 32° for all Sweden 
7° at Stockholm). Average annual rain- 
1 in the north is 16.5 inches; in the 
south, 22.5 inches. 


a 


Switzerland (Republ: 
(Schweiz-Suisse-Svizzera) _ 

Area: 15,940 square miles. 

Population (est. Dec. 31, 1949): 4,660,000 
(Swiss, 91.2%; German, 3.6%; Italian, 
3.1%; French, .9%; others, 1.2 %—figures by 
place of birth). d 

Density per square mile: 292.3. . 

President (1950): Max Petitpierre.* ; 

Principal cities (est. Dec. 31, 1948): 
Zurich, 383,000 (textiles, banking); Basel, 
180, 800 (rail center, Rhine port); Geneva 
(Genéve), 148,600 (intellectual center 
Bern, 141,800 (capital). 

Monetary unit: Swiss franc. 


ae 


Languages: German, 71.9%; French, 
20.4%; Italian, 6.6%; Romansch, 1.1%; 
others, .6%. 

Religions: Protestant, 57%; Roman 


Catholic, 41%; Jewish, AX; others, 1.6%. 

* The vice president ordinarily becomes president the 
next year. Vice president in 1950: Eduard von Steiger. a 
HISTORY. Switzerland, twice the size of 
New Jersey, is a tourist mecca, but its 
rugged scenery is more than a commercial - 
asset. Europe’s aggressors for centuries, 
right up through World War II, have usu-— 
ally left Switzerland in peace, largely be- 
cause of its formidable natural barriers. — 


Swiss history is principally the story of 
the drawing together of various fiefs of 
the Holy Roman Empire into a single 
union for common defense. The process be 
gan in 1291, with the cantons of Uri, 
Schwyz and Nidwalden as the nucleus. 
Over the next 300 years, ten new cantons 
entered the federation, which nominally 
remained part of the Holy Roman Empire 
until the Treaty of Westphalia gave it in- 
dependence in 1648. 


The French revolutionary army suc- 
ceeded in occupying Switzerland in 1798 
and organized it as the Helvetic Republic, 
but Napoleon restored the federation in 
1808. The Congress of Vienna (1815) de- 
clared Switzerland an independent, neutra 9 
state in perpetuity, and fixed the nation’s 
borders as they exist today. Out of. os : 
brief Swiss civil war of 1847 came the 
democratic constitution of 1848, which was 
influenced by the U: S. constitution. 


Switzerland maintained strict neutrality 
in World Wars I and II, during which 
diplomatic delegations represented the in- 
terests of many of the belligerents. Both 
sides bombed several Swiss cities by mis-— 
take in World War II. Switzerland was a 
center of both Axis and Allied espionage 
and counter-espionage during the war. 


adoption in 1874 of their present constate: 
tion, the Swiss have had a federation of 22 
sovereign cantons. Each canton has its own 
legislature, executive and judiciary depar' 

ments, and the cantons have the rig 
veto over federal Aegialation throu 

referendum, . 


leral Assembly has two houses— 
cil of States of 44 members, two 


m each canton, and a National Council 
f 194 members elected for four-year terms. 
The seven members of the cabinet (Fed- 
eral Council) are elected for four years by 
the Federal Assembly, which also elects the 
_ Swiss president from among its own mem- 
_ bers for a period of one year. The federal 
government is supreme in matters of war, 
_peace and treaties, and regulates the army, 
- railroads, postal service, mints and national 
_ bank note issues. 


_ In peacetime, the highest Swiss army 
_ Officer is a colonel. In wartime a com- 
-_mander in chief is named with rank of 
~~ general. Since the army is a national mi- 
litia, it maintains no standing forces, but 
- military service is compulsory from the 
ages of 18 to 60, with an initial training 
period of about three months and an 11- 
_ day refresher course once a year. The force 
of men trained and physically fit is about 
650,000. The air force has about 5,000 per- 
* sonnel and 400 planes, maintained under 
* the general staff. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 


= Primary education is compulsory, free and 
: locally controlled. In 1947-48, primary 
_ schools had 425,000 pupils, and secondary 
schools about 75,000. There are seven uni- 
‘ versities, with 13,182 students in 1947-48. 
‘Religious freedom is guaranteed under 
the constitution. German, Italian and 
French were recognized as national lan- 
guages in 1874, and Romansch, a dialect 
of the Alpine regions, was also made of- 
ficial in 1937. 


2 With nearly a fourth of its land unpro- 
_ ductive, and with half of it in pasture or 
forest area, Switzerland is dependent on 
_ imports for food supply. Wheat, potatoes, 
_ fruits, oats, barley, rye, sugar beets and 
grapes are grown, but stockraising and 
_ dairy farming account for three-fourths of 
_ the agricultural production. In 1949 there 
were 1,478,000 cattle, 183,000 sheep, 887,- 
000 hogs and (1948) 187,000 goats. 


> 


short tons, and that of butter, 14,900 short 
_ tons. Approximately 20 per cent of the pop- 
ulation is engaged in agriculture. Total 
value of agricultural production in 1948 
was 2,130,500,000 fr. 

Manufacturing is the principal economic 
activity, with more than 40 per cent of the 
population being sustained by manufac- 
tures or mechanical pursuits. Industry is 
conducted largely in small plants using 
highly skilled workers. Almost all the raw 
materials are imported, and products con- 
“sist almost exclusively of high grade, ex- 
pensive commodities, In 1948 there were 
11,364 industrial establishments with 531,- 
353. workers. : 
Manufactures include chemical products, 

z y 4 
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Production of cheese in 1949 was 54,500 


machines, watches, textiles, aluminum, 
precision instruments, lumber, shoes and — 
fine handmade embroidery. Chief agricul- — 
tural industries are the manufacture of _ 
fine cheeses and condensed milk. With — 
{ts many scenic attractions, Switzerland — 
draws the heaviest and most profitable — 
tourist trade in Europe. SES 

Switzerland is dependent on foreign 
trade for its prosperity. Trade statistics — 
are as follows, in millions of Swiss francs: 


1947 1948 
Exports 3,268 3,435 
Imports 4,820 4,999 


In 1949, the leading customers were th 
U. S. (12%), Germany (9%), Belgiu 
(9%), France (7%) and Britain (5% 
Leading suppliers were the U. S. (20%), 
France (10%), Germany (9%) and Britain 
(7%). Leading exports in 1948 were clocks 
and watches (24%), other metal manufac- 
tures (31%), chemicals (17%) and sil 
and cotton textiles (17%). ae 

The Rhine, navigable from Basel to the 
North Sea, is the principal inland water- 
way. Railways built over rugged terrain 
entailing construction of many bridges and 
tunnels, totaled 3,550 miles in 1947, mostly 
electrified. The railroads are of great stra- 
tegic importance in communications be- 
tween Germany and Italy. Road milea 
totals about 10,500. State aerial service i 
gradually being developed. , 


Federal expenditure in 1949 was esti- 
mated at 1,423,700,000 fr. and revenue at 
1,422,900,000 fr. The debt of the Confeder. 
ation alone (excluding the railway de 
was 8,006,160,000 fr. on Dec. 31, 1948. 

Minerals include small amounts of iron” 
ore, gold and coal. Nearly 25 per cent of the 
country is covered by forest, pa 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Most of 
Switzerland is an irregular, mountaino 
plateau bordered by the great bulk of t 
Alps on the south and by the Jura Mou 
tains on the northwest. Its greatest le 
is 226 miles, greatest width, 137 mile 
fourth of its total area is covered 
scenic mountains and glaciers. The hig! 
peaks are Monte Rosa (15,217 ft.) 
Matterhorn (14,780 ft.), both on the Italian 
border, and the Jungfrau (13,667 ft. 
southeast of Interlaken. The sources of the 
Rhine, Rhéne and Aar are in Switzerl 
The country’s largest lakes, Geneva, C 
stance (Boden See) and Maggiore, stra 
the French, German-Austrian and Ita’ 
borders, respectively. Neuchatel, 92 sq 
miles, is the largest wholly Swiss lake 

The climate is temperate and va 1 
greatly with altitude. The coldest month 
(January), for example, averages 31. at 


162° at Santis, with altitude of 8,202 
July is the warmest month, with a 
of 66.4° in Basel and 41° at Santis. 


ie ; _.. Syria (Republic) 


Area: 73,587 square miles. 
Population (est. 1948): 3,750,000 (Arab, 
Armenian, Kurdish, Turkish, French). 
Density per square mile: 51.0. 
_ President: Hashem Attasi Pasha. 
Premier: Nazim el-Kodsi. 
-_Principal_ cities (est. 1948): Damascus 
(Damas), 342,000 (capital) ;Aleppo (Alep), 
369,000 (northern trading center); Homs, 
111,000 (farming, silk); Hama, $2,000 (Bed- 
ouin trading center). 
_ Monetary unit: Syrian pound (£8). 
Languages: Arabic, Aramaic, French. 
_ Religions: Moslem (Sunni), 69.8%; Mos- 
lem (Alawite), 11.0%; Greek Orthodox, 
6%; Armenian Orthodox, 3.5%; Moslem 
Druze), 3.1%; others (Syrian Orthodox 
md Catholic, Greek and Armenian Catho- 
lic, Israelite, etc.), 8.0%. 


HISTORY. Ancient Syria was conquered 
by Egypt about 1500 z.c., and after that 
_by Hebrews, Phoenicians, Assyrians, Chal- 
deans, Persians and Greeks. From 64 B.c. 
intil the Arab conquest in a.p. 636, it was 
part of the Roman Empire except during 
brief periods. The Arabs made it a trade 
ter for their whole empire, but it suf- 
fered severely from the Mongol invasion 
n 1260 and fell to the Ottoman Turks in 
1516. Syria remained a Turkish province 
until World War I. 


_ A secret Anglo-French pact of 1916 put 
yria in the French zone of infiuence. The 
League of Nations gave France a mandate 
over Syria after World War I, but the 
French were forced to put down several 
nationalist uprisings. In 1980, France rec- 
ognized Syria as an independent republic, 
, still subject to the mandate. After 
jonalist demonstrations in 1939, the 
fench high commissioner suspended the 
_ Syrian constitution. In 1941 British and 
Free. French forces invaded Syria to elimi- 
nate Vichy control. During the rest of 
World War II, Syria was an Allied base. 
Again in 1945, nationalist demonstrations 
‘broke into actual fighting, and British 
ops had to restore order. Syrian forces 
series of reverses while participating 
n the Arab invasion of Palestine in 1948. 
government was overthrown March 30, 
9, in an Army coup d’état led by Husni 
im, who was confirmed in office as 
sident in a national referendum held 
ne 25, 1949. On Aug. 14, Zayim was over- 
1 and executed by a group of military 
°s who installed a coalition cabinet. 
stituent assembly was elected on Noy. 
1949, to draft a new constitution. 


RNMENT AND DEFENSE. Prior to 
coup d’état of March, 1949, Syria had 
nicameral legislature popularly elected 
four years by male citizens over 20. 
‘premier and cabinet exercised execu- 
power; the president, elected by the 
sgislature, served a five-year term. Latakia 


- SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. | 


in the northwest and Jebel Druze : 
south are part of Syria but have consider- 
able autonomy. The Syrian army is o 
ganized around a cadre of troupes spéciales 
transferred from French to Syrian juris- 
diction in Aug., 1945. > 


Fy 


Primary education is compulsory. In 1947 
Syria had 1,122 primary schools with an 

enroliment of 159,268, and 69 secondary — 
schools with 13,485 pupils. There is a uni- 
versity at Damascus. Syria’s mutually dis- 

trustful religions and sects are a serious 

weakness. 


Agriculture and animal breeding are the - 
main industries. Only half the land is 
arable, and only a third is actually culti- 
vated. Most crops require irrigation. In — 
1948 Syria grew 550,000 metric tons of 
wheat and 260,000 tons of barley; other — 
leading crops include sorghum, olives, cot- — 
ton, grapes, lentils and tobacco. Stock-— 
raising is important among nomads. and 
semi-nomads, 4 


Exports from Syria (and Lebanon) ine 
1949 totaled 111,104,000 Syrian-Lebanese — 
pounds. Imports were £SL516,188,000. Chief — 
exports were wheat and flour (24%), silk ‘ 
and cotton textiles (11%), wool and olive — 
oil. Principal customers were Iraq (20%), 
Jordan (19%) and Italy (11%); chief sup- — 
pliers, the U. S. (23%), Britain (21%) and 
France (13%). 


In 1946 Syria had 3,966 miles of highway 
and (1948) 531 miles of railway. 4 


The Syrian budget for 1949 balanced at 
£5131,000,000. ——, 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Coastal 
Syria is a narrow plain. Back of that isa 
range of coastal mountains, and still far-— 
ther inland is a steppe area. In the east is 
the Syrian Desert, and in the southeast 
next to Jordan is the Jebel Druze Range. 
The climate is subtropical, with rainfall 
averaging 50 inches on the coastal range 
but diminishing to less than four inches 
in parts of the desert. Summer tempera- 
tures at Aleppo ‘range from about 75° at 
night to 100° during the day; winter 
temperatures, from freezing to 50°. 

4 


Thailand (Siam) (Kingdom) 
(Muang Thai) 


Principal cities (census 1947); 
(Krung Thep), 827,290 
port); Khonkaen, 590,664 (trading 


_ Mai, 534,623 (rice, teak); Chieng 
476,118 (northern trading center). 
fonetary unit: Baht. : 

Languages: Thai (Siamese), Chinese. 

_ Religions (census 1947): Buddhist, 89%; 

Moslem, 4%; Christian and others, 7%. 


* Including about 2,500,000 of Chinese descent born 
in Siam, 


HISTORY. The Siamese first began moving 
down into their present homeland from 
the Asiatic continent in the 6th century 

_ AD., and by the end of the 18th century 
ruled most of the western portion. During 
the next 400 years the Siamese fought 
sporadically with the Cambodians to the 
east and the Burmese to the west. The 
British obtained recognition of paramount 
interest in Siam in 1824, and in 1896 an 
Anglo-French accord guaranteed Siamese 
independence. In 1909 Siam renounced 
claims to suzerainty over four Malayan 
states in return for almost complete ces- 
sation of British interference in Siamese 
internal affairs. Siam declared war on the 
Central Powers in 1917. 


A coup on June 24, 1932, changed the 
absolute monarchy into a representative 
government with universal suffrage. Thus 
shorn of much power, King Prajadhipok 
abdicated in March, 1935, in favor of his 
nephew, Prince Ananda Mahidol. After five 
hours of token resistance on Dec. 8, 1941, 
Siam yielded to Japanese occupation and 
became one of the springboards in World 
War II for the Japanese campaign against 
Malaya. After the fall of its pro-Japanese 
puppet government in July, 1944, Siam 
pursued a policy of passive resistance 
against the Japanese, and on Aug. 16, 1945, 
after the Japanese surrender, Siam repu- 
diated the declarations of war it had made 
against Britain and the U. S. in 1942. 


By a treaty signed with Britain and In- 
dia Jan. 1, 1946, Siam renounced all war- 
time acquisitions of Malayan territory and 
agreed that no canal linking the Gulf of 
Siam with the Indian Ocean would be cut 
across Siamese territory without British 
concurrence. A Franco-Siamese agreement 
of Nov. 17, 1946, provided for the return 
to Indo-China of a border area ceded to 
Siam by Vichy France in 1941. 


Luang Pibul Songgram, prime minister 
during the Japanese occupation, seized 
power in a bloodless coup on Nov. 9, 1947, 
and although his party was defeated in 
elections for the Constituent Assembly on 
Jan, 29, 1948, he retained power and was 
designated premier on Apr. 15, 1948. 


On May 11, 1949, the name Thailand, 
under which the country was known dur- 
ing World War II, was readopted in place 
of Siam. King Rama IX, who was born Dec, 
5, 1927, second son of Prince Mahidol of 
Songkhla, succeeded to the Siamese throne 
on June 9, 1946, when his brother, King 

_ Ananda Mahidol, died of a gunshot wound. 


~ GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Thail 


and 
is a constitutional hereditary monarchy. 
Under the constitution promulgated on 
March 23, 1949 to replace that of 1946, 

there is a bicameral legislature, with an 

upper house of 100 members appointed by 
the king and a lower house of 121 popu- 
larly-elected members. During the king’s 
minority or absence, his powers are exer- ; 
cised by a regent who appoints the prime 
minister, whose cabinet must have the 
confidence of the legislature. Ie 


The 1937 defense act made military serv- 
ice compulsory for a period of two ye 
between the ages of 18 and 30. The arm: 
had 30,000 regulars in 1940, and there was 
@ fair-sized air force. On Jan. 1, 1950, the 
navy had 4 coast-defense ships, 2 sloops, 
2 corvettes, 1 destroyer, 4 submarines, 10 
torpedo boats and other small craft. Se 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Buddhist monasteries throughout Thailand 
control most of the elementary education 
in rural districts. In 1942 there were 19,- 
743 primary and secondary schools with 
2,620,207 pupils. The two universities had 
an enrollment of 11,525 students in 1937, 
the last year for which figures are avail- 
able. oe 
Almost 90 per cent’ of the population — 
work at agriculture. Rice (1949: 5,630,000 
metric tons) is the principal crop, the st: 
ple food and the leading export. It is 
basis of Thailand’s whole economy and the 
key to its prosperity. Next most importar 
is rubber (exports 1949:. 125,400 short 


and soybeans. Livestock, poor in quality 
and quantity, is used mainly for haulin . 


cept for native handicraft and food ‘proc- 
essing. Domestic business is largely con- 
trolled by Chinese. ane 


Exports in 1948 amounted to 2,020,0 
000 baht; imports, to 1,'72'7,000,000 b 
Chief exports were rice (55%), ru 
(18%) and tin (5%). Leading custom: 
were Malaya and Singapore (33%), tl 
U.S. (18%) and India (12%); leading s 
pliers, Hong Kong (22%), the U.S. (2 
and Malaya and Singapore (12%). ae - 

There are good water routes which h: 
dle about 80 per cent of all internal traffic. 
Bangkok, the chief port, 25 miles up t C 
Chaupaya River from the Gulf of Sia 
handles about 80 per cent of the fo 
trade. Railways under government owner- 
ship total 2,032 miles, and in 1946 th 
were about 3,900 miles of highway. 
14 international airlines using its facili 
in 1948, Bangkok is rapidly a ea 
hub of commercial aviation in south 
Asia. Domestic route mileage in 19: 
2,700. VA 

The 1949 budget estimated expen 


024,000 baht. The public debt on Dec. 31, 
1948, included an internal loan of 332,475,- 
000 baht, an external loan of £1,915,095, 
upee credits of 44,296,439 and war sur- 
lus credits of U. S. $9,629,406. 


There are small deposits of many impor- 
tant minerals, and some precious stones. 
Only tin, gold, tungsten and salt are in 
ommercial production. Tin output in 1940 
was 20,841 tons (10% of the world total), 
out production was only 7,920 metric tons 
in 1949. ; 


Almost 70 per cent of Thailand’s total 
and area is forested. Teak, the main for- 
t product, covers over one-third of this 
ea, Chiefly in the northern hill country. 
oduction in 1948 was about 65,000 tons. 
her forest products are thingan wood, 
mwood, ebony, rattan and sticklac. 


_ Fisheries, both ocean and river, ordi- 
iarily rank second to agriculture in prod- 
ict value. The average catch of 40,000 tons 
neludes mainly mackerel, as well as an- 
Ovies, mollusks and shellfish. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Thailand, 
bout three-fourths the size of Texas, sup- 
S most of its population in the central 
vial plain which is drained by the 
shaupaya River and tributaries. The cli- 
mate is monsoonal, but the full force of 
1@ monsoons is broken by the western 
: mtier hills. Rainfall decreases from 
south to north. Humidity is always high, 
but temperatures fall as low as 40° in the 
November-February cool season. Inland 


Trieste 


Territory under U. N. protection) 
1; 293 square miles. 

ation (est. 1949): 345,000 (Italian, 
Slovene and Croat, 10%; others, 


er square mile: 1,177.5. 


city (census 1936): Trieste, 


iry unit: Lira, Yugoslav dinar. 
on: Predominantly Roman Catho- 


anguages: Italian and Slovene (offi- 
, Croat. 

al point of Big Power dispute during 
) treaty negotiations, the tiny Free 
tory of Trieste on the northeastern 
ic took existence on Sept. 15, 1947. 
t Russia had backed Yugoslav claims 
| the whole Istrian peninsula, including 
ort of Trieste, an ideal sea outlet for 
-dominated Danubia. The U. 8S. and 
1 Opposed these claims. A French 


at 1,598,022,000 baht and revenue at 1,598,- 


compromise was adopted which ga . 
slavia the predominantly Italian cities of 
western Istria, including the Pola naval — 
base; from the other predominantly Italian — 
parts, consisting of the city and surround- 
ing territory of Trieste, the Free Territory F 
was formed under U. N. protection. i, 


The territory formed part of Austria — 
(Trieste from 1382) before World War TI, 
and Trieste became the strategic port of & 
central Europe and outlet for the trade of — 
the Danube basin. By the treaty of Rapallo — 
(Noy. 12, 1920) between Italy and Yuge- I 3 
slavia, the territory along with all of Istria 
went to Italy as part of “Italia irredenta.” 
After the German collapse early in May, 
1945, Tito’s Yugoslav forces occupied the 
territory, determined to unite it with 
Yugoslavia, By an agreement of June 9, 
1945, most of the area (197 sq. mi.) was 
put under temporary. Yugoslav administra- 
tion, but a smaller part (96 sq. mi.), in- 
cluding Trieste, was placed under Allied a 
control. 


The governor of the Free Territory, who 
cannot be an Italian or Yugoslay national, — 
is appointed by the United Nations Secur- — 
ity Council for a term of five years, after — 
consultation with the Italian and Yugo- 
slay governments. Legislative authority is 
vested in a popularly elected unicameral 
Assembly. The Council has not yet reached — 
agreement on the choice of a governor; — 
hence the territory is still administered by — 
Anglo-U. 8. and Yugoslav forces within 
the two zones defined by the peace treaty. 
The Yugoslav zone has virtually been in- 
corporated into Yugoslavia. 


On March 20, 1948, the U. S., Great Brit- 
ain and France jointly proposed the return 
of Trieste to Italy. Yugoslavia countered — 
with an offer to yield Trieste if Italy in 
turn would give up the city of Gorizia, but _ 
the Italian government refused. 


Turkey (Republic) 


(Tiirkiye Ciimhuriyeti) 
Area: 296,185 square miles. 
Population (est. 1949): 19,623,000 (Turk- 

ish, 94%; Greek, 2.2%; Bulgarian, 1.4%; 

Yugoslavian, .9%; others, 1.5%).* 
Density per square mile: 66.3. 

' President: Celal Bayar. 
Premier: Adnan Menderes, 
Principal cities (census 1945): Istanbul 

(formerly Constantinople) 845,316 (chief 4 

port, commercial center); Smyrna (Izmir), 

200,088 (seaport); Ankara (Angora), 227,- 

505 (capital); Adana (Seyhan), 100,367 

(agricultural center); Brusa, 86,021 (silk, 

carpets) ; Eskisehir, 80,096 (trading center). 
Monetary unit: Turkish pound. p> 
Languages: Turkish, Greek, Bulgarian 

Pian: Mohammedan, 98.6%; othe 
* ‘O- 

* 1935, by place of birth. 


‘¥Y. Successor to the once great 
( nan Empire, Turkey is a nation of 
‘striking contrasts ranging from the multi- 
racial metropolis of Istanbul to the dreary 
ranges of Anatolia. It has made marked 
advances toward modernization and West- 
ernization under the original impetus of 
the national hero, the late Kemal Atattirk. 


The Ottoman Turks first appeared in 
the early 13th century a.p. Under the lead- 
_ership of their aggressive sultans, they 
- gradually spread their hegemony over most 
of the Near East and the Balkans, captur- 
ing Constantinople in 1453 and storming 
Yi the gates of Vienna in the 17th century. 
_ At the height of its power, the Empire 
stretched from the Persian Gulf to the 
frontiers of Poland and from the shores of 
the Caspian Sea to Oran in Algeria. 


The defeat of the Turkish navy at Le- 
panto in 1571 by the Holy League and of 
' Turkish forces besieging Vienna in 1683 
portended the decline of Ottoman power, 
reducing Turkey to the status of a pawn 
in Europe’s political maneuvers. Russia 
moved into the Balkans in the 18th cen- 
tury and made herself official protector of 
the Balkan Christians. Fear of a Russian 
drive on Constantinople prompted England 
and France to declare war on Russia, and 
the Crimean War (1853-56) followed. As 
a@ result of the Russo-Turkish war (1877— 
78), Bulgaria became practically independ- 
ent, and Rumania and Serbia threw off 
their nominal allegiance to the sultan. Fur- 
ther defeats were suffered by Turkey in a 
war with Italy (1911-12) and in the Bal- 
kan Wars (1912-13). Meanwhile, a revolt 
led by the Young Turks, an organization 
of youthful liberals, had forced the abdi- 
cation of Sultan Abdul-Hamid in 1909 and 
established a constitutional regime. 


On Aug. 2, 1914, at the outbreak of 
World War I, a secret alliance was signed 
between Germany and Turkey, whose army 
was advised by a German military mission, 
and in September the Allies declared war 
on Turkey. Turkish forces successfully de- 
fended the strategic Dardanelles, but Brit- 
ish forces seized Palestine, Mesopotamia 
and Syria; and the Hejaz revolted. By 1918 
Allied forces held the territory along the 
Dardanelles and the Bosporus, and later 
Greek forces occupied Smyrna and vicinity. 


In 1919 the new Nationalist party, 
headed by Mustafa Kemal, was organized 
to resist the Allied occupation, and in 1920 
a National Assembly elected Mustafa Ke- 
mal president of both the assembly and 
the government. Under his leadership, the 
Nationalist government was recognized by 
foreign powers, the Greeks were driven out 
of Smyrna, and other Allied forces were 
withdrawn. The present Turkish bound- 
aries (with the exception of Alexandretta, 
ceded to Turkey by France in 1939) were 
_ fixed by the Treaty of Lausanne (1923) 


latter won 408 seats in the assembl 


‘and later negotiations. The caliphate and 


sultanate were separated and the sultanate 
abolished on Oct. 1, 1922. On Oct. 29, 1923, 
Turkey formally became a republic with 
Mustafa Kemal, who took the name of 
Kemal Atatiirk, as its first president, He 
carried out an extensive program of re- 
form, modernization and industrialization. 

The Montreux Convention (1936) abro- 
gated a number of provisions of the Treaty 
of Lausanne relating to the Straits and 
authorized Turkey to fortify the former 
demilitarized zone. Turkey was given sole 
responsibility for the defense of the area. 
On Aug. 7, 1946, Soviet Russia proposed in 
a note to Turkey that defense of the 
Straits be made a joint Turkish-Soviet 
responsibility under a revision of the Mon- 
treux Convention, but the proposal was 
opposed by both Britain and the U. S., ¢ 
well as by Turkey. : ce 


General Ismet Inénti was elected to suc 
ceed Kemal Atatiirk on the latter’s death 
in 19388 and was re-elected in 1939, 194 
and 1946, but was defeated in 1950 az 
succeeded by Celal Bayar. On Oct. 19, 1939, 
& mutual assistance pact was concluded 
with Britain and France. Turkey followed 
@ neutral course during most of World 
War II, but on Aug. 2, 1944, she broke 
off relations with Germany, and on Jan. 
3, 1945, with Japan: On Feb. 23, 1945, she 
declared war on Germany and Japan, 
took no active part in the conflict. 
the abrogation of the Soviet-Turkish ‘= 
aggression pact in March, 1945, Turke 
was subjected to Soviet pressure for 
Share in the control of the Dardanel 
To assist Turkey in effecting moder: 
tion necessary for the preservation of 
national integrity, the U. S. in 1947 agr 
to advance $100,000,000, all of which W: f 
be used for the armed forces or to a les 
extent for economic projects directly 
lated to Turkish defense. Turkey has 
received aid under the European Recoy. 
Program. ey, 
GOVERNMENT. The constitution, — 
amended in 1937, defines the Turkish stai 
as “republican, nationalist, populist 
tist, secular, and revolutionary.” The 
dent is chosen from the deputies o 
National Assembly; his term of offic 
identical with the life of each Assem 
The 487 members of the Assembl 
elected by universal suffrage for a term of 
four years. According to the consti’ 
the Assembly exercises the executive pow 
through the president and Council of Mi 
isters (cabinet) appointed by him. I 
at any time control the actions of th 
ernment and at any time dismiss it. — 

The Republican People’s party, v 
had been in power since 1923, was o 
whelmingly defeated in free elections 
May 14, 1950, by the Democratic party. T! 


wi 


564 


ple’s party 69, National party 1, independ- 
ents 9, Centralization is the basis of the 
governmental system. The pre-republic ju- 
dicial system, based on Sunni Moslem law, 
was replaced in 1926 by a new system based 
on the Swiss civil code. 


DEFENSE. Military service is compulsory 
from 20 to 45; the initial training period 
is three years. The strength of the army, 
mobilized since 198), is about 650,000. 
Large purchases of modern matériel were 
made during World War II, and additional 
' armaments were received from the U. S. in 
1947-50. The air force, under the direct 
control of the Turkish General Staff, had a 
strength of about 1,050 planes in 1947. The 
navy has 1 battle cruiser, 12 fleet destroy- 
ers and 10 submarines, in addition to 
smaller craft, including a number of 
former U. S. and British minesweepers. 


EDUCATION. Elementary education is 
nominally obligatory from 7 to 16. In 1948 
there were about 15,000 primary schools 
with 1,500,000 pupils, and 351 secondary 
schools with enrollment of 96,900. There 
were 34 institutions of higher learning 
with 26,000 students in 1948. The Latin 
alphabet replaced the Arabic script in 1928. 


AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY. Agricul- 
ture is the principal economic activity, en- 
gaging about 65 per cent of the popula- 
tion. Only about 20 per cent of the land is 
under cultivation, but the government has 
made great efforts to modernize and im- 
prove farming. The most important cash 
crop is tobacco (1948: 74,000 metric tons) 
with the best quality coming from the 
Pontic coast near Samsun and also from 
Bafra, Sinop and Trebizond. Cotton (1949: 
97,000 metric tons, ginned) is grown in the 
south of Asia Minor while figs come ex- 
clusively from the Smyrna region. Princi- 
pal grain crops, with 1949 production in 
metric tons, are wheat, 2,495,000; barley, 
4,282,000; oats, 237,000; and corn, 690,000. 
Turkey is a leading exporter of olive oil; 
the Brusa region and the Ionian coast are 
the principal areas of cultivation. Opium 
poppies are grown in the Smyrna, Malatia 
and Tokat regions. 


Turkey is rich in livestock. The most 
important animal is the goat, of which 


_ there were 18,558,000 in 1948, including 


the valuable Angora which thrives on the 
uplands of the plateau. There were also 
10,279,000 cattle, 1,164,000 horses, 1,'711,- 


000 asses and 25,840,000 sheep in 1949. Wool 


production in that year was 32,000 metric 
tons. 


In 1941 Turkey had 1,052 industrial es- 
tablishments. Staple industries have been 
established in iron, steel, textiles, paper, 
glass, sugar and cement. A large propor- 
tion of the factories are government-op- 
erated. Istanbul is the major industrial 
area, 


Information Please Almonee 


TRADE. Turkey’s foreign trade was as fol- 
lows, in millions of Turkish pounds: 


as 1947 1948 1949 
Exports 625.2 551.0 693.9 
Imports 685.0 770.1 812.6 


Principal customers in 1949 were West- 
ern Germany (16%), the U.S. (14%), Brit- 
ain (12%) and Czechoslovakia (8%). Lead- 
ing suppliers were the U. S. (20%), Britain 
(17%), Czechoslovakia (8%) and France 
(5%). Chief exports were tobacco (37%), 
raw cotton (10%), sultanas and nuts; 
leading imports, machinery, iron and steel 
and fuel and oil. 


COMMUNICATIONS AND FINANCE. In 
1948 Turkey had a merchant fleet of 241,- 
000 gross tons, The total length of rail- 
Ways (1948) was 4,652 miles, all state- 
owned. Highway mileage in that year was 
26,536. 


Governmental expenditure and revenue 
estimates for the fiscal year beginning 
Mar. 1, 1950, were £1T1,487,208,563 and 
£T1,313,269,563, respectively, The public 
debt on Nov, 30, 1949, was £T2,133,000,000. 


MINERALS AND FORESTS. Turkey’s rich 
mineral resources are still comparatively 
unexploited. Deposits of copper in the 
large field at Arghana, near the Iraq-Syr- 
ian frontier, have been estimated at 1,600,- 
000 tons (1948 output: 11,000 metric tons). 
Turkey is also relatively rich in coal, with 
large deposits in the Eregli region on the 
Pontic coast some 150 miles from Istanbul 
(1948 output: 4,022,000 tons). A virtual 
world monopoly is enjoyed in meerschaum, 
found in the Eskisehir district. Other im- 
portant minerals include chrome, manga- 
nese ore, emery and antimony. 


Nearly nine per cent of the total area of 
Turkey in Asia is forest land, covering 
25,419 square miles. A large proportion of 
Eastern Thrace is also under forest, coy- 
ering 1,648 square miles. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Turkey is 
divided into two natural areas by the his- 
toric waterway formed by the Dardanelles, 
the Sea of Marmara and the Bosporus. 
Turkey in Europe comprises an area about 
equal to the state of Massachusetts, It is 
hilly country drained by the Maritsa River 
and its tributaries. Almost all the popula- 
tion is concentrated in and near the two 
important towns, Istanbul (Constantino- 
ple) and Edirne (Adrianople). Turkey in 
Asia, or Anatolia, about the sizc of Texas, 
is roughly a rectangle in shape with its 
short sides on the east and west. Its center 
is a treeless plateau rimmed by moun- 
tains. Along the seacoast the elevation 
drops steeply to a wooded plain some 75 
miles wide. On the land frontiers, the belt 
of forest clothes the foothills of the Tau- 
Tamare ou ane and the Armenian high- 
ands. 


< 


___-while the eastern plateau exhibits a tran- 


\ 


from Antioch to the Dar- 


_danelles the climate is Mediterranean, 


with rainy winters and dry summers. 


_. Thence to the Bosporus it is transitional 
at 


to the type of climate with heavy year- 
round rainfall. Semitropical fruits and tea 
may be grown in the region beyond Trebi- 
zond on the Black Sea. The western pla- 
teau. has a harsh steppe climate, with cold 
winters, hot summers and scanty rainfall, 


sition from steppe to alpine climate. Is- 
tanbul has a mean annual temperature of 
57° (maximum 99°, minimum 17°) and 
average yearly rainfall of 28.3 inches. Rain 


__ falls approximately one day out of three. 
24 
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Union of Soviet Socialist 


Republics 
Area (est.): 8,473,444 square miles* 
(8,173,666 in 1938). 
Population (est. 1945): 192,900,000* 


(170,467,186 be eat ed census) (Great Rus- 
sian, 58.4%; rainian, 16.6%; Byelorus- 
sian, 3.1%; Uzbek, 2.9%; Tartars, 2.5%; 
Kazakhs, 1.8%; Armenian, Azerbaijani, 
Georgian, each 1.3% ; more than 100 others, 
10.8%). 

Density per square mile: 24.9.* 

Chairman of Presidium of Supreme 
Council: Nikolai M. Shvernik. 

Premier: Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin. 
_ Principal cities (census 1939): Moscow, 
4,137,018 (capital); Leningrad, 3,191,304 
(industrial center, shipbuilding); Kiev, 
846,293 (industrial center, erooniss Khar- 
kov, 833,432 (iron and steel, coal); Baku, 
809,347 (oil center, Azerbaijan); Gorki, 
644,116 (iron and steel); Odessa (1937), 
604,223 (chief Black Sea port); Tashkent, 
585,005 (textiles, tobacco); Tiflis (Tbilisi), 
519,175 (building materials, leather); Ros- 
tov on Don, 510,253 (grain, shipbuilding). 

Monetary unit: Rouble. 

Languages: See Population. 

Religions: Russian Orthodox (predomi- 
nant), Mohammedan, Roman Catholic, 
Jewish, Lutheran. 

* Including acquisitions since 1939. 


HISTORY. With an area almost three 
times that of the U. 8. and a population 
perhaps one and one-half times larger, the 
vast Soviet Union has risen in 30 years 
from a war-stricken agricultural state torn 
by internecine strife to a great industrial- 
agricultural federation holding a place 
second only to that of the U. S. in world 
power. A police state with a government- 
owned economy directed by a small Com- 
munist minority, the Union successfully 
absorbed mighty German attacks in 
1941-42 and rebounded to drive back into 
Germany itself. | . 

: After the war, with its eastern European 
satellites drawn together into a solid bloc 
in opposition to the western democracies, 
the Soviet Union launched a full-scale po- 


great variety of climate. 
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Rulers of Russia Since 1462 


Born Reigned 
Ivan III the. Great? 1440 1462-1505 — 
Basil III? 1479 1505-1533 ~ 
Ivan IV the Terrible? 1530 1533-1584 
Theodore I 1557 1584-1598 — 
Boris Godunov c.1551 1598-1605 — 
Theodore II 1589 1605-160 
Demetrius I? ? [ 
Basil IV Shuiski ? 
“Time of Troubles” ¢ 
Michael Romanoy® 1596 
Alexis I 1629 
Theodore III 1656 
Ivan Vé& 1666 
Peter I the Great® 1672 1682-172 
Catherine I c.1684 1725-172" 
Peter II 1715 ] 
Anna 1693 
Ivan VI 1740 
Elizabeth 1709 
Peter III 1728 
Catherine II the Great 1729 
Paul I 1754 
Alexander I 1777 
Nicholas I 1796 1825-1855 
Alexander II 1818 1855-1881 
Alexander III 1845 E 
Nicholas IT 1868 


PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT 


Prince Georgi Lvov Gi 
1917— 


(premier) 1861 
Alexander Kerensky P 
(premier) 1881 1917-1917 
U.S.S.R. a 
Nikolai! Lenin (premier) 1870 1917-1924 
Joseph Stalin (premier)? 1879 


1 Grand Duke of Muscovy. 
raberbie tsar of Russia; had himself crowned as 
. 7 
3 Also known as Pseudo-Demetrius. His origin is 
scure. He claimed to be Ivan IV's youngest son, 
merius, who had been murdered in 1591. Demetr: 
conquered Moscow in 1605 but was killed in 1606. 
1607-12, two other men, posing as Demetrius, attem| 
to capture Moscow but failed. 
4 During this period, the throne remained empty. 
5 First of the Romanov line, which lasted until tj 
Russian Revolution. Michael was the grandnephew 


Ivan IV. 
a 6 ee jointly until 1689, at which time Ivan V 
eposed. 
? As General Secretary of the Communist Party, S 
was actual head of the Soviet Union from 1924-4 
1941, he became premier. 


litical offensive against the non-Con 
nist world, particularly the United Ss 
and Great Britain. 


Efforts to discredit Anglo-U, 8. infil 
were initially a failure. The western p 
countered the Soviet blockade of Bel 
with a highly effective “air-lift,” 
pleted the unification of western Ger1 
and went on to unite all of west 
Europe (except Spain) into a sol 
of opposition to Communist ager 
through the vehicle of the North 
Pact. Nevertheless, there has been n 


} 


+ 
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cation of a change in Soviet plans or aims, 
‘and the Korean war was interpreted by 
many in 1950 as the start of widespread 
Communist military aggression to supple- 
ment the political “cold war.” Evidence of 
‘an atomic explosion in the Soviet Union in 
the summer of 1949 was reported by Presi- 
dent Truman on Sept. 23, 1949. 


The recorded history of Russia begins 
with the perhaps legendary figure of the 
“Viking Rurik, who according to tradition 
came to Russia in a.D. 862 and founded the 
first Russian dynasty in Novgorod. The 
various tribes were united by the spread 
of Christianity in the 10th and ilth cen- 
turies; Vladimir “the Saint” was converted 
in 988, During the 11th century the grand 
dukes of Kiev held such centralizing power 
as existed. In 1240 Kiev was destroyed by 
the Mongols, and the Russian territory was 
split into numerous smaller dukedoms, out 
of which three large centers emerged— 
Galicia, Moscow and Novgorod. The early 
dukes of Moscow extended their domin- 
ions through their office of tribute collec- 
tor for the Mongols. 

In the late 15th century, Ivan III, the 
reigning duke, acquired the rival king- 
doms of Noygorod and Tver and threw off 
the Mongol yoke. Ivan IV, the Terrible 
(1533-84), first Muscovite duke to assume 
the title of tsar, is considered to have 
founded the Russian State. He crushed the 
power of rival princes and boyars (great 
land-owners), but Russia remained largely 
medieval until the reign of Peter the Great 
(1682-1725), grandson of the first Roma- 
noy tsar, Michael (1613-45). Peter effected 
extensive reforms aimed at Westernization, 
and through his defeat of Charles XII of 
Sweden at the Battle of Poltava (1709), 
he extended Russia's boundaries to the 
west. Catherine the Great (1762-96) con- 
tinued Peter’s Westernization program and 
also expanded Russian territory, acquiring 
the Crimea and part of Poland. During 

he reign of Alexander I (1801-25), Na- 
oleon’s attempt to subdue Russia was 
defeated (1812-13), and new territory was 
gained, including Finland (1809) and Bes- 
Sarabia (1812). Alexander was the origi- 
nator of the Holy Alliance which crushed 
for a time Europe’s rising liberal move- 
ment. Between the Napoleonic Wars and 
World War I, a few reforms were intro- 
duced, but the autocratic power of the 
tsars remained unchanged. 

During the reign of Alexander II 
(1855-81), Russia’s borders were pushed to 
the Pacific and into central Asia. Serfdom 
was abolished in 1861, but heavy restric- 
tions were imposed on the emancipated 
class. Revolutionary strikes following Rus- 
sia’s defeat in the war with Japan forced 
Nicholas II (1894-1917) to grant a repre- 
sentative national body (Duma), elected 
by narrowly limited suffrage. It met for 
the first time in 1906, Nicholas continued 


Peres A, 


¢ ee era 
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in his reactionary course, however, and the 
overwhelmingly liberal Duma had little or 
no influence in the government. 


World War I demonstrated the corrupt- 
ness and inefficlency of the tsarist regime, 
although the call of patriotism held the 
poorly equipped army together for a time. 
Disorders broke out in Petrograd (now 
Leningrad) in March, 1917, and, following 
the winning over of the Petrograd garri- 
son, the revolution was in full swing. 
Nicholas was forced to abdicate under 
pressure from the Duma and was later 
killed by the revolutionists. A provisional 
government was formed, composed of both 
conservative and radical elements. This 
government, under the successive premier- 
ships of Prince Lvov and Alexander Keren- 
sky, a Menshevik or moderate socialist, 
soon lost ground to the radical or Bolshe- 
vik wing of the Socialist Democratic Labor 
Party. Finally, on Noy. 7, 1917, came the 
Second Revolution, engineered by Nikolai 
Lenin and Leon Trotsky and their small 
but well-disciplined Bolshevik following in 
the Petrograd Soviet. The government was 
turned over the next day to the Congress 
of Soviets (councils of soldiers, peasants 
and workers), which vested the govern- 
ment in a Council of People’s Commissars 
with Lenin as premier and Trotsky as for- 
eign minister. The humiliating Treaty of 
Brest-Litovsk (March 3, 1918) concluded 
the war with Germany, but civil war and 
intervention by foreign powers prevented 
the new Communist government from 
gaining control of all Russia until 1920. 
A brief war with Poland in 1920 resulted 
in Russian defeat and withdrawal. 


On July 6, 1923, the vast territory under 
Soviet rule—previously an inchoate mass 
whose constituent parts were changing 
constantly—became the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics, formed by the union 
of the Russian S.F.S.R. and the Ukrainian, 
Byelorussian and Transcaucasian S.S.R.’s. 


The sudden death of Lenin (Jan. 21, 
1924) precipitated an intraparty struggle 
between the group led by Joseph Stalin, 
general secretary of the party, and the op- 
position, led by Trotsky, which favored not 
only swifter socialization at home but fo- 
mentation of revolution abroad. In 1927, 
Trotsky and other opposition leaders were 
expelled from the party and exiled. The 
first Five-Year Plan (1928-32) called for 
gradual, progressive increase in industrial 
and agricultural production. Its collectivi- 
zation program was opposed by the Ku- 
laks, or wealthier: peasants, who were vig- 
orously suppressed. Purges carried out in 
1936-38 removed many prominent leaders 
of the Revolution and high-ranking army 
Officers, ; 


Soviet foreign policy—first featured by 
friendship with Germany and antagonism 
toward England and France and then, 


ter Hitler’s rise to power in 1938, by par- 
ticipation in the League of Nations and an 
 anti-Fascist program—took another abrupt 
turn on Aug. 24, 1939, with the signing of 
a Soviet-German nonaggression pact. Ter- 
of ritory seized from Poland (Sept., 1939) be- 
1g came part of the Ukrainian and Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R.’s; that secured from Finland 
at the conclusion of the Finnish war of 
1989-40, part of the Karelian S.S.R. set up 
_ March 31, 1940; that secured from Ru- 

mania (Bessarabia and northern Buko- 
rd vina), part of the Moldavian S.S.R. set up 
Aug. 2, 1940; and finally the formerly in- 
dependent states of Estonia, Latvia and 
— KLithuania, occupied in June, 1940, were 
_ absorbed into the U.S.S.R. as the 14th, 
. 15th and 16th Soviet Republics. The latter 
annexations have not been recognized by 
the United States, Britain, or the majority 
of other nations. 


Immediately following the German at- 
tack (June 22, 1941), all necessary powers 
7. for the defense of the state were vested in 
_ the State Defense Council headed by Sta- 
Jin, who had taken over the post of pre- 
mier on May 6. The Germans quickly 
- seized approximately 500,000 square miles 
of Soviet territory, but Soviet forces re- 
sisted stubbornly, aided by increasing 
amounts of matériel from the U. S. and 
Britain. The great Soviet counteroffensive 
din the Stalingrad area (Nov., 1942-Feb., 
1943) marked the turning point. Soviet 
troops gradually pushed the Nazis back 
and unleashed their final great offensive 
on Jan. 12, 1945. The nonaggression pact 
with Japan (1941) was denounced in April, 
1945, and, following the declaration of war 
on Japan (Aug. 8, 1945), Soviet Far East- 
ern forces quickly occupied Manchuria, 
' Karafuto and the Kuriles. 


After the end of the war, the fourth 
Five-Year Plan was launched in Sept., 
1945, with emphasis on the expansion of 
heavy industry. 


GOVERNMENT. Under the constitution of 
1936, the Soviet Union is “a Socialist State 

of Workers and Peasants’ whose highest 
organ is the Supreme Council of the Un- 
_ jon, which exercises legislative authority. 
It consists of two co-equal Houses—the 
Council of Nationalities, in which each 
constituent republic has 25 representa- 
tives, each autonomous republic 11, each 
autonomous oblast five, and each national 
okrug one (total 657); and the Council of 
the Union, elected on a nationwide basis 
with one representative for each 300,000 
_ of population (total membership 671). All 
_ representatives are elected for four-year 
_ terms; the last election was held on Mar. 
12, 1950. Elections amount to a blanket 
endorsement (or rejection) of a single list 
of candidates already nominated by the 
Communist Party, youth organizations, 
_ collective farms and trade unions, The only 


election in the Western sense of the word — 
takes place in the selection of the nominees — 
by these groups. All citizens over the age — 
of 18 are enfranchised. 2 


The Presidium of the Supreme Council — 
acts as a directive body between the Ses-— 
sions of the Supreme Council. It has a 
chairman (sometimes referred to as the . 
Soviet president), 16 vice chairmen (one — 
for each constituent republic), a secretary 
and 24 members, all elected by the Su- 
preme Council, 


The highest executive and administ: 
tive power is exercised by the Council 
Ministers (formerly People’s Commissars’ 
appointed by the Supreme Council anc 
headed by a chairman (premier) and 
vice chairmen. It issues decrees and exec 
tive orders on the basis of laws in oper 
tion and supervises their execution. Thi 
administrative machinery is necessarily 
vast and complicated, since it is responsi- — 
ble not only for the ordinary administra-_ 
tive functions of government, but also for 
the operation of state-owned enterprises, F 


The 16 constituent republics of the Un- 
jon are as follows: the Russian Soviet 
Federated Socialist Republic (capital: 
Moscow) covering about 80 per cent of t 
total area; the Ukrainian S.S.R. (Kiev); 
Byelorussian S.S.R. (Minsk); ‘ 
§.S.R. (Erivan); Azerbaijan S.S.R. (Baku); 
Georgian S.S.R. (Tiflis); 
(AshKhabad); Uzbek S.S.R. 
Tadzhik S.S.R. (Stalinabad); 
S.5.R. (Alma Ata); Kirghiz 
(Frunze); Karelo-Finnish S.S.R. 
zavodsk); Moldavian S.S.R. 
Lithuanian S.S.R. (Vilnius); 1143 
8.5.R. (Tallinn) and Latvian S.S.R. (Riga). 


Postwar territorial acquisitions include 
the Carpatho-Ukraine (12,617 sq. mi. b= 
tained from Czechoslovakia June 29, } 
incorporated into the Ukrainian S.S.R. . 
Zakarpatskaya Oblast; the Republic 
Tannu Tuva in central Asia (64,000 
mi.) incorporated early in 1945 into 
R.S.F.S.R. as the Tuvinian Autonom 
Oblast; Karafuto or southern Sakhalin 
(13,935 sq. mi.) and the Kurile Islan 
(3,944 sq. mi.), occupied by Soviet troorz 
in Aug., 1945, and incorporated into 
Khabarovsk Krai of the RSFSR; t 


ference and incorporated into R.S.F 
as Kaliningrad (formerly Ké6nigsbe 
Okrug; the Petsamo district of Finlan 


incorporated into the Murmansk O 
of the R.S.F.S.R.; and Poland east 
Curzon Line (77,703 sq. mi.), under term 
of the Soviet-Polish treaty of Aug. 16, 19 


incorporated into the Ukrainian an 
lorussian §.S.R.’s. ' 


COMMUNIST PARTY. The only political 
- party permitted to exist in the Soviet Un- 
ion is the All-Union Communist Party, 

which now has more than 6,000,000 mem- 
bers. Its organization parallels the entire 
governmental and economic structure of 
the country and guides all important ac- 
ion through instructions from the central 
gans to Party members who occupy most 
of the important political and economic 
- positions. Its highest organ is the All-Un- 

ion Party Congress, which meets irregu- 
arly. The Congress elects a Central Com- 
ttee (71 members, 68 alternates), which 
in turn elects: (1) an executive body (Po- 
_ litburo) with ten members and four alter- 
nates, (2) an organizational bureau (Org- 
uro), which manages the Party, (3) a 
secretariat headed by a general secretary 
(Stalin), and (4) a Committee of Party 
Control with 31 members. 


Oo as reported in April, 1949, are Stalin, 
-M. Molotov, A. A. Andreyey, K. E. Voro- 


. Khrushchev, L. P. Beria, G. M. Malen- 
y. Alternates were N. A. Bulganin, A. N. 


Sept., 1947, the Cominform (Com- 
nunist Information Bureau), a Soviet- 
dominated organization composed of rep- 
: ntatives from nine national Commu- 
‘nist parties, was established in Belgrade. 
ts adquarters were moved to Bucharest 
fter the break with Tito in June, 1948. 
~ was designed to replace the Comintern 
dissolved in 1943) as an instrument in 
ihe promotion of worldwide communism. 

i¢ new unit was described as represent- 
1e core of a united front against the 
are of “reactionary and imperialist ag- 
ression,” typified most immediately in the 
2 jet oycotted European Recovery Pro- 


SE. The land, air and sea forces 
under the unified control of the 
Forces ministry until Feb., 1950, 
separate Navy ministry was cre- 
ed. The army, the navy, the air force 
| the supply services have separate staffs 
commanders operating under its gen- 
upervision. Military service is com- 
the initial training period varies 
m 2 to 5 years. The armed forces, which 
e estimated to have reached a peak of 
) than 15,000,000 in mid-1945, num- 
about 4,000,000 in 1949. The strength 
army, including MVD and NKVD 
(secret police organizations with 
ary formations) was estimated at 
h more than 3,000,000, organized in 
ut 190 divisions, only a third of which 
re at full strength (10,000). The air 
had from 400,000 to 500,000 men and 
t 25,000 planes, and the navy from 
00 to 600,000. More than 500,000 troops 


aa 


cated in Siberia and the Soviet Far East 


Information about the Red fieet is as 
vague as that about the army and air force. oy 
In 1950 it was believed to have a tonnage — 
of about 550,000, including 3 battleships, 
14 cruisers, 2 coast defense ships, 60 de- 
stroyers, 24 escort destroyers, 360 subma- 
rines, and large flotillas of coastal and 
river craft, patrol vessels, minesweepers 
and other small ancillary craft. An ex- 
tensive naval construction program under 
the fourth Five-Year Plan is in progress. — 
In 1949 the Soviet Union received 45 ves- 
sels from the Italian fleet, including a 
battleship and a cruiser. At the same time 
it returned to Britain and the U. S. ships 
borrowed in 1944, including the battleship — 
H.M.S. Royal Sovereign and the cruiser 
USS. Milwaukee. 


On its face, about 19 per cent of the © 
1950 budget was allotted for military ex- — 
penditures, but expenses linked to the 
armed forces in other parts of the budget, — 
including police allotments and industrial — 
commitments under the Five-Year Plan, 
greatly increased this percentage. 


EDUCATION. The school system through- 
out the country is based upon uniform text — 
books and the same syllabus, although a ¢ 
number of hours are allowed for native 
language, literature and history in the 
non-Russian schools. All schools are state — 
controlled, and compulsory education be- — 
gins at the age of seven. Coeducation is _ 
being abolished and separate schools es- — 
tablished for boys and girls. The boys’ cur- 
riculum stresses military training; the 
girls’, housework. Enrollment in primary ~ 
and secondary schools in 1949 was 34,000,- 
000. Under the Defense Ministry are the 
newly established Suvorov military schools _ 
for the training of future officers. In 1949, 
837 colleges and institutions of higher 
learning were functioning, with a student 
body of 770,000. Literacy was estimated at 
81 per cent in 1940, 


AGRICULTURE. Formerly an agricultural 
country, the Soviet Union has grown in 
the last 25 years into an industrial-agri- 
cultural power, with agriculture making 
great advances at the same time. The total 
area under cultivation was 259,500,000 
acres in 1913, 291,600,000 acres in 1929, and — 
888,000,000 acres in 1941. a 
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PRODUCTION OF GRAIN CROPS 
(in millions of bushels) 


Wheat ‘average 
Wheat 1,124 
Rye 885 
Barley 425 
Maize ‘170 
Oats 1,165 


ANIMAL, INDUSTRY 


re (millions of head) 
_ Antmal 


“1916 1933 1947 

Horses 35.8 16.6 11.9 
Cattle 60.6 38.4 52.0 
_ Sheep and goats 121.2 50.2 84.7 
Pigs S 20.9 12.1 13.4 


The Union's diverse climate permits the 


_ growing of the most varied crops, ranging 


_ from the temperate to the subtropical. 


Under the current Five-Year Plan, it was 
contemplated that in 1950 the grain har- 
vest would be 127,500,000 tons (a 7% in- 
crease Over the prewar average), sugar 
beets 26,000,000 (22% increase), raw cot- 


- ton 3,100,000 (25% increase) and flax 800,- 


000 tons (39% increase). 

INDUSTRY. Almost all industry in the So- 
viet Union is carried on by organizations 
owned or controlled by the state. About 
80 per cent of the total state industries is 


_ controlled by 291 large trusts. The indus- 


trialization of the country has been one 


% of the major objectives of its leaders dur- 


ing the past 25 years. The completion of 


-the first two Five-Year Plans (1928-32, 
_ 1932-37) and of most of the third (1937— 
' 42) saw a great increase in the volume and 


versatility of Soviet industry. 


Unofficial estimates of 1949 placed raw 
steel production at 22,000,000 metric tons; 
pig iron, 17,500,000 tons; electricity, 70,- 
000,000,000 kwh.; and cotton cloth (1948) 
3,000,000,000 meters. 


The large-scale evacuation of plants to 
the East and the construction of new 
plants there during World War II, coupled 
with the eastward orientation of industry 
prior to the war, has shifted the balance 
to newly developed regions in Central Asia 
and Siberia from the Moscow-Leningrad 
area and the Ukraine. The new regions are 
now the center of Soviet industrial power, 
accounting for almost all magnesium and 
aluminum production, and more than 60 
per cent of the pig iron and steel produc- 
tion. The production of consumers’ goods 
continues to be subordinate to the produc- 
tion of heavy capital equipment. 

Under the current Five-Year Plan the 
gross output of Soviet industry in 1950 is 
fixed at 205,000,000,000 roubles (48% above 
the prewar level). An increase was planned 
in the output of pig iron to 19,400,000 
tons and of steel to 25,400,000 tons (35% 
above prewar), involving the construction 
of 45 additional blast furnaces, 180 open- 
hearth furnaces, 90 electric furnaces and 


104 rolling mills. The plan called for a 100 


per cent increase in engineering produc- 
tion and equipment and for an increase of 
3.7 times in the metallurgical industries. 


Even if the 1950 steel target was reached, 


however, Soviet production would be only 


on a level equaling that of the U. S. in 
The value of capital investments in 


the period 1946-50 was fixed at 157, 500,- 
000,000 roubles. ; 

According to Official Soviet sources, pro- ; 
duction in the final quarter of 1947 
reached the 1940 level, and output in 1949 
was 41 per cent above the 1940 level and 
86 per cent above that of 1946. 


FOURTH FIVE-YEAR PLAN ; 
(Index numbers of industrial production; : 


1946 = 100) 3 
1947 1948 rs! 
Total production 122 155 186 
Pig iron 114 189 1680 
Steel 109 140 175 
Coal 112 128 145 
Petroleum ~ 119 134 153 
Locomotives 277 424 483, 
Automobiles 130 273 617 
Spinning 
machinery 263 539 
Tractors 209 426 
Cotton textiles 133 165 
Leather footwear 140 172 


a state monopoly, and foreign goods ar 
purchased in accordance with an over-al 
plan conducted under the supervision of ; 
the Foreign Trade Ministry. Connected — 
with the Ministry are a number of Oxport= 
import and transport. combines. 

The U.S.S.R. share in world export 
(1938) was 1.1 per cent; imports, 1.2 per 
cent. No later statistics are available. Ex- — 
ports were grain, 21.9 per cent; lumber an ” 
timber, 16.8 per cent; furs, 9.9 per cent; — 
petroleum and products, 7.9 per cent; an 
cotton goods and threads, 4.5 per cent. I 


animals, 3.7 per. cent. From cane 22, 1941, 
until 1945, large supplies were ee 
from Britain and Canada, and from Oct. 
1941, until after V-J Day, a total of pie 


from the U.S 
COMMUNICATIONS. According to Loy 
Register of Shipping, the merchant mari 
on June 30, 1949, had 962 ships (over 
tons) aggregating 2,118,206 tons. Merc. 
ship construction has been subordin 
to naval construction under the four 
Five-Year Pian. The principal ports inc 
Leningrad on the Gulf of Finland, \ 
mansk and Archangel on the Arctic O 
and White Sea, respectively; Vladivo 
on the Sea of Japan; and the Black 
ports of Odessa, Sevastopol, Novorosi 
and Batum, River and canal transport 
extremely important. In 1947 there wei 
about 60,000 miles of navigable rivers 
canals. 
Railway mileage (1945) totaled 66, 
of which about 30 per cent was double- 
tracked. Freight traffic reached 569,1 ~ 


4 


i 


570 


90 tons and 1,777,800,000 passengers were 
‘carried in 1938. Highway mileage (1945) 
__ totaled . 849,520, but only 7,146 mi. (less 
~than in Vermont) were reported as all- 
‘weather roads in 1949. Under the latest 
Five-Year Plan, war-devastated railway 
= lines were rebuilt and another 4,510 miles 
were to be constructed, including 3,310 
- Miles in Siberia. 
- Air traffic is assuming great importance, 
“especially in the central Asiatic portion of 
“the U.S.S.R. Prior to World War II, the 
~ network of air routes covered 69,845 miles; 
“in 1949 the estimated length was 109,000 
miles, over which some 2,000,000 passengers 
were carried (300,000 in 1938). Moscow is 
connected with the capitals of all the Un- 
ion republics by daily air service, and there 
are regular services to the Far East and 
Europe. No foreign air routes have been 
» allowed to enter the U.S.S.R. 


FINANCE. Recent financial data are as 
follows, in billions of roubles: 


; 1948 1949* 1950* 
Revenue 408.4 445.2 432.0 
Expenditure 368.8 415.4 427.9 


* Budget estimate. 


The budget includes charges for the 
financing of industry, transportation, agri- 
culture and commerce—items which ordi- 
narily are handled through private chan- 
nels in other countries. The internal debt 
in 1939 amounted to $2,667,369,471. 


MINERALS. The U.S.S.R. is probably the 
richest country in the world in mineral 
resources, containing deposits of almost 
every known mineral. It ranks fourth in 
coal production, second in chromite, sec- 
ond in iron ore, third in petroleum, second 
in gold, and retains high rank in the pro- 
duction of numerous others. The richest 
mineral region is that of the Ural Moun- 
tains, which lacks only good coking coal. 
Total coal production in 1948 was esti- 


zomated at 220,000,000 short tons. Other 


production estimates included aluminum 
(1948) 140,000 metric tons; copper (1949) 
225,000 tons; lead (1949) 155,000 tons; 
platinum (1948) 125,000 oz.; tin (1949) 
9,000 tons; zinc (1949) 170,000 tons; gold 
(1948) 7.000,000 oz. Petroleum production 
was estimated at 250,000,000 bbl. in 1949, 
including eastern Poland and Sakhalin. 
Uranium deposits are believed to exist in 
the U.S.S.R. 


FORESTS. With a forested area of about 
2,346,000,000 acres, the U.S.S.R. possesses 
a large proportion of the world’s timber 
Teserves. Most of the forested area is in 
Siberia, but there are also valuable stands 
in the Caucasus. Plans were made late in 
1948 for the planting of huge forest belts 
80 to 90 mi. wide in the southern steppes 
to protect fertile food-producing areas 
from the dry winds of the central Asian 
and Caspian deserts. 
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FISHERIES AND FURS. The rivers, lakes 
and surrounding seas (except the Black 
Sea) are rich in fish; the catch averages 
more than 1,500,000 tons annually. The 
acquisition of former Japanese fisheries in 
Karafuto and the Kuriles will double the 
output of the Far Eastern fish industry. 
Trapping is an important secondary in- 
dustry, especially in eastern Siberia. 


TOPOGRAPHY. The U.S.S.R. is the largest 
unbroken political unit in the world, oc- 
cupying more than one-seventh of the 
land surface of the globe. The greater part 
of its territory is a vast plain stretching 
from eastern Europe to the Pacific Ocean. 
This plain, relieved only occasionally by 
low mountain ranges (notably the Urals), 
consists of three zones running east and 
west: (1) the frozen marshy tundra of the 
Arctic; (2) the more temperate forest belt: 
and (3) the steppes or prairies to the 
south, which in southern Soviet Asia be- 
come sandy deserts. The topography is 
more varied in the South, particularly in 
the Caucasus between the Caspian and 
Black Seas, and in the Tien-Pamir moun- 
tain system bordering Afghanistan, Sin- 
kiang and Mongolia. Mountains (Stanovoi 
and Kolyma) and great rivers (Amur, 
Yenisei, Lena) also break up the sweep of 
the plain in Siberia. 


CLIMATE. The climate necessarily is var- 
led, but for the most part is continental. 
In general the climate of the northern 
and central regions is characterized by 
long, cold winters and by summers which 
are shorter and cooler than those in the 
northern part of the United States. Si- 
beria has the coldest winters in the world; 
the January average at Verkhoyansk is 
—59°. In the southern regions ine climate 
varies between temperate and subtropical. 
The Uzbek, Turkmen and Kazakh S.S.R.’s 


are largely desert and semi-desert areas. — 


In the central belt rainfall is fairly uni- 
form, averaging about 15 inches east of 
the Urals and 20 inches to the west. In 
the tundra to the north it drops to about 
8 inches and to 4 inches in the southern 
regions. 


Average daily low temperature at Mos- 
cow is about 5° (high, 14°)’ in January, 
the coldest month; average daily high is 
71° during July, the warmest month. 


Uruguay (Republic) 
(RepGblica Oriental del Uruguay) 
Area: 72,172 square miles, 
Population (est. 1949): 2,650,000 (white, 
86%; mestizo, 12%; Indian, 2%). 
Density per aieare mile: 36.7. 
President: Luis Batlle Berres. 
Principal cities (est. 1948): Montevideo, 


850,000 (capital); Paysandu, 50,000 (meat _ 


i 


packing); Salto, 48,000 (cattle raising); 
Mercedes, 33,000 (farming center). — 
‘Monetary unit: Peso. ea 
_ Language: Spanish. 

_ Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Uruguay, a little larger than 
North Dakota, has many distinctions. It is 
the smallest and most densely populated 

of the sovereign South American nations. 
x It has one of the highest proportions of 
; _- White population and one of the lowest 
_ illiteracy rates in all Latin America. De- 
A spite constant pressure from Argentina, 
and some concessions to that powerful 

neighbor, Uruguay has managed to re- 
-— main one of the most democratic and 
~ progressive of Latin American states. 


q Juan Diaz de Solis, a Spaniard, discov- 
_ ered Uruguay in 1516, but the Portuguese 
_ were first to settle it when they founded 
“1 Colonia in 1680. After a long struggle, 
_ Spain wrested the country from Portugal 
_ in 1778. Uruguay revolted against Spain in 
Es 1811, only to be conquered in 1816-20 by 
the Portuguese from Brazil. Independence 
i Was re-asserted with Argentine help in 
1825, and the republic was set up in 1830. 
There followed a long period of factional 
strife between two groups still in exist- 
ence at the present time—the Blancos and 
_ the Colorados. President José Batlle y Or- 
dofiez launched a series of social reforms 
in 1911-15 which started Uruguay on its 
_ modern career of democracy, although Ga- 
briel Terra, elected president in 1931, 
seized dictatorial power and modified the 
constitution to permit his re-election. 


Terra was succeeded in 1988 by Alfredo 
Baldomir and, in 1943, by Juan José de 
Amézaga, both of whom worked closely 
with the U. S. on global and hemispheric 

policy. In 1946, Tomas Berreta was elected 

president; he took office March 1, 1947 for 
@ four-year term and was replaced after 
his death on Aug. 2, 1947, by Luis Batlle 
Berres. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. Under the 
1936 constitution, Uruguay elects every 
four years a president, a vice president, a 
cabinet and a two-house congress—a 99- 
- member Chamber of Deputies and a 30- 
member Senate. The cabinet. and congress 
are chosen by proportional representation. 
All literate citizens may vote, including 
women, who may also sit in congress. 


Service in the army (1950 strength: 26,- 

000) is voluntary, but national guard serv- 
ice is compulsory in wartime. There is a 
police force of about 5,500, and a small air 
force. The navy had a 1,150-ton sloop, a 

_ surveying vessel and several smaller craft 
on Jan. 1, 1949, 


_ SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Uruguay’s illiteracy rate is 35 per cent; 
_ primary education is compulsory, and all 
5 education . is free. There were in 1947 a 
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total of 192,804 pupils in 1,685 public 


_Frost is almost unknown, Average ra 


schools, and 20,000 (1943) in the univer- 
sity at Montevideo. Uruguay’s high per- 
centage of white population includes many _ 
foreign-born, mostly Italian and Spanish, 
but some Brazilian, Argentine and French. — 


Cattle, sheep, meat and wool dominate — 
the Uruguayan economy. With nearly 80 
per cent of its grassy land devoted to graz- 
ing, there were in 1948, 22,000,000 sheep 
and (1946) 6,821,000 cattle. The 1949 wool 
clip was about 70,000 metric tons. With — 
only about 5 per cent of the land cul 
vated, a third of this grows wheat, t 
chief crop (1949-50: 429,000 metric tons). 
Other crops are corn, flax for linseed, oats, — 
potatoes, beans, fruits, tobacco, alfalfa and 
grapes. Wine production in 1949 was about 
20,000,000 gallons. a 


Uruguay slaughters more than two mil-— 
lion head of cattle and sheep a year, and > 
meat processing is the largest manufac- 
turing industry. There are many modern — 
plants for chilling or freezing meat, and — 
plants for preparation of liquid extract of — 
beef. ' ‘ 


During World War II Uruguay doubled 
its foreign trade, and most of the increase 
went to the U. S. Exports in 1949 were 
$191,700,000; imports, $181,700,000. In 
value, wool was the chief export (35%), 
followed by agricultural products (25%) 
and hides (15%). Chief customers were 
the U. S. (26%), Britain (22%) and <¢ Y 
many (11%). Leading imports ineli 
machinery, vehicles, gasoline and suga 
Britain (23%) and the U. S. (21%) were 
the principal suppliers in 1949. : 

Steamers of 14-foot draft can tr: 
half-way up the Uruguay River borde1 
and smaller craft can go nearly the leng 
of that border. The Rio Negro is navig 
only in its lower course. Railway mileag 
in 1949 totaled 1,874. Prior to 1948, 90 
cent was British-owned, but in that y, 
the government purchased complete 
terest. Road mileage was 26,000 in 19 
which 3,051 mi. were paved. 

The 1949 budget estimated reven 
204,464,802 pesos and expenditure at 223 
250,588 pesos. The funded public deb’ a 
Dec. 31, 1948, was 760,200,000 pesos. _ 

Minerals are of slight importance. 
the north, some gold is mined and th 
are small deposits of silver, lead, cop; 
talc and lignite. 

TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. Uru 
a low rolling plain in the south and 
plateau in the north, has a 120-mil 
lantic shore line, a 235-mile frontage 
the Rio de la Plata, and 270 miles on | 
Uruguay River, its western boundary. 7 
climate is good. Average summer tempe 
ture in January and February is 71° 
average winter temperature in July 


is 35 inches, heaviest in the autumn 
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Vatican City State 


(Stato Citta Vaticana) 

Area: 108.7 acres, 

Population (est. 1948): 800 (Italian, 
85%; Swiss and others, 15%). 

Ruler: The Supreme Pontiff, Pius XII. 

Monetary unit: Lira. 

Languages: Latin, Italian. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


~ The Vatican City State, sovereign and 
Independent, is situated on the Vatican 
hill on the right bank of the Tiber in 
northwest Rome. The area has been inti- 
mately associated with the history of the 
Roman Catholic Church since the time of 
the martyrdom of St. Peter. From it the 
Pope exercised temporal sway for many 
centuries over a large part of central Italy; 
in 1859 the Papal States comprised an area 
of some 17,000 square miles. During the 
struggle for Italian unification (1860-70), 
most of this area became part of the King- 
dom of Italy. 


By an Italian law of May 13, 1871, the 
temporal power of the Pope was abro- 
gated, and the territory of the Papacy was 
confined to the Vatican and Lateran pal- 
aces and the Villa of Castel Gandolfo. The 
Popes consistently refused to recognize 
this arrangement, and by the Lateran 
Treaty of Feb. 11, 1929, between the Vati- 
can and the Kingdom of Italy, the exclu- 
sive dominion and sovereign jurisdiction 
of the Holy See over the city of the Vati- 
can was again recognized, thus restoring 
‘the Pope’s temporal authority over the 
area. Accompanying the treaty were con- 
ventions regulating the position of the 
Catholic Church in Italy and providing for 
reimbursement to the Vatican in final set- 
tlement of the claims of the Holy See 
against Italy for the loss of temporal 
power in 1870-71. 


The Supreme Pontiff is Pius XII (Eu- 
genio Pacelli), born at Rome, March 2, 
1876, proclaimed cardinal in 1929, and 
elected Pope on March 2, 1939. 

The Pope has full legal, executive and 

judicial powers. Executive power over the 
area is in the hands of a _ governor 
appointed by the Pope and exclusively re- 
sponsible to him. 
_ The College of Cardinals is the Pope’s 
chief advisory body, and upon his death 
the cardinals elect his successor for life. 
The cardinals themselves are created for 
life by the Pope. When complete, the Col- 
lege consists of 70 members: 6 Cardinal- 
Bishops, 60 Cardinal-Priests, and 14 Cardi- 
nal-Deacons. 

The central administration of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church throughout the 
world is carried on in the Vatican by 12 
congregations, 3 tribunals and 5 offices. 

In its diplomatic relations with foreign 
countries, the Vatican is represented by 
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the Papal Secretary of State. In 1949 the 
Vatican maintained diplomatic relations 
with 42 states through its papal-nuncios 
(ambassadors) and inter-nuncios (minis- 
ters). Apostolic Delegates, representatives 
without accredited rank, are maintained 
in a number of. other countries. 


The Vatican has its own railway station, 
postal facilities, coinage, newspaper, radio 
and television system. In addition to the 
Vatican itself, which includes St. Peter’s 
Square, extraterritorial rights are enjoyed 
in 13 buildings in the city of Rome out- 
side Vatican City. 


Venezuela (Republic) 


(Estados Unidos de Venezuela) 

Area: 352,143 square miles. 

Population (est. 1949): 4,596,000 (mes- 
wae 65%; white, 20%; Negro, 8%; Indian, 

%). 
Density per square mile: 13.1. 

Executive: Military junta headed by Car- 
los Delgado Chalbaud. 

Principal cities (est. 1947): Caracas, 342,- 
921 (capital); Maracaibo, 131,989 (oil); 
Barquisimeto, 74,139 (coffee, sugar, min- 
ing); Valencia, 59,251 (farming center). 

onetary unit: Bolivar. 

Language: Spanish. 

Religion: Roman Catholic. 


HISTORY. Venezuela, a third larger than 
Texas, has a stormy political past and the 
distinction of being the world’s second 
greatest producer of oil, outranked only 
by the U. S. In South America it is the 
sixth country in size and the only inde- 
pendent country lying entirely north of 
the equator. Simén Bolivar, who led the 
liberation of much of the continent from 
Spain, was born in Caracas. 


Columbus discovered Venezuela on his 
third voyage in 1498. A subsequent Span- 
ish explorer, for reasons of his own, gave 
the country its name, meaning “Little 
Venice.” There were no important setile- 
ments until Caracas was founded in 1567. 
With Bolivar taking part, Venezuela was 
one of the first South American colonies 
to revolt against Spain in 1810, but it 
was not until 1821 that independence was 
won. Federated at first with Colombia and 
Ecuador, the country set up a republic in 
1830, and then sank for many decades into 
& condition of revolt, dictatorship and cor- 
ruption climaxed by the ironhand regime 
of Antonio Guzman Blanco from 1870 to 
1889. The U. S. intervened in 1895 to force 
an arbitration between Great Britain and 
Venezuela in a dispute over the boundary 
with British Guiana. From 1908 to 1935, 
when he died, General Juan Vicente Gé- 
mez ruled tyrannically over the nation, 
picking various satellites to alternate with 
him in the presidential palace. He was 
succeeded in 1936 by General Eleazar L6- 
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Contreras. The president during World 
II, General Isafas Medina Angarita, 
co-operated with the U. S. but permitted 
such political freedom that he was over- 
thrown on Oct. 19, 1945. 


Out of that revolt, militarist in nature, 
the Socialist leader Dr. ROmulo Betan- 
court emerged as provisional president, 

and his government received U. S. recogni- 
° tion on Oct. 30, 1945, Betancourt’s party, 
_ the liberal Accién Democratica, won 187 
- out of 160 seats in an election held Oct. 
27, 1946, for a Constituent Assembly to 
draft a new constitution. The well-known 
writer, Romulo Gallegos, easily won the 
presidential election of Dec. 14, 1947, as 
- the candidate of Accidn Democratica. The 
latter party also won 83 of the 110 seats 

in the chamber of deputies. 


Venezuela’s brief experience with de- 
mocracy was abruptly ended on Nov. 24, 
1948, however, by an army-led conserva- 
tive coup which ousted Gallegos. 


“NR 


is a union of 20 states, a federal district 
and two territories. Before November, 1948, 
Congress had a 46-member senate and 
@ 110-member chamber of deputies, both 
elected directly. Under the constitution 
promulgated July 5, 1947, the president 
was elected by popular vote for five years 
and could not succeed himself. The con- 
stitution (Venezuela’s 20th) established 
comprehensive political and social rights, 
including woman suffrage, ~ 

Military service is compulsory, with a 
one- to three-year initial training period. 
The army has about 10,000 men. The navy 
has several gunboats, corvettes, and other 
minor craft. There is a small air force. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Illiteracy in 1949 was estimated at 60 per 
cent. Primary education between ages of 
7 and 14 is compulsory. School enrollment 
in 1947-48 exceeded 350,000 in 4,951 pri- 
mary schools and 132 secondary schools. 
There are three universities—Los Andes at 
Mérida, Central University at Caracas, and 
Zulia at Maracaibo. 

Agriculture engages the majority of the 
population, but production has failed to 
keep pace with the food needs of the rap- 
idly increasing population. The principal 
crop is coffee, grown on 60,000 plantations 
on the slopes of the coastal mountains. 
Annual production averages 1,000,000 bags 
of 60 kilograms each. Exports of cacao in 
1949 were 13,598 tons. Other important 
crops are sugar, tobacco, cotton, corn, 
“wheat and tropical fruits. Stockraising, 
centered east of Lake Maracaibo, and on 
_. the Manos, is important. Estimates in 1945: 
4,000,000 cattle, 750,000 calvés, 60,000 sheep 
‘and lambs, and 1,400,000 goats and kids. 
There are few industries, the most im- 
_ portant being woodworking, cotton textiles 
_ and tobacco products, Electric power is 
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plentiful, and a law of 1943 prepared the 
way for the beginning of an oil refining 

industry. The 11 oil refineries and top-_ 
ping plants in 1949 had an output of Over — 
50,000,000 bbl. In 1949, 1,898,480,000 ciga- 

rettes and 299,723 metric tons of cement — 
were produced. 5 


Oil, most of which is found on the 
northwest shore of Lake Maracaibo, is by _ 
far the dominant factor in the economy. It 
accounts for 95 per cent of exports, gives — 
the country a big foreign trade balance 
and a treasury surplus. Recent foreign 
trade statistics, in millions of bolivares: 


1947 1948 1949 
Exports 2,168 3,484 5 
Imports 1,870 2,300 


In 1949 the U. S. supplied 74 per c 
of the imports; Britain, 8 per cent. Lez 
ing imports were machinery and equip- 
ment, metals and manufactures, food- 
stuffs, beverages and textiles. In addition 
to petroleum (97%), the chief exports 
were coffee and cacao. Most of the oil goes 
to the U, S. via the islands of Curacao and 
Aruba, refining centers in the West Indies. — 
In 1949, those islands took 56 per cent of 
the exports; the U. S., 29 per cent, ; 

Highways include 3,829 miles for a) 
weather use, and 1,600 miles of uni 
proved road. Railway mileage is about 685, 
largely in unconnected short lines, t oe 


— 


Puerto Cabello are the chief seaports. 
Navigable rivers total 6,500 miles. Most of 


of 12-foot draft—is transshipped at 
of Spain, Trinidad. at 

The 1949-50 budget, as amended to D 
81, 1949, estimated expenditure at 1,' 
275,126 bolivares (actual expenditure 1 
49: 1,933,525,749 bolivares; revenue: 1,95 
856,771 bolivares). There is no fore’ 
debt, Venezuela’s excellent financial posi- 
tion is largely due to its revenue fri 
taxes on oil and other minerals. if 

Oil production increased from 116,000,- 
000 barrels in 1931 to 490,015,593 in 1948, 
dropping slightly to 482,280,987 in 1949. 
In addition to oil, Venezuela has g 
mines in the region southwest of the B) 
noco delta. Output in 1949 was 61,177 t 
oz. Of minor importance are bauxite 
copper, tin, asbestos and asphalt. Dia 
production in 1949 was 56,655 car 
subsidiary of Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
the mining of iron ore in the El Pao 
south of the Orinoco river in 1950, 


Bolivar on the Orinoco. pes 
Much of the country is covered b: 
ests still barely exploited, 


fhe, 
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“south of the Orinoco. One of the oldest 
industries is the pearl fisheries off Marga- 
“rita, Coche and Cubagua islands. 


“TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. An un- 
usual setting of mountain systems breaks 
Venezuela into four distinct areas: (1) the 
~Maracaibo lowlands; (2) the mountainous 
region in the north and northwest; (3) 
-the Orinoco basin with the llanos (vast 
~grass-covered plains) on its northern bor- 
“der and great forest areas in the south 
-and southeast; (4) the Guiana highland, 
south: of the Orinoco, accounting for 
nearly half the national territory. About 
_ 80 per cent of Venezuela is drained by the 
* Orinoco and its 400 tributaries. The coast 
-line, 1,876 miles long, is indented in the 
northwest by the Gulf of Maracaibo. A 
Narrow channel joins the gulf to Lake 
‘Maracaibo, which is nearly the size of Lake 
Ontario. 


The climate is tropical and unhealthful 
except where modified by altitude; it ap- 
proaches the mild temperate in the higher 
western mountains. Most rainfall occurs 
between April and October, and the rest 
of the year is dry. At La Guaira, the mean 
annual temperature is 81°, at Caracas, 70°, 
at Cumana, 83°. 


Yugoslavia (Republic) 
(Federationa Narodna Republika 
Jugoslavija) 

Area: 99,044 square miles.* 

Population (census 1948): 15,751,953 
(1931: Serbian, 46%; Croat, 28.5%; Slo- 
vene, 8.5%; German, 3.6%; others [Mag- 
yar, Albanian, Rumanian, Czech], 13.4%). 

Density per square mile: 159.0.* 

Chairman of Presidium of National As- 
sembly: Ivan Ribar. 

Prime Minister: Josip Broz (Tito). 

Principal cities (census 1948): Belgrade 
(Beograd), 388,246 (capital); Zagreb, 290,- 

417 (Croat commercial eet E Ljubljana, 

720,944 (Slovenian industrial center) ; 
Sarajevo, 118,158 (Bosnian manufacturing 
center); Subotica, 112,551 (wheat, live- 
stock). 

' Monetary unit: Dinar. 

Languages: Serbo-Croat, Slovene, Mace- 
donian (all official). 

Religions (1931): Serbian-Orthodox, 
48.7%; Roman Catholic, 37.45%; Moham- 
medan, 11.2%; Protestant, 1.66%; Jewish, 
49%; Greek Catholic, .32%; others, .18%. 

* Including 1947 treaty awards. 


HISTORY. Yugoslavia, twice the size of 
Pennsylvania and fronting on the Adriatic 
Sea opposite Italy, was formed in 1919 out 
of some of Europe’s oldest trouble spots in 
the Balkans. After a brief and unstable 
history of 25 years, it emerged from World 
War II as a Russian satellite. World 
amazement, however, followed an attack 
made June 28, 1948, by the Soviet-domi- 
nated Cominform on Marshal Tito and the 
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Yugoslav Communist party for inspiring a. 
“hateful” policy against the Soviet Union 
and retreating from the Communist line 
in foreign and domestic policies. Unlike 
other officials similarly attacked by Soviet 
organs in the past, Tito denounced the 
Cominform’s action and still continued in 
full power despite further repeated attacks 
by the Cominform and members of the 
Soviet east European bloc in 1948-50. On 
Sept. 29, 1949, the Soviet Union denounced 
its 1945 treaty of friendship with Yugo- 
slavia. 


The 1919 components of Yugoslavia were 
the old kingdoms of Serbia and Montene- 
gro, and the following: Bosnia-Herzego- 
vina, formerly administered jointly by 
Austria and Hungary; Croatia-Slavonia, 
which had had limited autonomy’ under 
Hungary; and Slovenia and Dalmatia, 
formerly administered by Austria. 


Alexander I, son of King Peter of Serbia, 
became the first king of the new country 
on Aug. 16, 1921. His reign was a rocky one 
because the Croats, under Dr. Stephen 
Radié, unceasingly sought autonomy. Fi- 
nally, a Croat assassinated Alexander in 
Marseille in Oct., 1934, and since his son 
Peter was a minor, a regency was set up 
under Prince Paul, the new king’s uncle. 


After pursuing an increasingly pro-Axis 
policy under the regent, Yugoslavia signed 
the Axis Pact on March 25, 1941; this 
caused the overthrow of the government 
two days later. On April 6 the country was 
invaded by the Nazis and was speedily oc- 
cupied, While the king and government 
fied to the Near East and later to London, 
Yugoslavia was divided into German, Ital- 
jan, Hungarian and Bulgarian occupation 
zones, Puppet regimes were established in 
Croatia and Serbia. 


Inside Yugoslavia, the Axis occupation 
was fought by two guerrilla armies—the 
Chetniks under Draja Mikhailovic, who 
supported the monarchy; and the Parti- 
sans under Marshal Tito (Josip Broz), who 
leaned toward Russia. These two groups 
fought not only the Germans, but also 
each other. In Nov., 1943, Tito established 
an Executive National Committee of Lib- 
eration to act as a provisional government, 
thus repudiating King Peter in exile, 

In the elections of Noy. 11, 1945, Tito’s 
forces won overwhelmingly, partly because 
the monarchist factions boycotted the bal- 
loting. Convening on Nov, 29, the new As- 
sembly abolished monarchy and set up the 
Federal People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. 
Tito was prime minister, and his govern- 
ment won British and U. §. recognition. 

The Tito government embarked upon an 
internal policy of ruthless oppression and 
elimination of opposition factions, includ- 
ing the summary trial and execution of 
Mikhailovié in 1946. In April, 1947, it ini- 
tiated a five-year plan aimed at improve- 


‘ment of agriculture and heavy expansion 
f industry. Conflict soon arose within the 
_ government as to the rate at which social- 
ization should be pushed, and the dismis- 
sal in May, 1948, of officials favoring an 
intensified program led in part to the 
Cominform blast at Tito in June. 


Externally the government pursued, un- 
til 1948, its uncompromising support of 
Moscow, as manifested by Yugoslav aid to 
anti-government Greek guerrillas, which 
had led to a U. N. inquiry in 1947, Soviet 
support enabled the nation to secure most 
of Italian Istria under the 1947 peace 
treaty, but efforts to secure sovereignty 
over the key port of Trieste were unsuc- 
cessful. 


GOVERNMENT AND DEFENSE. The con- 
stitution of Jan. 31, 1946, is derived from 
Moscow. There is a federal assembly with 
one representative for each 50,000 electors 
in the country. There is a “house of the 
peoples” in which the six federal units— 
Serbia, Croatia, Slovenia, Bosnia-Herze- 
govina, Macedonia and Montenegro—each 
have 25 representatives, while three other 
areas have a total of 25. The presidium, a 

joint committee of both houses, carries 

on when parliament is out of session, but 

actual control of the country is in the 

hands of the Yugoslav Communist Party. 


The army, based upon the National Lib- 
eration Army and partisan detachments 
which at one time had a strength of about 
800,000, was unofficially estimated to num- 
ber from 300,000 to 400,000 in 1948, includ- 
ing police forces. Equipment generally is 
poor. The air force had about 1,500 planes 
in 1949, The navy was believed to include 
7 submarines and $3 escort destroyers on 
Jan. 1, 1950, It received several small ships 
from the Italian fleet in 1948. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS. 
Education on the elementary level is com- 
pulsory and free. In 1947-48, there were 
12,052 elementary schools with 1,616,002 
pupils, 942 secondary schools with 310,185 
students, and 1,307 technical schools with 
121,137 students. The various universities 
and technical colleges had a total enroll- 
ment of 43,625. 


Agriculture occupies about 80 per cent 
of the population. The principal crops are 
corn, wheat, sugar beets, hemp, hops, 
opium (in Macedonia) and _ tobacco 
(chiefly in Macedonia and Herzegovina). 
Wheat production in 1949 was 2,600,000 
metric tons. Other important crops are 
barley, beans, potatoes, flax, clover and 
lucerne. Excellent wines are produced in 
Dalmatia and Herzegovina and along the 

- Danube. The fruit industry is important, 
especially in Serbia and Bosnia, 


_ Manufactures are limited for the most 
part to consumers’ goods. Legislation 


passed Dec. 5, 1946, nationalized all private 

economic enterprises, public works and in- — 
dustries in 42 branches of the national — 
economy including mining, metallurgy, all 
industries processing natural products, — 
food processing, beverages, building, trans- — 
portation, and all land, sea and air com- — 
munications. ¥ 


Yugoslavia has only limited access to 
ports on the Adriatic because of the dif- 
ficulty in crossing the coastal range with 
railways and highways. Waterways, espe- 
cially the Danube, are important. The mer 
chant marine in 1948 totaled 108 vessels — 
(of over 100 tons) with a gross tonnage 
of 202,615. Railway mileage in 1947 totaled 
6,717, mostly state-owned. Main highway 
mileage was 20,646. : nae 

Exports in 1949 were reported to b 
9,790,000,000 dinars; imports, 14,880,000, 
000 dinars. Faced with a virtual boycott 
imposed by the Cominform, Yugoslavia 
began in 1949 to turn to the West fo 
foreign trade possibilities. 


The 1949 budget balanced with esti- 
mated revenues and expenditures of 161,- = 
952,598,000 dinars. Of the expenditures, 
77,400,000,000 dinars were earmarked for 
capital constructions investments and the 
raising of social standards. The 1950 
budget was balanced at 173,746,000,000 
dinars, the increase over 1949 being 
tributed to military expenditures. 

Yugoslavia is the Balkans’ principal 
mineral producer. Production has been as 
follows in recent years, in short tons: 
copper (1947) 30,000, bauxite (1945) 165,- 
000, chromite (1943) 71,500, lead (1947) 
50,000, iron ore (1941) 550,000, coal (1 
8,030,000. Few postwar production fi 
have been released. Many rushing moun 
tain streams make a high potential o 
hydroelectric power, used frequently in 
development of mining. » a 

Forests cover about 30 per cent of the 
country, with beech, fir and oak common. 
TOPOGRAPHY AND CLIMATE. About 
of Yugoslavia 1s mountainous. In 
north, the Dinaric Alps rise abruptly frc 
the sea and progress eastward as a ba 
limestone plateau called the Karst. Mon‘ 
negro is a jumbled mass of mount 
containing also some grassy slopes — 
fertile river valleys. Southern Serbia, 
is mountainous. A rich plain in the nor 
and northeast, drained by the Danube, 
the most fertile area of the country. 


the principal rivers. On the Adria 
Yugoslavia’s climate is mild and Me 
ranean, but in the interior the winte 2) 
cold and the summers hot. January t 

peratures in Belgrade average about 30°, 
and summer temperatures are usually 
the 70°s. Rainfall is heaviest throughout 
the country from October to January. — 


Largest Cities of the World — 


_ (Exact rating of the cities of the world according to size is { 
which census or estimated population figures have been issue 


be considered only approximate.) 


City and country 
London (Greater), England 


ut 8,390,941 
/2. New York, N. Y., U.S.A......... 


7,835,099} 
4,630,385 
4,174,505 
4,137,018 
3,729,300 
3,606,436f 
3,191,304 
3,000,371 
2,800,000 


. Tokyo, Japan 
Moscow, U.S.S.R..........00005 
. Berlin, Germany............... 
hicago; WE U:SAag scent 
eningrad, U.S.S.R............. 
uenos Aires, Argentina 
Paris, France 


Population 


Year* 


1949E 


1950C 
1948E 
1947E 
1939¢ 
1949E 
1950C 
1939¢ 
1947C 
1948E 


City and country 


Population 


. Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 

. Calcutta, India 

. Cairo, Egypt 

. Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A....... 
. Mexico City, Mexico 

. Los Angeles, Calif., U.S.A... .. 
. Detroit, Mich., U.S.A.......... 
. Tientsin, China 

. Vienna, Austria 

. Peiping, China 


1,957,692} 
1,838,517¢ 


1,721,546 


Other Large Foreign Cities 
(over 500,000) 


Population 


591,267 
925,081 
835,834 
794,280 
832,927 
AS : 809,347 
k, Thailand... 827,290 
jSPaMN winies sco. ARCA 


gchun, Manchuria 
BACHIMA sissies ahs. dean 

985,673 

534,623 

764,999 

543,690 

521,849 


1,406,158 
506,930 
721,598 


rg, U. of So. Af.......... 


City and country Population 
Leipzig, East Germany 
Liége, Belgium 

Lima, Peru 

Lisbon, Portugal 
Liverpool, England 
Lédz, Poland 

Madras, India 
Madrid, Spain 
Manchester, England 
Manila, Philippines 
Marseille, France 


608,111 
573,176 
800,460 
796,227 
767,990 
576,000 
777,481 

1,440,041 
697,540 
983,906 
700,000 

1,226,923 

1,277,013 
850,000 

1,420,057 

1,021,057 
738,018 
853,085 

1,113,972 
995,257 
604,223 

1,559,310 
932,024 
501,219 

1,613,660 
510,253 
675,905 

1,161,633 

1,514,241 

1,446,049 
512,110 
628,499 
733,615 

1,484,434 
585,005 
850,000 
519,175 
673,104 
850,308 
719,528 
592,687 
767,000 
586,000 | 


Montevideo, Uruguay 
Montreal, Canada 


Munich, West Germany 
Nagoya, Japan 


Tsingtao, China 
Turin, Italy 
Valencia, Spain 
Victoria, Hong Kong 
Warsaw, Poland..... 
Yokohama, Japan 


814,268 — 


mpossible because of the diversity of the er 
d. Therefore, the rating shown In this table mu: 


1949E 


1941¢ 


19470 


1950C° 
1948E 


19500 
19500 


1948E 
1948E 


1948E 


ambia River 


Lake Tanganyika 
Congo River 


Tibet 
‘Southern China 
India 


Japan 


Arabia 


China 
Mongolia 


Central Asia 


‘Labrador; Nova 
_ Scotia (?) 
West Indies 


North America 


St. Lawrence River 
Southwest U.S. 
Colorado River 
‘Mississippi River 
Frobisher Bay 
Maine Coast 
Jamestown, Va. 
‘Hudson River 


Hudson Bay (Canada) 


Baffin Bay 
Lake Michigan 
Arkansas River 
. 


Mississippi River 
Bering Strait 
laskan Coast 


ape of Good Hope 


Event 


Africa 


Date 3 


; Explorer or discoverer 
Visited Hanno, Carthaginian seaman -c. 520 B.c. 
Mouth discovered Cao, Portuguese navigator C. A.D. 1484 
Doubled Bartholomeu Diaz, Portuguese 1488 
: navigator ; 
Explored Mungo Park, Scottish explorer 1795 
Crossed Denham and Clapperton, 1822-23 
English explorers 
Discovered Livingstone, Scottish explorer 1851 
Explored Barth, German explorer 1852-55 
Discovered Livingstone : 1855 
Discovered Burton and Speke, British explorers 1858 
Traced Stanley, British explorer 1877 
Asia 1 ee 
Visited Alexander the Great 327 B. 
Visited Marco Polo, Italian traveler c.A.p.1272 
Visited Odoric, Italian monk c. 1325 
Explored Conti, Italian adventurer c. 1440 
Visited by Vasco da Gama, Portuguese 1498 
Cape route navigator ? 
Visited St. Francis Xavier of Spain 1549 
Explored Niebuhr, German explorer 1762 
Explored Richthofen, German scientist 1868 
Explored Przhevalsky, Russian explorer 1870-73 
Explored Hedin, Swedish scientist 1890-1908 
Europe iss 
Visited Pytheas of Massilia (Marseille) c. 325 B.C 
Rounded Ottar, Norwegian explorer _ ¢, A.D. 870 
Colonized Norwegian noblemen c. 890-900 
North America | 
Colonized Eric the Red, Norwegian C.A.D.985 — 
navigator ‘ 
Discovered Leif Ericsson, Norwegian 
explorer 
Discovered Christopher Columbus, Italian 
navigator 


Coast discovered 
Discovered 
Explored 
Conquered 
Discovered 


. Explored 


Discovered 
Discovered 
Discovered 
Explored 
Settled 
Explored 
Discovered 
‘Discovered 
Navigated 
Discovered 


Explored 
Discovered 
Sighted 
Discovered 


Explored 
Navigated 


Explored 
Navigated 


John Cabot, for British 
Balboa, Spanish explorer 
Ponce de Leén, Spanish explorer 
Cortez, Spanish adventurer 
Cartier, French navigator 
Coronado, Spanish explorer 
Alarcén, Spanish explorer 
Hernando de Soto, Spanish explorer 
Frobisher, English seaman 
Champlain, French explorer 
Smith, English colonist 
Hudson, English navigator 
Hudson 
Baffin, English navigator 
Nicolet, French explorer 
Marquette and Joliet, French 
explorers 
LaSalle, French explorer 
Bering, Danish explorer 
Gvosdeff, Russian sailor 
Mackenzie, Scottish-Canadian 
explorer 
Lewis and Clark 
Nordenskiold, Swedish explorer 


Peary, American explorer 
Amundsen, Norwegian explorer 


- Country or place 


- South America © 


Event Explorer or discoverer 
- Continent Visited Columbus, Italian navigator 
Brazil Discovered Cabral, Portuguese explorer 
Peru Conquered Pizarro, Spanish explorer 
_ Amazon River Explored Orellana, Spanish explorer 
Cape Horn Discovered Schouten, Dutch navigator 
ce Oceania 
New Guinea Visited Menezes, Portuguese explorer 
Australia Visited Jansz, Dutch explorer 
_ Tasmania Visited’ Tasman, Dutch navigator 
Australia Explored Sturt, English explorer 
an Australia Explored Burke and Wills, Australian explorers 
a Arctic, Antarctic and Miscellaneous : 
Ocean exploration Expedition Magellan’s ships circumnavigated: j 
ee the globe 1519-2: 
Spitsbergen Visited Barents, Dutch navigator 1596 
_. (Arctic Europe) ‘ 
Antarctic Circle Crossed Cook, English navigator 1778 
Antarctica Discovered Bellingshausen, Russian navigator 1820-21 
_ Antarctica Explored Wilkes, American explorer 1840 
North Pole Discovered Peary, American explorer 
South Pole Discovered Amundsen, Norwegian explorer 


/ 


PYRAMIDS OF EGYPT 

A group of three pyramids, Khufu, 
Khajra and Menkaura at Giza, outside 
rn Cairo, is often called the first 
jer of the world; it is also the oldest 
only surviving “wonder.” The largest 
f mid, built by Khufu (Cheops), had an 
Original estimated height of 482 ft. (now 
roximately 450 ft.). The exact date of 
construction is unknown but has been 
usly estimated as early as 4700 B.c. or 
te as 2900 s.c. 


IGING GARDENS OF BABYLON 


ften listed as the second wonder, these 
ens were supposedly built by Nebu- 
ezzar about 600 B.c. to please his 
~Amuhia. They are also associated 
with the mythical Assyrian Queen, Semir- 
r Archeologists surmise that the gar- 
were laid out atop a vaulted building, 
with provisions for raising water. The ter- 
races were said to rise from 75 to 300 ft. 
he Walls of Babylon, also built by 
huchadnezzar, are sometimes referred to 
the second (or the seventh) wonder 
ad of the Hanging Gardens. 


TUE OF ZEUS (JUPITER) 

‘IT OLYMPIA 

; e work of Phidias (5th century s.c.), 
this colossal figure in gold and ivory was 
Teputedly 40 ft. high. All trace of it is lost, 
except for reproductions on.coins. a 


The Seven Wonders of the World 


Monuments and works of art which gained pre-eminence 
ses during the Alexandrian era. 


» quake-in the.13th century, 


TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS (DIANA) 
AT EPHESUS 


A beautiful structure, begun about 8 00 
B.c. in honor of a non-Hellenic goddess 
_ who later became identified with the Greek 
goddess of the same name. The templ 
with Ionic columns 60 feet high, was de- 
stroyed by invading Goths a.p. 262. 


MAUSOLEUM AT HALICARNASSUS 


This famous monument was erected 
Queen Artemisia in memory of her h 
band, King Mausolus of Caria in Asia Mi- 
nor, who died in 353 B.c. Some remains of 
the structure are in the British Museu: m 
This shrine is the source of the moder! 
word “mausoleum.” ; 


COLOSSUS AT RHODES i: 

This bronze statue of Helios (Apollo), 
about 105 ft. high, was the work of t¢ 
sculptor Chares, who reputedly labor 
for 12 years before completing it in 280 
B.C. It was destroyed during an earthquake 
in 224 B.c. : 


PHAROS OF ALEXANDRIA 


The seventh wonder was the Pha 
(lighthouse) of Alexandria, built by § 
tratus of Cnidus during the 38rd cen 
B.C. on the island of Pharos off the co 
of Egypt. It was destroyed by an eartl 
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Representative Mountain Peaks of the World - 


Range 
Himalayas 
Himalayas 
Himalayas 
Himalayas 

‘Hindu Kush 


Himalayas 
Kunlun 
Himalayas 
Andes 
Andes 
Andes 
Himalayas 
Andes 


Andes 
Andes 
Andes 
Andes 
Alaska 
St. Elias 


Sierra Madre Oriental 
Caucasus 

St. Elias 

Andes 

Cordillera de Andhuac 


Andes 

Cordillera de Andhuac 
Andes 

Caucasus 

Ruwenzori 

Caucasus 

St. Elias 

Kamchatka 

Elburz 


Alps 

Sierra Nevada 
Rockies 
Cascades 


Rockies 

Sierra Madre Occidental 
Sierra Nevada 

Rockies 


Southern Alps 
Cascades 


‘ted to have increased by 198 ft. during earthquake of Aug. 15, 1950, 


Location - feet — 


Tibet-Nepal *29,002 
Union of India 28,250 — 
Nepal 28,140 
Tibet 25,355 
Pakistan 25,230 
China 24,606 S 
Sinkiang 24,388 
Tibet-Bhutan 23,997 — 
Sinkiang 23,890 
Union of India 23,360 — 
Argentina 22,835 
Argentina-Chile 22,408 3 
Peru 22,205 
Tibet 22,028 3 
Argentina-Chile 22,014 
Argentina 21,883 
Argentina-Chile 21,489 
Bolivia 21,391 
Ecuador 20,577 
Alaska 20,300 
Canada (Yukon Territory) 19,850 
Tanganyika 19,565 
Ecuador 19,344 — 
Peru 19,167 
Ecuador 19,016 
Mexico 18,696 
U.S.S.R. 18,468 — 
Alaska-Canada 18,008 
Peru 17,998 
Mexico 17,883 
Bolivia 17,828 — 
Mexico 17,338 
Colombia 17,109 
US.S.R. 17,054 
Kenya 17,040 
Belgian Congo-Uganda 16,795 
U.S.S.R. 16,545 
Alaska 16,420 
U.S.S.R. 15,912 
Tran 15,784 
France 15,781 
Alaska 15,287 
Ethiopia 15,158 
Antarctica 15,102 
Switzerland 14,780 
California 14,495 — 
Colorado 14,431 
Washington 14,408 © 
Colorado 14,255 | 
Mexico 14,239 
California 14,161 
Colorado 14,110 © 
Switzerland 14,026 
Wyoming 

Hawaii 

Switzerland 

British Cameroons 

Antarctica 

British Columbia 

Japan 


South Island, New Zealand 
Oregon 


; BORNEO (United States of Indonesia, south 

: part; British protectorate and colonies, 

north part) 

MADAGASCAR (French overseas territory) 

_BAFFIN (Canada, Northwest Territories) 

- SUMATRA (United States of Indonesia) 

-HONSHU (Japanese home island) 

_ GREAT BRITAIN (Eng., Scotland, Wales) 

_ VICTORIA (Canada, Northwest Territories) 
_ ELLESMERE (Canada, Northwest Territories) 

_ CELEBES (United States of Indonesia) 

SOUTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND 

JAVA (United States of Indonesia) 

NORTH ISLAND, NEW ZEALAND 

NEWFOUNDLAND 

_ CUBA (Republic) 

LUZON 

_ ICELAND (Republic) 

_ MINDANAO 

_ HOKKAIDO (Japanese home island) 

IRELAND (Ireland, republic, south part; 

_ Northern Ireland, part of United Kingdom) 
-HISPANIOLA (Dominican Republic, east 

_ _ part; Haitian republic, west part) 

_ TASMANIA (Australian state) 

BANKS (Canada, Northwest Territories) 

CEYLON (British dominion) 

_ SAKHALIN (U.S.S.R.) 

_ DEVON (Canada, Northwest Territories) 

_ TIERRA DEL FUEGO (East part to Argen- 

_ __ tina; west part to Chile) 

_ MELVILLE (Canada, Northwest Territories) 


Southwest Pacific 


e World © 
Location 
North Atlantic 


South China Sea 


Off east coast of Africa 
Arctic Ocean 

Indian Ocean 

Sea of Japan—Pacific 
Off coast of northwest Europe 
Arctic Ocean 

Arctic Ocean 

Southwest Pacific 
South Pacific 

Indian Ocean 

South Pacific 

North Atlantic 
Caribbean Sea 
Philippine Islands 
North Atlantic 
Philippine Islands 

Sea of Japan—Pacific 
West of Great Britain 


Caribbean Sea 


South of Australia 

Arctic Ocean 

Indian Ocean 

North of Japan 

Arctic Ocean 

Southern tip of South America 


Arctic Ocean 


_ SOUTHAMPTON (Canada, N. W. Territories) | Hudson Bay 
4 Oceans and Seas 
a Agi Soe Pisce ot 
Name saa rere ie : depth ate greatest known depth 12 ia 


- Pacific Ocean 63,801,700 14,048 35,400 Off Mindanao 
Atlantic Ocean 31,830,800 12,880 30,246 Off Puerto Rico 
Indian Ocean 28,356,300 13,002 22,968 Off Sumatra-Java © 

Arctic Ocean 5,440,200 3,953 17,850 

Mediterranean Sea* 1,145,100 4,688 15,564 
Caribbean Sea 1,049,500 8,685 22,788 
South China Sea 895,400 5,419 18,090 West of Luzon | 
Bering Sea 875,800 4,714 13,422 Off Buldir Island 

_ Gulf of Mexico 618,200 4,874 12,744  Sigsbee Deep 
‘Okhotsk Sea 589,800 2,749 11,400 146° 10’ E.; 46° 50’ 

East China Sea 482,300 617 9,126 25° 16’ N.; 125° EL 
Hudson Bay 475,800 420 600 Near entrance - 

a of Japan 389,100 4,429 12,276 Central Basin 
daman Sea 808,000 2,854 12,392 Off Car Nicobar Island 
: ; 222,100 308 2,165 Skagerrak re 
169,100 1,611 . 7,254 Off Port Sudan 
163,000 180 1,380 Off Gottland 


ding Black Sea and Sea of Azoy. 
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“Waterfall 
; “Angel: Bs 
Cuquenan, or Kukenaam 


Sutherland 

Tugela 

Ribbon (Yosemite) 
Upper Yosemite 


 Gavarnie 

ee Takkakaw 

- Widow’s Tears (Yosemite) 
_ Staubbach 

Trummelbach 


Middle Cascade (Yosemite) 


a 
ette (Yosemite) 
ite (Mt. Rainier Park) 


‘-Yoserhite 
AN a 


i wer ee eine 


qamoue wattle of the World 


Rotation 
Venezuela 
Venezuela-British 

Guiana 
South Island, N. Z. 
Natal, South Africa 
California 
California 


Southwestern 
France 

British Columbia 

California 

Switzerland 


Switzerland 
California 
Oregon 


Norway 
British Guiana 
India 
British Guiana 
Tanganyika- 
N. Rhodesia 
Washington 
Norway 


Norway 


Italy 
Basutoland, Africa 
California 


California 
Norway 
Norway 

British Guiana 


Colombia 

Cape Province, 
South Africa 

Brazil 

Paraguay-Brazil 

California 


Washington 
Nikko, Japan 
Southern Rhodesia 
Washington 
California 
California 
Northwest Terri- 
tories, Canada 
Wyoming 
Labrador, Canada 
Washington 
Washington 
Colorado 
Georgia 
Idaho 
Washington 
New York-Ontario 
Wyoming 


oat 
River H : 
Cuquenén 
Arthur 
Tugela 


Creek, flowing into Yosemite 

Yosemite Creek, tributary of 
Merced 

Gave de Pau 


Tributary of Yoho 

Tributary of Merced 

Staubbach (Lauterbrunnen 
valley) 

Trummelbach (Lauterbrun- 
nen) 

Yosemite Creek, tributary of 
Merced 

Multnomah Creek, tributary 
of Columbia 

Morkedéla 

Courantyne 

Sharavati 

Pataro 


Stevens Creek 

Stream flowing into Ejkis- 
dalsvand (lake) 

In Skykkjedal (valley) of In- 
ner Hardanger Fiord 

Velino, tributary of Nera 

Maletsunyane 

Bridal Veil Creek, tributary 
of Merced 

Merced 

Bjoreia 

Tyssaa 

Tributary of Kuribrong, a 
tributary of the Pataro 

Bogota 


Illilouette Creek, tributary of 
Merced 

Granite Creek 

Zambezi 

Van Trump Creek 

Yosemite Creek 

Merced 

South Nahanni, tributary of 
Mackenzie 

Yellowstone 

Hamilton 

Paradise 

Snoqualmie 


aod 8, elele es 


Paradise 
Niagara 
Tower Creek, tributary of 


1,800 
1,612 


1,430 
1,385 


1,200 
1,17 


Yellowstone , Je 


dijs 


ptsct ia 
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> River 


x Nile 
‘Missouri-Mississippi 


Amazon 

Ob - 

Yangtze Kiang 
Amur , 


(Oxus) 


¢ 


_ Source 
Lake Victoria 
Source of Red Rock 
Creek, Montana 
Glacier-fed lakes in 
Peru 
Altai Mts., U.8.S.R. 
Tibetan plateau 
Confluence of Shilka 
(U.S.S.R.) and Argun 
(Manchuria) Rivers 
Between Lakes Nyasa 
and Tanganyika 
Baikal Mts., U.S.S.R. 
Tannu Ola Mountains, 
western Mongolia 
Hast part of Kunlun 
Mts., west China 
Border of Sierra Leone 
Head of Finlay River, 
British Columbia 
Tibetan highlands 
Actual headwaters Red 
Rock Creek; beginning 
of Missouri at confiu- 
ence of Gallatin, Mad- 
ison, Jefferson Rivers 
Lake Itasca, Minnesota 
Confluence of Paranaiba 
and Grande Rivers, 
southeast Brazil 
Australian Alps, 
South Wales 
Altai Mts., U.S.S.R. 
Valdai plateau, U.S.S.R. 
Confluence of Gauporé 
and Maumoré Rivers 
on Bolivia-Brazil 
boundary 
St. Louis River, Minn. 
San Juan Mts., Colorado 
Southwest Minas 
Geraes, Brazil 
Junction’ of Lewes and 
Pelly, Yukon Territory 
Tibet, south of Kunlun 
Mountains 
Black Forest, Germany 
Dumlu Dagh (moun- 
tains), Turkey 
Himalayas 
Sierra Parima on Vene- 
zuela-Brazil boundary 
Near Pyrenopolis, 
southeast Brazil 
Himalayas 


New 


Plateau of Yunnan, 
southwest China 

Head of Bow River, 
west Alberta, Canada 

11°21’S.; 24°22’E., North- 
ern Rhodesia, Africa 

Himalayas 

Nicholas Range, Pamir 
Mountains, U.S.S.R. 


Principal Rivers of the World 


Outfiow 


- Mediterranean Sea 


Gulf of Mexico 
Atlantic Ocean 


Gulf of Ob 
China Sea 
Tartary Strait 


Atlantic Ocean 


Arctic Ocean 
Arctic Ocean 


Gulf of Chihli 


Gulf of Guinea 
Beaufort Sea 
(Arctic Ocean) 
South China Sea 
Mississippi River 


Gulf of Mexico 
Rio de la Plata 
(Atlantic Ocean) 


Indian (Southern) 
Ocean 

Ob River 

Caspian Sea 

Amazon River 


Gulf of St. Lawrence 
Gulf of Mexico 
Atlantic Ocean 


Bering Sea 
Gulf of Martaban 


Black Sea 
Persian Gulf 


Arabian Sea 
Atlantic Ocean 


Paré River 
(Atlantic Ocean) 

Ganges River 

' (Bay of Bengal) 

China Sea 


Hudson Bay 
Indian Ocean 


Bay of Bengal 
Lake Aral 


y Mato Grosso, Brazil. 
Andes, Colombia d 

Central Colorado 

Middle Park, northern 
Colorado 

Valdai Hills, U.S.S.R. 

Watershed between Ori- 
noco and Amazon 

Southern Ural Moun- 
tains, U.S.S.R. 

Plateau in Potter 
County, Pa. 

Basutoland, Africa 

Confluence of N’mai and 
Mali Rivers, northeast 
Burma 

Columbia Lake, British 
Columbia 

Western Alberta, Canada 

Central part of Eastern 
Highlands, Australia 

Taurus Mts., Turkey 

Lake Ivan, U.S.S.R. 


Outflow — 
Parana River 
Amazon River — 
Mississippi River 
Gulf of California 


Black Sea 
Amazon River 


Caspian Sea 
Mississippi River 
Atlantic Ocean 
Bay of Bengal 
Pacific Ocean 


Lake Winnipeg 
Murray River 


Persian Gulf 
Sea of Azov 


Large Lakes of the World 


--—-s Name and location 
Jaspian, U.S.S.R.-Iran 
uperior, U. S. A-Canada 
, U.S.S.R. 
‘ictoria, East Central Africa 
furon, U. S. A—Canada 
ichigan, U. S. A. 
aikal, U.S.S.R. 
‘anganyika, East Central Africa 
at Bear, Canada 
sat Slave, Canada 
rasa, Southern Africa 
le, U. S. A—Canada 
pnipes, Canada, 
ntario, U. S. A-Canada 
alikhash, U.S.S.R. 
adoga, U.S.S.R. 
nega, U.S.S.R. 
udolf, Eastern Africa 
icaca, Bolivia—Peru 
aragua, Nicaragua 
habaska, Canada 
sindeer, Canada 
Syk-Kul, U.S.S.R. 
Bio Nor, China 


ipegosis, Canada 
‘weulu, East Central Africa 
igon, Canada 
a] is, i Canada 


Area, 
sq. mi. 
169,300 
31,820 
26,233 
26,200 
23,010 
22,400 
13,300 
12,700 
12,000 
11,170 
11,000 
9,940 
9,398 
7,540 
7,115 
7,000 
3,764 
3,475 
3,200 
3,089 
3,058 
2,444 
2,230 
2,200 
2,143 
2,086 
1,900 
1,870 
1,817 
1,750* 
1,640 
1,600 
1,500 
1,453 


vntles” 
795 
383 
280 
250 
206 
321 
385 


depth, feet 


3,612 
1,290 
222 
270 
150 
923 
5,413 
4,708 
270* 


2,580 


Approx. length, 
New TOSS ess 


1,500 
1,500 
1,450 
1,440 


1,400 
1,400 


1,400 
1,306 
1,300 
1,250 
1,214 


1,205 
1,160 


1,150 
1,100 


586 


‘There are approximately 430 volcanoes 
(275 in the Northern Hemisphere and 155 
in the Southern) with recorded eruptions 
in historical times. Of the 2,500 recorded 
eruptions, more than 2,000 have taken 
_ place in the Pacific area. Of known active 
volcanoes, 80 are of the submarine type. 


ATLANTIC-INDIAN AREA 


‘Mediterranean Region 

Italy: Mt. Vesuvius, southeast of Naples 
(3,858 ft.). Only active volcano on main- 
land of Europe. Pompeii buried by an 
eruption, a.p. 79, Latest eruption in 1944. 

Sicily: Mt. Etna, eastern Sicily (10,741 
_ f{t.). Two new craters formed in eruptions 
_ of Feb.—Mar., 1947; latest eruption, 1949. 

_ Lipari Islands (north of Sicily): Strom- 
- ‘bolt (about 3,000 ft.). Called “Lighthouse 
5 of the Mediterranean.” Erupted 1949. 

_ Atlantic Area 
_ Canary Islands: Pico de Teide (Tene- 
Bae): on island of Teneriffe (12,192 ft.). 

Cape Verde Islands: Fogo (over 8,000 ft.). 

_ Severe eruption in 1857. 


' Iceland: At least 25 volcanoes active in 

Borictoric times. Has exceeded all other vol- 

canic areas in output of lava. These volca- 
_ noes very similar to those in Hawaii. 


Hekla (4,747 ft.). Several craters, largest 


nt eruptions reported in 1947-48, 
_ SkKaptarjékull. Series of volcanoes near 


aptar; erupted in 1783 with large loss 
life, 


n Mayen Island: Beerenberg, northern 
of island (over 8,000 ft.). Extinct. 

ish Cameroons: Mt. Cameroon (13,- 

. Has several craters. Last erupted 


sser Antilles (West Indian Islands): 
-Pelée, in northwestern Martinique 
ut 4,400 ft.). Eruption in 1902 de- 
ed town of St. Pierre and killed ap- 
mately 40,000. 


dian Ocean Region 


: One volcano, Kartala (over 
8,500 He). Visible for over 100 miles. Last 
ted in 1904. 


union Island (east of Madagascar) : 
m de la Fournaise (Le Volcan) (8,610 
“ead in the form of large lava 


ganyika Territory: Kilimanjaro (19,- 
t.). Extinct. ae mountain in 


THE PACIFIC AREA 
Northwest Portion 
; Kamchatka: 14-18 active volcanoes, . 


oa iy) 


ee: ee Hee Voleanees of the Earth” Eo 


Shiveluch faver 10,500 ft.). Most nc 
erly volcano of Kamchatka group. Pa 
Klyuchevskaya (Kluchev) (15, 912 tt, 
Highest peak in Siberia; called the “EH 
of Kamchatka.” Reported active in 1946, 


Koryatskaya (over 11,500 tt). moe 


eruption in 1895. 

Kurile Islands: At least 13 active vol- 
canoes and several submarine outbreaks. 

Japan: at least 33 active vents, 

Fujiyama (Fujisan), southwest of Tokyc 
(12,385 ft.). Symmetrical in outline, sno’ 
covered. Regarded as a sacred mountain, 

Adzumayama (7,733 ft.). Srup ee £ 
1900 killed 82, 

Asamayama, (8,182 ft.). Continuous 20- 
tive; violent eruption in 1783; latest in 

-_ 
1949. 

Asosan (5,223 ft.). Crater 10 by 15 m 
is the largest known in the world; erupt 
most recently in 1949, 

Bandaisan, about 125 miles north ‘of 
Tokyo (9,037 ft.). Violent eruption in 18 
devastated a 27-square-mile area. 

Two volcanic islets south of Japa 
emerged in the ocean for a brief time : 
1946, then submerged. 

Ryukyu archipelago: Nakano-shima ( 
485 ft.); Suwanose-shima (2,697 ft.). 

Bonin (Ogasawara) Islands: Mt. Suri- 
bachi, on Iwo Jima (546 ft.). A sulfurov 
steaming volcano. Raising of U. S. fi 
over Mt. Suribachi was one of the drama 
episodes of World War II. 

New Britain archipelago: Numerous! a 
tive vents, including Father, on New Brit- 
ain (7,500 ft.). 

Santa Cruz Islands: Tinakula (2, 200 ae 

New Hebrides: Lopevi (4,755 ft.). 

Samoan archipelago; Savati. An erupti 
in 1905 did considerable damage. Niuafoo 
(Tin Can) between Samoa and Fiji Island 
has a crater 6,000 feet below and 600 fee 
above water. Active in 1946. y 

Philippine Islands: 98 eruptive centers 

Taal, on Volcano Island in Lake Bo 
bon (about 1,000 ft.). Crater over 7,500 
in diameter. i 

Mayon, in southeastern Luzon (7, 
it.). An almost perfect cone. Continu 


mild activity. In 1897 there was a destr 
tive eruption. Considerable activity in 1947 

Moluccas: A volcanic chain of islands 
which contains several active voloanoass ; 

Hawaiian Group: : 

Mauna Loa (13,675 ft.). Also called “Lo L 
Mountain.” Discharges more lava than 
other volcano. Largest. volcanic mount: 
in the world in cubic content, with c 
of 3.7 sq. mi. Violent eruption in 
1950, with lava pouring 25 mi 


ocean, DUG. The 


3 Highest moun- 


). Has many small pit 
w in historic times was 


_ Kilauea (4,090 ft.). A vent in side of 
Mauna Loa but apparently erupts inde- 
pendently of it. One of the most spectacu- 
_ lar and active craters. Crater has an area 
of 4.14 sq. mi. 


Southwest Portion 


Sumatra: Ninety volcanoes have been 
_ discovered; 12. are now active. The most 
3 famous, Krakatoa, is a small volcanic is- 
_ land in the Sunda Strait. Numerous vol- 
S canic discharges occurred in 1883. One ex- 
_ plosion caused the disappearance of the 
highest peak and the northern part of 
the island. Fine dust was carried around 
the world in the upper atmosphere. Over 
36,000 persons lost their lives in resultant 
tidal waves, which were felt as far away as 
Cape Horn. Active again in 1928 and July, 
1950. 

Java: Thirteen of 125 volcanic centers 
are active, Few serious eruptions. Galung- 
gung is famous for two destructive erup- 
tions in 1822, It is thought that over 100 
Villages and about 4,000 lives were lost. 

Lesser Sunda Islands: Fifteen eruptive 
cones. Tambore on Soembawa (Sumbawa) 
(about 9,000 ft.) was 13,000 ft. prior to a 
severe eruption in 1815, which ejected an 
estimated 36 cu. mi. of material. 

Melanesian area: Volcanoes are located 

on New Guinea, New Hebrides, Santa Cruz, 
4 Solomons, and on numerous other small 
islands. 

New Zealand: Tarawera, on North Island. 
Severe eruption in 1886 destroyed the fa- 
mous pink and white sinter terraces of 
-Rotomahana, a hot lake. 

Ngauruhoe (7,515 ft.). Emits steam and 
_ vapor incessantly. 


. Northeast Portion 

i Aleutian area: There are 32 active vents 

_ known, and numerous inactive cones in 
remarkably ‘straight line. 


Shisaldin, on Unimak (8,683 ft.). Latest 
eruption Jan., 1947. 
Bogosloff, on Bogosloff island (Castle) 
(about 1,000 ft.). Mountain first appeared 
after an eruption in 1796, ‘ 
: Alaska: 
_ Wrangell (14,005 ft.). 
_ Katmai (about 7,500 ft.). On June 6, 
4 1912, a violent eruption occurred, during 
which the “Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes” was formed. 
_ United States: Lassen Peak, in California 
(10,453 ft.). Only observed active volcano 
in the United States. Last period of ac- 
*tivity in 1914-17. Other mountains of vol- 
canic origin include Mt. Shasta, Mt. Hood, 
Mt. Rainier, and the mountain that con- 
is Crater Lake. abe 
ies 
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Mezico: aoe oes 
Popocatepetl (17,883 ft.). Crater 673 ft. — 
deep and 2% mi. in circumference. Not en- 
tirely extinct; steam still escapes. 
Colima, in group of same name (14,23 
ft.). Group has had frequent eruptions. 
Orizaba (Citlaltepetl) (18,696 ft.). Prob- — 
ably the most symmetrical volcanic cone. 
Tuxtla (4,900 ft.). Had a violent eruption 
in 1793 but is now quiescent, pos 
Paricutin. A new volcano. First appeared 
in Feb., 1948, in a cornfield. In less tha: 


Still active and growing. 
Guatemala: 


Santa Maria Quezaltenango (12,361 ft.) 
Frequent activity between 1902-08 and 
1922-28 after centuries of quiescence. — 
Most dangerously active vent of Central 
America. Other volcanoes include ‘Taju- 
mulco (13,814 ft.) and Atitlan (11,633 ft.ys 

El Salvador: Izalco, “beacon of Centra 
America,” which first appeared in 1770 a 
is still growing; (erupted in July, 195 
San Salvador, which had a violent eruptio: 
in 1923 and Conchagua, which erupted wit! 
considerable damage early in 1947. 

Nicaragua: Volcanoes include -Telica 
(latest eruption in 1950), Coseguina, anc 
Momotombo (4,126 ft.). Between Momo 
tombo on the western shore of Lake Mana- 
gua and Coseguina overlooking the G 
of Fonseca, there is a string of more 
20 cones, many still active. One of thes 
Cerro Negro, erupted in July, 1947, 
considerable damage and loss of life, a 
again in April, 1948 and July, 1949, ae 

Costa Rica: Four volcanic cones wh 
bases merge are Pods (8,895 ft.), B 
(9,280 ft.), Irazi (10,525 ft.), and T 
alba (11,350 ft.). ; 


Southeast Portion i 

Colombia: Huila (18,700 ft.), a v 
emitting volcano, and Tolima (17,109 

Eruption of Puracé 
Killed 17. 

Ecuador: Cotopaxi (19,344 ft.). Pe 
highest active volcano in the world. 
sesses a beautifully formed cone. _ E 

Cayambe (19,016 ft.). Almost on equa 

Other volcanoes include Tunguragi 
(16,689 ft.), Sangay (17,470 ft.), and 4 
tisana (over 18,000 ft.). a 

Peru and Bolivia: Many active volcea 

Misti, near Arequipa, Peru (19,167 

Sajama, in Bolivia (21,391 ft.). 


“Aggtelek. In village of same name, north- 
ern Hungary. Large stalactitic cavern 
about 5 miles long. 


Jtamira Cave. Near Santander, Spain. 
_ Contains animal paintings (Old Stone 
Age art) on roof and walls. 


Antiparos. On island of same name in the 
Grecian Archipelago. Some stalactites 
are 20 ft. long. Brilliant colors and fan- 
: tastic shapes. 


lue Grotto. On island of Capri, Italy. 
Cavern hollowed out in limestone by 
constant wave action. Now half filled 
_ with water because of sinking coast. 
Name derived from unusual blue light 
permeating the cave. Source of light 
is a2 submerged opening, light passing 
through the water. 
risbad Caverns. Southeast New Mexico. 
Largest underground labyrinth yet dis- 
covered. Three levels: 754; 900, and 1,320 
feet below the surface. 
gal’s Cave. On island of Staffa off coast 
of western Scotland. Penetrates about 
ON ft. inland. Contains basaltic col- 
umns almost 40 ft. high. 


ce Cave. Near Dobsina, Czechoslovakia. 
Noted for its beautiful crystal effects. 


enolan Caves. In Blue Mountain plateau, 
be New South Wales, Australia. Beautiful 
_ Stalactitic formations, 


mt’s Cavern. Near Torquay, England. 
urce of much information on Paleo- 


= 


2 Geysers exist in many volcanic regions 
of the world such as Japan and South 
A nerica, but their greatest development is 


and. The Pecival te area ti about 
miles northwest of Mt. Hekla, where 
are more than 100 geysers and hot 
ings in about two square miles. The 
1 ones are the following: 


eat Geyser (Geysir). Sends up a col- 
L 160 to 180 ft. high intermittently 
1 an opening more than 9 ft. across 
about 70 ft. deep. 

kkr (Churn). Constant bubbling and 
occasional eruptions. 


es northeast of Lake Taupo on 
Island. Main geysers are Waikite, 
column, Pohutu and 


ellowstone National Park, Wyoming. 
> are 120 named geysers in Yellow- 
stone and perhaps half that number un- 


inceren Caves and Caverns of the World - 


Geysers 


Luray Cavern. Near Luray, Virginia, ’ 
large stalactitic and stalagmitic Yigphe 
of many colors. 


Mammoth Cave. Limestone cavern in cene — 
tral Kentucky. Cave area is about 10 
miles in diameter but has at least 150 — 
miles of irregular subterranean passage- 
ways at various levels. Temperature re- 
mains fairly constant at 54°F. cy 


Peak Cavern or Devil’s Hole. Derbyshire, 
England. About 2,250 ft. into a moun- — 
tain. Lowest part is about 600 ft. below 
the surface. 3 


Postumia (Adelsberg) Grotto. Near Postu- 
mia in Julian Alps, about 25 miles N.E. 
of Trieste. Stalactitic cavern, largest in — 
Europe. Piuca (Pivka) River flows 
through part of it. Caves have numerous 
beautiful stalactites. 


Singing Cave. Iceland. A lava cave; name { 
derived from echoes of people singing — 
in it. 


Wind Cave. In Black Hills of South Da- — 
kota. Limestone caverns with stalactites — 
and stalagmites almost entirely missing. ~ 
Variety of crystal formations called 
“boxwork.” 


Wyandotte Cave. In Crawford County, 
southern Indiana. A limestone cavern 
with five levels of passages; one of the 
largest in North America. “Monumental — 
Mountain,” approximately 135 ft. high, — 
is believed to be one of the world’s 
largest underground “mountains,” 


2 


named. Most of the geysers and the 4,000 
hot springs are located in the western por- 
tion of the park. The most importens it ones 
are as follows: q 
Norris Geyser Basin has 18 or more gey~ 
sers; the number varies. There are scores 
of steam vents and hot springs. Valentine, — 
highest in basin, 75 ft. at 18-hour inter- 
vals; tube is 60 ft. long. Minuté, 15-20 ft. 
high, several hours apart. Others are 
small; these include Steamboat, Fearless, 
Veteran, Vixen, Corporal and Monarch. 
Some are dormant. 
Lower Geyser Basin. In the 1870’s it had 
680 hot springs and geysers. Many now are 
only hot springs, but at least 18 are active 
geysers. Fountain, at one time very well 
known. Water thrown 75 ft. in all direc- 
tions and at all angles. Now dormant. ~ 
Clepsydra, very active; some eruption cy- 
cles last for several hours; maximum ~ 
height 75 ft. Great Fountain pioys every 
12 to 13 hours for 30 minutes in spurts 
which rise from 60 to 80 ft. a 
Midway Geyser Basin has vast steamin 
terraces of red, orange, pink and oth 
colors; pools and springs. Excelsior G 
crater discharges. boiling water into 


r Geyser Basin includes: Artemisia 
ds up a column 35 ft. high for 10 to 
minutes every 18 to 24 hours. Fan sends 
it fan-shaped eruptions about 60 ft. high 

y 2 or 3 days. Riverside has an un- 
ual cone; throws water 75 ft. obliquely 
over the river from lower crater for half 

hour. It has a remarkably regular inter- 
val of 8 hours between eruptions. 


_ Daisy sends water to a height of 75 ft. 
every 135 minutes. 

Old Faithful sends up a column about 
140 ft. high at average intervals of 65 
‘minutes, varying from 35 to 80 minutes. 
‘Eruption lasts about 4 minutes. Discharges 
about 12,000 gallons of water at each erup- 
tion. 


as 


A.M. 
4:30—1 Bell 8:30—1 Bell 
5:00—2 Bells 9:00—2 Bells 
§:30—3 4 9:30—3 * 
6:00—4 10:00—4 # 
6:30—5 10:30—5 4 
7:00—6 & 11:00—6 # 
7:30—7 4 11:30—7 4 
8:00—8 % noon—8 ! 


, World Extremes of Climate 


Highest recorded shade temperature: 


World: 136° F, at Azizia, Libya, North Africa, September 18, 1922. 
_ United States: 134° F. at Death Valley, California, July 10, 1913. 


Lowest recorded temperature: 


_ World: —90° F. at Verkhoyansk, Siberia, U.S.S.R., February 5 and 7, 1892; a tempera- — 
/ ture of —94° F. was reported in Siberia during the winter of 1946-47 but was no 


verified by the Soviet government. 


_ United States: —66° F. at Yellowstone Park, Wyoming, February 9, 1933. e's 
Lowest mean annual temperature: 


Highest mean annual temperature: 
World: 86° F, at Massawa, Eritrea, 
. Africa. 

_ United States: 77.3° F. at Tavernier, Fla. 


Maximum rainfall for 24-hour period: 


_ World: 46 inches at Baguio, Luzon, Phillipines, July 14-15, 1911. 
United States: 26.12 inches at Camp Leroy, California, January 22-23, 1943. 


ximum recorded rainfall in one month: 


866 inches at Cherrapunji, India, July, 1861 (over 150 inches fell in 5 consecutive 
_ days in August, 1841). Average annual rainfall at Cherrapunji is 424 inches. A 22 
_ year average annual rainfall of about 450 inches, however, is generally 
the value for Mt. Waialeale, Island of Kauai, Hawaiian Islands. 


imum recorded rainfall: 


Bell Time on Shipboard 


P.M. 

12:30—1 Bell 4:30—1 Bell 8:30—1 Bell 
1;00—2 Bells 5:00—2 Bells 9:00—2 Bells 
1;30—3 * 5:30—3 “ 9:30—3 “ 
2:00—-4 4 6:00—4 4 10:00—4 
2:30—5 # 6:30—5  # 10:30—5 
3:00—6 7:00—6 11:00—6 
3:30~-7 7:30—7 4 11:30—7 
4:00—8 8:00—8 12:00—8 


Vorid: .04 inch at Iquique, Chile, average yearly fall during 40 years. 
United States: 3.93 inches at Bagdad, California, the total for five years, 190 
annual precipitation for the United States is about 29 inches, ie 


Giantess erupts lik small volcano 
every six to nine months. The eruption 
rises to a maximum height of 200 ft. and 
usually lasts 414 hours. é 


Lion group: Lion, Lioness, Big Cub and 
Little Cub erupt irregularly from one to 
18 times a day. 


Castle is reported to have largest and 
most imposing cone of any active geyser 
in the world. Erupts twice a day to a 
height of 75 ft. but at times throws water 
continually to about 20 ft. 


step is tinted by algae to many shades of — 
scarlet, orange, pink, yellow and blue. Ter=;.25 
races are white where no water flows. : 


Other groups of geysers, hot pools and 
mud pots are located on the west shore 
of Shoshone Lake, on West Thumb Bay, 
at Mud Volcano, in the Grand Canyon of | 
the Yellowstone, and on Mirror Plateau. 


¢ 


World:—14° F. at Framheim, Antarc' 
United States: 26.9° F. at Mt. Wash 
ton, N. H. (14-year record). 


accepted a g- 
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Louisiana is the wettest state, with an annual average (57 years) of 56.51 inches. 

Nevada is the driest state, with an annual average (59 years) of 8.99 inches. 

Highest local average annual rainfall in the United States was 150.73 inches at Wynoo- 
chee Oxbow, Washington, based on a 13-year record. 

Greatest 4-hour fall was at Lake Charles, La.—1544 inches—on June 19, 1947. Greatest 
24-hour rainfall.in the United States was 38.2 inches at Thrall, Texas, September 


9-10, 1921. 


Heavy snowfall records include 60 inches in one day at Giant Forest, California; 42 
inches in 2 days at Angola, New York; 54 inches in 3 days at The Dalles, Oregon; and 
96 inches in 4 days at Vanceboro, Maine. In the New York City blizzard of Dec. 26, 
1947, 25.8 inches of snow fell in about 20 hours, almost 5 inches more than fell in the 
blizzard of March, 1888. Greatest seasonal snowfall was 884 inches, over 73 feet, at 


Tamarack, California, during. 1906-07. 


Ancient Empires 


The Egyptian and Babylonian empires, 
Near Eastern civilizations whose cultures 
mark the beginning of written history, had 
their origins in the nebulous period of 
ancient history prior to the year 4000 s.c. 
They developed rapidly in the fertile river 
valleys of the Nile in Egypt and the Tigris- 
Euphrates in Mesopotamia after the dis- 
covery of metals and the invention of writ- 
ing. Their governments were all-powerful, 
with the people subjugated and without 
political rights. The Egyptians regarded 
their king as a god. In Babylon, the ruler 
was a priest-King, earthly representative 
of the gods. Nevertheless, these Near East 
cultures made great contributions to the 
eternal march of man; they advanced 
the ways of making and doing things, pro- 
duced the earliest literature, developed the 
principles of law (the code of Hammurabi, 
Babylonian king of the 18th [or possibly 
17th] century B.c., the oldest code of law) 
and science, learned the basic principles of 
art, and evolved early religious worship. 

The influence of Babylon and Egypt was 
felt in the rise of the Semitic tribes of 
Syria, the Hittites in Asia Minor, and the 
people of the Aegean region. Between the 
years. 1200 and 800 B.c., the small Syrian 
states grew to great power and then were 
overwhelmed by the great empire of the 
Assyrians, the warlike peasants of the Ti- 
gris valley, who took the lessons learned 
from the Babylonians and spread that 
culture over their domains. The Assyrians, 
like the Egyptians and the Babylonians, in 
turn fell under the power of the Persian 
Kings in the century between 600 and 500 
B.c. By 525 3.c., the Persian Empire ex- 
tended from India to Egypt, the greatest 
the world had ever seen. 

The lessons learned by these early Near 
Eastern civilizations were transmitted to 
Greece, which developed its illustrious 
empire in the Aegean region, after the 
inhabitants of the island of Crete had 
absorbed the Egyptian culture. The main- 
land Greeks overthrew the Cretans and in 
turn were succeeded by the Doric Greeks, 
who spread their culture across the Aegean, 
the Asia Minor coast, and into the Medi- 
terranean and Black Sea regions. The char- 


acteristic Greek political institution was 
the city-state, first ruled by kings and 
often temporary monarchical tyrannies, 
and finally by the participation of free 
citizens. Literature and the arts flourished, 
and by the 5th century 5.c., when Athens 
became the great city of the Greeks, drama 
had risen to full maturity with the great 
tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides and 
the comedies of Aristophanes. Architecture 
and art advanced apace. The Greeks, learn- 
ing much from their Egyptian teachers, 
produced such superb buildings as the 
Parthenon and created amazingly beauti- 
ful statues through the use of living mod- 
els. Religion, which was closely linked 
with art, also flourished, as did the devel- 
opment of philosophy, under the great 
Socrates (470?-399 B.c.), Plato (4277-347 
B.C.), and Aristotle (384-322 B.c.). Wars 
weakened the city-states, and they fell to 
Alexander the Great in the 4th century B.c. 


Last among the great ancient empires 
was the Roman, which developed in Italy 
and gained control over the Mediterra- 
nean region after absorbing the culture of 
Greece and combining with it new prin- 
ciples of law and art and teaching their 
new learning to the West. The develop- 
ment of the Roman civilization began in 
510 or 509 B.c., when the peoples on the 
peninsula of Italy freed’ themselves from 
the rule of the Etruscans. The Romans, 
with a republican form of government, 
speedily conquered Italy and the Mediter- 
ranean region, and the Roman governors 
became men of great wealth, corrupting 
the city-state system and making it a 
graft-ridden machine of exploitation. The 
failure of the government to check this 
self-seeking influence brought on a revolt 
which resulted eventually in the rise of 
Julius Caesar to dictatorship in 46-44 B.c. 
Caesar’s murder in the Senate at Rome 
was followed in 27 B.c. by the establish- 
ment of the one-man rule of Augustus 
over the Roman Empire. Legal practices 
were developed and became the founda- 
tions of modern law. Great roads, bridges 
and buildings were constructed. This great 
ancient civilization began to crumble in 
the 3d century A.D. 
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; , speaking 
Indian: including — 
Quéchua and 750— 
languages and dia- 
SEGRE ENE SESE eee 15,000,000 
mharic (Ethiopia) ......... 5,600,000 
nnamese (Indo-China) ..... 20,000,000 
SUG) SS yee a ie Saberea ae Gee eer eae 58,000,000 
ntu: including Swahili, Zulu 
BeSpairica) aso eek 45,000,000 
Bengali (India; Pakistan) .. 63,000,000 
Berber dialects (N, Africa) 6,000,000 
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isayan (Philippines) ....... 5,500,000 
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: including Kanarese, 
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nian, Finnish, Hungarian, 
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Indic: including Assamese, 
' Bengali, Bihari, Gujarati, 
Hindustani, Lahnda, Mara- 
thi, Oriya, Punjabi, Rajas- 
; thani, Sindhi, Singhalese .. 325,000,000 


Indonesian: including Balinese, 
ee ¥ : 

bats 
Universities, in the modern sense of the 
term, sprang up in the 12th and 13th 
centuries in response to the resurgence of 
nite that preceded the Renaissance in 
Burope. Procedure at the early universities 
was informal, with students gathering at 
some place in a city to listen to a pre- 
sminent teacher. There were no campuses, 
Quildings or endowments. Actually, the 
erm ‘‘university” once meant a guild or 
rporation; there were, in the medieval 
od, “universities” of bootmakers, weay- 
etc. Thus the university of learning 
similar in organization to the guilds. 
tudents filled the role of apprentices 
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Kanarese (India) ............ 13,400,000 
Korean 


Oriya (India) 
Persian 
Polish 25%. 2) pee eee eee 
Portuguese: ius shiiiene tn ee 
Punjabi (India; Pakistan) .... 
Pushtu (Afghanistan; Paki- 
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Swahili (S, Africa) 
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Tai: including Siamese 
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tar, Turkish, Uzbek 
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of Salerno in the 9th century, when 
was known as a school of medicine. 
the 11th century, it had become one of 
most famous medical schools of Europe. 


University of Bologna. Organized in 1158 
by students as a means of protectit 
against the merchants and citizen 
Bologna who had raised prices of 
and lodging. It was famous for its 
scholars. The students were organized 
two guilds and exercised a great 
authority over the administration an le 
professors; they controlled all acad mi 
matters except.the granting of degrees. — 
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rara, Florence, Modena, Naples, Padua, Pa- 
via, Perugia, Siena and Vicenza. 
University of Paris, Originated between 
1150 and 1170 in a cathedral school on 
the Ile de la Cité, it was later moved to 
the left (south) bank of the Seine, al- 
though it remained under the authority 
of the chancellor of Notre Dame. It de- 
veloped into the most famous continental 
center of learning of its day. Its four 
principal schools were theology, medicine, 
law and arts. By the 14th century, the 
university had some 40 colleges, of which 
the Sorbonne became the most celebrated. 


The universities of Paris and Bologna 
had a marked influence in the subsequent 
creation of other university centers. About 
1200, there was a migration of students 
from Paris to Oxford (founded in the 12th 
century) and a decade or two later, from 
Oxford to Cambridge (also founded in the 
12th century). 


Other famous universities of the Middle 
Ages include the University of Toulouse 
(1283), Salamanca (1243), Seville (1254), 
Orléans (1805), Valladolid (1846), Prague 
(13847), Krakow (1364), Vienna (1864), Er- 
furt (1379), Heidelberg (1385), Cologne 
(1888), Leipzig (1409), Rostock (1419) 
and Louvain (1426). 


The Renaissance 

The Renaissance gave fresh impetus to 
the universities of Europe. In France three 
of importance arose in the 15th century 
—the University of Air (1409, Provence), 
the University of Poitiers (1481) and the 
University of Caen (1487). 

Other French institutions of note that 
arose in this era were at Bordeaux (1441), 
Valence (1452), Nantes (1463) and Bourges 
(1465). New European universities were 
also founded at Trier (1450), Freiburg 
(1455), Ingolstadt (1459), Basel (1460), 
Budapest (1475), Mainz (1476), Uppsala 
(1477), Tiibingen (1477), Copenhagen 
(1479), Wittenberg (1502), Frankfurt on 
Oder (1506) and Coimbra (1537). 


St. Andrews, founded in 1411, was the 
first university in Scotland. Others were 
the University of Glasgow (1453), the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen (1494) and the Col- 
lege of Edinburgh (1582). In Ireland, Trin- 
ity College was founded in Dublin in 1591. 


Reformation and Post-Reformation 

Until the Reformation, most of the in- 
stitutions of higher learning in Europe 
were under the tutelage of the Catholic 
Church, After 1520, however, many estab- 
lished universities declared their inde- 
pendence of the Church. Cromwell’s rule 
brought about new scholastic methods at 
both Oxford and Cambridge and the es- 
tablishment of new colleges thoroughly 
imbued with Protestantism, 

But the first Protestant university was 


that of Marburg, Germany, founded in 
1527. Other Protestant universities were; 
K6nigsberg (1544); Jena (1558); Helm- 
Sstedt (1575); Altdorf (1575); Giessen 
(1607); Strasbourg (1621) and dHalle 
(1693). 


18th, 19th and 20th Centuries 

Among the more famous institutions in 
this era was Gdttingen (1736), whose 
school of history became celebrated 
throughout Europe. Others were: Erlangen 
(1748); Berlin (1809); Lemberg (Lwéw) 
(1816); Bonn (1818); Helsingfors (1826); 
the National University at Athens (1837); 
Bucharest (1864); Tokyo (1868); Sofia 
(1888); Kyoto (1897), and Constantinople 
(or Stamboul) (1900). 


Among the more famous British uni- 
versities established in the 19th and 20th 
centuries were the University of London 
(1825); Manchester (1851); Liverpool 
(1881); the Mason University College in 
Birmingham (1900); Leeds (1904), and the 
University College in Sheffield (1905). The 
University of Wales is composed of col- 
leges in Aberystwyth, Bangor, Cardiff and 
Swansea, 


There are many important and large 
universities in the British dominions. In 
Canada, the famous McGill University in 
Montreal was founded in 1821, Others are 
the University of Toronto (1827); Queens 
University at Kingston, Ont. (1841); Laval 
University, Quebec (1852); Dalhousie, Hali- 
fax (1818), and Montreal University (1876). 


The early universities in India were pat- 
terned after London University rather 
than on the Oxford-Cambridge style, and 
were purely examining institutions. Cal- 
cutta and Madras universities were founded 
in 1857 as examining schools. 


In Australia, the state plays an impor- 
tant role in the development of univer- 
sities. The University of Melbourne (1853) 
has the largest enrollment. Among the 
others are Adelaide (1874); Tasmania 
(1890); Queensland (1909); Sydney (1850), 
and West Australia (1918). 

There are also many well-endowed uni- 
versities in New Zealand, South Africa, 
and other parts of the Commonwealth. 

In 1755, Russia had only three univer- 
sities—-Vilna (1578), Dorpat (1632) and 
Moscow (1755). Other institutions devel- 
oped later were the University of Kharkov 
(1804); Kazan (1804); St. Petersburg 
(1819); St. Vladimir in Kiev (18382); 
Odessa (1865); Warsaw, which is now Po- 
lish (1886) and Tomsk, in Siberia (1888). 
The building of universities after the Rev- 
olution of 1917 was spurred by the Soviet 
government. 

In China, the growth of universities was 
hampered by the chaotic state of the gov- 
ernment in the 1900’s, the recurring civil 
wars and the conflict with Japan. 
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_ Universities in the United States 
marched in step with the progress of the 
nation. The early settlers brought a her- 
itage of European culture which they 
_ planted in New England soil. The first 

university in the country was started as 

Harvard. College in 1686, with an endow- 


- - ment totaling 800 pounds. Harvard was to 


become probably the most famous of the 
American universities, with an endowment 
in 1950 of more than $175,000,000, a fac- 
ulty of 2,400 members and a student en- 
rollment of approximately 11,000. 


The College of William and Mary (1693) 
was the second institution of higher learn- 
ing established in the colonies. Others 
started during the colonial period (cur- 
rent names only) are: Yale (1701); Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania (1740); Princeton 
(1746); Washington and Lee (1749); Co- 


Libraries of 


Europe and Asia 

Among the great libraries of the world, 
the British Museum remains in the first 
rank with more than 5,000,000 printed 
volumes and manuscripts. It contains such 
outstanding treasures as the Coder Aler- 
andrinus and the Codex Sinaiticus of the 
Bible, the best collection of Greek Ppapyri 
from Egypt, and vast collections of original 
historical manuscripts of incalculable 
value, Some 150,000 volumes were de- 
stroyed in air raids during World War II, 
but many were replaced later. 


One of the finest libraries in the world 
is the Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris, 
which has approximately 5,000,000 vol- 
umes, 130,000 manuscripts, 400,000 medals 
and coins, and 4,000,000 prints and en- 
gravings. 

The State Library in Berlin, founded in 
1659-61, was combined in 1947 with the 
library of the Technische Hochschule to 
form a new institution known as the 
Oeffentliche Wissenschaftliche Bibliothek. 
Prior to World War II, the State Library 

had 2,850,000 volumes; the new combined 
library has only 1,500,000. The State Li- 
brary at Munich also suffered extensive 
war losses, with some 500,000 volumes de- 
stroyed; it now contains about 2,000,000. 
The Deutsche Biicheri at Leipzig had re- 
covered most of its losses by 1950 and has 
more than 2,000,000 volumes. Estimates 
have placed the war losses of all German 
libraries at between 20 and 25 million vol- 
umes. 

The Nationalbibliothek in Vienna has 
about 1,350,000 volumes and a large col- 
lection of papyri. 

_ While not as large as some of the Euro- 
pean state libraries, the Biblioteca Aposto- 


lica Vaticana in Rome has many priceless 
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tes . ; 
lumbia (1754); 


Brown (1764); 
(1766) and Dartmouth (1769). : 

After the Revolution of 1776, the state 4 
tax-supported university was established. — 


Rutgers 


os 
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The University of Virginia (1819) 
notable early example of this type. 


4 

Colleges for women grew up in the sec- 
ond quarter of the 19th century. Among 
these are: Mt. Holyoke (1837); Elmira’ 
(1855); Vassar (1861); Wells (1868) ; 
Hunter (1870); Wellesley (1870); Smith 
(1871) and Bryn Mawr (1880). 


In the latter part of the 19th century, 
universities established by private endow- 
ments arose. Typical of these are: Cornell ‘ 
(1865), which is also a land-grant insti- 
tution; Johns Hopkins (1876); Stanford — 
(1885) and the University of- Chicago 
(1891). 5 
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the World 


number about 700,000, ] 
about 6,000 and the Manuscripts abo 
50,000. y 
Three of the more important Italian 
braries are the Biblioteca Nazionale in 
Naples, with about 1,250,000 volumes and 
11,000 manuscripts; the Biblioteca Nazio- 
nale Centrale in Florence, with 3,400,000 
volumes, manuscripts and pamphlets, and 
the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale in Rom on 
with approximately 1,940,000 volumes. 


Other large European libraries are the 
Bibliothéque Royale in Brussels (2,000, 
000 volumes), the Biblioteca Nacional ir 
Madrid (1,500,000), the University Library 
at Amsterdam (more than 1,500,000) and 
the Royal Library in Stockholm (650,000, 3 
The Lenin State Library in Moscow i ‘ 
to contain 11,000,000 volumes—largest si 
gle collection in the world—besides m: 
collections of valuable historical — 
ments. In Leningrad, the Gosudars 
naya Public Library claims 6,000,000 
umes and the Library of the Acade 
Sciences some 5,000,000. ; 


In the Far East, the most extensi 
braries are found in Japan, although 
damage in 1944-45 was severe. In T 
the Imperial University Library has slight 
more than 1,000,000 volumes, the Impe 
Cabinet Library 510,000, and the Wase 
University Library 400,000. The Im 
University Library at Kyoto contains : 
1,100,000. ; 


were privately owned, although in 1 
Benjamin Franklin projected the first 
scription library in Philadelphia, E ‘ 


ents helped to set up many of the large 


libraries, although many of these institu- 
tions are now receiving state or municipal 
support. ~ : 
Tie The largest library in the United States 
4s the Library of Congress, established in 
00 by Congress. In 1950, it contained 
956,993 books and pamphlets. It extends 
ices to members of Congress and other 


government departments, and also offers. 


ellent facilities for persons engaged in 
holarly research. 
_ The New York Public Library, with more 
an 4,500,000 volumes, is the largest pub- 
library in the United States. 
By 1947 there were more than 7,100 pub- 
ic libraries in the continental United 
Ss, and about 4,200 libraries of other 
school, institutional, professional, 
vernment and special. 
‘The growth of libraries attached to col- 


leges and universities in the United 


has been phenomenal, and some of the 

university libraries are among the largest 
in the country. Among them are (total 
volumes in parentheses): Harvard (5,250,. 

000); Yale (3,878,000); University of Cali- 
fornia, including branches (2,612,000); 
University of Illinois (2,284,000); Colum- 
bia (1,870,000) ; 
(1,750,000); Princeton (1,500,000); Univer- 
sity of Minnesota (1,482,000); University 
of Michigan (1,416,000); Cornell (1,400,- 
000); University of Wisconsin (1,340,000); 
Stanford (1,222,000); and University of 
Pennsylvania (1,165,000). ; 


In Canada, the most important public 
library is that of Toronto, which has more 
than 700,000 volumes. Extensive libraries 
attached to the universities are at Queens 
(219,000), McGill (543,000), and Laval 
(843,000). 


Museums of the World 


(For U. S. Museums see INDEX.) 


e modern museum originated during 
renaissance, when the revival of in- 
'in the arts and classical antiquity 


ollections in special buildings or 
S. 


_ Art Museums 
ritish Museum, London, contains 
the most famous historical objects 
of the world, including the Elgin Marbles 
e Rosetta Stone. 


rimary object is to furnish ex- 
Oo illustrate the history of art, 
Sizes architecture and sculpture, 
ics, engraving, book production, 
, textiles, etc. The library is de- 
incipally to fine and applied arts of 

untries. 
National Gallery, London, contains a 
p ; umber of old Masters, including 
intings by Da Vinci, Michelangelo, Tin- 
; to, Mantegna, Titian, Bellini, Jan van 
bens, Rembrandt, Holbein, Con- 

da Turner. 


allery, London, established as 
c the National Gallery, was badly 
during air raids of World War II, 
mpletely restored by 1949. 
Collection, London, has many 
t and curios of French origin, 
rank canvases and etchings of 
panish, Flemish, Dutch and Eng- 
tists, 
rance, the most famous gallery is 
ouvre in Paris, noted for the mag- 
cence of its architecture as well as for 
collection, which is the largest in 
orld. Other Parisian museums of im- 


portance are Cluny, Rodin, Guimet, and 
Carnavalet. 


Among the magnificent Italian mu- 
seums, the National Museum at Naples 
contains one of the best arranged and clas- 
sified collections. The Ufizi Gallery in 
Florence, founded by the Medicis, has one 
of the world’s largest and best collections 
of Italian art. Other galleries in Florence 
are the Gallery of Modern Art (Pitti 
Palace) and the National Museum (Bar- 
gello). Rome has numerous museums, in- 
cluding several in the Vatican. 


In Berlin, the Schloss Museum and Na- _ 


tional Gallery were damaged during World 
War II. 


The Royal Museum of Fine Arts in 
Brussels has a fine collection of French, 
Flemish and Dutch masters and houses 
many canvases by Rubens, Van Dyck, Jor- 
daens, Rembrandt, Frans Hals and Jan 
Steen. : 


The State Museum in Amsterdam con- 
tains superb works by Rembrandt, Ver- 
meer and others. * 


Among the notable art museums in 
other countries are the world-famous 
Museo del Prado in Madrid; the Tretyakov 
State Gallery, the Pushkin State Museum 
of Fine Arts and the Hermitage State Mu- 
seum in. Moscow; and the National Museum 
in Tokyo, famed for its many Oriental 
paintings and examples of Oriental work- 
manship in lacquer, jade, ivory and metal. 


Science Museums ree 

The Ashmolean Museum, oldest in Great 

Britain, was founded in 1683 by the Univer- — 
sity of Oxford and houses a collectio: ; 
archeological rarities. w 


Science Museum of London has 


University of Chicago 


of scien ific instruments and appliances 


which review the progress of science and 
the history’ of invention. Other London 
‘Museums of science are the Natural His- 
tory (British Museum), the Imperial War 
Museum (exhibits of both World Wars) 
and the Geological Museum. 


The Liverpool Museums contain valuable 
collections of natural history and antiq- 
uities and are divided into departments 
of zoology, botany, geology, archeology and 


~ ethnology. The buildings were almost com- 


pletely destroyed during World War II, al- 
though most of the exhibits were saved. 
The Manchester Museum serves as both 
@ municipal and a university museum. 
The Bristol Museum contains departments 
of geology, zoology, botany, archeology and 
Bristol antiquities. The National Mu- 
seum of Wales at Cardiff has departments 
of archeology, botany, geology and zoology. 


In Edinburgh, Scotland, are the famed 
Royal Scottish Museum, which has col- 
lections in art, ethnography, natural his- 
tory, technology and geology; and the 
National Museum of Antiquities of Scot- 
land, noted for its coin and manuscript 
collections. 


The National Museum in Dublin and the 
Municipal Museum in Belfast have impor- 
tant science collections. 


Notable institutions of continental Eu- 
rope include the Natural History Museum 
in Paris, the Museum of Oceanography in 
Monaco, the Natural History Musewm in 
Lisbon, the State Museum of Geology 
and Mineralogy in Leyden (Netherlands), 
the Museum of Natural History in Stock- 
holm, the Natural History Museum in 
Vienna, the Hungarian National Museum in 
Budapest, the National Museum in Prague, 
and the various natural science museums 


Zoological Gardens of the World 


Far from being a modern idea, the cus- 
tom of keeping savage beasts in captivity 
is as ancient as recorded history. In the 
early part of the 12th century, B.c., the 


Chinese king Wen had a special zoo where - 


he housed animals captured from all parts 
of ancient China. 


One of the earliest modern zoos, the 
Jardin des Plantes in Paris, was established 
in 1793. In the following century zoologi- 
cal gardens were established in many of 
the major cities of the world. 


At Giza, outside Cairo, the zoological 
garden is lodged in a beautiful park main- 
tained by the Egyptian government. Its 
large collection of animals is chiefly Afri- 
can in origin. Elsewhere in Africa, at Khar- 
toum in the Sudan, at Pretoria (largest on 
the continent) and at Johannesburg, fine 
specimens are found in state-supported 


zoological gardens. 


~ 


in Basel, Berne, Geneva, Lausanne ant 
Neuchatel, Switzerland. Most larger cities 
of the U.S.S.R. have science museums of 
varying sizes, some specializing in local 
‘exhibits of natural history. a 
Famous science museums in Germany 
prior to World War II included the various” 
sections of the Staatlichen Museen in Ber- 
lin and the museums of natural history 
and ethnography in Hamburg. Sa 


In Calcutta is the Indian Museum, out= 
standing for its marine fauna and verte- 
brate fossils, and in Bombay the Victor 
and Albert Museum. 


In Australia are the Queensland 
seum and the Botanic Museum in B 
bane, the South Australian Museum 
Adelaide, and the Australian Museum 
Sydney. 

New Zealand contains the Canterbury 
Museum, Christchurch, rich in local fauna, 
flora and geological items, and a Maori and 
Polynesian ethnological collection. The 
Otago Museum of natural sciences re 
anthropology at Dunedin, the Auck 
Institute and Museum in Auckland . 
the Dominion Museum in Wellington 
others of note. : ie 


In Africa, the South Africa Muse 
Capetown, holds general and local his 
collections and others illustrating an 2 
pology, ethnology and archeology. 
Durban Museum contains much an 
pological material. In Cairo are the no 
collections of the Egyptian Museum. 

Other museums of note include © 
Archeological Museums at Istanbul. 
Tokyo Science Museum, the Na 
Museum of Natural History in Santia 
(Chile), the National Museum at Rio 
Janeiro, and the Argentine National 
seum of Natural Sciences at Buenos . 


North America has more than 80 ni 
zoos, in the United States, Canada a1 
Mexico. The Quebee Zoological Socie 
collection is made up of Canadian 


cies; Toronto has also many exotic spe- 
cies, a 


The first zoological garden in the Uni 
States was established in Philadel 
1874. Since that time nearly every 
city in the country-has acquired z0 
Among the largest are the celebrat 
Bronz Zoo and the Central Park Zoo 
New York, the Lincoln Park Zoo and th 
Brookfield Zoo in Chicago, and those 
St. Louis, Detroit, Kansas City and 
Diego. The United States National 
logical Park in Washington, D. 
beautiful setting of hills, woods an 
streams, was established in 1890 by 
of Congress. Some of the U. 8. z 
hibit their collections in open-air, 
pits; the Brookfield Zoo is an exa 


Extensive collections in South America _ 


are found at Buenos Aires, and at Con- 
cepcion and Santiago in Chile. At Belém, 
‘Brazil, a-.zoological-botanical garden is 
“noteworthy for its specimens of Amazo- 
nian birds and animals. _ 

In Asia, important collections were es- 
tablished by the governments and by na- 
tive princes. Largest in India is the zoo at 

ipore, Calcutta; other excellent zoos are 
ocated at Bombay, Karachi and on pri- 
vate estates. Singapore, Batavia and Sura- 
ba have important collections. Others 
are found at Fort de Kock on Sumatra’s 
west coast; and at Johore Bahru in Ma- 
laya. Japan abounds in large and small 

S and privately owned aviaries, located 

Tokyo, Nagoya, Kyoto, Osaka and Kobe; 
‘ of these were severely damaged dur- 
ing World War II. 

‘Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide and Perth 

e large zoological gardens; smaller zoos 
in Australia are found at Brisbane and 
Wellington. The Auckland, New Zealand, 

ection has a representative group of 
native fauna. 

Europe, zoological gardens have long 
en popular public institutions. The Jar- 
lin d’Acclimatation, in the Bois de Bou- 
ogne, Paris, was established in 1858, and 

del zoo at Vincennes was added in 
r the Paris Exposition. 


‘many had about 20 zoological gar- 
Many of which were developed in 
acetime years between World Wars 

and II. Large zoos were located in Berlin 
nd Frankfurt on Main. In Munich, the 
d Were grouped according to the 
nt of their origin. Others were es- 

ed at Dresden, Leipzig and Cologne. 


,) 
O 
_ 


tributing center for animals. Smaller col- 
lections were established at Diuisseldorf 
Elberfeld and Hanover. Several German 
zoos, notably that at Berlin, were de- 
stroyed during World War II. i 


The Schénbrunn at Vienna is one of the 
oldest zoos in Europe. The Budapest zoo- 
logical gardens house a fine collection of 
European birds. At Antwerp, the Royal 
Zoological Society founded a large me- 
nagerie in 1843. It was seriously damaged 
by German bombs during World War II. 


In the British Isles, the outstanding col- 
lection is in the garden of the London | 
Zoological Society in Regent's Park. Al- — 
though this zoo received a number of 
direct bomb hits in 1940-41 and again in 
1944, it remained open throughout World 
War II; visitors during this period num- 
bered 6,500,000. Manchester and Clifton 
have smaller gardens, and the one at Edin- 
burgh is famous for its collection of pen-’ — 
guins. The Dublin Zoo is noted for its — 
lions, many of which were born there. 


The Amsterdam zoo, with its East In- 
dian collection and its aquarium, and the 
Rotterdam gardens are the two best known > 
in the Netherlands. Built on a high eleva- 
tion, the Skansen Zoo in Stockholm exhib- 
its north European specimens. The most 
important gardens in the U.S.S.R. are 
found in Moscow, where northern as well 
as exotic species are collected. The zoo at 
Rome has part of its collection confined 
in barless pits. At Lisbon there is a small 
zoological garden, and in Madrid a part 
of the original royal menagerie. 


Famous Structures 
(See also Seven Wonders of the World.) 


ime Ancient 
Great Sphinx of Egypt, one of the 
rs of ancient Egyptian architecture, 
she pyramids of Giza and has a 
h of 189 ft. It was built in the 4th 

dynasty and was used as a temple. 
gyptian buildings of note in- 
é 2 Temples of Karnak and Edfu 
nd the Tombs at Beni Hassan. 
e Parthenon of Greece, built on the 
» in Athens, was the chief temple 
} goddess Athena. It was believed to 
been completed by 438 B.c. The pres- 
remained intact until the 5th 
. Today, though the Parthenon 
8, its majestic proportions are 
4 nible. % 

reat structures of ancient Greece 
Temples at Paestum (about 540 
_B.c.); the Temple of Poseidon 
t 460 B.c.); the Temple of Apollo at 
h (about 540 8.c,); the Temple of 
at Bassae (about 450-420 z.c,); the 


famous Erechtheum atop the Acropolis 3 


(about 421-405 B.c.); the Temple of Athena _ 


Niké at Athens (about 426 B.c.); the 
Olympieum at Athens (174 B.c.—-a.p, 133) 
the Athenian Treasury at Delphi (about 
515 B.c.); the Propylaea of the Acropolis _ 
at Athens (437-432 B.c.); the Theater of “a 
Dionysus at Athens (about 350-325 B.C.)3 09 
the “House of Cleopatra” at Delos (138 
B.C.) and the Theater at Epidaurus (about 
325 B.c.). 


The Colosseum (Flavian Amphitheater) 
of Rome, the largest and most famous of 
the Roman amphitheaters, was opened for — 
use A.D. 80. Elliptical in shape, it consisted 
of three stories and an upper gallery, re- _ 
built in stone in its present form in the | 
third century a.p. Its seats rise in tiers, _ 
which in turn are buttressed by concer 
vaults and stone piers. It could seat 
tween 40,000 and 50,000 spectators, 
Colosseum was principally used for g 


torial combat, Re 


ee Pent gas : 
"he Pantheon at Rome, 
ippa in 27 B.c. as a temple, was rebuilt 
in its present circular form by Hadrian 
_ (A.D, 110-25). Literally the Pantheon was 
intended as a temple of “all the gods.” 
_ it is remarkable for its perfect preserva- 
_ tion today, and it has served continuously 
_ for 20 centuries as a place of worship. 

_ Famous Roman arches includes the Arch 
of Constantine (about av. 315) and the 

Arch of Titus (about a.p. 80). 


Later European : 
_ _St. Mark’s Cathedral in Venice (1063- 
67), one of the great examples of Byzan- 
tine architecture, was begun in the 9th 
century. Partly destroyed by fire in 976, it 
was later rebuilt as a Byzantine edifice. 
_ Other famous Byzantine examples of 
architecture are St. Sophia in Constan- 
_tinople (A.D. 532-37); San Vitale in Ra- 
venna (542); St. Paul’s Outside the Walls, 
Rome (5th century); the Kremlin baptism 
and marriage church, Moscow (begun in 
1897); and St, Lorenzo Outside the Walls, 
Rome, begun in 588. 


The Cathedral Group at Pisa (1067- 
1173), one of the most celebrated groups 
of structures built in Romanesque style, 
consists of the cathedral, the cathedral’s 
_baptistery, and the Leaning Tower. This 
trio forms a group by itself in the north- 
west corner of the city. The cathedral and 
baptistery are built in black and white 
marble. The campanile (Leaning Tower) is 
179 ft. high and leans more than 16 feet 
out of the perpendicular. There is little 
Treason to believe that the architects in- 
tended to have the tower lean. 


Other examples of Romanesque archi- 
tecture include the Vézelay Abbey in 
France (1130); the Church of Notre-Dame- 
du-Port at Clermont-Ferrand in France 
(1100); the Church of San Zeno (begun 
in 1138) at Verona, and Durham Cathedral 
in England. 

The Alhambra (1248-1354), located in 
Granada, Spain, is universally esteemed as 
one of the great masterpieces of Moham- 
medan architecture. Designed as a palace 
and fortress for the Moorish monarchs of 
Granada, it is surrounded by a heavily 
fortified wall more than a mile in perim- 
eter. The location of the Alhambra in the 

‘Sierra Nevada provides a magnificent set- 
ting for this jewel of Moorish Spain. 


Notre-Dame de Paris (begun in 1163), 
one of the great examples of Gothic archi- 
tecture, is a twin-towered church with a 
steeple over the crossing and immense fly- 
ing buttresses supporting the masonry at 
the rear of the church. 

Other famed Gothic structures are West- 
inster Abbey, London (begun 1245; dam- 
ed in World War II); Chartres Cathedral 
2th century); Sainte Chapelle, Paris 
246-48); Laon Cathedral, France (1160— 


begun by f 


1205); Rheims Cathedral (about 1210-50; 
rebuilt after its almost complete destruc- 
tion in World War I); Rouen Cathedral — ; 
(18th-16th centuries); Amiens Cathedral 
(1218-69); Beauvais Cathedral (begun 
1247); Salisbury Cathedral (1220-60); 
York Minster or the Cathedral of St. Peter 
(begun in the 7th century); Milan Cathe- 
dral (begun 1386); and Cologne Cathedral 
(13th-19th centuries; badly damaged in 
World War II). 


The Duomo (cathedral) in Florence was ~ 
founded in 1298, completed by Brunelleschi — 
and consecrated in 1436. The oval-shaped ~— 
dome dominates the entire structure. 


Other examples of Renaissance archi- 
tecture are the Palazzo Vecchio, the Pa- 
lazz0 Pitti and the Palazzo Strozzi in Flor- — 
ence; St, Peter’s in Rome (begun in 1506 
and consecrated in 1626); the Farnese 
Palace in Rome; Palazzo Grimani (com- 
pleted about 1550) in Venice; the Escorial 
(1563-93) near Madrid; the Town Hall of 
Seville (1527-82); the Louvre, Paris; the — 
Chateau at Blois, France; St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London (1675-1710; badly damaged . 
in World War II); the Ecole Militaire, 
Paris (1752); the Pazzi Chapel, Florence, — 
designed by Brunelleschi (1429); the Pal- — 
aces of Versailles and of Fontainebleau and 
the Chdteau de Chambord in France. 

Outstanding European buildings of the © 
18th and 19th centuries are the Superga 
at Turin, the Hétel-Diew in Lyon, the ‘ 
Belvedere Palace at Vienna, the Royal Pal- 
ace of Stockholm, the Opera House of Par 
(1863-75); the Bank of England, the Bri 
ish Museum, the University of London an 
the Houses of Parliament, all in Londo: 
the Panthéon, the Church of the Made- 
leine, the Bourse and the Palais de Justice 
in Paris. one 


a 


* 
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Asiatic ’ 

The Taj Mahal (1632-50), at Agra, Indi 
built by Shah Jahan as a tomb for hi 
wife, is considered by some as the m st 
perfect example of the Mogul style and 
others as the most beautiful building 
the world. Four slim white minarets fi 
the building, which is topped by a 
dome; the entire structure is of marb] 
Other. examples of Indian architect 
are the temples at Benares and Tanjore 
Famed Mohammedan edifices are the 
Dome of the Rock or Mosque of Omar, 
Jerusalem (A.D. 691); the Citadel (1166) 
and the Tombs of the Mamelukes (15th 
century), in Cairo; the Tomb of Humayun 


kand, 
Angkor Vat, outside the city of 


tiful examples of Cambodian or 
architecture. The sanctuary was built 
ing the 12th century. Its temple cou: 
protected by a broad moat. rey 


Meeally as a defense against “nomadic 
tribes, has numerous large watch towers 
which could be called buildings. It was 
erected by Emperor Ch’in Shih Huang Ti 
and is 1,400 miles long. Built mainly of 
arth and stone, it varies in height be- 
tween 18 and 30 feet. 


typical of Chinese architecture are the 
agodas or temple towers. Among some of 
he better known pagodas are the Great 
igoda of the Wild Geese at Sian (founded 
. 652); Nan t’a (11th century) at Fang 
‘Shan; the Pagoda of Sung Yueh Ssu (A.D. 
23) at Sung Shan, Honan. 
ther well-known Chinese buildings are 
Drum Tower (1273), the Three Great 
Halls in the Purple Forbidden City (1627), 
Buddha’s Perfume Tower (19th century), 


_ Fort Peck 
_ Grand Coulee 
Fort Randall 
Kentucky 

Wolf Creek 
Denison 

Shasta 

Gatun 

Aswan 

Hungry Horse 
Lazaro Cardenas 
(El Palmito) 
Salt Springs 
‘Norris 

Alvaro Obregén 
(Oviachic) 
Saluda 

- Elephant Butte 
Mettur 
_ Center Hill 
Hume 
Kingsley 
Osage (Bagnell) 
Norfolk 
Chelsea 
Pensacola 
_ Marshall Ford 

_ (Mansfield) 
Davis 


_ Dale Hollow 


_ American Falls 
- El Azucar 
Cherokee 
Sardis — 
Douglas 
Fontana > 
Roosevelt 


aoe in 1950. 


Great Dams of the World 


put Rivet, Ariz. 


the Porcelain Pagod 
Palace, all at Peiping. 


United States a 

Rockefeller Center, New York City, cor 
pleted in 1940, is a remarkable group 
. examples of American skyscraper archi- 


tecture. It is dominated by the 70-story 


Washington. 


: Location 
Colorado River, Ariz.-Nev. 
Missouri River, N. Dak. 
Missouri River, S. Dak. 
Missouri River, Mont. 
Columbia River, Wash. 


Missouri River, S. Dak. 

Tennessee River, Ky. 

Cumberland River, Ky. 

Red River, Okla.-Tex. 

Sacramento River, Calif. 

Chagres River, Panama Canal Zone 
Nile River, Egypt 

Flathead, S. Fk., Mont. 

Nazas River, Mex. 


North Fork, Mokelumne River, Calif. 


Clinch River, Tenn. 
Yaqui River, Sonora, Mex. 


Saluda River, S. C. 

Rio Grande, N. Mex. 
Cauvery River, India 
Caney Fork River, Tenn. 
Murray River, Australia 
North Platte River, Nebr. 
Osage River, Mo. 

North Fork River, Ark. 
Gatineau River, Canada 
Grand River, Okla. 
Colorado River, Tex. 


Colorado River, Ariz.-Nev. 
Obey River, Tenn.-Ky. 
Snake River, Idaho-Wyo. 
San Juan River, Mexico 
Holston River, Tenn. 


Little Tallahatchie River, Miss. 
French Broad River, Tenn. 
Little Tennessee River, N. C. 


us . + CREA oe 


R. C. A. building in the center. 


Empire State Building, New York Ci . 
the loftiest building in the world, has 102 ‘ 
stories and is 1,250 feet high. 


Other famous examples of modern puild- 
ings in the United States are the Chrysler — 7. 
Building and the Woolworth Building in 
New York City; the Merchandise Mart, the 
Board of Trade Building and Civic Opera 
Building in Chicago; and the Pentagon ing 


Maximum 
height, 


feet 

726 
210 
230 
250 
550 


150 
160 
242 
165 
602 


- 115 


174 
520 
295 


345 
265 
187 


208 
301 


aa? 


Date ie 4 
completed 4 


1936 
* 2 ‘ 


ae 
1940 — 
1942 
s 
1944 
e 
1944 
1945 
1912 
1934 
* 


1948 


1931 
1936 


« 
1930 
1916 
1934 

* 
1936 


1941 
1931 


1944 


= 


if 


= 


pan, feet 


4,200 
3,500 
2,800 
2,310 

2,800 

1,850 

1,800 

1,750 

1,700 

1,652 

1,650 

1,632 

1,600 

1,595.5 

1,550 

1,500 

1,500. 

1,470 


- 1,400 


1,380 
1,207 
1,200 
1,200 
1,182 
1,114 
1,100 
1,097 
1,080 
1,080 
1,057 
1,050 
1,050 
1,010 
977.5 
964 
950 
949 
930 
924 
875 
871 
866 
845 
800 
800 
800 
800 
790 
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ret Notable Modern Bridges 


GOLDEN GATE 
GEORGE WASHINGTON 
TACOMA NARROWS 
TRANSBAY 
BRONX-WHITESTONE 
AMBASSADOR 
QUEBEC 
DELAWARE RIVER 
FORTH 

KILL VAN KULL 
SYDNEY HARBOR 
BEAR MOUNTAIN 
WILLIAMSBURG 
BROOKLYN 

LIONS GATE 
MID-HUDSON 
HOWRAH 
MANHATTAN 
TRANSBAY 
TRIBOROUGH 

ST. JOHNS 
LONGVIEW 

MT. HOPE 
QUEENSBORO 
FLORIANOPOLIS 
CARQUINEZ STRAIT 
MONTREAL HARBOR 
BIRCHENOUGH 
DEER ISLE 
CINCINNATI 

OTTO BEIT 
COOPER RIVER 
WHEELING 

HELL GATE 

EAST ST. LOUIS 
RAINBOW 

GRAND MERE 
PEACE RIVER 
STORY 

NATCHEZ 

BLUE WATER 
SANDO 

DUBUQUE 
THOUSAND ISLANDS 
WALDO HANCOCK 
RIP VAN WINKLE 
HENRY HUDSON 
HUEY P. LONG 


Location 
San Francisco 


New York City 
Tacoma, Wash. 

San Francisco 

New York City 
Detroit, Mich. 

Near Quebec, Canada 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Firth of Forth, Scotland 
Bayonne, N. J. 
Sydney, Australia 
Peekskill, N. Y. 

New York City 

New York City 
Vancouver, Canada 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
Calcutta, India 

New York City 
Oakland, Calif, 

New York City 
Portland, Oreg. 
Longview, Wash. 
Near Bristol, R. I. 
New York City 
Florianopolis, Brazil 
Near San Francisco 
Montreal, Canada, 
Southern Rhodesia 
Deer Isle, Me. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Southern Rhodesia 
Charleston, S. C. 
Wheeling, W. Va. 
New York City 

East St. Louis, Ill. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Quebec, Canada 
Alaska Highway 
Queensland, Australia 
Natchez, Miss. 

Port Huron, Mich. 
Sando, Sweden 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Alexandria Bay, N. Y 
Bucksport, Maine 
Catskill, N. Y. 

New York City 

Near New Orleans, La. 
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America’s Tallest Buildings 


No. of Height, 
stories fee’ 


102 1,250 
17~~=—«1,046 
950 

925 

850 

192 

745 

708 

700 

700 

680 

673 

654 

641 

625 


Building 
Empire State 
Chrysler 
60 Wall Tower 
Bk. of Manhattan 
R. C. A. 
Woolworth 
City Bank 
Terminal Tower 
500 Fifth Avenue 
Metropolitan Life 
Chanin 
Lincoin 
Irving Trust 
General Electric 
Waldorf-Astoria 


City — 
New York 
New York 
New York 
Chicago 
New York 
Pittsburgh 
New York 
Cincinnati 
New York 
New York 
New York 
Chicago 
Columbus 


Chicago 
Detroit 


Building 
10 E. 40th St 
New York Life 
Singer 
Board of Trade 
U. S. Court House 
Gulf 
Municipal 
Carew Tower 
Continental Bank 
. Sherry-Netherland 
N. Y. Central 
Pittsfield 
Lincoln-LeVeque 
Tower 46 
Continental 42 
Penobscot 47 


- stories 

48 
40 
47 
44 
37 
44 
40 
48 
48 
40 
35 
39 


feet _ 


617 


590 
_ 582 
580 
574 
565 


557 
556 


. 555 
551 


Great Disasters 
Earthquakes and Volcanic Eruptions 


9 Aug. 24, Iraty: eruption of Mt. 
Vesuvius | buried cities of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum, killing thousands. 


5 Nov. 1, Portucau: one of the most 
severe of recorded earthquakes lev- 
_ eled Lisbon and was felt as far away 

southern France and North Africa; 
between 10,000 and 20,000 killed in 
eat Lisbon alone. 


1883 Aug. 26-28, NETHERLANDS INDIES: 


uption of Krakatoa; violent explo- 
ons destroyed two-thirds of island. 
Sea waves occurred as far away as 
_Cape Horn, and possibly England. 
_ Estimated 36,000 dead. 


ay 8, MarTINIquE, Wrst INDIES: 
[t. Pelée erupted and wiped out city 
St. Pierre; 40,000 dead. 


18, San FRANcIsco: earthquake 

companied by fire razed more than 

q. mi.; more than 500 dead or 

ng; property damage about 
00 millions. 


1, JAPAN: earthquake destroyed 
ird of ‘Tokyo and most of Yoko- 
ma; more than 90,000 killed. 


1935 


1939 


1939 


1948 


1949 


May 31, Inp1a: earthquake at Quetta 


killed an estimated 50,000, 


Jan. 24, CHILE: 
some 50,000 sq. mi.; 30,000 killed. 


Dec. 27, NORTHERN TURKEY: severe 


quakes destroyed city of Erzingan; 
about 100,000 casualties. : 
June 28, JAPAN: series of earth- 
quakes killed 3,000 in Fukui. 

April 13, WASHINGTON AND OREGON: 
most destructive earthquake in his- 


tory of Northwest U. S.; killed 8 


and caused extensive damage. 


Aug. 5, Ecuapor: earthquake killed 
about 6,000 and razed 50 towns. 


May 21, Peru: most of Cuzco dam- 
aged by earthquake which killed ee 
least 50. 


July 8-11, CoLomsta: series of quakes 
in North Santander Department 
killed at least 140. 


Aug. 15, INpra: second heaviest 
earthquake on record affected 30,-. 
000 sq. mi. in Assam, destroying at 


least 100,000 buildings and killing 


1,000 in continuing shocks. 


Tornadoes, Typhoons and Hurricanes 


WORLD 


5, INDIA: most of Calcutta de- 
by cyclone; 70,000 killed. 
; 31, InpraA: cyclone and tidal 
wave swept 3,000 sq. mi. with Bengal 
| hit; 215, 000 killed. 
6, Inpra: cyclone and tidal 
e killed 100,000 in Bombay. 
Al typhoon at Hong Kong 
ed about 10,000. 
t. 8, SANTO DomInco (now Ciu- 
dad Trujillo): hurricane killed 
al out 2,000 and injured 6,000. 


1934 


1935 


1942 


1948 


1949 


1949 


Oct. 


Sept. 21, Japan: hurricane killed D 


more than 4,000 on Honshu. 
Oct. 25, Harri: 
ravaged Jérémie and Jacmel dis- 
tricts; 2,000 killed. 


16, Invra: cyclone devastated 
Bengal; about 40,000 lives lost. 


earthquake razed 


621 


i? 


612 = 
605 


560 4 
560 


hurricane and flood ~ 


Sept. 16-17, JAPAN: typhoons killed _ 


more than 500; 600 missing. 

Oct. 2%, InpIA: cyclone along sou 
eastern. coast killed about 1,000 
Oct, 31-Nov. 2, PHILIPPINE: 
believed dead gee ie ne 


1228 


1642 
1887 


1896 


1939 
1946 


1947 
1947 


1948 


1948 


1666 


1812 


1881 


d 1917 


collided with a vessel; 


Sept. 
on Honshu. 200 killed, many ilssing. 


UNITED STATES 


Feb. 18, SouTHERN SratEs: torna- 


does took about 700 lives. 


Aug. 27, SovuTHEAsST Coast: 900 
Killed. 
Sept. 8, Texas: Galveston hurricane 


and tidal wave; 5,000 dead. 


March 18, Miwest: about 800 killed 
and 13,000 injured in tornado which 
hit Ill., Ind., Tenn., Ky., and Mo. 
Sept. 18, Frorma: hurricane which 
hit east coast took 873 lives and left 
40,000 homeless. 

Sept. 12, Frorma: hurricane from 
Windward Islands killed 4,000. 


Floods and Tidal Waves 


WORLD 


HOLLAND: 100,000 reputedly drowned 
by sea flood in Friesland section. 


CHINA: rebels besieging Kaifeng de- 
stroyed seawall, causing flood that 
drowned 300,000 inhabitants. 


Cuina: hundreds of thousands of 
lives reputedly lost in Honan prov- 
ince in overflow of Hwang Ho River. 
JAPAN: earthquake and tidal wave 
at Sanriku killed 27,000. 

CHINA: floods in north; casualties 
estimated at 10,000,000 homeless, 
starved or drowned. 

ALASKA-Hawall: series of tidal waves 
in Pacific originating off Alaska 
killed about 150 in Hawaii. 

JAPAN: floods in wake of typhoon 
killed about 2,000 on Honshu Island. 
PAKISTAN: floodwaters in East Ben- 
gal left 1,000,000 homeless. 

TURKEY: hundreds of persons were 
drowned when two rivers in south- 
ern Turkey burst their dikes. 
CHINA: about 1,000 reported dead 
in floods near Foochow. 


Fires and Explosions 


WORLD 

Sept. 2, Enctanp: “Great Fire of 
London” destroyed 13,200 houses, St. 
Paul’s Church, 86 parish churches, 
etc. Damage 10 million pounds. 
Sept. 14, Russia: fire started by Rus- 
sians in Moscow after French occu- 
pation destroyed 30,800 houses. 
Dec. 8, Ausrria: about 850 died in 
Ring Theater fire in Vienna. 

Dec. 6, Canapa: explosion and fire 
at Halifax when ammunition ship 
1,500 dead. 


YT | gitiy Bon 


1938 


1947 


1947 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1950 


1950 


1889 


1912 


1913 


1927 


1937 


1947 


1948 


1922 


1947 


1948 


1949 


April 2, MISSISSIPPI AND GEORGIA: 
Tupelo, Miss., and Gainesville, Ga., 
centers of tornadoes which swept 
the South; 402 killed, 1,853 injured 
Sept. 21, New ENGLAND: hurricane 
Killed at least 488 in severest re- 
corded storm of northeastern states. 
April 9, Texas AND OKLAHOMA: tor- | 
nado killed approximately 150: 
Sept. 17-19, FLorma and GULF 
Coast: hurricane killed about 100 
March 20-27, Mipwest anp Sout 
80 persons killed in tornadoes. 
Jan. 3, LOUISIANA AND ARKANSAS: 
about 60 killed in tornadoes, most — 
of them at Warren, Ark. 


Feb. 12-13, Lovutstana, TExas, Ten- 
NESSEE: tornadoes killed 51. 


Canapa: Winnipeg and vicinity 
flooded by three rivers; more id 
third ot city was evacuated. 7 


ern China left 1,000,000 @ souts) 
and killed 500. ra 


UNITED STATES 


PENNSYLVANIA: more than 2,000 died 
in Johnstown flood. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY: Mississippi River 
and tributaries overflowed; 200 dead. 


OHIO AND InpIANA: floods of Ohi 
and Indiana rivers took 730 lives. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY: 500 henaleaea ed 


3 

O 

“a 
~~. 


and Ohio valleys caused several 
dared deaths. 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER: floods rea 
highest crest in 104 years—40.2 
few lives lost in St. Louis area. 


OREGON AND WASHINGTON: flooi 
Columbia and Willamette rivers 
proximately 50 dead or missing. 


Asta Minor: more than three- 
of Smyrna destroyed by fire fol 
ing Turkish occupation. 
Aug. 15, ENGLAND: blast in 
seas coal mine near Whitehaven 
Cumberland, killed 104 miner: 


July 28, Germany: hundreds 
and more than 6,000 injured 
plosion which wrecked I. G. F: 
chemical works in Ludwigsh 


Sept. 2, Cutna: Fire on Ch 
waterfront killed 1,700 and 
10,000 buildings. 


950 May 6-7, Canapa: half of town of. 
Rimouski razed by fire; several dead, 


2,000 homeless. 


Sept. 26, ENGLAND: fire in colliery at 
Creswell killed 80 coal miners. 


UNITED STATES 


Dec. 16, NEw York City: 530 build- 
ings destroyed by fire. 


Oct. 8, CuHicaco: the “Chicago Fire, ” 

which started in barn, swept 2,124 

acres, burned 17,450 buildings, killed 

250 persons, and made 98,500 home- 
less; 196 million damage. 


2 Nov. 9, Boston: fire destroyed 800 
buildings; 75 million damage. 


| Feb. 7%, BAttTrimorze, Mp.: Fire de- 

ne “stroyed most of business section; 125 
million damage. 

»March 18, NEw Lonpon, TEXAS: ex- 

plosion destroyed schoolhouse; 413 

children and 14 teachers killed. 


WORLD 

May 11, Lapy or THE LAKE: bound 

from England to Quebec, struck ice- 

_ berg; 215 perished. 

| Sept. 29, Annis JANE: emigrant ves- 

sel off coast of Scotland; 348 died. 

March 5, PRINCIPE pE ASTURIAS: 

Spanish steamer struck rock off Se- 

astien Pt.; 500 drowned. 

12 April 15, Trranic: sank after col- 
_ liding with iceberg; 1,513 died. 

May 29, Empress or IRELAND: sank 

after collision in St. Lawrence River; 

1,024 perished. 


Noy. 12, Vxstris: British steamer 
sank in gale off Virginia; 110 died. 


June 14, French excursion steamer 


ank a British cruiser; 838 aboard 
he cruiser died. 
1. 19, Himara: Greek ship struck 
oating mine near Gulf of Petalia; 
proximately 400 killed or drowned. 
‘PPI 
ly 1%, RAaMDAsS: coastal steamer 
k off Bombay, India; death toll 
‘SH estimated at more than 600. 
Dee. 3, KIANGYA: Chinese refugee 
hip wrecked in explosion; about 
_ 1,000 believed dead. 
949 . 2%, TAIPING: Chinese liner col- 
_lided with collier and both sank; at 
least 600 died. 
“Sept. 1%, Noronic: Canadian Great 


_ Lakes cruise ship burned at Toronto 
Siroags about 130 died. 


1944 


1946 


1947 


1947 


1949 


1950 


1950 


Shipwrecks (not including military or naval action) 


1949 


1950 


1950 


1950 


1865 


1904 


31915 


1934 


1939 


1943 


1945 


1947 


1950 


Noy. 


1942 — I 
‘night club fire killed about 


_ pital Killed 41 women, 40 of whom 


British Columbia; 49 lost. 


28, Boats 


July 17, Port Cxricaco, Cauir.: 
than 300 killed in explosion of tr 
ammunition ships. 
Dec. %, ATLANTA: 

Hotel killed 119. 
March 25, CENTRALIA, ILL. ‘explosion _ 
in coal mine killed 111 miners. — a 
April 16-18, Trexas Cry, TExAs: 
most of city destroyed, more than 
500 dead following Grandcamp ex- 4 

plosion. q 


April 5, Errincuam, It1.: hospital 4 
fire killed 66, including 13 babies. 


Jan. 7, DAVENPORT, Iowa: fire in hos- 


Fire in Winecott 4 


were patients. 


May 19, SourH Amboy, N. J.: oxpie ; 
sion of ammunition barges killed 31, 
injured 202. 


Sept. 22, Fournier: Argentine mine 
sweeper sank in Magellan Straits; 
79 lost. [an 
Jan. 12, TrucuLent: British sub- 
“marine sank in Thames estuary af- 
ter collision with tanker; 64 dead. 
April 12, Hstvan: Chinese Commu- ; 
nist steamer collided with liner near 
Dairen, Manchuria; 70 dead. | 
June 19, INDIAN ENTERPRISE: British 
freighter exploded in Red Sea; 72 
of British and Pakistani crew lost. 


U. S. AND U. S. LINES Ba 
April 2%, Suttana: boiler explosion 
on Mississippi River steamboat near _ 
Memphis; 1,450 killed. ies 
June 15, GENERAL Stocum: excur- _ 
sion niger burned in New York , 
Harbor; 1,021 perished. | 
July 24, EasTLanp: Great Lakes ex- 
cursion steamer overturned in Chi- 
cago River; 812 died. ; 
Sept. 8, Morro Caste: about 130 - 
killed in fire off Asbury Park, Ne J. 
May 23, Submarine Seuatus: sank 
with 59 men off Hampton Beach, 
N. H.; 33 of the crew were rescued. 
June 6, ammunition ship collided 
with tanker off Norfolk; 84 died. 
April 9, U. S. ship, loaded with aerial 
bombs, exploded at Bari, Italy; at 
least 360 killed. i 
Nov. 24-25, CxarKspaLe icrory: 
U. S. Army transport wrecked off 


Aug. 25, BENEVOLENCE: Uz Ss. 
hospital ship sank off San. Frank 
after collision with freighter; 
dead, 5 missing. a 


3° 


1925 


1933 


1937 


1946 


1947 


1947 


1947 


1947 


1948 


1948 


Aug. 


24, ENGLAND: ZR-2, British 
dirigible, broke in two on trial trip 
near Hull; 62 died. 


Oct. 5, France: British dirigible, 
R-101, crashed at Beauvais; 47 died. 


May 18, U.S.S.R.: stunt flier crashed 
into giant land plane, the Mazim 
Gorky; 49 killed. ~ 


July 24, Conomsra: military plane 
crashed into grandstand during air 
review at Bogota, killing 53. 


Feb. 15, Cotompra: Avianca airliner 
erashed near Bogota; 53 killed. 


Oct. 26, Grerce: Swedish airliner 
crashed on Mt. Hymettus, killing 45. 


Jan. 30, near BERmuDA: British air- 
liner disappeared with 32 aboard. 


July 4, Enctanp: Swedish airliner 
and R.A.F. transport collided near 
London; 32 aboard airliner and 7 
aboard transport were killed. 


U. S. AND U. S. LINES 


Sept. 3, CALDWELL, OHIO: U. S. dirigi- 
ble Shenandoah broke apart, killing 
14. 


April 4, New Jzrsey Coast: U. S. 
dirigible Akron crashed into sea; 73 
died. 


May 6, LakeHursr, N. J.: German 
zeppelin Hindenburg destroyed by 
fire at tower mooring; 86 died. 


Oct. 3, NEWFOUNDLAND: U. S. trans- 
atlantic airliner crashed near Steph- 
enville; all 39 aboard killed. 


May 29, New York Crry: airliner 
crashed attempting takeoff; 43 died. 


May 30, BAINBRIDGE, Mp.: all 49 pas- 
sengers and four crew members 
killed in crash of airliner. 


June 13, near LEESBURG, VA.: 
killed in crash of airliner. 
Oct. 24, Bryce CANYON, UTAH: air- 
liner crashed into hillside after 
catching fire in midair; 52 killed. 


Jan. 28, near COALINGA, CAL.: char- 
tered plane carrying Mexican de- 
portees crashed; 32 killed. 


April 15, IrzeLanp: 30 died when 
transatlantic airliner crashed near 
Shannon. airport. 


June 17, near Mount CARMEL, PA.: 
all 43 persons aboard airliner were 
killed as it crashed and burned. 


Aug. 29, near WINONA, MINN.: all 36 
aboard airliner killed when it 
crashed into bluff. 


Fifty 


_  Aireraft Accidents » 
WORLD 


1948 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1950 


1950 


1950 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1949 


1950 


1950 


1950 


1950 


1950 


1950 


1950 


: an 
-Aug. 31, near Camo, Eoyrr 


Aug. 1, ATLANTIC OCEAN: French ag 
ing boat with 52 aboard disappeared. 
July 12, near Bompay, INpIa:’ crash 
of Duteh airliner killed 13 Uz 5. 
journalists and 32 others. 


Oct. 28, AzorEs: crash of French a 
airliner killed 48. 


Nov. 20, near Oso, Norwar: airliner 
erash Killed 34, including 27 Bebe 
dren. 


March 12, near CaRDIFF, WA‘ 
crash of chartered airliner killed 80. 


June 12 (or 13), near BAHREIN, 
SIAN GULF: 47 reported killed . 
missing in crash of Air Fran 
plane; second plane of same lil 
crashed nearby two nights late: 
killing about 40 (later reports gay e 
total of 84). ag 


July 28, near Porto ALLEGRE, BRAZ 
Brazilian airliner crash killed 49, 


June 7%, near San JUAN, PUEE: j 
Rico: crash of converted army 
transport into ocean killed 5: 
rescued, 


July 12, near Los ANGELES, CAL: 
nonscheduled airliner hit mow 
tain, killing 35 and injuring 


Nov. 1, WasxH., D. C.: fighter pl: 
rammed airliner, Killing 55, rs 


Nov. 29, Dautas, Tex.: airliner com 
ing in for landing crashed, killin 


Jan. 2%, YUKON, CANADA: U. S d 
Force plane mene with 4 
aboard. ' 


April 21, near Tokyo, JAPAN: or 
of U.S. Air Force transport killec 


June 5, near BAHAMAS: transport “+t 
carrying Puerto Rican laborers 
crashed; 28 dead, 37 survived. 


June 24, near Sr, JosEPH, Mr 
airliner disappeared over Lake 1 
igan, presumably after exploc 
58 dead. 


July 23, near MyrTtLE Brac, § 
39 killed in crash of Air Force 
carrying National Guardsmen. 


July 27, near Tokyo, JAPAN: 
oan Force transport crashed in | 


- including. several joule 


U. S. airliner killed 55, 
23 Americans, 


Railroad Accidents’ | 


WORLD > 


March 17, Drs JARDINES CANAL, CaNn- 
ADA: train derailed on bridge; about 
60 killed. 

June 29, near BELOFIL, CANADA: 
about 90 killed when train ran 
through open switch. 

Dec. 28, DUNDEE, SCOTLAND: train 
blown off Tay bridge; 73 drowned. 
June 24, near CUARTLA, MEXICO: 
about 200 died when train fell into 
river. 

July 13, near TcHERNY, RUSSIA: 
more than 150 killed in derailment. 
June 12, near ArRMaGH, IRELAND: 
about 80 killed in collision. 


June 14, near BASEL, SWITZERLAND: 
about 100 killed in collision. 

May 22, GRETNA, SCOTLAND: two pas- 
senger trains and troop train col- 
lided; 227 killed. 


1938 


- 1939 


Dec. 25, near KIsHINEV, RUMANIA: 
about 100 killed in collision. 

Dec. 22, near MaGcpEBuRG, GERMANY 
more than 125 killed in collision; 
killed in another wreck near Fried- 
richshafen, z/ 
Jan. 29, OSAKA, JAPAN: 200 killed in 
collision. 

Jan. 10(?), LE6N PrRovINcE, shane 


several hundred reported killed in 


tunnel wreck. 


April 28, near JoHANNESBURG, SOUTH — 
ArrRica: 8-train wreck killed about - 


15. 


Oct. 22, near Nowy Dwor, PoLanD: 
more than 200 reported killed in de- 


railment of Danzig-Warsaw express. 


April 6, near R1o DE JANEIRO, BRAZIL: _ 
train wrecked when bridge col- Ca 


lapsed; 108 killed or missing. 


UNITED STATES 


July 17, near PHILADELPHIA, Pa.: 
train carrying Sunday-school chil- 
dren wrecked; 66 killed. Z 
; Dec. 29, AsHTABULA, O.: 80 killed 
when train broke through bridge. 
Aug. 10, near CHaTsworTH, It1.: 
about 80 killed in wreck. 

Aug. 7, near EpEN, CoLo.: about 100 
_ killed in wreck. 
March 1, WELLINGTON, WASH.: 
than 90 killed. 
July 9, NASHVILLE, TENN.: more than 


more 


100 killed. 


June 19, Mites Ciry, Mont.: train 
an through fiood-weakened bridge; 
killed. 


4 0 July 31, Cuyanoca Fats, O.: colli- 


‘Sept. 6, eer ieartcis, Pa.: train 


derailed; 79 killed. 


1943 
1944 
1946 


1950 


1950 


1950 
1950 


1950 


Dec. 16, near RENNERT, N. C.: 2 
killed in derailment and collision. — 
Dec. 31, near OGDEN, UTAH: 48 killed — 
in collision. 

April 25, Naprervinye, Ixz.: 
47 killed in collision. 


Feb. 17, RockviLtE CENTRE, N. Y.: : 


i 


s 


at least 


head-on crash of two commuter — 


trains killed 30. 


May 25, Cuicaco, Inu.: trolley col- — 


lided with gasoline truck and caus 
fire; 34 killed. 


July 6, near Monica, Inu.: two trains — 


running side by side collided; 9 dead. _ 


Sept. 2, near MILWAUKEE, WIs: col- 
lision of interurban trains killed 10 


Sept. 11, near West LAFAYETTE, O.: 


streamliner rammed rear of troop — 


train, killing 33 National Guards- 
men. 
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National Accidental-Death Rates 


Rate! 

. 51.6 
62.3 

32.3 

60.6 

3 36.9 
wi OOS 
49.4 

44.1 

a >see, 
‘Saad Cee ka CO eR ae 29.5 


per 100,000 population. 2 Includeslegal executions, 


Country & (year) 

Japan (1948) 
Netherlands (1948) 
Norway (1946)2 
Rumania (1946)? 
Scotland (1948) 
South Africa, Union of (1946) 2.5 
Spain (1947)? 
Sweden (1946) 
Switzerland (1946) 
United States (1948) 


8 Excludes full-blooded aboriginals, 4 


nd Wee executions, 6 White population only. SOUROCH: World Health Organization. 
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bist Metric System 
: The meter was originally intended to be 

one ten-millionth of the earth’s quadrant, 
-& quadrant being one-quarter of a circum- 
ference. However, because of the difficulty 
of determining such a length with ac- 
_ curacy, this definition was abandoned. The 
_ Meter is now considered to be the distance 
_ at 0°C between two microscopic marks on 
_ the International Prototype Meter, a plati- 
nhum-iridium bar, kept by the Interna- 
tional Bureau of Weights and Measures at 
_Sévres, France, a suburb of Paris. 


In 1927, the International Conference on 
Weights and Measures adopted a secondary 
definition of the meter in terms of light- 
waves. According to this definition, one 


MEASURES AND WEIGHTS 
UNITS OF LENGTH 


English System ses: 
According to legend, the yard was esta’ 
lished by Henry I as the distance from th 
point of his nose to the end of his thuml 
when his arm was outstretched. The B ‘it- 
ish Imperial Yard was defined in 1878 b 
the Weights and Measures Act as the 
tance at 62°F between two fine lines on 
gold studs sunk in a bronze. bar known as 
the “No, 1 Standard Yard.” This is equiva. 
lent to .914399 meter. In the United States 
the yard is defined in terms of the meter, 
using as a standard the U. S. Prototyp 
Meter. According to this definition, the yard 
is 3600/3937 (or .914402) meter, slightly 
longer than the British Imperial Yard. 


meter is equivalent to 1,553,164.13 wave ee ; oe papier 
lengths of the red light from cadmium. Foot (ft) ote as meee 
Yard (yd) 36 inches 9144 meter 
f English 3 feet 
Unit Comparison equivalent ~—Rod (rd) 1614 feet 5.0292 meters 
Millimeter (mm) . 001 meter .0394 Inch 534 yards YS 6 ee 
Centimeter (cm) 01 meter 3937 inch Furlang fur.) on jet 201.1684 meters 
: : yards ; ; 
Decimeter (dm) .1 meter 3.937 inches 40 rods 
{ 3.2808 feet Mile (mi)* 5280 feet 1.6093 kilome 
Dekameter (dkm) 10 meters 32.8083 feet “A eaowe an Hin Ske 
Hectometer (hm) 100 meters 328.0833 feet Bele) Hee 8 furlongs 
Kilometer (km) 1000 meter; .62137 mile laneous Units. 
a UNITS OF AREA 
Bs, Metric System ; English System \ 
3 ; English : le 
‘Unit 4 Comparison equivalent Unit Comparison Metric eq 
Becuare millimeter (mm2) -000001 m2 .0015 sq in. Square me He a Vet py Ny 
i ; Square foot (sq sq in. 4 m 
Square centimeter (cm?) .0001 m2 -155 sq in. Square yard (sq.yd) 1296 #9 In, ‘8361 m2 
_ Square decimeter (dm?) -01 m2 15.5 sq in. 9 sq ft 2 708 
"square meter (m?)* 10.7639 sqft Square rod(sqrd) 27244 sq ft 25.293 m2 
Square dekameter (dkm2){ 100 m? 3.9537 sq rd A nia st 1 mate 4 
Square hectometer (hm2)¢ 10,000 m2 2.471 acres st 4,840 ca Wee > 
Feausre kilometer (km?) 1,000,000 m2 3861 sq mi 160 sq rd ae, 
: Square mile (sq mi) 27,878,400 sq ft 2.5900 km? 
_ * Also known as a centare (ca). 3,097,600 sq yd er” 
_ t+ Also known as an are (a). 102,400 sq rd { 
_ ¢ Also known asa hectare (ha). ; 640 acres 
: 
; UNITS OF VOLUME 
e Metric System English System 
English : 4 
“Unit Comparison equivalent Unit Comparison 
Cubic millimeter (mm?) 000000001 m* .00006 cu in. Cubic inch (cu in.) : 
ubic centimeter (cm?) 000001 m3 .061 cu in, Cubic foot (cu ft) 1728 cu in. 
bic decimeter (dm?) 001 m3 61.0234 cu in. Cubic yard (cu yd) 46,656 cu in. 
meter (m*)* 35.3145 cu ft 27 cu ft 
’ Cord (cd) 128 cu ft 


_ 619 


matter contained in an object, while the 
term weight denotes the gravitational pull 
of the earth on the object. For practical 
purposes, the two terms are synonymous. 


Metric System 

_ The gram was originally intended to be 
equal to the mass of one cubic centimeter 
of pure water at 4°C. However, because of 


_ The English System is complicated by 
the existence of three different kinds of 
ight: avoirdupois weight, used for com- 
mn purposes; troy weight, used for weigh- 
gold, silver, etc.; and apothecaries 
ight, used for making up medical pre- 
tions. 
e British Imperial Pound (avoirdu- 
| is defined as the mass of a pure plati- 


Avoirdupois Weight 


Comparison Metric equivalent 
.0648 gram 
27.3438 grains 1.7718 grams 
(oz avdp) 16 drams 28.3495 grams 

437.5 grains 
7000 grains .4536 kilogram 
256 drams 
16 ounces 

dre >dweight (cwt)* 100 pounds 45.3592 kilograms 

(t Mt ~ 2000 pounds =—.9072 metre ton 


eS 


‘nown as the short hundredweight, which is in 
in the United States and Canada. Great Britain 
ng hundredweight (112 Ib or 50.8024 kg). 


nown as as Short ton, which is in use in the 
U States Canada, Great Britain uses the 
long ton (2240 1B ot or en 01605 metric tong). 


] iter is a secondary unit of capacity 
| as the volume occupied by one 
m of pure water at 4°C. It was in- 
d that the liter should exactly equal 
‘ubic decimeter, but as an error was 
le in measurement, has since been 
und 1 to equal 1.000028 cubic decimeters. 


iV 


The term.mass denotes the amount of 


Comparison Avdp. Troy Apoth, 

.001 gram 0154 grain 0154 grain .0154 grain 

.01 gram .1543 grain -1543 grain -1543 grain k 

.1 gram 1.5432 grains 1.5432 grains 1.5432 grains 
.0353 ounce .0322 ounce .0322 ounce : 

10 grams .3527 ounce .3215 ounce 3215 ounce = 

100 grams 3.5274 ounces 3.2151 ounces 3.2151 ounces 4 

1000 grams - 2.2046 pounds 2.6792 pounds 2.6792 pounds — 

1000 kg 1.1023 tons * i 


* Short tons. A metric ton is equivalent to .9842 long ton.. 


English System 


UNITS OF CAPACITY 
Metric System 


ment, a small error was fe pes ae it h 
since been found that a kilogram of p 
water occupies 1.000028 cubic decimeter: 
The standard for the kilogram is a plati- 
num-iridium cylinder, called the Interna- 
tional Prototype Kilogram, which is kept — 
at the International Bureau of Weights — 
and Measures in France. j 


English equivalents a 


num cylinder kept by the Standards De- 
partment of the Board of Trade. In the 
United States, the pound (avoirdupois) is 
defined in terms of the kilogram, using as — 
a standard the U. S. Prototype Kilogram. 
According to this definition, the pound is — 
equal to .4535924277 kilogram, making it 

infinitesimally smaller than the British 
Imperial Pound. j 


Troy Weight ; 
Metric 


Unit Comparison equivalent 
Grain 0648 gram — 
Pennyweight (dwt) 24 grains 1.5552 grams 
Ounce (oz t) 480 grains 31.1035 grams 

: 20 pennyweights 5 ‘ 
Pound (Ib t)* 5760 grains .3732 kilogram 

* Declared illegal 240 pennyweights Lhd ag 
in Great Britain. 12 ounces 
L Apothecaries Weight 
Grain 0648 gram 
Scruple(s apor 9) 20 grains 1.296 grams 
Dram (dr ap or 3) 60 grains 3.8879 grams 

3 scruples . 
Qunce (oz ap or 5) 480 grains 31.1035, gra 

24 scruples 

8 drams 
Pound (Ib ap) 5760 grains 3732 kilogram 

288 scruples é 

96 drams 

12 ounces 

English aquialeag ke 

Unit Comparison Liquid _ Dry 

Milliliter (ml) O01 liter = .0338 floz_ 
Centiliter (cl) 01 liter .3381 fl oz 
Deciliter (dl) -1 liter 3.3815 fl oz 
Liter (I) 1.0567 qt 
Dekaliter (dkl) 10 liters 2.6418 gal 

Hectoliter (hl) 100 liters 26.4178 gal 


vil Hl * Be SN IO 
at Britain, the standard unit of 
) for measuring both liquid and 
ry commodities is the British Imperial 
allon. It is defined as the volume of ten 
ounds of pure water at 62°F and con- 

tains 277.418 cubic inches. The bushel is 
_ defined as eight gallons (2218.192 cubic 
inches) . 
_In the United States, there are two 
eparate standards. The unit for measuring 
iquids is the gallon, which is defined as 
231 cubic inches; the unit for measuring 
_ dry commodities is the bushel, which is 

defined as 2150.42 cubic inches. 


2 
UNITS OF_CIRCULAR MEASURE 
Unit Comparison ; 
Second (”) 
Minute (’) 60 seconds 
Degree (°) 60 minutes 
Right angle 90 degrees 
Straight angle 180 degrees 
Circle 360 degrees 


uy Circumference 

Circle: C=nxd, in which x is 3.1416 and d 
the diameter. 

| Area 

Triangle: a=, in which a is the base 
; 


and b the height. 


E Square: A=a?, in which a is one of the 
sides. 

_ Rectangle: A=ab, in which a is the base 
and 0b the height. 
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‘Trapezoid: A= a in which h is the 


height, a the longer parallel side, and b 
the shorter. 
_ Regular pentagon: A=1.720a2, in which a 
‘ is one of the sides. 
_ Regular hexagon: A=2.598a2, in which a 
. is one of the sides. 
Regular octagon: A=4.828a2, in which a 
is. one of the sides. 
Circle: A=ar?, in which x is 3.1416 and r 
. the radius. 


q Volume 
_ Cube: V=a’, in which a is one of the edges. 
Rectangular prism: V=abc, in which a is 

the length, b the width, and c the depth, 
Pyramid: v=, in which A is the area of 
_ the base and h the height. 


‘The National Bureau of Standards 
ommends that the period be omitted 
abbreviations of units unless the 


COMMON FORMULAS 


Abbreviations - Nua 
abbreviation forms an English word, : 
that the same abbreviation be ‘used 
both singular and plural. | iy < Gas 


Liquid Measure (U. S.) _ 


Cubic 
Unit Comparison inches 
Minim (min or m)* 0038 
Fluid dram (fdr) 60 min .2256 : 
Fluid ounce (fioz) 8 fl dr 1.8047 29.5729 ml 
Gill (gi) 32 fl dr 7.2188 118.292 
4 floz ee 
Pint (pt) 16 fl oz 28.875 4732 liter _ 
4 gi : 
Quart (qt) 32 fl oz 57.75 .9463 lite 
8 gi ; 
2 pt : 
Gallon (gah 32 gi 231 3.7853 lite: 
8 pt ; : 
4 qt 


s Approximately one drop. : 
Dry Measure (JU. 8.) 


Cubic 
Unit Comparison inches 
Pint (pt) 33.6003 
Quart (qt) 2 pints 67.2006 é 
Peck (pk) 16 pints 537.605 8.8096 Jiter. 
; 8 quarts rr 
Bushel (bu) 64 pints 2150.42 
32 quarts 
4 pecks 


Cylinder: V=nsrh, in which x is 3.1 
the radius of the base, and h the h 


Cone: V= — in which x is 3.1416, 
radius of the base, and h the heig 

Sphere: V= “=, in which x is 8.141 
r the radius. 


Miscellaneous 


Speed per second acquired by falling 
v=32t, in which t is the time in se 
Distance in feet traveled by falling 
d=16t?, in which ¢ is the time in se 
Speed of sound in feet per second thro 
any given temperature of 3 


1087V/273--t Ea 
SS ; i : 
V= 1653 in which ¢ is th 


perature Centigrade. ees 
Cost per hour of operation of electrical a 
vice: onan , in which W is the 1 
of watts, ¢ the time in hours, 
the cost per kilowatt-hour. 
Conversion of matter into ener 
stein’s Theorem): E=mc?, in 
is the energy in ergs, m the mas 
matter in grams, and c the | 
light in centimeters per secon 
(c?=9-10%) ‘ 


aa. 
je 


ie. 


of equal weights of snow and common salt. 


PF C 

‘Boiling point of water 212° 100° 

Freezing point of water 32° 0° 
-459.6° -273.1° 


_ Absolute zero 


ROMAN NUMERALS 

Roman numerals are expressed by letters 
f the alphabet and are rarely used today 
xcept for formality or variety. 


‘here are three basic principles for read- 
- Roman numerals: 

. A letter repeated once or twice re- 
ts its value that many times. (XXX= 
80, CC=200, etc.). 


. One or more letters placed after an- 
ther letter of greater value increases the 
ater value by the amount of the smaller. 
=6, LXX=70, MCC=1200, etc.). 
. A letter placed before another letter 
greater value decreases the greater value 
by the amount of the smaller. (IV=4, XC= 
poe: etc.). 


find the interest for any amount of 
y, move the decimal point of that 
unt two places to the left and multi- 


nn pe for measuring column 
h. 

. f 

ANGSTROM (A or n): .0001 micron or 
000001 mm. Used for ead’ length 
of 1 ‘ight waves. 


eo 


FAHRENHEIT AND: CENTIGRADE SCALES 


Z Pres on the Fahrenheit scale represents 
the temperature produced by the mixing 


SIMPLE INTEREST FOR $100 


MISCELLANEOUS UNITS 


Absolute zero is thootettenity t 
possible temperature, the point at w. 
all molecular motion would cease. 


To convert Fahrenheit to Centigrade, 
subtract 32 and multiply by 5/9. 


To convert Centigrade to Fahrenheit, 
multiply by oie and add 32. 


Letter Value} Letter 

i: ie Bk 

II G jel DS pe 

III UI 06:6 

Iv 4| xo 

Vv 5|C 

VI 6|D ti 

VII 7|™M 1,000 | 
vir 8| Vv 5,000 | 
Ix 9| x 10,000 | 
sie 10a; 50,000 | — 
6.4 20] c 100,000 | 
Soe 30 | D 500,000 | 

XL 40 | M 1,000,000 | __ 
i 50 


ply by the figure obtained from the table. 
For figuring simple interest, the year is — 
considered to have 360 days. = 


6 Months 


‘ 1 Day 7 Days 1 Month 3 Months 1 Year ea 
$.00556 $.03889 $.16667 $.50000 $1.00000 |$2.00000 
00694 04861 .20833 62500 1.25000 2.50000 
00833 05833 .25000 .75000 1.50000 3.00000 
00972 06806 29167 .87500 1.75000 3.50000 
01111 07778 33333 1.00000 2.00000 4,00000 
01250 08750 -37500 1.12500 2.25000 4.50000 
.01389 09722 41667 1.25000 2.50000 5.00000. 
01528 10694 45833 1.37500 2.75000 5.50000 | 
.01667 11667 -50000 1.50000 3.00000 6.00000 
.01806 12639 54167 1.62500 3.25000 6.50000 | 
01944 13611 58333 1.75000 3.50000 7.00000 | 
02222 15556 66667 2.00000 4.00000 8.00000. 
; 02500 17500 .75000 2.25000 4.50000 9.00000 
.02778 19444 83333 2.50000 5.00000 10.00000 =| 


ASTRONOMICAL UNIT (A.U.): 93,003, 
miles, the average distance of the e 
from the sun. Used in astronomy. — 

BALE: A large bundle of goods. In 
U. S., the approximate weight of a t 
of cotton is 500 pounds. The we 
ies in other countries. . resist + oi 


Hey ): For liquids, 3114 gallons ~ 
‘326.5 cubic inches. For dry commodi- 
_ties, except cranberries: 105 dry quarts 

or 7056 cubic inches. For cranberries: 
5826 cubic inches. 

OARD FOOT (fbm): 144 cubic inches 

(12 in. x 12 in. x 1 in.). Used for lumber. 
OLT: 40 yards. Used for measuring cloth, 
CABLE: About 100 fathoms or 600 feet. 
_ Used for measuring Jengths of cable. 
CARAT (c): 200 milligrams or 3.086 grains 
troy. Originally the weight of a seed of 
the carob tree in the Mediterranean re- 


gion. Used for weighing precious stones. 
_ Also a measure of the purity of gold 
se alloy, indicating how many parts out of 
4 24 are pure. Highteen carat gold, for 


example, is 34 pure. 

HAIN (ch): a chain 66 feet or one-tenth 

of a furlong in length, divided into 100 

parts called links. One mile is equal to 

80 chains. Used in surveying and some- 

_ times called Gunter’s chain. 

_CUBIT: 18 inches or 45.72 cm. Derived 

from distance between elbow and tip of 

| middle finger. 3 

-ELL, ENGLISH: 1% yards or 1/32 bolt. 

_ Used for measuring cloth. 

FATHOM (fath): 6 feet or 1.8288 m. De- 

_ rived from the distance to which a man 

_ ¢an stretch his arms. Used for measuring 
cables and depths of water: 

FREIGHT TON (also called MEASURE- 
MENT TON): 40 cubic feet of merchan- 
dise. Used for cargo freight. 

GREAT GROSS: 12 gross or 1728. 

GROSS: 12 dozen or 144. 


HAND: 4 inches or 10.16 cm. Derived from 
_ the width of the hand. Used for measur- 
ing the height of horses at withers. 
-HOGSHEAD (hhd): 2 liquid barrels or 
14,653 cubic inches. 
HORSEPOWER: The power needed to lift 
_ 33,000 pounds a distance of one foot in 
one minute (about 14% times-the power 
an average horse can exert). Used for 
measuring the power of steam engines, 
m etc. 
KNOT: Not a distance, but the rate of 
_ speed of one nautical mile per hour. 
Used for measuring speed of ships. 
LEAGUE: Rather indefinite and varying 
measure, but usually estimated at 3 
miles in English-speaking countries. 
LIGHT-YEAR;: 5,880,000,000,000 miles, the 
distance light travels in a year at the 
tate of 186,273 miles per second. (If an 
astronomical unit were represented by 
* one inch, a light-year would be repre- 
sented by about one mile.) Used for 
‘measurements in interstellar space. 

INK: One-hundredth of a chain or 7.92 
inches. Used in surveying. 
MAGNUM: Two-quart bottle. 

uring wine, etc. 


a 


" 
; 


% 


7m 
“4 


Used for 


’ PARSEC: Approximately 3.26 light-years. 


~ MICRON (1): .001 millimet 
scientific measurements. 


er. Used for 
MIL: ing 5 


wire is usually expressed in circular mils, 
a circular mil being the area of a circle 
one mil in diameter. A wire one inch in 
diameter has a cross-section area of one 
million circular mils. ; Se 

MILLIMICRON (mp): .001 micron or 
000001 mm. Used for scientific measure- 
ments. : 

NAUTICAL MILE (also called GEO 
GRAPHICAL or SEA MILE): Equal to a 
minute or 1/21600 of a great circle of 
the earth. Length varies in different 
countries. In Great Britain, it is 608 
feet or 1853.2 meters, and in the Unite 
States, it is 6080.2 feet or 1853.2 


or 19.2 trillion miles. Term is combina- _ 
tion of first syllables of parallax and 
second, and distance is that of imagin; : 
star when lines drawn from it to both 
earth and sun form a maximum angle 
parallax of one second (1/3600 degre: 
Used for measuring interstellar distances. 
PI (x): 3.14159265+-. The ratio of the ci 
cumference of a circle to its diamet 
For practical purpose, the value is use 
to four decimal places: 3.1416. eas, 
PICA: ¥% inch or 12 points. Used in print- 
ing for measuring column width, ete 
PIPE: 2 hogsheads. Used for measurin; 
wine and other liquids. 
POINT: .013837 (approximately 1/72) in 
or 1/12 pica. Used in printing for mea: 
uring type size. i 
QUINTAL: 100,000 grams or 220.46 pounds 
avoirdupois. ia ae 
QUIRE: Used for measuring paper. Son 
times 24 sheets but more often 25. 1 
are 20 quires in a ream. Aj 


REAM: Used for measuring paper. Som 
times 480 sheets, but more ofte 
sheets. 

SCORE: 20 units. i 

SPAN: 9 inches or 22.86 cm. Derived 
the distance between the end fo) 
thumb and the end of the little 
when both are outstretched. 

STONE: Legally 14 pounds avoirdupois } 
Great Britain. + Se 

TOWNSHIP: U. S. land measurement of 
almost 36 square miles. The south bo 
is 6 miles long. The east and west 
ders, also 6 miles long, follow the 
ans, making the north border sl: 
less than six miles long. Used in su 
ing. ye Bs: 

TUN: 252 gallons, but often larger 
for measuring wine and other liqu 


ae 


Pisa ohtre ong favs hectares 


y cubic feet 
cubic meters ... 
cubic meters nae 


BiaiNinie ls irieis stieie meters 


kilograms 
kul . Sia 


re meters .. 
re meters . 


-5000 


8338 ae 
2500 2%, 
2000 2 
1667 2 
1429 % 
1250 2h 
A111 3, 
.1000 36 
.0909 8 
0833 34 
0625 34 9 


To 


.S.) ..hectoliters 
Be es inches 
......cubic meters 
.cubic feet 
.cubic yards 
Ayekeeets cubic meters 


-.. liters 


Rt es bushels (U.S.) ... 
chicas millimeters 
Eber atshien ata ave centimeters 
Sey CRS pounds aport... 
Pores pounds avdp. 
Megetecese miles 


oy ee pecks 
Babee iMer es ace pints (dry) 


2.5.0 See eee pints (liquid) .... 


rien tons (long) 
dae tons (short) 
Baldr Gar Sea kilometers 


PEPUEP OLS Most. od) a0 vicce bs 

. Kilograms 
... kilograms 

. liters 
Lad Hee) A wee 
MENGE square meters .... 
square feet 
. Square yards ..... 
. 6quare meters .... 
a Pac tee metric tons 
) ....metric tons 
+. 4..,meters 


wee hewe te ee 


a ee er ed 


.0313 
0156 
6667 © 
4000 
2857 
2222 
-1818 
-7500 
-6000 
4286 
3750 
-3000 


“2727 


.8000 th, 
yy 5714 %, 71778 
4 4444 a 7000 
Ys 3636 es 6364 
5, 8333 tot 3 oRaee 
5, 7148 8 8889 
5, 6250 844 1273 
54 5556 %° —-—-~9000 
54, «4545 5 8182 
Bho 4167 1045 9091 
é 8571 


Square Cube Square 
Number root root; Number root bole) 
1 1 1} 512 £3 
4 2 .. | 529 23 
8 a 2; 576 24 
9 3 ..| 625 25 
746 4 676 26 
25 5 Ssh TE 27 
27 Pe 3) 784 28 
36 6 .| 841 29 
49 t¢ ..}| 900 30 
64 8 4} 961 31 
81 9 . | 1000 ee 
100 10 1024 32 ie 
121 11 wae | fel eest2) 33 Ae 
125 ah 5| 1156 34 ~ | 
144 12 . | 1225 35 anal 
169 13 1296 36 ar 
196 14 .. | 1381 “iG 11 
216 7% 6 | 1369 37 S 
225 15 1444 38 Bs. 
256 Gin 1521 39 
289 ally 1600 40 
324 18 .. | 1681 41 5 cee 
343 oe 7| 1728 2) ee 
361 19 .. | 1764 42 ex 
400 20 1849 43 
441 21 1936 44 
2025 45 


Mean and Median _ 
The mean, also called the average, of 3 


the sum of the quantities and dividing it . 
by the number of quantities. In the series 
1,3,5,18,19,20,25, the mean or averare is 
—i.e., 91 divided by 7. 


The median of a series is that pou c 
which so divides it that half the quantit 
are on one side, half on the other. In 
above series, the median is 18. 


The median often better expresses - 
common-run, since it is not, as is 
mean, affected by an excessively higt 
low figure. In the series 1,3/4,7,8a7 
median of 4 is a truer express 
common-run than is the mean 


Calories and Vitamins of Selected Foods. 


Source: U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Agriculture Handbook No. 8 (June, 1950). 


Ascorbic 
acid, mg. 


Energy; 


Vitamin A; | Thiamine, Riboflavin, Niacin, 
calories 


Int. Units 


Food and (amount)! 


Apples (1 medium R)............ ate 
_ Bacon: medium fat (2 sl. C) 
~ Bananas CUmedium: R)scces cc teace oc 
Beans: snap, green (1 cup C2)....... 
Beef: sirloin? (3 0z. C)..........000. 
- Beets: red, diced (1 CUBIC) stresses 

Pupread= t¥O(V Stic. ccc ecesceccs 
& Bread: white, enriched‘ (1 sl.)....... 
i Bread: wholewheat (1 sI.)........... 
BCULCTICL TDS.) oo cesses ac scedeeesee 


tree aeeee 


Buttermilk: cultureds (1 cup) 
Cabbage (1 cup R).............00005 
_ Carrots: diced (1 cup C)............. 
_ Cheese: Swiss (1 02.).......00.00005 
_ Cheese: cottages (1 cup)............ 
~ Chicken: roasters? (4 0z.)........... 
Chocolate: unsweetened (1 07.)...... 
OU CLA C) nv cisoncascaiec we 
_ Crackers: graham (2 medium)....... 
_ Cream: light (% pt.)............0005 
Begs <ipoached (1) .ciice<oscces ces 
_ Flour: wheat, enriched® (1 cup)...... 
Grapefruit (4 medium)............. 
Ham: smoked? (3 0z. C)...... i 
Hamburger (3 oz. C)..... 
Honey (1 tbs.)........... ee 
weeiereany Cy T.qt)icscscctiscece rave 
__ Lamb: leg roast? (3 oz. C)........... 
~ Lemons (1 medium)................ 
Hivers call. (3-021R). ccciers oie «i0.00'cloe 
Macaroni: enriched (1 cup C)........ 
Margarine” (1 tbs.)..............00. 
Milk: fluid, whole (1 cup)........... 
Molasses: cane, medium (1 tbs.)..... 
~ Oatmeal (1 cup C)...... DOR OBOOOES 
Oranges (1 medium)...... aleteleiaiar eats 
Oysters! (1 cup R)........cecceeces 
Peaches (1 medium R).............. 
Peanut butter (1 tbs )............... 
Peanuts: roasted, chopped (1 tbs.)... 
Peas: green, immature (1 cup C)..... 
BG ISI COR Jai siot>, ye sisieeisiots alsiclorers 0 0's 
Pork: Join’ (3 02. C).....2.....0000. 
Potatoes: sweet (1 baked)........... 

- Potatoes: white (1 cup mashed), . 
Prunes: unsulfured (1 cup C)........ 
Raisins: unsulfured (1 tbs.).......... 
Rice=:white (1 cup\C)sc.cccsscsse0s 
Round steak? (3 oz. C)...........006 
_ Salmon: pink, canned (3 0z.)........ 
*~ Sausage: pork, canned (4 0z.)....... 
Spaghetti: enriched (1 cup C)... 
_ Spinach (1 cup C)........... oF 
pSuear: granulated (1 tsp.)........... 
_ Tomatoes (1 medium R)...... Ganauos 
Turkey: medium fat (4 0z. R)......-. 
_Turnips: diced (1 cup C)............ 
Veal cutlet? (3 0. C)......sseeeseee. 


- 


1 R—raw; C—cooked. 2Cooked short time in small amount of water. * Boneless. 44% nonfat J 

ear-round average. © Made from skim milk. 7 Bone out. Vitamin values based on muscle meat rex 

ellow corn; white corn ote tains. only a nee: 9 eats fa Meas A added. ™ Meat only, 2% 
) were used, value would be much lower. adde 

NC TE: ‘Parentheses denote imputed values. The sign ... shows that no basis could be found for impu 

was some reason to believe that a measurable amount might be present. 


Element 
Hydrogen 
- Helium 
Lithium 
Beryllium *** 
(Glucinum) 
Boron © 


Carbon 
Nitrogen 


Magnesium 
Aluminum 


5 Phosphorus 
‘Sulfur 


f Chemical Elements 


Source: Professor Philip 8. Chen, Atlantic Union College. 


Atomic 
Symbol weight 
H 1.0080 
He 4.003 
Li 6.940 
Be 9.013 
B 10.82 
2G 12.010 
N 14.008 
0 16.0000 
F 19.00 
Ne 20.183 
Na 22.997 
Mg 24.32 
Al 26.97 
Si. 28.06 
P 30,98 
Ss 32.066 
Cl =. 35.457 
A 39.944 
K 39.096 
Ca 40.08 
Sc 45.10 
Ti 47.90 
Vv 50.95 
Cr ‘52.01 
Mn 54.93 
Fe 55.85 
Co 58.94 
Ni 58.69 
Cu 63.54 
Zn 65.38 © 
Ga 69.72 
Ge 72.60 
As 74.91 
Se 78.96 
Br = 79.916 
Kr = 83.7 
Rb 85.48 
Sr 87.63 
¥. 88.92 
Zr = 91.22 
Nb 92.91 
Mo 95.95 
Tcae98. 
Ru 101.7 
Rh 102.91 
Pd 106.7 
Ag 107.880 
Cd 112.41 
In 114.76 
Sn 118.70 
Sb 121.76 
Te 127.61 
126,92 


Density 
gm/ce 
0.07{ 
0.15¢ 
0.534 
1.84 


2,5358 


2.25** 
0.8104 
1.14 
1.14} 
0.90035 
(g/10°C. 
760mm) 
0.9287} 
1.741 
2.699% 
2.42** 


1.83 (white) 


2.0-1 
1.507} 
1.423 


1.54 
3.62 (10°C.) 
45 


5.69 
6.92 
7.42 


785-88 
8.9 
8.60-90 
8.30-95 
7.0416 
5.903 
5.46 
5.73 


43-8 
3.12t 
2.16t 


1,532 


tees 


12.44 
12.16 (20°C.) 
10.503} 


point point Number of 
oC °C, ‘-Valence* isotopest 
—259.14 —2527 1 3 
<—272.2 —268.9 0 2 
186, > 1200. 1 Z 
1350. 1500. 2 1 
2300. 2500 eis 2 
>3500. 4200. 2,30f4 2 
—209.86 -—195.3 3or5 2 
—218.4 —183.00 2 3 
— 223. — 187. 1 1 
—248.67 —2459 0 3 
97.5 880. it 1 
651. 1110. 2 3 
660.0 1800. 3 1 
1420, 2600. 4 3 
44.1 280. 3o0r5 1 
1128 . 4446  2,40r6 4 
—101.6 —346 1,3,50r7 2 
— 189.2 —185.7 0 3 
62.3 760. 1 3 
810. 1170. 2 6 
1200, 2400. 3 1 
1800. >3000. 3 or 4 5 
1710. 3000. 2,3,40r5 1 
1615. 2200. 2,30r6 4 
1260. 1900. Pat LY hh 
or 
1535. 3000. 2,30r6 4 
1480. 2900. 2or3 1 
1452, 2900. 2or3 5 
1083. 2300. lor2 2 
419.43 S0720> 2 5 
29.75 >1600. 20r3 2 
958.5 2700. . 4 5 
814. 615. 3or5 1 
(36 atm.) 
220. 688. 2,40r6 6 
—7.2 §8:78) /1)\3; 5 of 772 
— 169. —1518 0 6 
38.5 700. 1 2 
800. 1150. 2 4 
1490. 250. 3 1 
1700. >2900. 4 5 
1950. >3300. 3or5 1 
26203-10 3700. yA BE ETS ef 
or 6 
2300, 2,3,4 016 899 
2450. >2700. 3,4,60r8 7 
1955, >2500, 3 I 
1555. 2200. 2or4 6 
960.5 1950. 1 2 
320.9 767,> "2 8 
155, 1450. = lor3 2 
231.83 2260. 2o0r4 10 
630.5 1380, 3o0r5 2 
452. 1390.' 2,4,0r6 8 
113.5 184.35 1,3.50r7 1 — 


Melting Boiling 


Discoverer 


Cavendish 
Ramsay 

Arfvedson 
Vauquelin 


Gay-Lussac and 
Thenard; Davy 
Prehistoric 
Rutherford 
Priestley 
Moissan 
Ramsay and 
Travers 


Davy 
Davy 
Wohler 
Berzelius 
Brand 
Prehistoric 
Scheele 
Rayleigh and 
Ramsay 
Davy 
Davy 
Nilson 
Gregor 
Sefstrom 
Vauquelin™ 
Gahn 


Prehistoric 
Brandt 
Cronstedt 
Prehistoric 
Marggraf 
Boisbaudran 
Winkler 
Albertus 
Magnus 
Berzelius 
Balard 
Ramsay and 
Travers 
Bunsen and 
Kirchhoff 
Davy 
Gadolin 
Kloproth 
Hatchett 


Hjelm 


Perrier and 
Segre 

Klaus 
Wollaston 
Wollaston — 
Prehistoric 
Stromeyer 
Reich and 
Richter 
Prehistoric 


, 1886 


Date — 
_ diss 
covered 
1766 
1895. 38 
1817. 
1798 


1808 


1772 «= 
1774 


1898 


1807 
1808 
1827 
1824 
1669 
1774 
1894 


1807 
1808 
1879 

1791 
1830 
1798 
1774 


1735 
1751 


1746 
1875 

1886 
1250§§ 


1818 ae 
1826 
1898 


1861 


1808 
1794 
1789 
1801 


1781 >’ 


1937 


> 


1844 


rr arAe pote a) : -’ . - 
ee ae e {Sek eek ae * Melting Boiling i i 
fF Co eee ie : Atomic Density ) point point Number of 3 
number Element Symbol weight — gm/ce. °C. °C,“ Vallence* isotopest Discoverer covered 
54 Xenon Kole visser > e52t —140, —109.1 0 9 ‘Ramsay and es 
; Travers — 
55 Cesium Cs 132.91 1.873 26. 670.5 1 1 Bunsen and 
: Kirchhoff 
56 Barium Ba 137.36 3,78 850. 1140. 2 7) Daweers 
57 Lanthanum La 138.92 6.5 826. 1800. 3 2 Mosander 
PY 58 Cerium Ce 140.13 6.9 770. 1400. 3o0r4 4 Klaproth; 
Berzelius and 
Hisinger 
59  Praseodymium Pr 140,92 6.475 SAO te inser 3,40r5 1 Auer von 
Welsbach 
60 Neodymium Nd 144.27 6.96 SAO ees ios 3 7 Auer von 
Welsbach 
61  Promethium Pm 147; Rieu mont © Reta s hese eee 3 399  Marinsky 
and Glendenin 
62 Samariom Sm 150.43 77-3 1350 een soa 2o0r3 7 Bolsbaudran 1879 
63 Europium Ea 8152.0 ano 1100. Sete 2or3 2 Demarcay 1901 
‘ 64 Gadolinium Glee 5256.9 ere Ale a) "en Path Sh a 3 7 Marignac 1880 
65 = Terbium Tb = 159.2 ais are oy os arts pin pie atcha chRy 3 or 4 1 Mosander 1843. 
66 Dysprosium Dy: A162 S aie re hs te ies ef eke 3 7 Boisbaudran 1886 
67 ~~ Holmium HODRIGLOTS Vos eM oe a 3 1 Soret 1878 
68 ~~ Erbium Er 167.2 7.77 (2) 1250¢1) eee 3 6 Mosander 18430 
69 Thulium TIM GS: Aah rere te aa we ec | TA ee 3 1 Cleve 
70 = Ytterblum YB). 173.04" -2.4..5 1800) eee 3 7 Marignac 
71 ~~ Lutetium La 74. 99 rn Feet sess ime, ieee ees ti 3or4 2 Urbain 
- 792 Hafnium Gf 178.6 13.3 1700. 3200. 4 6 Coster and 
j von Hevesy 
73 =“ Tantalum Ta 180.88 16.6 2850. 4100. 3or5 1 Ekeberg 
74  Wolfram**4 W 183.92 18.6-19.1 3370. 5900. 2,4,50r6 5 d’Elhuyar ; 
(Tungsten) we 
- 75 Rhenium Re 186.31 20.53(20°C.) 3000. ..... 4 2 Noddack and ° 192 
Berg Rs: 
76 Osmium Os 190.2 22.5 2700. 5300. 2,3,40r8 7 Tennant 
77 ‘Iridium tr 193.1 22.42 2350. 4800. 3or4 2 Tennant 
78 ~—~Platinum Pt 195.23 21.37 1755. 4300, 2or4 5 De Ulloa 
79 ~= Gold Au 197.2 19.3t¢ 1063.0 2600. lor3 1 Prehistoric 
80 Mercury Hg 200.61 13.596t — 38.87 356.90 1 or 2 7 Prehistoric 
81 ‘Thallium Tl = 104.39 =—-:11.86 303.5 1650. lor3 2 Crookes 
82 Lead Pb = 207.21 ~=—-:11.3477+ 327.5 1620. 2or4 4 Prehistoric 
83 Bismuth] Bi 209.00 9.80 271. 1450. 3or5 4 Geoffroy 
84 = Polonium RomRZi0. Oise een ot either tes en 7 Curie 
‘85 = Astatine ASE 21 S865 470: = > ake 1, 3)5.0r7 “2 Corson et al 
' 86 Radon Rn 222. 9.739 —71. —61.8 0 3 Dorn 
87“ Francium Ea orice; eons 230 ee 1 1 Perey 
88 Radium Ra °226.05 (@) 960. 1140, 2 4 Curie 
89 Actinium ACI O27 EP SI See res hE 5a: te 2 Debierne 
90 Thorium Th «232.12 ©1113 1845, 3000, 4 6 Berzelius 1828 
91 _ Protactinium LSE ACE) Siero! EAR, paid iy apse a ee rt ets ss 2 Hahnand = ‘191 
: Meitner 
92 Uranium Us 238.07, «18.7 1850.0 set  3,40r6 3 Klaproth 
93  Neptunium IND 5239, al tanuen AoA. pteeiic 3, 4,50r6 599 McMillan and — 
Abelson 
94 Plutonium PURE CSO nibs eke s eee rh a Sateen a ee 3,4,50r6 69% Seaborg et al 
95 ~~ Americium Aiea ln beeeder ie mr rom at dd ae 3 39%  Seaborg et al 19 
96 Curium Cmigues2an) Spee Oke foe Seis 3 299 Seaborg etal 19 
97 Berkelium BMG CAS leas raters isin tatty pa Re A 30r4 1 Seaborg etal 1951 
98 Californium (is “seca wan gee sleateytcaence=—, eee © 3 1 Seaborg et al 


* VALENCE Is a measure of the extent to which an atom is able to combine directly with others. : 
+ ISOTOPES are one of two or more elements having same atomic number identical in chemical behavior. Be 
of their differences in mass, isotopes may be distinguished in the mass spectograph and in band spectra. Now 
increasingly important in chemical observations and discoveries of new elements and properties. 
' #lLiquid. § Amorphous, Graphite. ** Crystalline. +tCompressed. tt Cast. §§ Exact date loubt 
—born 1193 and died 1280. {{ Have been artificlally produced. *** New name adopted by Internation: 
f Chemistry, replacing old name in parentheses. < Is less than. > Isgreaterthan, 
Figures in parentheses are tentative or theoretical. 


i: 
» that the number of isotopes of each element is increasing by discovery or 
acture, 
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SCIENTIFIC INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES : 


i Source: Encyclopaedta Britanntca. 


DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS IN CHEMISTRY 


z 1766—CAVENDISH. Discovery of “inflam- 
- mable air” (hydrogen) as distinct sub- 
_ stance and demonstration (1781) that it 
_ burned to form water. 
774—PRIESTLEY. Discovery of oxygen. 
788—LAVOISIER. First quantitative syn- 
thesis of water. 
(8083—DALTON. Atomic theory; 
_ chemical combination. 
-1809—GAY-LUSSAC. Laws of gases. 
_ 1811—AVOGADRO. Molecular hypothesis. 
: 28—WOHLER, LIEBIG. Synthesis of 
urea; foundation of organic chemistry. 
—FARADAY. Induction of electric cur- 


laws of 


si 1860—BUNSEN, KIRCHHOFF. Invention of 
oe pipe spectroscope, 


1869—-MENDELEEV. Periodic table of el 
ments, established families of elemen‘ 


1887—-ARRHENIUS. Ionic theory of dis- 
sociation in solution. 


1896—-BECQUEREL. Radioactivity of ura- 
nium. 


1899—CURIE. Discovery of radium. 


1908—KAMERLINGH ONNES. Liquefaction 
of helium. 


1912—LAUE, BRAGG. X-ray Sirocnas fo) 
crystals. 


1913—-MOSELEY. Atomic numbers. 


1919—-ASTON. Mass spectroscope for sepa-_ 
ration of isotopes, 


1932—UREY. Discovery of deuterium. 


1934—JOLIOT, CURIE. Artificial radioac- 
tivity. 


INVENTIONS AND DISCOVERIES IN APPLIED CHEMISTRY 


650—GLAUBER. Manufacture of hydro- 


846 SCHONBEIN. Invention of guncot- 


856- BESSEMER, Air blast converter for 
lufacture of steel. 
HOFMANN. Discovered aniline in 
oa tar; aniline dyes. 


SOLVAY. Manufacture of soda from 


1886—HALL. Manufacture of aluminum bys 
electrolytic action. 


1891—FRASCH. Method for mining sul 
phur. 


1908—BAEKELAND. Phenol-formaldehyde 
resins (Bakelite). 


19183—HABER. Synthesis of ammonia fron 
nitrogen and hydrogen. a 


1915—LANGMOUIR. Tungsten filaments. 
1923—MIDGLEY. Tetraethyl lead gasoline, 
1930—-CAROTHERS. Nylon plastic. * 
1930—IPATIEFF. High-octane gasoline. 


1930—CAROTHERS and COLLINS. Neo- 
prene, synthetic rubber. 


' 


DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS IN ELECTRICITY 


ON KLEIST. Leyden jar condenser. 


FRANKLIN. Lightning rod and the 
2 nature of lightning. 


eases Theory of animal elec- 


1 VOUrA. Current electricity and elec- 
¢ battery. 
—OHM. ‘Laws of electrical resistance. 
NRY. Electromagnetism and in- 


ZADAY. Electromagnetic induc- 


ORSE. Electric telegraph perfected. 


GAUSS. System of absolute electric 
urements. 


PAGE. Induction coil. 
GRAMME, First industrial dynamo. 


at. 


1876—BELL. Telephone. 


_ 1878—CROOKES, Discovery of cathode ray. r, 


1878—EDISON. First electric incandescent 
lamp. 


1885—STANLEY. Electric transformer. 
1892—TESLA. Alternating current motor. 


1892—STEINMETZ. Laws of alternating 
current. 


1895—ROENTGEN. Discovery of X-rays. 
1896—MARCONI. Practical wireless. __ 
1897—THOMSON. Isolation of the elec: 
tron, ‘ j 
1904—-FLEMING, First diode radio t 
1907—DE FOREST. Triode radio tube. 
1914—COOLIDGE. Tungsten filame 


1925—BAIRD, igi mt Precursor | 
vision. ee 


> 


Be corknannc (?). Movable-type 
printing. (Gutenberg Bible published in 
1456.) 


1769—WATT. Steam engine patented. 
* 178838—MONTGOLFIER. Hot-air balloon. 
_ 1785—CARTWRIGHT. Power loom. 

_ 1787—F ITCH. Steamboat, 


_17983—WHITNEY. Cotton gin; mass pro- 
duction of interchangeable gun parts, 
1798. 


1807—FULTON, First successful steamboat. 


4 1816—DAVY. Miner’s safety lamp. 


1829—-STEPHENSON. ' 
steam railroad. 


1833—-McCORMICK. Reaper. 
1835—-COLT. Revolver. 


First successful 


A 1837—ERICSSON, Screw propeller. 


DISCOVERIES AND INVENTIONS IN PHYSICS 


1687_-NEWTON. Law of gravity. 


- 1840—JOULE. 


1785—COULOMB, Fundamental laws of 
electrical attraction. 


_1798—THOMPSON (Baron Rumford). Me- 
_ chanical theory of heat. 


1815—FRESNEL. Diffraction of light. 


Measurements of electric 
current. : 


1847—-HELMHOLTZ. Law of conservation 


of energy. 


1873—MAXWELL. Electromagnetic theory 

mor light. - 

1896—BECQUEREL. Discovery of radioac- 
tivity. 


-1897—WILSON. Development of cloud 
chamber to detect subatomic particles. 


_1897—THOMSON., Discovery of electrons. 


7901—PLANCK. Quantum theory. 


DISCOVERIES IN PHYSIOLOGY AND MEDICINE 


1628—HARVEY. Circulation of blood and 


function of the heart. 


1675—LEEU  WENHOEK. 
bacteria by microscope. 


é 
1737—LINNAEUS. System for dlaneifying 
plants and animals. 


1796—JENNER. Vaccination for smallpox. 


1842—LONG, First to use ether as anes- 
thetic in surgery. (Jackson, Morton, and 
Long disputed first usé of ether.) 


1859—-DARWIN. Evolution and theory of 
natural selection. 


1865—MENDEL. Laws of heredity. 
1867—-LISTER. Antiseptic surgery. 
182—PASTEUR. Rabies preventive. 


B2—-KOCH. Tuberculosis bacterla dis- 
overed. 


Observation of 


; MECHANICAL _ eeerions AND DISCOVERIES 


1846—HOE, Rotary printing press. 
1846—-HOWE. Sewing machine. 
1852—OTIS. Improved power elevator. 
1858—FIELD. Successful Atlantic cable. 3 
1861—GATLING. Machine gun. 
1868—SHOLES, GLIDDEN. Typewriter. 


1869—WESTINGHOUSE. Air brake for ratl- & f: 
roads. es: 


1877—EDISON. Phonograph. 
1888—DUNLOP. Pneumatic tire. 
1898—EDISON. Motion pictures. 


1897—-DIESEL. First successful heavy oil a 
. engine. 


1903—WRIGHT BROTHERS, Airplane. _ 
1905—SPERRY. Gyrocompass. : 
1909—-BREGUET. Helicopter. 


1902—MICHELSON. Velocity of light, \ ae 
1905—EHINSTEIN. Special theory of rela- a 
tivity. ioe 
1911—RUTHERFORD. Theory of atomic 
nucleus. att 
1913—BOHR. Electron theory. 
1924—DE BROGLIE. Wave nature of tl 
electrons. 
1931—LAWRENCE. Invention of the cyolo= 
tron. ; 
1982—-CHADWICK. Discovery of the ne 
tron. 
1932—-ANDERSON. Discovery of the p 
tron, 
1934—FERMI. Use of slow neutrons 
atom smashing. . 
1988—-HAHN. Discovery of uranium fis 


1941—FERMI, et al. Atomic vie 10F gene 
tion of power. 


1894—ROUX. Perfection 
antitoxin. 
1901—TAKAMINE, Isolation of adrenali 8, 
first hormone isolated. ) 
1905—-BINET. Intelligence tests. 
1906—WASSERMANN, et al. Test for sy. 
lis. $) 
1908—FREUD. Doctrine of psychoana 
1910—PAVLOV. Mechanism of the condi- 
tioned reflex. 
1918—SOHICK. Test of susceptibilit 
diphtheria. : 
1913—-McCOLLUM., Isolation of vitami 
1922--BANTIN, MACLEOD. Insult n- 
treatment of diabetes. 
1982—DOMAGK. Sulfa drugs as | 
cides, 
1946—DU VIGNEAUD. beter pe 
lin. Ni 


of ciphthedd a : 
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The Races of Mankind 


by PROFESSOR WILTON MARION KROGMAN 
Dept. of Anthropology, University of Pennsylvania 


Classification of Man into groups called 
“races” rests upon the basic fact that all 
peopies belong to the same genus and 
species, Homo sapiens. This is important 
to keep in mind, for it implies that all 

- peoples are much more alike than different. 

Scientists classify Man by using a num- 
ber of physical traits, most of them based 
upon observation rather than upon pre- 
cise measurement. Examples of these are 
stature and head-form (determined by a 
breadth/length ratio), skin color, hair 
color, form and texture, eye color, nose 
shape, mouth form, shape of face with spe- 
cial reference to cheekbones. Other cri- 
teria, such as arm and leg proportions, are 
more specialized. Two things are note- 
worthy here: (1) most of the physical 
traits are external; (2) physical traits are 
80 variable that a single trait has virtually 
no diagnostic value. 

We may define a race, simply, as a sub- 
group of Mankind more or less set apart 
by 2 combination of physical traits. 

There are three, possibly four, great 
aggregates of races, usually called stocks: 
Caucasoid, Mongoloid, Negroid, and Ar- 
chaic Caucasoid (or Australoid). The first 
three are often referred to as “White,” 
“Yellow,” and “Black.” This is not really 
correct; peoples of North-Central India are 
Caucasoids, yet their skin color is brown 
to dark brown; certain tribes of Northeast 
Africa are Negroids, yet their skin color 
is light brown to brown. Variability also 
may be seen in stature: the tallest people 
in the world are found in Denmark and 
the Scottish Highlands, in Rast Africa, and 
in southernmost South America—respec- 
tively Caucasoid, Negroid, and Mongoloid. 
It must be re-emphasized that not one or 

~two traits, but an aggregate of traits, of 
provides the only valid 
method of setting up stock or racial clas- 
sification. 

Caucasoids are the peoples of Europe, 
the adjacent shores of North Africa, and of 
Asia Minor and the northern half of India. 
The following races belong to the Cauca- 
soid stock: Nordic, or Northwest European, 
Alpine or Central European, Mediterranean 
or Southwest European, Baltic or North- 
east European, Dinaric or Southeast Euro- 
pean, Armenoid in western Asia Minor, and 
Indio (often called Hindu) in North-Cen- 
tral India. These races are not, of course, 
absolutely limited to those geographical 
areas. For example, the Mediterranean race 
is found also in North Africa, especially 
Egypt, and in Asia Minor, where it is rep- 
resented by the Bedouin Arabs of Arabia. 
Other Caucasoid peoples are the Magyars, 
the Finns, and the Lapps, who show traces 
of Mongoloid mixtures, especially the last. 


The Negroids are the peoples of Africa 
and Oceania, termed respectively the Afri- 
can Negroids and the Oceanic Negroids. 
The following African Negroid races are 
commonly recognized: Forest or West Afri- 
can or “True” Negro in West Africa, 
Sudanic, in Central Africa, Nilotic in East 
Africa, Hamitic in Northeast and North 
Africa, Bantu (better: Bantu-speaking) in 
South Africa, and Bushman-Hottentot in 
the Kalahari Desert of South Africa. The 
Oceanic Negroids are commonly called 
Melanesian or Papuan, and are. found 
chiefly in Borneo, New Caledonia, the Solo- 
mons, the Hebrides and Fiji. 

Of special interest among Negroids are 
Pygmies, who average about four feet in 
stature. They are found in Africa in the 
Congo region, in the Ituri Forest, and in 
Oceania on the Andaman Islands, the 
Malay Peninsula, the Philippines, and 
Borneo. 

The Mongoloids are basically the peo- 
ples of Asia, but are also in the Western 
Hemisphere as the American Indians, and 
are represented in Malaysia and in Oce- 
ania. The Mongoloids are usually divided 
into the following races: Sinic of China 
and Japan, Palearctic of Siberia, Turkic 
and Tungic or Mongolic of Central Asia, 
and Malayan of Malaysia. In the Western 
Hemisphere they are found-as Eskimos and 
the Indians of the Americas. In Polynesia, 
ie., in Samoa, Tonga, Hawaii and west to 
Easter Island, the Mongoloid stock is a 
basic element, with some Caucasoid and 
some Negroid (Melanesian?) admixture. 

The Archaic Caucasoids are found in 
Australia as the Australian aborigines and 
in Japan as the Ainu. They may possibly 
be an element in Melanesia and in Ceylon 
and South India, e.g., the Toda, the Vedda, 
and other tribes, 

This is a brief survey of the “stocks” 
and “races” of the world. There is much 
intermixing and some overlapping. This 
leads to two very important biological ob- 
servations: (1) there are no pure races; 
(2) there are no superior or inferior races. 
We know from history that all peoples, 
upon contact, have crossed their geneti- 
cally based physical traits. We know from 
human anatomy that in fundamental 
structure all peoples are identical. 

As far as biological Man is concerned, 
what he is, is related to his\cultural en- 
vironment, rather than to any innate (or 
inherited) ability or aptitude. There is no 
“German race,” only a German nationality; 


there is no “Jewish race,” only a Jewish — 


socio-religious community; there is no 


“Aryan race,” only an Aryan language: — 


bombast! 
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there is no “master race,” only a political F 


Statistics of the world’s religions are 


_ as members, while in most Protestant Churches only tho: 


of statistics is further complicated by the fact that in China one may 
and a Buddhist. In Japan, one may be both a Buddhist and a Shintoist. 


Principal Religions of the World 


OF _ Source: Encyclopaedia Britannica. 


if any, attempt to keep statistical records; and even LP. 
counting members. Ali persons of whatever age who hav. 


North South 
Religion America America, Europe Asiat Africa Oceania? 
Christian—Total....... 128,467,527 | 91,677,138 | 441,383,109 25,374,305 | 28,911,430 | 26,171,973 741,985,482 
Roman Catholic...... 74,561,995 | 89,412,040 | 215,363,295 8,857,842 | 14,194,448 | 18,951,281 421,340,901 
4 Eastern Orthodox....} 1,208,157] ......... 112,447,669 8,106,071 5;868,089: || 9) 4.) secu 127,629,986 
; Protestant........:. 52,697,375 2,265,098 | 113,572,145 8,410,392 8,848,893 7,220,692 193,014,595 
LORUS UO sneone Seeeesae 5,185,000 597,850 3,505,8004 1,247,200 723,500 44,000 11,303,350 
32,600 139,156 3,866,000 | 251,227,347 | 60,359,000 75,000 315,699,103 
Sod Htiatc, <i Ph aoc eee Go ee 124 800s sean Br as 124,890 
af Siete pacccare fl) Meciaret outers aioe | oye ierers » ns 25,000}000)s) Sis iee eee Lk tuto 25,000,000 — 
15,000 17,000 12,000 50,000,000 1,200 8,000 50,053,200 
85,000 95,000 50,000 | 300,000,000 7,500 52,000 300,289,500 - 
165,000 135,000 let act 3. : 2: 150, 000/000)" vase. eeeeu ligne eee 150,300,000. 
10,000 2/5, 000s | erent. «cle 255,030,506 300,000 100,000 255,715,506 | 
50,000 J1:000/000 th Aaa an. 45,000,000 | 75,000,000 100,000 he 
Others or none........ 76,540,873 9,803,856 | 82,491,091.| 160,559,752 | 12,639,370 5,363,027 
Grand Total........... 210,551,000 | 103,740,000 | 531,308,000 | 1,263,564,000 | 177,942,000 31,914,000 


1 Includes Indonesia, but not Philippines. 
.@ 8ynagogue. 4 Includes Asiatio U.S.S.R. and Turkey. 


History of Leading Religious Groups in the United States 


Source: Yearbook of American Churches and Christian Herald. 


(Religious bodies listed have memberships of 50,000 
or over—53 Protestant bodies and 10 non-Protestant 
bodies. Memberships shown are for 1949, as published 
in the July, 1950, issue of Christian Herald, New York.) 


Baptist 
American Baptist Association.—A group 
of independent Missionary Baptist churches 
in the Southwest, organized into an asso- 
ciation in 1905, They adhere strictly to the 
apostolic order of church polity and co- 
operation. Members: 313,817. 


American Baptist Convention.—The early 
historical local independency of Baptist 
churches in America tended to impede 
the formation of any general organiza- 
tion until in 1814 a General Missionary 
Convention was formed to permit Baptists 
to express themselves in terms of mission- 
ary activities. In 1845, the state conven- 
tions in the South withdrew to organize 
‘the Southern Baptist Convention. In 1907, 
the Northern Baptist Convention was or- 
ganized, a delegated body under whose 
direction the many agencies of the Baptists 
in the North and West now operate, In 

May, 1950, the name was changed to the 
American Baptist Convention. Members: 
1,583,360. 

_ Free Will Baptists—This is a body of 
rminian Baptists centering in North Caro- 


2 Includes Philippines, 
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3 Includes all Jews, whether or not membe: 


’ 


lina, where the first church of this ere 
was organized in 1727. Members: 255, 


General Association of Regular Bapt 
Churches.—A fellowship of those se 
to maintain fundamental Baptist doct 
ordinances of baptism and Lord’s Sup 
observed. Members: 85,000. — nic 


National Baptist Convention, U. Ss. 
Inc.—The older and parent convention « 
Negro Baptists. This body is to be di 
guished from the National Baptist C 
vention of America, usually referred to a 
the “unincorporated” body. The “incorpo- 
rated” convention is a constituent member 
of the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America. Members: 4,885,20 


rt, 


National Baptist Convention of Am 
—This is a body usually referred to : 
“unincorporated” convention, not t 
confused with the “incorporated” Nati 
Baptist Convention, U. S. A., Inc., from 
which this body withdrew. Organiz in 
1895. Members: 2,594,521. : 

National Baptist Evangelical Lif 
Soul Saving Assembly of U. S. A.— 
ized in 1921 by A. A, Banks, Sr., as | 
table, educational, and evangelical 
zation. Members:56,934. 

Primitive Baptists.—A large gro 
Baptists, largely through the Sout 
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are opposed to all centralization, to-modern 
missionary societies, and to Sunday schools. 
They are sometimes called “anti-mission- 
ary” Baptists. Members: 69,157. 


Southern Baptist Convention.—In 1845, 
Southern Baptists withdrew from the Gen- 
eral Missionary Convention over the ques- 
tion of slavery and other matters and 
formed the Southern Baptist Convention. 
Members: 6,761,265. 


The United American Free Will Baptist 
Church.—A body which set up its organiza- 
tion in 1901. Though ecclesiastically dis- 
tinct, they are in close relations with the 
Free Will Baptists. Members: 75,000. 


Catholic and Orthodox 
Armenian Apostolic Church.—The Amer- 
ican branch of the Ancient Church of 
Armenia. Established in U. S. in 1889. 
Diocesan organization under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Holy See of Etchmiadzin, 
Armenia, U.S.S.R. Members: 110,000. 


Greek Orthodox Church (Hellenic).— 
Greek-speaking Orthodox Christians have 
had scattered parishes in the U. S. for the 
last seventy years. These were first under 
the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan .of 
Athens and later under the Patriarchate 
of Constantinople. Political changes in Eu- 
rope have been reflected in this country 
and have brought difficulties in all branches 
of the Orthodox Church. In 1981, a general 
convention held in New York City under 
the presidency of Archbishop Athenagoras 
brought a large measure of unity and 
order. Members: 300,000. 


North American Old Roman Catholic 
Church.—Identical with the Roman Cath- 
olic Church in worship, faith, etc., but 
differs in discipline. It was received into 
union with the Eastern Orthodox Church 
by the Archbishop of Beirut in 1911 and 
by the Orthodox Patriarch of Alexandria 
in 1912. Members: 78,000. 


' » Polish National Catholic Church.—After 


a@ long period of dissatisfaction with Ro- 
man Catholic Administration in many Po- 
lish parishes, this group was organized in 
1904. Members: 250,000. 


The Roman Catholic Church.—The larg- 
est single group of Christians in the U. S., 
the Roman Catholic Church is under the 
spiritual leadership of Pope Pius XII. This 
group dates back to the priests who ac- 
companied Columbus on his second voyage 
to the New World. A settlement, later dis- 
continued, was made at St. Augustine, Fla. 


_ The continuous history of this Church in 


the colonies began at St. Mary’s in 1634, in 
Maryland. Members: 26,718,343. 


Russian Orthodox Church.—The Russian 
Orthodox Church entered Alaska in 1792 
before its purchase by the United States. 
In 1872, its headquarters were moved to 
San Francisco and in 1905 to New York. 
Members: 300,000, 


U.S. Church Membership, 1948-49 


Source: Christian Herald. 


Religious groups 1948 1949 
Protestant bodies (over 50,000*). ..| 45,862,932 | 47,108,368 
Protestant bodies (10,000-50,000*).} 1,143,174 | 1,267,076 
Protestant bodies (under 10,000*). . 300,350 299,379 
Total Protestant bodies........... 47,306,456 | 48,674,823 
Roman Catholic....... Rao ice 26,075,697 | 26,718,343 
Jewish Congregations............. 4,641,000;} 5,000,000 
Other non-Protestant bodies....... 1,412,452 | 1,469,162 


32,129,149 | 33,187,505 
Total all bodies in U.S............ 79,435,605 | 81,862,328 


* Members per body. ft 1936. 
Serbian Orthodox Church.—This body 

of the Eastern Orthodox Church has its 

own diocese and is under jurisdiction of 


the Serbian Patriarchate (Yugoslavia). 
Members: 80,000. 

Lutheran 
American Lutheran Church.—This 


Church is a constituent body of the Amer- . 
ican Lutheran Conference. It is itself the 
result of the merger in 1930 of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Joint Synod of Ohio and 
Other States (org. 1918), the Evangelical 
Lutheran Synod of Iowa and Other States 
(org. 1854), and the Lutheran Synod of 
Buffalo (org. 1845). Members: 692,567. 


Augustana Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
—This group, whose constituency origi- 
nally was of Swedish extraction, is a mem- 
ber of the American Lutheran Conference 
and is also a participating body in the 
National Lutheran Council. Organized in 
1860. Members: 439,231. 


Evangelical Lutheran Church.—In 1917 
the United Norwegian Church, the Nor- 
wegian Synod and the Hauge Synod united 
under the name, Norwegian Lutheran 
Church of America. In 1930 this group be- 
came a constituent part of the American 
Lutheran Conference. The new name, The 
Evangelical Lutheran Church, was adopted 
at its General Convention in 1946. Mem- 
bers: 757,352. 

The Evangelical Lutheran Joint Synod of 
Wisconsin and Other States.—This group, 
a constituent part of the Synodical Con- 
ference, was organized in Wisconsin in 
1850. Members: 297,922, 


Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod.—This 
group, the largest constituent part of the 
Synodical Conference, was organized in 
1847, holds to an unwavering confessional- 
ism and is the leader in the conservative 
group among the Lutherans, Members: 
1,569,364. 3 

Lutheran Free Church.—This body was 
organized in 1897 as the result of differ- — 


ences of opinion in the United Norwegian 


Church over control of the Augsburg Semi= — 


y became a constituent part of the 
erican Lutheran Conference in 1930. 

embers: 54,608. 

United Lutheran Church in America.— 
This group dates back to the Ministerium 
_ of Pennsylvania, organized in 1748, and be- 
yond that to early colonial days. It repre- 
_ sents the union of the General Synod, the 

General Council, and the United Synod of 
_ the South in 1918. Members: 1,814,172. 


? Methodist « 
African Methodist Episcopal Church.— 
This group was formed in Philadelphia in 
_ 1816 and extended throughout the South 
after the Civil War. Members: 1,066,301. 


African Methodist Episcopal Zion 
Church.—This group was organized in 
1796, coming out of the John Street Meth- 
odist Church, New York. Members: 520,175. 


Colored Methodist Episcopal Church.— 

In 1870, the General Conference of the 

_ ME. Church, South, approved the request 

of its colored membership for the forma- 

tion of their conferences into a separate 
ecclesiastical body. Members: 381,000. 


- The Methodist Church.—In April, 1939, 
the Uniting Conference forming The Meth- 
odist Church was held by representatives 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and 
the Methodist Protestant Church. The 
Methodist Church in the United States 
originated with the efforts of John and 
Charles Wesley, leaders of the revival 
movement in England in the eighteenth 
century. Methodist emigrants from Ireland 
planted Methodism in America about 1760. 
In 1771 Francis Asbury, one of Wesley’s 
preachers, later a Bishop, landed in Phila- 
delphia. The Methodist Episcopal Church 

Was organized in 1784-85. The Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, dated from 1846, 
the separation from the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church having taken place over the 
slavery issue. The Methodist Protestant 
Church dated from 1830, and was organ- 
ized over the issue of lay representation. 
Members: 8,792,569. 


Presbyterian 

Cumberland Presbyterian Chureh.—In 
1806, a presbytery (Cumberland) of the 
Presbyterian Church was dissolved by the 
Synod of Kentucky on account of its atti- 
tude toward revivalism. Members of the 
presbytery organized as an independent 
body in 1810 and became the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. When this body at- 
tempted to reunite with the Presbyterian 
Church in 1906, a minority preferred to 
continue as an independent church as 
above. Members: 80,236. 
_ Presbyterian Church in the U. §.—This 
oup is the branch of the Presbyterian 
urch which separated from the main 
ody at the time of the Civil War. It is. 


; America.—This group dates back to the Re- 


often called the “Southern” Presbyterian 
Church. Members: 653,594. Pa 

Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America.—This group, distinguished by 
its representative form of government and — 
its Calvinistic theology, appeared among = 
the earliest colonists of America. Its first 
church was established about 1640, its first 
presbytery in 1706. Members: 2,401,849. oe 


United Presbyterian Church of North 


formed Presbyterian (Covenanter) Church : 
(1643) and the Associate Presbyterian : 
(Seceder) Church (1733), both of Scotland. — 
These two groups appeared in America in 
1774 and 1753 respectively. They united — 
and became the Associate Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church in 1782. A minority, how- 
ever, continued as the Associate Presby- — 
terian Church. In 1858 the two groups 
united and became the United Presby- 
terian Church. Members: 213,810. i 


Others “4 ‘ 
Assemblies of God.—Independent, pente- 
costal, evangelical, missionary churches — 
associated for co-operative effort in district 
and general councils. Organized in Arkan-— 
sas in 1914. Members: 275,000. a 


Buddhist Churches of America.—Organ- — 
ized in 1914 as the Buddhist Mission of 
North America, this group was incorpo- — 
rated in 1942 under the present name and 
represents Buddhism in this country, the 
faith based on “the anatman doctrine, 
supplemented by the idea of karma, and 
nirvana, the holy ease or a blissful men 
state of absolute freedom from evil.” Mem- 
bers: 70,000. ny 

Christian Reformed Church.—A group of 
Dutch Calvinists which dissented from the 
Reformed Church in America in 1857 and 
which was strengthened by later accessions 
from the same source and by immigration. 
Members: 142,818. ee 

Church of Christ, Scientist.—rou 
by Mary Baker Eddy in 1879. As defined b 
Mrs. Eddy, Christian Science is the s 
tific system of divine healing and t 
reinstatement of primitive Christiani 
Number of churches and societies: 3,0! 


Church of God.—This body, to be 
entiated from the Church of God 
headquarters at Anderson, Ind., is a 
ness group and pentecostal. It began in 
1886 in Tennessee, under the name o 
Christian Union, reorganized in 1902 as 
Holiness Church, In 1907 it adopted 
name above. Members: 106,490. 


Church of God (Anderson, Ind.).—TE 
group is one of the largest of the f 


God.” Its headquarters, are at Ande 
Ind. It originated about 1880, now em 
sizes Christian unity. Members: 105,022. 


*Membership figure not available. The manual 
church forbids ‘‘the numbering of people and the t 
ing of such statistics for publication.”” es 
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Church of God in Christ.—Organized in 
Arkansas in 1895, by C. P. Jones and C. H. 
-Mason,-who believed there was no salvation 
without holiness; incorporated 1897. Mem- 
bers: 340,530. 

Church of the Brethren (Conservative 
Dunkers).—-German pietists from Crefeld, 
Germany, under the leadership of Peter 
Becker, entered the colonies in 1719, and 
settled at Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
They were called Dunkers (baptizers) and 
were immersionists. The members are con- 
servative as to attire, oaths or affirmations, 
resistance to force, temperance, and the 
like, Members: 185,088. 

Chureh of the Nazarene—One of the 
larger holiness bodies, organized in Chi- 
cago, Oct., 1907. It is in general accord 
with the early doctrines of Methodism and 
emphasizes entire sanctification. Members: 
220,042. 


Churches of Christ.—This body is made 
up of a large group of churches, formerly 
reported with the Disciples of Christ, but 
since the religious census of 1906, reported 
separately, They are strictly congregational 
and have no organization larger than the 
local congregation. Members: 814,200. 


Congregational Christian Churches.*— 


Congregational churches date back to the 


Pilgrim Fathers and the early colonists of 
Wew England in 1620. The Christian 
churches date back to the Wesleyan and 
tevival movements at the end of the eight- 
eenth century. These two groups of 
churches were merged at Seattle, Wash., in 
1931. Members: 1,184,661. 


Disciples of Christ.—In the revival pe- 
riod of the early nineteenth century, a 
movement under Thomas Campbell and 
his son, Alexander, resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a fellowship called Christians 
or Disciples. Believing that sects are un- 
scriptural, they are biblicalists and im- 
gmersionists. Members: 1,738,605. 


Evangelical and Reformed Church.*— 

is body was formed on June 26, 1934, at 
(Cleveland, Ohio, by a union of the Evan- 
gelical Synod of North America and the 
Reformed Church in the United States. 
The union was unique in that it left all 
details to be adjusted afterwards. The con- 
stitution was declared in effect at the Gen- 
eral Synod which met at Lancaster, Pa., in 
June, 1940. The merged boards were or- 
ganized and on February 1, 1941, took over 
the work of the two former denominations. 
Members: 714,583. 


Evangelical Mission Covenant Church of 
America.—A transplantation to the U. S., 
in 1885, of a free-church movement in the 


* Early in 1950, Brooklyn Supreme Court Justice Meter 
Steinbrink issued an injunction prohibiting the Congre- 
eeecual Christian Churches from merging with the 

vangelical and Reformed Church. He ruled that the 
proposed merger had not been approved by 75% of 
the churches, as was required, An appeal ‘s being made, 
and a hearlng will probably be held late in 1950. If mer- 
ger is cfiected, the new group will be known as the 
United Church in Christ 


Swedish state church. Until recently the 
name has been the Swedish Evangelical — 
Mission Covenant, Members: 51,009. 

The Evangelical United Brethren Church. 
—This group had its origin in Johnstown, 
Pa., November 16, 1946, in the consumma- 
tion of organic union between the Evan- 
gelical Church and the Church of the 
United Brethren in Christ. Both these for- 
mer communions had their beginning in 
Pennsylvania in the evangelistic movement 
of the early 19th century. Jacob Albright 
was the founder of the Evangelical Church, 
and Dr. Philip William Otterbein was the 
founder of the United Brethren Church in 
1800. In doctrine this Church is Arminian 
and in government Methodistic. Members: 
711,537. 


Federated Churches.—Actually not a de- 
nomination but a group of local churches 
in various parts of the country, federated 
under the above name. Members: 88,411. 


Friends, Religious Society of (Five Years 
Meeting) .—In 1902, twelve of the fourteen 
yearly meetings of Friends entered into a 
loose confederation, forming the Five Years 
Meeting. Two of the original meetings 
(Kansas and Oregon) have withdrawn. 
Ohio and Philadelphia never joined. To- 
gether, however, these yearly meetings 
(aside from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
Race St.) and the Five Years Meeting form 
what is known as the Orthodox group of 
Friends. Members: 113,013. 


Independent Fundamental Churches of 
America.—Organized in 1930, at Cicero, 
Ill., by representatives of various independ- 
ent churches. Members: 65,000. 


International Church of the Four Square 
Gospel.—An evangelistic missionary body 
organized by Aimee Semple McPherson in 
1927, The parent church is Angelus Temple 
in Los Angeles, organized in 1923, with 
many branch churches in the U. S. and 
mission stations in foreign countries. Mem- 
bers: 59,897. 


Jewish Congregations.—Jews arrived in 
the colonies before 1650. The first congre- 
gation is recorded in 1656, in New York 
City, the Shearth Israel (Remnant of Is- 
rael). Members: 5,000,000. 


Latter-Day Saints, Church of Jesus 
Christ of —A group in which the Bible, the 
Book’ of Mormon, the Doctrine and Cove- 
nants and the Pearl of Great Price are re- 
garded as the word of God. The primitive 
church organization is sought and the 
same gifts of tongues, prophecy, revela- 
tion, visions, healings and interpretation of 
tongues are continued. Members: 980,347. 


Latter-Day Saints, Reorganized Church 
of Jesus Christ of—A division among the 
Latter-Day Saints (Mormons) occurred on — 
the death of Joseph Smith in 1844, His son, $3 
Joseph Smith, became presiding officer of — 
this group, which has headquarters at In- 
dependence, Mo, Members: 121,745. 


igion 
s ennonite Church.—The largest group 
_ of the Mennonites who began arriving in 
_ the U.S. in 1683, settling in Germantown, 
_ Pa. They derive their name from Menno 
- Simons, their outstanding leader, born 
1496. Members: 56,746. 


Pentecostal Church of God in America.— 
_ Organized in 1919 at Chicago. The first 
_ national convention was held in Oct., 1940. 
_ Members: 60,000. 


- The Protestant Episcopal Church.—This 
group entered the colonies with the ear- 
liest settlers as the Church of England. It 
became autonomous and adopted its pres- 
ent name in 1789, Members: 2,297,989. 


- Reformed Church in America.—This 
group was established by the earliest 
Dutch settlers of New York as the Re- 
formed Protestant Dutch Church in 1628. 
It embraces many of the historic early 
colonial churches of New York and New 
Jersey and today has many strong churches 

in the middle and far west. Members: 

~ 179,085. 

The Salvation Army.—An evangelistic 
organization, with a military government, 
first set up by General William Booth 


History of the Christian Church in England 


304(?) St. Alban martyred. 
400(?) Ninian founds church in Scotland. 
_ 432(?) St. Patrick begins conversion of 


Treland. 

5th century Arrival in England of Angles, 
Saxons and Jutes. Church iso- 
lated from Rome. 


Archbishops of Canterbury 
: 


597 Augustine sent to convert Saxons. 
601 Augustine made Archbishop by Pope. 
1170 Murder of Archbishop Becket. 
1172 Becket is canonized. 
1534 Act of Supremacy makes king head 
of Church of England. 
1554 Church again united with Rome 
under reign of Mary. 
1558 Church restored to Crown at acces- 
sion of Elizabeth. 
1611 King James Version published, 
ear 
Sequence Name created 
1 Augustine (consecrated Bishop 597) 601 
mm LTUPON GUIS terty sais cits Gaede oe 604 
Sp WLC LINGUS ah tts ah etokonaniiares <-<iig 619 
, ARN SCIS CUS Te 5 Since piers dee. « Ses ape 624 
Be Oe TLOTIOLIUG Ly 5 ter aiciararaniye stele 627 
(Een yn tls Glo hh eee ee ee ne 655 
EL) (EDCOGOLUS, pop. pole pe yoroun ists one Sieg 668 
SP BeOTDCWEald eng. 5. acai cs « owe 693 
NE ROW STIG Bere Siravy aia, ©: 4: boxe, center 731 
Bs fas 7 oF) b 04 WES! COE ae ee 785 
CURD DOOT DE icy kiord fisysis inde: gos 740 
ECSU WINGS o revatyid ais (sys 654; «4%. 761 
Jaenbeorht ............. aes BB 
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(1829-1912) in England and introduced 
into America in 1880. Members: 215,094. 

Seventh Day Adventists.—This body de- 
veloped out of the Adventist movement 
(1833-1844), which emphasized the immi- 
nent personal return of Jesus Christ. It 
emphasized the observance of the seventh= 
day Sabbath and in 1863 was numerous 
enough to organize a conference. At pres- 
ent it has twelve world divisions and car- _ 
ries on extensive publishing and medical — 
work. Members: 229,945. 


Spiritualists, International General As- 
sembly of.—Organized in Buffalo, N. ¥., in 
1936 for the purpose of chartering Spir- 
itualist churches. Members:157,000. 


Unitarian Association, American.—The — 
Unitarian movement in Congregationalism. 
beginning in the eighteenth century, pro- 
duced the American Unitarian Association 
in 1825. In 1865 a national conference w. 
organized. Members: 74,447. ail 


The Universalist Church of America.— 
Originated in the U. S. about 1785. In 1866, — 
it was incorporated as the Universalist — 
General Convention; but in 1942, the pres- _ 
ent name was adopted. Members: 62,927. 


1646 Puritan rebellion. Presbyterianis 
becomes state religion, Sas 
Restoration. Power of Church © 
England restored under Charles II, 


1673 Test Act passed by Parliament. Ex- 
eludes noncomformists and r 
man Catholics from public : 

1701 Act of Succession. Sovereigns must 
belong to Church of England. 

1739 John Wesley founds Methodism. 

1828 Repeal of Test Act. 4 


1829 Catholic emancipation. ; 
1833-45 Oxford Movement attempts to 
bring Church of England closer 
to ideals of ancient Church 


a 


Despite conversion of Newman 
and others to Roman Catholicism, 
this movement continues as - 
portant influence in presen 


Church of England. 


Sequence Name 

14 Aithelheard 
15 Wulfred 

16 Feologild 
17 Ceolnoth 
18 Atthelred 
19 Plegmund 
20 Atthelhelm i Ase 
21. sWarlfhelm, a: ..cnnanite PE 
22 Oda 
23 Ailfsige 
24 Beorhthelm 
25 Dunstan 
, 26 
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Archbishops of Canterbury—(cont. .: 


“Year 
Name - created Sequence Name 


Sigeric Serio ...... i ca pene 63 Henry Chichele RY AE 
64 John Stafford 
65 John Kemp 
; 66 Thomas Bourchier 
Aithelnoth 67 John Morton 
Eadsige 68 Henry Dean 
Robert (Champart) 69 William Warham 
of Jumiéges 70 Thomas Cranmer 
Stigand 71 Reginald Pole 
Lanfranc ; 72 Matthew Parker 
Anselm 73 Edmund Grindal 
Ralph d’Escures 74 John Whitgift 
William de Corbeil 75 Richard Bancroft 
Theobald 76 George Abbot 
Thomas Becket 77 William Laud 
Richard (of Dover) 78 William Juxon 
Baldwin 79 Gilbert Sheldon 
_Hubert Walter 80 William Sancroft 
‘Stephen Langton 81 John Tillotson 
Richard le Grant 82 Thomas Tenison 
(of Wetharshed) 83 William Wake 
Edmund Rich 84 John Potter 
Boniface of Savoy 85 Thomas Herring 
- Robert Kilwardby 86 Matthew Hutton 
John Pecham (Peckham) . 87 Thomas Secker 
Robert Winchelsey 88 Frederick Cornwallis 
Walter Reynolds 89 John Moore 
Simon Mepeham 90 Charles Manners-Sutton .... 
_John Stratford 91 William Howley 
Thomas Bradwardine 92 John Bird Sumner 
Simon Islip 93 Charles Thomas Longley 
_ Simon Langham 94 Archibald Campbell Tait ... 
William Whittlesey 95 Edward White Benson 
Simon Sudbury 96 Frederick Temple 
William Courtenay 97 Randall Thomas Davidson .. 
Thomas Arundel 98 Cosmo Gordon Lang 
_ Roger Walden 99 William Temple : 
2 Thomas Arundel (restored) 1399 - 100 Geoffrey Francis Fisher ..... 1945 i 


Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
ource: John H. Fitzgerald, Secretary, The House of Bishops, 7301 Ridge Blvd., Brooklyn 9, N. Y. 
(Note: M—Missionary Bishop; C—Coadjutor; S—Suffragan) 


ig Bishop: Henry K. Sherrill, New York City. Vice President of National Counci 1: 
John B. Bentley, New York City. 


a: Charles C. J. Carpenter, Ran- Connecticut: Walter H. Gray, Hartford. 
1p -R. Claiborne (8S), Birmingham. Cuba: Alexander H. Blankingship cM), 
ka: William J. Gordon (M), Nenana. Havana. 
ay (N. Y.): Frederick L. Barry. Dallas (Tex.): ©. Avery Mason. 
(Vacant.) Delaware: Arthur R. McKinstry, Wilming. 

Arthur B. Kinsolving, II (M), ton. 
r Easton (Md.): Allen J. Miller. e 
Eau Claire (Wis.): William W. Horstick. 
Erie (Pa.): Harold E. Sawyer. 
hem ; European Churches: J. I. B. Larne 
Central: Louis C. Melcher (M). Brooklyn, N. Y. 
outhern: Athalico T. Pithan, Florida: Frank A. Juhan, Hamilton W 
to Alegre. (C), Jacksonville. 

Southwestern: Egmont M. Krischke, Florida, South: John D. Wing, a 

. Maria. Louttit (C), Orlando. 

faz Karl M. Block, San paekeasn Fond du Lac (Wis.): Harwood § 

Georgia: Middelton 8S, Barnwell, § 
I a (8) Reh Haiti: C. A. Voegeli (M), Port-a 
1 ig Harold L. Bowen, Denver, . Harrisburg (Pa.): J. Thoma { 


* 
‘4 


3. Kennedy (M). 


slo) arry S. 
daho: Frank A. Rhea (M), Boise. 
Indiana, Northern: Reginald Mallett, 


South Bend. t 
Indianapolis: Richard A. Kirchhoffer. 
Iowa: Gordon V. Smith, Des Moines. 
_ Kansas: Goodrich R. Fenner, Topeka. 
_ Kentucky: Charles Clingman, Louisville. 
_ Lexington (Ky.): William R. Moody, 3 
_ Liberia: Bravid W. Harris (M), Monrovia. 
Long Island: James P. DeWolfe, Jonathan 
G. Sherman (S), Garden City, N. Y. 
Los Angeles: Francis E. I. Bloy, Donald J. 
Campbell (S). 
Louisiana: Girault M. Jones, New Orleans. 
Maine: Oliver L. Loring, Portland. 
Maryland: Noble C. Powell, Baltimore. 
Massachusetts: Norman B. Nash, Raymond 
A. Heron (S), Boston. 
Massachusetts, Western: William A. Law- 
rence, Springfield. : 
Mexico: Efrain Salinas y Velasco (M), 
Mexico City. 
_ Michigan: Richard S. M. Emrich, Russell 
S. Hubbard (S), Detroit. 
Michigan, Northern: Herman R. Page, Mar- 
quette. 
Michigan, Western: Lewis B. Whittemore, 
Grand Rapids. 
Milwaukee: Benjamin F. P. Ivins. 
Minnesota: Stephen Keeler, Minneapolis. 
_ Mississippi: Duncan M. Gray, Jackson. 
Missouri: William Scarlett, St. Louis. 
Missouri, West: Edward R. Welles, Kansas 
City. 
Montana: Henry H. Daniels, Helena. - 
Nebraska: Howard R. Brinker, Omaha. 
Nevada: William F. Lewis (M), Reno. 
‘Newark (N. J.): Benjamin M. Washburn, 
. Theodore R. Ludlow (8). 
New Hampshire: Charles F. Hall, Concord. 
New Jersey: Wallace J. Gardner, Alfred L. 
_ Banyard (S), Trenton. 
New Mexico and Southwest Texas: James 
M. Stoney, Albuquerque, N. M. 
New York: W. B. Donegan, Charles F. 
Boynton (S), New York City. 
New York, Central: Malcolm E. Peabody, 
Walter M. Higley (S), Syracuse. 
New York, Western: Lauriston L. Scaife, 
Buffalo. 
North Carolina: Edwin A. Penick, Raleigh. 
(North) Carolina, East: Thomas H. Wright, 
Wilmington. 
‘North Carolina, Western: M. George Henry, 
Asheville. 
North Dakota: Douglass H. Atwill (M), 
Fargo. 


Bishops of the Methodist Church 


a Source: Methodist Church Headquarters, New York City. 


Raymond L. Archer; Singapore, Malaya. 
‘Theodor Arvidson; Stockholm, Sweden, 
ames C. Baker; Los Angeles, Calif. 

que C. Balloch; Santiago, Chile, 

L, Santi Barbieri; Buenos Aires, Argentina. 
ewell S. Booth; Elisabethville, Bel. Congo, 


Ohio: Beverly D. Tucker, Nelson M. Bur- 
roughs (C), Cleveland. . a 
Ohio, Southern: Henry W. Hobson, Cin- 


cinnati, cia 
Oklahoma: Thomas Casady, Oklahoma ~ 

City. e a 
Olympia (Wash.): Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., _ 

Seattle, f 


Oregon: Benjamin D. Dagwell, Portland. 
Oregon, Eastern: Lane W. Barton (M 
Bend. 
Panama Canal Zone: Reginald H. Goode 
(M), Ancon. t 
Pennsylvania: Oliver J. Hart, William P 
Remington (S), Joseph G. Armstron 
(S), Philadelphia, 
Philippines: Norman S. Binsted 
ert F. Wilner (S), Manila. 
Pittsburgh: Austin Pardue. ae 
Puerto Rico: (Vacant). “ne 
Quincy (Ill.): William L. Essex, Peoria. 4 
Rhode Island: Granville G. Bennett, Provi 
dence 7a 
Rochester (N. Y.): Dudley S. Stark. e 
Sacramento (Calif.): A. W. Noel Porter. 
Salina (Kans.): Shirley H. Nichols (M). 
San Joaquin (Calif.): Sumner F. D. Wal- 
ters (M), Stockton. ce 
South Carolina: Thomas N., Carruthers, 
Charleston. i - 
South Carolina, Upper: John J. Gravatt, 
Columbia. we 
South Dakota: W. Blair Roberts (M), Co = 
rad H. Gesner (C), Sioux Falls. \ 4 
Spokane (Wash.): Edward M. Cross (M). 
Springfield (Ill.): Charles A. Clough. 
Tennessee: Edmund P. Dandridge, Nas 
ville; Theodore N. Barth (C), Memphis 
Texas: Clinton S, Quin, Houston; John E. 
Hines (C), Austin. i 
Texas, North: George H. Quarterman ( 
Amarillo. ; 
Texas, West: Everett H. Jones, San 
tonio. 
Utah: Stephen C. Clark 
City. 
Vermont: Vedder Van Dyck, Burlingto 
Virginia; Frederick D, Goodwin, R: 
mond; W. Roy Mason (8S), Charlotte 
ville; Robert F. Gibson (S), Richmond, 
Virginia, Southern: George P. Gunn, Nor. 
folk. ie 
Virginia, Southwestern: Henry D. Phi 
Roanoke. : 
Washington (D. C.): Angus Dun. yk 
West Virginia: Robert E. L. Strider, ° 
burn C. Campbell (C), Wheeling. _ 
Wyoming: James W. Hunter, Laramie. — 


(M), Rob- 


i 


(M), Salt La’ 


ee! 
J. W. E. Bowen; Atlanta, Ga. ia 
Charles W. Brashares; Des Moines, To 
Robert N. Brooks; New Orleans, La. 
W. Y. Chen; Chungking, China. 1 
Fred P. Corson; Philadelphia, Pa, aps 
Ralph S. Cushman; St. Paul, Minn, 
Ve 


5 aa eBichops of the: Methodist ¢ Church—(cont. x, 
Dana Dawson; Topeka, Kans. 
Charles. W. Flint; Washington, D. C, Ww. W. Peele; imond, Va. 
Marvin A. Franklin; Jackson, Miss. Glenn R. Phillips; Denver, Colo. 
Paul N. Garber; Geneva, Switzerland. J. Waskom Pickett; Delhi, India. 
Costen J. Harrell; Charlotte, N. C. Clare Purcell; Birmingham, Ala. 
van Lee Holt; St. Louis, Mo. Richard C. Raines; Indianapolis, Ind. 
&, T. Kaung; Peiping, China. Marshall R. Reed; Detroit, Mich. : 
Edward W. Kelly; St. Louis, Mo. Clement D. Rockey; Lucknow, India, 
erald H. Kennedy; Portland, Oreg. Alexander P. Shaw; Baltimore, Md. 
ul B. Kern; Nashville, Tenn. Roy H. Short; Jacksonville, Fla. 
A. Frank Smith; Houston, Tex. 
arleton Lacy; Foochow, China. - W. Angie Smith; Oklahoma City, Okla, 
W. E. Ledden; Syracuse, N. Y. J. W. E. Sommer; Frankfurt, Germany. 
hn Wesley Lord; Boston, Mass, John A. Subhan; Bombay, India.. a 
. Ralph Magee; Chicago, Ml. Donald H. Tippett; San Francisco, Calif. 
d José Valencia; Manila, Philippines. 
W«. Cc. Martin; Dallas, Tex. Ralph A. Ward; Shanghai, China. , 
Shot K. Mondol; Hyderabad, India. William T. Watkins; Louisville, Ky. 
hur J. Moore; Atlanta, Ga. Hazen G. Werner; Columbus, Ohio. 
Clifford Northcott; Madison, Wis. Lloyd C. Wicke; Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Roman Catholic Pontiffs 


Source for Catholic information: The Nattonal Catholic Almanac. 


B) Peter, of Bethsaida in Galilee, Prince of the Apostles, was the first Pope. He resided first Inge 
ntioch and then for twenty-five years in Rome, where he suffered merivedom in 64 or 67 of the modern 
He was followed by St. Linus. 
é Birthplace Acces. End of Name Birthplace } 
reign 

Tuscla 67 76 St. Celestine I Campania 

. Rome 76 88 St. Sixtus III Rome 
: St. Leo I Tuscia 
Rome 88 97 (the Great) 
Greece 97 105 S8&t. Hilary Sardo 
Rome 105 115 St. Simplicius Tivoli 
Rome 115 125 St. Felix ITI (II) Rome 
Greece 125 136 §=©6©St. Gelasius I Africa 
Greece 136 140 Anastasius II Rome 
Aquileia 140 155 St. Symmachus  Sardo 
Syria 155 166 St. Hormisdas Frosinone 
Campania 166 175 St.John I Tuscia 
Epirus 175 189 St. Felix IV (III) Sannio 
Africa 189 199 Boniface II Rome 
Rome 19S 217 John II Rome 
Rome 217 222 «=St. Agapitus I Rome 
Rome 222 230 ~=©——s St. Silverius Campania 
Rome 230 235 #Vigilius Rome 
Greece 235 236 #£Pelagius I Rome 
Rome 236 250 John IIt Rome 
Rome 251 253 Benedict I Rome 
Rome 253 254 Pelagius II Rome 
Rome 254 257 St. Gregory I Rome 
Greece 257e e258 (the Great) 
Unknown 259 268 Sabinianus Tuscia 
Rome 269 274 Boniface III Rome 
Luni 275 283 St. Boniface IV Marsi 
Dalmatia 283 296 St. Deusdedit Rome 
Rome 296 304 (Adeodatus I) 
Rome 308 309 Boniface V Naples 

_ Greece 309 309 Honorius I Campania 
Africa 311 314 Severinus ; 
Rome 314 335 John IV 
Rome 336 336 Theodore I 
Rome 337 352 St. Martin I 
Rome 352 366 St. Eugenius I 
Spain 366 384 8 St. Vitalian 
Rome 384 399 Adeodatus II 
Rome 399 401 Donus 
Albano 401 417 St. Agatho 
Greece 417 418 St.LeoIl  ~ 
Rome 418 422 §8t. Benedict II 


‘Sisinnius 
Constantine 
St. Gregory II 
St. Gregory ITI 
St. Zachary 
Stephen II 
Stephen III 
St. Paul I 
Stephen IV 
Adrian I 


> St. Leo II 


Stephen V 
St. Paschal I 
Eugenius II 
Valentine 
Gregory IV 
Sergius II 
St. Leo IV 
Benedict III 
St. Nicholas 
Adrian II 
John VIII 
Marinus I 
St. Adrian III 
Stephen VI 
Formosus 
Boniface VI 
Stephen VII 
Romanus 
-Theodore II 
John IX 
Benedict IV 
' Leo V > 
Sergius III 
Anastasius III 
Landus 
John X 
Leo VI 
Stephen VIII 
John XI 
Leo VII 
Stephen IX 
Marinus II 
Agapitus II 
John XII 
Leo YIII 
Benedict V 
John XIII 
Benedict VI 
Benedict VII 
John XIV 
John XV 
Gregory V 
‘Sylvester II 
John XVII 
- John XVIII 
Sergius IV 
Benedict VIII 
John XIX~ 
Benedict IX * 
- Sylvester III 
Benedict IX 


x Birthplace a, 


Syria 

- Unknown 
Syria - 
Greece 
Greece 
Syria 

' Syria 
Rome 
Syria 
Greece 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Sicily 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Gallese 
Rome 
Rome 
.Portus 
Rome 
Rome 
Gallese 
Rome 
Tivoli 
Rome 
Ardea 
Rome 
Rome 
Sabina 
Tossignano 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Tusculum 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Pavia 
Rome 
Saxony 
Alvernia 
Rome 
Rome 
Rome 
Tusculum 
Tusculum 
Tusculum 
Rome 


Rome 
Saxony 


$ Acces. 


685 
686. 
687 
701 
“705 
708 
708 
715 
731 
741 
752 
752 
757 
768 
772 
795 
816 
817 
824 
827 
827 
344 
847 
855 
858 
867 
872 
882 
884 
885 
891 
896 
896 
897 
897 
898 
900 
903 
904 
911 
913 
914 
928 
928 
931 
936 
939 
942 
946 
955 
963 
964 
965 
973 
974 
983 
985 
996 
999 
1003 
1004 
1009 
1012 
1924 
1032 
1045 
1045 


1045 
1046 


End of 


reign 
686 
687 
701 
705 
107 
708 
715 
731 
741 
752 
752 
157 
767 
772 
795 
816 
817 
824 
827 
_ 827 
844 
847 
855 
858 
867 
872 
882 
884 
885 
891 
896 
896 
897 
897 
897 
900 
903 
903 
911 
913 
914 
928 
928 
931 
935 
939 
942 
946 
955 
964 
965 
966 
972 
974 
983 
984 
996 
999 
1003 
1003 
1009 
1012 
1024 
1032 
1044 
1045 
1045 


1046 
1047 


* it the triple removal of Benedict IX was not, valid, 
vester Ill, Gregory VI and Clement II were antipopes. 


‘Name 


Benedict IX 
(8rd _ time) 

Damasus II 

St. Leo IX 


Stephen X 
Nicholas II 
Alexander ITI 
St. Gregory VII 
Bl. Victor ITI 
Bl. Urban II 
Paschal II 
Gelasius IT 
Callistus II 
Honorius II 
Innocent II 
Celestine II 


Lucius II 

Bl. Eugene III 
Anastasius IV 
Adrian IV 
Alexander IIT 
Lucius III 
Urban III 
Gregory VIII 
Clement III 
Celestine IIT 
Innocent ITI 
Honorius Iit 
Gregory IX 
Celestine IV 
Innocent IV 
Alexander IV 
Urban IV 
Clement IV 
Bl. Gregory X 
Bl. Innocent V 
Adrian V 
John XXI 
Nicholas III 
Martin IV 
Honorius IV 
Nicholas IV 
St. Celestine V 
Boniface VIII 
Bl. Benedict XI 
Clement V 
John XXII 
Benedict XII 
Clement VI 
Innocent VI 
Bl. Urban V 
Gregory XI 
Urban VI 
Boniface IX 
Innocent VII 
Gregory XII 
Martin V 
Eugene IV 
Nicholas V 
Callistus IIT 
Pius II 

Paul II 
Sixtus IV 
Innocent VIII 
Alexander VI 
Pius III 
Julius IT 

Leo X 

Adrian VI 
Clement VII 


“Birthplace 


ener 


Bavaria 


Egisheim-Dagsburg 
Victor II Dollnstein-Hirschberg 


Lorraine 
Burgundy 
Milan 
Tuscia 
Benevento 
France 


‘Ravenna 


Gaeta 
Burgundy 
Fiagnano 
Rome 
Citta di 
Castello 
Bologna 
Pisa 
Rome 
England 
Siena 
Lucca 
Milan 
Benevento 
Rome 
Rome 
Anagni 
Rome 
Anagni 
Milan 
Genoa 
Anagni 
Troyes 
France 
Piacenza 
Savoy 
Genoa 
Portugal 
Rome 
France 
Rome 
Ascoli 
Isernia 
Anagni 
Treviso 
France 
Cahors 
France 
France 
France 
Grimoard 
France 
Naples 
Naples 
Sulmona 
Venetia 
Rome 
Venetia 
Sarzana 
Valencia 
Siena 
Venetia 
Savona 
Genoa 
Valencia 
Siena 
Savona 
Florence 
Utrecht 
Florence 


1047 


1048 1048 
1049 1054 
1057 


1048 


1055 
1057 105: 
1059 
1061 
1073 
1086 
1088 
1099 
1118. 1119 
1119 1124 
1124 1130 
1130 1143 
1143 1144 


1085 
1087 


1145 
1153 
1154 | 
1159" 
1181 
1185. 
1187 
1187 
1191 


1144 
1145 
1153 
1154 
1159 
1181 
1185 
1187 
1187 


1268 
1271 1276 
1276 


1265 


Roman Catholic Pontiffs—(cont.) _ 

Birthplace Acces. End of Name Birthplace 
reign : 

Rome 1534 1549 Innocent XI Como 
Rome 1550. 1555 Alexander VIII Venetia 
Montepulciano 1555 1555 Innocent XII Naples 
Naples 1555 1559 . Clement XI Urbino 
Milan 1559 1565 Innocent XIII Rome 
Bosco 1566 1572 Benedict XIII Rome 
Bologna 1572 1585 Clement XII Florence 
Grottammare 1585 1590 Benedict XIV Bologna 
Rome 1590 1590 Clement XIII Venetia 
Cremona 1590 1591 Clement XIV Rimini 
Bologna, 1591 1591 Pius VI Cesena 
Florence 1592 1605 Pius VII Cesena 
Florence 1605 1605 Leo XII Fabriano 
Rome 5 1605 1621 Pius VIII Cingoli 
Bologna 1621 1623 Gregory XVI Belluno 


Pius Ix Senigallia 
Florence Oa Ce Nat eee ITT Carpineto 


Rome Pius X 
Siena Benedict XV 
Pistoia Pius XI 
Rome Pius XII 


Antipopes 


ntipopes were those who falsely claimed Papal Sovereignty. The dates and, In some cases, Roman numerals 
* the names account for occasional discrepancies in the succession of the Popes. 


Birthplace Acces. End of Name Birthplace Access. End of — 
reign reign 

Rome 217 235 Clement III 1080 1100 

Rome 251 sere Theodoric cows =1100 

Rome 355 365 Albert ease 1202 
Ceieiere 366 367 Sylvester IV 1105 
sees 418 419 Gregory VIII i 1118 
aieieieie 498 501 Celestine II ; eee 
Alexandria 530 530 Anacletus IT 1130 
eneee ne 687 Victor IV 1138 
Sain Aan 687 Victor IV* 1159 
Nepi 167 769 Paschal III 1164 
Bares 7168 768 Callistus III Arezzo 1168 
Rrasice vise 844 Innocent III Sezze 1179 
eitiale 855 855 Nicholas V Corvaro 1328 
Rome 903 904 Clement VII 1378 
Rome 974 974 Benedict XIII 1394 
Seis, 984 985 Alexander V 1409 
John XXIII 1410 
Rossano 997 998 Felix V 1439 

1012 ; 


ie aka * Did not recognize his predecessor of 1138, who, o 
Rome 1058 1059 to months after claiming the Papacy, submitted so tr 
Verona 1061 1072 = rightful Pope, Innocent IT. ’ 


The College of Cardinals 


Jhen complete, the College of Cardinals has 70 members, of whom 6 are cardinal bishops, 50 are cardinal ; 
14 are cardinal deacons. At present, there are 54 members, of whom 6 are cardinal bishops, 44 are cardinal — 
3 are cardinal deacons.) j 


Cardinal Bishops . | 


Office or dignity Nationality 
Bishop of Ostia and Frascati; Italian 
Vicar General of His Holiness; 
Dean of the College of Cardinals; 
Archpriest of the Patriarchal Ba- 
silica of the Lateran; Secretary 
of the Congregation of the Holy 
Office 
Bishop of Porto and Santa, Ru- 
fina; Secretary of the Congrega- 
tion for the Oriental Church 


i 


on 


37 Adeodato Giovanni 
_ Piazza, O. C. D. 
946 Clemente Micara 


1946 Benedetto Aloisi Masella 


Year of 
creation Name 


1916 Alessio Ascales! 
1921 Michael von Faulhaber 


1921 
1923 


Dennis J. Dougherty 
Giovanni B. Nasalli-Rocca 
AE di Corneliano 

1925 Alessandro Verde 

1827 Joseph Ernest Van Roey 
1927 Pedro Segura y Saenz 


1929 Ildefonso Schuster, O. S. B. 


1929 Manuel Goncalves Cerejeira 
1930 Achilles Lienart 
1933 Pietro Fumasoni-Biondi 


1933 Federico Tedeschini 


1933 Maurilio Fossati 
1933 Elia dalla Costa 
1933 Theodore Innitzer 
1935 Ignatius Tappouni 
1935 Santiago Copello 
1835 Domenico Jorio 


1935 Massimo Massimi 


1937 Plerre Marie Gerlier 

Gregory Peter XV 
Agagianian 

1946 Adam Stephen Sapieha 

1946 Edward Mooney 

1946 Jules Saliége 

1946 James McGuigan 

i946 Samuel A. Stritch 

1946 Emile Roques 

1946 Jon De Jong 

[946 Carlo Carmelo de 

i, Vasconcellos Motta 

Norman Gilroy 

Francis J. Spellman 

Jose Maria Caro Rodriguez 


Jaime de Barros Camara 
_ Enrique Pla y Deniel 


Teodosio Clemente de Gouveia 


Manuel Arteaga y Betancourt 


- Office or dignity 


Bishop of Albano; Prefect of the 


Congregation of Seminaries and 
Universities : 
Bishop of Sabina; Secretary of 
the Consistorial Congregation _ 
Bishop of Velletri; Prefect of the 
Congregation of Rites 

Bishop of Palestrina; Pro-Prefect 
of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Sacraments 


Cardinal Priests 


Office or dignity 
Archbishop of Naples 
Archbishop of Munich and 
Freising 
Archbishop of Philadelphia 
Archbishop of Bologna 


Archpriest of Liberian Patriar- 
chal Basilica of St. Mary Major 
Archbishop of Malines 
Archbishop of Seville 

Archbishop of Milan 

Patriarch of Lisbon 

Bishop of Lille 

Prefect of the Congregation for 
the Propagation of the Faith 
Archpriest of Vatican Basilica; 
Prefect of the Congregation of 
the Basilica of St. Peter; Apos- 
tolic Datary 

Archbishop of Turin 

Archbishop of Florence 
Archbishop of Vienna 

Syrian Patriarch of Antioch 
Archbishop of Buenos Aires 
Prefect of the Congregation of 
the Sacraments 

Prefect of the Supreme Tribunal 
of the Apostolic Signature; Pres- 
ident of the Commission on the 
Authentic Interpretation of the 
Code of Canon Law; Camerlengo 
of the College of Cardinals. 
Archbishop of Lyons 

Patriarch of Cilicia in Armenia 


Archbishop of Cracow 
Archbishop of Detroit 
Archbishop of Toulouse 
Archbishop of Toronto 
Archbishop of Chicago 
Archbishop of Rennes 
Archbishop of Utrecht 
Archbishop of Sa4o Paulo 


Archbishop of Sydney 
Archbishop of New York 
Archbishop of Santiago 
Archbishop of Lourengo Marques, 
Mozambique 

Archbishop of Rio de Janeiro 
Archbishop of ‘Toledo and Pri- 
mate of Spain 

Archbishop of Havana 


Italian 


Nationality : 


Italian 


Italian 


Italian 


Italian 
German | 


American | 
Italian — 


Italian 
Belgian 


Spanish 
Italian 


Italian 


Italian 


Itallan — : 
Italian — 
Austrian 


Year of 
creation _ Name 


- 1946 Joseph Frings 

1946 Juan Gualberto Guevara 
1946 Bernard Griffin 

1946 Josef Mindszenty 


1946 
1946 


Ernesto Ruffini 
Konrad von Preysing 
Antonio Caggiano 
Thomas Tien, S. V. D. 


Nicola Canali 


Giovanni Mercati 


‘Giuseppe Bruno 


Baltimore, Md.: Francis P. Keough; Law- 
rence J. Shehan (A). 

3oston, Mass.: Richard J. Cushing; Eric F. 

| MacKenzie (A); Thos. F. Markham (A). 

yhicago, Tll.: Samuel Cardinal Stritch; 

Bernard J. Sheil (A); William D. O’Brien 

.); William E. Cousins (A). 

‘ nnati, Ohio: John T. MceNicholas, 
+O. P.; George J. Rehring (A). 

enver, Colo.: Urban J. Vehr. 

etroit, Mich.: Edward Cardinal Mooney; 

tephen § S. Woznicki (A); Allen J. Bab- 


nz as. 

; anapolis, Ind.; Paul C. Schulte. 

‘Los Angeles, Calif.: J. Francis A. McIntyre; 
‘Ost ph T. McGucken (A); Timothy Man- 


nl g (A). 
Ty ouisville, Ky.: John A. Floersh. 
Mi kee, Wis.: Moses E. Kiley; Roman 


Atkielski (A). 


any, N. Y.: Edmund FP. Gibbons; Wil- 


ndria, ‘La.: Charles P. Greco. 

toona, Pa.: Richard T. Guilfoyle. 

arillo, Tex.: Lawrence J, FitzSimon, 
stin, Tex.: Louis J. Reicher. 

er “City, Oreg.: Joseph F, McGrath; 
) F, Fahey (C). 

Neville, Ill.: Albert R. Zuroweste. 
marck, N. Dak.: Vincent J. Ryan. 

e, Idaho: Edward J. Kelly. 

‘ooklyn, N. Y.: Thomas E. Molloy; Ray- 
non A. Kearney (A). 


The College of Cardinals—(cont. ) 


Archbishop of Cologne 
Archbishop of Lima 

Archbishop of Westminster 
Archbishop of Esztergom and Pri- 
mate of Hungary 

Archbishop of Palermo 

Bishop of Berlin 

Bishop of Rosario 

Archbishop of Peiping 


Cardinal Deacons 
Grand Penitentiary; President of 
the Commission charged with the 
Administration of Vatican City 
Librarian and Archivist of the 
Holy Roman Church 
Prefect of the Congregation of 
the Council; 
Commission of the Authentic In- 
terpretation of the Code of Canon 
Law 


a Roman Catholic Hierarchy of the U.S. 


Source: Nattonal Catholic Almanac, 
(Note: A—Auxiliary; C—Coadjutor) 


Archbishops 


Bishops 


‘Covington, Ky.: William T. Mulloy. 


Office or dignity 


Peruyiag e 
English 
Hungarian 


Italian — 
German 4 
Argentine — 
Chinese 


Italian 


Italian 


Italian 
Secretary of the 


Newark, N. J.: Thomas J. Walsh; James A. 
McNulty (A). 
New Orleans, La.: Joseph F. Rummel; L 
Abel Caillouet (A). 
New York, N. Y.: Francis Cardinal Spel 
man; Stephen J. Donahue (A); Jose 
P. Donahue (A); Joseph F, Flange 
(A); Thomas J. McDonnell (A). 
Omaha, Nebr.: Gerald T. Bergan, ct a. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: Dennis Cardinal Dough n= 
erty; Hugh L. Lamb (A); Joseph C. -Me- 
Cormick (A). % 
Portland, Oreg.: Edward D. Howard. 
St. Louis, Mo.: Joseph E. Ritter; John’ 
Cody (A); Charles H. Helmsing (A). 
St. Paul, Minn.: John G. Murray; va J. 
Byrne (A). 
San Antonio, Tex.: Robert E. Lucey. 
San Francisco, Calif.; John J. Mitty; Hug 
A. Donohoe (A); James T. O’Dowd (A 
Santa Fe, N. Mex.: Edwin V. Byrne. 
Washington, D. C.: Patrick A. —_ 
John M. McNamara (A). 


. F 


Buffalo, N. Y.: John F. O’Hara, Os. om 
Joseph A. Burke (A). 
Burlington, Vt.: Edward F. Ryan. ; 
Camden, N. J.: Bartholomew J. Eustace. 
Charleston, S. C.: John J. Russell. 
Cheyenne, Wyo,: Patrick A. MeGover! 

Hubert M. Newell (C). ' 
Cleveland, Ohio: Edward F, Hoban; 

L. Begin (A). 
Columbus, Ohio: Michael J. Ready; 

ward G. Hettinger (A). 1 While 
Corpus Christi, Tex.: Mariano §. ¢ 


‘Schenk. 
-P. Lynch; Augustine 


_Danglmayr (A). _ 

Davenport, Iowa: Ralph L.. Hayes. 

es Moines, Iowa: Edward C. Daly, O.P. 

uluth, Minn.: Thomas A. Welch. 

-El Paso, Tex.: Sidney M. Metzger. 

te, Pa.: John M. Gannon; Edward P. Mc- 

_ Manaman (A). ; 

Evansville, Ind.: Henry J. Grimmelsman. 

Fall River, Mass.: James E. Cassidy; James 
LL. Connolly (C). 

Fargo, N. Dak.: Aloysius J. Muench; Leo 

_ F. Dworschak (A). 

Fort Wayne, Ind.: John F. Noll. 

Gallup, N. M.: Bernard T. Espelage, O.F.M. 

Galveston, Tex.: Christopher E. Byrne; 

__ Wendelin J. Nold (C). 

Grand Island, Nebr.: Edward J. Hunkeler. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.: Francis J. Haas. 

Great Falls, Mont.: William J. Condon. 

Green Bay, Wis.: Stanislaus V. Bona; John 

_ B. Grellinger (A). 

Harrisburg, Pa.: George L. Leech. 
Hartford, Conn.: Henry J. O’Brien, 

‘Helena, Mont.: Joseph M. Gilmore, 

Joliet, Ill.: Martin D. McNamara. 

Kansas City, Kans.: George J. Donnelly. 

Kansas City, Mo.: Edwin V. O’Hara; Joseph 

_ Marling, C.Pp.S. (A). 

La Crosse, Wis.: John P. Treacy. 

Lafayette, Ind.: John G. Bennett. 

Lafayette, La.: Jules B. Jeanmard. 

Lansing, Mich.: Joseph H. Albers. 

Lincoln, Nebr.: Louis B. Kucera. 

Little Rock, Ark.: Albert L. Fletcher. 

Madison, Wis.: William P. O’Connor. 

Manchester, N. H.: Matthew F. Brady. 

Marquette, Mich:: Thomas L. Noa. 

Mobile, Ala.: Thomas J. Toolen. 

Monterey-Fresno, Calif.: Philip G. Scher; 

_ Aloysius J. Willinger, C.Ss.R. (C). 

Nashville, Tenn.: William L. Adrian. 

Natchez, Miss.: Richard O. Gerow. 

Ogdensburg, N. Y.: Bryan J. McEntegart. 

Oklahoma City-Tulsa, Okla.: Eugene J. 

_ McGuinness. 

Owensboro, Ky.: Francis R. Cotton. 

Paterson, N. J.: Thomas A. Boland. 

Peoria, Ill.: Joseph H. Schlarman. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Hugh C. Boyle; John F. 
Dearden (C). 

Portland, Maine: Joseph E. McCarthy; 
Daniel J. Feeney (A). 


Jewish Congregational and Rabbinical Organizations 


Source: Questionnaires to the organizations. 


Central Conference of American Rabbis: 
7.0. Box 722, Macon, Ga. Founded: 1889. 
Members: 615, Adm. Sec.: Rabbi Isaac E. 
Marcuson. 

“Rabbinical Assembly of America: 3080 
“oadway, New York 27, N. Y. Founded: 
01. Members: 460. Pres.: Rabbi Max D. 
Vvidson, 

wbbinical Council of America, Inc.: 331 


McCarty 


Reno, Nev.: Thomas K. Gorman. _ 
Richmond, Va.: Peter L. Ireton, j 
Rochester, N. Y.: James E. Kearney. 
Rockford, Ill.: John J, Boylan. : 
Sacramento, Calif.: Robert J. Armstrong 
Saginaw, Mich.: William F. Murphy. — 
St. Augustine, Fla.: Joseph P. Hurley 
Thomas J. McDonough (A). : 
St. Cloud, Minn.: Joseph F, Busch; Pete 
W. Bartholome (C). RS: 
St. Joseph, Mo.: Charles H. Le Blond. 
Salina, Kans.: Francis A. Thill, * 
Salt Lake City, Utah: Duane G. Hunt; Leo 
J. Steck (A). a) 
San Diego, Calif.: Charles F. Buddy. ~ 
Savannah-Atlanta, Ga.: Gerald P, O’Hara: 
Francis E. Hyland (A). Bie 
Scranton, Pa.: William J. Hafey; Henry T. 
Klonowski (A). i 
Seattle, Wash.: Thomas A. Connolly. 
Sioux City, Iowa: Joseph M. Mueller. — : 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak.: William oO. Brady. 
Spokane, Wash.: Charles D. White. = 
Springfield, Ill.: William A. O’Connor. = 
Springfield, Mass.: Christopher J. Weldon. : 
Steubenville, Ohio: John K. Mussio. 
Superior, Wis.: Albert G. Meyer. = 
Syracuse, N. Y.: Walter A. Foery. 
Toledo, Ohio: Karl J. Alter. 
Trenton, N. J.: George W. Ahr, 
Tucson, Ariz.: Daniel J. Gercke. 
Wheeling, W. Va.: John J. Swint. 
Wichita, Kans.: Mark K. Carroll. 
Wilmington, Del.: Edmond J. Fitzmaur 
Winona, Minn.: Edward J. Fitzgerald. 
Worceseter, Mass.: John J. Wright. 
Youngstown, Ohio: James A. McFadden; 
Emmet M. Walsh (C). <A) 
Army and Navy: Francis Cardinal Spell- — 
man, Military Vicar; William Arnx 
Military Delegate; James H. Griff 
Military Delegate. ; fr 
Belmont, N. C. (Abbacy Nullius): Vincen 
G. Taylor, O.S.B, 2 sed 
Philadelphia, Pa. (Byzantine Rite): on 
stantine Bohachevsky; Ambrose A. Sen} 
shyn, O.8.B.M. (A). 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (Greek Rite): 
Ivancho, 


Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Founded: 
1935. Members: 425. Pres.: Rabbi San 
Berliant. ; om: 


Synagogue Council of America: 
42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. Fo 
1926. Members: 6, comprising na 
congregational and rabbinical bo 
U. S. Pres.: Dr. Bernard J. Bambers 


peor) i i eee 


=~ -— = 2° = eis bers" 
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tions: 34 W. 6th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio; 
3 E. 65th St., New York 21, N. Y. Founded: 
1873. Members: 415 Reform Jewish Con- 
gregations. Pres.: Rabbi Maurice N. Eisen- 
drath. 

Union of Orthodox Rabbis of the U. S. 
and Canada: 132 Nassau St., New York 7, 
N. Y. Founded: 1902. Members: 550. Chm, 
of Presidium: Rabbi Israel Rosenberg. 


The United Synagogue of America: 3080 
Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. Founded; 
1913. Members: 400. Ch. Exec.: Dr. Simon 
Greenberg. 


Union of Orthodox Jewish Congrega- 
tions of America: 305 Broadway, New York 
7, N. Y. Founded: 1898. Members: 500 con- 
gregations, Pres.: William B. Herlands. 


Religious and Secular Holidays, 1951 


NEW YEAR’S DAY—Monday, Jan. 1—A 
legal holiday in all states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, New Year’s Day has its 
origin in Roman times, when sacrifices 
were Offered to Janus, the two-faced Ro- 
man deity who looked back on the past 
and forward to the future. 


‘ EPIPHANY—Saturday, Jan. 6—Falls the 
twelfth day after Christmas and commem- 
orates the manifestation of Jesus as the 
Son of God, as represented by the adora- 
tion of the Magi, the baptism of Jesus, 
and the miracle of the wine at the marriage 
feast at Cana. Epiphany originally marked 
the beginning of the carnival season pre- 
ceding Lent, and the evening (sometimes 
the eve) is known as Twelfth Night. 


SHROVE TUESDAY—Feb. 6—Falls the 
day before Ash Wednesday and marks the 
end of the carnival season, which once 
began on Epiphany but is now usually 
celebrated the last three days before Lent. 
In France, the day is known as Mardi Gras 
(Fat Tuesday), and Mardi Gras celebra- 
tions are also held in several American 
cities, particularly in New Orleans. The 
day is sometimes called Pancake Tuesday 
by the English because of the need: of 
using up fats which were prohibited dur- 
ing Lent. 

ASH WEDNESDAY—Feb. 7—The first 
day of the Lenten season, which lasts forty 
days. Having its origin sometime before 
A.D. 1000, it is a day of public penance and 
is marked in the Roman Catholic Church 
by the burning of the palms blessed on the 
previous Palm Sunday. With his thumb, 
the priest then marks a cross upon the 
forehead of each worshipper. The Anglican 
Church and a few Protestant groups in the 
United States also celebrate the day, but 
generally without the use of ashes. 


LINCOLN’S BIRTHDAY—Monday, Feb. 
12—A legal holiday in many states, this 
day was first formally observed in Wash- 
ington, D. C., in 1866, when both houses of 
Congress gathered for a memorial address 
in honor of the dead President. 


ST. VALENTINE’S DAY — Wednesday, 
Feb. 14—This day is the festival of two 
8rd-century martyrs, both named St. Val- 
entine. It is not known why this day is 
associated with lovers. It may derive from 
an old pagan festival about this time of 
year, or it may have been inspired by the 
belief that birds mate on this day. 


WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY — Thurs- 
day, Feb. 22—The birthday of George 
Washington is celebrated as a legal holiday 
in every state of the Union, the District of 
Columbia and all territories. The obsery- 
ance began in 1796, three years before his 
death. ; 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY—Saturday, March 
17—St. Patrick,-patron saint of Ireland, 
has been honored in America since the 
first days of the nation. There are many 
dinners and meetings and perhaps the 
most notable part of the. observance is 
the annual St. Patrick’s Day parade on 
Fifth Avenue in New York City. 


PALM SUNDAY—March 18—Is observed 
the Sunday before Easter to commemorate 
the entry of Jesus into Jerusalem. The 
procession and the ceremonies introducing 
the benediction of palms probably had 
their origin in Jerusalem. It seems certain 
that the bearing of the palms during 
services was the earlier practice, then came 
the procession, and later the benediction of 
the palms. : 


GOOD FRIDAY—March 23—This day 
commemorates the Crucifixion, which is 
retold during services from the Gospel ac- 
cording to St. John. A feature in Roman 
Catholic churches is the Mass of the Pre- 
sanctified: there is no Consecration, the 
Host having been consecrated the previous 
day. The eating of hot cross buns on this 
day is said to have started in England. 


EASTER SUNDAY—March 25—Observed 
in all Christian churches, Easter is the 
principal feast of the ecclesiastical year, 
and commemorates the Resurrection of 
Jesus. It is celebrated on the first Sunday 
after the full moon which occurs on or 
next after March 21 and is therefore cele- 
brated between March 22 and April 25 in- 
clusive. This date was fixed by the Council 
of Nicaea in 325. The Venerable Bede, the 
English monk and ecclesiastical historian, 
claimed the word to have originated from 
the Anglo-Saxon Eéstre, old Teutonic god- 
dess of spring. " 


FIRST DAY OF PASSOVER (Pesach)— 
Saturday, April 21 (Nisan 15)—The Feast 
of the Passover, also called the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread, commemorates the es- 
cape of the first-born of the Jews from 
the Angel of Death, who took from C 

1 


Bedi their first-born, thus fulfil 


~ Religion 


the prophecy of Moses. As the Jews fied 
Egypt, they ate unleavened bread, and 
from that time the Jews have allowed no 
leavening in the houses during Passover, 
bread being replaced by matzoth. 


ASCENSION DAY—Thursday, May 3— 
Took place in the presence of His apostles 
40 days after the Resurrection of Jesus. It 
is traditionally held to have occurred on 
Mount Olivet in Bethany. 


PENTECOST (Whitsunday)—May 13— 
This day commemorates the descent of 
the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles fifty 
days after the Resurrection. The sermon 
by the Apostle Peter, which led to the 
baptism of 3000 who professed belief, origi- 
nated the ceremonies that have since been 
followed. “Whitsunday” is believed to have 
come from “white Sunday” when, among 
the English, white robes were worn by 
those baptized on the day. 


MEMORIAL DAY—Wednesday, May 30— 
Also Known as Decoration Day, Memorial 
Day is a legal holiday in all the northern 
states and in the territories, and is also 
Observed by the armed forces. In 1868, 
General John A, Logan, Commander in 
Chief,of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
issued an order designating the day as one 
in which the graves of soldiers would be 
decorated. The holiday was originally de- 
voted to honoring the memory of those 
who fell in the Civil War, but is now also 
dedicated to the memory of the dead of all 
wars. 


FIRST DAY OF SHABUOTH (Hebrew 
Pentecost)—Sunday, June 10 (Sivan 6)— 
This festival, sometimes called the Feast 
of Weeks, or of Harvest, or of the First 
Fruits, falls fifty days after Passover and 
originally celebrated the end of the seven- 
week grain harvesting season. In later tra- 
dition, it also celebrated the giving of the 
Law to Moses on Mt. Sinai, and both as- 
pects have come down to the present. 


FLAG DAY—Thursday, June 14—This 
day commemorates the adoption by the 
Continental Congress on June 14, 1777, of 
the Stars and Stripes as the U. S. flag. 
Although it is a legal holiday only in 
Pennsylvania, President Truman, on Aug. 
3, 1949, signed a bill requesting the Presi- 
dent to call for its observance each year 
by proclamation. 

INDEPENDENCE DAY—Wednesday, July 
4—The day of the adoption of the Declara- 
tion of Independence in 1776, celebrated in 
all states and territories. The observance 
began in the next year in Philadelphia. 

LABOR DAY—Monday, Sept. 38—Ob- 
served the first Monday in September in all 
states and territories, Labor Day was first 
selebrated in New York in 1882 under the 
sponsorship of the Central Labor Union, 
following the suggestion of Peter J. Mc- 
guire, of the Knights of Labor, that the 
lay be set aside in honor of labor. 
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FIRST DAY OF ROSH HASHANA (Jew- 
ish New Year)—Monday, Oct. 1 (Tishri 
1)—This day marks the beginning of the 
Jewish year 5711 and opens the Ten Days 
of Penitence, closing with Yom Kippur. 


YOM KIPPUR (Day of Atonement)— 
Wednesday, Oct. 10 (Tishri 10)—This day 
marks the end of the Ten Days of Peni- 
tence that began with Rosh Hashana and 
is the holiest day of the Jewish year. 
It is described in Leviticus as the “Sab- 
bath of Sabbaths,” and synagogue services 
begin the preceding sundown, resume the 
following morning, and continue through 
the day to sundown. Daily pursuits are 
refrained from, and the day is spent in 
prayers, fasting, and penitence, 

COLUMBUS DAY—Friday, Oct. 12— 
A legal holiday in many states, com- 
memorating the discovery of America by 
Columbus in 1492. Quite likely the first 
celebration of Columbus Day was that 
organized in 1792 by. the Society of St. 
Tammany, or Columbian Order, more 
widely known as Tammany Hall. 

FIRST DAY OF SUKKOTH (Feast of 
Tabernacles)—-Monday, Oct. 15 (Tishri 
15)—This festival, also known as the Feast 
of the Ingathering, originally celebrated 
the fruit harvest, and the name comes 
from the booths or tabernacles in which 
the Jews lived during the harvest, al- 
though one tradition traces it to the 
shelters used by the Jews in their wander- 
ing through the wilderness. During the 
festival, many Jews build small huts in 
their back yards or on the roofs of houses. 

ELECTION DAY (in certain states) — 
Tuesday, Nov. 6—Since 1845, by Act of Con- 
gress, the first Tuesday after the first Mon- 
day in November is the date for choosing 
Presidential electors. State elections are 
also generally held on this day. 

ARMISTICE DAY—Sunday, Nov. 11— 
Commemorates the signing of the Armi- 
stice ending World War I in 1918. A Con- 
gressional resolution in 1926 directed the 
President to issue a proclamation annually 
for observance of the day. It isa legal holi- 
day in many states and in others obsery- 
ance is asked by proclamation of the 
governors. As part of the day’s observance, 
two minutes of silence are included in the 
ceremonies honoring the: memories of the 


war dead. The most notable observance is _ 


at the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in~ 
Arlington Cemetery, in Arlington, Va. 
THANKSGIVING—Thursday, Nov. 22— 
Observed nationally on the fourth Thurs- 
day in November by Act of Congress 
(1941), the first such national procla- 
mation having been issued by President 
Lincoln in 1863, on the urging of Mrs. 
Sarah J. Hale, editor of Godey’s Lady’s 
Book. Most Americans believe that the 
holiday dates back to the day of thanks 
ordered by Governor Bradford of Plymouth 
Colony in New England in 1621 but 


; scholars: point out that days of thanks 
stem from ancient times. 

FIRST SUNDAY IN ADVENT—Dec. 2— 
Advent is the season in which the faithful 
must prepare themselves for the advent of 
the Saviour on Christmas. The four Sun- 

_ days before Christmas are marked by spe- 
_ cial church services. 

FIRST DAY OF HANUKKAH (Festival 
of Lights)—-Monday, Dec. 24 (Kislev 25)— 
This festival was instituted by Judas Mac- 
cabaeus in 165 B.c. to celebrate the puri- 
fication of the Temple of Jerusalem, which 
had been desecrated three years earlier by 
Antiochus Epiphanes, who set up a pagan 
altar and offered sacrifices to Zeus Olym- 
pius. In Jewish homes, 4 light is lighted 
the first night, and on each succeeding 
night of the eight-day festival, another 
is lighted. 


Tuesday, Dec. 


_ CHRISTMAS (Feast of the Nativity) — | 
25—The most importa: 

the most widely celebrated holiday o: 
Christian year, it is observed as the an- 
niversary of the birth of Jesus. Christ- 
mas customs are centuries old. The mistle- 
toe, for example, comes from the Druids, 
who, in hanging the mistletoe, hoped for 
peace and good fortune. Use of such plants 


_as holly comes from the ancient belief that 


such plants blossomed at Christmas. Com- 
paratively recent is the Christmas tree, 
first set up in Germany in the 17th cen- 
tury, and .the use of candles on trees 
developed from the belief that candles ap- 
peared by miracle on the trees at Christ- 
mas. Colonial Manhattan Islanders intro- 
duced the name Santa Claus, a corruptio 

of the Dutch name for the eae 
Asia-Minor St, Nicholas. 4 


Movable Holidays, 1951 to 1960 


CHRISTIAN AND SECULAR 


Pentecost 


t e Tiesdey: 1 day before Ash Wednesday. 
Im ee “4 ye before Easter. 


Thanks- 

Labor Day ivi Advent 
Dec. — 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 

» Nov. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Nov. 


cas 
4 
as 
2 
. 8 
. 6 
. 5 
4 
3 
8 


Holy Saturday: 1 day before Easter. 
Ascension Day: 10 days before Pentecost. 
Trinity Sunday: 7 days after Pentecost. 
Corpus Christi: 11 days after Pentecost. 


JEWISH 


Ist day 
Rosh 
Hashana 


Ist day 
Passover 


1st day 
Shabuoth 


Simhath 
Torah 


Yom 
Kippur 


Ist Day 
Sukkoth 


Length of Jewish holidays (0 = Orthodox, C = Conservative, R= Reform): 


& ‘ 8 ny (holy days: first 2 and last 2); R, 


Hashana: 0 & C, Piaie’ R, 1 day, 
Kippur: All groups, 1 day. 

: All groups, 7 days (holy days: O & C, first 2; R, 
only). 0 & C observe two additional days: Shemini 


Atsereth (Eighth Day of the Feast) and Simhath 
(Rejoicing of the Law). R observes Shemini At 
not Simhath Torah. 

Hanukkah; All groups, 8 days. 


NOTE: All holidays begin at idisabeil on the eve i 
the date given. : 


Before the Christian Era—(B.C.) 

5000-4000—Ac vanced stage of civilization 

in Egy;st and Mesopotamia. 

2000 (?)—I::Jlo-Europeans invade north- 
ern ¢. reece. 

700-1300--Rivairy between Assyria and 
Bak ;lonia for control of western 

: Asiu. 

1300 (?) —Moses leads Jews out of Egypt. 

1194-1154 (2)—Trojan War: Greeks emerge 

is Supreme after legendary siege of 
Troy. 

-753—Legendary founding of Rome by 
' Romulus. 

-500-400—Rise of Maya civilization in 

: Mexico. 

.499-479—Persian Wars: Persians, in ex- 
peditions against Greece, fail in ef- 

forts at subjugation. 

-431-404—Peloponnesian War: Spartans, 

; under Lysander, take Athens to be- 
come supreme in Greece. 

390—Barbarian Gauls sack Rome. 

340—Rome assumes ascendancy 

( towns of Italy. 

334-330—Alexander the Great conquers 
Greece, Persia, Egypt, and part of 

. India, . 

264-146—Punic Wars: Romans, in cam- 
paigns against Carthaginians, seize 
Sicily and Spain and destroy Car- 
thage (later rebuilt by Romans, de- 

stroyed by Arabs in 698 A.D.) 

58-51—Caesar defeats Gauls and Ger- 
mans. 

_45—Caesar becomes dictator for life. 

44—Caesar assassinated; Mark Antony 

seizes Rome. 

-31—Octavius defeats Antony, conquers 

Egypt. 

30—Suicides of Antony and Cleopatra. 

2%—Octavius becomes Emperor Augus- 

___ tus; Roman Empire established. 

| (?)—Birth of Christ (according to 


over 
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The Christian Era—(A.D.) 
29 (?)—Crucifixion of Christ. 
78—Agricola conquers Britain. : 
24%—Goths begin invasion of Europe. — 
306—Constantine the Great, first Chris- 
tian Emperor, defeats the Franks. 
330—Constantine makes Constantino 
the seat of the Roman Empire. 
400—Goths under Alaric invade Italy. 
410—Sack of Rome by Alaric, 
451—Battle of ChAlons: 
Attila defeated by Romans. : 
476—Fall of Rome; traditional date div 
ing ancient and medieval history. 
622—Hegira (flight of Mohammed fr 
Mecca). After Mohammed's death 
632, Moslems sweep over much ¢ 
western Asia and northern Africa, 
711—Moslems cross into Spain. __ 
732—Charles Martel defeats Moslems 
Battle of Tours (or Poitiers). NG 
800—Charlemagne crowned first empe ro 
of Holy Roman Empire; Christian- 
ity established over much of Europe. * 
1066—Battle of Hastings: William the Con- 
_ queror successfully invades Englal nd. 
1096-1291—The Crusades: European Chris- 
tians, in seven periods of conflict, | 
oppose the Moslems and Turks, 4d 
veloping commerce and exten nae 
Christianity. : 
1206—Mongolian Empire established 
Genghis Khan. 
1215—Magna Carta proclaimed. 


eignty in China. ; 
1338-1453—Hundred Years’ War: Engl 
loses lands in France. 
1431—Joan of Arc burned at the sta! 
1453—Turks capture Constantinopl 
1455-85—Wars of the Roses: Ho 
York against House of | 
Richard III slain at Battle 
worth Field (1485); Tud 
started by Henry VII. ” 


1492—Moors driven out of Spain. 1 Christo- 
_ pher Columbus discovers America 
~(West Indies). 

1517—Beginning of Reformation in Ger- 
3 many. 


-1558-1603—Elizabeth is queen of England. 
_ 1571—Battle of Lepanto: Don John of Aus- 

st tria routs Turkish fleet. 
1588—Spanish Armada destroyed by Brit- 
1 AGE 


1607—Jamestown, Va., settled by English 
: under Capt. John Smith. 
- 1618—-48—Thirty Years’ War: England, Hol- 
? ‘land, France, Sweden and German 
Protestants against Spain, Italy and 
German Catholics; Peace of West- 
phalia ends conflict, Alsace going to 
France, Swiss independence being 
recognized, and German secularized 
states being given religious freedom. 


- 1619—First representative assembly in 
; America at Jamestown, Va. {First 
Negro slaves land at Jamestown from 
Dutch ship. 


620—Pilgrims land at Plymouth Rock. 


642-52—-Great Rebellion: civil wars in 
England lasting from 1642 to 1646 
and from 1648 to 1652; Charles I ex- 
-_ ecuted; Oliver Cromwell establishes 
commonwealth. 


644—Manchu Dynasty established in 
pe lasting until 1912. 


Charles II. 
rr - 1665—The Great Plague in London. 


7 04—British Gibraltar 
Spain. 


707—Scotland and England united. 


109—Battle of Poltava: Russians under 
Peter the Great defeat Swedes under 
Charles XII. 


6-63—Seven Years’ War: France, Aus- 
tria, Sweden, and Russia against 
England and Prussia; Clive defeats 
French at Battle of Plassey (1757), 
_ marking beginning of British su- 
_premacy in India; England wins 
Canada; Prussia retains Silesia. 
~~ (American phase known as French 
and Indian War—1754-60). 


1765—Stamp Act passed by British Parlia- 
ment; Stamp Act Congress in New 
_ York threatens boycott unless re- 
A -pealed. 


1’ (0—The Boston Massacre (March 5). 
3—Boston Tea Party (Dec. 16). 


1774—First Continental Congress, Phila- 
Me delphia (Sept. 5). 


q 775-83— American Revolution. Outstand- 
pee e events: 1775—Battle of Lexing- 


capture from 


Kouapngord (April | 19). Battl 
Bunker Hill (June 17). 1776—Dec 
ration of American Independen: 
(July 4). Battle of Long Island (A) 
27). 177%7—Congress adopts Stars 
Stripes (June 14). Battle of Brandy- 
wine (Sept. 11). Battle of German- 
town (Oct. 4). Burgoyne surrenders 
at Saratoga (Oct. 17). 1778—Battle 
of Monmouth (June 28). Capture of 
Kaskaskia (July 4). 1779—Battle of 
Savannah (Oct. 8-9). 1780—Major 
André hanged as spy (Oct. 2). Battle 
of Kings Mountain (Oct. 7). 1781 
Battle of Cowpens (Jan. 17). Battle 
of Yorktown (Sept. 28-Oct. 19) and 
British surrender by Lord Cornwallis 
1783—Peace treaty signed by U. 
and Great Britain (Sept. 3). 
178%7—U. S. Constitution drawn up at “ 
adelphia (May 14). 
1789—First U. S. Congress meets in Ne om 
York City (Mar. 4); first session b 
gins (April 6). Washington electe 
first President (April 6) and is iy 
augurated (April 30). ; 
1789-99—French Revolution. Outstanding 
events: 1789—Bastille destroyed 
(July 14). 1792—War with Prussia, 
France declared republic (Sept. 21). 
1793—Louis XVI and Queen Marie 
Antoinette beheaded. Beginning of 
Reign of Terror, 1795—Napoleon 
Bonaparte heads army. Peace wi 
Prussia. Directory established (O: 
27). (Revolution merges into Napole: : 
onic Wars.) 


1792—Trial of Warren Hastings, Beit sh 
administrator in India. ‘ 


events: 1796—War in Italy. 1798- 

Campaign in Egypt. 1799—Napoleo 
made first Consul of French rep 
lic. 1804—-Napoleon crowned emperor 
(Dec. 2). 1805—Nelson defeats 
French in Battle of Trafalgar (Oct. 
21). French defeat Russians ano 
Austrians in Battle of Austerli' 
(Dec. 2). 1812—French defeat Ru 
sians in Battle of Borodino (Sep 
7). 18183—French defeated in Ba’ 
of Leipzig (Oct. 16-19). 1814— 
poleon abdicates (April 11), sent 
Elba. Louis XVIII becomes King 
France. First Treaty of Paris (Me 
30). 1815—Napoleon flees Elba (Fe 
26). Conclusion of Congress 

Vienna (June 9). Napoleon defeat 
in Battle of Waterloo (June — 
Second Treaty of Paris (Nov. 20). 


1800—Britain and Ireland united. 
1803—Louisiana Purchase. 


Pat 
en eee of Lewis and Clark | ver: 
land to U.S. Northwest. 


1812-14—War of 1812. Outstanding 
- 1812—Declaration of War tk by 


os 


Ra: oe ; u Se 
Pt FOS 18). Fort Dearborn (Chicago) 
Massacre by an allies of British 


(Aug. 15). Detroit surrenders to Brit- 
ish «(Aug. 15). 1814—British burn 
White House at Washington. Battle 
of Plattsburgh won by Americans 
(Sept. 11). U. S. signs treaty with 
Britain at Ghent, Belgium (Dec. 
24). 1815—Battle of New Orleans 
(Jan. 8). (Slowness of communica- 
tions was responsible for continua- 
tion of hostilities after treaty.) 
~1815—Holy Alliance formed (Sept. 26) by 
aes Russia, Austria and Prussia; in- 
tended to regulate government ac- 
cording to Christianity but was used 
g for repressing political liberty. 
_1819—Florida purchased from Spain. 
1820—Missouri Compromise permits Slavery 
zy in that state. 
_1823—Monroe Doctrine proclaims that no 
European power may seize territory 
or set up a government on American 
: continents. 
1830—Revolt in France; Charles X flees; 
Louis Philippe becomes king. 
-1832—South Carolina nullifies U. S. protec- 
‘. tive tariff law. 
1836—Battle of the Alamo (March 6): 
Texas declares its independence from 


& 


Mexico. 


1846-48—_Mexican War: boundary dispute 
between U.S. and Mexico; by Treaty 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo (1848), Mexico 
cedes Calif., Nev., and Utah to U. S:; 
Texas boundary set at Rio Grande. 


1848—French depose Louis Philippe, set up 
Second Republic under Louis Na- 
poleon. {Communist Manifesto is- 

sued by Marx and Engels, 

1852—-Louis Napoleon sets up second em- 
pire and takes title of Napoleon III. 

1853-56—-Crimean War: Russia loses claim 
to Greek Christians under Turkish 

flag. 

1857—Dred Scott decision of U. S. Supreme 
Court (March 6) holds that a Negro 
slave is not a citizen. 


41858—Lincoln-Douglas debates in Dlinois. 


1859—John Brown’s raid on Harpers Ferry 
(Oct. 16). 


1860—South Carolina secedes (Dec. 20). 


1861—Seceding states proclaim Confeder- 
| acy; Jefferson Davis named president 
(Feb. 9). {First Italian parliament 
(Feb. 18); Victor Emmanuel II made 
King. {[Serfdom abolished in Russia. 


1861-65—American Civil War. Outstanding 
i. events: 1861—Battle of Bull Run 
(July 21). 1862—Battle of Monitor 
and Merrimac (March 9). Battle of 
_ Shiloh (April 6-7). Seven Days battle 
(June 26-July 2). Battle of Antietam 


- Creek (Sept. 16-17) . 18683—Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation (Jan. 1). 
Battle of Chancellorsville (May 2-4). 
Battle of Gettysburg (July 1-8). 
Grant captures Vicksburg (July 4). 
Battle of Chickamauga (Sept. 19-20) . 
Battle of Lookout Mountain (Nov. 
24-25). 1864—Battle of Wilderness 
(May 5-6). Battle of Spotsylvania 
(May). Sherman’s march through 
Georgia (ended Dec. 20). 1865—Lee 
surrenders at Appomattox (April 9) 

1864—International Working Men’s Asso 
ciation (First International) founde 
in London. Tee 
1865—Lincoln shot by John Wilkes Boot 
(April 14, dies April 15). 
1867—Alaska bought from Russia by U. 
1869—Central Pacific and Union Pacific. 
rail lines joined near Ogden, Utah 
(May 10), completing first trans 
continental railroad. pes Hee 7 
1870-71—Franco-Prussian War: ends wit 
Treaty of Frankfurt (May 10, 1871) 
1873—Financial panic in New York, : 
1876—Battle of the Little Big Horn i 
Montana: massacre of General Cv 
ter’s forces by the Sioux (June 2 
1877-78—Russo-Turkish War: power ; 
Turkey in Europe broken; redivisi 
of southeastern Europe at Congr 
of Berlin (June 13—July 13, 1878). 
1881—Alexander II of Russia assassinatec 
by nihilists (March 13). {/Preside 
Garfield fatally shot (July 2, 
Sept. 19). 


1883—Pendleton Act establishes Civil Serv: 
ice Commission and merit system. _ 


1885—Second International formed in 
Paris. ; 


1894—95—-Chinese-Japanese 
wins Formosa. 


War: 


events: U. 8. battleship Maine bi 
up in Havana harbor (Feb. 
Dewey destroys Spanish fleet 
Manila (May 1). Charge of San . Juan 
Hill (July 1). Cervera’s fleet 
stroyed off Santiago, Cuba, by U 
ships (July 3). Treaty of Paris sign 
(Dec. 10) with Spain ceding 
Philippines and Puerto Rico. — 


1899-1902—Boer (South African) War 
sistance of Dutch to British go 
ment in Transvaal; Boers de 
and sign peace treaty at Pre 
(May 31, 1902). | bal. 


capture rebel 
(March 23, 1901). 
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1901—President McKinley fatally shot 
(Sept. 6, dies Sept. 14). 
1904-05—Russo-Japanese War: result of 


conflicts in Manchuria; Port Arthur 
surrenders to Japanese (Jan. 2, 
1905); Treaty of Portsmouth (Sept. 
5, 1905). 

1912—-China becomes republic (Feb. 12). 


1912-13—Balkan Wars: Bulgaria, Serbia, 
Greece, and Montenegro allied suc- 
cessfully against Turkey; later Bul- 
garia attacks Serbia and Greece and 
is defeated. 


1914—U. S. troops land at Veracruz, Mexico, 
and occupy city for several months. 
fArchduke Francis Ferdinand of 
Austria assassinated (June 28) at 
Sarajevo by Serbs, precipitating 
World War I. 


1914-18—World War I: Central Powers 
(Austria-Hungary, Germany, Bul- 
garia and Turkey) against the Allies 
(United States, Great Britain, France, 
Russia, Belgium, Serbia, Greece, Ru- 
mania, Montenegro, Portugal, Italy 
and Japan). Outstanding events: 
1914—Austria declares war on Serbia 
(July 28). Germany declares war on 
Russia (Aug. 1) and France (Aug. 
3). Germans invade Belgium (Aug. 
4). Britain declares war on Germany 
(Aug. 4). Germans defeat Russians 
at Tannenberg, East Prussia (Aug. 
31). First Battle of the Marne (Sept. 
6-9). 1915—German U-boat block- 
ade of Great Britain begins. Dar- 
danelles campaign against Turkey 
fails. 1916—Battle of Jutland (May 
31). Battles of the Somme (July— 
Nov.). Germans turned back at Ver- 
dun (Sept. 3). Rumania overrun by 
Central Powers; fall of Bucharest 
(Dec. 6). 1917—-Germany begins un- 
restricted submarine warfare. U. S. 
declares war (April 6). First U. S. 
troops in France (June 26). British 
capture Jerusalem (Dec. 9). Battle 
of Caporetto ends (Dec. 19). 1918— 
President Wilson’s Fourteen Points 
of Peace speech (Jan. 8). Battle of 
the Somme (March 21-April 6). 
Battle of the Aisne (May 27—June 5). 
Second Battle of the Marne (July 15- 
Aug. 4). U. S. troops take St. Mihiel 
(Sept. 13). Battle of the Meuse- 
Argonne (Sept. 20-Nov. 11). Allies 
break Hindenburg line (Oct. 5). 
Armistice signed (Nov. 11). 


1917—First phase of Russian Revolution 
(Mar.): Tsar abdicates (Mar. 15) and 
is imprisoned; second phase of Revo- 
lution (Nov. 7): provisional govern- 
ment of Kerensky is overthrown. 
{Balfour declaration (Nov. 2) on 
Jewish homeland in Palestine. 


1918—Tsar Nicholas II and his family shot 
by Bolsheviks (July 16). 


Information Please Almanac 


1919—The Third International (organiza- 
tion of Communist parties of all na- 
tions) founded at Moscow (March). 
{Treaty of Versailles signed (June 
28); U. S. Senate refuses to ratify 
treaty (Nov. 19). 

1920—League of Nations comes into exist- 
ence (Jan. 10). Prohibition begins 
(Jan. 20). 1 Woman suffrage amend- 
ment ratified (Aug. 26). 

1921—Resolution declaring peace with 
Germany and Austria signed by 
Harding (July 2). f!'Conference for 
limitation of armaments meets in 
Washington, D. C. (Nov. 12). 


1922—Irish Free State established (Jan. 
15). [Treaty for limitation of naval 
armaments concluded at Washing- 
ton by U. S., Britain, France, Italy 
and Japan (Feb. 6). {f'First session 
of World Court (June 15). { Fascist 
coup in Italy; Mussolini forms cabi- 
net (Oct. 31). 

1923—French begin occupation of Ruhr 
(to 1925). {| World Court Protocol re- 
jected by U. S. Senate (Mar. 3). 
Munich beer hall putsch led by 
Hitler put down (Nov. 8-9). 


1924—Teapot Dome oil scandals. 1 Death of 
Lenin (Jan. 21). {Dawes Plan pre- 
sented (April 9) to stabilize German 
currency and regulate annual pay- 
ments of reparations. 


1925—Bryan and Darrow in Scopes evolu- 
tion trial in Tennessee (July). {Lo- 
carno Conference held (Oct.) to in- 
sure peace, presetve boundaries. 


1826—World Court membership approved 

by U.S. (Jan. 27) with reservations; 
reservations rejected by Court. | Gen- 
eral strike in Britain (Apr.—Dec.). 


192%7—Record floods in Mississippi, tribu- 
tary valleys (Apr.May). {| Lindbergh 
flies solo across Atlantic (May 20-21). 
Sacco, Vanzetti executed (Aug. 23). 

1928—Kellogg Peace Pact signed (Aug. 27); 
15 nations outlaw war. {First Five- 
Year Plan begun in U.S.S.R. (Oct. 1). 

1929—Lateran Treaty signed (Feb. 11), es- 
tablishing Vatican City State. | Young 
Plan completed (June 7) for pay- 
ment of German reparations. {New 
York stock market collapses (Oct. 
29); depression begins. 


1930—Navy pact signed by U. S., Britain, 
Japan, France and Italy (April 22). 
fHawley-Smoot Tariff signed by 
Hoover (June 17). 

1931—Alfonso XIII of Spain abdicates (Apr. 
14). {Hoover proposes 1-year war- 
debt moratorium (June 6). {Japan 
seizes Mukden, Manchuria (Sept. 19). 

1932—Japanese invade Shanghai 
29). Bonus Army marches 01 
Washington, D. C, (June-July) 
{| House votes 3.2 beer (Dec, 21). 


DLINES OF THE YEARS, 1 


} 


933-1949 


* 


16 Roosevelt signs NRA Dill, opens 

recovery drive; 5,000,000 jobs h 
: pieces together, making plans. goal, Sa 
oover was packing his papers. In the long #9 London Monetary and Economic 


» the rolls Conference begs Roosevelt f 


: ; stabilization agreement; warns « 
more jittery. From Germany, increasingly collapse, currency war. ae 
urbulent and truculent, the name Adolf t 
Hitler came more and more into the news. JUly 12 Blanket industrial code sets Ee 
It was the year of the NRA and the Blue at minimum of 40 cents an hour 
Eagle and the year Prohibition ended. “The 20 Stocks break 5 to 20 points; worst 
only thing we have to fear is fear itself,” break in 8 years. ates 
aid Roosevelt in his inaugural speech. 22 


Wiley Post completes solo globe 
circuit in 7 days, 18 hours, 4 
minutes. 


os 
dan. 30 Hitler made Chancellor of Ger- 
e: many by Hindenburg. Maes <i 
Feb. 9 League of Nations demands Japan mB: U. S. strike truce signed by indus 


? surrender conquests in China. : try and labor. 

: 14 Gov. Comstock of Michigan pro- 7 Reich scorns Anglo-French noti 

claims bank holiday; $50,000,000 to stay out of Austria. tee 

Q rushed to Detroit. Sept. 13 200,000 New Yorkers participate in_ 

; 15 F.D.R. escapes death as assassin’s 10-hour parade up Fifth Aven 
bullet fells Mayor Cermak, 59, of for NRA, 


H Chicago at Miami (dies Mar. 6). i Re, 
Police seize Giuseppe Zangara, fa~ Oct. 14 Hitler bolts League of Nations a 


a natic arms parley at Geneva. 
ee 27 Reichstag building set afire; Nazis 17 Dr, Albert Einstein, refugee fron 
: blame Communists. Germany, arrives in United St 
Mar. 4 Capital of Jehol in north China settles:in Princeton Na ae 
: falls to Japanese. 25 Newly mined gold price se 
& Roosevelt inaugurated; promises $31.36 per oz. 27 cents a 
wartime action to defeat Depres- world market price. fe 
, ee Nov. 7 F. H. LaGuardia elected New 


5 Roosevelt proclaims bank holi- 


day; bans hoarding; embargoes Mayor. ; 
gold. 12 Hitler wins 93.4 per cent - 
12 President Roosevelt broadcasts referendum on Nazi foreign 
first “Fireside Chat.” icy. ; : 
14 Congress votes 3.2 beer. 17 U.S. and Russia resume full re 
15 Exchanges reopen; stocks up. tions (as of 11:50 P.m., No 


Soviet gives list of guaran 
21 Roosevelt offers plan for 250,000 case pledge sane hae 


' Civilian Conservation Corps jobs. propaganda against the poli 
23 Reichstag confers blanket powers ? social order of the U. Se 


i ea a Dec. 5 Prohibition ends in U, S. as ° 
28 Nazis boycott Jews; order labels 36th state, ratifies Repeal at 5 
on all Jewish stores. P.M. : a5 


Ap tandard. ee 
Rea iee Peres BOes Of gold s . q DIED: Calvin Coolidge, 60, Jan. 5; 
1a, 15 U. S. refuses to join Britain cn Teasdale, 48, Jan. 29; Joh: 
bes France for three-power action worthy, 66, Jan. 31; J 


; 


. against Hitler, 
27 Century of Progress Exposition at Biggers, 48, Apr. 5; Fa 

' Chicago opens. buckle, 46, June 29; Ring 
7 Italy, Britain, France, and Ger- 48, Sept. 25; E. H. Sothys 
many sign 4-power pact at Rome Oct. 28; Texas Guinan, 4 
for ten-year peace. EKnud Rasmussen, 54, De 


py ays ; 651 


The New Deal delved into the 
1934 alphabet and came up with 

multi-lettered agencies. Mr. 
: Roosevelt’s resonant voice roused and re- 
assured the nation in fireside chats. The 
Blue Eagle flapped. People talked about 
Section 7-A, codes, NRA, CCC, farm relief, 
_ cracking down on chiselers, and boondog- 
gling. The little guy (it seemed) was com- 
ing into his own at last. Prohibition was 
finished. The nation enjoyed its first legal 
alcoholic holiday in fifteen years. New York 
had double cause to celebrate: Tammany 
was out in the cold for the first time since 
1918. 


4 Roosevelt notifies Congress recov- 
ery program will cost $10,000,- 
000,000 by June 30, 1935. 

Van der Lubbe, Dutch commu- 
nist, beheaded for Reichstag fire. 


6 Navy planes reach Hawaii from 
California in 2434 hours. 


Dollar cut to 59.06 cents (gold 
value). 


government resigns next day. 


France paralyzed by general strike. 
Civil war in Austria, over 500 
dead. 


Britain, France, Italy send note 
to Hitler backing Dolifuss govern- 
ment in Austria. 

Nazis send ultimatum to Dollfuss. 
1 Henry Pu-yi becomes Emperor 
‘Kang Teh of Manchukuo. (Man- 
chukuo was Japan’s new name for 
Manchuria.) 

Roosevelt orders curtailment of 
Army air mail after ten Army 
- casualties in 20 days. 

Samuel Insull, reportedly dis- 
guised as woman, flees Athens to 
evade extradition to U.S. 


Roosevelt signs Philippine Inde- 
pendence Bill. 


Roosevelt gets first setback in 
Congress as his veto of inde- 
pendent offices appropriation bill 
is overridden. 

4,700,000 U. S. families on relief, 
Hopkins reports. 


30 U. S. rejects Japanese claim of 
hegemony in China. 

10 Severe drought in Midwest is fol- 

oe lowed by dust storms. 

28 Quintuplets born to Mrs. Oliva 
Dionne, at Corbeil, Ont. 

14 Germafty declares six-months 

‘moratorium on all foreign debts. 


29 Goy. William Langer, North Da- 
Kota, sentenced to eighteen 
months in prison for conspiracy 
to defraud U. S. government. 

A. 


6 20 dead in Paris riots; Daladier’s 


Jd uly 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


26 


31 


20 


25 


21 


29 


DIED: 


in general strike; ons 
out in sympathy with longshor 
men and marine workers. : 
San Francisco strike settled. 


Heat, drought blanket Midw 
“dustbowl”; at least 700 dead. 


Engelbert Dollfuss, 42, Austria 
Chancellor, assassinated. 


Hindenburg, 86, dies; Hitler ‘bee 
comes absolute dictator of Ger- 
many. 


U. 5. nationalizes silver, to pay 
50.01 cents an ounce. 


a 
Hitler asks return of Saar, peace 
with France. 


Huey Long enters New Orleans ) 
with troops; plans to investigayy 
political enemies. 


337,000 out in nationwide textile 
strikes. : 


About 130 die, many missing s 
liner Morro Castle burns off N. d 


Bruno Richard Hauptmann ar 
rested for Lindbergh kidnap-slay- 
ing. ; 
Gen. Hugh Johnson resigns 
NRA administrator. 


Catalonia secedes in Spain; Reds 
riot, civil war threatens. 


Alexander I of Yugoslavia, 45, 
and French Foreign Minister Bar- 
thou assassinated at Marsellleg ‘by 
Croatian. ‘ 


Charles Kingsford-Smith flies firs 
eastward Pacific flight from Hon 
olulu to California in 14 hours, 59 
minutes. 


Japan asks naval parity; warns 
of intention to terminate 1921 
Washington agreement. ; 
France and Germany sign Saar 
Treaty at Rome. ; 


Russia “purges” [executes] 66 f or 
plotting against Stalin regime. 


Japanese Privy Council votes 
abrogate Washington N aval a 
of 1922. 


Ethiopia protests to Leagta 
Nations against Italian oil 
ures. 


Japan formally denounces | 
naval treaty. 


Albert I of Belgium, 58, Feb 
Sir Edward Elgar, 76, c 
John J. McGraw, seg 
Frederick Delius, 
Mme. Marie Curie, 
Marie Dressler, 64, J 


"dictators grew 
Mussolini cried 


2 Bruno Richard Hauptmann goes 
on trial at Flemington, N. J., for 
Kidnap-slaying of the Lindbergh 
baby. 

4 Roosevelt asks 3,500,000 
(PWA) to end dole. 

7 Oil control provision of NIRA un- 

constitutional, Supreme Court de- 

cides in first New Deal test. 

Saar plebiscite 90 per cent for re- 

union with Germany. 

Liner Mohawk sinks after colli- 

sion off N. J. coast. 

Senate rejects World Court.’ 

Rome reports 12-day clash be- 

tween Italian and Ethiopian 

troops. 

Hauptmann guilty. 

Saar is returned to Germany. 

6 22,000,000 on U. S. relief rolls. 

Hitler scraps Versailles Treaty by 

re-establishing universal military 

training in Germany. 

Hitler demands union with Aus- 

tria,: ‘part: of Czechoslovakia; 

wants air force and navy. 

Scottsboro boys win new trial. 

Britain, France, Italy criticize 

Reich for treaty violation. 

Marshal Pilsudski, 67, Polish dic- 

tator, dies. 

Largest land plane crashes after 

collision over Moscow; 49 killed. 

9-year-old George Weyerhauser of 
wealthy lumber family kidnaped. 

\ at Tacoma, Wash. 

Supreme Court unanimously voids 

. NRA. 

Weyerhauser returned after pay- 

ment of $200,000 ransom, 

3 8S Normandie on maiden voyage, 
crosses Atlantic in 4 days, 11 hr., 
42 min.; new record. 

7 Pierre Laval again becomes Pre- 
mier of France. 

J. Ramsay MacDonald, Labour 
Prime Minister, resigns; Stanley 
_ Baldwin heads new Conservative 

_ government in Britain. 


jobs 


27 
april 1 
14 
Viay 12 
18 


24 


Sept. 


Oct, 


’ NOV. 


Dec. 


DIED: Edwin Arlington Robins 


(10 China yields to Japan in north, 
surrenders rule over Peiping, 
Tientsin, — : ; ese 
Rocsevelt signs stop-gap NRA. __ 
Anglo-German naval pact gives. 
~boat parity. : 
Senate passes Wagner Labor Re. 
lations Act, Social Security A 
5 Roosevelt signs Wagner Act. 
More than 80,000 Jews have q) 
Germany. Hoe 
Will Rogers, 55, and Wiley Post, 
36, killed in plane crash in Alaska, 
Senate votes for neutrality, ba, 
on arms sale to belligerents in 
Ethiopia crisis. ; 
Queen Astrid, 30, of Belgium is _ 
killed in auto crash. : 
Haile Selassie cedes ‘oil rights i 
half of Ethiopia to American and 
British interests in an effort t+ 
stop Italy. ; 
2 Hurricane strikes Florida Keys, 
reaches mainland next day; sev- 
eral hundred dead. : 
3.U. S. State Department fo 
oil promoters to cancel Ethiopia 
concession, 
8 Huey Long, 42, shot at -Louisi: 
capitol; his assailant killed YY 
guards. Long dies September 10. 
Jews deprived of citizenship by 
Nazis; ghettos revived; swast 
becomes national flag. pes 
Manuel Quezon elected first presi 
dent of Philippines. ears, 
Mussolini rejects League’s pe 
plan for Ethiopia. se 
2 Ethiopia invaded. 
3 Italians bomb Adowa; 
ported dead. 
Dutch Schultz shot by 
in Newark, N. J., cafe; 
day. 3 
3 King George II recalled 
throne in plebiscite. 
Army pilots climb 74,000 f 
mi.) in stratosphere flight. — 
First air mail flight across Pac 
to Manila. 
Japanese strike at Peiping. _ 
9 Supreme Court denies Haup 
mann appeal; he must die Jan 
Thomas G. Masaryk resigns | 
President of Czechoslovakia, _ 
Anthony Eden becomes Englan 
Foreign Secretary; urges sanctio 
against Italy. 


14 
19 


21 


29 


Apr. 6; Adolph S. Ochs, 77, . 
8; Oliver Wendell Holmes, 93, 
6; T. E. Lawrence (of Arab a), 
May 19; Jane Addams, 74, Ma y 
Alfred Dreyfus, 75, July 12; 

Sunday, 71, Nov. 6. 


The fuse was lit in Ethiopia 
1936 and North China. As war rum- 

bled along those far-off hori- 
-zons, the U. S. sidled behind a “Neutrality 
Act” and fought shy of foreign entangle- 
‘ments. This time, we said, we will have no 
truck with foreign wars. As for domestic 
conflict, John L. Lewis had just punched 
Bill Hutcheson in the nose and the boys 
Were choosing up sides for Labor’s great 
civil war between the AFL and CIO. It was, 
in fact, an exciting time for Labor, what 
with the generous new Wagner Act and the 
introduction of the sit-down strike. The 
ew Deal was in the saddle, F.D.R. had 
igned the Social Security Act and another 
ational election was coming up. 


3 President Roosevelt backs drastic 
neutrality law, hits “autocrats” 
of world. 

6 AAA crop control program de- 

clared unconstitutional by the 

Supreme Court. 

Japanese withdraw from naval 

conference at London. 

King George V, of England, dies 

at 70; Prince of Wales, 41, suc- 

ceeds to the throne as Edward 

Vii. 

TVA wins first test of constitu- 

tionality as Supreme Court rules 

Wilson Dam can sell power, 

Army seizes power in Japan; 

Tokyo under martial law. 

10,000 Ethiopians slain, two ar- 

_ mies routed. 

7 Hitler sends German troops into 
the Rhineland, defying Treaty of 
Versailles; scraps Locarno Pact. 

8 Italians halt war in Ethiopia 
pending peace talks recommended 

: by League. 

10 France and Belgium insist on 

; military sanctions against Ger- 

many. 

Hitler receives 98.79 per cent vote 

in German elections. 


Japanese troops invade Mongolia; 
Russians angry. 


trocuted in Trenton, New Jersey. 


dence Italy is using poison gas in 
Ethiopia, 
4 ee 


5 Italian army occupies 
Ababa; war is over. 


9 Dirigible Hindenburg docks in 

_ Lakehurst, N. J., 614% hr. after 
take-off from Friedrichshafen, 
Ger. 


a Guffey Coal Act found constitu- 
_ tional by Supreme Court. 


Addis 


47 Great Britain gives League evi- ~ 


June 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


14 


24 


15 


25 


DIED: 


4 
. Blum’s 


‘declares dictatorship in Gree oe 


Socialist. governm 
France’s first, takes office. ~ 
Alf M. Landon, of Kansas, nomi- 
nated for President by Republi- 
can Convention at Cleveland. — 3 
Franklin D. Roosevelt is renomi - 
nated for President. =. a 


Britain, France refuse to recog 
nize Italian conquest of Bthiopia 
but will not go to war. 


Gen. Franco and rebel force land 
in Spain from North Africa. ; 


Premier General John Metaxas 


under King George II. : 


Germany agrees to non-interven- 
tion in Spain. i 


France announces franc will be 
devalued in accord with the 
United States and Great Britain. 


France slashes its tariffs from 15 
to 20 per cent in bid for woul 
trade. 


Belgium | renounces mrenen 
liance, will look to own resource 
for national safety. 


Germany, Italy agree to Fascist 
front against Europe. 


President Roosevelt, Governor 
Herbert H. Lehman, of New Yor! 
win election in sweeping De 
cratic victories. : 


Italy and Germany  recogniz 
Franco’s regime in Spain. 


Japan _ signs anti-Cominter rn 
treaty with Germany. ) 


Edward VIII abdicates. 


George VI proclaimed King; Ed- 
ward, as Duke of Windsor, co 5 
England. 


Twenty-one American republ 8 
sign neutrality pact. 


mer war lord, in mutiny. 


John Gilbert, 38, Jan. 9; Rudyard 
Kipling, 70, Jan. 18; Charles ‘ 
tis, 76, Feb. 8; Antonio Scotti, 7 
Feb. 26; Ivan P. Pavlov, 86, Fi 
27; Marilyn Miller, 37, Ap. 
Ottorino Respighi, 56, Apr. 18; 
wald Spengler, 51, May 8; 
Chesterton, 62, June 14; a 
Gorki, 68, June 18; Lincoln 
fens, 70, Aug, 9; Ernestine 
mann-Heink, 75, Nov. 17; 
Pirandello, 69, ‘Dec. 
Brisbane, 72, Dec. 25. 


ashing ideas, 
d become a 
team and there was no one to 
the Kremlin 
traitors and 


ey begin his second term after 
7 


2 Britain signs Mediterranean Ac- 
cord with Italy in effort to split 
Duce from Hitler, 

4 10,000 Italian troops land in 

Spain, 

Howard Hughes crosses U. S. in 7 

hr., 28 min., 25 sec, 


Roosevelt takes oath for 2nd 
term; pledges end to poverty. 
17 Moscow defendants confess 
: they helped Trotsky plan to un- 
= dermine Soviet. 

: Hitler scraps Versailles war guilt 
bi clause. 

Sit-down strikers at Flint, Mich., 
defy Court order to evacuate. 

5 Roosevelt asks power to enlarge 
Supreme Court to 15 Justices; new 
appointments would offset elderly 
members who refuse to retire. 
1,400 Ethiopians executed for at- 
tack on Gen. Rodolfo Graziani. 
Steel plants raise wages to $5 per 
day; grant 40-hour week. 

413 pupils, 14 teachers die in 
New London, Tex., school explo- 
sion, 

Hughes, Brandeis, Van Devanter 
oppose extra Justices as impairing 
Court’s efficiency, 


j Supreme Court backs Washington 
ty State Minimum Pay Act for 
ve Women. 


Supreme Court upholds Wagner 
Act. 


Franco battleship sunk by Loyal- 
ist plane, about 700 drown. 


Italy and Germany agree to help . 
| Franco fight on, and attack Ma- 
drid anew. 


6 Hindenburg explodes at Lake- 
hurst; 36 die as world’s largest 
dirigible falls in flames. 


q (12 George VI crowned in London. 


18 Senate committee rejects Roose- 

_ velt Court plan, 10-8; Van Devan- 
ter, 78, resigns. 

— o 


far. 1 


attleground - 


June 


Aug. 


Noy. 


DIED: 


24 Social i Security. upheld by Su- 
' preme Court. 
AFL declares war on CIO, = 
Steelworkers strike; 75,000 out. _ 


Neville Chamberlain 
Prime Minister of Brita. 
ceeding Baldwin. Bice 


3 Duke of Windsor, former Edward 
VIII, weds Wallis Warfield Simr 


Senate defeats Court plan, bury- 
ing it in committee by 70 to 20; 
overrides Farm Loan Act veto, a 
Alabama frees 5 of 9 Scottsboro. 
Gefendants. 


1 Japs thrust south toward Nan- 
king, after quelling North, t 
widen “incident war”; 
China in panic. 


Senator Hugo Black named 
Supreme Court. “3 
5 863 die as Chinese planes acci 
dentally bomb Shanghai. 


Ceni 


Japs land at Shanghai; 173 killec 
as shell explodes in internationa: 
quarter. : 
Britain and France agree to 
Hitler colonies in exchange 
peace. Pera: 
Japanese attack, sack Nankin; 
Italy quits League over Eth 
U. S. gunboat Panay sunk by 
planes, : 

Tokyo apologizes for Panay, o 
air chief two days later. ay 
Russia executes 8 more offi 
for treason. ‘ irs 
Erich yon Ludendorff, last 
man war lord, dies. Fale 
Roosevelt bars “isolation”; doesn 
Want “peace at any price.” 
U. 8. accepts Tokyo apology on 
Panay. ae 


29 


Elihu Root, 91, Feb. 7; John D. 
Rockefeller, 97, May 23; Jean Har- 
low, 26, June 7; George Gershwin, 
38, July 11; Guglielmo fer 
63, July 20; Andrew W. Me! 
Aug. 26; Thomas G. Masa 
Sept. 14; James Ramsay 
ald, 71, Nov. 9; Maurice | 


Dec. 28, ‘ 


Be: The stock market Seer and 
; 1938 slumped, industry was again in 
the doldrums. Roosevelt blamed 
a business recession, “Pump priming” was 
_ the word in Washington, where they talked 
of fresh billions to get things moving 
again. 
_ The President was working on a plan 
for an enlarged Navy. The program sounded 
logical, for in Europe the machinery of 
war gathered momentum ominously, while 
the democratic nations fumed and hesi- 
tated. Hitler’s troops were poised for 
Austria; the stage was set for Munich. 


19 Franco air raids kill 700 in Bar- 
celona and Valencia. 


28 Roosevelt asks billion dollars for 
“two-ocean Navy.” 
4 Hitler announces seizure of army 
control; Ribbentrop becomes For- 
eign Minister. 


_ 16 Austria, yielding to Hitler’s threat, 
puts Nazis in cabinet. 


‘20 Hitler defies foes, says Nazis will 
protect Germans everywhere. 
Anthony Eden resigns as British 
Foreign Minister, charging Cham- 
berlain seeks to “buy peace.” 

. 22 Commons approves Chamberlain 

; policy. 

. 4 Rev. Martin Niemdéller imprisoned 
by Nazis. 

12 Hitler strikes in Austria; Nazis 
seize government as army moves 

4 in; Schuschnigg ousted. 

_ 18 Mexico expropriates foreign oil in- 

_ terests. 

29 U. S. protests Mexican oil seiz- 
ures. 

4 Loyalist Spain severed as Rebels 

_ cut sea road. 

10 Austrians vote 99.75 per cent for 
Anschluss. 

16 Britain and Italy sign pact to 

Maintain peace. 

3 Hitler in Rome, 
with Duce. 

9 League yields, allowing France 
and Britain to recognize Italy’s 
‘conquest in Ethiopia, which is 
proclaimed 3 days later. 

15 Wage-Hour Bill enacted. 

20 France closes frontier at behest 
of Britain, halting aid to Spanish 

ae Loyalists. 

23 Germany puts entire nation un- 

der temporary forced-labor sys- 

‘> tem. 

At 4 50,000 jailed in Austria during 
3% months of Nazi terror. 

9 14 Jews, 44 Arabs dead in 5-day 
Palestine riots. 

14 Howard Hughes completes flight 

_ around world: 3 days, 19 hr., 14 
min., 10 sec. (record). 


Jan. 


a y 5 
goFeb. 


pledges amity 


18 
31 


Aug. 3 


Sept. 1 


30 


Oct. 1 


30 


Nov. 2 


10 


13 


18 


= = Sea i: 
Douglas Corrigan lands in Dubli 
in “wrong-way” flight. = 
Japanese and Russians in borde 
skirmish. 
Mexico rejects U. S. protest, cit 
U. S. New Deal to JEAN 
seizures. 2 
Russian-Japanese truce effected. 
Hitler demands autonomy | for ro 
Sudeten Germans. : a 


Prague yields to Nazi pressure on 
nearly all German demands. S| 


Hitler, Goering defiantly promi 
protection to Sudeten Germans. 


Britain and France, after parley, 
urge Czechs to surrender Sude: 
tenland. a 


Roosevelt appeals to Hitler an 
Czechs for peaceful settlement 0: 
problems. 

Britain, France, Italy, German 
in parley at Munich agree to dis 
memberment of Czechoslovakia. 
Chamberlain returns to London 
with “peace in our time.” 7 


Nazi troops cross Czech borde: : 
Czechs yield to Polish demand for 
Teschen. 4 

Hitler makes triumphant entry 
Sudetenland, and— 

forces Britain and France to yiel 
more Czech territory in Bohemi: 
“Attack from Mars” in radi 
sketch by Orson Welles cause 
widespread panic. ; 
Hungary gets slice of Czechoslo- 
vakia, too. — 


Assassination of German envoy 


all Reich; Jews herded into 
camps; fined $400,000,000 three 
days later. 


Mexico agrees to pay for oil and 
land seizures. 


from U. S. in protest against 
American anti-Nazi attire 


of all property. 


French, German peace 
signed. 
Clarence Darrow, 80, Mar. 13; Fyo 


dor Chaliapin, 65, Apr. 12; B 
min Cardozo, 68, July 9; Sam 
Insull, 78, July 16; Queen I 
of tera ead a 18; W: 


Wolfe, 37, Sept. 15; Al a 
54, Oct. 27; Kemal % ( 
Nov. 10. © 


ig 


93 a murky twilight settled over 

? the world—a time of uneasiness 

and fear. Britain armed feverishly, the 

U.S. stepped up plane production. The 

_ cause of the Spanish Loyalists disinte- 

_ grated. Bundists, American Firsters and 
Communists grew hoarse denouncing war- 
mongers. Congress stood firm for neu- 
trality. 

__ New York was excited about a Worla’s 
Fair—the World of Tomorrow. While the 
assorted glamour and gadgets of this 

_ bright glimpse of the future were assem- 
bling on Flushing Meadow, a very different 

_ world was being shaped by forces un- 
~ leashed in Europe. It was not the World 
of Tomorrow we expected. In its vast 
changes, economic and political upheavals, 
its waste and tumult and pain, it was to 
surpass the most extravagant forecasts. 


Jan. 4 President Roosevelt calls for ex- 
Z tensive defense program. 


5 Felix Frankfurter named to Su- 
preme Court. 


7 Tom Mooney pardoned. 
20 Hitler removes Hjalmar H. G. 


Schacht; appoints Walther Funk ; 


to head Reichsbank. 
30,000 dead in Chilean earth- 
quake; cities wrecked, destruction 
in 6 provinces. 
Barcelona yields; Loyalists flee to 
North, 
Hitler pledges aid to Italy in war, 
calls for colonies, foreign trade, 
and denounces “defamation in 
TO janis ie 
Pope Pius XI dies at 81 after sev- 
enteen years’ reign, 
Justice Louis D. Brandeis retires 
at 82. 
Golden Gate International Ex- 
position opens in San Francisco. 
Franco officially recognized by 
France and England. 
Sit-down strikes outlawed by Su- 
preme Court. 
Mar. 2 Cardinal Pacelli elected Pope, be- 
. comes Pius XII. 
7 UAW secedes from CIO. 
12 Pius XII crowned Pope. 


14 Slovakia, Ruthenia declare inde- 
pendence; Germany enters Bohe- 
a mia-Moravia; Hungary enters Ru- 
thenia. 
15 Hitler and troops enter Prague. 
4 16 Bohemia-Morayia becomes Ger- 
Man protectorate; Hitler assumes 


protection of Slovakia; Hungary 
annexes Ruthenia. 


_ 20 William O, Douglas named to Su- 
preme Court. 


Feb, 


a Os ay) = BA: ns ou 
ca) After Munich (Sept. 30, 1938) 


22 Lithuania cedes Memel to 
_ many. : : 

Madrid surrenders to Franco. 
Spanish civil war ends as last 9 ° 
52 provincial capitals surrender, — 
Britain, France pledge aid if Po- 
land resists a Nazi attack. 


U. S. accords Franco full recogni: 
tion. 8 


7 Thomas J. Pendergast indicted by 
U. S. on income tax evasion. — 
Italian troops invade Albania, 


President Roosevelt vows to de-— 
fend the United States’ neighbors 
with arms and finances. a 
House of Commons approves co 
scription in Great Britain. 
Hitler scraps war renunciation 
treaty with Poland and naval 
limitations pact with England. 
Demands Danzig, and rebuffs: 
Roosevelt’s peace plea. : 
Over half million attend New 
York World’s Fair on opening day. 
Litvinov retires as commissar of 
foreign affairs, Molotov succe 
him. y P 
5 Poland refuses to yield Danz 
to Hitler; offers to negotiate, A 
% Military and political alliance be- 
tween Germany and Italy an- 
nounced. ; ‘ 
Quebec welcomes King and Queen 
of England, ee 
Germany and Italy sign ten-yea 
military pact. hs 
Squalus, United States submarine 
sinks in 240 feet of water off 
Hampton Beach, N. H. hee 


Townsend old-age pension - 
defeated in House. 


Ger- — 


28 
29 


14 


27 


28 


May 3 


5 Supreme Court voids Fre 
Hague’s ban on CIO mass me 
ings. \ 


8 President Roosevelt and 
George pledge friendship at 
dinner in Washington. ; 
Heinrich Himmler sent to cr 
Czech unrest. : 


13 


21 Lou Gehrig has rare form < 
fantile paralysis; can never p) 


baseball again. ‘ 


Fritz Kuhn, U. S. No. 1 Na 
rested, called drunk, profan 


U. S. abrogates 1911 trade 
with Japan. 


German-Russian 7-yr. tradi 
_ment signed. ‘ 


21 German-Russian 10-yr. 
gression pact announced 
Aug. 24). - aC 


~ 


July 16 
26 


Aug. 19 


oan 


__ make peace proposal. 
to avoid war. 
Pope Pius appeals for peace. 


Britain votes war powers to gov- 
ernment. 

Poland accepts U. S. peace plea; 
F.D.R. sends 2nd appeal to Hitler. 
Polish-British 5-yr. military alli- 
ance signed. 


Daladier asks Hitler for peaceful 
settlement with Poland. : 


Hitler rejects Daladier appeal, de- 
mands Danzig and Corridor. 


Hitler agrees to negotiations with 
Poland, asks for Polish delegate 
by Aug. 30. 
Germany considers negotiation 
plan rejected when no- Polish 
delegate appears. 

Hitler publishes 16-point peace 
plan; Poland rejects it. 

1 Germany invades Poland, annexes 
Danzig. 
Britain, France give Hitler ulti- 
matum to stop hostilities. 


Britain, France declare war on 
Germany. 

British liner Athenia torpedoed 
off Scotland, sinks next day. 


5 U. S. proclaims neutrality. 

8 F.D.R. proclaims limited national 
_ emergency. 

Canada declares war on Germany. 
Russia invades Poland. 


25 


8 Nazi, Russian armies meet at 
Brest-Litovsk, Pol. 
9 Hitler offers peace if Britain, 


_ France accept his territorial gains. 
Britain, France reject Hitler offer. 
F.D.R. asks By kee to repeal 
arms embargo. 


ermany says conquest of Poland 
complete, 


27 Warsaw surrenders. 


lazi-Soviet pact signed; parti- 
tions Poland. 


‘a, voted at Panama hemisphere 
mference, 


itler offers peace on his terms or 
war of destruction. 


ermans capture U. S. ship City 
f Flint, take it to Russia. 


Daladier rejects Hitler peace offer. 


Chamberlain also rejects Hitler 
offer. 


1 British battleship Royal 
stunk; 800 lost. 


Oak 


23 FDR. asks Victor Emmanuel egies 


ie 24 FDR. asks Germany and Poland 


48 


ERS 


Dec. 


30 


oO 


10 


1 


12 


17 


19 
23 


28 


29 


DIED: 


tween Turkey, Russia: 


U. S. closes waters to belligerent _ 
submarines. ; 


Turkey signs 15-yr. mutual assist-_ 

ance pact with Britain, Fran 
Turkey not obliged to fight Rus- 
sia. : 


Russia releases City of Flint. 
Embargo repeal passed by House. 
Roosevelt forbids: U. S. ships to 


enter western European, Baltic or 
North Sea waters. 


CIO in Canada separates trom 
parent organization in U. S. 


Life With Father opens at Empire 

Theatre, N. Y. C. ae 
Hitler escapes time bomb in ~ 
Munich beer hall; six killed. 


Chiang Kai-shek elected President 
of Executive Yuan; H. H. Kung ~ 
becomes Vice President. 

Nazis use planes to mine British | 
waters. 


Russia attacks Finland from land, io 
sea and air; bombs Helsinki. 


Roosevelt denounces invasion of. 
Finland as “wanton ae of 
law.” 


Fritz Kuhn, Bund leader in U. S., ey 
gets 214 to 5 years for forgery, 

grand larceny. f 
U. S. lends Finland $10,000,000 as 
Finns call on world to help beam 
off Red invader. . 


League of Nations calls on Russ!: 7 
to halt Finnish war in 24 hours 


Russia rejects League’s demand 
declaring she is not at war wit 
Finland. 


Graf Spee scuttled off Monteyidé: 
by Hitler order after ‘fleeing Brit 
ish warships. De | 
Nazi liner Columbus scuttled in 
Atlantic to escape capture. 4 i. 
Roosevelt names Myron C. Taylor ‘ 
as peace envoy to Pope Pius X 


Pope Pius XII returns King V: 
tor Emmanuel’s visit to the Vati- 
can; first papal visit to Quiring Le 
in more than seventy years. in 


Harry Bridges, west coast lal 
leader, ruled not a Communist 


Richard Halliburton, 39, Mar, 2: 
S. S. Van Dine, 51, Apr. 11; Ral 
Pulitzer, 60, June 14; Havel 


83, Sept. 23; ‘Floyd Gibbons 
Sept. 24; George Cardina 
delein, 67, Oct. 2; Zane 
Oct, 23; Douglas Fairba 
Dec. 12; cnet ote ou 
18, 


1Q- © the blitz in Poland— 

J4|(|) stalemate, boredom. It seemed 
4 a phony war. The French army 
moped behind the Maginot Line; German 
work gangs poured concrete along the 
-Westwall. In London the war correspond- 
ents in their new uniforms talked it over 
like critics at a play, found it dull. 

In the U. S. they were Playing the “Star- 
Spangled Banner” in the theaters (Life 


_ With Father had just opened) and people 
_ grew misty-eyed when Kate Smith sang 


“God Bless America!” Wendell L. Willkie 
was about to write a short piece on na- 
_ tional affairs called We the People. A 
new force was rising to Challenge U. S. 
complacency, disturb the apathy of the 
American people. 


Jan. 3 F.D.R. asks wartime powers, urges 
higher taxes for defense. 

11 Navy’s 5-year program calls for 
150 ships costing $2,500,000,000. 

14 FBI seizes eighteen persons in 
fantastic plot to seize the gov- 
ernment. 

22 Earl Browder gets 4 years for pass- 
port fraud. 

Feb. 15 J. P. Morgan & Co. abandons pri- 
vate banking; becomes public cor- 
poration April 1. 

Mar. 2 Russians, fighting Finland, crack 
Mannerheim Line, take Viipuri. 

7 Queen Elizabeth, world’s largest 
ship, comes to New York for safety 
from Nazi raids. 

13 Soviet-Finnish peace terms end 
war at noon and give Karelian 
Isthmus, Viipuri to Russia. 

17 Murder, Inc., ring of commercial- 
ized killers, uncovered in Brook- 
lyn. 

20 Edouard Daladier resigns, Paul 
Reynaud forms new French cabi- 
net next day to prosecute war to 
the limit. 


28 Sumner Welles returns from Eu- 
Topean “Peace Mission’—his re- 
port to White House is secret. 


April 7 Eclipse of the sun. 


9 Nazis invade Denmark and Nor- 
way; Copenhagen occupied, 


15 British land in Norway to combat 
invader; capture Narvik. 
7 May 2 Allies withdraw from central Nor- 
. way. 

10 Nazis invade Netherlands, Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg. ; 
Chamberlain resigns, Churchill 

____ takes over as Prime Minister. 
1) u New York World’s Fair ‘reopens at 
" Flushing Meadow. 


_— t 


te fh beats tf 


13 Churchill in historic address tell 
. Britain the war means blood, 
sweat, tears. : 


14 German bombers raze Rotterdam 
as Dutch surrender. bars. 


16 Roosevelt asks billion for defense 
50,000 airplanes. 


Germans rush into France. 


22 F.D.R. confers with Landon © 
“coalition”; Landon refuses unl 
F.D.R. gives up third term. 


28 Belgium surrenders as cabinet 
disowns Leopold. st 


Dunkerque evacuation of British 
begins. : a 


31 Three-fourths of British army 
rescued from Dunkerque beaches; : 
tanks, matériel lost. = 


June 9 Norway surrenders, 


10 Italy declares war, 
France. 


15 Germans enter Paris (city un 
fended). 


Russia seizes Lithuania; Lat 
Estonia seized 2 days later. : 


17 F.D.R. asks two-ocean Navy. 3 


2 


18 PM, new style newspaper, without 
advertisements, launched in 
York by Marshall Field, 


20 Stimson and Knox, Republicans, 
named to War and Navy post 


22 France and Germany sign 
render at Compiégne. real 


28 Wendell Willkie, Charles L. 
Nary nominated by Republi 
at Philadelphia. . 


Russia seizes Bessarabia 
Rumania, 


July 1M. L, Annenberg, Philadelp’ 
publisher, gets 3 years for $1,2! 
000 tax evasion. > MS 


oi 
ts 


U. S. orders 45 new warships. 
4 Time bomb planted at B 


Pavilion at New York Wo. 
Fair, kills two policemen. ‘os 


12 Britain and Russia sign 2 
mutual-aid pact. { 


18 F.D.R. nominated for third 1 
at Chicago; Henry Wallace no 


os 


Aug. 1 Gerhard A. Westrick, Nazi 
agent, discovered carrying 

tivities in Westchester, N. Y. 

Yad 


6 Mayor Houde of Mont a 
terned for urging resis 
registration act. 4y 


- threatening Suez, Alexandria, 


- British life line. 


8 Luftwaffe launches all-out attack 
on England. 


16 Nelson Rockefeller appointed co- 
ordinator of Latin-American af- 
fairs. 


17 Willkie, accepting Republican 
278 nomination at Elwood, Ind., chal- 
lenges Roosevelt to debate; up- 
holds draft. 


18 U.S. and Canada announce joint 
defense plan. 


20 Britain offers to lend sea-air bases 
_ to U.S8,; asks naval aid. 


21 Leon Trotsky, 61, dies in Mexico 
City of wounds inflicted by po- 
litical agent “Frank Jackson.” 


English children arrive in the 
‘United States, seeking safety from 
‘the Nazi air attacks on England. 


24 Harry Hopkins, ill, resigns as Sec- 
retary of Commerce; Jesse Jones 
succeeds him. 


1 Rumania demobilizes, 
for Nazi occupation. 


prepares 


Senator Ernest Lundeen and 24 
_ others die in airplane crash near 
; Lovettsville, Va. 


eae spansen Selective Service 
Bill, 263-149. 


ey government arrests Gen. 
Maurice Gamelin, Paul Reynaud, 
‘Edouard Daladier. 


Kenvil, N. J., powder plant explo- 
sion kills 49, injures 200. 


3 Willkie opens campaign; his voice 
gives out after 2-day blast against 
_¥F.D.R. and New Deal. 


14 Italians invade Egypt. 


5 Dakar beats off British-French 
attack; thwarts De Gaulle’s 
I vasion attempt. 


en Germany, Italy, Japan sign 10- 
_ year military pact. 


a3). ‘G. Wells says U. S. should keep 
out of the war; our party politics 
would mess up the peace. 


Hitler, Mussolini meet at Brenner 
5 pace, lay plans for long war. 


6 Pope Pius calls on women of the 
world to reject immodest fashions, 


Reichswehr occupies Rumania. 


‘Italians begin drive into Egypt, 


Nov. 


Dec. 


DIED: 


23 Hitler and Franco meet. at Hi 


s 


‘tive "service. 


dave, 


collaboration, 
27 New York World’s Fair eee : 
million paid admissions in 2 years 
28 Italy invades Greece. : 
5 Roosevelt re-elected, wins 388 
states to Willkie’s 10; Democrats 
keep Congress. _ 
7 Third largest suspension bridge 
collapses in high wind at Tacoma, aS 
Wash. 
8 Hitler says v. S. aid cannot save 
Britain. a 
9 Neville Chamberlain, British — 
Prime Minister at start of war, — 
dies at 71. Be 
11 British air attack smashes Italian 
fleet at Taranto. f 
12-13 Viacheslay Molotov at Berlin 
(first time he ever left Russia); 
holds two-day talk on Soviet’s 
place in ‘‘New Order.” 
Nazis bomb Coventry, leave his- — 
toric city in ruins. i 
15 Strike at Downey, Calif., Vultee — 
plant ties up $50,000,000 plane 
production (12 days). : 
17 Italians driven off Greek soil. 
18 John L. Lewis quits as CIO head, 
following pledge to resign i: 
Roosevelt was re-elected. 


20 Hungary joins Axis. 


1 Gen. Manuel Avila Camacho 4 
sworn in as President of Mexico. — 


5 British House of Commons rejects 
proposal for negotiated peace. 


9 Gen. Sir Archibald Wavell 
launches counterattack in Egypt 


British recapture Sidi Barrani in . 
Egypt from Italians. 


14 The Sixth Avenue branch of “a 
York’s Independent pee! 
tem opens. 


Viscount Halifax becomes British 
Ambassador to U. §.; Antho 
Eden named Foreign Secretary 


29 F.D.R. announces aid to Britain; 
calls for full war aid to Britain; 
U. 8. “Arsenal of Democracy. 


14 


11 


23 


William E. Borah, 74, Jan 
Luisa Tetrazzini, 68, Ap 
Emma Goldman, 70, May 
Turpin, 71, July 1; William 
Bankhead, 66, Sept. 15; Tor 
60, Oct. 12; F. Scott Fitz 
44, Decs (2152507 


* 


44 This was the winter of the long 
ll | blitz. The Luftwaffe rained 
BS bombs _ methodically on Eng- 
Jand. The Nazi war machine had rolled 
through the Balkans and Was pushing 
across the rim of North Africa toward 
‘Suez, threatening the British life line. 


‘Lend-Lease was about to begin, over the 


_ bitter protests of isolationists. Already 


plants were expanding. The cry was for 
machine tools, aluminum, mechanics. 


_ While selective service took the young- 


sters, the able-bodied, the unmarried, in- 
dustry’s demands started a feverish migra- 
tion from farms and towns to San Diego, 


_ Hartford, Paterson, Seattle, Kansas City, 
_ Detroit, Bridgeport. The “Arsenal of De- 


mocracy”. was beginning its gigantic task. 
The training of the first raw conscripts 
had started. In newly staked-out Army 


camps thousands of wooden barracks and 


mess halls rose to the clatter of hammer 


and saw. 


Jan. 1 Ban by ASCAP bars most U. 8. 


music from air. 
5 British take over 25,000 Italian 
prisoners in North Africa. 


7 William S. Knudsen and Sidney 
_ Hillman named U. S. defense pro- 
duction heads with equal powers. 
8 Admiral Husband E. Kimmel 
named to command U. 8S. Fleet. 


20 Hitler and Mussolini meet in Ger- 
many, agree to greater Nazi par- 
ticipation in Mediterannean area. 


22 British. take Tobruk. 


24 Four-day revolt of Iron Guard 
quelled after about 6,000 are 
Killed in Rumania. 


2% Willkie and Churchill confer in 
London. 


Feb. 10 Britain breaks with Rumania. 


_ 11. Nazis reported flying troops into 
-. Balkans, 


26 Britain wins all Somaliland in 
East Africa, 


Mar. 1 Bulgaria joins Axis; Nazis troops 
move in. ~ 


11 F.D.R. signs Lend-Lease Bill. 


15 British rush army to Greece as 
Nazis move into Balkans. 


25 Yugoslavs sign with Axis, touch- 
Be ing off riots and revolt; govern- 
; ment flees. 


30 U.S, seizes 30 Axis and 35 Danish 
ships in harbors here.. 


-1 CIO calls Ford strike. 
_ Soft coal strike begins, 


6 Germany marches on Yugoslavia 
yy and Greece. y 


8 Yugoslav line breaks before 
. Mechanized invasion, he 

13 Belgrade falls; demoralized Yugo 
slavs take to the hills. - : 
Russia, Japan sign 5-yr. neutral- 
ity pact in Moscow. aN 

17 Yugoslavs surrender: Gen. Draja 
Mikhailovié continues 
warfare. é rs 


27 Nazi tanks roll into Athens as © 
remnants of British army qu 
Greece. : 


28 Lindbergh, called “Copperhea 
by F.D.R., gives up Army Reser 
commission. ' . 

6 Stalin takes Soviet premiershi 
from Molotoy. rhe 


10 Rudolf Hess, Nazi Deputy Fuehrer, _ 
lands in Scotland by plane. a a 
Strike ties up $500,000,000 ship 
contracts in West Coast yards. — 

11 Worst air raid on London take 
1,436 lives. 4 


15 U. S. seizes Normandie, 10 m 
Vichy ships. a 

19 Italian forces in Ethiopia sur- 
render to British. hy. 


20 LaGuardia named director of Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense, ree 
Nazis launch airborne invasion of 
Crete. : 


24 HMS Hood, biggest British war- 
ship, sunk by Nazi battleship 
Bismarck. ; oa 

27 Bismarck sunk by British 1x a 
air attack. . 
Roosevelt 
emergency. 


proclaims unlimit 


1 Crete overrun by Nazis. 


2 Hitler and Mussolini meet 
Brenner Pass. ; is 


dies at 82. 


12 Harlan Fiske Stone to succ 
Charles E. Hughes as Chief 
tice; Jackson, Byrnes name 
Supreme Court. : 


18 Turkey signs amity pact 
Germany. ; 


20 Ford signs with CIO. _ 


21 British and Free French capture 
Damascus, : 


22 Hitler launches attack on Russia. 
5 Nazis reach the Dnieper, _ } 

7 U. S. occupies Iceland bases to 

supplement British troops. 


12 Nazis break “Stalin Line,” 
toward Kiev, Moscow, Lenin, 
Britain and Russia sign war 
bar separate peace, 


662 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


20 


25 


14 


20 


13 


15 


British broadcast calls for ‘‘V for 
Victory” campaign—launching fa- 
mous symbol. 


U.S. freezes Japanese assets, cuts 
off oil, bars silk. 


Pétain summons France to full 
support of Hitler, backs war 
against Russia. 

House. extends military service 
for a year and a half by a single 
vote, 203 to 202. 

F.D.R. and Churchill announce 
agreement on war aims, future 
hopes in historic Atlantic Charter. 
Russians blow up Dnieper dam as 
Nazis sweep across Ukraine. 
Nazis reach outskirts of Lenin- 
grad. 

Laval wounded at review of 
French troops raised to fight Rus- 
sia. 

Iran yields to  British-Soviet 
troops; agrees to protective occu- 
pation. 

F.D.R. warns peril 
greater than in 1939, 
U. S. destroyer Greer, 
by Nazi sub, fights back. 
Leningrad encircled by Nazis; 
siege begins. 

F.D.R. orders Navy “shoot first” 
if Axis raiders enter U. S. zone. 
Germans threaten countermeas- 
ures to U. S. “shoot first” policy. 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt named as- 
sistant director of Office of Civil- 
ian Defense by LaGuardia, 


Nazis take Kiev and Poltava. 


to nation 


attacked 


Hitler announces Russia is de- 
feated and “will never rise again.” 


Nazis take Orel in drive toward 
Moscow. 


Jap cabinet falls in crisis; Tojo, 
army firebrand, new Premier. 
House votes to arm American 
merchant ships. 


U. 8S. destroyer Kearny torpedoed 
off Iceland; 11 lost. 


U-Boat sinks U. S. destroyer Reu- 
ben James with loss of 100 off 
Iceland. 


Nazis overrun Crimea, head for 
Sevastopol. 


Maxim M. Litvinov named Rus- 
sian Ambassador to U. S. 


Russians halt Nazis at gates of 
Moscow. 


House accepts neutrality act re- 
vision for arming U. S. ships. 


Saburo Kurusu, Jap peace envoy, 
arrives at Washington. 


a 


=) 


10 


Information Please Almanae 


British open powerful offensive in 
Libya as aid to Russians. 


Nazis take Rostov. 


Hull presents final terms to Jap 
envoys. 


U. S.- Japanese tension rises as 
F.D.R. sees Navy chief. Japan 
moving troops in Indo-China; 
British fleet reaches Singapore. 


F.D.R. sends appeal to Hirohito, 
urging peace. 

England declares war on Finland, 
Rumania and Hungary. 

Japan attacks Pearl Harbor, Phil- 
ippines, Guam, forcing U. S. into 
war; Pacific Fleet crippled. 
Congress votes war, 470-1; Britain 
declares war on Japan. 

Berlin announces drive on Mos- 
cow is off for the winter. 


Japs invade Malaya. 
Japs land on northern Luzon in 


’ the Philippines. 


11 


12 


14 
16 


17 


20 


21 


22 


25 
27 
28 


DIED: 


Jap planes sink British battle- 
ships Prince of Wales and Repulse 
off Malaya. 


German, Italian declarations of 
war on U.S. bring quick response 
from Congress. 


Japs seize Guam, attack Midway, 
Wake. 


Japs attack Hong Kong. 


Justice Owen Roberts heads Pearl 
Harbor inquiry. 


Chester Nimitz succeeds Kimmel 
as head of Pacific Fleet. 


MacArthur made full general; Ad- 
miral King given top command 
of U. S. Naval forces. 


Hitler ousts Field Marshal Wal- 
ther von Brauchitsch, takes su- 
preme army command with rank 
of Field Marshal. 


Churchill at White House for war 


’ parleys. 


Hong Kong falls. 
Japs bomb Manila (open city). 
Japs invade Sumatra. 


Joe Penner, 36, Jan. 10; James 

Joyce, 58, Jan. 18; Willis VanDe- — 
vanter, 89, Feb. 8; King Alfonso © 
XIII of Spain, 54, Feb. 28; Sher- — 
wood Anderson, 64, Mar. 8; Vir- 
ginia Woolf, 59, Mar. 28?; Lou 
Gehrig, 37, June 2; Ignace Jan 
Paderewski, 80, June 29; Sir Ra- 
bindranath Tagore, 80, Aug. 7 
Louis Brandeis, 84, Oct. 5; Hel 
Morgan, 41, Oct. 8; Simon Cue 
genheim, 73, Nov. 2. 


Those little 
must be crazy! 
by and fumed that Sunday after- 
_ noon. They were crazy, but they had sunk 
, half our fleet (except the carriers), crip- 
pled a great naval base, reduced eur Pa- 
cific sea power dangerously. They had 
_ driven us to panic, then into rage and con-~ 
_ fusion. We shook that off. We were in it 
_ now, up to our ears. The confusion cleared. 
The carping clamor of the isolationists 
died out—to be followed almost immedi- 
ately by a shrill Communist clamor for a 
Second front. 
j Russia was in desperate straits that 
' winter. The war tempo came to America. 
_ Blackouts, air-raid Wardens, civilian de- 
_ fense, | censorship, draft boards, ration 
books, Knudsen-Hillman. No more auto- 
mobiles, Already our planes were streaming 
onto English airfields; shiploads of trucks 
and tanks were unloading on the Persian 
Gulf for transit to Russia. We were in 
Iceland, Bermuda, on the shoulder of 
South America. We were in it—for Keeps. 


Jan. 2 MacArthur gives up Manila; fights 
on for Bataan, Corregidor. 


Donald Nelson made chairman of 
War Production Board, 


U. S. troops land in Northern Ire- 
land. 


First U. S. Navy task force attack 
on Marshall and Gilbert Islands. 


Normandie capsizes after fire at 
N. Y. pier; sabotage theory re- 
jected by Naval officers. 


British surrender Singapore. 


Axis submarine shells California 
coast: (little damage). 


Japs invade Java. 


13 
26 
31 


Feb. 10 


15 
23 


28 


Mar. 8 They land on New Guinea at Sal- 


amaua and Lae. 


MacArthur arrives in Australia 
from Philippines; promises to re- 
organize Pacific forces. 


1? 


29 Britain offers India dominion sta- 


tus after war with right to quit 
Empire. Indian leaders reject it. 


April 9 U.S. forces on Bataan surrender. 
14 Laval becomes Premier of France. 


18 Tokyo and Yokohama bombed by 
U. S. planes from carrier Hornet. 


4-9 Jap fleet defeated with heavy 
loss in Battle of Coral Sea, carrier 
plane action. 


’ 6 General Wainwright surrenders 
% Corregidor. 


15 Gas rationing starts in 17 eastern 
F states and D. C. 


x % 30 Over 1,000 RAF planes smash Co- 
q _ logne in war’s mightiest raid.. 


May. 


Japanese, they 
So we mumbled ~ 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 12 


Oct. 


DIED; 


June 4-6 U.S. Pacific Fleet stops Jap sea- 


. power in crucial Battle of Midway 
10 Lidice, Czech., razed, all males Puts 
to death in Nazi terror following 
Heydrich assassination, Berlin an- 
nounces, 


2 


Kiska. : 
2 Rommel’s Afrika Korps flanked 
by British at El Alamein. 
21 Leahy named F.D.R.’s chief | 
Staff. ee 
7 U.S. Marines land in Solomons, — 
seize Tulagi and Guadalcanal, first _ 
step on road to Tokyo. eS 
Russians temporarily halt Nazis _ 
at Stalingrad; more than 1 mil-_ 
lion engaged in crucial siege. a 
3 F.D.R. orders price, wage, rent Sy 
Stabilization; names Byrnes di- 
rector of Office of Economic S: 
bilization. 


Montgomery attacks Rommel’s ] 
Alamein line in Egypt. 
3 Dewey elected N. Y. Governor 
650,000, defeating John J. Be 
nett, Jr. - 


8 U. S. and England land gr 
army in French North Afric 
largest invasion operation in h 
tory. 
Nazis begin occupation of 
France, es 
Eddie Rickenbacker and compan- 
adrift 
in Pacific after plane crash. 


France. 
French scuttle main part of fle 
at Toulon to save it from Na: 
About 500 dead in Boston nigh 
club fire at Cocoanut Grove. — es 
1 Beveridge submits cradle-to-grave 
security plan to end want : 
worry in Britain. me ' 
7 Pearl Harbor anniversary observed 
throughout U. S. with solemn 
pledges for victory. aa 
MacArthur takes Buna, N. G. _ 
British attack on Burma 


nounced. : 3 
Darlan, 61, French turncoat 
civilian administrator in 
assassinated. t 
Carole Lombard, 338, Jan 
Grant Wood, 49, Feb. 12; 
Payson Terhune, 69, Feb. 18 
ham McNamee, 53, May 9; 

J. Mooney, 60, Mar. 6; John Bz 
more, 60, May 29; May Rob 
84, Oct. 20; George M. Col 
64, Nov. 5; Hdna May Oliver 
Nov. 9, arte 
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194 Tunis; Rommel’s Afrika Korps 
streaming through Tripoli in retreat. 
American men, tanks and planes were in 
action at last. 

MacArthur had stopped the Japs on New 
Guinea, was building a base in Australia. 
Our Navy had rallied in the Pacific and 
was getting ready to take the Offensive. At 
home the shrill outcry for a second front 
mingled with the drive to sell war bonds, 
scrap metal drives. Beneath these surface 
excitations was the steady roar of ma- 
chinery, the surge and thunder of blast 
furnaces and rolling mills. The blueprint 
stage was past. We were making the stuff. 

Highteen miles northwest of Knoxville 
that winter, woodsmen were clearing a 
Tennessee hillside. A building operation 
was about to begin, Manhattan Project, at 


The war maps showed a U. S. 


- Oak Ridge, something connected with sci- 


ence, and the war. 


11 F.D.R. calls for $100 billion for 
war. 

14-24 Casablanca Conference: Roose- 
velt and Churchill agree on un- 
conditional surrender goal. 

18 Russians announce breaking of 
17-month Leningrad siege. 

27 First all-U. S. air raids over Reich. 

31 German 6th Army reported virtu- 
ally destroyed at Stalingrad; turn- 
ing point of war in Russia. 

Feb. 9 Japanese evacuate Guadalcanal. 

11 Dwight D. Eisenhower made full 
general; will command Allied ar- 
mies in North Africa. 

16 Russians take Kharkov. 

2-3 Japs lose 10 warships, 12 trans- 
ports as Allied planes smash con- 
voy in Battle of Bismarck Sea. 

28 British crash Mareth Line in Tu- 
nisia. 

April 7% Advance forces of U. S. 2nd Army 
and British 8th Army meet in 
Tunisia. 

8 President curbs prices, pay, job 
changing. 


19 Reports tell of Nazi annihilation 
of 2,000,000 European Jews by 
gas chamber, mass execution. 


British 


Jan. 


Mar. 


May 7% Americans take BEizerte; 
seize Tunis. 


. 11 Americans land on Attu in Aleu- 
tians. 


12 Remnants of Nazis trapped on 
Cape Bon, ending war in Africa. 


15 Third International (Comintern) 
dissolved in Moscow. 


June 1 Leslie Howard, 50, lost in plane 
believed shot down by Nazis. 


Army pushing the Nazis back in © 


July 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct, 


Nov. 


Dec. 


13 
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drastic antistrike 


House votes 
bill. 
Army enters Detroit to quell race 


riots. 

MacArthur makes landings at 
New Guinea, Trobriand, Rendova. 
Allies invade Sicily. 

Mussolini deposed. King and Pi- 
etro Badoglio rule Italy. 

Sicily conquest complete as Mes- 
sina is captured. 

Russians replace Litvinov as U. 8. 
Ambassador with Andrei Gro- 
myko. 

British Eighth Army lands in It- 
aly, crossing Strait of Messina. 
MacArthur lands near Lae, N. G. 


Italy’s unconditional surrender 
announced. 
Mark Clark’s Fifth invades at Sa- 


lerno. 
Nazis seize Rome. 


Edward Stettinius, Jr., named to 
replace Sumner Welles as Under- 
secretary of State. 


Italy declares war on Germany. 


19-Nov. 1 Moscow Conference: Hull, 


6 
20 


22-26 Cairo Conference: 


26 


Eden, Molotov pledge unity to win 
war and establish world organi- 
zation; promise democratic Italy 
and free Austria. 


Russians retake Kiev. 


Marines land at Tarawa and othe’ 
Gilbert islets. 


Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Chiang pledge defeat 
of Japan, free Korea. 


Russians retake Gomel, 


28-Dec. 1 Teheran Conference: Roose- 


24 


26 


27 


DIED: 


velt, Churchill, 
invasion plans. 


Stalin agree on 


Eisenhower named to command 
invasion of Europe. 


Nazi pocket battleship Scharn- 
horst sunk by British off northern 
Norway. 


Marines land on Cape Gloucester, 
New Britain. 


U.S. seizes railroads to bar strike. 


George Washington Carver, 79, 
Jan. 5; Alexander Woollcott, 56, 
Jan. 23; Stephen Vincent Benét, 
44, Mar. 13; J. P. Morgan, 75, Mar. 
18; Conrad Veidt, 50, Apr. 3; Ed- 
sel Ford, 49, May 26; Sergei Rach: 
maninoff, 69, May 28; William 
Lyon Phelps, 78, Aug. 21; Ben 
Bernie, 52, Oct. 20; Max Rein- 
hardt, 70, Oct. 31; Popes Waller, 39, 
Dec. 15. 


nolo 


of men moved 


toward the docks. Trainloads, busloads; 


_ sunburned, hardened soldiers loaded with 


gear, men of college age, weaned from 
family and home; tough, casual young 
_ Americans on their way to war. 

Railway stations and bus terminals 
eddied with hurrying, uniformed figures. 
Broadway and Main Street were overrun. 
War had reached concert pitch. England 
bulged with uniformed men, fighter and 
bomber pilots, tanks, trucks, matériel. 
‘Ships in great sprawling convoys were 
moving across the Atlantic; tankers, troop- 
ships, supply ships, ammunition ships, 
LST’s, LCI’s, assembling around the rim of 
the British Isles for D-Day. 

In the Pacific, Task Force 58 with its 
new fast Essex class carriers was ranging 
from the Solomons to the Gilberts and 
‘Marshalls. The Navy was about to begin 
its swift relentless conquest of the Pacific 
stepping stones to Japan. 


Jan. 4 
11 


Russian army over Polish line. 
F.D.R. calls for a national service 
law to prevent strikes. 

Allied troops land behind Ger- 
man lines at Anzio near Rome. 


Marines and Army troops land on 
Kwajalein Atoll in the Marshalls. 


22 


31 


Feb. 15 The Abbey of Monte Cassino 
bombed by Allied planes. 

29 American troops land on Admi- 
ralty Islands in the Pacific. 

Mar. 4 U.S. planes attack Berlin for the 
‘first time. 
19 Russians reach Rumanian border. 
April 5 Wendell LL. Willkie withdraws 
from Presidential race. 

10 Russians retake Odessa. 

26 U. S. Army seizes Montgomery 
Ward and Company in Chicago 
as a result of a strike. 

May 9 Russians retake Sevastopol. 
18 Germans evacuate Cassino. 
June 4 Rome falls to the Allies. 
6 American, British and Canadian 
forces land in France, D-Day. 

11 Russians open drive against Fin- 
land. 

15 New B-29 Superfortresses bomb 
Japan for the first time. 
Germans begin robot bomb at- 
tacks on England. 

26 Cherbourg falls to the Allies. 

28 Governor Thomas E. Dewey of 


New York is nominated for Presi- 
dent. 


Minsk, last great Russian city 
held by Nazis, taken by Russians. 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


DIED; 


6 152 die, 250 are hurt in 
. Conn., circus fire. 
8 Saipan conquest is complete. | 
Hitler wounded in bomb plot. 
F.D.R. nominated for President, 
American fortes land on Gua ow 
Harry Truman nominated for Vice 2 
President. yee 
2 Turkey breaks off diplomatic | 
lations with Germany. : 
Allies land in south France, — 
Marseilles, Grenoble fall. ES 
Paris freed by U. S. and Frenc 
troops: a 
4 Antwerp, Brussels fall to Allies, 
Finns quit war with Russia, 
Germans to leave the country, — 
Americans enter Germany. 
Marine 1st Division lands in Palau 
Allied air-borne army lands 
Holland, : 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary 
invaded by Red army. | eae 
4 American forces break through 
the German Westwall. ‘oie 
6 Moscow announces Se 
Ukrainian Army invaded Hung 
U.S.S.R. captures Riga, Latvia, 
U. S. troops invade the Phili 
pines. we 
Aachen falls to the Amer. 
after nineteen days. * 


Hartford, 


terms. he 
7 President Roosevelt re-elected 
a fourth term. } ig 
Allies launch general offensive 
800-mile front. 4 


Cordell Hull resigns as Secr 
of State. . 
Edward Stettinius, 
Secretary of State. f 
Americans land on Mindor 
miles from Manila. 


German counteroffensive laun 
in Belgium. 


, a 
Americans temporarily halt t 
Nazis on the ninth day with helt 
of 7,000-plane raid. Se 


Russians penetrate into Budapest, 
Hungary. ] aa 

William Allen White, 75, Jan 
Irvin S. Cobb, 67, Mar. 10; | 
drik Van Loon, 62, Mar. 11 
Knox, 70, Apr. 28; Aimee 
McPherson, 53, Sept. 27; A 
70, Oct. 4; Wendell Wil 
Oct. 8; Boake Carter, 46, 
Glenn Miller, 35, Dec. 1 
Langdon, 60, Dec. 22; 
Dana Gibson, 77, Dec. 23 
Rolland, 78, Dec. 30, 


or 


* 
9: 


aS tres Trae 


Feb. 3 
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It was mostly downhill now. 
The great American war poten- 
tial had delivered the goods. 


' America’s industrial strength, translated 


into tanks, trucks, planes, jeeps, was clos- 
ing in on Germany. The Battle of the 
Bulge was the Nazis’s last desperate stroke 
and it didn’t quite come off. Along the 


Pacific seaboard, Navy convoys were load- 


ing for Iwo and Okinawa. From newly 
captured Saipan and Tinian, B-29’s were 
pounding Japan’s industrial centers to 
rubble. The war had come to its last de- 
cisive phase. Here at home the nation 
churned with ultimate activity. Everyone 
had a job, everyone had money. Hotels, 
night clubs, theaters, roadhouses, juke 
joints reflected the tension and hysteria. 
Victory was in the air. 


9 General Douglas MacArthur lands 

invasion force in Lingayen Gulf, 

Luzon; wins 15-mile beachhead. 

German line crumbles;- Allies re- 

gain 100 square miles in “Bulge.” 

17 Russians take Warsaw by encir- 
clement. 

21 Jesse Jones cut of Cabinet to 
make way for Henry Wallace as 
Secretary of Commerce. 

24 Russians cross the Oder. 


26 Yankees sold to McPhail-Topping 
syndicate for $3,000,000. 
30 U.S. Rangers rescue 513 from Jap 
prison camp in daring Luzon raid. 
U. S. Army breaches Westwall; 
drives last Nazis from Belgium. 
U.S. troops enter Manila. 
5 Trapped Japs fire Manila, busi- 
ness area in flaming ruins. 
Third Army smashes through 
Siegfried Line. 
7 Russians reach outer defenses of 
Berlin. 


12 Big Three at Yalta agree to dis- 
arm Germany forever. 


13 Russians take Budapest after 50- 
day siege. 
19 U. 8. Marines land on Iwo Jima. 


23 Marines raise flag on Mt. Suri- 
bachi. 


24 Egyptian Premier assassinated as 
Egypt declares war on Axis. 


U. S. Ninth Army reaches Rhine 
at Dusseldorf. 


7 Lt. Gen. Courtney H. Hodges’ 
First Army crosses Rhine south of 
Cologne. 


10 B-29’s begin incendiary raids on 
Japan, set great fires in Tokyo. 


16 Iwo Jima, toughest Pacific Island, 
~ ~-falls'to U.S. after 25-day assault. 


Jan. 


, 12 


Mar. 2 


April 


Mey 


26 


28 


30 


1 


il 


23 
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2 Field Marshal Albert Kesselring — 
takes Nazi command in West, re- 
placing Field Marshal Karl R. G. 
von Rundastedt. 

Patton’s Third Army crosses the 
Rhine. 


Russians take Danzig. 


U. S. Tenth Army invades Oki- 
nawa. 

Second Japanese Cabinet falls. 
Ninth Army reaches the Elbe in 
50-mile surge; Russians drive past 
Vienna. 

F. D. Roosevelt, 63, dies of cere- 
bral hemorrhage at Warm Springs, 
Ga., at 3:35 pm. Harry S. Tru- 
man sworn in to succeed him. 


Russians take Vienna, seize 120,- 
000 Nazis. 
Truman, taking office, pledges 
unconditional surrender, interna- 
tional organization for peace as 
his goals. 


Ernie Pyle, 44, killed on Ie Shima. 
Seventh Army takes Nuremberg. 
Russians edge into Berlin. 
Nicholas Murray Butler retires 


after 44 years as president of Co- 
lumbia University. 


United Nations parley opens at 
San Francisco. 

Americans and Russians meet on 
the Elbe. 


Bremen falls to British; Henri 
Philippe Pétain captured at 
French border. 


Benito Mussolini, 61, and mistress 
Clara Petacci killed at Lake Como; 
bodies exhibited in streets of 
Milan next day. 


Russian flag raised over Reichs- 
tag. 


Grand Admiral Karl Doenitz takes 
command in Germany, announc- 
ing-death of Hitler, 56. 


Berlin falls. 


Nazis give up Denmark, Nethers 
lands, North Germany. 


Germany surrenders uncondition- 
ally at 2:41 a.m. (French time). 


Kamikaze attacks on U. S. Carrier — 
Bunker Hill kills 373 off Okinawa. — 


Truman in postwar cabinet shift 
replaces Attorney Gen, Francis 
Biddle with Tom C. Clark, Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Claude EH. 
Wickard with Clinton P. Ander-— 
son, Frances Perkins, Secretary of 
Labor, with Lewis B. Schwellen-— 
bach. 


Churchill dissolves British war 
cabinet; calls election,.,, p 


- Ac 1 Doenitz and aides seized. 
m ‘Heinrich 


a Himmier, 44, commits 
~~ suicide by poison. 
26 Vast Tokyo area—18.6 square 


Ress miles—burned out by double raid 
ms,’ of B-29’s, 

Gov. Thomas E. Dewey names 
anti-discrimination board to com- 
ag bat racial and religious discrim- 
ination in employment. 

Joachim von Ribbentrop, Nazi 
foreign minister, seized in Ham- 
burg, 

Okinawa won by U. S. Tenth 
Army. 

United Nations Charter signed at 
San Francisco, 


Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., resigns 
as Secretary of State to become 
U. S. delegate to United Nations. 
July 2 James F. Byrnes named Secretary 
yi of State. 

4 U. S. surface fleet begins bom- 
bardment of Japan. 


Lights in Britain shine at night 
for first time since Sept. 3, 1939. 


Truman, Churchill, Stalin meet 
at Potsdam for final war confer- 
ence, 


U. S. serves. Japan with uncondi- 
tional surrender ultimatum on 
Potsdam terms. 


Churchill out, Attlee in as British 
election returns show overwhelm- 
ing sweep for Labour party. 
Attlee replaces Churchill at Pots- 
dam conference. 


Army bomber crashes into Em- 
pire State Building in fog; 13 
killed, 26 hurt. 


Potsdam parley agrees on future 
of Germany; reparations, peace 
preliminaries. ; 


6 Hiroshima blasted by atomic 
bomb dropped by U. S. Army Air 
Force. (Trial bomb tested in New 
Mexico, July 16.) 


8 Russia declares war on Japan. 


9 Nagasaki hit by second atomic 
bomb. 4 


Japan submits surrender offer; 
asks Emperor retain sovereignty. 


26 


28 


Aug. 2 


Japan accepts surrender terms; 
war ends. MacArthur to direct oc- 
cupation. 


Pétain guilty of treason; death 
sentence commuted to life im- 
prisonment by Provisional Presi- 
dent Charles de Gaulle. 


_ 27 U.8. Third Fleet enters Japanese 
ss Waters, i : 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


DIED: 


30 MacArthur lands in Japan, 
2 Japanese sign surrender aboar 
battleship Missouri in Tokyo Bay. 


Stalin in victory broadcast claims — 
Kuriles and Sakhalin for Russia. 
11 Gen. Hideki Tojo, wartime p 
mier, shoots himself in futile s 
cide attempt. . 
14 Ford production halts; — 
made idle by wave of supplie 
strikes. P 
Robert P. Patterson, Under Sec-_ 
retary, succeeds Henry L. Stimson 
as Secretary of War. iP ; 
3 Truman suggests world ban atom 
bomb in war; asks federal control 
on atomic development in U.8 
9 Pierre Laval, 62, sentenced to 
as traitor (dies Oct. 15). ia 
Twenty-four Nazi ringleaders in- 
dicted as war criminals. & 
President Truman calls for uni- 
versal military training for | 
youth in peacetime. eet 
Getulio Vargas resigns as Pres 
dent of Brazil after 15-year : 
gime. 3 


6 O’Dwyer elected Mayor of N. x 
Tammany back after 12 years, 


Truman, Attlee, King decide n 
Washington conference that a: om. 
bomb secrets will not be shared 
until United Nations devise firm 
control plan. 


General Motors strike called; 200,- 
000 out next day. - See 


Truman names fact-finding bi 
in General Motors strike, 


Prince Fumimaro Konoye, 
times premier of Japan, col 
suicide rather than face tri 


Truman names Secretary Byrn« 
Stettinius, Senator Tom Connz 

and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt 
gates to the United Nations. 


Gen. George S. Patton, Jr., 60, dies 
of injuries in motor accident. — 
Archbishop Francis J. Spellm 
three others in U. S. among ; 
named Cardinals by Pope. _ 


Big Three agree on Atomic 1 
ergy Commission for United Na 
tions. ; a 


18 


23 


29 


15 


20 
12 


15 


16 
21 


27 


Thomas J. Pendergast, 72, ax 
David Lloyd George, 82, | Me 
Joseph Goebbels, 47, May 
Nazimova, 66, July 13; Franz W 
fel, 54, Aug. 26; John McC 

61, Sept. 16; Jerome Kern, 60 
11; Robert Benchley, 56, Nov 
Theodore Dreiser, 74,: Dec. 8 
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The first full year of peace. 
1946 Peace? Labor fought capital in 
a the U. S. as never before—four 
and a half million men were involved in 
strikes. Congress and President Truman 
fought over price contrcls. Results: prices 
zoomed. You could pay $2.75 for one ham- 
burger at a restaurant, or $17.50 for one 
shirt. Peace? You should have heard what 
the Republicans called the Democrats. The 
Republicans won Congress. Peace? Inter- 
minable wrangling among the Big Four 
victors. Finally they grudgingly agreed on 
compromise peace treaties, but only for 
the small-fry enemies, not for Germany or 
Japan. And the shaky walls of the young 
United Nations edifice were almost knocked 
down by the quarrels between Russia and 
the Western nations. A total of 11,000 di- 
vorces was granted in Reno—an all-time 
record. The U. S. nonfiction best seller was 
Peace of Mind. 
Jan. 3 William Joyce (“Lord Haw Haw” 
on German radio) is hanged in 
London as traitor. 


Ce 


American occupation troops hold 
mass demonstrations saying they 
“wanna go home”; demonstrations 
spread to India, Korea, Japan, 
Philippines, France, Germany. 


U. S. Army hits the moon with 
radar impulses. 


General Assembly of the United 
Nations meets first time in Lon- 


10 


don. 

15 200,000 CIO electrical workers 
strike. 

17 United Nations Security Council 


meets for the first time in London. 


20 General Charles de Gaulle resigns 


as President of France. 
750,000 steel workers strike. 


Truman warns of inflation and 
subsequent depression. 


21 


24 U. N. General Assembly creates 


Atomic Energy Commission. 


John L. Lewis and his United 
Mine Workers rejoin American 
Federation of Labor, which they 
had bolted in 1936. 


State Department accuses Argen- 
tina of helping Nazis plot con- 
quest in South America. 


Ickes, Secretary of the Interior for 
thirteen years, resigns. 


Argentina elects Perén President. 


England, France and U. 8. publish 
documents showing Franco's col- 
laboration with Axis, and call on 
the Spanish people for “peaceful 
withdrawal” of Franco, 


25 


12 


Mar. 4 


6 


April 1 


June 


July 


29 


1 


29 


15 


17 
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Japan publishes draft of new con-_ 
stitution abolishing army, navy, 
air forces forever, making war un- 
constitutional. 


400,000 UMW soft-coal miners be- 
gin nationwide strike. 


Firing squad executes Lt. Gen. 
Masaharu Homma, who ordered 
Bataan Death March. 


League of Nations meets for last 
time in Geneva; puts itself out of 
existence (Apr. 18). 


Council of Foreign Ministers 
(Byrnes, Bevin, Molotov and Bi- 
dault) meets in Paris to draw up 
peace treaties for Italy, Rumania, 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Finland. 


U. S. proposes treaty with Eng- 
land, Russia and France to keep 
Germany disarmed twenty-five 
years. 


King Victor Emmanuel III ab- 
dicates, hoping Italy’s monarchy 
can be saved by his son, Humbert, 
who takes throne. 


Truman seizes railroads in face of 
strike threat. 


Italy votes to abolish monarchy. 


Twenty-eight Japanese war lead- 
ers go on trial in Tokyo. 


John Wesley Snyder named Secre- 
tary of Treasury; Fred M, Vinson, 
Chief Justice. 


Truman vetoes Case Bill restrict- 
ing strikes. 


Truman vetoes price control bill, 
letting OPA expire; but he hopes 
Congress will extend the present 
law. Congress does not; OPA ex- 
pires. 

British arrest 2,718 Jews in Pales- 
tine, trying to round up terrorists. 


Army superfortress drops atom — 
bomb in first test at Bikini Atoll; 
5 ships sunk, 9 heavily damaged. 


U. S. grants Philippines inde- 
pendence. 
Mobs kill 36 Jews in pogrom in 
Kielce, Pol. . : 


Congress approves $3,750,000,000 — 
loan to England. 


Yugoslavia condemns General Mi- 
khailovié to be shot. 


Isolationist Senator Burton K. 
Wheeler beaten for Democratic 
renomination in Montana afte 
twenty-four years in Senate, 


\ 


eee herr ye ™ Pipa. 

Se to nb is tested at 

i x sikini, exploded under water; 
oe battleship, aircraft carrier and 


26 Congress puts U. S. atom control 

3 in hands of civilian board. 

29 Twenty-one nations assemble in 
Paris to discuss peace treaties 
with Italy, Bulgaria, Rumania, 
Hungary and Finland. Treaties 
had been prepared by Big Four 
Council of Foreign Ministers, with 
some points still in dispute. 
England accepts American pro- 
‘posal for economic co-operation 
‘between their German occupation 
zones. 


‘Aug. 13 Russia reveals it has demanded 
-from Turkey a share in the mili- 
tary control of the Dardanelles. 


14 La Follette dynasty in Wisconsin 
is overthrown when Republicans 
fail to renominate Sen. Robert M. 
. La Follette, Jr. 


21 U.S. gives Yugoslavia 48 hours to 
free occupants of U. S. planes 
forced down over Yugoslavia. 


22 Yugoslavia frees 7 Americans held 
since Aug. 9. 


Sept. 1 Greece votes to bring back King 
George II. : 
2 First all-Indian government in- 
augurated; Jawaharlal Nehru 
heads cabinet. 


8 Nine-year-old King Simeon II of 
Bulgaria loses his throne as na- 
tion votes to abolish monarchy. 


20 Truman fires Henry Wallace from 
the Cabinet. 


24 Stalin says he sees no real danger 
_ of war with U.S. and Britain. 


Oct. 1 Twelve top Nazis sentenced to die 

: by Nuremberg tribunal; seven 
sent to prison; three acquitted. 
Truculent Turtle, Navy plane, sets 
nonstop distance record, flying 
11,236 miles from Perth, Australia, 
to Columbus, Ohio, in 55 hours, 
15 minutes. 


12, Henry Wallace becomes editor of 
New Republic, 


13 France adopts a new constitution, 
by narrow margin of 1,000,000 
votes, despite De Gaulle’s oppo- 
sition. 


15 Paris Peace Conference adjourns; 

AB disputed points will go back to 

- Council of Foreign Ministers for 
final decision. 

4 _ Goering, 53, kills himself with cy- 

hn saghbide of potassium a few hours 


before 


cuted at Nuremberg. 


22 German Social Democratic party 
protests deportation of Germar 
workers to Soviet Union. _ ‘ 

Nov. 4 British disclose that Hindu-Mos 
lem riots in India have cost 5,018 — 
lives in the last four months. — 

5 Republican landslide overturns 
Democratic control of Senate 
House. 


6 U.S. proposes to put Japanese a= 
cific islands under United Nat 
trusteeship. ws ae 

9 Truman ends all price and wage 
controls, except on rents, sugar 
and rice, he 

15 Dutch end 15-month strife in 
Java by tentatively recognizii 4 
Indonesian Republic. ae 

21 National strike of UMW soft-coz 


ten other Nazis are exe 


miners begins. 


Dec. 1 Miguel Aleman sworn in as Presi- 
dent of Mexico. 6 


2 James C. Petrillo, charged with 
violation of Lea Act, is acquitted 
by Federal judge in Chicago. 

3 O. Max Gardner named Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain, — eae 


4 Judge Goldsborough fines John 
L. Lewis $10,000 and UMW $3,500,- 
000 for not calling off coal strike 
(UMW fine reduced to $700,000 by 

Supreme Court, Mar. 6, 1947) ee 

6 Dr. Julian Huxley elected direc . 


tor-general of UNESCO. BS 

7 Worst disaster of the year in U. S, 
—pre-dawn fire sweeps Winecot 
Hotel in Atlanta, Ga., killing 

14 U. N. accepts Rockefeller gift o: 
permanent headquarters site in 
midtown New York City. 

19 U. N. Assembly unanimously 
resolution for general disarn 
ment. 


30 U. N. Atomic Energy Com n: 
accepts U. S. atom control 
10 to 0, Russia and Poland 


staining. 


‘ 


Slim Summerville, 51, Jan. 

Harry Hopkins, 55, Jan. 29; 
Phillips Oppenheim, 80, Feb 
George Arliss, 77, Feb. 5; Bootk 
Tarkington, 76, May 19; 
Johnson, 68, June 10; Wil 
Hart, 73, June 23; Gertrude Stei 
72, July 27; Tony Lazzeri, 4 P: 

7; H. G. Wells, 79, Aug. 1 
Joachim von Ribbentrop, 53 
16; James J. Walker, 65, Nov. 
Damon Runyon, 62, Dec. 10; 

ter Johnson, 59, Dec. 10 
Talmadge, 62, eC. 
Fields, 66, Dec. 25. ‘Bi 


DIED: 
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The United States grew tired 
194 Vi of seeing small nations sucked 

into the Soviet orbit, so the 
Truman Doctrine was born to bolster 
Greece and Turkey against Communism. 
But this wasn’t enough, By summer the 
Marshall Plan was born—a vast, four-year 
project by which the United States would 
pour out billions to put sixteen democra- 
cies of Western Europe back on their feet 
economically. Here at home we were har- 
assed by the high cost of living. Eggs: $1 
a dozen; butter and steak: $1 a pound. In- 
come tax: still at war peak, and Truman 
vetoed cuts passed by Republican Congress. 
To top it all, Paris fashion designers told 
women to throw away their dresses and get 
the long-skirt New Look; meekly, they did. 
dan. 1 England nationalizes 

mines. 


U.S. transfers control of domestic 
atomic energy development from 
Army to civilian commission. 


6 Lt. Gen. Lucius D. Clay appointed 
commander of U. S. forces in 
European theater; Lt. Gen. Geof- 
frey Keyes named chief of U. S. 
occupation forces in Austria. 


% Secretary of State Byrnes resigns; 
Gen. George Marshall succeeds 
him. 


Vincent Auriol elected first Presi- 
dent of Fourth French Republic. 


Paul Ramadier, Socialist, named 
first Premier of new French con- 
stitutional government. 


Grace Moore, 45, American opera 
star, and Prince Gustavus Adol- 
phus of Sweden killed with 20 
others-in crash of Dutch plane at 
Copenhagen. 


Boleslaw Bierut elected President 
of Poland. 


Peace treaties for Italy, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Hungary and Finland 
are signed in Paris. 


all coal 


1% 


26 


Feb. 5 


10 


13 Security Council votes 10-0, 
U.S.S.R. abstaining, to set up new 
Commission on Conventional Ar- 


maments. 


British capture 22nd shipload of 
Jewish refugees trying to smuggle 
themselves into Palestine; deport 
them to Cyprus. 


Britain announces she will with- 
draw from India by June, 1948, 
Tegardless of whether India has 
established government by then. 


Lewis W. Douglas named U. 8S. 
Ambassador to Britain. 


France and England - announce 
50-year treaty of alliance; to be 
signed Mar, 4. 


17 


20 


26 


28 


Mar. 2 


10 


12 


31 


April 1 


14 


Information Please peice. 


Chinese Executive Yuan an- 4 
nounces resignation of Premier 
T. V. Soong. 


Russia rejects U. S. plan for con- 
trol of atomic energy by U.N. 


Supreme Court finds John L. 
Lewis guilty of contempt for fail- 
ing to call off coal strike in No- _ 
vember. 


Big Four Council of Foreign Min- 
isters begins Moscow meeting to 
draw up peace treaties for Italy 
and Germany. 


Truman asks Congress for $400 
million to save Greece and Turkey 
from Communist expansionism. 


Draft law expires; many war-time 
controls go off. Sugar rationing 
stays. 


King George II of Greece dies of 
heart attack; his brother takes 
throne as Paul I. 

Security Council approves U. S. 
trusteeship of former Japanese- 
mandated Pacific islands. 


Senate confirms, 50-31, nomina- 
tion of David E. Lilienthal and 
4 other members of U. S. Atomic 
Energy Commission after 10-week 
fight. 


General Motors settles wage dis- 
pute with United Electrical Work- 
ers (CIO) with 15-cent-an-hour 
wage increase setting pattern for 
industries. 


16-18 Nitrate ship Grandcamp blows 


May 4 


15 


21 


23 


26 


June 5 


11 


up at Texas City, Tex.; more than 
500 killed; $50 million damage. 


Socialist Premier Paul Ramadier 
ejects Communists from French 
Cabinet. 


U. N. General Assembly ends first 
special. session after voting, 46-7, 
for ll-nation inquiry committee 
on Palestine. 


All 28 defendants in South Caro- 
lina mass lynching trial ac- 
quitted, despite statements con- 
fessing participation. 


U. N. Balkan Inquiry Commission 

finds Yugoslavia, Bulgaria and © 
Albania blameworthy for aiding ~ 
Greek guerrilla forces waging civil — 
war. ; 


Revolution in Nicaragua; Gen. 
Anastasio Somoza seizes power. _ 


Marshall says U. S. may have to 
spend billions to put Europe on 
its feet economically (Marshall 
Plan). 4 


U. S. ends sugar rationing, 1 
of wartime controls. yi. p 


= ics f 5 — 

16 nan vetoes income tax reduc- 

_ tion bill; House upholds veto next 
day. : 


23 Senate enacts Taft-Hartley Bill 
curbing labor unions over Tru- 
man veto. 


27 Foreign Ministers of Britain, 
U.S.S.R. and France meet -in 
Paris to discuss Marshall Plan. 


July 6 Generalissimo Franco holds pleb- 
iscite in Spain to ratify his dic- 
tatorship; wins by large margin. 

8 Coal strike averted as United 

' Mine Workers win biggest pay 
boost in history—4434 cents an 
hour. 


12 Paris conference on Marshall Plan 
to reconstruct Europe opens with 
16 nations attending and 8 na- 
tions boycotting (at behest of 
Russia). 

20 Dutch troops launch offensive in 
Java against native Indonesian 
Republic. 


25 Congress passes bill to merge U.S. 
armed forces under single Secre- 
tary of Defense; Truman signs 
next day. 


Aug. 1U. N. Security Council orders 
Dutch and Indonesians to cease 
hostilities in Java. 


10 William P. Odom filies alone 
around world in fastest time ever 
—19,645 mi. in 73 hr., 5 min., 11 
sec. 

11 Construction of first peacetime 
atomic-energy pile begins at 
Brookhayen, L. I., nuclear re- 
search center. 


15 Freedom comes to India, split 
into two states—India (mostly 
Hindu) and Pakistan (mostly 
Moslem). 


19 Two Soviet vetoes kill Security 
Council effort to resolve Balkan 
crisis involving Greece, Bulgaria, 
Yugoslavia and Albania, 


27 England cuts meat ration to 20 
cents a person a week to keep 
from bankruptcy; bans all pleas- 
ure motoring after Oct. 1. 


Sept. 2 19 American nations sign treaty 

of Rio de Janeiro, promising to 
help each other put down ag- 
gression. 


11 Food prices in U. S. reach new 
record high levels. 


Peace treaties for Italy, Rumania, 
Hungary, Bulgaria and Finland 
_ go into effect at midnight. 


Second annual session of U. N. 
General Assembly opens at Flush- 
ing Meadow Park, New York City. 


DIED: Al Capone, 48, Jan, 25; C 


18 Deputy Foreign Minister Vishin- — 
Sky of Russia accuses U. 8. of 
instigating propaganda for third 
world war; asks U. N. to stop us. 

22 16 European nations complete in 
Paris their report on Marshall 
Plan; say Europe will need $15.81 
billion in credits from U. S. in 
next 4 years. ay 


27 Sen. J. Howard McGrath becomes — 
chairman of Democratic National — 
Committee, replacing Robert 
Hannegan. * 


5 Moscow announces formation 
new Communist international or- 
ganization, “Cominform,” aimed 


days, eggless and poultryless 
Thursdays to save grain for Eu- 
rope. a 
9 U.S. reveals pilotless rocket plane 
attained speed of 1,500 mi, an 
hour. woes 
28 Congressional inquiry into Co 
munism in Hollywood cites 
screen writers for contempt f 
failing to say whether they are or 
ever were Communists. ’ 


- ® Howard Hughes flies world’s big- 


gest plane, built for 500 passen- 
gers, ; we 


3 Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, leader of 
Poland’s Peasant party, which 
opposed Communist domination, 
arrives in England by plane to 
avoid being “killed like a sheep,” 


5 U. N. Assembly approves send 
commission to Korea to set yi 
free government; Russia bo 
cotts it. f : 


17 Truman asks for power to re i 
vive price controls and rationi1 
if necessary, + f 


20 Princess Elizabeth of England 
married to Lt. Philip Mount 
batten. ; 


29 U. N. Assembly approves parti- 
tioning of Palestine. 2 


Moore, 45, Jan. 26; Adm. Marc | 
Mitscher, 60, Feb. 8; John 
Evers, 65, Mar. 28; Henry F 
83, Apr. 7; Benny Leonar 
Apr. 18; Christian X of Denma 
76, Apr. 20; Lewis E. Lawes, 
Apr, 23; Louise Homer, 76, 
6; Hal Chase, 64, May 18; Ji 
Lunceford, 45, July 13; The 
G. Bilbo, 69, Aug. 21; Fiorello 
LaGuardia, 64, Sept, 20; 
Carey, 69, Sept. 21; Dudley Dig 
' 68, Oct, 24; Ernst Lubitsch 
Nov. 30. - \ gage 
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672 
A year of the jitters. The world 
194 8 shuddered when Soviet Russia 

gobbled up Czechoslovakia. The 
world was on tenterhcoks when Russia 
blockaded the sectors of Berlin occupied 
by the U. S., Great Britain and France. 
What day would World War III break out? 
Whittaker Chambers opened a pumpkin, 
and out popped State Department secrets 
allegedly stolen for the Communists. The 
U. S. began rearming, drafting its youths 
into the Army. But we took time out on 
November 3 to give a great roar of laugh- 
ter. Poor Harry Truman, shunned by many 
of his own Democrats, consigned to ob- 
livion %y all the pollsters and political 
pundits—poor Harry was just about the 
only man who thought he could be re- 
elected President—and he was right! Best- 
selling books of the year were: Serual Be- 
havior in the Human Male, which indicated 
that American males don’t behave too well, 
and How to Stop Worrying and Start Liv- 
ng, the profits from which certainly must 
have eased any worries Dale Carnegie may 
have had. 


Jan. 1 Britain nationalizes railways. 

2 India appeals to U. N. to stop 
“aggression”? by Moslem Pakistan. 

5 U. N. Little Assembly meets for 
first time; boycotted by Russia, 
Poland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslo- 
vakia, the Ukraine and Byelo- 
russia. 

6 France enacts forced 

combat inflation. 

Truman budget submitted: $39,- 


loan to 


12 


668,993,983 for fiscal year ending ' 


June 30, 1949—$2 billion increase 
over 1948 budget. 

U. S. Supreme Court orders Okla- 
homa to provide legal education 
for Negro girl. 

Truman economic report warns 
of recession unless inflation is 
halted. 

Dutch sign truce with Indonesian 
Republic in Java, retaining rich 
oil and rubber areas. 

Longest U. S. cold wave in 12 
winters shuts schools and fac- 
tories for lack of fuel oil. 

Gandhi is assassinated by Hindu 
fanatic who wanted war against 
Moslem Pakistan. 


Britain freezes wages to curb in- 
flation. 

Hamon de Valera ousted as Prime 
Minister of Ireland after 16 years; 
John A. Costello elected. 

5 Southern governors, angry at 
Truman civil-rights program to 
aid Negroes, say “South is no 
longer ‘in the bag’ for Demo- 
cratic party.” 

Communists seize power in Czech- 
oslovakia; President Eduard Benes 
yields, 


14 


17 


28 


Feb. 4 
18 


23 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May 


29 


10 


17 


24 
30 


13 


Navy FUJI, jet fighter plane, sets 
new speed record, fiying 950 mi. 
from Seattle to Los Angeles in 1 
hr., 58 min., 7 sec. 


Snowfall in New York City 
reaches total of 58.4 in., setting 
record since winter of 1892-93. 
Western Allies agree on interna- 
tional control of Germany’s Ruhr. 
Jan Masaryk, 61, Foreign Minister 
of Czechoslovakia, plunges to 
death; Czech Communists say it 
was suicide, 

Truman asks Congress to revive 
draft to forestall Russian aggres- 
sion. 

5 nations (Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Netherlands, Luxemburg) 
sign 50-year treaty of alliance. 
Congress passes bill to cut in- 
come taxes by $4.8 billion. 
Ninth International Conference 
of American States opens in Bo- 
gota, Colombia. 

Russia imposes rigid controls on 
British, French and American 
traffic between Berlin and western 
zones; Western Allies halt their 
trains rather than submit. 


Congress passes global aid bill of 
$6.098 billion, including European 
Recovery Program. 

Stassen wins Nebraska primary 
over Dewey and other Republi- 
cans. 


18-19 Communists beaten in Italian 


19 


20 


28 


14 


16 
17 


25 


elections, winning only 31 per 
cent of vote. Christian Demo- 
cratic party wins 49 per cent. 
Federal District Court convicts 
John Howard Lawson, film writer, 
of contempt of Congress for fail- 
ing to say whether or not he was 
a Communist. 

Federal court fines John L. Lewis 
$20,000 and United Mine Workers 
$1,400,000 for criminal contempt 
in failing for one week to obey 
court order to call off strike. 
Assailant wounds Walter P. Reu- 
ther, President of United Auto- 
mobile Workers, by firing through 
kitchen window. 

Marshall Field III sells controlling 
interest in his New York news- 
paper PM to Bartley C. Crum and 
Joseph Barnes. 


British end mandate over Pales- 
tine; Jews proclaim new nation 
of Israel. 

Arab armies invade Palestine from 
both north and south. 

U. N. gives up attempt at inter- 
national control of atomic power 
because of Russian opposition to 
majority views. 

General Motors grants 1l-cent 
hourly wage increase to UAW; | % 


costs. 


World’s largest telescope, 200-in. 
mirror, is dedicated on Palomar 
; Mountain, Calif. i 
_ 7 Eduard Bene resigns as President 
of Czechoslovakia rather than 
sign new Communist constitu- 
tion. 
9 Truman says 80th Congress is 
worst in U. S. history. 
Palestine war ceases for 4 weeks 
under U.N. truce. 
Britain and France agree to set 
up separate state of West Ger- 
many under Western Allies’ con- 
= trol. 
ie 19 Russia stops all rail and road 
c traffic between Berlin and western 
German occupation zones; Ameri- 
cans, British and French isolated 
in city. 
Thomas E. Dewey nominated by 
Republicans at Philadelphia for 
President; Earl Warren nominated 
for Vice President next day. 
Communist Information Bureau 
'(Cominform) denounces Marshal 
Tito, Yugoslav Premier. 


1 Russians withdraw from Allied 
Kommandatura, 4-power govern- 
ment of Berlin. 

5 Britain adopts National Health 

Service Act providing free medi- 

cal service for everybody who re- 

quests it. 

Truman and Alben W. Barkley 

nominated by Democrats for Pres- 

ident and Vice President. 

U. S. Steel abandons fight against 

inflation; raises wages 13 cents 

an hour and boosts prices. 

Southern Democrats from 13 

states nominate Gov. J. Strom 

; Thurmond of S. C. for President, 

a and Gov. Fielding L. Wright of 

3 Miss. for Vice President. 

Arabs and Jews obey U. N. order 

to cease fire in Palestine under 

threat of penalties. 

U. 8. indicts 12 Communist party 

leaders on charges of advocating 

overthrow of U. S. government. 


24 


28 


ee 


16 


it. ae ee ee ee 


17 


18 


4 20 


; 24 Progressive party nominates 
k Henry Wallace and Glen H. Tay- 
Z lor for President and Vice Presi- 
: dent. 
F- 31 New York International Airport 
: at Idlewild, Queens, dedicated; 
; largest commercial airport in 

7 world. 


2 Senate filibuster kills bill to abol- 
ish poll tax in Southern states. 
3 Whittaker Chambers, former 
Communist, says Communists 
_ Maneuvered themselves into key 
_ U. 8. government posts before 
t's war. 


€ up or down accord- 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Nov. 


Dec. 


DIED: 


12 Mrs. Oksana Kasenkina, Russian 
teacher, jumps out of Soviet con-— 
sulate in New York; says later she _ 
was “prisoner” there. ee Pe: = 
6 Queen Wilhelmina of the Nether-_ 
lands abdicates after Teigning 50° 
years; Juliana becomes Queen. a 
U. S. sues to split “Big Four’ 
meat packers into 14 independent 
companies. apoe 
Count Bernadotte, U. N. mediator 
in Palestine, slain in Jerusalem. — 
U. S. discloses jet-plane spe 
approaching 900 mi. an hour, 
U. S., Britain and France a 
U. N. to consider Berlin crisis as 
“threat to peace.” 
9 Winston Churchill 


: 
i 


Russia now, before it gets ato 
bomb. 


One-week renewal of Palesti: 


control of Negeb from Egyptians. 
5 Russia vetoes U. N. plea to lif 
Soviet blockade of Western Berlin 
5 European Western Union na- 
tions ask U. S. and Canada to jo 
in North Atlantic military alli- 
ance. Se 
First shipload of 813 DP’s arrive 
in New York. Brg 
1 Chinese Communists capture — 
Mukden, giving them control « 
Manchuria. “ene 
* Harry S. Truman and Alben W. 
Barkley elected; Democrats con- — 
trol both houses of Congress, 
8 Rep. J. Parnell Thomas (N. 
indicted on charges of conspir 
to defraud government by sal 
kick-backs. ti 
Tojo and 6 other Japanese wal 
leaders sentenced to hang. _ 
Princess Elizabeth gives birth 
7 lb. 6 oz. son, who may som 
be King of England, >. 9/73 
6 Whittaker Chambers says Alge 
Hiss supplied data for Commu 
spies. am 
Dutch troops seize Jogjak 
capital of Indonesian Repub 
Hideki Tojo and 6 other Japa 
war leaders hanged in Tokyo. 
Ermanno Wolf-Ferrari, 72, 
21; Herb. Pennock, 53, Jax 
Orville Wright, 76, Jan. 30; | 
Mantle, 74, Feb. 9; Sergei 
stein, 49, Feb. 10; Dame — 
Whitty, 82, May 29; Gen. John 
Pershing, 87, July 15; David 
Griffith, 73, July 23; Babe 
58, Aug. 16; Charles E. H 
86, Aug. 27; Charles A. Be 
Sept. 1; Eduard BeneS, 6 
38; Mohammed Ali Jinnah, — 
Sept. 11; Rupert D’Oyly Cz 
Sept. 12; Emil Ludwig, 67, 
17; Franz Lehar, 78, Oct. 24 


Pied 


30 


12 


14 


oy 
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: ¢ Having chewed $148 million 
194 9 worth of gum during 1948, the 
ee people of our great republic 
started off 1949 by seeking something for 
nothing in two ways: (1) by annexing the 
millions of dollars handed out free by 
radio give-away shows, and (2) by plung- 
ing into a craze called Pyramid Clubs. 
In the eyes of some, the biggest news of 
the year was that red-headed Rita Hay- 
- worth, of Hollywood, was married in May 
to Prince Aly Khan, heir to one of the 
world’s largest fortunes. By summer, how- 
‘ever, we had plunged into a full-blown 
Red scare: Communists in the schools, 
_maybe—and Alger Hiss in the State De- 
partment. President Truman called it 
_ hysteria. And then in early autumn the 
President made a momentous 14-word an- 
- nouncement that changed the whole world 
picture: “We have evidence that within 
recent weeks an atomic explosion occurred 
in the U.S.S.R.” We shivered at the 
thought that Russia had the atom bomb 3 
years earlier than expected. 


1 India and Pakistan end war over 
Kashmir, accepting U. N. truce 
plan for plebiscite. 

7 Sec. of State Marshall resigns; 

Dean Acheson appointed. 

Truman presents $41,858,000,000 

budget for 1950 fiscal year; 34% 

is for defense. 

Truman and Barkley take oath of 

Office as President and Vice Presi- 

' dent. . 

Chiang Kai-shek retires from 

presidency of China. 

Israel holds first elections; David 

Ben-Gurion’s moderate Socialist 

party wins. 

The (N. Y.) Star, formerly news- 

paper PM, ceases publication; out 

of funds. 

7 Canton becomes temporary capi- 

tal of China as Communists men- 

_ ace Nanking. 

8 Hungary sentences Josef Cardinal 

_ Mindszenty to life imprisonment 

' for treason. 

' New 6-jet Boeing B-47 bomber 

crosses U. S. in 3 hr., 46 min. at 

_ average speed of 607 mph. 

9 Robert Mitchum and Lila Leeds, 
both of the movies, sentenced to 
60 days in jail for marijuana 

party. 

Dr. Chaim Weizmann elected first 

President of Israel by Assembly. 

Russia deports Anna Louise 

Strong, American writer, as spy. 

1 Joé Louis retires as undefeated 
heavyweight boxing champion. 

2 Air Force B-50 Superfortress, 

Lucky Lady II, lands at Fort 

Worth, Tex., after circling globe 

nonstop—23,452 mi. in 94 hr. 1 


ms) bf i min, Was refueled in air 4 times. 


8 


‘10 
24 


29 


April 2 


May 5 


22 


27 
29 


June 1 


13° 


at order of Lewis. 


ee, “Infor 


William P. Odum ‘pets 
tance record for light land pla 
flying 5,300 mi. nonstop from 
nolulu to Teterboro, N. J., in : 
hr. 
Bulgaria sentences 4 Protest 
clergymen to life imprisonment as 
spies for U. S. 
Mildred E. Gillars (“Axis Sati") 
found guilty of treason. 

House, by 1 vote, kills bill to pen: 
sion veterans of 65 at $90 | 
month. 

Cultural and Scientific Confer 
ence for World Peace opens in 
New York as pickets shout and 
pray against communism. 
Largest bank theft in New Yor 
City history: $883,660 missin; 
along with assistant branch m 
ager of National City Bank. 
Lights go on full in Britain, f 
first time in 10 years, as electricity : 
becomes plentiful. : 
Israel and Jordan sign armistice i 
ending Palestine war. ; 
12 nations sign North Atlanti 
defense treaty. 
Earthquake Kills 8 in Washingto 
state; does $15-million dama 
there and in Oregon. a 
Last Nuremberg war-crimes trial 
by American military tribun 
sends 19 high Nazis to prison. 
Erie becomes free republic of Ire. 
land, cutting last tie with Britai: 
U. S. Navy ordered to halt con- 
struction of 65,000-ton super- 
carrier after keel is laid; Sec. of 
Navy Sullivan resigns (April 26) 
in protest. 
Chinese 
Nanking. 
First big strike in Ford plants 
since 1941 ties up production. 
West Germans, at Bonn, approve 
constitution for federal republic 
Frank Hague’s political machine 
in Jersey City, N. J., beaten aj 
polls after 32-year rule. 
U. N. admits Israel as 59th mem- 
ber. 
Russia lifts land blockade of West 
Berlin; Western Allies lift their 
counterblockade, 
James V. Forrestal, 5'7, former Sec. 
of Defense, leaps to death from 
16th floor of Bethesda see 
Naval Hospital. 
Rita Hayworth is married 
Prince Aly Khan in Vallauris, Fr 
Longest Ford strike settled by 
agreement to arbitrate, 
Czechoslovakia takes over contre df 
of Catholic Church, 

Coal miners quit work for lsy 
“stabilization period of — 


Communists capture 


journs without agreement on uni- 
_ fying Germany. | 

Liberal party, headed by Prime 
Minister Louis St. Laurent, wins 
Canadian elections, - 


Senate defeats Truman’s drive to 
have Taft-Hartley Law repealed. 
Judith Coplon, former Depart- 
ment of Justice worker, convicted 
as spy. 

Alger Hiss perjury trial ends in 
hung jury: 8 for conviction, 4 for 
acquittal. 


-13 American news correspondents 
are among 45 killed in crash of 
4 Dutch plane at Bombay, India. 
e 13 Pope Pius XII decrees excommu- 
= nication for all Catholics who are 
aggressive Communists. 


= 21 Senate ratifies North . Atlantic 

Treaty without reservations by 
vote of 82-13. 

23 Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt denies 

72 Cardinal Spellman’s charge that 


she has “record of anti-Catholi- 
E cism.” 


e Aug. 2 Congress passes bill to tighten 

34 unification of armed forces. 

5 State Department White Paper 

abandons hope of saving China 
pe from communism. 

: 8 12-nation Council of Europe holds 
first meeting in Strasbourg, Fr., to 
promote European unity. 

14 West German republic elects first 
Bundestag; conservatives win over 
Socialists. 

16 Otis Barton sets record by de- 
scending 4,500 ft. into Pacific off 
Santa Cruz island, Calif., in “ben- 
thoscope.” 

18 Give-away radio shows banned by 
FCC after Oct. 1. 


Sept. 8 U. S. grants $20-million loan to 


py’ a 
oe’ 


Pag per Matt ee 
Pe Sea Fae tae 


Tito to help Yugoslavia avoid 


Russian domination. 
12 West German republic elects 
Theodor Heuss first President. 
15 Konrad Adenauer elected Chan- 
cellor of West Germany. 
ch | 18 Britain devalues pound sterling 
| from $4.03 to $2.80. 


; 22-month strike of Chicago news- 
ce ;* paper printers ends with printers 
; gaining very little. 


21 Chinese Communists proclaim 
People’s Republic of China, set- 
ting up government at Peiping. 


23 Truman discloses that atomic ex- 
‘ - plosion took place recently in 
 US.S.R., meaning Russians have 
_ &-bomb secret, 


¥ 


9 Council of Foreign Ministers ac- 


“Tokyo Rose” (Mrs. Iva Ikuko — 
Toguri D’Aquino) found guilty of 
treason for wartime _ broadcasts 
from Japan. ; 


Oct. 1 Nation-wide steel strike begins: — 
issue is whether workers should © 
pay part of pension costs. ; 


5 Henri Queuille resigns in France 
after 1 year, 25 days as Premier. 
11 Democratic Republican Govern- — 
ment of East Germany elec : 
Wilhelm Pieck, number-one Com- 
munist, as first President. 


12 Joint Congressional Committee 
clears Atomic Energy Commission 
of charges of “incredible mism 
agement.” 


14 11 top U. S, Communists found 
guilty of conspiring to advocate 
violent overthrow of U. S. govel 
ment. an 


i5 Chinese Communists capture — 
Canton; Nationalist government — 
flies to Chungking. 


16 Greek rebels announce end 
civil war, 4 


24 Cornerstone laid for U. N. head- 
quarters in New York City. 


Nov. 8 Democratic sweep in New Yor 
state elects Herbert H. Lehman to 
U. S. Senate by nearly 200,000 
votes over John Foster Dull 
Mayor William O’Dwyer re-elect 
in New York City. : 


11 Steel strike ends with union vic 

tory: $100-a-month company. 
paid pensions promised to worke! 
65 with 25-year service; also soci: 


insurance, ; 
‘18 Vice President Barkley is marr 


to Mrs. Carleton S. Hadley in 
Louis, Mo. : 


23 David Lilienthal resigns as ck 
man of Atomic Energy C 


sion. thm 
30 Chinese Communists ca 
Chungking. ae 


Sir Malcolm Campbell, 63, 
Willie Howard, 65, Jan. 12; Wall: 
Beery, 60, Apr. 15; Dr. Stephen 
Wise, 75, Apr. 19; Maurice Ma 
linck, 86, May 6; James Tr 
Adams, 70, May 18; Robert L, Ri 
ley, 55, May 27; Sigrid Undset, 6 
June 10; Frank Murphy, 59, Ju 
19; Margaret Mitchell, 49, Aug. 
José C, Orozco, 65, Sept. 7; 
ard Strauss, 85, Sept. 8; W: 
Rutledge, 55, Sept. 10; Fran 
Morgan, 59, Sept. 18; Richard Di: 
54, Sept. 20; Edward R. Stettiniu: 
Jr,, 49, Oct. 31; Marcel Cerdan, 
Oct. 28; Bill Robinson, 71, | 
25, = ee 


DIED: 


, HOUGH man succeeded in making pow- 
Be ecoa flight only 45 years ago, his dreams 
of flying go back to mythology. 

_ The principle of jet propulsion, for ex- 
ample, was understood and put into design 
form some 2,000 years ago by Hero, an 
Alexandrian philosopher. And as far back 
aS A.D. 1232 Genghis Khan’s son, Ogdai, 
used rockets as a “secret weapon” in an 
attack on the Tartar city of Kaifeng. In 
1480, Leonardo da Vinci drew sketches for 
what we now call helicopters. 

_ Man’s first aeronautical successes came 
n balloons. 

2—First balloon flight. Jacques and Jo- 
seph Montgolfier of Annonay, Fr., sent 
p a small smoke-filled balloon about 
mid-November. 


83—First hydrogen-filled balloon flight. 
acques A. C. Charles, Paris physicist, 
upervised construction by A. J. and M. 
_N. Robert of a 13-ft. diameter balloon 
: which was filled with hydrogen. It got up 

_ to about 3,000 ft. and traveled about 16 
mi in a 45-min. flight (Aug. 27). 
[783—First human balloon flights. A 
nchman, Jean Pilatre de Rozier, made 
he first captive balloon ascension (Oct. 
5). With the Marquis d’Arlandes, 
ilatre de Rozier made the first free 
flight, reaching a peak altitude of about 
00 ft., and traveling about 5144 mi. in 
20 min. (Nov. 21). 


184—First powered balloon. Gen. Jean 
‘Baptiste Marie Meusnier developed the 
first propeller-driven and elliptically- 
hhaped balloon—the crew cranking three 
ropellers on a common shaft to give 
the craft a speed of about 3 mi. per hr. 


-1784—First woman to fly. Mme. Thible, a 
- rrench opera singer (June 4). 


—First balloon flight in America. Jean 
rre Blanchard, a French pilot, made 
rom. Philadelphia to near Woodbury, 
icester Co., N. J., in a little over 
min. (Jan. 9). 


4—First military use of the balloon. 
¥ Marie Coutelle, using a balloon 
lt for the French Army, made two 4 
observation ascents. The military 
ue of the ascents seems to have been 
damage to the enemy’s morale. 


179 —First parachute jump. André-Jacques 
-Garnerin dropped from about 6,500 ft. 
over Monceau Park in Paris in a 23-ft. 
diameter ‘chute made of white canvas 
_ with a basket attached (Oct. 22), 
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Famous Firsts in Aviation ; ‘% 
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1843—First air transport company. In Lon-_ 
don, William S. Henson and John String-_ 
fellow filed articles of incorporation for 
the Aerial Transit Company (Mar. 28) 
It failed. 


1852—First dirigible. Henri Giffard, a 
French engineer, flew in a controllable 
(more or less) steam engine-powered — 
balloon, 144 ft. long and 39 ft. in di- 
ameter, inflated with 88,000 cu. ft. of 
coal gas. It reached 6.7 mi. per hr. on a 
flight from Paris to Trappe (Sept. 24). ‘ 

1860—First aerial photographers. Samue 


Archer King and William Black made 
two photos of Boston, still in existence. 


1872—First gas-engine powered. dirigible. 
Paul Haenlein, a German engineer, flew 
in a semi-rigid frame dirigible, powered 
by a 4-cylinder internal combustion en- 
gine running on coal gas drawn from th 
supporting bag. 

1873—First transatlantic attempt. The Ne 
York Daily Graphic sponsored the at-— 
tempt with a 400,000 cu. ft. balloon 
carrying a lifeboat. A rip in the hag 
during inflation brought collapse of an ie 
balloon and the project. x: 

1897—First successful metal dirigible. i 
all-metal dirigible, designed by Davi 
Schwarz, a Hungarian, took off from 
Berlin’s Tempelhof Field and, powered | 
by a 16-hp. Daimler engine, got several | 
miles before leaking gas caused it to 
crash (Nov. 13). 


1900—First Zeppelin flight. Germany's — 
Count Ferdinand von Zeppelin flew the 
first of his long series of rigid-frame air 
ships. It attained a speed of 18 mi. per 
hr. and got 34% mi. before its steering 
gear failed (July 2). 


1903—First successful heaviér-thaneaia 3a 
machine flight. Aviation was really bor1 
on the sand dunes at Kitty Hawk, N. C. 
When Orville Wright crawled to his 
prone position between the wings of the 
biplane he and his brother Wilbur had 
built, opened the throttle of their home- 
made 12-hp. engine and took to the air, 
He covered 120 ft. in 12 sec. Later that 
day, in one of four flights, Wilbur stayed 
up 59 sec, and covered 852 ft. (Dec. 17), 4 

1904—First airplane maneuvers. Orville : 
Wright made the first turn with an ai 
plane (Sept. 15); 5 days later his brother — 
Wilbur made the first complete circle. — 


hour. Orville Wright kept his gratis up 
33 min. 17 sec. (nk, ae a 


berto Santos-Dumont, a Brazilian, flew 

_ @ heavier-than-air machine at Bagatelle 
Field, Paris (Sept. 13). 

1908—First airplane fatality. Lt. Thomas E, 
Selfridge, U. S. Army Signal Corps, was 
in a group of officers evaluating the 
Wright plane at Fort Myer, Va. He was 
up about 75 ft. with Orville Wright 
when the propeller hit a bracing wire 
and was broken, throwing the plane out 
of control, killing Selfridge and seriously 

Ne injuring Wright (Sept. 17). 

_ 1910—First licensed woman pilot. Baroness 
Raymonde de la Roche of France, who 
learned to fly in 1909, received ticket 
No. 36 on March 8. 

1910—First flight from shipboard. Eugene 

_ Ely took a Curtiss plane off from the 
deck of cruiser Birmingham at Hampton 
Roads, Va., and flew to Norfolk (Nov. 14). 

3 The following January he reversed the 

: process, flying from Camp Selfridge to 

the deck of the battleship Pennsylvania 

in San Francisco Bay (Jan. 18). 
_ 1911—First U. S. woman pilot. Harriet 
Quimby, a magazine writer, who got 
ticket No. 37. 

- 1913—First multi-engined aircraft. Built 

_ and flown by Igor Ivan Sikorsky while 

¢ still in his native Russia, 

_- 1914—First aerial combat. In August, Allied 

: and German pilots and observers started 

shooting at each other with pistols and 
rifles—with negligible results. 

_ 1915—First air raids on England. German 

_. Zeppelins started dropping bombs on 

u four English communities (Jan. 19). 


_ -1918—First U. S. air squadron. The U. 8. 

- Army Air Corps made its first independ- 
ent raids over enemy lines, in DH-4 

i Planes (British-designed) powered with 

400-hp. American-designed Liberty en- 
gines (Apr. 8). 


-. 1918—First regular airmail service. Oper- 
c ated for the Post Office Department by 
: the Army, the first regular service was 
_ inaugurated with one round trip a day 
- (except Sunday) between Washington, 
OD. C., and New York City (May 15). 


: 1919—First transatlantic flight. The NC-4, 
one of four Curtiss flying boats com- 
- manded by Lt. Comdr. Albert C. Read, 

reached Lisbon, Port. (May 27) after 
_ hops from Trepassy Bay, Nfd. to Horta, 
_ Azores (May 16-17), to Ponta Delgada 
_ (May 20). The Liberty-powered craft 
was piloted by Walter Hinton. 


1919—First nonstop transatlantic flight. 
Capt. John Alcock and Lt. Arthur Whit- 
ten Brown, British World War I flyers, 
- made the 1,900 mi. from St. John’s, Nfd. 
to Clifden, Ire., in 16 hr. 12 min. in a 

Vickers-Vimy bomber with two 350-hp. 
olls-Royce engines (June 15-16). 1 


old TAR pee 


irst European airplane filght. Al-— 


1919—First lighter-than-air transatlantic _ 
flight. The British dirigible R-34, com-— 
manded by Maj. George H. Scott, left — 
Firth of Forth, Scot. (July 2) and 
touched down at Mineola, L. I., 108 hr 
later. The eastbound trip was made 
75 hr. (completed July 13). 


testing at McCook Field, Dayton, Ohio 
(Oct. 20), and became the first man tc 
join the Caterpillar Club—those wh 
lives have been saved by parachute, 


flew a single-engine Fokker T-2 nonsto; 
from New York to San Diego, a distanc 
of Just over 2,600 mi. in 26 hr. 50 min 
(May 2-3). eer 
1923—First autogyro flights. Juan de 
Cierva, brilliant Spanish mathematici: 
made the first successful flight ‘ine 
rotary wing aircraft in Madrid (June 9), 


1924—First round-the-world flight. Four 
Douglas Cruiser biplanes of the U 
Army Air Corps took off from Seat 
under command of Maj. Frederick Ma 
(Apr. 6). 175 days later two of th 
planes (Lt. Lowell Smith’s and Lt. 
Nelson’s) landed in Seattle after 
cuitous route—one source saying 26, 
mi., another saying 27,553 mi. se 
1926—First polar flight. Then-Lt. C 
Richard E. Byrd, acting as navigator, 
Floyd Bennett as pilot, flew a tri 
Fokker from Kings Bay, Spitsber, 
over the North Pole and back in 15%. 
flight (May 8-9). ; F. 
1927—First solo transatlantic flight. 
Charles Augustus Lindbergh lifted his 
Wright-powered Ryan monoplane, Spirit 
of St. Louis, from Roosevelt Field Bt 
to stay aloft 33 hr. 39 min. and cov 
3,600 mi. to Le Bourget Field outs 
Paris (May 20-21). ie 
1927—First transatlantic passenger. Charles 
A, Levine was piloted by Clarence I 
Chamberlin from Roosevelt Field, L. 1 
to Eisleben, Ger., in a Wright- 
Bellanca (June 4-5), r, Jen 
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ing. Baron Guenther von Huenefeld, 
piloted by German Capt. Hermann Koehl 
and Irish Capt. James Fitzmaurice, left 
‘Dublin for New York City (Apr. 12) in 
a single-engine all-metal Junkers mono- 
_ plane. Some 37 hr. later they cracked up 
on Greenly Island, Labrador. They were 
rescued. 


928—First U. S.-Australia flight. Sir 
Charles Kingsford-Smith and Capt. 
Charles T. P. Ulm, Australians, and two 
American navigators, Harry W. Lyon and 
James Warner, crossed the Pacific from 
Oakland to Brisbane. They went via 
Hawaii and the Fiji Islands in a tri- 
motor Fokker (May 31-June 8). 
28—First trans-Arctic flight. Sir Hubert 
_ Wilkins, Australian explorer, piloted by 
_ Carl Ben Hielson, flew from Point Bar- 
Iw, Alaska, to Spitsbergen (mid-April). 
'929—First of the endurance records. With 
ar _ Air Corps Maj. Carl Spaatz in command 
nd Capt. Ira Eaker as chief pilot, an 
Army Fokker, aided by refueling in the 
ir, remained aloft 150 hr. 40 min. at 
os Angeles (Jan. 1-7). 

As 9—First blind flight. James H. Doo- 
; ttle proved the feasibility of instrument 
lying when he took off and landed en- 
rely on instruments (Sept. 24). 
9—First rocket engine flight. Fritz von 
pel, German auto maker, stayed aloft 
his small rocket-powered craft for 
; sec., covering nearly 2 mi. (Sept. 30). 
-1929—First South Pole flight. Comar. 
ichard E. Byrd, with Bernt Balchen as 
lot, Harold I. June, radio operator, and 
pts A. C. McKinley, photographer, flew 
» trimotor Fokker from the Bay of 
hales, Little America, over the South 


0—First Paris—-New York sae flight. 
udonné Coste and Maurice Bellonte, 
ch pilots, flew a Hispano-powered 
eguet biplane from Le Bourget Field 
Valley Stream, L. I, in 37 hr. 18 min. 
pt. 2-3). 
31—First flight into the stratosphere. 
rof. Auguste Piccard, Swiss physicist, 
and Charles Knipfer, ascended in a bal- 
oon from Augsburg, Ger., and reached a 
oh t of 51,793 ft.in a 17-hr, flight that 


hodyd—a form of ramjet, the term 
ming from Aero-Thermo-Dynamic Duct. 
Avial flow compressor—one that com- 
Re Ss air in a flow parallel to the axis of 
rotation through a series (or multiple 
st ges) of compressor blades. 

trifugal compressor—one that com- 
s air in a direction tangential to the 
tating member (or impeller). sometimes 
ce od to a cream seperator set on its side. 


1928—First east-west transatlantic cross- 


- 1931—First nonstop transpactfic fligh 
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A Few Current Aviation Terms 


terminated on a glacier near Innsb1 
Aus. (May 27). 


Hugh Herndon and Clyde Pangborn too : 
off from Sabishiro Beach, Japan, dropped © 
their landing gear and flew 4,860 mi. to — 
near Wenatchee, Wash., in 41 hr. 13 min. a 
(Oct. 4-5). 4 
1932—First Wwoman’s transatlantic S016 
Amelia Earhart, flying a Pratt & Whit- 
ney Wasp-powered Lockheed Vega, flew — 
alone from Harbor Grace, Nfd., to Ireland © 
in approximately 15 hr. (May 20-21). 
1932—First westbound transatlantic solo. 
James A. Mollison, British pilot, took = | 
de Havilland Puss Moth from Portmar- — 
nock, Ire., to Pennfield, N. B. (Aug. 18). — 
1932—First woman airline pilot. Ruth 
Rowland Nichols, first woman to hold — 
three international records at the same 
time—speed, distance, altitude—was em- 
ployed by the N. Y.-New anglane Air-— 
ways. : 
1933—First round-the-world solo. Wiley 
Post took a Lockheed Vega, Winnie Mae, 
15,596 mi. around the world in 7 days 
18 hr. 4914 min. (July 15-22). 
1937—First successful helicopter. Hanna 
Reitsch, German woman pilot, flew Dr, 
Heinrich Focke’s FW-61 in free, fully- 
controlled flight at Bremen (July 4). 


1939—First turbojet flight. Just before — 
their invasion of Poland, the Germans — 
flew a Heinkel He-178 plane powered by 
a Heinkel S38B turbojet (Aug. 27). 


1942-—First American jet plane flight. Rob- 
ert Stanley, chief pilot for Bell Aircraft 
Corp., flew the Bell XP-59 Airacomet at 
Muroc Army Base, Calif. (Oct. 1). , 

194%7—First piloted supersonic flight in an — 
airplane. Capt. Charles E. Yeager, U. S. — 
Air Force, flew the X-1, rocket-powered 
research plane built by Bell Aircraft 
Corp., faster than the speed of sound at — 
Muroc Air Force Base, Calif. (Oct. 14). 

1948—First round-the-world nonstop flight. 
Capt. James Gallagher and USAF crew 
of 13 flew a Boeing B-50A Superfortress 
around the world nonstop from Ft. 
Worth, Tex., returning to same point, 
23,452 miles, in 94 hr., 1 min., with 4 __ 
aerial refuelings enroute (Feb. 27-28, 
Mar. 1-2). 


Critical speed—that at which compressi- 
bility effects begin to be encountered. Most 
propeller-driven aircraft don’t reach criti- — 
cal speed in level flight (because of lack 
of power) but can hit it in dives. Many jet 
propelled planes, however, can reach - 
level flight. 


Sunersonic speed—that Ree : 
than the speed of sound, 


U. S. Scheduled Airlines, 1949 
Source: Civil Aeronautics Administration. — 


_ International and U. S.: 703.6 miles 

Maj. F. T. Caschman, pilot, Maj. W. E. zs 
Zins, copilot, (US), Sikorsky R-5, pow- Airline 
ered by 450-hp. Pratt & Whitney, from 
Dayton, O. to Logan Field, Boston, 
Mass. May 22, ’46. 


Certificated 
route 
mileage 


Ametican:.,... 2200); tee 18,476 —_1,508,058,000 
DISTANCE, CLOSED CIRCUIT SMES wt ee 4,831 199,628,000 
_ International and U. S.: 621.369 miles put Rae a ee 
Maj. D. H. Jensen & Maj. W. C. Dodas, Basal Y en 
(US), Sikorsky R-5A, powered by 450- Continental Mere eraa ies 3/800 
hp. Pratt & Whitney, Dayton, O. Nov. Delis eee 
14, °46. Easter te se | 131202 
: laland2. 3 eo 1,913 
- ALTITUDE Mid-Continent tes ig EGaE oe ae : $ 
- International and U. S.: 21,220 feet hich ae eegeee S 2182 | erate 
Capt. H. D. Gaddis (US), Sikorsky Northwest............:......} 11.130 "578,06 
S-52-1, powered by 245 hp. Franklin; Trans World (TWA) 11,582 
Bridgeport, Conn., May 21, 1949. United sts te ental 15,881 
Western iia nacuccr a eee 3,103 
International and U. 8.: 129.552 mph, Totaly 2.05. tie ee 115,486 


Harold E. Thompson (US), Sikorsky 
S-52-1, powered by 245 hp. Franklin; 


Cleveland, Ohio, April 27, 1949. All American,................ 


; ATZ0N A Facotteniet tone ee 
SPEED FOR 100 K.M. (CLOSED COURSE) Bonanzasctannacscoeeecth eee 


International and U. S.: 122.749 mph. iat pang Ope eo 
Harold E. Thompson (US), Sikorsky Empite saws eee 


S-52-1, powered by 245 hp. Franklin; — mig-West 


Milford, Conn., May 6, 1949. signardll-.s<2 ne era 

‘ FalkS shoe saicons.ci center 

q SPEED FOR 1,000 KILOMETERS IN A_ Piedmont.................... 
2 ‘CLOSED CIRCUIT (625 MILES) irate AER SGC ey Onc: F 

International and U. S.: 107.251 km. ph. Southern: ...,.- eee 

(66.642 mph.) Southwest -w 55-05) sede 


Maj. D. H. Jensen & Maj. W. C. Dodds, Trans-Texas 
(US), Sikorsky R-5A, powered by 450- furner...................... 
hp. Pratt & Whitney, Dayton, O., Nov. West Coast 


fs 14, ’46. Wiggins, Es Wessex eae 
4 Wisconsin Central............. 
j a4 Certificated U. Ss. Airplane Pilots Total. ..2 kos ee 


sa American oh 2.c2 act een 
Airline Com- iz 

Total transport mercial Private bes Overseas........... 
Beas, 17,681 || 1,064 6,411. 10,206 == Chicago & Southern........... 
oe eee 22,983 1,159 | 7,839 13,985 Colopiialisci) peice cclsan rete 
Bites 3! 33,706 1,197 11,677 20,832 asteris:tit Anke eee 
Bis ioe. 1,431 18,791 49,607 National -ctyn.4.5, axcstoueer cee 
‘ sy 1,587 34,578 93,782 Northwest ofa tahefs cPyhistelans mnae eee 
gts oak 2177 55,760 108,689 Pan American World bi 
giana tas 2315 63,940 106,951 Pan American-Grace os 
AE osc: 3,046 68,449 111,888 Trans World (TWA). eerie 
; oe oe : * 5,815 162,873 128,207 United fe teakete vost sector 
bee 7,654 203,251 189,156 Western tan.ctei coat ate, ee 

7,0591 181,9121 244,270 j 
7,7622 176,8452 Jotaloevet sonsecn cee emcee 


Important American Aircraft Types. 


_ Cruis- 4 
Name or No. and Engine High ing — Gross 
Manufacturer* model no: Seats make engine hp. speed speed weight ft. 


Executive, Transport 


4-10 - 450 

57-92 - 3,500 

36-42 - 2,100 

DC-3 30 1,050 
DC-4 48-58 1,450 
DC-6 48-66 2,400 
Constellation 34-64 i 2,500 
2-0-2 36-40 2,400 


WOMMOWWN 


oe 


Sedan 
Champion 
Bonanza 
140 
170 
Engrg. & Research Corp.....} Ercoupe 
Pi per Stinson A. Corp. Cub PA-11 
, Clipper 
Piper-Stinson 
Navion 
Swift 125 
Silvaire 8F 
Silvaire Sedan 


1 Continental 129 114 
1 Continental 110.100 
1 Continental 184 170 
1 Continental 125+ 105+ 
1 Continental 140+ 120+ 
1 Continental 120 110 
1 Continental 112 ~=100 
1 Continental 1257-112 
1 Franklin 133-130 
1 Continental 163 155 
‘1 Continental 150 140 
1 Continental 128 «115 
1 Continental 140+ 130 


o 


NS 


MOONE ROCOMNMRW ~ 


SPOON PRPPNNHPNAN S 
SCONFCWKWOSOAHEN| 


1 Franklin 178 92 85 2,200 
1P&WR-984 450 103 85 5,500 


America’s Warplane Production Record 
Source: Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
Total 
1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1940-45 


19,433 47,836 85,898 96,318 47,714 303,218 
4,115 12,627 29,355 35,003 16,492 98,783 
4,416 10,769 23,988 38,873 21,696 101,427 

727 1,468 734 259 531 3,840 

532 1,984 7,012 9,834 4,629 24,281 
9,373 17,631 19,939 7,577 1,309 58,560 

270 3,357 4,870 4,772 3,057 16,327 9 


ludes special purpose, rotary wing, and liaison aircraft. 


Types of Airline Accidents by Percentages 


1939 1940-1941 19421943 :1944 1945 1946 1947 


+ 


: portant Am rican Aircraft Types (U 


=) 


S. Air Force) 


S Top Cruising Gross HES 
No, of engines Engine hp. speed, speed, weight; Span Length 
Model Seats and make or thrust m.p.h.-m.pb. lb. f6le ins tie 


Banhasiistets See X-1 1 1 Reaction 6,000 Ib. 7604+-... 13,069 28 O 
XC-123. 62 2P&WR-2800 2,100 hp. 225 200 25,000 110 0. 
XF-92 1 1 AL J-33 5,200 Ib. ) he 30,000 31 0 
XC-99 400 6P&WR-4360 3,000 hp. 300-F <<... 295;000: +2303 <Oir 
‘airchild E. & Ap. Corp.....} XC-120 Cargo 2 P & WR-4360 3,500 hp. 250 xe 64,000 109 0 
RHOSTASLO. ccs cs cc coe XH-174 Cargo 2 GE J-35 4,000 ib. aa Petes ck ek suet 
ES SaeSESE XF-90 1 2WEJ-34 4,000 Ib. (5) ive 30,000 40 O- 
Eagcterer XB-51 2 3GEJ-47 5,200 Ib. (8) Bate See 55° 0 
beat XF-88 1 2 WE J-34 4,000 Ib. (8) ane 30,000 40 O 
orth American Av., Inc....| YF-93 1 1P&W3-48 6,250 Ib. () Seat: woe aS 39.5.0; 
lorthrop A. Co....,....... X-4 1 2gasturbines ........ @) aes 7,000 «425 O 
[ES SAceaeSe XF-91 1 1GEJ-47 5,200 Ib. (Q) es 30,000 30 0 


Bertuabtomertss C-45 5 2P&WR-985 450 hp. 225 160 8,600 47 8 
C-97 136 «= 4P & WR-4360 3,500 ‘hp. 375 Jas 164,000 141 4 
B-29 Il 4WR-3350 2,200 fip. 350+ ... 140,000 141 3 
B-47 3 6GE J-47 5,200 Ib. 600 sare 185,000 116 0 
B-50 11 4P&WR-4360 3,500 hp. 400+- ... 170,000 141 3 
B-36 15 6P&WR-4360, 3,500hp., 435+ ... 358,000 230 90 
4 GE J-47 5,200 Ib. 
T-29 14. 2P&WR-2800 2,400 hp. 3004- 40,000+ 91 9 
fae etY tote cietstalere C-54 49° 4P&WR-2000 1,450 hp. 300 Sed 82,500 117 6 
C-74 125 4P&WR-4360 3,000 hp. 300 558 145,000 173 3 
i C-124 222 4P&WR-4360 3,500 hp. 300 bere 200,000 173 4 
44 B-26 3 2P&WR-2800 2,085 hp. 3504+ ... 39,500 70 0 
Fairchild E. & Ap. Corp.....| C-82 42, 2P&WR-2800 2,000 hp. 250 185 42,000 106 5 
: ‘ C-119 64 2P&WR-4360 3,250 hp. 250 ae 74,000 109 4 
rumman A. Engr. Corp.....| SA-16 16 2WR-1820 1,425 hp. (ah ee 28,000 80 0 
Lockheed A. Corp.......... F-80 1 1ALJ-33 5,200 Ib. 600 cite 15,000 39 O- 
; ; F-94 1 IAL J-33 5,200 Ib. 600 Ses 15,000 §=38 «(11 
“SS C-121 44 4WR-3350 2,500 hp. 350 ae 135,000 123 0 
a. T-33 2 1ALJ-33 5,200 Ib. 600 en 14,000 39 QO 
North American Av., Inc... .| F-51 1 1PV-1650 1,335 hp. 470 Roe 11,000 37 O 
F-82 2 2ALV-1710 1,550 hp. 4004+ ... 26,000 51 6 
F-86 1 1GEJ-47 5,200 Ib. 650 ae) 16,000 37 0O 
T-6 2 1P&WR-1350 600 hp. 210 eats 5,300 = 42°02 
T-28 2 1WR-1300 800 hp. 280-+4-  ... 6,000 40 2 
B-45 4 4GEJ-47 5,200 Ib. 550 pe 110,000 989 Ores 
F-89 2 2ALJ-35 4,000 Ib. 600 ae 40000 50 O- 
C-125 Cargo 3 736C9HD 1,425 hp. 225 aa 46,000 87 0 
H-21 20 1WR-1820 1,425 hp. SA BS, 1G, 13s 144 an 
Ee the oc F-84 1 1AL4J-35 4,000 Ib. 600 odo 16000 36 5 
oad baa Ree H-5 3 1P&WR-985 450 hp. 105 sat 5,300 48 O 
H-19 10 1P&WR-1340 600 hp. 100+ 85 700955 49 te Oe 


1 A—Aircraft; Ap—Airplane; Av—Aviation; E—Engine. 2 Additional models: X-2 (Bell), research aircraft, n 
mder construction, to explore problems of transonic and supersonic flight; XB-52 (Boeing), heavy jet bo: D 
being developed; X-3 (Douglas), study to develop design capable of speeds 3 times speed of sound, and cei! 
om 200,000 to 300,000 ft. 3 High subsonic. 4 Experimental jet helicopter. 5 High speed. ENGINE SYM. 
Allison; GE—General Electric; P—Packard; P&W—Pratt & Whitney; W—Wright; WE—Western 
(OTE: Power of propellerless turbojets and rocket engines is measured directly in the pounds of thrus f 
by their burnt gases forced out of the tailpipe. Turbine-propeller powerplants, however, use conventional horse} 
Measurement. Jet and rocket power increases with speed. Thus at 375 mph, one pound of thrust equals o 
ower, but at 750 mph, one thrust pound does the work of two horsepower. . 


, Peacetime Production Record es 
’ —_—_—_————— nn — ng by 
Year Military Personal Transport Total 


MT ee See cocde , 34,4074 4671 36,644 
1947,... Aer 2,1002 15,3391 2781 17,717 
ISAS cr siesien sie | @) 7,0391 263: ® 


Ma ADAG sci by se 0) 3,379 Leos @) tas 
a naraEESEEDUENEEETNESEEE STU TEEUEEENEEEUEEEEEE ee 
Me : Census Bureau M24A Reports. 2 Source: Statistical Control Division of Air _ 
ae renin Dept. of Air Force. 4 Not for publication. ; 
toh; 


International Airplane Records 


Source: National Aeronautic Association. 
(over 3-kilometer—1.864 mi. course) 


- Speed (mph) Date Type plane Pilot Place Ys 
—_—_————_:Y]0 OR a 
266.583 Nov. 4, '23 ; Lt. Williams (U.S.A.) Mineola 
278.480 Dec. 11, '24 ’ Adj. Bonnet (France). Istres 
- 294.380 Sept. 3, ’32 Maj. J. H. Doolittle (U. S. A.) Cleveland ; 
304.980 Sept. 4, 33 Wedell-Williams James R. Wedell (U.S.A.) Chicago ¥ 
314.320 . Dec. 25, '34 ors Raymond Delmotte (France) - Istres 
352.388 Sept. 13, 735 Hughes Howard Hughes (U.S.A.) Santa Anna 
379.626 Nov. 11, '37 Herman Wunster (Germany) Augsburg 
469.220 Apr. 26, '39 Fritz Wendell (Germany) Augsburg 
~ 606.255 Nov. 7, ’'45 Gloster Meteor IV Gp. Capt. H. Wilson (Gr. Britain) Herne Bay z 
616, - Sept. 7, '46 Gloster Meteor Gp. Capt. E. M. Donalson (Gr. Britain) Sussex Coast 
' : Jet propelled Ne 5 
623.738 June 19,’47 —_ Lockheed P-80R Col. Albert Boyd (U.S.A.) Muroc AF, Calif. 
640.7 Aug. 20, '47 Douglas D-558 Comdr. T. F. Caldwell, Jr. (U.S.A.) Muroc AF, Calif. 
50.6 Aug. 25, '47 Douglas D-558 Maj. Marion Carl, USMC (U:S.A.) Muroc AF, Calif. 
— 670.9 * Sept. 15, 48 North American F-86A Maj. RL. Johnson (U.S.A.F.) Muroc AF, Calif, 
ee 


(Fastest U. 8. transcontinental—Col. W. H. Council, Lockheed P-80, from Long Beach, Calif. to La Guardia Field, 
. Y.— 2,453.8 mi., in 4 hr., 13 min., 26 sec., average speed 580.9 mph.—4Jan. 26, ’46.) (This record unofficially broken 
iy Maj. R.E. Schleeh and Maj. J. W. Howell in Boeing XB-47, from Seatile, Wash., to Andrews Field, Md., 2, 289 
-, in 3 br, 46 min., average speed 607 mph., Feb. 8, 1949.) 7 


Date 


ery 3,302.9) Oct. 28-29, '26 Costes & Capt. Rignot (France) Le Bourget ae 
3,910.90 June 4-6, '27 Clarence D. Chamberlin, A. Levine (U.S.A.) New York Eisleben, Germany 
; July 3-5, '28 A. Ferrarin, Del Prete (Italy) Rome Touros 

Sept. 27-29, '29 Costes & Bellonte (France) Le Bourget Moulant 

July 28-30, '31 Russel N, Boardman, John Polando (U.S.A.) New York Istanbul ; 

Aug. 5-7, '33 Rossi, Codos (France) New York Ryack a 

July 12-14, '37 Col. M. Gromov, Youmachey, Daniline (U.S.S.R.) Moscow San Jacinto, Calif. — 

Nov. 5-7, '38 Sqd. Ldr. R. Kellett (Gr. Britain) Ismalia (Suez) Darwin 

Nov. 19-20, '45 Col. C. S. Irvine, pilot, Guam Washington, D.C, 
Lt. Col. G. R. Stanley, copilot (U.S.A.) ee 

Sept. 29-Oct. 1, "46 | Comdr. Thomas D. Davies, Comdrs. Eugene P. Perth, Australia Columbus, Ohio % 
Ranklin, Walter S. Reid, Lt. Comdr. Ray A. : i 

: Tabeling (U.S.A.) afi : 


songest light airplane distance and longest solo, international—William P. Odom, U. 8. Beech Bonanza (185 hp.) 
2 fr Honolulu, Hawali to Teterboro, N. J., 4,957.24 mi., March 8-9, 1949.) a 


ee Distance (Closed Course) ——————_________ 
Di ance (mi.) Date Crew Place 


Aug. 3, '27 Edzard & Ristics (Germany) Dessau 
May 31—June 2, '28 Capt. Ferrarin & Del Prete (Italy) Casal e del Paati 
Dec. 15-17 '30 Costos & Codos (France) Istres = | 
May 31—June 2, ’30 U. Maddalena & F. Cecconi (Italy) Montecelio 
June 7-10, '31 J. LeBrix & M. Doret (France) Istres 
Mar. 23-26, '32 Bossoutrot & Rossi (France) Oran 
May 13-15, '38 , Comm. Fujita & Sgt. Maj. Takahashi (Japan) Kisarasu— 
July 30—Aug. 1, '39 Angelo Tondi, Ferrucio Viquoli, pilots, Rome 

Aldo Stagliano, mech, (italy) : 
Aug. 1-3, '47 Lt. Col. 0. F, Lassiter, pilot (U.S.) United States — 


Capt. W. J. Valentine, copitot (U.S.) 


July 25, '37 Lt. C. C. Champion (U.S.A.) Washington = 
May 26, '29 Willi Neuenhofen (Germany) . Dessau A 
June 4,30 Lt. Apollo Soucek (U.S.A.) Washington = 
Sept. 16, 32 Capt. Cyril F. Uwins (Gr. Britain) P Filton, Bristol. 
7 Sept. 28, '33 G. Lemoine (France) Villacoublay ‘ 
April 11, '34 Com. Renato Donati (Italy) Rome 
‘Sept. 28, '36 Sqd. Ldr. S. R. D, Swain (Gr. Britain) South Farnb : 
June 30, '37 Fl. Lt. M. J. Adam (Britain) Farnborough 
0. ; Oct. 22, '38 Col. Mario Pezzi (Italy) Montecelio 
44 Mar. 23, '48 John Cunningham (Gr, Britain) England 


baclute Altitude—72,304.796 ft. Capts. Orvil Anderson é& Albert Stevens, U. 8,, Nov. 11, 1935, fr 


n ba 
U8. Airplane Record—47,910 ft. Maj. F. F. Ross, pilot, Lt. D. M. Davis, lot, Lts, L. B. Barrier, 
F/O P. Morrissetti, Sgt. W. 8. George, Harmon Wield, Guam, May 15, vit, Coplcs, Tite, o. B. Barri 


= In 1950, the United Nations went 
_ through the most turbulent year of its 
young life. 
For over half a year (Jan. 13—Aug. 1), 
~ the Soviet Union boycotted the UV. N. This 
- period was later described by Trygve Lie, 
_ Secretary General, as one of “total stale- 
_ mate,” but his pessimistic words referred 
_ Only to lack of progress toward abating the 
tension between Russia and the West. The 
U.N, itself did not yield to “total stale- 
_ mate” but continued to perform such of 
_ its functions as it could in the absence of 
___the Soviet bloc of nations. 


s Late in June, the Communist govern- 


_ in Korea in a desperate effort to preserve 
__ world peace by making the authority of 
_ the U.N. prevail. 

The old League of Nations never reached 
that height of boldness, and it died. The 
general feeling in the U. N. when the 
_ Korean crisis arose was that this new 
_ world organization would also have died 
had it lacked the courage to authorize 
e Military action against. aggression. 

q 


On the other hand, the bold action 
taken by the U. N. involved two grave 
perils. One was the risk of provoking 
World War III. The other was the risk of 
_ changing completely the character of the 
_ U. N.—changing it from a world organiza- 
_ tion into a coalition of nations opposing 
- the Soviet Union. 


& THE RUSSIAN BOYCOTT 

In December, 1949, the Chinese Com- 
munist forces, under the leadership of 
Mao Tse-tung, completed the conquest of 
substantially all of mainland China. The 
Nationalist government, led by Generalis- 
simo Chiang Kai-shek, took refuge on the 
island of Formosa, 100 miles off the coast. 


— On Dec. 8, 1949, the U. N. General As- 
sembly passed by a large majority a resolu- 
tion calling upon all nations to respect the 
political independence of China and to be 
guided by the principles of the U. N. in 
their relations with China. The Interim 


¢ 


f study the charges by, Nationalist China 


to ee 
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that the Soviet Union had aided the Com 
munists in their conquest. 


Early in January, the Soviet Union de- 
manded that the Security Council uns 
_the delegate from Nationalist China on + 
ground that he did not represent th 
existing government of his nation, Russia 
also demanded that the Chinese Comm 


ever there was a meeting of a U. N. bod 
which both the Soviet Union and 
tionalist China were represented, Russia 
immediately asked that the Chinese re re= 
sentative be evicted. Invariably the 
mand was rejected, and the Russiar 
walked out. By the end of July, the So 
Union was absenting itself from 33 U. 
agencies, which, including the Secur 
Council, continued their meetings and 
complished some work. But the atr 
phere was depressed, and there was a | 
of zest for the work in view of the abse: 
of so large a part of the world, for 
satellite states of Eastern Europe 
followed Moscow in boycotting all 6e 
Secretary General Trygve Lie reg 
the boycott as the gravest crisis of 
U. N., and he tried single-handed to br 
the deadlock. In the spring of 1950, - 
visited Washington, London, Paris 
Moscow, talking to Foreign Ministers a1 
heads of state. He was favorable to ~ 
admission of the Chinese Communist r 
gime into full membership in the U. | 
maintained that whichever governme 
“has the power to employ the resour 
and direct the people of the state in 
fillment of the obligations of membe 
in the United Nations” should b 
mitted. Otherwise, he argued, “the 
of China are denied their fund ex 
constitutional right under the Char er 
be represented in the U. N. at all time 
The U, S. refused to recognize the Co 
munists or to vote for their admission 
the U. N., but we announced that, | 
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majority of the Security Council voted to 
admit that regime, we would not exercise 
the veto to keep it out. 


It was Trygve Lie’s hope that the Chi- 
nese Communists could be admitted and 
that, in return, Russia would come back 
to the U. N. and consent to take part in 
one or more special meetings of the Secu- 
rity Council. At these special meetings, the 
actual policy-making officials—Foreign 
Ministers or heads of state—would repre- 
sent their countries instead of the regular 
U. N. delegates. Such meetings, Mr. Lie 
hoped, would lay the groundwork for end- 
ing the “cold war.” His efforts were inter- 
rupted by the invasion of South Korea, 


THE WAR IN KOREA 

At the end of World War II, military 
authorities of the U. S. and the Soviet 
Union agreed that the American Army 
would receive the surrender of Japanese 
forces south of the 38th parallel in Korea, 
and that Russia would receive the surren- 
der north of that parallel. At that time 
there was no thought of splitting Korea in 
two; rather, the agreement was that after 
a period of occupation, Korean elections 
would be held and a republic set up to 
govern the whole country. 


Russia refused to co-operate in holding 
all-Korean elections, and the U. S. appealed 
for advice to the U. N., which sent a com- 
mission to Korea to supervise free elec- 
tions. However, since the commission was 
denied entrance to North Korea, it could 
only assist in supervising free elections 
below the 38th parallel. In the summer of 
1948, the Republic of Korea was estab- 
lished in the southern half of the penin- 
sula, with Dr. Syngman Rhee as its Presi- 
dent, and it won diplomatic recognition 
from the nations of the West and the U.N. 


Meanwhile, the Russians in the northern 
half of the country had set up a People’s 
Republic of Korea, which was widely re- 
garded as a puppet government modeled 
after those in other Soviet satellite states. 


On Jan. 1, 1949, Russia announced that 
its occupation troops had been withdrawn 
from North Korea; and, six months later, 
the U. S. withdrew its occupation troops 
from South Korea. However, both the U. S. 
and Russia left behind military missions 
to aid in establishing defense forces in the 
areas previously occupied. In addition, the 
U. N. commission remained in South Korea. 


On June 25, 1950, the Communist army 
of North Korea invaded South Korea. The 
Communists said the South Koreans were 
the ones who had attacked first. But the 
U. N. commission had been at the 38th- 
parallel border only a few days before; and 
it reported to U. N, headquarters at Lake 
Success that the South Koreans had been 
taken wholly by surprise, their prepara- 
tions entirely defensive. 


Within a few hours after the invasion 
was launched, the U.S. requested a special 
meeting of the U. N. Security Council, 
which was held on Sunday afternoon, 
June 25. The Council branded the fighting 
a breach of the peace under Chapter VII 
of the Charter and called for a cease-fire 
within 24 hours. 

On the morning of June 27, it was ap- 
parent that the North Koreans were going 
ahead with their invasion in a systematic 
and successful way. President Truman 
then announced that America air and 
naval forces would. take part in the fight- 
ing to assist the South Koreans in defend- 
ing themselves. That afternoon, the Se- 
curity Council met again at Lake ‘Success 
and recommended “that the members of 
the United Nations furnish such assistance 
to the Republic of Korea as may be neces- 
sary to repel the armed attack and to 
restore international peace and security 
in the area.” 

This resolution was passed in the ab- 
sence of the Soviet Union, which was con- 
tinuing its voluntary boycott of U. N. 
sessions. The resolution had the effect (1) 
of branding North Korea as the aggressor, 
and (2) of putting the Security Council 
seal of approval on U. 8. armed interven- 
tion. Theoretically, the U. N should have 
had, under Article 48 of the Charter, 
armed forces at its disposal; but such 
forces never had been agreed upon because 
of the split between Russia and the West. 
In Korea, the Council regarded the U. S. 
as its initial military instrument. 

The Council vote was 7 to 1, with Yugo- 
slavia opposed and India and Egypt ab- 
staining, though India later signified its 
agreement with the vote. During the fol- 
lowing fortnight, 47 nations notified Secre- 
tary General Lie that they supported the 
decisions and recommendations of the Se- 
curity Council; and Britain, Australia and 
Canada were among the twelve nations 
that offered tangible fighting assistance in 
the form of naval, air or ground forces. It 
had become a U.N. war in defense of South 
Korea, and the Security Council author- 
ized the use of the U. N. flag in military 
operations, It also asked the U. S. to set 
up a unified command, and General of the 
Army Douglas MacArthur was named com- 
mander of the U.N. forces. 


THE RETURN OF RUSSIA 


On August 1, under the monthly rota- 
tion system, it became Soviet Russia’s turn 
to preside over the Security Council. To 
the general surprise, Russia ended its 
boycott, and Yakov A. Malik took his seat 
as chairman. He began by ruling that the 
Nationalist China delegate did not repre- 
sent his country and was not eligible to 
participate in the Council meetings, His 
yuling was overthrown by a vote of 8 to 3, 
with Yugoslavia and India siding with 
Russia, J 


; ‘ew days, Malik pre- 
ented the Russian position regarding 
-orea, He maintained that the Security 
Council resolution calling for armed aid to 


ing he next 


a 


_ There was general agreement among the 
_ nations of the West that Russia had in- 
_ duced the North Korean Communists to 
_-launch the inyasion; that Russian-made 
_ tanks, planes and other arms were being 
_ used; and that Russian Military advisers 
__ were directing strategy. Warren R. Austin, 
_ chief U. S. delegate, pointed to Russia’s 
_ guilt in these words: “Who has the in- 
_ fluence and the power to call off the in- 
_ vading North Korean army? The Soviet 
~ Union. ... What member of this Security 
Council is assisting in the Security Coun- 
cil the invaders? The Soviet Union,” 
-_ Malik insisted that the Security Council 
_ deal with the question of admitting the 
_ Chinese Communists before dealing fur- 
ther with the Korean war, but the council 
majority insisted that Korea was the chief 
= 
_ The Council was paralyzed during August 
_ when Yakov A. Malik, of the Soviet Union, 
: _was the presiding officer. In September, the 
2 chairman was Sir Gladwyn Jebb. 


problem. Malik’s tactics blocked action. 
Sir Gladwyn put to a vote an American 


_ resolution, introduced more than a month 
before, calling for U. N. condemnation of 
¥ North Korea for continuing the invasion 

of South Korea in defiance of the U. N. 
It also called upon all nations to refrain 
from assisting North Korea. The vote on 


: the resolution was 9 to 1, with Yugoslavia 
- 


_ abstaining. The negative vote was cast by 
Russia and constituted her forty-fourth 
_ veto. It killed the resolution. 

-_ Russia’s forty-fifth veto was cast a few 
_ days later, killing a U. S. resolution that 
_ proposed an independent inquiry into 
_ whether U. S. planes had accidentally 
& bombed Chinese territory in Manchuria. 


THE ISRAEL CASE 


: The U. N. had been working to bring 
_ about peace between Israel and the neigh- 
_ boring Arab countries ever since Israel had 
a proclaimed independence on May 14, 1948, 
and had been immediately involved in 
war. The fighting dwindled out in the 
spring of 1949, and the U. N. set up a 
Palestine Conciliation Commission in the 
hope of facilitating permanent peace 
treaties to replace the temporary armis- 
‘tices that had gone into effect. The Com- 


i as 


m in the autumn of 1950, without 
iplete success. 
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a different angle, the General Assembly — 
voted, on Dec. 9, 1949, to put Jerusalem 
under the international rule of the U. N. _ 
The Assembly vote was 38 to 14, with a — 
curious combination making up the ma- 
jority—Soviet-bloc states, Latin American 
states and Arab states. Political and re- 
ligious motivations counted heavily. The 
U. S. and Britain voted in the negative. 


In obedience to the Assembly’s instruc- 
tions, the Trusteeship Council drew up in 
the spring of 1950 a detailed plan for U.N 
rule of Jerusalem. The plan was emphati- 
cally rejected by Israel, which possessed the 
New City of Jerusalem, and by the H. 


THE KASHMIR CASE 
Kashmir is a princely state in Indi 
about the size of Kansas, with a popul 
tion of four million. When the India: 2 
subcontinent was divided in 1947 between _ 
India and Pakistan, both the new nations — 
coveted Kashmir. Moslem tribesmen from _ 
Pakistan invaded Kashmir in an effort to 
seize control, and India sent troops t 
fight the invaders. The result was war 
on a limited scale, but at any tim 
might have flared into a full-fledged ci 
war and torn the whole Indian sub 
tinent asunder. 


Seat ¢ 
Early in 1948, India took the case to the 


and it succeeded in obtaining a tru e 
the beginning of 1949. But Pakistan fore 
occupied the northwestern third of E 
mir; India, the rest; and efforts to bring © 
about a permanent settlement we 
jected by one side or the other, __ ae 
The Kashmir case was still a prob 
before the Security Council in Januar 
1950, when the Soviet Union began its b 
cott of the U. N. Glad of an opportunity 
show that it could continue to functi 
despite MRussia’s absence, the Co 
turned its attention to Kashmir. 
On March 14, the Council voted to ab 
ish the Kashmir commission and sti- 
tute a mediator. His task would be (1) to 
arrange a demilitarization of the are 
held by Pakistan and India, in the h 
of lessening the chances of a new out 
of fighting; and (2) to arrange for the I 
ing of a plebiscite to determine whic! 
nation the inhabitants preferred to joi 
Choosing a mediator acceptable 
Pakistan and India proved difficult; 
after several weeks of consultation 
Owen Dixon was designated. Hi 
Australian jurist and former 
Minister in Washington. — 


Cee age 8 ee ee So 
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On Sept. 20, Sir Owen Dixon reported 
Officially to the Security Council that he 
had been unable to bring India and Pak- 
istan together regarding the future of 
Kashmir. He asked to be relieved of his 
post. The -two countries, Sir Owen ex- 
plained, would not agree on terms for de- 
militarizing the areas their troops occupied 
so that a plebiscite could be held. Sir Owen 
came to the conclusion that partition of 
Kashmir was the only possible. solution, 
but he could not get India and Pakistan to 
agree on that, either. He recommended 
that the U. N. press the two countries to 
settle the affair themselves. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 

One of the U. N. agencies that recorded 
progress despite the Soviet boycott was the 
Economic and Social Council, which, in 
August, 1950, completed its eleventh ses- 
sion in Geneva, Switzerland. 


The Council adopted an elaborate long- 
range program for combating economic de- 
pression and unemployment, the cost of 
carrying out the program being estimated 
at $250,000, One part of the program con- 
sisted of recommendations to the various 
governments for the avoidance of large- 
scale unemployment. The other part pro- 
vided for international collaboration to 
prevent the spread of unemployment. 

Each country was asked to report an- 
nually on its economic objectives and 
prospects, with forecasts of its employment 
level, production and investment. A Coun- 
cil commission would then review all the 
data, consider the impact of one country’s 


action upon other countries, and provide 


a forum for exchange of criticism. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

The U. N. General Assembly opened its 
fifth annual meeting on Sept. 19, 1950, at 
Flushing Meadow, N. Y. All 59 members 
were represented by delegations, including 
Soviet Russia, which sent its Foreign Minis- 
ter, Andrei A, Vishinsky, as chief delegate. 
Wasrollah Entezam, of Iran, was elected 
President for the session. 


There were 73 items on the agenda, re- 
fiecting problems in all parts of the world. 
Nearly all the problems revolved about the 
tension between Russia and the West, with 
Korea the main focus of concern. 


Russia carried into the Assembly its cam- 
paign to oust from the U. N. the Chinese 
delegates representing Chiang Kai-shek’s 
Nationalist government on Formosa, and 
to substitute delegates from the Peiping 
Communist regime. India was the first na- 
tion to propose an immediate invitation to 
the Chinese Communists. The Indian reso- 
lution was defeated 33 to 16, with 10 ab- 
stentions. Similar motions from Russia 
were beaten by larger votes. The assembly 
approved a Canadian resolution calling for 


further study of the Chinese problem by a 
special committee. 


Immediately after the Assembly’s organ- 
izing formalities were concluded, Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson introduced in behalf 
of the U.S. a proposal for the most funda- 
mental change in the U.N. since its forma- 
tion in 1945. He proposed a basic revision 
designed to keep the U. N. functioning for 
world peace despite the obstacle of the 
Soviet veto in the Security Council. No 
formal amendment of the Charter—which 
would be subject to Russian veto—would 
be necessary to achieve the change. It 
could be achieved, said Acheson, simply by 
giving to the Assembly duties formerly 
assigned to the Council. 


The U, N. Charter, in Article 24, gives 
the Security Council primary responsibility 
for maintaining peace. But the Council 
was paralyzed by Russia’s vetoes. In Article 
43, the Charter calls upon the member 
nations to set aside armed forces which the 
Security Council could employ to enforce 
peace. But this part of the Charter never 
had been put into effect, because of Rus- 
sian objections. 


If the Security Council failed to func- 
tion, said Acheson, there was a legal way 
to by-pass it. “The Charter, in Articles 10, 
11 and 14, also vests in the General As- 
sembly authority and responsibility for 
matters affecting international peace,” he 
told the Assembly. Therefore, he suggested, 
let the Assembly, which was not hamstrung 
by the veto, take primary responsibility for 
maintaining the peace whenever the Se- 
curity Council was paralyzed by the Rus- 
sians. 

Let the Assembly, continued Acheson, 
request each member nation to “designate 
within its national armed forces a United 
Nations unit or units to be specially 
trained and equipped and continuously 
maintained in readiness for prompt service 
on behalf of the United Nations.” In 
effect, the U. S. was proposing a world 
army at the disposal of the General As- 
sembly, instead of the Security Council. 

The General Assembly has no power to 
order any nation to participate in a mili- 
tary pool or any other project. It can only 
recommend action. But an official recom- 
mendation proved a powerful influence in 
the case of the Security Council’s recom- 
mendation for joint action in Korea. The 
Security Council did not order such action. 

Secretary Acheson added two supplemen- 
tary proposals. First, the Assembly should 
revise its rules to make possible the calling 
of an emergency session within 24 hours 
after the Security Council found itself 
unable to deal with a crisis. Second, the 
Assembly should create a new agency—a 
“security patrol, a peace patrol”—ready to 
go anywhere in the world where threat to 
the peace had arisen, and to report the 
facts of the case. ; rata 


ee 
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E, the peoples of the United Nations 
determined to save succeeding gen- 
é tions from the scourge of war, which 

wice in our lifetime has brought untold 

orrow to mankind, and 


_To reaffirm faith in fundamental human 
ights, in the dignity and worth of the 
‘uman person, in the equal rights of men 
md women and of nations large and small, 
nd 


___ To establish conditions under which jus- 
_ tice and respect for the obligations arising 
trom treaties and other sources of inter- 
national law can be maintained, and 


_ To promote social progress and better 
‘Standards of life in larger freedom, and 
or these ends 


To practice tolerance and live together 
mM peace with one another as good neigh- 
ors, and 


_ To unite our strength to maintain inter- 
national peace and security, and 

__To insure, by the acceptance of princi- 
ples and the institution of methods, that 
; armed force shall not be used, save in the 


_ common interest, and 


q To employ international machinery for 


the promotion of the economic and social 
£ 


_ advancement of all peoples, have resolved 
_to combine our efforts to accomplish these 


aims. 
o- 


__ Accordingly, our respective governments, 
through representatives assembled in the 
city of San Francisco, who have exhibited 
their full powers found to be in good and 
due form, have agreed to the present 
Charter of the United Nations and do 
_hereby establish an international organi- 
- zation to be known as the United Nations. 
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CHAPTER I 


Purposes and Principles 


Article 1 
The purposes of the United Nations are: 


1. To maintain international peace and 
security, and to that end: to take effective 
collective measures for the prevention and 
pzemoval of threats to the peace, and for the 

uppression of acts of aggression or other 

reaches of the peace, and to bring about 
by peaceful means, and in conformity with 
the principles of justice and international 
law, adjustment or settlement of interna- 
tional disputes or situations which might 
lead to a breach of the peace; 
2. To develop friendly relations among 
tions based on respect for the principle 
f£ equal rights and self-determination of 
eoples, and to take other appropriate 
ieasures to strengthen universal peace; 

3. To achieve international co-operation 
ing international problems of an 


Bee 
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character, 


tion as to race, sex, 
and 


4. To be a center for harmonizing the 
actions of nations in the attainment of. 
these common ends. eT Oa 


language or religion; 


a 


Article 2 
The organization and its members, in 
pursuit of the purposes stated in Article ah 


shall act in accordance with the followi 
principles: s 


1. The organization is based on the pri 
ciple of the sovereign equality of all it; 
members, LA 

2. All members, in order to ensure to a 
of them the rights and benefits resulting 
from membership, shall fulfill in good 
faith the obligations assumed by them in 
accordance with the present Charter. 


3. All members shall settle their inte 
national disputes by peaceful means i 
such a manner that international ‘peac 
and security, and justice, are not en 
dangered. 


4. All members shall refrain in their 2 
ternational relations from the threat 
use of force against the territorial integrity | 
or political independence of any state, or 
in any other manner inconsistent with 
purposes of the United Nations. d ts 

5. All members shall give the United 
Nations every assistance in any action i 
takes in accordance with the present 
Charter, and shall refrain from giving ; 
sistance to any state against which 
United Nations is taking preventive or 
forcement action. 


6. The organization shall ensure 
states not members of the United Nat 
act in accordance with these princip SO 
far as may be necessary for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security. 

7. Nothing contained in the present 
Charter shall authorize the United Nations — 
to intervene in matters which are essen- 


Sa 
ae 


any state or shall require the memb O 
submit such matters to settlement under 
the present Charter; but this prince. 
shall not prejudice the application fo} 
forcement measures under Chapter ' 


CHAPTER II 


Membership 


Article 3 ii 

The original members of the Unite 
tions shall be the states which, — 
participated in the United Nation: 
ference on International Organiz: 
San Francisco, or have previous! 
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1, 1942, sign the present Charter and ratify 
it in accordance with Article 110. 


_ . Article 4 


- open to all other peace-loving states which 
accept the obligations contained in the 
present Charter and, in the judgment of 
_ the organization, are able and willing to 
carry out. these obligations. 

3. The admission of any such state to 
membership in the United Nations will be 
effected by a decision of the General As- 
sembly upon the recommendation of the 
Security Council. 


Article 5 


_ A member of the United Nations against 
5 ee preventive or enforcement action 


restored by the Security Counett. 


Article 6 


| Assembly upon the recommendation 
he Security Council. 


CHAPTER III 


Organs 
Article 7 


See a Security Council, an Economic 
Social Council, a Trusteeship Council, 


ES ‘Such Seubetdiary organs as may be 
found necessary may be established.in ac- 


Article 8 

he United Nations shall place no re- 

ictions on the eligibility of men and 
rae to participate in any capacity and 

conditions of equality in its prin- 

and subsidiary organs. 

f-\ 


CHAPTER IV 


The General Assembly 
Composition 


Article 9 


ne General Assembly shall consist of all 
Members of the United Nations, 


Re ted 


the Declaration by United Nations of Jan. 


1. Membership in the United Nations is 


Each member shall not have 
five representatives in coe be = S 
sembly. § 


Functions and Powers 


Article 10 ; 

The General Assembly may discuss any 
questions or any matters within the scope 
of the present Charter or relating to the 
powers and functions of any organs pro- 
vided for in the present Charter, and, 
except as provided in Article 12, may make 
recommendations to the members of the 
United Nations or to the Security Council, 
or to both, on any such questions or bee? 
ters. 


i 
‘g 


iain 


Article 11 


1. The General Assembly may conside 
the general principles of co-operation i 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security, including the principles not 


a Js See 


erning disarmament and the regulation 
armaments, and may make recommenda 
tions with regard to such principles to 
the members or to the Security Council = 


to both. 
cuss 


2. The General Assembly may disc 
any questions relating to the maintenanc 
of international peace and security brought 
before it by any member of the United Na- 
tions, or by the Security Council, or by a 
state, which is not a member of the United 
Nations, in accordance with Article 35, Par- 
agraph 2, and, except as provided in Arti-~ 
cle 12, may make recommendations with 
regard to any such questions to the ua 


or states concerned or to the Securit 
Council, or both. Any such question o 
which action is necessary shall be referred 
to the Security Council by the Gener 
Assembly either before or after discussion. 
3. The General Assembly may call the 
attention of the Security Council to situa- 
tions which are likely to endanger inter- 
national peace and security. 


4. The powers of the General Assornm 


general scope of Article 10. 


Article 12 : 
1. While the Security Council is exercis- 
ing in respect of any dispute or situation 
the functions assigned to it in the prese 
Charter, the General Assembly shall ni 
make any recommendation with regard 
that dispute or situation unless the 
curity Council so requests. 


sent of the Security Council, shall noti 
the General Assembly at each session 
any matters relative to the maintenance 
international peace and security which are 
being dealt with by the Security Coun L 

and shall similarly notify the Gener 
sembly, or the members of the | 


= © 


tions if the General Assembly is not in 


Session, immediately the Security Council 
ceases to deal with such matters. 


Article 13 


1. The General Assembly shall initiate 
studies and make recommendations for the 
purpose of: 


(a) Promoting international co-opera- 


~ tion in the political field and encouraging 


the progressive development of interna- 
tional law and its codification; 


(b) Promoting international co-opera- 
tion in the economic, social, cultural, edu- 
cational and health fields and assisting in 
the realization of human rights and fun- 
damental freedoms for all without distinc- 
tion as to race, sex, language or religion, 


2. The further responsibilities, functions 
and powers of the General Assembly with 
respect to matters mentioned in Paragraph 
1(b) above are set forth in Chapters Ix 
and X. 


Article 14 

Subject to the provisions of Article 12, 
the General Assembly may recommend 
measures for the peaceful adjustment of 
any situation, regardless of origin, which 
it deems likely to impair the general wel- 
fare or friendly relations among nations, 
Including situations resulting from a vio- 


lation of the provisions of the present 


Charter setting forth the purposes and 
principles of the United Nations. 


Article 15 

1. The General Assembly shall receive 
and consider annual and special reports 
from the Security Council; these reports 
shall include an account of the measures 
that the Security Council has decided upon 
or taken to maintain international peace 
and security. 


2. The General Assembly shall receive 
and consider reports from the other or- 
gans of the United Nations. 


Article 16 

The General Assembly shall perform 
such functions with respect to the inter- 
national trusteeship system as are assigned 
to it under Chapters XII and XIII, in- 
cluding the approval of the trusteeship 
agreements for areas not designated as 
strategic. 


Article 17 
1. The General Assembly shall consider 
and approve the budget of the organiza- 
tion, ° 
2, The expenses of the organization shall 
be borne by the members as apportioned 


_ by the General Assembly. 


8, The General Assembly shall consider 


2 and approve any financial and budgetary 


‘angements with specialized agencies re- 


bases 


ferred to in Article 57 and shall examine 
the administrative budgets of such spe- 
cialized agencies with a view to making | 
recommendations to the agencies con- 
cerned. : 


Voting — a 
Article 18 aoe 


1. Each member of the General Assembly 
shall have one vote. : rs 


2. Decisions of the General Assembly on 
important questions shall be made by a 
two-thirds majority of the members pres- 
ent and voting. These questions shall in 
clude: recommendations with respect to 
the maintenance of international peac 
and security, the election of the non 
permanent members of the Security Coun- 
cil, and election of the members of the 
Economic and Social Council, the election 
of members of the Trusteeship Council in 
accordance with Paragraph 1 (c) of Article 
86, the admission of new members tk 
the United Nations, the suspension of the 
rights and privileges of membership, the 
expulsion of members, questions relati 
to the operation of the trusteeship syste 
and budgetary questions. ; 


3. Decisions on other questions, includ 
ing the determination of additional cat 
gories of questions to be decided by a 
thirds majority, shall be made by a 
jority of the members present and vot 


Article 19 fe 

A member of the United Nations which 
is in arrears in the payment of its finan 1 
contributions to the organization shall 
have no vote in the General Assembly if 
the amount of its arrears equals or 
ceeds the amount of the contribution S 
from it for the preceding two full years. 
The General Assembly may, nevertheless, 
permit such a member to vote if : 
satisfied that the failure to pay is @ 
conditions beyond the control of the : 
ber. ee ee 


Procedure 


Article 20 


The General Assembly shall meet ~ 
regular annual sessions and in such speci: 
sessions as occasion may require. S 
sessions shall be convoked by the S 
tary-General at the request of the Securi 
Council or of a majority of the members 
the United Nations. ] ae): 


Article 21 


The General Assembly shall ado pt 
own rules of procedure. It shall elect 


president for each session. aa 


Article 22 
The General Assembly may 
such subsidiary organs as it deem 
sary for the performance of its f 


‘CHAPTER V 


an The Security Council 
Composition 


Article 23 

1. The Security Council shall consist of 
leven members of the United Nations. 
the Republic of China, France, the Union 
ft Soviet Socialist Republics, the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern 
Treland, and the United States of America, 
hall be permanent members of the Se- 
a1 y Council. The General Assembly shall 
elect six other members of the United Na- 
ions to be non-permanent members of 
» Security Council, due regard being 
ally paid, in the first instance to the 
ribution of members of the United 
ns to the maintenance of interna- 
(l peace and security and to the other 
oses of the organization, and also to 

jable geographical distribution. 


he non-permanent members of the 
ty Council shall be elected for a 
f two years. In the first election ‘of 
ion-permanent members, however, 
ee shall be chosen for a term of one 
ee cetiring member shall not be eligi- 
or immediate re-election, 
}. Each member of the Security Council 
have one representative. 


_ Functions and Powers 


; ticle 24 

in order to insure prompt and effec- 

{ act on by the United Nations, its mem- 
confer on the Security Council pri- 

responsibility for the maintenance 

International peace and security, and 

at in carrying out its duties under 

lis responsibility the Security Council 

s on their behalf. 

discharging these duties the Se- 


rposes and principles of the United 
3. The specific powers granted to the 


! when necessary, special reports 
the General Assembly for its considera- 


Article 25 


lembers of the United Nations 

accept and carry out the decisions 

‘Security Council in accordance with 
sen Charter. 
Pa 


ss Article 26 

order to promote the establishment 
i maintenance of international peace 
id security with the least diversion for 
ts of the world’s human and eco- 


“nomic resources, the Security Cou 


-odic meetings at which each of its mem- 


. Member are specially affected. : 


‘be responsible for formulating, with th 
assistance of the Military Staff Committe 
referred to in Article 47, plans to be su 
mitted to the members of the United N: 
tions for the establishment of a system for 
the regulation of armaments. ¥ 


Voting 


Article 27 


1. Each member of the Security Council 
shall have one vote. 


2. Decisions of the Security Council on : 
procedural matters shall be made by an 
affirmative vote of seven members. aes. 


3. Decisions of the Security Council on 
all other matters shall be made by an af- — 
firmative vote of seven members including 
the concurring votes. of the permanent 
members; provided that, in decisions under — 
Chapter VI and under Paragraph 3 of Ar- _ 
ticle 52 a party to a dispute shall abstain Si 
from voting. 


Procedure 


Article 28 

1. The Security Council shall be so or- — 
ganized as to be able to function con- 

tinuously. Each member of the Security 4 

Council shall for this purpose be repre- | 
sented at all times at the seat of the 

organization. 


2. The Security Council shall hold peri- _ 


bers may, ‘if it so desires, be represented 
by a member of the government or by some 
other specially designated representative. 


3. The Security Council may hold meet- 
ings at such places other than the seat 
of the organization as in its judgment 
will best facilitate its work. ie 


Article 29 

The Security Council may establish such _ 
subsidiary organs as it deems necessary for _ 

the performance of its functions. 


Article 30 | 

The Security Council shall adopt its own _ 
rules of procedure, including the method 
of selecting its president. : 


Article 31 a 

Any member of the United Nations — 
which is not a member of the Security — 
Council may participate, without vote, in — 
the discussion of any question brought be 
fore the Security Council whenever t 
latter considers that the interests of { 


Article 32 


Any member of the United 
which is not a member of t 


Council or any state which is not a mem- 
ber of the United Nations, if it is a party 
to a dispute under consideration by the Se- 
curity Council, shall be invited to partici- 
_ pate, without vote, in the discussion relat- 
ing to the dispute. The Security Council 
shall lay down such conditions as it deems 
just for the participation of a state which 
is not a member of the United Nations. 


< 


CHAPTER VI 


Pacific Settlement of Disputes 


“ae Article 33 

1. The parties to any dispute, the con- 
tinuance of which is likely to endanger the 
_ Maintenance of international peace and 
_ security, shall, first of all, seek a solution 
- by negotiation, inquiry, mediation, con- 
_ Ciliation, arbitration, judicial settlement, 
_ resort to regional agencies or arrange- 
~ ments, or other peaceful means of their 
own choice. 


2. The Security Council shall, when it 
— deems necessary, call upon the parties to 
settle their dispute by such means. 


Article 34 

The Security Council may investigate 
' any dispute, or any situation which might 
lead to international friction or give rise 
to a dispute, in order to determine whether 
the continuance of the dispute or situation 
is likely to endanger the maintenance of 

International peace and security. 


Article 35 


1. Any member of the United Nations 
_ May bring any dispute or any situation of 
the nature referred to in Article 34 to the 
attention of the Security Council or of the 
General Assembly. 


2. A state which is not a member of the 
United Nations may bring to the atten- 
tion of the Security Council or of the Gen- 
eral Assembly any dispute to which it is a 
party if it accepts in advance, for the pur- 
poses of the dispute, the obligations of 
pacific settlement provided in the present 
Charter, 

8. The proceedings of the General As- 
sembly in respect of matters brought to its 
attention under this Article will be subject 
to the provisions of Articles 11 and 12. 


: Article 36 

: 1. The Security Council may, at any 
; stage of a dispute of the nature referred 
to in Article 33 or of a situation of like 
nature, recommend appropriate procedures 
- or methods of adjustment. 

_ 2, The Security Council should take into 
consideration any procedures for vhe set- 
ment of the dispute which have already 
nm adopted by the parties. 2 


8. In making recommendations under _ 
this Article the Security Council should 
also take into consideration that legal dis- _ 
putes should as a general rule be referred Fh 
by the parties to the International Court 
of Justice in accordance with the provi- 4 
sions of the statute of the Court. 


Article 37 eri 

1. Should the parties to a dispute of the — 
nature referred to in Article 33 fail to 
settle it by the means indicated in that 
Article, they shall refer it to the Security 
Council. aa 


2. If the Security Council deems that 
the continuance of the dispute is in fact 
likely to endanger the maintenance of in-- 
ternational peace and security, it shall de- _ 
cide whether to take action under Article — 
36 or to recommend such terms of settle- hy 
ment as it may consider appropriate. = 


Article 38 
Without prejudice to the provisions « 
Articles 33 to 37 the Security Council may, 
if all the parties to any dispute so request, — 
make recommendations to the parties with — 
a view to a pacific settlement of the dis- 
pute. é 


CHAPTER VII 


Peace, Breaches of the Peace, and 
Acts of Aggression 


Article 39 

The Security Council shall determine 
the existence of any threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace, or act of aggression 
and shall make recommendations, or de- 
cide what measures shall be taken in c= 
cordance with Articles 41 and 42, to } 
tain or restore international peace 
security. ee 


Article 40 

In order to prevent an aggravation of 
situation, the Security Council may, be- 
fore making the recommendations or de 
ciding upon the measures provided for i 
Article 39, call upon the parties | ze 
cerned to comply with such provision 
measures as it deems necessary or des: 
able. Such provisional measures sh 
without prejudice to the rights, claim 
position of the parties concerned. Th 
curity Council shall duly take account o: 
failure to comply with such provisi 
measures, BA: 


Article 41 


The Security Council may decids 
Measures not involving the use of ‘ar: 
force are to be employed to give 


#% 


members of the United Nations to apply 
such measures. These may include com- 
plete or partial interruption of economic 
relations and of rail, sea, air, postal, tele- 
graphic, radio, and other means of com- 
unication, and the severance of diplo- 
atic relations. 


Article 42 

Should the Security Council consider 
tt measures provided for in Article 41 
uld be inadequate, or have proved to 
inadequate, it may take such action 
air, sea or land forces as may be neces- 
Nel to mainta*1 or restore international 
ce and security. Such action may in- 
ide demonstrations, blockade, and other 
tions by air, sea or land forces of 
mbers of the United Nations. 

a 


Article 43 


der to contribute to the Pe areunee 
ternational peace and security, un- 
ke to make available to the Security 
uncil, on its call and in accordance with 


S, assistance, and facilities, including 
S Of passage, necessary for the purpose 
of maintaining international peace and se- 


stance to be provided. 


. The agreement or agreements shall 
@ negotiated as soon as possible on the 
ative of the Security Council. They 
e concluded between the Security 
incil and members or between the Se- 
ouncil and groups of members 
all be subject to ratification by the 

' states in accordance with their 
e constitutional processes. 


Article 44 


the Security Council has decided 
ree it shall, before calling upon a 
not represented on it to provide 
med forces in fulfillment of the obliga- 
assumed under Article 43, invite that 
, if the member so desires, to par- 
the decisions of the Security 
concerning the employment of 
Ss of that member’s armed forces. 


aA UGA tele 45 
O der. to enable the United Nations to 
‘gent military measures, members 
hold immediately available national 
contingents for combined inter- 
al enforcement action. The strength 
egree of readiness of these contin- 
nd plans for their combined action 
9 determined, within the limits laid 


to its decisions, and it may eal upon 


down in the special agreement 
ments referred to in Article 43, 
Security Council with the assistance 
Military Staff Committee. 


Article 46 


Plans for the application of armed fore 
shall be made by the Security Counci 
with the assistance of the sme St 
Committee. j 


Article 47 i 
1. There shall be established a Military 
Staff Committee to advise and assist the 
Security Council on ail questions relating 
to the Security Council's military require- 
ments for the maintenance of interna- a 
tional peace and security, the employment 
and command of forces placed at its dis- 
posal, the regulation of armaments, and 
possible disarmament, ; 


2. The Military Staff Committee shal 
consist of the Chiefs of Staff of the per- — 
manent members of the arene Council 


with it when the efficient discharge of the 
Committee’s responsibilities requires the 
participation of that member in its work 


8. The Military Staff Committee shall be _ 
responsible, under the Security Council 
for the strategic direction of any armed — 
forces placed at the disposal of the Se- 
curity Council. Questions relating to the 
command of such forces shall be workea ' 
out subsequently. 


4. The Military Staff Committee, with 
the authorization of the Security Council 
and after consultation with appropriate 
regional agencies, may establish regional i 
subcommittees, 


Article 48 a 

1, The action required to carry out the — 
decisions of the Security Council for the — 
maintenance of international peace and 
security shall be taken by all the members 
of the United Nations, or by some of the: 
as the Security Council may determine. 


2. Such decisions shall be carried out _ 
by the members of the United Nations di- 
rectly and through their action in the ap- 
propriate international agencies of which - j 
they are members. A 


Article 49 i 
The members of the United Nations shall - 
join in affording mutual assistance in car- 


rying out the measures decided bts 
the Security Council. 


Article 50. 


If preventive or enforcement 
against any state are taken | 
curity Council, any other ‘sta 


mber of the United Nations or not, 
hich finds itself confronted with special 
economic problems arising from the carry- 
_ ing out of those measures shall have the 
_ fight to consult the Security Council with 
regard to a solution of those problems. 


Article 51 


Nothing in the present Charter shall im- 
pair the inherent right of individual or 
_ collective self-defense, if an armed attack 
_ occurs against a member of the United 
Nations, until the Security Council has 
taken, the measures necessary to maintain 
international peace and security. Measures 
taken by members in the exercise of this 
right of self-defense shall be immediately 
_ reported to the Security Council and shall 
_ not in any way affect the authority and 
Tesponsibility of the Security Council un- 
der the present Charter to take at any 
time such action as it deems necessary in 
- order to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. ' 


ee CHAPTER VIII 


Regional Arrangements 


Article 52 


1. Nothing in the present Charter pre- 
_ cludes the existence of regional arrange- 
ments or agencies for dealing with such 
matters relating to the maintenance of 
international peace and security as are 
appropriate for regional action, provided 
that such arrangements or agencies and 
their activities are consistent with the 
purposes and principles of the organiza- 
tion. 


2. The members of the United Nations 
entering into such arrangements or con- 
stituting such agencies shall make every 
effort to achieve pacific settlement of local 
disputes through such regional arrange- 
ments or by such regional agencies before 
referring them to the Security Council. 


3. The Security Council shall encourage 
the development of pacific settlement of 
local disputes through such regional ar- 
rangements or by such regional agencies 
either on the initiative of the states con- 
cerned or by reference from the Security 
Council. 


4. This Article in no way impairs the 
application of Articles 34 and 35. 


Article 53 

1. The Security Council shall, where ap- 
propriate, utilize such regional arrange- 
ments or agencies for enforcement action 

, under its authority. But no enforcement 
- action shall be taken under regional ar- 
rangements or by regional agencies with- 
out the authorization of the Security 
Council, with the exception of measures 
inst any enemy state, as defined in Par- 


i 


ay 


ey 


agraph 2 of this Article, provided for pur- — 
suant to Article 107, or in regional ar- 
rangements directed against renewal of — 
aggressive policy on the part of any such — 
state, until such time as the organization — 
may, on request of the governments con- — 
cerned, be charged with the responsibility 
for preventing further aggression by such — 
a state. a 


2. The term enemy state as used in Para- 
graph 1 of this Article applies to any — 
state which during the second World War ) 
has been an enemy of any signatory of the _ 
present Charter. 


Article 54 a 

The Security Council shall at all times — 

be kept fully informed of activities under- _ 

taken, or in contemplation, under regional — 

arrangements or by regional agencies for 
the maintenance of international peace , 

and security. he 


CHAPTER IX 


International Economic and Social 
Co-operation =e 


Article 55 rs 
With a view to the creation of conditions 
of stability and well-being which are nec- 
essary for peaceful and friendly relations 
among nations based on respect for t! 
principle of equal rights and self-determi 
nation of peoples, the United Nations shall 
promote: ‘ 
(a) Higher standards of living, full em- 
ployment, and conditions of economic a: 
social progress and development; ; 
(b) Solutions of international economi 
social, health, and related problems; — 
international cultural and education 
operation; and 


freedoms for all without distinction as 
race, sex, language, or religion. 


Article 56 ee 
All members pledge themselves to t: 
joint and separate action in co-operat 
with the organization for the achievem 
of the purposes set forth in Article 5 


Article 57 “d 
1. The various specialized agencies, 
tablished by inter-governmental agr 
ment and having wide international 
sponsibilities, as defined in their 
instruments in economic, social, cul 
educational, health and related fields, sh 
be brought into relationship with 
United Nations in accordance wi 
provisions of Article 63. 


2. Such agencies thus brought into 
lationship with the United Nations 


hereinafter referred to as specialize 


d agen- 
cies, =< 


Article 58 : 
‘The organization shall make recommen- 
ations for the coordination of the poli- 


cies and activities of the specialized agen- 
cies. 


Ais Article 59 

The organization shall, where appropri- 
» ate, initiate negotiations among the states 
concerned for the creation of any new 
- Specialized agencies required for the ac- 


oe Article 60 

Responsibility for the discharge of the 
ctions of the organization set forth in 
this Chapter shall be vested in the General 
Assembly and, under the authority of the 
General Assembly, in the Economic and 
cial Council, which shall have for this 
urpose the powers set forth in Chapter X. 


CHAPTER X 


Composition 


Article 61 

1, The Economic and Social Council 
all consist of eighteen members of the 
United Nations elected by the General 
As ibly. ; i 

2. Subject to the provisions of Para- 
_ graph 3, six members of the Economic and 
al Council shall be elected each year 
r a term of three years. A retiring mem- 
r shall be eligible for immediate re- 


t the first election, eighteen mem- 
the Economic and Social Council 
9e chosen. The term of office of six 
80 chosen shall expire at the end 
ar, and of six other members at 
of two years, in accordance with 
nents made by the General As- 


A member of the Economic and 
uncil shall have one representa- 


am 
f 


__ Functions and Powers 


Article 62 


onomic and Social Council may 
itiate studies and reports with 
international economic, social, 
lucational, health, and related 


ect to any such matters to the 
eral Assembly, to the members of the 
Nations, and to the specialized 
S COncerned. 


_®. It may make recommendations for 
the purpose of promoting respect for, and 
Tvance of, human rights and funda- 
freedoms for all. 


rules prescribed by the United Nations, — 


8, It may prepare draft conventions 
submission to the General Assembly, w: 
respect to matters falling within its 

petence. ene 


4. It may call, in accordance with th 


international conferences on matters fall- 
ing within its competence. sa 


Article 63 - 

1. The Economic and Social Council may — 
enter into agreements with any of ee 
agencies referred to in Article 57, defining — 
the terms on which the agency concerned - 
shall be brought into relationship with 
the United Nations. Such agreements shall 
be subject to approval by the General As- ; 
sembly, 


2. It may coordinate the activities of the _ 
specialized agencies through consultation — 
with and recommendations to such agen- 
cies and through recommendations to the 
General Assembly and to the members of = 
the United Nations. Fo 


Article 64 : 

1, The Economic and Social Council may 
take appropriate steps to obtain regular 
reports from the specialized agencies. It 
may make arrangements with the mem- 
bers of the United Nations and with the 
specialized agencies to obtain reports on 
the steps taken to give effect to its ine 


recommendations and to recommendations _ 
on matters falling within its competence _ 
made by the General Assembly. : a 

2. It may communicate its observations — 
on these reports to the General Assembly. — 


Article 65 

The Economic and Social Council may — 
furnish information to the Security Coun- E- 

cil and shall assist the Security Council 

upon its request. = a 


Article 66 : 

1. The Economic and Social Council shall _ 
perform such functions as fall within its 
competence in connection with the carry- — 
ing out of the recommendations of the a 
General Assembly. & 


2. It may, with the approval of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, perform services at the re- 
quest of members of the United Nations 
and at the request of the specialized agen- 
cies. 


8. It shall perform such other functions 4 
as are specified elsewhere in the present 
Charter or as may be assigned to it by the | 
General Assembly. i 


4 


Voting 


Article 67 


1, Each member of the Econo: 
Social Council shall have one 


__ 2. Decisions of the Economic and Social 
Council shall be made by a majority of the 


_ ‘members present and voting. 


4 
» 
i, 


4 


Procedure 


Article 68 
The Economic and Social Council shall 
set up commissions in economic and s0- 
cial fields and for the promotion of human 
rights, and such other commissions as 


may be required for the performance of its 
functions. 


Article 69 
The Economic and Social Council shall 
invite any member of the United Nations 
to participate, without vote, in its de- 
liberations on any matter of particular 
concern to that member. 


Article 70 

The Economic and Social Council may 
make arrangements for representatives of 
the specialized agencies to participate, 
without vote, in its deliberations and in 
those of the commissions established by it, 
and for its representatives to participate 
in the deliberations of the specialized 
agencies, 


Article 71 

The Economic and Social Council may 
make suitable arrangements for consulta- 
tion with non-governmental organizations 
which are concerned with matters within 
its competence. Such arrangements may 
be made with international organizations, 
and, where appropriate, with national or- 
ganizations after consultation with the 
member of the United Nations concerned. 


Article 72 

1. The Economic and Social Council 
shall adopt its own rules of procedure, in- 
cluding the method of selecting its presi- 
dent. 

2. The Economic and Social Council 
shall meet as required in accordance with 
its rules, which shall include provision 
for the convening of meetings on the re- 
quest of a majority of its members. 


CHAPTER XI 


Declaration Regarding Non-Self- 
Governing Territories 


Article 73 

Members of the United Nations which 
have or assume responsibilities for the 
administration of territories whose peo- 
ples have not yet attained a full measure 
of self-government recognize the principle 
that the interests of the inhabitants of 
_ these territories are paramount, and ac- 


at 


cept as a sacred trust the obligation to 
promote to the utmost, within the system 


of international peace and security estab- 
lished by the present Charter, the well- 
being of the inhabitants of these terri- 
tories, and, to this end: ae 

(a) To insure, with due respect for the 
culture of the peoples concerned, their po- 
litical, economic, social, and educational 
advancement, their just treatment, and 
their protection against abuses; BS 


(b) To develop self-government, to take 
due account of the political aspirations of 
the peoples, and to assist them in the 
progressive development of their free po- 
litical institutions, according to the par- 
ticular circumstances of each territory and 
its peoples and their varying stages of ad- 
vancement; 


(c) To further international 
security; 


(a) To promote constructive measures 
of development, to encourage research, and 
to co-operate with one another and, when 
and where appropriate, with specialized 
international bodies with a view to the 
practical achievement of the social, eco- 
nomic and scientific purposes set forth 
this Article; and } 


(e) To transmit regularly to the Secre 
tary-General for information purposi 
subject to such limitation as security 
constitutional considerations may requ: 
statistical and other information of 
technical nature relating to economic, ; 
cial, and educational conditions in 
territories for which they are respect: 
responsible other than those territorie 
which Chapters XII and XIII apply. — 


Article 74 
Members of the United Nations 
agree that their policy in respect ¢ 5 
territories to which this Chapter app 
no less than in respect of their metr 
tan areas, must be based on the. gent 
principle of good-neighborliness, due 
count being taken of the interests and 
well-being of the rest of the world - 
cial, economic and commercial matter 


7 wt: " 
peace and 


to 
tal 


2 


CHAPTER xIt 
International Trusteeship Syste1 


Article 75 
The United Nations shall establish 1 : 
its authority an international trusteeshi 
system for the administration and supe 
vision of such territories as may be 
thereunder by subsequent in 
agreements. These territories are 
after referred to as trust territories. 


Article76. 
The basic objectives of the tri 
system in accordance with the — 


of the present Charter, shall be: 


a) To further international peace and 
ecurity; 


(b) To promote the political economic, 
ocial and educational advancement of 
e€ inhabitants of the trust territories, 
their progressive development toward 
self-government or independence as may 
’e appropriate to the particular circum- 

mces of each territory and its peoples 
the freely expressed wishes of the 
‘peoples concerned, and as may be pro- 
vided by the terms of each trusteeship 
agreement; 


c) To encourage respect for human 
and for fundamental freedoms for 
without distinction as to race, sex, 
guage or religion, and to encourage 


s of the world; and 


To insure equal treatment in so- 
economic and commercial matters 
“members of the United Nations and 
nationals, and also equal treatment 
: the latter in the administration of 
, without prejudice to the attain- 
prot the foregoing objectives, and sub- 


Article 77 

trusteeship system shall apply to 
rritories in the following categories 
be placed thereunder by means of 
hip agreements: 


Peetu will be brought under 
steeship system and upon what 


Article 78 — 

teeship system shall not apply 
S which have become members 
ed Nations, relationship among 
be based on respect for the 
j of sovereign equality. 


Article 79. 

ns of trusteeship for each terri- 
placed under the trusteeship 
, in luding any alteration or amend- 
al be agreed upon by the states 
concerned, including the manda- 
C ower in the case of territories held 
der mandate by a member of the United 
b and shall be approved as provided 
‘ticles 83 and 85, » 


{f the United Nations laid down in Article 


~ 


“may make use of volunteer 


Article SOS Eee 

a Hedept as may be agreed upon in in- 
dividual trusteeship agreements, matle un 
der Articles 77, 79 and 81, placing each — 
territory under the trusteeship system, and 
until such agreements have been con- 
cluded, nothing in this Chapter shall be 
construed in or of itself to alter in any 
manner the rights whatsoever of any states 
or any peoples or the terms of existing — 
international instruments to which mem- — 
bers of the United Nations may respec- 
tively be parties. J 


2, Paragraph 1 of this Article shall not 
be interpreted as giving grounds for delay 
or postponement of the negotiation and | 
conclusion of agreements for placing man- 
dated and other territories under the trus- 7 
teeship system as provided for in Article 
77. } 

Article 81 4 

The trusteeship agreement shall in each 
case include the terms under which the 
trust territory will be administered and a 
designate the authority which will exer- 
cise the administration of the trust terri- — 
tory. Such authority, hereinafter called 


the administering authority, may be one — 
or more states or the organization itself. 4 
fr 
Article 82 


There may be designated, in any trustee- 
ship agreement, a strategic area or areas 4H 
which may include part or all of the trust 
territory to which the agreement applies, 
without prejudice to any special agree- 
ment or agreements made under Article 43. 


Article 83 


1. All functions of the United Nations’ 
relating to strategic areas, including the 4 d 
approval of the terms of the trusteeship 
agreements and of their alteration or — 
amendment, shall be exercised by the Bae. a 


curity Council. 


2, The basic objectives set forth in age + 
ticle 76 shall be applicable to the people 
of each strategic area. ; 


8. The Security Council shall, subject +0: 
the provisions of the trusteeship agree- 
ments and without prejudice to security 
considerations, avail itself of the assistance _ 
of the Trusteeship Council to perform 
those functions of the United Nations 
under the trusteeship system relating t 
political, economic, social and education 
matters in the strategic areas, 


Article 84 

It shall be the duty of the administering 

authority to insure that the trust t terri- 
tory shall play ‘its part in the 

nance of international peace ; 

To this end the administer 


ties, and assistance from the trust territory 


Security Council undertaken in this re- 
gard by the administering authority, as 
_ well as for local defense and the mainte- 
- mance of law and order within the trust 
territory. 


2 Article 85 
1, The functions of the United Nations 
with regard to trusteeship agreements for 
all areas not designated as strategic, in- 
_ cluding the approval of the terms of the 
_ trusteeship agreements and of their altera- 
_ tion or amendment, shall be exercised by 
__ the General Assembly. 


b 2. The Trusteeship Council, operating 
_ under the authority of the General As- 
_ sembly, shall assist the General Assembly 
in carrying out these functions, 


‘a CHAPTER XIII 

a The Trusteeship Council 

= Composition 
Article 86 


1. The Trusteeship Council shall consist 
of the following members of the United 
_ Nations: 


(a) Those members administering trust 
territories; 


(b) Such of those members mentioned 
by name in Article 23 as are not admin- 
istering trust territories; and 


(c) As many other members elected for 
_ three-year terms by the General Assembly 
as may be necessary to insure that the 
total number of members of the Trustee- 
ship Council is equally divided between 
those members of the United Nations 
which administer trust territories and 
those which do not. 


2. Hach member of the Trusteeship 
Council shall designate one specially quali- 
fied person to represent it therein. 


Functions and Powers 
Article 87 


The General Assembly and, under its 


authority, the Trusteeship Council, in 
carrying out their functions, may: 

(a) Consider reports submitted by the 
administering authority; 

_ (b) Accept petitions and examine them 
in consultation with the administering 
authority; 

(c) Provide for periodic visits to the re- 

_ spective trust territories at times agreed 

upon with the administering authority; 

‘and 

(a) Take these and other actions in con- 

formity with the terms of the trusteeship 
greements, 

7 vo 


carrying out the obligations toward the 


Article 88 ‘ 
The trusteeship Council shall formulate _ 
@ questionnaire on the political, economic, 
social and educational advancement of the 
inhabitants of each trust territory, and 
the administering authority for each trust 
territory within the competence of the aa 
General Assembly shall make an annual — 
report to the General Assembly upon the © 


basis of such questionnaire. Ey 
Voting eo 
Article 89 a 

1. Each member of the Trusteeship 
Council shall have one vote. ae 
2. Decisions of the Trusteeship Council 
shall be made by a majority of the mem- 
bers present and voting. ee 


nt 


5 
i 


Procedure 


Article 90 ate 

1, The Trusteeship Council shall adopt 
its own rules of procedure, including the 
method of selecting its president. ey 


2. The Trusteeship Council shall meet 
required in accordance with its ru 
which shall include provision for the co 
vening of meetings on the request ie 
majority of its members. i 


Article 91 a 

The Trusteeship Council shall, when ap- 

propriate, avail itself of the assistance of 

the Economic and Social Council — 

of the specialized agencies in regard 

matters with which they are respecti 
concerned, ; 


CHAPTER XIV 


The International Court of J usti 
Article 92. 


nO TN 


is based upon the statute of the 
manent Court of International Justic 
forms an integral part of the present 
ter. 


Article 93 f 

1, All members of the United Nations 
ipso facto parties to the statute of 
International Court of Justice. a 


2. A state which is not a member of 
United Nations may become a party to 
statute of the International Court of J 
tice on conditions to be determine 
each case by the General Assembly — 
the recommendation of the Security Co 
cil, an 


Article 94 ae 
J, Each member of the United I 
undertakes to comply with the decision 


my 


ey 


the International Court of Justice in any 
case to which it is a party. 

2. If any party to a case fails to perform 
he obligations incumbent upon it under 
a judgment rendered by the Court, the 
other party may have recourse to the Se- 
curity Council, which may, if it deems 
necessary, make recommendations or de- 
cide upon measures to be taken to give 
effect to the judgment. 


: Article 95 

Nothing in the present Charter shall 

prevent members of the United Nations 

_ from entrusting the solution of their dif- 
ences to other tribunals by virtue of 

agreements already in existence or which 

y be concluded in the future. 


: Article 96 
The General Assembly or the Security 
ouncil may request the International 
c of Justice to give an advisory opinion 
on any legal question. 
Other organs of the United Nations 
pecialized agencies which may at any 
_be so authorized by the General As- 
bly, may also request advisory opinions 
e Court on legal questions arising 
in the scope of their activities. 


CHAPTER XV 


The Secretariat 


Article 97 

f Secretariat shall comprise a Secre- 
tary General and such staff as the organi- 
1 may require. The Secretary General 
> appointed by the General Assembly 
the recommendation of the Security 
He shall be the chief administra- 
ficer of the organization. 


Article 98 
, Secretary General shall act in that 
ty in all meetings of the General 
sembly, of the Security Council, of the 
mic and Social Council and of the 
hip Council, and shall perform 
ther functions as are entrusted to 
yy these organs. The Secretary Gen- 
1 make an annual report to the 
Assembly on the work of the or- 


_ Article 99 


ecretary General may bring to the 
m of the Security Council any mat- 

ch in his opinion may threaten the 
enance of international peace and 


oe,” Article 100 

. In the performance of their duties the 

retary General and the staff shall not 

or receive instructions from any 
rnment or from any other authority 

ternal to the organization. They shall 


_ undertakes to respect the exclusively in. 


refrain from any action which might re 

on their position as international officia 

responsible only to the organization. 22 
2. Each member of the United Natic 


ternational character of the responsibilities 
of the Secretary General and the staff, and _ 
not to seek to influence them in the dis- _ 
charge of their responsibilities. 2 

2 


Article 101 z 

1. The staff shall be appointed by the 
Secretary General under regulations estab- 
lished by the General Assembly. 


2. Appropriate staffs shall be perma- — 
nently assigned to the Economic and So-— 
cial Council, the Trusteeship Council. and, 
as required, to other organs of the United © 
Nations. These staffs shall form a part of 
the Secretariat. <a 


3. The paramount consideration in the _ 
employment of the staff and in the de- 
termination of the conditions of service 
shall be the necessity of securing the high- 
est standards of efficiency, competence and 
integrity. Due regard shall be paid to 
the importance of recruiting the staff — 
on as wide a geographical basis as possi- 
ble. 


CHAPTER XVI 


Miscellaneous Provisions 


Article 102 - 
1. Every treaty and every international — 
agreement entered into by any member of — 
the United Nations after the present Char- — 
ter comes into force shall as soon as possi- 
ble be registered with the Secretariat and 
published by it. é a 
2. No party to any such treaty or inter- — 
national agreement which has not been 
registered in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Paragraph 1 of this Article may 
invoke that treaty or agreement before any _ 
organ of the United Nations. : 


Article 103 7 

In the event of a conflict between the 
obligations of the members of the United — 
Nations under the present Charter and 
their obligations under any other inter- 
national agreement, their obligations under 
the present Charter shall prevail. 7H 


i Article 104: Siri 

The organization shall enjoy in the ter- 

ritory of each of its members such legal 

capacity as may be necessary for the exer- 
cise of its functions and the fulfillment of 

its purposes. eal 


Article 105 
1. The organization shall enjoy 
territory of each of its membe 
privileges and immunities 4s | 
for the fulfillment of its purpo 


2. Representatives of the members of the 
United Nations and officials of the organi- 
zation shall similarly enjoy such privileges 
and immunities as are necessary for the 
independent exercise of their functions in 

connection with the organization. 


3. The General Assembly may make rec- 
ommendations with a view to determining 
_ the details of the application of Paragraphs 
_ 1 and 2 of this Article or may propose 
conventions to the members of the United 
Nations for this purpose. 


CHAPTER XVII 


Transitional Security Arrangements 


Article 106 

Pending the coming into force of such 
special agreements referred to in Article 
43, as in the opinion of the Security Coun- 
_ cil enable it to begin the exercise of its 
_ responsibilities under Article 42, the parties 
to the Four-Nation Declaration, signed at 
Moscow, Oct. 30, 1943, and France, shall, 
in accordance with the provisions of Para- 
- graph 5 of that Declaration, consult with 
one another and, as occasion requires, with 
other members of the United Nations 
with a view to such joint action on behalf 
of the organization as may be necessary 
for the purpose of maintaining interna- 

tional peace and security. 


Article 107 

L Nothing in the present Charter shall in- 

validate or preclude action in relation to 

any state which during the second World 
_ War has been an enemy of any signatory 
_ to the present Charter, taken or authorized 
as a result of that war by the govern- 
- ments having responsibility for such ac- 
~ tion. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Amendments 


Article 108 


Amendments to the present Charter shall 
come into force for all members of ‘the 
United Nations when they have been 
adopted by a vote of’ two-thirds of the 
members of the General Assembly and 
ratified in accordance with their respec- 
‘tive constitutional processes py two-thirds 
of the members of the United Nations, in- 
cluding all the permanent members of the 

_ Security Council. 


Article 109 

; 1. A general conference of the members 
_ of the United Nations for the purpose of 
_ reviewing the present Charter may be held 
at a date and place to be fixed by a two- 
thirds vote of the members of the General 
Assembly and by a vote of any seven mem- 
bers of the Security Council. Each member 
of the United Nations shall have one vote 
the conference. ‘ 


orto iy 
2, Any alteration of the present Char- _ 
ter recommended by a two-thirds vote Offa 
the conference shall take effect when rati- 
fied in accordance with their respective q 
constitutional processes by two-thirds KS) 
the members of the United Nations ins 
cluding all the permanent members of the 
Security Council. 


3. If such a conference has not been — 
held before the tenth annual session of 
the General Assembly following the coming — 
into force of the present Charter, the pro- 
posal to call such a conference shall be 
placed on the agenda of that session of 
the General Assembly, and the conference — 
shall be held if so decided by a majority — 
vote of the members of the General ae \ 
sembly and by a vote of any seven mem- — 
bers of the Security Council. Ny 


CHAPTER XIX 


Ratification and Signature 


Article 110 


1. The present Charter shall be ratifi 
by the signatory states in accordance w 
their respective constitutional processes. — 


2. The ratifications shall be deposited 
with the Government of the United States 
of America, which shall notify all the 
signatory states of each deposit as well as — 
the Secretary General of the organization — 
when he has been appointed. — ae 

3. The present Charter shall come into 
force upon the deposit of ratifications by 
the Republic of China, France, the Un 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, the Unite 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Norther: 
Ireland, and the United States of Ameri 
and by a majority of the other signa 
states. A protocol of the ratifications 
posited shall thereupon be drawn up 
the Government of the United States 
America which shall communicate co 
thereof to all the signatory states. 


4. The states signatory to the prese: 
Charter which ratify it after it has c 
into force will become original memk 
of the United Nations on the date of 
deposit of their respective ratifications. 


Article 111 ‘a 
The present Charter, of which — 
Chinese, French, Russian, English an d 
Spanish texts are equally authentic, q 
remain deposited in the archives o: 
Government of the United Stat 
America. Duly certified copies thereof shi 
be transmitted by that Government to tl] 
Governments of the other signatory s 
In faith whereof the representativ 
the Governments of the United Nati 
have signed the present Charter. 
Done at the city of San Francisco 
twenty-sixth day of June, one. thor 
nine hundred and forty-five. ot xe ; 


Preamble 


faith in the purposes and principles of 
_ the Charter of the United Nations and 
heir desire to live in peace with all peo- 
S and all governments. : 


hey are determined to safeguard the 
reedom, common heritage and civilization 
of their peoples, founded on the principles 
democracy, individual liberty and the 
le of law. 

‘They seek to promote stability and well- 
eing in the North Atlantic area. 


They are resolved to unite their efforts 
rr collective defense and for the preserva- 
of peace and security. 


ey therefore agree to this North At- 


Article 1 

Parties undertake, as set forth in 
arter of the United Nations, to settle 
nternational disputes in which they 
be involved by peaceful means in such 
@ manner that international peace and se- 
curity, and justice, are not endangered, and 
_ to refrain in their international relations 
om the threat or use of force in any 
ner inconsistent with the purposes of 
United Nations. 


Article 2 ° 


The Parties will contribute toward the 
development of peaceful and 
international relations by strength- 
heir free institutions, by bringing 
better understanding of the prin- 
€s upon which these institutions are 
d, and by promoting conditions of 


mic policies and will encourage eco- 
collaboration between any or all of 


e Article 3 
3 2r more effectively to achieve the 
ctives of this Treaty, the Parties, sepa- 
tel; jointly, by means of continuous 
effective self-help and mutual aid, will 
aint and develop their individual and 
Capacity to resist armed attack. 
Article 4 
arties will consult together when- 
he opinion of any of them, the 
ntegrity, political independence 
ity of any of the Parties is threat- 


: Article 5 

Parties agree that an armed attack 
one or more of them in Europe or 
‘merica shall be considered an at~ 
ainst them all; and consequently 


NORTH ATLANTIC TREATY _ 


HE Parties to this Treaty reaffirm their - 


they agree that, if such an armed at EX 
occurs, each of them, in exercise of ¢ 
right of individual or collective self-defense 
recognized by Article 51 of the Charter 
the United Nations, will assist the Party 
or Parties so attacked by taking forthwith, 
individually and in concert with the other 
Parties, such action as it deems necessary, 
including the use of armed force, to restore 
and maintain the security of the North 
Atlantic area. 


Any such armed attack and all measures — 
taken as a result thereof shall immediately 
be reported to the Security Council. Such 
measures shall be terminated when the 
Security Council has taken the measures 
necessary to restore and maintain interna- 
tional peace and security. 


Article 6 BK 
For the purpose of Article 5 an armed 
attack on one or more of the Parties iss 
deemed to include an armed attack on the © 
territory of any of the Parties in Europe or 
North America, on the Algerian depart- 
ments of France, on the occupation forces — 
of any Party in Europe, on the islands — 
under the jurisdiction of any Party in the _ 
North Atlantic area north of the Tropic of ea 
Cancer or on the vessels or aircraft in thi 
area of any of the Parties. 


Article 7 
This Treaty does not affect, and shall no 
be interpreted as affecting, in any way th 
rights and obligations under the Charter 4 
of the Parties which are members of the _ 
United Nations, or the primary responsi- _ 
bility of the Security Council for the main- _ 
tenance of international peace and secu- _ 
rity. , au 


Article 8 a 

Each Party declares that none of the ? 
international engagements now in force 
between it and any other of the Parties o , 
any third state is in conflict with the 
provisions cf this Treaty, and undertakes _ 
not to enter into any international engage- 
ment in conflict with this Treaty. } 


Article 9 S 

The Parties hereby establish a council, — 
on which each of them shall be repre-_ 
sented, to consider matters concerning th: 


be necessary; in particular it shall es 
lish immediately a defense conx 
which shall recommend measures — 
implementation of Articles 3 and 


i US, 
Article10 
The Parties may, by una 


ment, invite any other European state in 
a@ position to further the principles of this 
Treaty and to contribute to the security of 
the North Atlantic area to accede to this 
_ Treaty. Any state so invited may become 
a party to the Treaty by depositing its in- 
strument of accession with the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. The 
Government of the United States of 
America will inform each of the Parties 
of the deposit of each such instrument of 
accession. 


RET ee Ae A ae ee 


ae Article 11 


This Treaty shall be ratifled and its 
provisions carried out by the Parties in 
accordance with their respective constitu- 
_ tional processes. The instruments of ratifi- 
cation shall be deposited as soon as possible 

with the Government of the United States 

of America, which will notify all the other 
— signatories of each deposit. The Treaty 
shall enter into force between the states 
which have ratified it as soon as the rati- 
fications of the majority of the signatories, 
including the ratifications of Belgium, 
Canada, France, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, the United Kingdom and the United 
States, have been deposited and shall come 
into effect with respect to other states on 
the date of the deposit of their ratifica- 
tions. 


Definitions 


COLONY: a company of people, purposely 
' or otherwise, transplanted from their 
mother country and remaining subject 
to the jurisdiction of the parent state. 


CROWN COLONY: a British Empire colony 
in which the crown retains some kind 
of control over legislation. 


DOMINION: an auténomous community 
within the British Empire, equal in sta- 
tus to any other dominion, but united 
by a common allegiance to the crown. 


PROTECTORATE: an area which is pro- 
tected by a superior authority from do- 
mestic or foreign disturbance or dicta- 
tion and shares in its own government. 


ir 
“= 
, 
«= 
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North Atlantic Treaty—(cont.) 


The Flag of the United Nations 


tka Legal Commission of the General Assembly unanimously adopted the f 
U.N . flag design on October 7, 1947: white U. N. emblem (global map project 
phe North Pole and embraced in twin olive branches) centered on a rectang 


Article 12 

After the Treaty has been in force for 2 
ten years, or at any time thereafter, the 
Parties shall, if any of them so reque 
consult together for the purpose of re 
ing the Treaty, having regard for the fac 
tors then affecting peace and security 
the North Atlantic area, including the © 
development of universal as well as— 
gional arrangements under the Charter 
the United Nations for the maintenance 
international peace and security. 


Article 13 
After the Treaty has been in force 
twenty years, any Party may cease to 
& party one year after its notice of den! 
ciation has been given to the Government 
of the United States of America, which ae 5 
inform the Governments of the oth 


denunciation. 


Article 14 : 
This Treaty, of which the English ; nd 
French texts are equally authentic, shall 
be deposited in the archives of the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. D 
certified copies thereof will be transmi! 
by that Government to the Governments 
of the other signatories. Lug § 
In witness whereof, the undersigned 
plenipotentiaries have signed this Treaty 
Done at Washington, the fourth day o 
April, 1949. i 


which it is sovereign. 
TRUSTEESHIP: administration Hed a 
ber of the United Nations of an are 
yet ready for self-government. 
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Bienad Joined 


U.N. | U.N. | 

; Decla- | Organi- } League of 

Country tation! | zation? | Nations’ 

AetANIStANS eases cs ioc hrek ees 1946 1934-46 
PTRONUN A sw arsia chee coe Sone 1945 1945 1919-46 
Aostiala cs «Bowtie fence < 1942 1945 1920-46 

7 Belem cake no eck necoates 1942 1945 1920-46 
a BollVidreeisene cir. cceea ake 1943 1945 1920-46 
Brazitesmcnctnro tt tecc tes: 1943 1945 1920-28 

Mee Burmal.. Acct. ane 194 TS ee 
See Byelorussian S:S.R4. 2.22...) 2... TO4S% le aea 
MemrrCandda. .. oc.. cn. eee cecks 1942 1945 1920-46 
‘ Hehe ye enc ce caksads. 1945 1945 1919-40 
t Ghindisasteceres.cc tices conten: | 1942 1945 1920-46 
Colambla yvicgee ce es 1944 1945 1920-46 

= Costa Ricays.- oe Sicsas sce 1942 1945 1920-26 
CELTS i a a ee 1942 1945 1920-46 
Czechoslovakia............. 1942 1945 | 1920-46 

: Benimarkose. © ./e\ncs vide aos SET 1945 1920-46 
“ih Dominican Republic......... 1942 1945 1924-46 
PEUACOG nce sions cc = oes 1945 1945 1934-46 

LS igi & MGA MIS ae Ce 1945 1945 1937-46 

. El Salvador......... Beer 1942 1945 1920-39 
BE VECHIOPla scicrrs vccacs Sane J 1943 1945 1923-46 
BLANCO ser chee ikea lle 1945 1945 1920-46 
IGECON So eres haecece case: 1942 1945 1920-46 
Guatemala.y.:..jcccecea «25.05 1942 1945 1920-38 
LEIS Ser ay Siete arene 1942 1945 1920-44 
HONGUTAS. jatoton cen Pons 1942 1945 1920-38 

MOS AA, uiscten ac wicwice Oe 1996 a 

indiase teacuvciessie tae coe h os 1942 1945 1920-46 
nBOneslaeconnu ask. es « hex Beee R950'S |p ecir cs 

ASEAN seecaste sist Uesieties Oe ache 1943 1945 1919-46 


1 Declaration of United Nations was originally 
officially came into existence Oct, 24, 1945. 3 


~ San Francisco Conference. 
represented at San Francisco Conference, 


Afghanistan: Abdol Hosayn Aziz 
Argentina: Dr. Jerdnimo Remorino 
Australia; Keith Charles Owen Shann (act- 

; ing) 

Belgium: Fernand van Langenhove 

_ Bolivia: Eduardo Anze Matienzo 
Brazil: Joao Carlos Muniz 

_ Canada: R. G. Riddell 

Chile: Hernan Santa Cruz 
China: Dr. Tingfu F, Tsiang 
Colombia: Eliseo Arango 

‘ ‘Costa Rica: Daniel Oduber 

_ Cuba: Dr. Alberto I. Alvarez 

_ Czechoslovakia: Jiri Nosek (acting) 

Denmark: William Borberg 

_ Dominican Republic: Dr. Max Henriquez- 

Urena 

_ Ecuador: Dr. Antonio Quevedo 

Egypt: Mahmoud Fawzi Bey 

‘ance: Jean Chauvel 

3reece; Alexis Kyrou 

temala: Dr. Carlos Garcia Bauer 


"The 60 Members of the United Nations, Oct., 1950 


signed by 26 nations in Washington, D.C. < 
League was formally dissolved Apr. 18, 1946, Nations withdray 
before that time did so voluntarily, except U.8.S.R., which was expelled. Other members of League were: Alb: 
(1920-46), Austria (1920-40), Buigaria (1920-46), Hire (1923-46), Estonia (1921-46), Finland (1920-46), Ge 
(1926-35), Hungary (1922-41), Italy (1920-39), Japan (1820 ek Latvia (192146), Lithuania (1921-46), 
(1920-46), Rumania (1920-42), Spain (1920-41), Switzerland (1920-46), 


Signed | Joined 


UN. | UN, 

Decla- | Organi- 

Country ration! | zation? 
Waqitseeasccn eres 1943 1945 
Israeliv tagcat oc tem aS 1949 
Lebanoniss ys tarae kn eae 1945 1945 
Liberia. 2a ieee 1944 1945 
Luxemblirg= canes ek 1942 1945 
Mexico: -)Ssacanrecinae seen 1942 1945 
Netherlands.............. 1942 1945 
New Zealand............. 1942 1945 
Nicaragua’ aeons. 1942 1945 
Norway, 22'S. s wee 1942 1945 
Pakistan. «05. cheers ae 1947 
Panamai, « 54. eee 1942 1945 
Paraguay ...\)5.. see eeeeeee 1945 1945 
Perlis, sn.s.0.0 coe eee 1945 1945 
Philippines sete 42 1945 
Poland®:. 33.20. 3-- cee 1942 1945 
Saudi Arabia 1945 1945 
South Africa, U. of........ 1942 1945 
Sweden's... eee hte ae 1946 
SVMais ss croton eon RE 1945 1945 
Thailand |i keioe peace ree 1946 
TUCKEY a5) ts cesee eee eee 1945 1945 
Ukrainian S.S.R4.........] 2... 1945 
United Kingdom.......... 1942 1945 
United States............ 1942 1945 
EST Went onuogGha-ceésca- 1942 1945 
Uruguay’, 73 bee 1945 1945 

Venezuela’... 4.) csnisen tee 1945 1945 | 
Vemeltacw.cn act eo eis 1947 
Yugoslavia. .. 1942 1945 


on Jan. 1, 1942, 21 


4 Admission as separate nation app’ 


5 Invited to attend San Francisco Conference June 5, 1945, after its liberatio: 
but subsequently signed Charter as original member, : 


Delegation Heads to the United Nations 


Members Represented at 
Interim Headquarters* 


Haiti: Dr. Jean Price-Mars Pa 
Honduras: Dr. Tiburcio Carias, Jr. 
Iceland: Thor Thors : a 
India: Sir Benegal Narsing Rau — 
Iran: Nasrollah Entezam 
Iraq: Dr. Fadhil Jamali 
Israel: Aubrey S. Eban 
Liberia: Charles D. B. King 
Mexico: Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo ie 
Netherlands: Daniel Johannes yon B 
seck iM 
New Zealand: Sir Carl Berendsen 
Nicaragua: Dr. Guillermo Sevilla-S 
Norway: Arne Sunde \ 
Pakistan: Prof. Ahmed S. Bokhari 
Panama: Jeptha B. Duncan ie 
Paraguay: Dr. Osvaldo Chaves — 
Peru: Carlos Holguin de Lavalle 
Philippines: Brig. Gen. Carlos P 
Poland: Juliusz Katz-Suchy 
Saudi Arabia: Sheikh Asad Al-: 
* Permanent representative to U. N. — 


Thailand: Prince Wan Waithayakon 

Turkey: Selim Sarper 

Union of South Africa: G. P. Jooste 
.S.R.; Yakov A. Malik 


Venezuela: Dr, 


' United Kingdom: Si 

United States: Warren R. Austin 

Uruguay: Prof. Enrique Rodriguez 
gat 

César Gonzalez 

Yugoslavia: Dr. Ales Bebler 


Security Council* 


lina: Dr. Tingfu F. Tsiang 
: Dr. Alberto I. Alvarez 
ador: Dr. Antonio Quevedo . 
gypt: Mahmoud Fawzi Bey 
‘rance: Jean Chauvel 
India: Sir Benegal Narsing Rau 
rway: Arne Sunde 


U.S.S.R:: Yakov A. Malik 

United Kingdom: Sir Gladwyn Jebb 
United States: Warren R. Austin 
Yugoslavia: Dr. Ales Bebler 


* As of 1950. On Jan. 1, 1951, Brazil, Netherlands, 
and Turkey will replace Cuba, Egypt, and Norway. 3. 


Economic and Social Council* 


Australia: E. Ronald Walker 
Fernand Dehousse 
zil: Helio Lobo 
; ada: Alphonse Fournier 
Hernan Santa Cruz 
‘Dr. P. C. Chang 
hoslovakia: Arnost Tauber 
ark: William Borberg 
: Pierre Mendes-France 
Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar 
Nasrollah Entezam 


Mexico: Dr. Luis Padilla Nervo 

Pakistan: Nurul Amin 

Peru: Dr. Teodosio Cabada 

Poland: Juliusz Katz-Suchy 

U.S.S.R.: Amazasp Arutiunian ; 

United Kingdom: Viscount Alexander of 
Hillsborough 

United States: Isadore Lubin 


* As of eleventh session held in Geneva, July 3 to 
Aug. 16, 1950. On Jan. i, 1951, Philippines, Sweden, 


and Uruguay will replace ‘Australia, Brazil, and Den- ; 


mark. 


Trusteeship Council* 


a3 " Alfred Thorp Stirling 
seium Pierre Ryckmans 
Dr. S. 8S. Liu 


Roger Garreau 
Es Khalidy 


Nations Serving Terms on U. N. Councils 


- Security Council 


Members: China; France; 


46-—Dec. 1946: Colombia; Greece; 
os Ukrainian §.5.R.; U. S.; Yugo- 


ae 1948: ete 


Canada; 
China; France; Peru, 


‘Permanent members: 


New Zealand: Sir Carl Berendsen a. 
Philippines: Brig. Gen. Carlos P. Romulo 
U.S.S.R.: Aleksander A. Soldatov ae: 
United Kingdom: John Fletcher-Cooke 

United States: Francis B. Sayre. 


* As of seventh session held at Lake Success, N. Y., 
June 1 to July 21, 1950. On Jan. 1, 1951, Thailand wii q 
replace Philippines. : 


Jan. 1947—Dec. 1949: Byelorussian S.S.R.; 
Lebanon; New Zealand; Turkey; U. S.; 
Venezuela. 

Jan. 1948-Dec. 1950: 
Denmark; Poland; 
U.S.S.R. 

Jan. 1949-Dec. 


Australia; Brazil; — 
United Kingdom; — 


1951: 


Chile; 


Belgium; 
China; France; India; Peru. ; 
Jan. 1950-Dec. 1952: Canada; Czechoslo- 
vakia; Iran; Mexico; Pakistan; U. S, ; 
Jan. 1951—Dec. 1953: Philippines; Poland; 
Sweden; United Kingdom; Uruguay; 
U.S.S.R. a 


Trusteeship Council 


Australia*; 
gium*; Chinay; France?*; 
United Kingdom*; 


Bel- f 

New Zealand*; 

Us S.*3* U.S: SiRF 

Jan. 1947—Dec. 1949: Iraq; Mexico. : 

Jan. 1948-Dec. 1950: Costa Rica (resigned — 
1949 and replaced by Dominican Re- 
public); Philippines. 

Jan. 1950—-Dec. 1952: Argentina; Iraq. 

Jan. 1951-Dec. 1953: Dominican Re 
‘Thailand, 


* Administering trust territories, — +t P 
ood ie ramon ap Council not admin 


lejandro Alvarez, Chile (1955) 

bdel Hamid Badawi Pasha, Egypt (1958) 
J. Philadelpho de Barros e Azevado, Frazil 
~ (1955) 

Isidro Fabela Alfaro, Mexico (1952) 
Green H. Hackworth, U. 8. (1952) 

Hsu Mo, China (1958) 


Seer athe 


Feod and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations (FAO) 


Established: Oct. 16, 1945, when consti- 
tution was signed in Quebec. 


_ Purposes: To raise nutrition levels and 
living standards; to secure improvements 
in production and distribution of food and 
agricultural products; to better condition 
of country dwellers; by these means, to 
ontribute to expanding world economy. 


‘Temporary headquarters: 1201 Connecti- 
ut Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
iter-Governmental Maritime Consultative 
_ Organization (IMCO) 

_ Established: Will not come into existence 


until 21 nations, of which 7 must each — 


have a total tonnage of at least one million 
gross tons of shipping, have become parties 
to convention drawn up by U. N. Maritime 
Conference at Geneva, Feb. 19 to Mar. 6, 
1948. (Preparatory Committee established 
by Conference will cease to exist after 
IMCO comes into being.) 


Purposes: To promote co-operation 
among governments in technical problems 
of international shipping and to encourage 
removal of discriminatory action by gov- 
ernoments and of unfair restrictive practices 
by shipping concerns. 

_ Headquarters: To be in London. 


International Dank for Reconstruction and 
Development (Kank) 


Established: Dec. 27, 1945, when 28 na- 
ms signed Articles of Agreement drawn 
at Bretton Woods Conference in July, 
44, 

Purposes: To assist in reconstruction and 
levelopment of economies of members by 
King loans directly and promoting pri- 
foreign investment; to promote bal- 
dd growth of international trade and 
tain equilibrium in balance of pay- 


President: Jules Basdevant, France (1955) 
Vice President: José G. Guerrero, El Salvador (1955) 


Specialized Agencies of the United Nations 


; Source: U.N. Dept. of Public Information (Research Section) 


Helge Klaestad, Norway (1952) 
Sergei B. Krylov, U.S.S.R. (1952) 

Sir Arnold D. McNair, U. K. (1952) 
John M. Read, Canada (1958) © 
Charles de Visscher, Belgium (1952) — 
Bohdan Winiarski, Poland (1958) 
Milovan Zoricitch, Yugoslavia (1958) 


International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO) 


Established: Apr. 4, 1947, 30 days after 
26th nation ratified Convention on Inter 
national Civil Aviation adopted Dec, | 
1944, by Chicago International Civil Avia- 
tion Conference. hy 


Purposes: To study problems of i: 
national civil aviation and establish 
ternational standards and regulations 


Headquarters: International Av: 
Bldg., Montreal, Canada. es 


Established: Apr. 11, 1919, when c msti- 
tution was adopted as Part XIII of 1 ; 
of Versailles. 


Purposes: To contribute to establish 
of lasting peace.by promoting socia 
tice; to improve, through internation 
tion, labor conditions and living s 
ards; to promote economic and ~ 
stability. Wh 

Headquarters: Geneva, Switzerlan 


Established: Dec. 27, 1945, when ni 
whose quotas amounted to 80% of 


drawn up at Bretton Woods. 
Purposes: To promote 


tilateral system of payments in res 
current transactions between. me 


Headquarters: 1818 H St., Washin, 
D.C: 


International Refugee Organization 


Established: Aug. 20, 1948, whe 
tions contributing at least 75% o 
tional budget had become party 
stitution. ' Aare 

Purposes; To provide followin 
in regard to refugees and displ 


_* Spelling preferred by ILO, 


_ sons: Repatriation; identification, registra- 
_ tion and classification; care and assistance; 
legal and political protection; transport; 
and resettlement and re-establishment. 


Headquarters: Palais Wilson, Rue des 
Paquis, Geneva, Switzerland. 


International Telecommunication Union 
(iTU) ; 

Established: Jan. 1, 1934, when Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Convention 
adopted on Dec. 9, 1932, at Madrid Con- 


ference became effective. 


Purposes: To maintain and extend in- 
ternational co-operation for improvement 
and rational use of all kinds of telecom- 
unication and to promote development 
and most efficient operation of technical 


a 


5 ified Havana Charter drawn up by U.N. 
nference on Trade and Employment at 


Trposes: To promote expansion of world 
de and removal of trade barriers. 

ed Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 

i. istablished: Nov. 4, 1946, when 20th 
natory to constitution deposited instru- 
mt of acceptance with government of 
ed Kingdom. 

rposes: TO promote collaboration 
mong nations through education, science 
culture in order to further justice, 


Specisiized Agencies of the United Natignes tees 


Countries Rejected for U. N. Membership 


rule of law and human rights and fr 
doms without distinction of race, Bees 
guage or religion. 


Headquarters: 19 Ave, Kléber, Paris, 16, 
France. a 


Universal Postal Union (UPU) 


Established: Oct. 9, 1874, by Postal Con- 
vention of Bern, Switzerland, effective Jul; 
LiLo: 


Purposes: To assure organization. aa 
perfection of various postal services and 
to promote development of internation: 
collaboration. To this end, member coun- 
tries are united in single postal’ territory 
for reciprocal exchange of mail. : 


Headquarters: Schwarztorstrasse 
Bern, Switzerland. 


World Health Organization (WHO) 
Established: Apr. 7, 1948, when 26 me: 
bers of the United Nations ratified co 
stitution adopted July 22, 1945, by Inte 
tional Health Conference in New York Ci 
Purposes: To aid attainment by all pe 
ples of highest possible level of health. 
Headquarters: Palais des Nations, Ge- 
neva, Switzerland. . 


World Meteorological Organization cw 

Established: Mar. 23, 1950, 30 days after 
deposit with government of U. S. of 30th 
instrument of ratification of or accession 
to convention adopted in Washington, 
D. C., Oct. 11, 1947, by twelfth Conferenc 
of Directors of International Meteorologi- 
cal Organization (IMO). (IMO, with heas 
quarters in Lausanne, Switzerland, will 
continue to function until WMO beg be 
to operate.) 

Purposes: To co-ordinate, standardi e 
and improve world meteorological acti 
ties. 


38, 


Date of vote Vote* Country Date of vote 
Aug. 29, 1946 5—3—3 Israelite. teak \.See aapaisiie Dec. 17, 1948 
Aug. 18, 1947 3—4—4 Mtalyinc cette ate hectares Aug. 21, 1947 
Sept. 15, 1949 2—1—8 Nally: etc sturcloyrecteroncvecureees Oct. 1, 1947 
Aug. 21, 1947 8—1—2t italy. preteen te oe Apr. 10, 1948 
Sept. 13, 1949 9—2—0} [talVAs oie cr B tue Neclecnteete Sept. 13, 1949 
Aug. 21, 1947 1—1—9 Jotdaniy tiie tate heen Aug. 29, 1946 
Oct. 1, 1947 1—3—7 Jordans steaewaceiisetiteet: Aug. 18, 1947 
Sept. 15, 1945 3—1—7 JOFdaNige coat eiilees. Sept. 13, 1949 
Aug. 18, 1948 9—2—0} Korea, Rep. of............ Apr. 8, 1949 
Dec. 15, 1948 9—2—0} Mongolian People’s Rep....| Aug. 29, 1946 
Sept. 13, 1949 9—2—0+ Mongolian People’s Rep....} Aug. 18, 1947 
Oct. 1, 1947 9—2—0+ Mongolian People’s Rep....| Sept. 15, 1949 
Sept. 13, 1949 9—2—0} Nepali, 78 205 See cee Sept. 7, 1949 
Aug. 21, 1947 1—1—9 Portitgal::’.... cnieetaiintaecs Aug. 29, 1946 
Oct. 1, 1947 5—0—6 Portugal. ....ccleseeucaset AUS, 1e194F 
Sept. 15, 1949 3—1—7 Portugal, icity dere datis ace Sept. 13, 1949 | 
Aug. 29, 1946 9—I—l} Rumanta;’... sve. deteeea cents Aug. 21, 1947 — 
Aug. 18, 1947 | 9—1—1} Rumanlaty ataemanceener Oct. 1, 1947 — 
Sept. 13, 1949 9—2—0} RUMANIS, cs ,070 eeu selenen Sep 15, he 


Literature 


Rene ak: 9A: 
(France) 
Theodor Mommsen (Germany) 


Sully Prudhomme 


Bjornstjerne Bjérnson (Norway) 

Frédéric Mistral (France) and José 
Echegaray (Spain) 

Henryk Sienkiewicz ( Poland) 

Giosué Carducci (Italy) 

Rudyard Kipling (England) 


Rudolf Eucken (Germany) 


Selma Lagerléf (Sweden) 
! 


Paul von Heyse (Germany) 
Maurice Maeterlinck (Belgium) 


Gerhart Hauptmann (Germany) 

Rabindranath Tagore (India) 

Romain Rolland (France) 

Verner von Heidenstam (Sweden) 

Karl Gjellerup (Denmark) and Hen- 
rik Pontoppidan (Denmark) 

Carl Spitteler (Switzerland) 

Knut Hamsun (Norway) 

Anatole France (France) 


Jacinto Benavente (Spain) 
William B. Yeats (Ireland) 
Wladyslaw Reymont (Poland) 
George Bernard Shaw (England) 


Grazia Deledda (Italy) 
Henri Bergson (France) 
Sigrid Undset (Norway) 
Thomas Mann (Germany) 


Sinclair Lewis (U. S.) 
Erik A. Karlfeldt (Sweden) 


_ John Galsworthy (England) 
Ivan G. Bunin (Russia) 

Luigi Pirandello (Italy) 

No award 

Eugene O’Neill (U. 8.) 

Roger Martin du Gard (France) 

Pearl S. Buck (U. 8.) 


ie fil Sillanpéa (Finland) 


bn 


Peace 


Henri Dunant (Switzerland) and Frederick 
Passy (France) <j 


Sir William R. Cremer (England) 16 
Institut de Droit International (Belgiu 


Bertha von Suttner (Austria). 
Theodore Roosevelt (U. S.) 
Ernesto T. Moneta (Italy) 
Renault (France) ae 
Klas P. Arnoldson (Sweden) and Frede1 
Bajer (Denmark) eats 
Auguste M. F. Beernaert (Belgium) | 
Baron Paul H. B. B. d’Estournell 
Constant de Rebecque (France) _ 
The Bureau International Permanen: 
Paix (Switzerland) _ ead 
Tobias M. C. Asser (Holland) and Al 
H. Fried (Austria) ae 
Elihu Root (U. S.) ee =a 
Henri La Fontaine (Belgium) y 
No award ; 
No award 
International Red Cross 


i 


and L 


Woodrow Wilson (U. 8S.) 
Léon Bourgeois (France) : 
Karl H. Branting (Sweden) and | 
L. Lange (Norway) ; 
Fridtjof Nansen (Norway) 


No award ae 
No award ; dee ke 
Sir Austen Chamberlain (England) — 
Charles G. Dawes (U. S.) 
Aristide Briand (France) and G 


Stresemann (Germany) fae 
ferdinand Buisson (France) and 
Quidde (Germany) ; 
No award F 
Frank B. Kellogg (U. S.) < 
Lars O. J. Séderblom (Sweden) 
Jane Addams (U. S.) and Nict 
Butler (U. S.) ; ’ 
No award d : 
Sir Norman Angell (England) 
Arthur Henderson (England) nS 
Carl von Ossietsky (Germany) 
Carlos de S, Lamas (Argentina) _ 
Lord Cecil of Chelwood (Englan 
Office International Nansen pour 
giés (Switzerland) ai: 
No award : ee 


Literature 


Gabriela Mistral (Chile) 


André Gide (France) 


William Faulkner 


Nobel Prizes—(cont.) 


Johannes V. Jensen (Denmark) 


Hermann Hesse (Switzerland) 


Thomas Stearns Eliot (England) 


Peace 


International Red Cross 

Cordell Hull (U. S.) ~~ 

Emily G. Balch and John R. Mott (Us Ss.) 

American Friends Service Committee 
(U. S.) and British Society of Friends’ 
Service Council (England) 

No award 

Lord John Boyd Orr (Scotland) 


Physics 


» Chemistry Medicine 


Wilhelm K. Roentgen, for 
discovery of Roentgen 
rays. 


| Hendrik A. Lorentz and 
Pieter Zeeman, for work 
on influence of mag- 
netism upon radiation. 
_| A. Henri Becquerel, work 
on discovery of spon- 
taneous radioactivity. 
‘Pierre and Marie Curie, 
for investigation of phe- 
nomena of radiation. 
John Strutt (Lord Ray- 
leigh) for discovery of 
argon in investigating 
gas. density. 
Philipp Lenard, for work 
with cathode rays. 


Joseph J. Thomson, for 
investigations on pas- 
sage of electricity 
, through gases. 

Albert A. Michelson, for 
spectroscopic and met- 
rologic investigations. 

- 

Gabriel Lippmann, for 
method of reproducing 
colors by photography. 


Guglielmo Marconi and 
Ferdinand Braun, for 
development of wire- 
less. 


Johannes D. van der 
Waals, for work with 
the equation of state 
| for gases and liquids. 

/Wilhelm Wien, for his 
laws governing the ra- 
diation of heat. 
Gustaf Dalén, for discov- 
ery of automatic regu- 
lators used in lighting 
_ lighthouses and light 
- buoys. 


Messe 


Jacobus H. van ’t Hoff; 


Emil A. von Behring, for 
discovery of laws of 


work on serum therapy 


chemical dynamics and 
osmotic pressure in so- 
lutions. 

Emil Fischer, for experi- 
ments in sugar and 
purin groups of sub- 
stances. 

Svante A, Arrhenius, for 
his electrolytic theory 
of dissociation. 


Sir William Ramsay; dis- 
covery and determina- 
tion of place of inert 
gaseous elements in air. 

Adolf von Baeyer, for 
work on organic dyes 
and hydroaromatic 
combinations. 

Henri Moissan, for isola- 
tion of fluorine, and 
introduction of electric 
furnace. 

Eduard Buchner; discov- 
ery of cell-less fermen- 
tation and investiga- 
tions in biological chem. 


Ernest Rutherford, for in- 
vestigations into disin- 
tegration of elements 
and chemistry of radio- 
active substances. 

Wilhelm Ostwald, for 
work on catalysis and 
investigations into 
principles governing 
chemical equilibrium 
and reaction rates. 

Otto Wallach, for work in 
the field of alicyclic 
compounds. 


Marie Curie, for discov- 
ery of elements radium 
and polonium. 

Victor Grignard, for re- 
agent discovered by and 
named after him; and 

Paul Sabatier, for the 
methods of hydrogenat- 
ing organic compounds. 


| Allvar 


Alexis Carrel, for wor 


against diphtheria. 


Sir Ronald Ross, for wor 
on malaria. 


Niels R. Finsen, for his 
treatment of lupus vul-_ 
garis, with concen- 
trated light rays. ‘ 


Ivan P. Pavlov, for work 
on the physiology of 
digestion. 


Robert Koch, for work on 
tuberculosis. 


Camillo Golgi and ae 
tiago Ramon y Cajal, 
for work on structur 


the generation of dis-_ 
ease. é‘ 
Paul Ehrlich and Elie 
Metchnikoff, for work © 
on immunity: bf 


Theodor Kocher, for work : 
on the thyroid gland. — 


Albrecht  Kossel, for 
achievements in the 
chemistry of the cell. — 


Gullstrand, 
work on the diopt 
of the eye. 


vascular ligature 
grafting of blood 
sels and orear Pets 


~ 
) 


work leading to produc- 

tion of liquid helium. 

Max von Laue, for dis- 
covery of defraction of 
Roentgen rays passing 
through crystals. 

W. H. Brage and W. L. 
Brage, for analysis of 
crystal structure by 
means of X rays. 

Charlies G. Barkla, dis- 

covery of Roentgen ra- 

diation of the elements. 


ies in connection with 
quantum theory. 


| H. Kamerlingh Onnes, for 


Max Planck, for discover- | 


/Chemistry — ‘Medicine 


Charles Richet, for work 
on anaphylaxy, es 


Rae ered OSS 

Alfred Werner, for link- 
ing up atoms within 
the molecule, 

Theodore W. Richards, 
for determining atomic 
weight of ynany chemi- 
cal elements. 

Richard Willstatter, for 
research into coloring 
matter of plants, espe- 
cially chlorophyll. 

No award. 


Robert Bardny, for 
on physiology and pa- 
thology of the vesti 
lar system, s. 

No award. 


No award. 


Fritz Haber, for synthetic 
production of ammo- 
nia. 


No award. 


Johannes Stark, discovery 
of Doppler effect in 
Canal rays and decom- 
position of spectrum 
lines by electric fields. 

Charles E. Guillaume, for 
discoveries of anomalies 
in nickel steel alioys. 

Albert Einstein, for dis- 
covery of the law of 
the photoelectric effect. 

Niels Bohr, for investiga- 
tions of structure of 
atoms and radiations 
emanating from them. 


No award. 


with immunity. : 


Walther Nernst, for work 


August Krogh, disc 
in thermochemistry. 


of regulation of cap 
ies’ motor mechanis 


No award. 


Frederick Soddy, for in- 
vestigations into origin 
and nature of isotopes. 

Francis W. Aston, for 
discovery of isotopes 
in nonradioactive ele- 
ments and for discoy- 
ery of the whole num- 
ber rule. 


In 1923 the 1922 
Was divided be’ 
Archibald V. Hil 
discovery relatin 


> 


Meyerhof, for 


Robert A. Millikan, work 
on elementary charge of 
electricity and photo- 
electric phenomena, 
Karl M. G. Siegbahn, for 
investigations in X-ray 
spectroscopy. 


James Franck and Gus- 
tav Hertz, for discovery 
of laws governing im- 
pact of electrons upon 
atoms. 


Jean Perrin, for works 
on discontinuous struc- 
ture of matter and dis- 
covery of the equilib- 
rium of sedimentation. 


Arthur H. Compton, dis- 

covery of Compton phe- 
- nomenon; and Charles 
i) "| Depts » Wilson, 9). for 
| method of perceiving 
| _ paths taken by electri- 
_| cally charged particles, 


In 1926 the 1925 prize 


The Svedberg, for work 


tion between consum} 
tion of oxygen anc 
duction of lac 
in muscles. — 
Frederick G.-Ban: 
John J. R. Mac 
discovery of in: 


Fritz Pregl, for method of 
microanalysis of or- 
ganic substances dis- 
covered by him. 


No award. 


ulin 


Willem Einthoven, — 
discovering th 
anism of the el 
cardiogram. 

No award, } 

was awarded to Richard 

Zsigmondy, for work on 

the heterogeneous na- 

ture of colloid solu- 
tions. 


Johannes Fibige: 
covery of the S 
carcinoma. 


on disperse systems. 


In 1928 the 1927 prize} Julius Wagn 
was awarded to Hein- for use of 
rich Wieland, for inves- oculation in 
tigations of bile acids} of dementi 


and kindred 
stances, 


sub-} 


Nobel Prizes—(cont.) 


* Physics 


In 1929 the 1928 prize was 
~awarded to Owen W. 
Richardson, for work 
on the phenomenon of 
thermionics and dis- 
covery of the Richard- 
- son Law. 


Prince Louis Victor de 
Broglie, for discovery 
of the wave character 
of electrons. 


Sir Chandrasekhara V. 
- Raman, for work on 
diffusion of light and 
discovery of the Raman 
effect. 


| No award. 


| In 1933 the prize for 1932 
was awarded to Werner 
Heisenberg, for creation 
of the quantum me- 
chanics. 


_|Erwin Schrédinger and 
‘| Paul A. M. Dirac, for 
discovery of new fertile 
forms of the atomic 
theory. 


‘No award. 


James Chadwick, for dis- 
covery of the neutron. 


/Victor F. Hess, for dis- 

covery of cosmic radia- 
tion; and Carl D. An- 
_ derson, for discovery of 
the positron, 


Clinton J. Davisson and 
_ George P. Thomson, for 
discovery of diffraction 
of electrons by crystals. 


tification of new radio- 
activity elements and 
discovery of nuclear re- 
_ actions effected by slow 
neutrons. 


ae 


Chemistry 


Adolf Windaus, for inves- 
tigations on constitu- 
tion of the sterols and 
their connection with 
vitamins. 


Arthur Harden and Hans 
K. A. S. von Euler- 
Chelpin, for research of 
fermentation of sugars. 


Hans Fischer, for work 
on coloring matter of 
blood and leaves and 
for his synthesis of 
hemin. 


Karl Bosch and Friedrich 
Bergius, for invention 
and development of 
chemical high-pressure 
methods. 


Irving Langmuir, for work 
in realm of surface 
chemistry. 


No award. 


Harold C. Urey, for dis- 
covery of heavy hydro- 
gen. 


Frédéric and Iréne Joliot- 
Curie, for synthesis of 
new radioactive ele- 
ments. 


Peter J. W. Debye, for in- 
vestigations on dipole 
moments and diffrac- 
tion of X rays and elec- 
trons in gases. 


Walter N. Haworth, for | 


research on carbohy- 
drates and vitamin C; 
and Paul Karrer, for 
work on _ carotenoids, 
flavins and vitamins A 
and B. 


-Richard Kuhn, for caroti- 


noid study and vitamin 
research (declined the 
prize). 


Medicine > 
Charles Nicolle, for wor 


on typhus exanthemat- : 
icus. 


Christiaan Eijkman, for 
discovery of the anti-- 
neuritic vitamins; and 
Sir Frederick G. Hop- 
kins, for discovery of — 
growth-promoting vita- — 
mins. 


Karl Landsteiner, for dis- 
covery of human blood 
groups. 


Otto H. Warburg, for dis- 
covery of the character — 
and mode of action of — 
the respiratory ferment. — 


for discoveries of the 
function of the neu- — 
ron. — 


Thomas H. Morgan, for — 
discoveries on heredi- — 
tary function of the 
chromosomes, 


George H. Whipple 
George R. Minot, and 
William P. Murphy, fo: 
discovery of liver ther 
apy against anemias. 


Hans Spemann, for dis- 


mission of nerve 7 
pulses. a 


Corneille Heyman: 
Leuboxtaiiee p of 


_ | Ernest Orlando Lawrence, 
| for the development of 
the cyclotron. 


aie 


Otto Stern, for detection 
of magnetic momen- 
tum of protons. 


Isidor Isaac Rabi, for 
work on magnetic 
movements of atomic 
particles, 


Woifgang Pauli, for work 
on atomic fissions. 


Percy Williams Bridgman, 
studies and inventions 
in high-pressure phys- 
ics. 


Sir Edward Appleton, for 
discovery of layer which 


reflects radio short 
Waves in the iono- 
sphere, 


Patrick M.S. Blackett, for 
improvement on Wilson 
chamber and for dis- 
coveries in cosmic ra- 
diation. 

Hideki Yukawa, for math- 
ematical prediction, 14 


Chemistry 
i Se a 
Adolf Friedrich Johann 
Butenandt, for work on 
sexual hormones (de- 
clined the prize) and 
Leopold RuzZiéka, work 
with polymetylenes. 
George Hevesy De Heves, 


for work on use of 
isotopes as chemical 
indicators, 


Otto Hahn, for work on 
atomic fission, 


| Artturi Ilmari Virtanen, 
for research in the field 
of conservation of fod- 
der, 


James B, Sumner, crys- 
tallizing of enzymes. 
John H. Northrop and 
Wendell M. Stanley, 
preparing enzymes and 
virus proteins in pure 

form. 

Sir Robert Robinson, for 
research in plant sub- 
stances, 


Arne Tiselius, for bio- 


chemical discover- 
jes and isolation of 
mouse paralysis virus. 


William Francis Giauque, 
for research in ther- 


years ago, of the me- 
son, 


modynamics, especially 
effects of low tempera- 
ture. 


niet, Medicine | : ; 
Gerhard Domagk, anti- 


bacterial effect of pro 
tocilate. Sie eg 


Henrik Dam, Edward 
Doisy for the discover : 
of the chemical nature 
of Vitamin K. ee 

Joseph Erlanger and He 
bert Spencer Gasser, fo: 
work on functions 
the nerve threads. 

Sir Alexander Flem gy 
Ernst Boris Chain, and 
Sir Howard Florey, fo 
discovery of penicillin 

Herman J. Muller, he- 
reditary effects of 
Tay on genes. 


Carl F. and Gerty T. Cort, 
for work on anim 
starch metabolis: 
Bernardo A. Houss; 
for hormone study o 
pituitary gland. | 

Paul Mueller, for disco 
ery of insect-k 
properties of DDT. 


vee 
NBA 


tor. 
K-42 
oa 


Walter Rudolf Hess, 
research on brain c 
trol of body; and A: 
tonio Caetano de Abr 
Freire Egas Mo 
development bra 
operation to treat n 
tal disease. — Pert 


The Hall of Fame 


q The Halil of Fame for Great Americans, established in 1900 on the campus of Ne 
University, is an open-air colonnade containing 
honored for national achievements. New names are vote 


citizen. The last election was held in 1950. 


\ 


Names Flected Names 
John Adams (statesman ) 1900 Edwin Booth (actor) 
ohn Quincy Adams (statesman ) 1905 Phillips Brooks (clergyman) : 
uis Agassiz (naturalist) 1915 William Cullen Bryant (poet) bee 
san B. Anthony* (reformer) 1950 William Ellery Channing (clergym 1 
2! James Audubon (naturalist) 1900 Rufus Choate (lawyer) j 
rge Bancroft (historian) | 1910 Henry Clay (statesman) Ne 
‘Ward Beecher (clergyman) 1900 Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twat 
der Graham Beli* (inventor) 1950 (author) ioe 
soone (explorer) 1915 Grover Cleveland (statesman) 


4 


Die) Besos The Hall of Fame—(cont.) 

Names Elected +» Names 
James Fenimore Cooper (author) ~ 1910 Horace Mann (educator) 
_ Peter Cooper (manufacturer) 1900 John Marshall (jurist) 
Charlotte S. Cushman (actress) 1915 Matthew F. Maury (oceanographer) 
_James Buchanan Eads (engineer) 1920 Maria Mitchell (astronomer) 
Jonathan Edwards (clergyman) 1900 James Monroe (statesman) 
Ralph Waldo Emerson (author) 1900 Samuel F. B. Morse (inventor) 
David G. Farragut (naval officer) 1900 William T. G. Morton (dentist) 
Stephen C. Foster (song composer) 1940 John Lothrop Motley (historian) 
Benjamin Franklin (statesman) ~ 1900 Simon Newcomb (astronomer) 
Robert Fulton (inventor) 1900 Thomas Paine* (philosopher) 
Josiah Willard Gibbs* (physicist) 1950 Alice Freeman Palmer (educator) 
William Crawford Gorgas* (physician) 1950 ‘Francis Parkman (historian) 
ysses S. Grant (statesman) 1900 George Peabody (merchant) 
sa Gray (botanist) 1900 William Penn (colonizer) 
Alexander Hamilton (statesman) 1915 Edgar Allan Poe (author) 


Nathaniel Hawthorne (author) 1900 Walter Reed (surgeon) 
Joseph Henry (physicist) 1915 Theodore Roosevelt* (statesman) 
_ Patrick Henry (statesman) 1920 Augustus Saint-Gaudens (sculptor) 

Oliver Wendell Holmes (author) 1910 William T. Sherman (army officer) 

a - Mark Hopkins (educator) 1915 Joseph Story (jurist) 

Elias Howe (inventor) 1915 Harriet Beecher Stowe (author) 
ashington Irving (author) 1900 Gilbert Charles Stuart (painter) 
ndrew Jackson (statesman) 1910 Booker T. Washington (educator) 

4 omas Jefferson (statesman) 1900 George Washington (statesman) 

John Paul Jones (naval officer) 1925 Daniel Webster (statesman) 


ies Kent (jurist) 1900 J. A. McNeill Whistler (painter) 
1ey Lanier (poet) 1945 Walt Whitman (poet) 

ert E. Lee (military officer) - 1900 Eli Whitney (inventor) 

raham Lincoln (statesman) 1900 John Greenleaf Whittier (poet) 
enry Ww. Longfellow (poet) 1900 Emma Willard (educator) 

es Russell Lowell (poet) 1905 Frances Elizabeth Willard (reformer) 
y Lyon (educator) 1905 Roger Williams (clergyman) 
es Madison (statesman) 1905 Woodrow Wilson* (statesman) 


aid NOt. yet represented by a bust. NOTE: In the 1950 election, the following persons received over 10 votes but 
d not receive the necessary two-thirds of the committee vote: Andrew Carnegie (industrialist), Dorothea Lynde D 
0 former), Henry George (political economist), Thomas Jonathan (Stonewall) Jackson (military officer), Henry 


‘$ nes (author), William James (psychologist), Henry David Thoreau (author), George Westinghouse (inventor) — 
v Ta Wright (inventor). ; e : : p 


Pulitzer Prize Awards, 1917 to 1949 


‘Source: Columbia University, New York. 
Pulitzer Prizes in Journalism 


; Meritorious Public Service 1939 The Miami Daily News > 
17 ' No award : 1940 Waterbury (Conn.) Republican and 
18 The New York Times _ American 

9 Milwaukee Journal 1941 St. Louis Post-Dispatch 

No award 1942 Los Angeles Times 

Boston Post 1943 The (Omaha) World-Herald 
The (N. Y.) World : 1944 The New York Times 
Memphis Commercial Appeal 1945 The Detroit Free Press 
he (N. Y.) World 1946 The Scranton (Pa.) Times 
oO award 1947 The (Baltimore) Sun 
The (Columbus, Ga.) Enquirer Sun 1948 The St. Louis Post-Dispatch z 
nton (Ohio) Daily News 1949 The (Lincoln) Nebraska State Jour- 
ndianapolis Times nal ” 
The (N. Y.) Evening World 1950 Chicago Daily News and The 
} No award Louis Post-Dispatch 
8 eed Constitution 
Indianapolis News Editorial 
3 New York World-Telegram 1917 New York Tribune on 
| Medford (Oreg.) Mail Tribune 1918 The (Louisville, Ky.) Courier-Jo urna 
The Sacramento Bee 1919 No award ‘ 
The Cedar Rapids (Iowa) Gazette 1920 Harvey E. NewsrancH ([0O) 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch Evening World-Herald) e3 


The Bismarck (N. Dak.) Tribune 1921 No award 
‘Special Bronze Plaque: 1922 Frank M. O’BRIEN (The 
Edmonton (Alberta) Journal Herald) 


i 


926 The New York Times 


1944 


ald» ; : 
Franx I. Coss (The 


Special prize: 
[N. Y.] World) ; 
Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier 
(Epwarp M. 
_ KINcspury). ; 
27 The Boston Herald (F. Lauriston 
BULLARD) 
Grover CLEVELAND Hath (Montgomery 
[Ala.] Advertiser) 
Louis Isaac Jarre (Norfolk Virginian- 
Pilot) 
No award | 
CHARLES S, RYCKMAN 
[Nebr.] Tribune) 
No award 
The Kansas City (Mo.) Star 
EH. P. CHase (Atlantic [Iowa] News 
Telegraph) 
No award 
FELIx Morrey (The Washington [D. 
C.] Post) 
GrorcE B. Parker 
Howard Newspapers) 
JoHN W. OwENS (The [Baltimore] 
Sun) 
W. W. Warmack (The [Des Moines] 
Register and Tribune) 
RonaLD G. CaLLverT (The [Portland] 
Oregonian) 
Bart Howarp (St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch) Ae} 
REUBEN Maury ([N. Y.] Daily News) 


(Fremont 


(The Scripps- 


GEOFFREY Parsons (New York Herald 


Tribune) 

Forrest W. Sreyrmour (The 
Moines] Register and Tribune) 
The Kansas City (Mo.) Star (Henry 
J. HasKELL) 

Grorce W. Porrrr (The Providence 
[R. I.] Journal-Bulletin) 

HOpDDING CarTER (The [Greenville, 
Miss.] Delta Democrat-Times) 
WitLiam H. Grimes (The [N. Y.] Wall 
Street Journal) 

VirGINIUS DaBNEY (Richmond Times- 
Dispatch) 

JoHN H, Criper (The Boston Herald) 
HERBERT ELLISTON (The Washington 
Post) 

Cari M. SaunpvEers (Jackson [Mich.] 
Citizen Patriot) 


[Des 


( Correspondence 

PauL Scotr Mowrer (Chicago Daily 
News) 

LELAND Stowe (New York Herald 
Tribune) : 

H. R. KNIcKERBOCKER (Philadelphia 
Public Ledger and New York Evening 
Post) 


Times) : 
CxHaries G. Ross (St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch) 


GAR ANSEL Mowrer (Chicego Daily 
' le ws) i 


1984 


1935 
1936 


1937 


1938 
1939 


19490 


1941 
1942 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1922 
1923 
1924 


1925 
1926 


1927 
1928 


1929 
1930 


1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


1941 
1942 


1943 


FREDERICK T. 
York Times) - ES 
ARTHUR Kroc (The New York Tim ; 
WILFRED ©. BarBerR (The Chic 
Tribune) ; sis 
ANNE O’HarRE McCormick 
York Times) , 
ARTHUR Krock (The New York Tim 
Louis P. Locuner (The Associatea 
Press) PSone 


(The 1 


Group award * ss 
CaRLos P. RomuLto (The [Manill 
Philippines Herald) 
HANSON W. BaLpwin (The New Yi 
Times) 
ERNIgz PYLE (Scripps-Howard 
paper Alliance) 
Haroto V. (Hat) Boyne (The As 
ciated Press) c = 
ARNALDO CorTESI (The New Yor 
Times) ee 
Brooks ATKINSON (The Ne 
Times) 
Discontinued 

Cartoon 4 
RoLLIn Kirpy (The [N, Y.] World) 
No award : Sie 
Jay Norwoop Daruine (New 
Tribune) E 
ROLLIN Kirpy (The [N. Y.] Wo 
D. R. Firzpatrick (St. Louis 
Dispatch) : 
NELSON HARDING 
Eagle) 
NELSON HARDING 
Eagle) ee: 
ROLLIN Kirpy (The [N. Y.] World) 
CHARLES R. MACAULEY (Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle) 2 
EpmMuND Dvurry (The 
Sun) 
JOHN T. McCurcHEron 
Tribune) s 
Harotp Morton Tarsurr (Was 
ton Daily News) fetn 
EDMUND DUFFY 
Sun) 3 
Ross A. LEwis (Milwaukee Jo 
No award 
CLARENCE DANIEL BATCHELO! 
Daily News) 
VAUGHN SHOEMAKER (Chica 
News) ; 
CHARLES G, WERNER (The [ 
City] Daily Oklahoman) — 
EpmMunD Durry (The [B: 
Sun) pea 
Jacos Burck (The [Chicago] Ti 
HERBERT LAWRENCE BLOCK (1 
ice) ae 
Jay Norwoop Darina (| 
Herald Tribune) 


Ne 


4 


(Brooklyn i 


(Brooklyn 


[Bal 
(The 


(The [Bal 


he 


{ CuirForD K. BERRYMAN (The Wash- 
_ ington [D. C.] Evening Star) 

Bint Mavuupin (United Feature Syn- 
dicate, Inc.) 


geles Times) 

VAUGHN SHOEMAKER (Chicago Daily 
News) 

RUBE GOLDBERG (The [N. Y.] Sun) 

) LuTE Pease (The Newark Evening 
News) 

JAMES T. BERRYMAN 
 [D. C.] Evening Star) 


(Washington 


News Photography 

42 Miron Brooxs (The Detroit News) 
| FRanK Nort (The Associated Press) 

FRANK FILAN (The Associated Press) 

HarLeE L. BuNKER (The [Omaha] 

World-Herald) 

| JOE ROSENTHAL (The Associated Press) 

No award 

ARNOLD Harpy 

FRANK CUSHING (Boston Traveler) 

9 Nat Fern (N. Y. Herald Tribune) 

1950 BILL CroucH (Oakland [Calif.] Trib- 

aaa 27te') 


National Telegraphic Reporting 

Louis Srark (The New York Times) 
; No award ‘ 

Dewey L. FLEMING (The [Baltimore] 
Sun) 

JAMES B. RESTON (The New York 


| Epwarp T. Fouiiarp (The Washington 
[D. C.] Post) 


National Reporting 

g RT ANDREWS (New York Herald 
Tribune) 

Nat S. Finney (The Minneapolis 

P. TRUSSELL (The N. Y. Times) 

IDWIN O. GuTHMAN (Seattle Times) 


fernational Telegraphic Reporting 
URENCE EDMUND ALLEN (The Asso- 
ciated Press) 

RA WOLFERT (North American News- 
_ paper Alliance, Inc.) 
\NIEL Dz Luce 
ess) 

Mark S. Watson (The [Baltimore] 
pas. 
HOMER W. BiGART ee York Herald 
ee) 


(The Associated 


i International Reporting 

PAUL W. Warp (The [Baltimore] Sun) 
Prick Day (The [Baltimore] Sut) 
EDMUND STEVENS (Christian 
poten) 


Reporting 


‘Heaserr Bayard Sworr (The [N. Y.] 
BiOrUE 5 


Bruce ALEXANDER RUSSELL (Los An- | 


Science . 


1918 


1919 
1920 


1921 
1922 


1923 


1924 
1925 


Harowp A. LIPTLEpALe (New Yor 


ning Post) : 
No award F re ree 2 
JoHN J. Leary, JR. re SNe 
World) 

Louis SEIBOLD (The [N, Y.] vee 


KirKE L. Simpson (The Associate 


Press) 1 
AtvA JOHNSTON (The New Yor 
Times) 

MAGNER WHITE (San Diego Sun) 


James W. Mu.roy and -Atvin H. 
GOLDSTEIN (Chicago Daily News) ; 


1926-WILLIAM BuRKE MILLER (The [Louis - 


1927 


1928 
1929 


1930 


~ burn [N. Y.] Citizen) 


1931 


1932 


1933 
1934 
1935 
19386 


1937 


1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 


1943 
1944 


1945 
1946 
1947 


1948 


1949 
1950 


ville, Ky.] Courier-Journal) ; 
JoHN T. Rocers (St. Louis Post-Dis- — 
patch) c 


No award : } 
PauL Y. ANDERSON (St. Louis Post-— 
Dispatch) a 1 
RUSSELL D. Owen (The New York 


Times) J 
Special award: W. O. DappineG (Ax sf 
A. B. MacDonatp (The Kansas City 5: 
[Mo.] Star) ; a 
W. C. RicHarps, D. D. Martin, J. S. 
Poouer, F. D. Wess, J. N. W. SLOAN | 
(all of The Detroit Free Press) , 
Francis A. JAMIESON (The Associated 
Press) 4 
Royce Brier (San Francisco Chron f 
icle) # 
WILLIAM H. Taytor (New York Heral 
Tribune) 
Lauren D, Lyman (The New rom 
Times) 
JoHN J. O'NEILL (New York Herald 
Tribune), WILLIAM LEONARD LAURENCE _ 
(The New York Times), Howarp W. 
BLAKESLEE (The Associated Press), 
GOBIND BeHARI Lau (Universal Serv- 
ice), Davip Dietz (The Scripps-How, 
ard Newspapers) ; 
RAYMOND SpRIGLE (Pittsburgh Post- 
Gazette) ( 
THomas lL. Stokes (New York Worlds 
Telégram) § 
S. Burton Heatu (New York World- 
Telegram) S| 
WerstBrook Prcer (New York World- 
Telegram) 
STANTON DELAPLANE (San Francisco 
Chronicle) 
GEORGE WELLER (Chicago Daily News’ ) 
PAUL SCHOEZNSTEIN and associates 
(New York Journal-American) 
Jacx 8. McDowELL (The [San Fra! 17 
cisco] Call-Bulletin) 
Wittiam = Lronarp 
New York Times) 
FREDERICK WOLTMAN 
World-Telegram) 


LAURENCE 


Local Reporting 
GrorGE E. Goopwin (The? 
Journal) 
MALcoLm JoHNson (The 
MEYER BERGER (The New Yor 


ucational value of its foreign news 
~ report, exemplified by its scope, by 
excellence of writing and presenta- 
tion, and supplementary background 
information, illustration, and inter- 

- pretation. 

BYRON Price, Director of the Office of 

Censorship, for the creation and ad- 


radio codes. 

Mrs. WILLIAM ALLEN WHITE, for her 
. husband’s interest and services dur- 
ing the past seven years as a member 
of the Advisory Board of the Grad- 
uate School of Journalism, Columbia 
University. The cartographers of the 
American press whose maps of the 


Novel 


1917 No award 

1918 His Family. By Ernest POOLE 

i The Magnificent Ambersons. By 
er BootH TARKINGTON 
1920 No award 

= The Age of Innocence. 
ae WHARTON 

1922 Alice Adams. By BoorH TarKINGTON 
¥ One of Ours. By WILLA CATHER 

_ 1924 The Able McLaughlins. By MARGARET 
a WILSON 

: So Big. By EDNA FERBER 

1926 Arrowsmith. By SINCLAIR Lewis 
1927 Early Autumn. By Louis BROMFIELD 
1928 The Bridge of San Luis Rey. By 
- THORNTON WILDER 

Searlet Sister Mary. By JULIA PETER- 
KIN 

Laughing Boy. By Ouiver LA FAarRGE 
Years of Grace. By MAarcaRET AYER 
BaRNES 

The Good Earth. By Prart S, Buck 
The Store. By T. S. STRIBLING 

Lamb in His Bosom. By CAROLINE 
MILLER 

Now in November. 
Bt WINSLOW JOHNSON 
1936 Honey in the Horn. By Haxroup L. 
. Davis 

1937 Gone With the Wind. By Marcarer 
“ MiTrcHELL 

The Late George Apley. By JoHN 
PHILLIPS MARQUAND 

The Yearling. By Marsorizg KINNAN 
RAWLINGS 

The Grapes of Wrath. By JoHN STEIN- 
_ BECK 

No award 

In This Our Life. By ELLEN GLascow 
Dragon’s Teeth. By Urron SINCLAIR 
‘gaa in the Dark. By Marrin 


By EpirH 


By JOSEPHINE 


for the Buble: 


ministration of the newspaper and. 


History of the Services Rendered to the Public by the American Press during Preceding Y 
1918 Minna LEWISON and HENRY BEETLE HoucH 


Pulitzer Prizes in Letters 


3 nelped notably t 

clarify and increase public inform 

tion on the progress of. the Arm 
and Navies. 

(Pulitzer centennial year.) Columbi 
University and the Graduate S core) 
of Journalism, for their effort 
maintain and advance 
standards governing the P 
Prize awards. The St. Louis Pos 
vatck, for its unswerving adh 
to the public and professional ide 
of its founder and its constr 
leadership in the field of ant 
journalism. a 

‘1948 Dr. Frank D. FACKENTHAL, for 
interest and service during the 
years. 


1947 


1945 A Bell for Adano, By Jonn HER 
1946 No award 
1947 All the King’s Men. By ROBERT ; 
WARREN 
Tales of the South Pacific. By d 
A. MICHENER : 
Guard of Honor. By Jamzs 
CozzENS 
1950 The Way West. By A. B. Gururm 


Drama 


1948 


1949 


1917 No award 
1918 Why Marry? By Jzssr Tene 
LIAMS 
1919 No award 
1920 Beyond the 
O’NEILL 
1921 Miss Lulu Bett. By Zona Gataal 
1922 Anna Christie. By EUGENE O’NEILL 
1823 Icebound. By OwrEN Davis 
1924 Hell-Bent Fer Heaven. ee 
HUGHES : 
They Knew What They | 
SipneyY Howarp Ns 
1926 Craig’s Wife. By Grorcz KELL 
1927 In Abraham’s Bosom. By PauL ¢ 
1928 Strange Interlude. By Hucen 
1929 Street Scene. By ELMER L. RI 
1930 The Green Pastures. By Marc 
NELLY tae 
1931 Alison’s House. By Susan Guas' 
1932 Of Thee I Sing. By GrorcE 
MAN, MORRIE RYSKIND & TRA Gz 
1933 Both Your Houses. By M 
' DERSON 
1934 Men in White. By Srpnry KIN 
1935 
1936 Idioz’s Delight. By Rovenr 
woop 
1937 You Can’t Take It With Yo 
Hart and Grorce S. Kau: 
1938 Our Town. By Teaches 
19389 Abe Lincoln in Illinois. 
E, SHERWOOD 
The Time of Your Life 
SAROYAN 


Horizon. Eye 


1925 


1940 


716 


1941 There Shall Be No Night. By Oster 
‘ HE. SHERWOOD 

1942 No award 

1943 The Skin of Our Teeth. By THORNTON 
WILDER 

1944 No award 

1945 Harvey. By Mary CHASE 

946 State of the Union. By RUSSEL CROUSE 
and Howarp LINDSAY 

1947 No award 

1948 A Streetcar Named Desire. By TEN- 
NESSEE WILLIAMS 

_ 1949 Death of a Salesman. By ARTHUR 
> Mrurr 

1950 South Pacific. By RiIcHARD RODGERS, 
Ss @scaR -HAMMERSTEIN II, and JosHUA 
: - LoGaN 


; History 

17 With Americans of Past and Present 
_ Days. By His Excellency J. J. Jus- 
__—s SERAND, Ambassador of France to the 
_—~‘United States 

18 A History of the Civil War, 1861-1865. 
- By JAMES ForD RHODES 

9 No award 

20 The War with Mexico. By Justin H. 
SMITH 

1 The Victory at Sea. By Witt1am Sow- 
DEN Sims in collaboration with Bur- 
_ +TON J. HENDRICK 

1922 The Founding of New England. By 
JamMEs TRUSLOW ADAMS 

The Supreme Court in United States 
oi History. By CHARLES WARREN 

4 The American Revolution—A Consti- 
tutional Interpretation. By CHARLES 
oer) Howarp McILwan 

192 5 A History of the American Frontier. 
__—s«&By Freperic L. Paxson 

The History of the United States. By 
aa. CHANNING 


Main Currents in American Thought, 
2 vols. By VERNON LoUIS PARRINGTON 

The Organization and Administration 
of the Union Army, 1861-1865. By 
FRED aes SHANNON 


1929 


S Van Tene 
The Coming of ane War: 


1914. By 
B ‘NADOTTE E, ScHMITT 


| The Significance of Sections in Amer- 
ican History. By FREDERICK J. TURNER 
The People’s Choice. By HERBERT AGAR 
he Colonial Period of American His- 


- Constitutional History of ‘ the 
. United States. By ANDREW C. Mc- 
LAUGHLIN 
The Flowering of New England. By 
‘Van Wyck Brooks 
The Road to Reunion, 1865-1900. By 
_ PauL Herman Buck 
History of American Magazines. By 
NK LUTHER MorTTr 


1940 Abraham Lincoln: 


1941 


. 1942 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1950 


The War ‘Yea: 


_By Car. SANDBURG 
The Atlantic Migration, 1607-1860. $ 
Marcus LEE HANSEN : 
Reveille in Washington. By MARGARET fe, 
LEECH 
Paul Revere and the World He Lived 
In. By EsTHER ForRBES 

The Growth of American Thought. By 
MERLE CURTI 4 
Unfinished Business. By SrerHEN 
BONSAL P| 
The Age of Jackson. By ArtHUR M, 
SCHLESINGER, JR. 
Scientists Against Time. 
PHINNEY BAXTER, 3RD 
Across the Wide Missouri. By BERNARD ; 
DEVOTO : 


By James 


The Description of American Democ- 
racy. By Roy FRANKLIN NICHOLS 
Art and Life in America, By OLIVER 
W. LARKIN 


Biography »% 
Julia Ward Howe. By Laura E. RIcH= . 
ARDS and MavupE Hower ELLIOTT as- 
sisted by FLORENcE Howr HALL 
Benjamin Franklin, Self-Revealed. By 
WILLIAM CABELL BRUCE 
The Education of Henry Adams. By 
HENRY ADAMS 
The Life of John Marshall. By ALBERT 
J. BEVERIDGE - 
The Americanization of Edward Poke : 
By Epwarp Box q 
A Daughter of the Middle Border. By 
HAMLIN GARLAND 
The Life and Letters of Walter a 
Page. By Burton J. HENDRICK * 
From Immigrant to Inventor. By Mr- 
CHAEL IpvorsKY PuPIN 
Barrett Wendell and His Letters. By 
M. A. DEWoLFE Howr 
The Life of Sir William Osler. Bye 
HARVEY CUSHING 
Whitman. By Emory Ho.ttoway 
The American Orchestra and Theodore 
Thomas. By CHARLES EDWARD RUSSELL 
The Training of an American. The 
Earlier Life and Letters of Walter H. 7 3 
Page. By Burton J. HenpRicK a. 
The Raven. By Marquis JamES 
Charles W. Eliot. By Henry JaMEs 
Theodore Roosevelt. By HENRY F. 
PRINGLE ne 
Grover Cleveland. By ALLAN NEVINS 
John Hay. By TyLER DENNETT 
R. E. Lee. By Douctas S, FREEMAN 
The Thought and Character of Wil- 
liam James, By RALPH BARTON: PERRY 
Hamilton Fish. By ALLAN NEVINS _ 
Pedlar’s Progress. By ODELL SHEPARD 
Andrew Jackson (2 vols). By me Ss 
JAMES 
Benjamin Franklin. 
DorREN 
Woodrow Wilson. Life and 


i ’ 


By ome Vv 


Ri Core 


2 Crusader in Crinoline, By Fonsest 


| Admiral of the Ocean Sea. By SAMUEL 
ELIOT Morison k 
4 The American Leonardo: The Life of 
Samuel F. B. Morse. By CARLTON 
MaBEE 

George Bancroft: Brahmin Rebel. By 
RUSSEL BLAINE NYE 

Son of the Wilderness. 
MarsH WOLFE 

The Autobiography of William Allen 
White 

Forgotten First Citizen: John Bige- 
low. By Marcaret Ciapp 
“Roosevelt and Hopkins. By Roxzert E. 
SHERWOOD 

John Quincy Adams and the Foun- 
dations of American Foreign Policy. 
By SAMUEL FiLacc Brmis 


By LINNIE£ 


1950 


Poetry 


1918* Love Songs. By Sara TEASDALE 
1919* Old Road to Paradise. By MarcarEr 
ss WIpDEMER 

Corn Huskers. By Car. SANDBURG 
Collected Poems. By EDWin ARLINGTON 
RosInNson 

The Ballad of the Harp-Weaver; A 
Few Figs from Thistles; Eight Son- 
nets in American Poetry, 1922, A Mis- 
cellany. By EDNA ST. VINCENT MrILLay 
New Hampshire: A Poem with Notes 
and Grace Notes. By RoBERT Frost 
The Man Who Died Twice. By Epwin 
ARLINGTON ROBINSON 

What’s O’Clock. By Amy LOWELL 
Fiddler’s Farewell. By LEONORA SPEYER 
Tristram. By EDWIN ARLINGTON Ros- 
INSON 

John Brown’s Body. By STEPHEN VIN- 
CENT BENET 2 
Selected Poems. By CONRAD AIKEN 
Collected Poems. By ROBERT Frost 
___* Previous to the establishment of this prize in 1922, 


the 1918 and 1919 awards were made from gifts pro- 
eecded by the Poetry Society. 


1922 
1923 


Production 


Wings, Paramount 


Broadway Melody, M-G-M 
All Quiet on the Western Front, Uni- 
- versal 
31 Cimarron, RKO —~— 
_ Grand Hotel, M-G-M 
_ Cavalcade, Fox 
, ‘appened One Night, Columbia 
yon the Bounty, M-G-M 


List of Academy Awards for Production, Acting, and Directi 
. Frank Lloyd, The Divine Lady 


_ Frank Capra, It Happened One N: 


1932 The Flowering Stone. 
DILLON — 3 : 
Conquistador. By ARCHIBALD MACLEt 
Collected Verse. By Rosert HInuyE 
Bright Ambush. By AupREY WuR 
MANN etsy 
Strange Holiness. By Ropert P, Trt: 
TRAM CoFFIN a 
A Further Range. By Rosert Fros 
Cold Morning Sky. By Marya ZA 


i By _Grorce 


1933 
1934 
1935 


1936 


1937 
1938 


ENSKA 

1939 Selected Poems. By JoHN GouLp 
FLETCHER : 

1940 Collected Poems. By Mark Van Do 


1941 Sunderland Capture. 
Bacon 

The Dust Which Is God. 
RosE BENET 


A Witness Tree. By ROBERT Frost 


By LEONAR ) 


1942 


By Win 


1943 


1944 Western Star. By STEPHEN Vin 
BENET ae 
1945 V-Letter and Other Poems. By Kari 
SHapPpiro G 
1946 No award Beye - 
1947 Lord Weary’s Castle. By Ros 
LOWELL ei 
1948 The Age of Anziety. By W. H. Aup 
1849 Terror and Decorum. By PETE 
VIERECK E 
1950 Annie Alien. By GwENDOLYN Br 


Music eee 
Secular Cantata No. 2, A Free S 
By WILLIAM ScHUMAN : 
Symphony No, 4 (Op. 34). By Hov 
Hanson ve: 
Appalachian Spring. By Aaron ( 
LAND ; as 
The Canticle of the Sun. By 
SowrERBy ng 
Symphony No. 3. By CHaRLES | 1 
Symphony No. 3. By WALTER Pist 
Louisiana Story music. By P 
THOMSON “ae 
The Consul. By Gian-CaRto ME cL 


1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1950 


r: 


Special Award ay 
Oklahoma! By RicHarD Ropc 
OscakR HAMMERSTEIN, 2ND © 


1944 


Director and Movie 

y 

Frank Borzage, Seventh Heaven : 
Lewis Milestone, Two Arabian Nights ay 


Lewis Milestone, All Quiet on the We 
Front 

Norman Taurog, Skippy 

Frank Borzage, Bad Girl ~ 

Frank Lloyd, Cavalcade 


John Ford, The Informer 


Production 

The Great Ziegfeld, M-G-M 

The Life of Emile Zola, Warner 
You Can’t Take It With You, Co- 
lumbia 

Gone With the Wind, Selznick 
Rebecca, Selznick 

“How Green Was My Valley, 
Century-Fox 

Mrs. Miniver, M-G-M 
Casablanca, Warner 

Going My Way, Paramount 
The Lost Weekend, Paramount 
Best Years of Our Lives, M-G-M 
' Gentleman’s Agreement, 20th Cen- 
tury-Fox 

Hamlet, J. Arthur Rank 

All the King’s Men, Columbia 


20th 


, Actress and Movie 

_ Janet Gaynor, Seventh Heaven 

Mary Pickford, Coquette 

Norma Shearer, Divorcee 

Marie Dressler, Min and Bill 

Helen Hayes, Sin of Madelon Claudet 
33 Katharine Hepburn, Morning Glory 
1934 Claudette Colbert, It Happened One 

F Night 

Bette Davis, Dangerous 

Luise Rainer, The Great Ziegfeld . 

_ Luise Rainer, The Good Earth 

_ Bette Davis, Jezebel. 

Vivien Leigh, Gone With the Wind 

Ginger Rogers, Kitty Foyle 

Joan Fontaine, Suspicion 

Greer Garson, Mrs. Miniver 

Jennifer Jones, Song of Bernadette 

Ingrid Bergman, Gaslight 

- Joan Crawford, Mildred Pierce 
Olivia de Havilland, To Each His 

Own 

Loretta Young, The Farmer’s Daugh- 

ter 

Jane Wyman, Johnny Belinda 

Olivia de Haviliand, The Heiress 


uy Actress (supporting role) 
Gale Sondergaard, Anthony Adverse 


ay Bainter, Jezebel 

attie McDaniel, Gone With the 
~ Wind 

2 ne Darwell, The Grapes of Wrath 
ary Astor, The Great Lie 

eresa Wright, Mrs. Miniver 

katina Paxinou, For Whom the Bell 


None But 


Ethel Barrymore, the 


Lonely Heart 
Anne Revere, National Velvet 

ine Baxter, The Razor’s Edge 
Celeste Holm, Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment ; 

_ Claire Trevor, Key Largo 

9 9 Mercedes McCambridge, All the 
i yee Ss: Men 


Academy Awards—(cont. tes 


. Frank Capra, You Can’t Take It With Yo 


Director and Movie 
Frauke Capra, Mr. Deeds Goes to Town — 
Leo McCarey, The Awful Truth 


Victor Fleming, Gone With the Wind 
John Ford, The Grapes of Wrath 
John Ford, How Green Was My Valley 


William Wyler, Mrs. Miniver - 
Michael Curtiz, Casablanca i 
Leo McCarey, Going My Way 3 
Billy Wilder, The Lost Weekend 
William Wyler, Best Years of Our Lives 
Elia Kazan, Gentleman’s Agreement 


John Huston, The Treasure of Sierra Madre 
Joseph L. Mankiewicz, A Letter to Three 
Wives 


Actor and Movie 

Emil Jannings, Way of All Flesh 
Warner Baxter, In Old Arizona 
George Arliss, Disraeli 

Lionel Barrymore, Free Soul , a 
Fredric March, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde | 
Charles Laughton, Priv. Life of Henry VUI 
Clark Gable, It Happened One Night 1 


Victor McLaglen, The Informer 

Paul Muni, The Story of Louis Pasteuea 
Spencer Tracy, Captains Cour eeee es 
Spencer Tracy, Boys Town 

Robert Donat, Goodbye, Mr. Chips 
James Stewart, Philadelphia Story 
Gary Cooper, Sergeant York 

James Cagney, Yankee Doodle Dandy 
Paul Lukas, Watch on the Rhine 
Bing Crosby, Going My Way 

Ray Milland, The Lost Weekend 
Fredric March, Best Years of Our Lives ; 


Ronald Colman, A Double Life ; 
Sir Laurence Olivier, Hamlet 
Broderick Crawford, All the King’s Men 


Actor (supporting role) 
Walter Brennan, Come and Get It 
Joseph Schildkraut, Life of Emile Zola 
Walter Brennan, Kentucky 
Thomas Mitchell, Stage Coach 


Walter Brennan, The Westerner 


Donald Crisp, How Green Was My Valley 
Van Heflin, Johnny Eager ; 
Charles Coburn, More the Merrier 


Barry Fitzgerald, Going My Way 


James Dunn, A Tree Grows in Brook 
Harold Russell, Best Years of Our Lives — 
Edmund Gwenn, Miracle on 34th Bait 


Walter Huston, The Treasure (of | 
Madre 


Dean Jagger, Twelve O’Clock High : 
; aah 


ginal story: 


The Stratton Story, ey tae 
MES 


i screen play: 
Robert Pirosh. 
ocumentary short subject: A Chance to 
Live, Richard de Rochemont; So Much 
for So Littie, Hdward Selzer. 
ocumentary feature: Daybreak in 
Crown Film Unit. 
oreign film: The Bicycle Thiej, 
- Burstyn. 
artoon: For 
ward Selzer. 
One-reel film: 
~ Haton. 
Two-reel film: Van Gogh, Gaston Diehl] and 
_ Robert Haesseus. 
“Sound recording: 
: 20th Century-Fox. 
Film editing: Champion, Harry Gerstad, 
Special effects: Mighty Joe Young, RKO- 
ARKO. 
‘Black and white cinematography: Battle- 
_ ground, Paul C. Vogel, 


ietlagro ea, 


Udi, 


Mayer— 


Seent-Imenial Reasons, Ed- 


Aquatic House Party, Jack 


Twelve O’Clock High, 


940 1. The Grapes of Wrath, 20th Cent.- 

Fox 

2. Charles Chaplin,* The Great Dic- 
tator 

. Katharine Hepburn, The Phila- 
delphia Story 

- John Ford, The Grapes of Wrath 

. The Baker’s Wife (French) 

. Citizen Kane, RKO-Mercury 

. Gary Cooper, Sergeant York 

. Joan Fontaine, Suspicion 

. John Ford, How Green Was My 


’ Valley 
Be. 1. In Which We Serve, UA-Noel 
: Coward 
, 2. James Cagney, Yankee Doodle 
a Dandy 


3. Agnes Moorehead, The Magniji- 
cent Ambersons 

4, John Farrow, Wake Island 

1. Watch on the Rhine, Warners 

2. Paul Lukas, Watch on the Rhine 

3. Ida Lupino, The Hard Way 

4. George Stevens, The More the 
Merrier 

1, Going My Way, Paramount 

2. Barry Fitzgerald, Going My Way 

3. Tallulah Bankhead, Lifeboat 

4, Leo McCarey, Going My Way 

1. The Lost Weekend, Paramount 

2, Ray Milland, The Lost Weekend 

8. Ingrid Bergman, Spellbound and 

The Bells of St. Mary’s 


: Other caeaiy Avid for 1949 


New York Film Critics’ Awards 


Bia best motion picture; 2—best male performance; 
‘ 5—best foreign film; 


Color cinematography: She Wore a Yellow 
Ribbon, Winton Hoch. 

Black and white art direction: The Here 
John Meehan and Harry Horner. 

Color art direction: Little Women, Ced 
Gibbons, Paul Groesse. i 

Biack and white costume design: The Heir 
ess, Edith Head and Gile Steele. 

Coior costume design: Adventures of Do 
Juan, Leah Rhodes, Travilla, and Marjo 
rie Best. ; 

Best scoring for musical: On the Tow 
Roger Edens and Lennie Hayton. 

Best musical scoring for drama or com 
The Heiress, Aaron Copland. — 

Best original song: “Baby, It’s Cold out 
side” from Neptune’s Daughter, Frank 
Loesser. 

Special award: Jean Hersholt, for distin. 
guished service to movie industry. 
Special award: Bobby Driscoll, for 
child performances (The Window 

So Dear to My Heart). 

Special award: Fred Astaire, for cone 
tion to musical pictures. 

Special award: Cecil B. DeMille, for his 
years in movie industry. 


Jone 


3—best feminine performance; 4—best dir 
6—special award.) 


4, Billy Wilder, The Lost Weeke 


5. (None) 
6. The True Glory and The Fighti 
Lady 
1946 1. The. Best Years of Our — 


RKO-Samuel Goldwyn = 
2. Laurence Olivier, Henry V 
3. Celia Johnson, Brief Encounte 
4, William Wyler, The Best Yea Ss oF 
Our Lives ‘Sy 
. Open City (Italian) as 
. Gentleman’s Agreement 
Cent.-Fox 
. William Powell, Life With. 1 
. Deborah Kerr, The Adven: ru 
and Black Narcissus ye 
4. Elia Kazan, Gentleman’s Agre 
ment and Boomerang 
5. To Live in Peace (Italian) a 
1948 1, The Treasure of Sierra 
Warners 
2. Sir Laurence Olivier, Ham 
3. Olivia de Havilland, Th 
Pit a 
4. John Huston, 
Sierra Madre 
5. Paisan (Italian) ’ 
1949 1, All the King’s Men, Colu 
2. Broderick Crawford, All th 
Men 
3. Tepe ee de ey The 


- oO 


1947 


bo 


The Trec 


Winterset, by Maxwell Anderson ~ 
High Tor, by Maxwell Anderson 


beck 

Shadow and Substance, by Paul 

Vineent Carroll1 

(No award) 

The White Steed, by Paul Vincent 

Carroll? 

The Time of Your Life, by William 

Saroyan 

Watch on the Rhine, by Lillian 

Hellman 

The Corn Is Green, by Emlyn Wil- 

_liams?! 

(No award) 

Blithe Spirit, by Noel Coward 1 
The Patriots, by Sidney Kingsley 

4 (No award) 

Jacobowsky and the Colonel, by 

Franz Werfel-S. N. Behrman! 


ation for best foreign play. 


2 Symphony No. 3, by William Schu- 
man 


oa Geremiah Pt ohona, by Leonard 
Bernstein 


oy Samuel Barber. 
for chamber music. 


bbs > GOCE 1638-1668 

Dryden PES eel akg S ak Tyre 1670-1689 

™m LL ACL WORM rte. oii cag ods 1689-1692 
PUA GC REA es ys Swe os as 1692-1715 
Teinglass ROWB. hi. ec ce eee. 1715-1718 
MOBCCVMVSGSN eo wre ow eke 1718-1730 
“(CRT ? a Saige ee ae a 1730-1757 
jam Raecnwar a eyeie. fais 1757-1785 


annual stipend. 


F Walter Scott in in 1813. 


New VorlDrania Critics’ Circle Awards 


Of Mice and Men, by John Stein- . 


2 Citation for best musical. aon 


Poets Laureate of England 


y Originally, the title poet laureate was frequently given to eminent poets, some- 
py universities. More recently, the title has been applied to a poet appointed as 
fiicer of the royal household to write court odes, etc., 

cific duties, the appointment being largely honora. 


ough Ben Jonson is often considered the first poet laureate of England (16: 
the title was unofficial, and there had been other unofficial poets laureate e 
The title was first officially given to D’Avenant (or Davenant) on Dec, 18, 16 


© laureateship was declined by Thomas Gray in 1757, babe oe Mason in 


1944-45 The Glass Menagerie, by Tenne 
Williams 

1945-46 (No award) 

Carousel, by Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein? 

1946-47 All My Sons, by Arthur Miller 
No Exit, by Jean-Paul Sartre! 
Brigadoon, by Lerner and Loewe? 

1947-48 A Streetcar Named Desire, by Ten-— 
nessee Williams t 
The Winslow Boy, by Terence Rat-— 
tigant 

1948-49 Death of a Salesman, 
Miller 
The Madwoman of Chaillot, by 
Jean Giraudoux—Maurice Valency! — 
South Pacific, by Rodgers, Ham- — 
merstein, and Joshua Logan? * 

1949-50 The Member of the Wedding, by 
Carson McCullers ‘ 
The Cocktail Party, by T. S. Eliot 
The Consul, by Gian-Carlo Me- 
notti2 ree 


by acca 


Awards by Music Critics’ Circle of New York 


1946-47 Symphony No. 3, by Aaron Cree : 
land 
Quartet No. 2, by Ernest Bloch! 

1947-48 Symphony No. 3, by Wallingford 
Riegger | 

1948-49 Variation, Chaconne and Finale, 
by Norman Dello Joio 

1949-50 Symphony No. 2, by Roger Sessions - 
String Quartet (1949), by Leon ' 
Kirchner? 


Thomas Warton 
Henry James Pye 
Robert Southey. 5.9) ae 
William Wordsworth 
Alfred Tennyson 
Alfred Austin 
Robert Bridges 
John Masefield 


hae nowadays the: e 


yi. 


r\ HIE POPULAR TRADITION that baseball was 
invented by Abner Doubleday at Coop- 
erstown, N. Y., in 1839, has been enshrined 
in the Hall of Fame and National Museum 
of Baseball erected in that town, but re- 
“search has proved that a game called “Base 
Ball” was played in this country and Eng- 
land before 1839. However, the first team 
; baseball as we know it was played at the 
_ Elysian Fields, Hoboken, N. J., on June 19, 
_ 1846, between the Knickerbockers and the 
a New York Nine. There was a gradual 
_ growth of baseball and an improvement of 
_ equipment and playing skill in the next 
_ fifty years. Soldiers returning home from 
_ the Civil War spread over the country the 
game they had learned to piay in their 
camps. 

Historians have it that the first pitcher 
to throw a curve was William A. (Candy) 
- Cummings in 1867. The Cincinnati Red 
. - Stockings were the first all-professional 


4 PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL GOVERNMENT | 
2 NATIONAL LEAGUE—AMERICAN LEAGUE—NATIONAL 45500 


Albert B. Chandler, Commissioner 
‘ Walter W. Mulbry, Secretary-Treasurer 
\y 2601 Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Ford C. Frick 
4 President-Secretary-Treasurer 
Office: 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 
} Chairman of the Board, John A. Heydler 
Service Bureau: Charles M. Segar, Manager 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


William Harridge 
_President-Secretary-Treasurer 
Office: 310 South Michigan Ave., 

: Chicago 4, Ill. 
21 vice Bureau: Earl J, Hilligan, Manager 
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SPORTS 
Cited by 
PETER BRANDWEIN 


* 


BASEBALL 


h 
a, 


team and in 1869 they played 64 games 
without a loss. The standard ball of the 
same size and weight, still the_rule, w: 
adopted in 1872. The first catcher’s m: 
was worn in 1875. The National Leagi 
was organized in 1876. The first chest pro- 
tector was donned in 1885. The three-str 4 
rule was put on the books in 1887 ands 
the four-ball ticket to first base came 
1889. The pitching distance, forme ly 
shorter, was lengthened to 60 feet 6 ink 
in 1893 and the rules have been o 
slightly modified since that time. 
The American League, under the ‘Vv 
ous leadership of B. B. Johnson, pice 
forth as a major league in 1901. 
Kenesaw Mountain Landis, by ac tion. of 
the two major leagues, became Com 
sioner of Baseball in 1921 and, upon 
death (1944), Albert B. Chandler, fo: 
United States Senator from Kentucky, 
elected to that office (1945). 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
George M. Trautman 
President-Treasurer 

720 East Broad St., Columbus 15, 
Vice President—Herman D. Wh 
Publicity Director: Robert L. Finch | 

=a 

Executive Committee aa : 

Frank J. Shaughnessy (Chairm: 
Herman D. White, Charles A. H 


Umpire Adviser 


W. B. Carpenter, 2700 Vine St., 
Cincinnati 19, Ohio 


Baseball Statistics. 


“Source: The Elias Baseball Bureau, New York City. 


Record of World Series Games 
(No series in 1904.) 


Figures in parentheses indicate number of victories for each club. Pitchers named are 
winner and loser, respectively, : 


1903—BOSTON A. L. (5) vs. PITTSBURGH N. L. (3) 
fe (Not under Brush rules) 


Managers—J. J. Collins, Boston; F. C. Clarke, Pittsburgh. 


Boston CY oung)ictas wrens coee wee 3 At Boston 
Pittsburgh (Leever)............... 0 At Boston 
Boston (Hughes). ..... aa a, 2 At Boston 
Boston (Dinneen)................. 4 At Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh (Kennedy). ............ 2 At Pittsburgh 


Pittsburgh (Leever)............... 3 At Pitisburgh - 
Pittsburgh (Phillippe)............. 3 At Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh (Phillippe)............. 0 At Boston 


1905—NEW YORK N. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA A. L. (i). 
; Managers—John J. McGraw, New York; Connie Mack, Philadelphia. 


ew York (Mathewson) 3 Philadelphia (Plank).........-.... 0 At Philadelphia 
hiladelphia (Bender)......... micas New York (McGinnity)............ 0 At New York 
ew York (Mathewson) 3 9 ‘Philadelphia (Coakley)............ 0 At Philadelphia 
New York (McGinnity)............... 1 Philadelphia (Plank).............. 0. At New York 
New York gusaionson) 2 Philadelphia (Bender),............ 0 At New York 


_1906—CHICAGO A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (2) 


Managers—Fielder Jones, Chicago A. L.; Frank L. Chance, Chicago N. L. 


Chicago PUCAMLTOCK) fractaten ices ws\s bass 2 Chicago N (Brown)............... 1 At Chicago Nat. Pk. 
ago N (Reulbach)...... RGU tags 7 Chicago A (White)................ 1 At Chicago Am. Pk. 

] MARDI WAISH iinet cca tek ecs- 3 Chicago N (Pfiester).............. 0 At Chicago Nat. Pk. 
t —Chicago NBIGWH ieee orcte des foc 1 Chicago A (Altrock)............... 0 At Chicago Am. Pk. 
—Chicago A (Walsh)................... 8 Chicago N (Pfiester).............. 6 At Chicago Nat. Pk. 

- pias CMOS aR Gi eae tal 8 Chicago N (Brown)............... 3 At Chicago Am. Pk. 


41907—CHICAGO N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (0) 
Managers—Frank L. Chance, Chicago; Hugh Jennings, Detroit. 


eee eae HEI Te aa ssiewaiete es 3 Detroit tie) ca ite pre, oe aaeainse 3 At Chicago (12 inn.) 
“3 SN SAO eae BPRS aye. Detratt (Mullin) Gn. eeeeeeeee OL At Chicago . 
Pel ith desc dacs 5: = Detroit\(Siever)is.o. cae ede At Chicago . a 
2 SAIS ae ee 6 Detroit (Donovan)................ 1 At Detroit aa 
POS ot DORE E ante 2 Detroit (Mullin).......,.......... 0 At Detroit, ‘4 


1908—-CHICAGO N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (1) 
_ Managers—Frank L. Chance, Chicago; Hugh Jennings, Detroit. 


Se eae iatte ot daitaas Ys 10 —_— Detroit (Summers)............... 6 At Detroit . 
ba OO AGS IABEIIe 6 Detroit (Donovan)................ 1 At Chicago 
Suc CORR Soa ae ae 8 Chicago (Pfiester). .. sevese 3 At Chicago 
Mem neiaie's clacsfeiia viainieidc 3 Detroit (Summers)............... 0 At Detroit 
Paes etext ale 2t. Sas: 2 Detroit (Donovan)....... seeeeesee O At Detroit 


_ 1909—PITTSBURGH N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (3) 
: Managers—Fred C. Clarke, Pittsburgh; Hugh Jennings, Detroit. 


HMO set se aioli ss 4 — Detroit (Mullin).................. 1 At Pittsburgh 

Peta tseinctice tras dee 7 ‘Pittsburgh (Camnitz).............. 2 At Pittsburgh 
eepiesiean 8 Detroit (Summers)............... 6 At Detroit 
terereseseeseee, 5 Pittsburgh (Leifield).............. 0 At Detroit 

SORTER OP 8 Detroit (Summers)............... 4 At Pittsburgh 

Rn We des erat 5 Pittsburgh (Willis)................ 4 At Detroit > 

POR Beith a7 i259 8 — Detroit (Donovan)................ 0 At Detroit” 


ee Ren At Philadelphia , 


ee CBrOWN) atone tan eee 3 At Philadelphia : 

Chicago (McIntire)................ 5 At Chicago rae 
Philadelphia (Bender)............. 3 At Chicago (10 es ny ie 
Chicago (Brown)................. 2 At Chicago open 


1911—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (2) 


Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; John J. McGraw, New York. Te 
: Bedct. 14—New York (Mathewson).............. 2 Philadelphia (Bender)............. 1 At New York aa . 
es Oct. 16—Philadelphia (Plank)................. 3 New York (Marquard)............. 1 At Philadelphia VS ie 
ee 3 New York (Mathewson)........... 2 At New York(ilinn.) 
= 4 New York (Mathewson)........... 2 At Philadelphia e ved 
— Oct. 25—New York (Crandall)................. 4 Philadelphia (Plank).............. 3 At New York (10 inn.) 
Oct. 26—Philadelphia (Bender)............... 13 New York (Ames)................ 2 At Phitedeee 
a 1912—BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (3) ¥ 
Managers—J. Garland Stahl, Boston; John J. McGraw, New York. a 5 : 
meoct.-8—Boston (Wood),......5.....0c--.05 05 4 New York (Tesreau).............. 3 At New York 
Oct. SeHOStOnI (UG) See, a ie errs cas 6a. New Yorks (ie) a. eens nee 6 At Boston (11 inn.) | 
~ Oct. 10—New York (Marquard)............... 2 Boston (O’Brien)................. 1 At Boston 
meoct. 1]—Boston (Wood)... 20... 0.2.00 0c eee 3 New York (Tesreau).............. 1 At New York 
Oct. 12—Boston (Bedient).................... 2 New York (Mathewson)........... 1 At Boston 
~_ Oct. 14—New York (Marquard)............... S| Boston COBtIen) sna. on ee cacnmee 2 At New York 
Oct. 15—New York (Tesreau)................. 11 Bostoni(Woad) so... 05020 ace che 4 At Boston 
me Oct. 16—Boston (Wood)..........:..0.0..0005 3 New York (Mathewson)........... 2 At Boston (10 inn.) 
$ . 
: 1913—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (i) 
[ : Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; John J. McGraw, New York. ; 
Oct. 7—Philadelphia (Bender)............... 6 New York (Marquard)............. 4 At New York " pee 
Oct. 8—New York (Mathewson).............. 3 Philadelphia (Plank)........2..... 0 At Philadelphia (10 inn) A 
2 Oct. 9—Philadelphia (Bush)................. 8 New York (Tesreau).............. 2 At New York 
Oct. 10-—Philadelphia (Bender)............... 6 New York (Demaree)............. 5 At Philadelphia 
Bost 11—Philadelphia (Plank)................. ‘ New York (Mathewson)........... 1 At New York 
‘ 1914—BOSTON N. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA A. L. (0) 
| F Managers—George T. Stallings, Boston; Connie Mack, Philadelphia. 
- Oct. 9—Boston (Rudolph)................... 7 Philadelphia (Bender)............. -l At Philadelphia 
mOct, 10O—Boston (James). .:-..c+.-s.00ce0000. 1 Philadelphia (Plank).............. 0 At Philadelphia 
meoct. 12—Boston (James). ........60.s..ceseee 5 Philadelphia (Bush).............. 4 At Boston (12 inn.) | 
~ Oct. 13—Boston (Rudolph) 54 cele cides 3 Philadelphia (Shawkey)........... 1 At Boston > 
; ; 
. an 1915—BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA N. L. (1) 
4 Managers—William Carrigan, Boston; Patrick J. Moran, Philadelphia. 
_ Oct. 8—Philadelphia (Alexander)............. 3 Boston (Shore) .)..05...505..20-2 01 1 At Philadelphia ‘ 
mic. S—Boston (Foster). .52....02..0c8ss000% 2 Philadelphia (Mayer)......:...... 1 At Philadelphia — 
‘Oct. 11—Boston (Leonard), ............ GaP sets 2 Philadelphia (Alexander). ......... 1 At Boston 
Oct. 12—Boston (Shore).................2000% 2 Philadelphia (Chalmers)........... 1 At Boston 
m Oct. 13—Boston (Foster). ... 22... cccssesceese 5 _— Philadelphia (Rixey).............. 4 At Philadelphia  — 
) Lo 
4 1916—BOSTON A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (1) he 
4 : 
; Managers—William Carrigan, Boston; Wilbert J. Robinson, Brooklyn. ; 
“Oct. 7—Boston LOT ace Gee aie ecm are 6 Brooklyn (Marquard)............. 5 At Boston = 
pot S=—Bostom(RUth)..ccaks oan vn oaee es od Zee Brooklym(Smith)i. cheese 1 At Boston (14 inn.) 
Oct. 10—Brooklyn (Coombs).................. 4 Boston, (Mays)n5. aeamy= nee 3 At Brooklyn — : 
Oct. 11—Boston (Leonard).................... 6 Brooklyn (Marquard)............. 2° At Brooklyn 
“Oct. VA DEOUC EET eregeont aaeaae beac ado 4 Brooklyn (Pfeffer)................ 1 At Boston 


1917—CHICAGO A. L. (4) NEW YORK N._L. (2) a 


Managers—Clarence H, Rowland, Chicago; John J. McGraw, New York. 


2 New York (Sallee)...........00.0. 1 AtChicago 
7 New York (Anderson)......... .... 2 At Chicago 


2© | Chicago: (Cicotte): os as rece cane 0 At New York. 
BY aGHiGago. (Ramet) a. ant. aseaue neener 0 At New York ol 
8)”, New Yark:(Sallee).., .... 0005.0 e% 5 At Chicago . 


4 | New York (Benton)............... 2 At New York. ‘i 


1918 BOSTON BGA ve (4%) 1 vs. . CHICAGO N. 
Managers—E. G. Barrow, Boston; Fred L. Mitchell, Chicago. ; 
Chicago (Vaughn) At Chicago 
Boston (Bush) At Chicago 
Chicago (Vaughn) 5 ; At Chicago 
Chicago (Douglas) At Boston 
Boston (Jones) At Boston 
Chicago (Tyler) At Boston 


1919--CINCINNATI N. L. (5) vs. CHICAGO A. L. (3) 


; Managers—Patrick J. Moran, Cincinnati; William Gleason, Chicago. 
1—Cincinnati (Ruether) Chicago (Cicotte) At Cincinnati 
2—Cincinnati (Sallee) Chicago (Williams) At Cincinnati 
—Chi Cincinnati (Fisher) Ai Chicago 
Chicago (Cicotte) At Chicago 
Chicago (Williams) At Chicago 
Cincinnati (Ring) At Cincinnati 
Cincinnati (Salfee) At Cincinnati 
Chicago (Williams) At Chicago (10 inn.) 


1920—CLEVELAND A. L. (5) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (2) 


Managers—Tris Speaker, Cleveland; Wilbert J. Robinson, Brooklyn. 


Brooklyn (Marquard) At Brooklyn 
Cleveland (Bagby) At Brooklyn 
Cleveland (Caldwell) At Brooklyn 
Brooklyn (Cadore) At Cleveland 
Brooklyn (Grimes) At Cleveland 
Brooklyn (Smith) At Cleveland 
Brooklyn (Grimes) At Cleveland 


1921—NEW YORK N. L. (5) vs. NEW YORK A. L. (3) 
. _ Managers—John J. McGraw, New York N. L.; Miller J. Huggins, New York A. L. 


New York N (Nehf) At Polo Grounds 
New York N (Douglas) At Polo Grounds 
New York A (Quinn) At Polo Grounds 
New York A (Mays) At Polo Grounds 
New York N (Nehf) At Polo Grounds 
New York A (Shawkey) At Polo Grounds — 
Oct. 12 New York N (Dougias) New York A (Mays) At Polo Grounds 
t 13. pew York N (Nehf) : New York A (Hoyt) At Polo Grounds 


1922—NEW YORK N. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK A. L. () 
Managers—John J. McGraw, New York N. L.: Miller J. Huggins, New York A. L. : 


At Polo Grounds 
ew York N tie) i At Polo Grounds (16 inn.) 


6 At Polo Grounds 
| New York N (McQuillan) At Polo Grounds 


New: York N (Nehf) At Polo Grounds 


1923—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (2) 


Managers—Miller J. Huggins, New York A. L.; John J. McGraw, New York N. L. 


New York A (Bush) At Yankee Stadium 
New York N (McQuillan) At Polo Grounds 
New York A GVJones) At Yankee Stadium 
New York N (Scott) At Polo Grounds 
New York N (Bentley) At Yankee Stadium 
New York N (Nehf) At Polo Grounds 


TT pan asHNGTOs A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (3) 
Managers—Stanley R. Harris, Washington; John J. McGraw, New York. 


Washington (Johnson) At Washington (12 inn.) ‘ 
New York (Bentley) B At Washington 
York (MicQuilon, Washington (Marberry) At New York 
shington (Mogridge) Nd York (Barnes) At New York 
Washington Gohnson) At New York 
hington (Zachary) New York (Nehf) JY: 
ngton Gohnson)...........000. 4 New York (Bentley)... ., 


sheer nee 


teeteseeeseee.. 4 Pittsburgh (Meadows)............. At Pittsburgh 
Habs ie MALAGIG RG) ees Sais ok. 3. Washington (Coveleskie) cathameatere 2 At Pittsburgh 


10—Washington (Ferguson)............ Nate Pittsburgh (Kremer).............. 3 At Washington ied Os 
ct. 11—Washington (Johnson)............... 4 Pittsburgh (¥de)er dn)... ss een ne 0 At Washington (iohaed 
12—Pittsburgh (Aldridge)................ 6 Washington (Coveleskie).......... 3 At Washington : "Ney 
. 13—Pittsburgh (Kremer)................. 3 Washington (Ferguson)............ 2 At Pittsburgh : “ea 
Oct. ‘15—Pittsburgh (Kremer)................. 9 Washington (Johnson)............. 7 At Pittsburgh : 


+ ee: 
. 1926—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK A. L. (3) aE 
; : ; Managers—Rogers Hornsby, St. Louis; Miller J. Huggins, New York. : ay: ; 
- Oct. 2—New York (Pennock)................. 2— -St- Louis (Sherdel)..: 2... ...03.. 1 At New York aan aie 
~ Oct. 3—St. Louis (Alexander)................ 6 New York (Shocker).............. 2 At New York a 
Beoct., S—St. Louis (Haines).........2......... 4 _ New York (Ruether).............. 0 At St. Louis : 
Oct. 6—New York (Hoyt).................... 10 St. Louis (Reinhart) 5 AtSt. Louis Lae 
= Oct. 7—New York (Pennock)................. 3 St. Louis (Sherdel)............... 2 At St. Louis (10 inn.) ays. 
Oct. 9—St. Louis (Alexander)................ 10 New York (Shawkey)............, 2 At New York 
5 Oct. 10—St. Louis (Haines)..,................ 3 New: Yorki(HoyO)i0.5 0. nck eae 2 At New York 
4 
: 1927—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. PITTSBURGH N. L. (0) 
Managers—Miller J. Huggins, New York; Owen J. Bush, Pittsburgh. 
S—New York (Hoyt). ...........-0.--000. 5 Pittsburgh (Kremer).............. 4 At Pittsburgh 
- 6—New York (Pipgras)............2.... 6 Pittsburgh (Aldridge)............. 2 At Pittsburgh 
. 7—New York (Pennock)................. 8 Pittsburgh (Meadows)............. 1 At New York 
S—NewnVork.(Moore)sacc.ee. cet ee. 4 Pittsburgh CMiljus).3 oo. .e5 eee 3 At New York 


1928—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS N. L. (0) 
Managers—Miller J. Huggins, New York; William B. McKechnie, St. Louis. 


Oct. 4—New York (Hoyt)..................0. 4 St. Louis (Sherdel)............. ... 1 At New York 
Oct. 5—New York (Pipgras)................. 5 St. Louis (Alexander)............. 3 At New York 
Oct. 7—New York (Zachary)................. 7 St Louis (Haines)... . oe. cee. <0 3 At St. Louis 
Oct. 9—New York (Hoyt)..............00.08. 7 St. Louis (Sherdel)............... 3 At St. Louis 
7 
9 1929—PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (1) 
Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; Joseph V. McCarthy, Chicago. 

Oct. 8—Philadelphia (Ehmke)................ 3 Chicago'(Root):,..:.c.. .asasseseaes 1 At Chicago 
Oct. 9—Philadelphia (Earnshaw)............. 9 Chicago (Malone)................. 3 At Chicago 

© Oct. 11—Chicago (Bush). .............026.005 3 Philadelphia (Earnshaw).......... 1 At Philadelphia 
~ Oct. 12—Philadelphia (Rommel)............... 10 Chicago (Blake)........:......... 8 At Philadelphia 
Oct. 14—Philadelphia (Walberg)............... 3 Chicago (Malone)................. 2 At Philadelphia 
4 
; _ 1930—-PHILADELPHIA A. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS N. L. (2) 
| Managers—Connie Mack, Philadelphia; Charles E. Street, St. Louis. 

Oct. 1—Philade!phia (Grove)................. 5 StLouls)(Grimes))s... acces se ae 2 AtPhiladelphia = 
Oct. 2—Philadelphia (Earnshaw)............. 6 StiLouisi(Rhem)icaeansassene es 1 At Philadelphia — 
Oct. 4—St. Louis (Hallahan)................. 5 Philadelphia (Walberg)............ 0 At St. Louis 
wOct.,5-—St. Louis (Haines), ....0....<..00s000 3 Philadelphia (Grove).............. 1 At St. Louis 

Oct. 6—Philadelphia (Grove)................. 2 St. Louis (Grimes).:........0..... 0 At St. Louis 
Oct. 8—Philadelphia (Earnshaw)............. 8 — St. Louis (Hallahan).............. 1 At Philadelphia 
1931—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. PHILADELPHIA A. L. (3) 
Managers—Charles E. Street, St. Louis; Connie Mack, Philadelphia. 

Oct. 1—Philadelphia (Grove)...............-. 6 St. Louis (Derringer).............. 2 At St. Louis 
Oct. 2—St. Louis (Hallahan)................. 72 Philadelphia (Earnshaw).......... 0 At St. Louis 
Oct. 5—St Louis (Grimes). ............2...005 5 Philadelphia (Grove).............. 2 At Philadelphia 
Oct. 6—Philadelphia (Earnshaw)............. 3) ee ot. Louis:Cionnson)iep eee eae eee 0 At Philadelphia 
Oct. 7—St. Louis (Hallahan)................. 5 Philadelphia (Hoyt)............... 1 At Philadelphia 

Jct. 9—Philadelphia (Grove)................. 8 St. Louis (Derringer).............. LT AGSE Louis 

Oct. 10—St. Louis (Grimes)..............2.... 4 Philadelphia (Earnshaw). ......... 2 At St. Louis 


1932—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (0) 


Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; Charles J. Grimm, Chicago. 
28—New York GRURRAG )iratsls sors w swrciny0 + Teme GUICALO GUSH eotisiscs vane een ete 6 At New York 
29—New Se ASE COC eee dy Chicago (Warneke)..............- 2 At New York 


DMEAS Id fo wt «acs sees a 7 Ghipaga (Roots. .iese ris ods as ale ale 5 At Chicago 
Nee He k¢ sen US CLO ae eee IStea CHICAGO CMAY) toca amines worn cir 6 At Chicago 
; . 


"1933NEW YORK N. L. (4) vs. V 


Managers—William H. Terry, Now York; aceon E. Cronin, Wichgeoee 


—New York (Hubbell). .............00. 4 Washington (Stewart)............. 2 At New York ; 
4—New York (Schumacher)...........2. 6 Washington (Crowder). 252 ones e 1 At New York 
-5—Washington (Whitehill)............... 4 New York (Fitzsimmons).......... 0 At Washington 
6—New York (Hubbell)................. 2 Washington (Weaver)............. 1 At Washington (11 inn 

7J—New York (Luque).................-. 4 Washington (Russeli)............. 3 At Washington (10 i inn.) 


1934--ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (3) 


aes Managers—Frank F. Frisch, St. Louis; Gordon S. Cochrane, Detroit. : 
8—St Louis W.-Dean)... ¢...50 00.20. e gnats! Detroit (Crowder)..........4..... 3 At Detroit 


et. 4—Detroit (Rowe). ...... 00... cece eee eee 3 St. Louis (W. Walker). . 2 At Detroit (12 inn.) 
ets =5-—St. Louis CP. Dean)... veo vces wn. ccs avs) Detroit: (Bridges) .jcssr or sanstera clas 1 At St. Louis 
~6—Detroit (Auker)...............2.000- 10 St. Louis. (CW. Walker). ...........5 4 At St. Louis 
et. 7—Detroit (Bridges). ......5.....0.0..0- Serer St- Louis (s:Dean sacar were 1 At St. Louis 
po tB OLS! Ch DOAN lemtactieccs wheat ca<c 4 Detroit (Rowe). ...............005 3 At Detroit : 
eotwhouis(: Dean}: oci nls. calc c cos 11 Detroit: (AUKeD ea scr eessacne cs 0 At Detroit eile 


1935—DETROIT A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (2) 


ze Managers—Gordon S. Cochrane, Detroit; Charles J. Grimm, Chicago. 
Chicago (Warneke) Seam RC ciatelemtciog s 3 Detroiti(Rowe)arecucscacetcgcca cs 0 At Detroit 


Zee Re SEE 8 Chicago (Root)................... 3 At Detroit 3 
DEMON CROW) feo aats asics chacdeees Ge ChicagonGhrench)....caeeseece oo 5 At Chicago (11 inn.) 
Detroit (Crowder)...........2.. 00... 2 Chicago (Carleton).....5:......... 1 At Chicago 
~ 6—Chicago (Warneke).................. 32p-7- Detroit (Rowe) ca few occ ere 1 At Chicago 
'—Detroit (Bridges). . AS de Ahn EPR Ee 4 Chicago CFrench)... . cscse. cece. 3 At Detroit 


1936—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (2) 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, Yankees; William H. Terry, Giants. 


Sich Cg TUL a LaT |) a aes er  are 6 Yankees (Ru‘fing) Baslisios Gh aaa 1 At Polo Grounds 
2 SAL SIR oe tap A 18 Giants (Schumacher).............. 4 At Polo Grounds 
Sea stains Velecss ysis 2 Giants (Fitzsimmons)............. 1 At Yankee Stadium 
Se ARS Bye eS 5 Giants (Hubbell).................. 2 At Yankee Stadium 
Wet es, cicehore 5 Yankees (Malone)................ 4 At Yankee Stadium (10 ini 
Ret hii. fs cae 13 Giants (Fitzsimmons)............. 5 At Polo Grounds 


_ 1937--NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK N. L. (1) 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, Yankees; William H. Terry, Giants. 


TOSS cB eee ees 8 Giants (Hubbell). siteeeseesesaeees Ll At Yankee Stadium 
ikees CRuffing) aces eG pee rereee 8 Giants (Melton)................04 1 At Yankee Stadium 
= Kees:CPearsan)iiv.cswc ences. enss 5 Giants (Schumacher).............. 1 At Polo Grounds 


a His CHUBDEM) isc as crass Glew ae 7 Yankees (Hadley)................ 3 At Polo Grounds 
O—Y BSKGOMOZ) Gerba ceent access 4 > Giants:-(Melton).:. 2.2.70. S:. ns - 2 At Polo Grounds 


1938—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (0) 
Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; Charles L. Hartnett, Chicago. 


York (GIL Bedi adseegor nen 3 Chicago (Lee) Sateen oe oaks 1 At Chicago. 
Since, aaah eS 6 Chicago (Dean)................... 3+ At Chicago a 
re eae ats Sane 5 Chicago (Bryant).................. 2 At New York aa 
Meet Petals lesiare) Sesion 8 Chicago (Lee).................... 3 At New York ae 


~1939—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. CINCINNATI N. L. (0) 
z - Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; William B. McKechnie, Cincinnati. 
4—N York (CECI 72) Ped lee eee 2 Cincinnati (Derringer) aS Aineeieie be 1 At New York — 
York CPaalsonee ans Colac: 4 Cincinnati (Walters).............. 0 At New York 
York MAC VY Ten oom italien vo 7 Cincinnati (Thompson)............ 3 At Cincinnati 
IKMUTPHY) set. oa. Poe e 7 Cincinnati (Walters).............. 4 At Cincinnati (0 inn.) 


_1940—CINCINNATI N. L. (4) vs. DETROIT A. L. (3) i 
Managers—William B. McKechnie, Cincinnati; Delmar D. Baker, Detroit. 


SLAC URS Et ann eS 7 Cincinnati (Derringer)............. 2 At Cincinnati 
a peiGed ae ecmnnee ees Diu DatroltiCRowe)ts <n ease 3 At Cincinnati 
Sih ke Se ae 7 Cincinnati (Turner)............... 4. At Detroit ‘ 
GAO S ce cies: 5. Detroit (Trout)...........0.5..2..1 2 At Detroit 
Detroit ee CASE Caner 8 Cincinnati (Thompson)............ 0 At Detroit 
iainnal (Walters) Mamiseicls ci a0 10,42 4 “Dethoit:(Rowe) 32.0, vers l ances ean 0 At Cincinnati 
Cincinnati (Derringer)................ 2 Detroit (Newsom). ..............- 1 At Cincinnati 


 :1941—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N. L. (1) 


. Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; Leo E, Durocher, Brooklyn. ; 
- New York (Ruff AHIR) ders Ores bn a Sic da 3 Brooklyn (Davis) RAT Net Se ict 2 At New York 

“Brooklyn (Wyatt). BTS wala dieleieielaisie's « 3 New York (Chandler)............. 2 At New York ‘a 
4—New York (Russo)........0.s.eeesees 2 Brooklyn (Casey),......... Bete 1 At Brookly 1 a 
5—New VOFIRMONDUY acca edioccini cob sine. 7 Brooklyn (Casey)............. sees 4A ACB 
6-—New York (Ronnam)........ ROME MEN CAS Brooklyn (Wyaii),....... B 


Pema eee 


Is N. L. (4) vs. NEW YORK . A. L. (1) 


; Managers—Wiliam H. Southworth, St. Louis; Joseph V. McCarthy, New York. s 
ES ept. 30—New Nork’CRUMing): te oes... 7 ‘St. Louis (M. Cooper)............. 4 At St. Louis 
Oct. 1—St. Louis CBeazley).t cree. te 4 New York (Bonham).............. 3 At St. Louis 
Oct. _3St Louis (White)... coe Sa ays New York (Chandler)............. 0 At New York 
~ 4—St. Louis (QHCATTTST@ ise peta MeN 9 New York (Donald),.............. 6 At New York 
5st Lotis(Beazley)s «pence 4 New York (Ruffing)............... 2 At New York 


1943—-NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS N. L. (1) 


Managers—Joseph V. McCarthy, New York; William H. Southworth, St. Louis. aay: hee 


. 5—New York (Chandler)................ 4 Stokouis (lanier) ice 2... -noc. as 2 At New York 
; 6—St. Louis (M. Cooper)................ 4 New York (Bonham).............. 3 At New York 


ape —Newn Yorki(Borowy).. 2... o. es. o.. 6 Stouls:GBrazle).e caste. cee 2 At New York 
. 10—New York (Russo)................6.. 2 St. Louis (Brecheen)..........., «. 1 At St. Louis 1A 
_ Oct. 11—New York (Chandler)................ 2 St. Louis (M. Cooper)............, 0 At St. Louis 


1944—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. ST. LOUIS A. L. (2) 


4 Managers—William H. Southworth, Cardinals; J. Luther Sewell, Browns. 

Oct. 4—Browns (Galehouse)................. 2 Cardinals (M. Cooper)............. 1 At Sportsman’s Park a 
Oct. 5—Cardinals (Donnelly)................. 3 Browns (Muncrief)............... 2 At Sportsman’s Pk. (11 inn 
Oct. .6—Browns (Kramer).................... 6 Cardinals (Wilks)................. 2 At Sportsman’s Park 
Oct. 7—Cardinals (Brecheen)................ 5 Browns (Jakucki)................. 1 At Sportsman’s Park 
_ Oct.’ 8—Cardinals (M. Cooper)............... 2 Browns (Galehouse).............. 0 At Sportsman’s Park 
E-Oct. 9—Cardinals (Lanier)................... 3 Browns\ (Potter). . 0°. 6.4. cacvecces 1 At Sportsman’ s Park 


ane 


1945--DETROIT A. L. (4) vs. CHICAGO N. L. (3). 
Managers—Stephen F. O'Neill, Detroit; Charles J. Grimm, Chicago. 


Oct. 3—Chicago (Borowy) 


One Seo aca See ere 9 Detroit (Newhouser).............. 0 At Detroit — . 
WOct.- 4—Detroit (Trucks)...............2..... Ay oChicago’(Wyse). "tens nea 1 At Detroit -- 
Oct. 5—Chicago (Passeau)...;............... 3 Detroit (Overmire)..........2..... 0 At Detroit 
Bucbme——Detroit (rout) sc.ccc8obc cm wees: 4S Chicago (Prim)i: 2. ants: Rees 1 At Chicago ‘ 
Oct. 7—Detroit (Newhouser)................. 8 Chicago (Borowy)................ 4 At Chicago 
Oct. 8—Chicago (Borowy)......0.-2ce.esceee 8 Detroit;@irout) wean. ee eee 7 At Chicago (12 inn.) “ 
Oct. 10—Detroit QNewhouser) 4.3.00 0c,0.-05 9 Chicago (Borowy)................ 3 At Chicago 


1946—ST. LOUIS N. L. (4) vs. BOSTON A. L. (3) 


Managers—Edwin H. Dyer, St. Louis; Joseph E. Cronin, Goston. f 
Oct. 6—Boston (Johnson)..............-...2. 3 St, Vouis (Pollet) mencesasae as 2 At St. Louis (10 in ings) M 


ag 7—St. Louis (Brecheen)................. 3 Bostoni(Harris) os. a1. sete 0 AtSt.Louis 
ce 9—Boston (Ferriss). 52: 20. .\vees oes. . cu 4 St. Louis (Dickson). .............. 0 At Boston 

4 Oct. 10—St. Louis (Munger).............¢.... 12 Boston((Hughson).. 2... eee cssen 3 At Boston 
Oct. 11—Boston (Dobson).........4...-.s20c0 6 St. Louls (Brazleyaecer. asaeecan 3 At Boston | 

~ Oct. 13—St. Louis (Brecheen)................. 4 Bostoni(Hattis) junyaseneeeeee et ee 1) AKSE Louis 

Oct. 15—St. Louis (Brecheen).......... See rate 4 Bostom(Klinger)\-crse none een 3 At St. Louis 

, 

7 1947—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs: BROOKLYN N. L. (3) 

3 Managers—Stanley R. Harris, New York; Burton E. Shotton, Brooklyn. ae 

; Sept. 30—New York (Shea)........3.......... 5 Brooklyn (Branca)................ 3 At New York 

Oct. 1—New York (Reynolds)........:...... 10 Brooklyn (Lombardi).............. 3 At New York 

, Oct. 2—Brooklyn (Casey)................. eet) New York (Newsom).............. 8 AtBrooklyn 

"Oct. 3—Brooklyn (Casey).................-. 3 New York (Bevens)............... 2 At Brooklyn 


pOct.. 4—New York (Shea)........5.....0.0.. 2 ‘Brooklyn (Barney)................ 1 At Brooklyn - 
‘Oct. 5—Brooklyn(Branca).................. oa NeW.YONK. (Page). acm ene eae 6 AtNew York 
Oct. 6—New York (Page)............ 0.0.00 5 Brooklyn (Gregg)................. 2 AtNew York = 


1948—CLEVELAND A. L. (4) vs. BOSTON N. L. (2) 


Managers—Louis Boudreau, Cleveland; William H. Southworth, Boston. 


I BOSEON CON Veterans te ene. cscs 1 Cleveland (Feller) 0 At Boston r 
, 7—Cleveland (Lemon).................. 4 Boston (Spahn)......... 1 At Boston — 
8—Cleveland (Bearden)................. 2 Boston (Bickford) 0 At Cleveland 


9—Cleveland (Gromek)................. 2 uBaston (Sathorene caveat ate 1 


‘Boston ahn). CAs (Sty Goceiceee mw, Lis. “Clovoland' (Feller). ccav an cox oe 5 
igs e cond 1 701)), ane eee 4 Boston (Voiselle)................ od 
vl 


1949—NEW YORK A. L. (4) vs. BROOKLYN N. L 
; c - Managers—Charles D. Stengel, New York; Burton E. Shotton, Brooklyn. : ; 
Oct. 5—New York (Reynolds)......... peas veaeeareeeecs, 1... Brooklyn (Newcombe)......+.c- asdaaeor 


0 
. 6—Brooklyn (Roe)........ Geer Arise CABAL MCN New York (Raschi)..........2e.ecee08 se 0) 
ct. 7—New York (Page)...:.ssseccccecsescvevees apres Brooklyn (Branca)... ...s.scceeeeee Sees aS) yl 
—-New York (Lopat). ....3..ccsesecccceee Someone 6 Brooklyn (Newcombe)............+2- --» 4 At Brooklyn 
Oct. 9—New York (Raschi)........sssceeccccccccerece 10 Brooklyn (Barney)........eseeeceseveee 6 At Brookly’ 
e ; * e 
1950 World Series Statistics 
Composite Box Score 
NEW YORK YANKEES PHILADELPHIA PHILLIES 
eats ae) iS 
Leal . 
< | mM O <5 < *] m 
mod wmRSr 2 ax ao ¢ wmRes 
Sees 6000 1 .429 Waitkus, Ib..........L 4 15 0 4100 
Phar See eae ig .; q eo ete 0 .143 Ashburn, cf.......... L 4 17 0 3100 
Sh ee L415 2 3001 2 .200 Sisler, Mics ene c ge 4 17-20 $1. 0.020 
SrafSees fence R4 13 2 4101 2 .308 K. Johnson............L 1 0 10000 
Bn Cee ae L4 1502000 O .133 Ennis, rf.............R4 14 12100 
-L3 2 0 0000 6 .000 Jones, 3b............. R4 14 1 4100 
easel 0 060 0000 0 .000 Hamner, ss........... R4 14 16210 
Vera 425 2404 8-01 333 Seminick, c.......... R411 02600 
R4 6 0 09000 0 .000 Caballero ............ R3 1 0 0000 
R4 15 0 2000 1 .133 Silvestri, c L100 0707010 
-Li1 4 0 0000 0 .000 Whitman. -L3 20 0000 
-R4 14 2 4100 3 .286 Lopata,c.. R2 1 00000 
ere ee RI 0 0 0000 0 .000 Goliat, 2b. . -R4 14 1.3000 
Soatctatpe wes tic R1 3 0 1000 0 .333 Bloodworth, 2b -R1 0 0 0000 
Ari Nepereee R2 3 01000 0 .333 Konstanty, p.... -R3 4 909 1000 
SO SA eae are Li 2 0 1000 0 .500 Meyer, p.............L 2 00 0000 
1 Dal ie ieare eS Ri 0 0 0000 0 .000 Roberts, p............L 2 2 0 0000 
eateries cate Li 3 00000 0 .000 Mayo, If.............L 3 6 00000 
cnt (eS eS em ee Heintzelman, p...... Ri 20 0000 
135 11 30 3 1 2 10 .222 Miller pci sisi aive secon Ri 0 00000: 
“A ADS C1 rg Seer ee 128 526610 
ay. 


labatiero ran for Seminick in 7th, 2d game; ran for Goliat in 9th, 3d game; struck out for Konstanty in 
ame. aa 


man flied out for Konstanty in 8th, Ist game; was intentionally waiked for Silvestri in 9th, 2d game 
der’s choice in 9th, 3d game. tx 

ivo walked for Roberts in 10th, 2d game; ran for Seminick in 9th, 4th game. : t 

hnson ran for Sisler in 9th, 4th game. = “a 
struck out for Roberts in 9th, 4th game. 

m ran for Brown in 8th, 3d game. 


COMPOSITE SCORE BY INNINGS 


Bettaisls atais; scab 6, 378 2 1 1 1 0 3 
Weiefelereleieie eacpre 0 0 0 0 1 1 


PITCHING SUMMARY 


a) 
_ 
- 
~ 
| 
eS 
-_ 


. Com- 
es plete Earned 
: Throws G games IP H R Tuns BB SO HB WP W L Pet. 
R 1 1 9 2 0 0 1 5 ) 0 1 9 1.000 
R 2 1 1011/3 7 1 1 4 7 0 0 1 0 1.000 
L 1 0 8 9 2 2 0 5 0 0 0 0 -000 
R 1 0 1 1 0 0 1 0 0 0 1 0 1.000 
L 1 0 82/3 7 2 0 1 7 1 0 1 0 1.000 
R 3 0 9 4 4 4 3 1 0 0 1 -000 
R 2 0 12/3 4 1 1 0 1 0 0 0 1 -000 
R 2 1 1 11 2 2 3 5 0 0 0 1 -000 
L 1 0 72/3 4 2 1 6 3 0 0 0 0 -000 
R 1 0 1/3° 2 2 1 0 0 0 1 0 3 | -000 


suit 


layers’ World Series Split : Series TV Sold for $800,000 <a 
as! Fullshare ‘Television rights for the 1950 world series 
Yankees (32 shares) ......$5,737.95 cost the record sum of $800,000, an outlay of 
hia Phillies (32 shares) ... 4,081.34 $200,000 per game as the Yankees captured 
SELB (20 place): ..0....+.2 1,042'23 four straight from the Phillies. i: 
Dodgers (2d place) ....... 1,128.18 
m Red Sox (3d place) ......... 736.93 Each member of the Cleveland 
k Giants (3d place) ........ 736.93 entitled to a full winning share in th 
nd Indians (4th place) ...... 347.41 world series with the Boston Brav 
Braves (4th place) .......... 334.66 $6,772.05, the record for thee 


> f ) rj A == ¥ = ss = 
ST GAME—At Philadelphia, Oct. 4 
NEW YORK (A 


aan AB Secs o=P@ a A: E 
_ Woodling, If. 3 0 1 1 0 ) 
a Rizzuto, ss. 3 0 1 0 2 0 
- *Berra,c... 4 0 0 7 0 0 
DiMaggio, c 2 0 0 3 0 0 
4 0 0 7 0 9 
0 0 0 3 0 0 
4 1 1 0 a 0 
0 0 0 6 0 0 
4 OL 5 0 0 
4 0 0 1 2 0 
3 0 1 0 3 0 
Teas peay se ) 6 
PHILADELPHIA (N) 
‘AB «RR: 7S EO SPA: E 
3 0 0 9 2 0 
4 0 0 2 9 0 
4 0 0 3 0 0 
3 0 0 4 ti 0 
3 0 1 4 3 1 
3 0 0 0 1 0 
3 0 1 1 1 6 
3 0 0 3 2 0 
2 0 0 1 0 0 
1 0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 1 0 
29 0 NPD 27 40-2 a 
_aFlied out for Kostanty in eighth. 
LGAs Cy 9 See aa 9 0 01060 000 0-1 
Philadelphia.,...... 000000 0 0 0—o 
Run batted in—Coleman, 
Two-base hit—Brown. Sacrifices—Rizzuto, 


Raschi. Left on bases—New York 9, Philadelphia 3. 
Bases on_balls—Off Konstanty 4 (Woodling 2, Di- 
Maggio 2); Raschi 1 (Waitkus). Struck out—By 
Raschi 5 (Seminick, Sisler 2, Goliat, Konstanty). 
Hits—Off Konstanty 4 in 8 innings, Meyer 1 in 1. 
Loser—Konstanty. 
Umpires—Conlan (N), plate; McGowan (A), 1b; 
_ Boggess (N), 2b; Berry (A), 3b; Barlick (N), 1f; Mc- 
Kinley (A), rf. Time—2:17. Attendance—30,746. 


SECOND GAME—At Philadelphia, Oct. 5 
NEW YORK (A) 
AB 


R Fe SPO! A: E 
B Woodling, If.......... 5 0 2 2 0 0 
HRIZZUTO; ES; <.se'c,010is sic 4 ) ) 2 1 0 
BPISOLED Cis irc caccccee 5 ) 1 7 0 ) 
DiMaggio, cf......... 5 1 1 43 0 0 
BNSIZE, ED. oie es oe cis 4 ) 1 6 0 0 
_ Johnson, 3b.......... 1 0 ) 0 2 6 
POW SD.) oe os 4 0 2 0 0 0 
15 Oyo) 00 | nee 1 0 0 3 0 0 
DCC) stat ee Sete ee 5 a 1 if 0 0 
oleman, 2b.......... 3 1 1 5 6 0 
eynolds, p.......... 3 0 1 1 2 0 
iia a ar 40 2 10 30 11 0 
PHILADELPHIA (N) 
eR He RO: A E 
Waitkus, 1b 0 2 8 i} 0 
Ashburn, cf.. 0 2 4 0 0 
Sisler, If..... 0 0 3 0 6 
wawis, tfo5 0.5. b atete 0 Ui) 1 U) 0 
MOROCG SI saa iere the olan, s.0' 0 ) 3 0 0 
PAGMIRET, S85 oy. eb. ess 6 2 2 2 i) 
_ Seminick, c 9 0 5 0 6 
aCaballero............ 0 0 0 ) 0 
ITVESCH Cos... i ce oes 9 0 1 0 0 
bWhitman........... 0 Or 0 0 
POORER Coes occ ccc 0 0 1 0 0 
rOliat, 2b. 5.6. cess 1 1 2 2 0 
RODGERS D5 cta ass caves erovs 9 0 9 0 0 
i) CN LSB CO GOO Se CEG 0 0 0 1) 9 
3 PROEBE. cloists.6:s, 015.8 Rees 33 1 a7, +30 4 0 
aRan for Seminick in seventh. 
. bIntentionally walked for Silvestri in ninth. 
cWalked for Roberts in tenth. 

Be ores fie. 6:3 0100000 «0 0 1-2 
0000 1 0 0 0 0 0-1 


Runs batted in—Woodling, Ashburn, DiMaggio. 
‘o-base hits—Ashburn, Waitkus, Coleman, 

f Three-base, hit—Hamner. 
g2i0. ‘Sacrifices— 
lays—Johnson, Cole- 


‘e Stolen _base—Hamner, 
shin i 
nd Pos Rizzuto, Coleman and Hopp. Left 


ome run— 


kus. Double 


on bases—New Yor 
balls—Off Roberts 
Reynolds 4 (Hamn 
Struck out—By Rey 
Ennis, Seminick) ; 
Gt Rays teee a nade ; ; 
mpires—McGowan (A) plate; Boggess ‘1b; 
Berry (A), 2b; Conlan (N), 3b; McKinley we 1f3> 
Barlick (N), rf. Tine—3:06. Attendance—32,660. — 


THIRD GAME-—At New York, Oct. 6 
PHILADELPHIA (N) 


AB) Fis sPOrmarn E 
Waitkus, 1b.......... 5 0 1 8 9 oO 
4 0 1 0 0 “a 
; 3.) 500k ee eiges 
Ennis, rf. 4 1 1 3 0 
Sisler, If. . 4 0 1 2 1 
Mayo, If... 0 0 9 1 0 
Hammer, ss 4 1 3 2 2 
Seminick, c 2 0 1 GS 0 
Goliat, 2b. 3 0 1 4d 
bCaballero. . 0 0 0 0 0 
Bloodworth, 2b. 0 0 0 0 O- 
Heintzelman, p 2 0 0 0 2 
Konstanty, p..... Fel 0 0 0 0 
aWhitman........... 1 0 0 0 0 
Meyerjip tan ee 0 0 0 0 o 
PFotaly 3.) fee nee 32 2 10 *26 8. “ag 
NEW YORK (A) Rete. 
AB. R* “Hy CPomaeae 
Rizzuto, ss........... 3 1 1 Tie 
Coleman, 2b.......... 4 1 3 3 1 
Berray co his; see 2 0 0 6 ry 
DiMaggio, cf......... 3 0 1 1 0 
Bauer; Its ie. ee 3 0 0 5 Oo 
CBrownl, cs secant 1 0 0 0 oO 
dJenséni.ancas: kee 0 0 0 0 0 
Ferrick pene 0 0 0 0 (aes 
Mize, Ib. ... csctieet omic 4 0 0 9 aes 
Collins, 1b............ 0 0 0 1 1 
Johnson, 3b.......... 4 0 0 1 3 
Mapes, rf... .....005 4 0 0 3 o 
Lopat,( pian. couse 2 0 1 1 4 
Woodling, If.......... 2 1 I i) OFF 
Rotalyci\..ae%.eie ems 32 3 7 , 


N 
Q 
_ 
w 


*Two out when winning run scored. : ve 


aHit into fielder’s choice for Konstanty in ninth. 
bRan for Goliat in ninth. cts 
cSafe on error for Bauer in eighth. 
dRan for Brown in eighth. 


Philadelphia........ 0 0 6 0011 
New York 00100 00 


Runs batted in—Coleman 2, Sisler, Golia 
Two-base hits—Ennis, Hamner. Stolen 
Rizzuto: Sacrifices—Seminick 2, Heintzel 
Jones. Double play—Hamner and Waitkus. 
on bases—Philadelphia 8, New York 9. Base 


A 


balis—Off Heintzelman 6 (Rizzuto 2, Berra 
man, DiMaggio); Ferrick 1 (Goliat). Struck 
By Lopat 5 (Ashburn 3, Seminick, Jones); M 
(Mapes); Heintzefman 3 (Johnson 2, Lopat 
— Off Lopat 9 in 8 innings, Heintzelman 4 in 
Konstanty 0 in 1-3, Meyer 3 in 2-3, Ferrick 1 i 
Winner—ferrick. Loser—Meyer. ~ 
Um pires—Boggess (N), plate; Berry (A), 1 
Jan (N), 2b; McGowan (A), 3b; Barlick (N), 
Kinley (A), rf. Time—2: 


‘ 


FOURTH GAME—At New York, Oct. 
PHILADELPHIA (N) _ 


(AS EE: H 
Wiaitkus, Ib. oo5 css 3 0 1 
Ashburn, chs sivas ae 4 6 0 
OMNES, Sb os. ge a, one 4 1 2 
WEMIIS TE Hei sccrelecstelesee 3 0 1 
SHMIODS I Dtie7, da utes laid 4 0 0 
bK. Johnson......... 0 1 0 
WIR WPOOL) 'SSi)r i005 tes ole 4 0 1 
Semi Rick Co 2. te 2 tan 4 0 0 
NAA YO gait vn ion aa oe a 0 0 0 
(SONTAG AD). dianseee eels efoie 4 0 1 
MTGE Ds oa ie ce sie cs ere #0 Q o- 
Konstanty, p......... 2 0 1 
aCaballero... ee 0 0 
Roberts, p... Mek | 0 0 
dLopata...... ra we 0 Ove 
Motel ts acicnles sainieoe 2 By AES 


2 


NEW YORK (A) 


im 


_ World Series Club Standing 


ae o o . 7 i ‘Series Won — Lost 
0 Se Bee oe Clevelandu(A): svc 2 2 0 
q 7 3 eae en pe. Boston: (Ay) acre & 6 ee | 
0 1 5 1 0 -New York (A) 17 13 4 
Gee A cee en ee Ge Tous (Niece: 9 ers: 
: : : 4 4 Chae (N) Sue Is Wipe a 8 
auer,.x Chicago (A) ..... 3 Eva 
Becomes. 2b. Othe Oa ee v6, Bitlatetpiiid (Aye a0 peas | 
eee oer ne. Boston: (Neon oe 2 ytery 
5 8 47 1 2 Pittsburgh (N) 4 rene 2 
truck out for Konstanty in eighth. New York (N) .... 12 4 8 
eee Wasbington (A) <9 12 
e& aut for Roberts in ointh: Detroit (A) ...... 7 2 5 
elphia........ 00 0 00 6 0 0 2-2 Chicago (N) ..... 10 2 8 
Ses Ba Or0 030 08 St Louis (A). & 1 pias: 
b Brown, Philadelphia (N) . 2 02.48 
ase hits—Jones, DiMaggio. Three-base hit Brooklyn (N) .... 5 0 5 


‘own. Home run— Berra. ea Erave, Mize 
Berra; Coleman, zzuto an ize eft on ULATION 
iladelphia 7, New York 4. Bases on balls RECAPITULATION 

“ 1 (Waitkus). Struck out—By Ford 7, 
Ashburn, Goliat, Jones, Hamuer 2, Cabal- 


Konstanty 3, (Ford 2, » DiMaggio); Rey poids 1 een League : 
ata Hits off Miller in inn ings, Kon- ational easue 225. i= ee eee 2 
: 6 2-3, Roberts { in 1, Ford 7 in'8 2-3, League 17. 


0an 1-3. Hit by pitcher—By Konstanty 
Ho), By pore es Wild pitch—Miller. : 
-For oser— er. bd 2 

—-Berry (A), plate; Lontan (N), 1b; Mc- HOME ATTENDANCE FIGURES 


2b; Bos (N ; McKinley (A), If; i 
rf. sogaess (0 03." Rercndaneoass bo 98. ieee y 
American League ae 
i Other club — 
THER 1950 SERIES STATISTICS : 1950 1949 records 
New York. 2,081,375 2,283,676 2,373,901 (1948) 
Final ptanding of Clubs Detroit. ae “950, te 1, me 1, aoe coaeceu nye 
Cleveland. 
Won Lost Pet Boston. REA 
rat 0 1.000 Chicago.. mee, 
Haar Lae : Washington. . 
0 4 .000 St. Louis... .. 


314 
310, 085 816,514 


Totals...... 9,201,655 10,736,647 


* Club record. Cleveland's 1948 total is the record for 
the major leagues, Z% 


National League 


Other club 


1950 1949 Tecords F 
1 Pookie anioe 1i8s'009. 1, e338" oat 1,807,526 (1947) 
ude radio and television fee of $975,000. rooklyn..... 5 ’ is 
Arst i * Pittsburgh. || 1,167,793 1/449! 435 1,517,022 1948) 
eg ee oe rst 20ur Eanes. St: Louis): . 2; 15099'530 1430,676% |.’ 
New York.... 1,009/951  1/218° 446 1,600,793 (19. 
Boston....... 944/391 15081,795 1,455,439 (1948) 
Chicago... 858,776 1,143,139 1'485/166 (1929 
Salary Cincinnati.!: 542/549 "7071782 981 rads 0939) 


9,484,718 
20,215,365 


Rasa 8,025,169 
-17,226,824 


totals... 


A 28,050 Connie Mack Steps Down 
Yor ee ; 33 gee Connie Mack, baseball’s “grand old man, 
vow York Beate iene bse thes resigned as manager of the Philadelph 
te RRO pe lettes on Och 18, 1950. etter 60 conse 
DeTvEaiy im.e a vv d= ate sles Anes ' tive years as pilot of the team. Jimmie Dy a 
Rieter shen =a aa Ong a member of Mr. Mack’s championship ch 
é Ay PR a yb eek eee Ars of 1929, 1930, 1931, was appointed his si 


ore ii... 3. cessor. : 
Ce a 


Indians-Braves Set All-Time Mark 


All-time attendance and receipts recc 
eC cy " $935-500 for a baseball game were set in the fi 
ie from Baltimore and contest of the 1948 world series be 

S the Cleveland Indians and Boston 
at Munictpal Stadium, Cleveland, 
CARED 10, The crowd of 86,288 paid $3 


Chicago White Sox—Comiskey Park 
_ Detroit Tigers—Briggs Stadium.......... 


_ Philadelphia Athletic—Shibe Park 


_ St. Louis Cardinals—Sportsman’s Park..., 


MAJOR. LEAGUE STATISTICS 


"Source: American League and National League Service Bureaus. 
f—Left-fleld foul line; cf—center field; rf—right-field foul line. (2 


American League 


4 Distance, feet Seating Record 
~ Club, nickname and grounds If ef rf capacity attendance 
Boston Red Sox—Fenway Park........... 315. 420 = 302..... 34,239)..5... 41,766..... New York (2) 
ene 352 415 = 352.....47,400.....53 325... .. Cleveland (2) 
Cleveland Indians—Municipal Stadium... Seat CHINE eee 73;500. 3... C2781 ee Philadelphia (2) 
340 440 -1325...:. 52954 a. 58/369. New York (2) 
ASOD O 301 461 296.....67,000.....81,841..... Boston (2) 
Fistiaicte SSA AZO e330 17,139,229. 98,8002. . Washington (2) 
St, Louis Browns—Sportsman’s Park..... soln 422 SIO. 32,965). Je 34,625..... New York 
Washington Senators—Griffith Stadium... 405 420 328..... :28,000..... 95, 563).4.o New York (2) 
National League 
Boston Braves—Braves Field............ REVO TEE Ue ois) (Fema 41,000. .... AT 237 ose Philadelphia (2) 
Brooklyn Dodgers—Ebbets Field......... S43) 1405-22972. 3: Se lddereae AT 209 New York (2) 
Chicago Cubs—Wrigley Field............. 300, 400-3532. 2 = 38,690... .. 46,965. .... Pittsburgh (2) 
Cincinnati Reds—Crosley Field........... S2Smm sora S421 eer 30,000. .... 36,961. 4... Pittsburgh (2) 
New York Giants—Polo Grounds......... 279 +484 257.67 ..55,000..... 607 47meeee Brooklyn (2) 
Philadelphia Phillies—Shibe Park........ BSaeN 4205-2331. ec 33,223 says 40952 Brooklyn (2) 
Pittsburgh Pirates—Forbes Field......... REL Gyre Pere n 33,730 neh. 5 A3S86).5,.. New York (2) 
Ol 42259 3105.5. Seis ds 45,770..... Chicago (2) 


Chart of 1950 Major League Pennant Races 
Monday Morning Standings 


)—Indicates double-header scheduled. 


Visiting club 


sate Aug. 12, 1934 
one May 15, 1949 
eae June 20, 1948 


Date 


20, 1947 
30, 1938 
13, 1931 
1, Beek 


American APR. MAY JUNE 
_ - League 24 1 8 15 22 29 | 5 12 19 26] 3 
New York...... 22S a2 te Ll! 1691.27 21 2 
MUPOCLOICS. 2 oe sa bi A YS Re a PE es st Oe real | 
_ Boston......... OND: 2S) 4 Sh. 3. Sin ae ah 
-. ZT Sese Se Si 44 ase aang 
. 4/444 3 5/5 5 5 51/5 
; Sn ee TS All te hers gahils 
; TN LOB eae 7a SaieS Sis 2 8s 
Philadelphia. 4 76 V6 66196. 7-0 SNe Tare: 
National APR. MAY JUNE 
League 24 | 1 8 15 22 29] 5 12 19 26 |] 3 
co 
Philadelphia... 5/4 2121/3 33 2/41 
 Brooklyn....... el eee, os) 2 2 S58) eo edaie 
_ New York...... TAS RT Te AT OTN GUNG SUB Ges 
POSTON 0. see BC: Sears Jee Ss al i rt” le a 
St. Louis....... AEE 2 34351) Ok WE ese les 
 Cincinnati..... Tah Pane 8. PB i BB 8,8 e Sie S48 
Ihicago,....... DO 4 6% Sel 6% ch 5 5e 5 
Pittsburgh..... ZS 24-6) TSG Tid Fe Tee 


Longest Game in the Majors 


The 26-inning 1-1 tie game between 
Brooklyn and Boston of the National 
League, played at Braves Field, Boston, on 
May 1, 1920, still stands as the longest 
Beontest in major league. history. Both 
pitchers, Joe Oeschger of the Braves and 
Leon’ Cadore of the Robins, as they were 
then called because they were managed 
by Wilbert Robinson, went the distance. 
George (Miracle Man) Stallings guided 
Boston. The game was called because of 
_ darkness. 
Z. 


_ Phils Take Marathon Game 

_ A nineteen-inning battle between the Cin- 
cinnati Reds and the Phillies at Philadelphia, 
second x of a twilight-night twin bill 
5 s the longest in the major 
ason. The Phils won, 8-7. 


JULY AuGuUST | SEPTEMBER OCTOBER 
10 17 24 31 | 7 14 21 28 | 4 11 18 25 ; 
2/2 2.) 21/2" 29.2052) | Eee 1 

otal 119 1-4-1 |e By" 

44:44; |040 4) aaa 13) ee oes Ee 

3. 3-«3. 3. 3e 32035 3 eee eee ta 

5505 6 | 5 5-5 (5lkSiaSaenieees 5 

6 6.6 6] 6 6 66.) 6. oO umOMIENG 6 

VM Ue RT eer of ce ue 

78.7 8|8 7 8 71 708) “se 8) ee 
JULY AUGUST |SEPTEMBER |. 5 

10 17 24 31 | 714 21 28/4 11 18 25 

15250 99)! 20 aa 

4 °4.534°4)| 301 38 2 021i ee 

6 °6. Se 5+ S05 5 a 18: Nk gare ea es 

3. 23°40 35//2) 1203's) |io es ees 

PLOT 2)| aay go ashes epee 

7 STs OTN Ta) 67 D7 ne Gen en 

5 c5° 6.6 | 6-77" 6. Only games 

88%. 8018"), 8 8-8) PSvlhee 8 SLES 


TOP ALL-TIME HOME-RUN HITTERS 
AMERICAN LEAGUE NATICNAL LEAGUE 


Total 
Babe: RUth j.a-t0/00.cteniee 7145.) Mel Ottmann 
DINBRYIEOXR eee eer 534 | Johnny Mize........ 
Lou Gehrig........... 493 | Chuck Klein....... 
Joe DiMaggio......... 349 | Rogers Hornsby Y 
Hank Greenberg....... 309 | Fred (Cy) Williams. 
Al Simmons.......... 307 | Hack Wilson........ a 
Ted Williams.......... 293 | Wally Berger... 
Bob Johnson.......... 288 | Dolph Camilli 
Rudy. Yorkss,..cebertss 277 | Gabby Hartnett. 
Joe Gordon........... 253 | Bill Nicholson.. 
Goose Goslin.......... 248 | Ralph Kiner.... 


NOTE—Several of the players were actly 
leagues. Combined totals are credited to the 
which they served longest. 4.55, 


MAJOR LEAGUE RECORDS FOR 1950 
American League National League 
Final Standing of the Clubs Final Standing of the Clubs 


*WIOA MON 


1 


“"H10, MBN. 
** purjeaa|g 
“uopsuiuseyy 
* asejuadiag 
* erudjapeyiud 
**uAIyOOIg 
So euurourg 
“-ysingsyid 


“*pulyag sawey 


Philadelphia; — 
Brooklyn... 
New York.. 


eS me fo 
ono + 


St. Louis... 
Cincinnati. . 
Chicago... 
Pittsburgh . 


THE LEADERS 
National League 
Batting—Stan Musial, St. Louis 
Runs—Earl Torgeson, Boston 
Runs batted in—Del Ennis, Philadelphia 
Hits—Duke Snider, Brooklyn 


are Vern Stephens, Boston 
pedi Walt Dropo, Boston 


les< Bobby Doerr, Boston ; : 
ot Evers, Detroit Home runs—Ralph Kiner, Pittsburgh 


je Tuns—Al Rosen, Cleveland Stolen bases—Sam Jethroe, Boston 
ases—Dom DiMagelo, Boston Pitching—Sal Maglie, New York (W 18, L 4) 
Strikeouts—Warren Spahn, Boston 


[Dom DiMaggio, cin | Triples—Richie Ashburn, Philadelphia 


ae Unofficial Averages 
7 INDIVIDUAL BATTING INDIVIDUAL BATTING 


g ab r wh Or rbi avg. gab = Fr 


+... 110424 90 150 F -.. 148 555 105 
. 157 640 114 ae va 318 «51 


BoBoOBosER~ 10 


N 


Lockman 
Phillips, Pi 


= 
WBNANDOW=rp 


2] 
NONN 


rs 
* 


_ Carrasquel, Chicago...... 
| Woodiing, New York..... 


j 


& ab 


Moses, Philadelphia.,..... 88 262 
ising; N. ¥.-St. Lo... 81 218 
Tipton, Philadelphia... ... 184 
Coleman, St. Louis.... 117 385 
rown, New York......... 5 277 
Stewart, Washington... 118 3380 
Kokos, St. Louis.......... 3 490 
Johnson, New York....... 108 327 
Wahl, Philadelphia... 89 280 
Sommers, St. Louis....... 64 138 
Chapman, Philadelphia... 144 553 
Suder, Philadelphia....... 247 
Demars, St. Louis.,....... 61 178 
Mapes, New York...... -.. 108 367 
Fox, Chicago.............. 130 458 
Upton, St. Louis.......... 124 389 


ae American League (cont.) | 

> INDIVIDUAL BATTING (cont.) 
= 

M2 

81 


League Records 


bh br rbi 


127 


; PITCHING RECORDS 


ge Shey 3 

Ford, New York......... 20 112 87 
Aloma, Chicago......... 42 88 77 
Raschi, New York....... 33 257 232 
Trout, Detroit.......... 34 185 189 
McDermott, Boston,.... 38 131 118 
Lopat, New York........ 35 237 246 
Wynn, Cleveland........ 32 214 166 
Hutchinson, Detroit.... 39 232 268 
Lemon, Cleveland,...... 44 288 281 
_Zoldak, Cleveland....... 33 64 «64 
- Benton, Cleveland...... 35 .62 67 
Parnell, Boston......... 40 249 244 
Stobbs, Boston.. 32 169 7158 
_ Byrne, New York. 31 204 187 
Houtteman, Detroit. 41 275 258 
Hooper, Philadel phi. 45 170 181 
Dobson, Boston.... 39 206 276 
White, Detroit. . 42 112 9! 
“Feller, Cleveland. . 35 248 230 
Gromek, Clevelan . of 113 94 
_ Gray, Detroit...... . 27 149 139 
Starr, St. Louis......... 32 124 140 
Haynes, Washington.... 27 101 124 
Reynolds, New York..... 35° 239 215 
Masterson, Boston...... 33 129 145 
Nixon, Boston........... 22 101 123 
Ferrick, St. L.-N. Y...... 46 81 73 
Sanford, New York...... 26 113 103 
Kinder, Boston......... 48 207 213 
Newhouser, Detroit..... 35 213 233 
Hudson, Washington.... 30 238 261 
Garcia, Cleveland....... 33 184 191 

_ Johnson, N. Y.-St. L.... 33 114 16 
Kuzava, Chi.-Wash...... 32 199 198 
Consuegra, Washington. 21 125 132 
Pierce, Chicago......... 219 189 
Overmire, St. Louis..... 31 161 200 
Cain, Chicago........... 34 172 152 
Garver, St. Louis........ 37 259 262 

_ Searborough, Wash.-Chi. 35 208 222 
_ Judson, Chicago........ 46 112 104 
Wyse, Philadelphia..,... 41 171 192 
Wight, Chicago.,....... 30 207 213 
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CLUB BATTING 


g 
154 1 
155 
ton 
aigitter¥ ace 2 OO) 
Pilates saasala. 150: 
jadelphia......, 154 
HNGtON, wy. 0:4 ape 


r 


027 1666 160 966 34 
908 1511 169 849 39 
844 1507 113 785 24 
806 1417 163 771 35 
625 1370 90 580 16 . 
669 1367 103 613 39 
690 1358 75 648 38 
684 1269 105 631 38 


so W 


59 


148 4 47 
6 60. 
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-255 
246 
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SIMON AGAY 


_ National League (cont.) 
INDIVIDUAL BATTING (cont.) 
h br 


Rojek, Pittsburgh..... 
Fernandez, Pittsburgh 
Cox, Brooklyn......... 
Kazak, St. Louis.... 
Mueller, N. Y.-Pitts. 
Castiglione, Pittsburgh. 
McCullough, Pittsburgh 
Ward, Chicago 


AMDMAMWAMAOSRSOAND 


N 


Stallcup, Cincinnati. 
Ryan, Boston-Cinc. 
Diering, St. Louis... 
Whitman, Philadelph 
Miksis, Brooklyn. 
Marion, St. Louis 
Schenz, Pittsburg 
D. Rice, St. Louis 
Owen, Chicago. 
Nelson, St. Louis... a 57 

Terwilliger, Chicago. .. 133 480 62 115 10 
Serena, Chicago........... 127 436 57 104 17 


PITCHING RECORDS 


=“NO-"ANOHAOH 


Leonard, Chicago.... 35 74 70 28 28 5 
Maglie, New York... 
«. 16 63) 61 46 32 


Johnson, St. L.-Phila.. 
Hearn, St. L.-New York 
Hiller, Chicago., +. 38,153.149 32-51 
Konstanty, Phil 
Bankhead, Brookly 
Simmons, Phila. 
Martin, St. Louis. 
Erautt, Cincinnati 
Milter, Philadelphia..... 35 
Roberts, Philadelphia... 40 304 283 76 146 1 .645 
Newcombe, Brooklyn.... 40 267 258 75 134 4g A ee 
1 


ANNOSTHaHa 


Roe, Brooklyn.......... 36 251 245 69 117 
Palica, Brooklyn........ 42 201 175 96 124 19 
Sain, Boston............ 37 278 294 70 95 
Jansen, New York....... 40 275 238 55 160 
Fox, Cincinnati......... 34 187 195 85 63 
Bickford, Boston........ 40 311 293 122 126 
Church, Philadelphia... 31 142 113 56 61 
Roy, Boston ascnae 19,| 60 72 39 25 


Kenmedy, New York.... 36 115 118 652 38 
Podbielan, Brooklyn.... 20 73 93 29 28 
Spahn, Boston.......... 4 

Brazle, St. Louis 
Lanier, St. Louis 


Erskine, Brooklyn....... 22 103 109 35 49 
Blackwell, Cincinnati... 40 261 203 111 189 
Pollet, St. Louis......... 37 232 229 69 116 
Staley, St. Louis....... . 42 170 194 62. 60 
Boyer, St. Louis......... 35 120 105 49 81 
Chipman, Boston,...... 27 124 118 37 40 7 


fs 


Banta, Brooklyn........ 16 41 39 36 15 
Hartung, New York..... 20 65 85 44 22 
Munger, St. Louis....... 32 157 156 69 62 
Kosio, New York: on 

Lade, Chicago..... athe 
Meyer, Philadelphia..... 
Jones, New York........ 40 199 188 88 93 
Chambers, Pittsburgh... 37 249 262 92 92 
MacDonald, Pittsburgh. 32 153 139 88 59 
Branca, Brooklyn....... 43 143 152 64 98 
Law, Pittsburgh........ 27 128 137 49 6&7 


CLUB BATTING 
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o 
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eo 
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So 
o-2) 
ao 
QO 
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OE IO IAI 
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ger h hr rbi-sb-aveon 


Brooklyn.... - 156 847 1461 194 771 73 . Pe 


Philadelphia 1. 157 725 1440 125 672 32 . 
New York.... 0.00... 154 727 1352 133 630 38 .264 
Pittsburgh...... v1. 154 681 1404 137 630 36 .263 1 
Boston euids. scsi 156 785 1409 148 725 65 
Cincinnati........ + 183 054 1956 (97 610 3644 

Ste Votinien ya ature 153 692 1353 100 644 23 .2 
Chicago............. 154 643 1310 160 598 44 +2 


, & 


National League Batting Champions — 
(Based on minimum of 100 games played.) 


Year Avg. | Year Avg. | Year 
1876—R: Barnes, Chi.............. 403 | 1901—J. Burkett, St. L............ 382 | 1926—Eugene Hargrave, Cin....... 353 
1877—J.-L. White, Bos............. 385 | 1902—C. H. Beaumont, Pitts....... 357 | 1927—Paul G. Waner, Pitts......... : 
1878—A. Dalrymple, Mil........... 356 | 1903—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 355 | 1928—Rogers Hornsby, Bos...... 38 
~  1879—A.C. Anson, Chi............ 407 | 1904—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 349 | 1929—Frank J. O’Doul, Phila... . 
1880—G. F. Gore, Chi.............. 365 | 1905—-J. B. Seymour, Cin.......... 377 | 1930—Wm. H. Terry, N. Y...... dediy 
1881—A. C. Anson, Chi............ 399 | 1906—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 339 | 1931—C. J. Hafey, St. L........... 349 
=  1882—D. Brouthers, Buf........... 367 | 1907—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 350 | 1932—F. J. O'Doul, Bklyn 368 
___ 1883—D. Brouthers, Buf........... 371 | 1908—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 354 | 1933—C. H. Klein, Phila........... 
+ 1884—J. O’Rourke, Buf............ 350 | 1909—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 339 | 1934—P. G. Waner, Pitts. 2 
__ 1885—R. Connor, N. Y............. 371 | 1910—S. N. Magee, Phila.......... 331 | 1935—F. Vaughan, Pitts... .. 
es 8s6—M. J. Kelly, Chi... >... 5. : 388 | 1911—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 334 | 1936—P. G. Waner, Pitts....... 
= ~-1887—A. C. Anson, Chi............ 421 | 1912—H. Zimmerman,.Chi......... 372 | 1937—J. M. Medwick, St. L........ ee ie 
| ~1888—A. C. Anson, Chi............ 343 | 1913—J. Daubert, Bklyn........... 350 | 1938—E. N. Lombardi, Cinz cain 
1889—D. Brouthers, Bos........... 373 | 1914—J. Daubert, Bklyn........... 329 | 1939—J. R. Mize, St. L.... - oe 
1890—J. Glasscock, N. Y........... 336 | 1915—L. Doyle, N. Y.............. 320 | 1940—D. Garms, Pitts......... 
— 1891—W. Hamilton, Phila.......... 338 | 1916—H. Chase, Cin............... 339 | 1941—H. P. Reiser, Bklyn...... % 
> 1es2{ F Childs, Cleve............. 335 | 1917—E. J. Roush; Cin®.... «2... 341 | 1942—E. N. Lombardi, Bos........ a 
: D. Brouthers, Bklyn......... 335 | 1918—Z. D. Wheat, Bklyn.......... 335 | 1943—S. F. Musial, St. L....... Stic 
_ 1893—Hugh Duffy, Bos............ 378 | 1919—E. J. Roush, Cin............. 321 | 1944—F. Walker, Bklyn............ 
- 1894—Hugh Duffy, Bos............ 438 | 1920—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 370 | 1945—P. J. Cavarretta, Chicago... 
1895—J. Burkett, Cleve............ 423 | 1921—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 397 | 1946—S. F. Musial, St. L.......... 
189S—J. Burkett, Cleve............ 410 | 1922—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 401 | 1947—H. W. Walker, Phila....... 
1897—W. Keeler, Balt............. 432 | 1923—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 384 | 1948—S. F. Musial, St. L.......... 
~ 1898—W. Keeler, Balt............. 379 | 1924—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 424 | 1949—J. R. Robinson, Bklyn........ 
- 1899—E. J. Delahanty, Phila........ 408 | 1925—Rogers Hornsby, St. L....... 403 | 1950—S. F. Musial, St. L.......... 
1900—J. P. Wagner, Pitts.......... 380 
: American League Batting Champions F 
(Based on minimum of 100 games played.) 
Year Avg. | Year Avg. | Year 
i901—N. Lajoie, Phila............. 405 | 1918—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 382 | 1935—C. S. Myer, Wash....... 
- 1902—E. J. Delahanty, Wash....... 376 | 1919—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 384 | 1936—L. B. Appling, Chi..... 
 . 1903—N. Lajoie, Cleve............ 355 | 1920—G. H. Sisler, St. L........... 407 | 1937—C. L. Gehringer, Det... 
1904—N. Lajoie, Cleve............ 381 | 1921—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 394 | 1938—J. E. Foxx, Bos....*...... 
1905—E!mer Flick, Cleve.......... 306 | 1922—G. H. Sisler, St. L........... 420 | 1939—J. P. DiMaggio, N. Y..... 
TSP6—G.- Stone: St. bis... cc .cet. 358 | 1923—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 403 | 1940—J. P. DiMaggio, N. Y..... 
1907—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 350 | 1924—G. H. Ruth, N. Y............ 378 | 1941—T. S. Williams, Bos.... 
1908—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 324 | 1925—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 393 | 1942—T. S. Williams, Bos... . 
1909—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 377 | 1926—H. E. Manush, Det.......... 378 | 1943—L. B. Appling, Chi.. .. f 
1910—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 385 | 1927—H. E. Heilmann, Det......... 398 | 1944—L. Boudreau, Cleve.......... 
J911—T. R. Cobb, Det........ 0.0.25. 420 | 1928—L. A. Goslin, Wash.......... 379 | 1945—G. H. Stirnweiss, N. Y.... 
1912—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 410 | 1929—L. A. Fonseca, Cleve......... 369 | 1946—J. B. Vernon, Wash... 
EST3—T, R. Cobb! Det... sc. oe 390 | 1930—A. H. Simmons, Phila........ 381 | 1947—T. S. Williams, Bos.. 
1914—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 368 | 1931—A. H. Simmons, Phila........ 390 | 1948—T. S. Williams, Bos.. 
1915—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 369 | 1932—D. Alexander, Det.-Bos...... 367 | 1949—G. C. Kell, Det...... 
1916—T. Speaker, Cleve........... 386 | 1933—J. E. Foxx, Phila............ 356 | 1950—W. D. Goodman, Bos... 
1917—T. R. Cobb, Det............. 383 | 1934—H. L. Gehrig, N. Y........... 363 
‘National Baseball Congress Champions DiMAGGIO’S SALARY RECORD 
Source:_Ray Dumont, Wichita, Kansas. wean Estimated 
1935—Bismarck (N. D.) Corwin-Churchill 1936 $ 7,500 
“4 1936—Duncan (Okla.) Halliburtons 1es7 os. ee ee 15.000 
3 1937—Enid (Okla.) Eason Oilers dogg Crete 25.000 
1938—Buford (Ga.) Bona Allens BOD er ee ee eee ens a 
1939—Duncan (Okla.) Halliburtons 1939.............. 27,500 
i 1940—Enid (Okla.) Champlins 1940... 0.2... +00. 32,000 
1941—Enid (Okla.) Champlins 1941.............. here 
a 1942—Wichita (Kans.) Boeing Bombers =r ppp Cie fb 43760 
- 1943—Camp Wheeler (Ga.) Spokes 1od7eed Ae keh 43.750 
~ 1944—Sherman Field (Kans.) Flyers 1648.0: oe Ve eeonne 
1945—Enid (Okla.) Army Air Field yoda ie. wee 100,000 
1946—St. Joseph (Mich.) Autos TREO olay os oleae 100,000 
 +1947—Ft. Wayne (Ind.) General Electrics eae 
(1948—Ft. Wayne (Ind.) General Electrics THR ale eee 545,750 


1949—Ft. Wayne (Ind.) General Electrics * Winni 1 3 share. 
50—Ft. Wayne (Ind.) Capcharts Sdomien players aie 
: hn 
| 


+Club fi 


Major. Leadae Individual All- Time Records 


Highest ‘batting arte 


oh 


Mos 


ies runs, 1 game—lLowe, Boston 
), 1894; Delahanty, Phila. (N), 1896; 
ig, N. Y. (A), 19382; Klein, Phila. 
1936 (10 innings); Seerey, Chicago 
vege «(11 pees) Hodges, Brook- 


ee nie season—J. Owen Wilson, 
urgh (N), 1912 


season—Hugh > 


Most 2-base hits—Tris E. Apesker, Bos’ d1 
Cleveland, Washington, ehiedeee 
1907-28 : 


Most 2-base hits, season—Earl W. Webb, 


Boston (A), 1931 
Most singles—Ty Cobb 


Most singles, season (modern record) — ? 
Lloyd Waner, Pittsburgh (N), 1927 198 


Most runs—Ty Cobb 

Most runs batted in—Babe Ruth ... 2,209 

Most runs batted in, season—Hack Wilson, - 
Chicago (N), 1930 

Most runs batted in, single game—James _ 
L. Bottomley, St. Louis (N) vs. mabe ' 
Sept. 16, 1924 A 

Most games played—Ty Cobb 

Most consecutive games played—Lou Geh- 
rig, New York (A). Streak started June 1, 
1925, and stopped May 2, 1939 .... 2,130 

Longest service as player—Eddie Collins, rf 
Philadelphia and Chicago (A), 1906-30; — 
Bobby Wallace, Cleveland (N) and St. 
Louis (A), 1894-1918 } 

Most times at bat—Ty Cobb 

Most bases on balls—Babe Ruth .... 


Most bases on balls, game (modern record), 
—Jimmy Foxx Boston (A), 1938 . 


Most stolen bases—Ty Cobb 


Most stolen bases, season (modern record) _ 
—Ty Cobb, Detroit (A), 1915 


Fewest strikeouts, season (150 or more — 


bp 


Most consecutive years manager, one cae 
—Connie Mack, Phila. (A), 1901-50 . 50 


PITCHING 


es won—Cy Young, Cleveland 
90-98; St. Louis (N), 1899-1900; 
(A), 1901-08;- Cleveland (A), 
| (part); Boston (N), 1911 (part) 


season one record)—Jim 


aie (N) 


‘its es two Eoiseantive Manica 
der Meer, Cincinnati (N), 1938 


Most games won, seasen (modern recor ) 
—Jack Chesbro, New York (A), 1904 . 4 
Most consecutive games won, season 


Tim Keefe, New York (N), 1888; Rub 
Marquard, New York (N), 1912 


Most shutout games—Walter 
Washington (A), 1907-27 


Most shutout games, season—Grover Alex-— 
ander, Philadelphia (N), 1916 6 


Most consecutive shutout innings—Walt 
Johnson, 1913 


Most strikeouts—Walter Johnson ... 


Most strikeouts, season (modern recor 
Bobby Feller, Cleveland (A), 1946 .. 


Most strikeouts in 9 innings (1901 
—Bobby Feller, Cleveland (A) vs 
Oct. 2, 1938 


AJOR LEAGUE ALL-STAR GAMES ~ 


Losing league ‘ Paid = 
i and pitcher and pitcher Rong Where held attendance Receipts 
uly 6, 1933 American (Gomez)......... 4 National (Hallahan)...... 2 Chicago (A)........., 49,200 -$ 51,203.50* 
luly 10, 1934 American (Harder). +sese-. 9 National (Mungo)........ 7 New York (N)...... 48,363 52,982.00 
8, 1935 American (Gomez)......... 4 Nationa! (Walker)....... 1 Cleveland (A)... 69,812 82,179.12 
july 7, 1936 National UJ. Dean)..... -» 4 American (Grove)....... 3 Boston (N)..,........ 25;550, 2a ) 
uly 7, 1937 American (Gomez)......... 8 National J. Dean)....... 3 Washington (A)....... 31,391 28,475.18 
July 6, 1938 National (Vander Meer).... 4 American (Gomez)....... 1 Cincinnati (N)........ 27,067 —- 38,469.05 
_ July 11, 1939 American (Bridges)....:... 3 National (Lee). ......... 1 New York (A)........ 62,892 
July 9, 1940 National (Derringer),...... 4 American (Ruffing)...... 0 St. Louis (N)......... 32,373 
July 8,194! American (Smith)......... 7 National (Passeau)...... 5 Detroit (A),.......... 54,674 
July 6, 1942 American (Chandier)....... 3 National (M. Cooper).... 1 New York (N) ake 33,694 
July 13, 1943 American (Leonard)....... 5 National (M. Cooper).... 3 Philadelphia (A)...... 31,938 
July 11, 1944 National (Raffensberger)... 7 American (Hughson)..... 1 Pittsburgh (N)........ 29,589 
1945—No game. 
_ July 9,1946 American (Feller)........, 12 National (Passeau)...... 0 Boston (A) ees 34,906 
_. July 8, 1947 American (Shea)......... . 2 National (Sain)...... ».-. 1 Chicago (N)..... atacsie, 41,829 
July 13, 1948 American (Raschi)......... 5 National (Schmitz). ..... 2 St Louis (A) ae. 34,009 447, 
~ July 12, 1949 American CUrucks) seeeheee 11 National (Newcombe).... 7 Brooklyn (N).....-«-. 32,557 —- 79,225.02 


* An additional $5,175 was received for radio rights. + Additional funds were received from other sources. 


x 


- BOX SCORE OF 1950 ALL-STAR GAME 
: At Comiskey Park, Chicago, July 11 
NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
: bats ab. r. h. po. a. e. r. a Po, 
- Jones, Philadelphia, 3b..... R 701230 ye 
_ Kiner, Pittsburgh, If... 11! R 612100 Ese8 4233 
Musial, St. Louis, lb....... L 5 0 011 10 La 024 eae 
Robinson, Brooklyn, 2b... Re SE Pes 2 O R36 ber 
_ Wyrostek, Cincinnati, rf.. L 200000 R23 -@ogoe 
Slaughter, St. Louis, cf-rf.. L 4 123 00 Ld oa eae 
_ Schoendienst, St. Louis,2b L-R 1111410 Sip dag 0 i 
Sauer, Chicago, rf.......... 2001 . 4 J. DiMaggio, New York. rf.. R 4 0 6 3. 
Pafko, Chicago, cf.......... R402 24 erra, New York, (SAnosopee L392): 09 Gta 
Be eateiia, ponte: HS 3 . : s ; : Hegan, Cleveland, c R 3007 
_ Marion, St. Louis, ss....... 
onsceney: Philadelphia,p. R 0 0000.0 Fiigeene aa 
R 200100 Oro O0k0 
L 100060 RP ot 1 on 
R 1oo0oo0140 ris Beary st 
eee Le 10000 0 L tito Some 
_ Newcombe, Brooklyn, p.... L 000010 R 2 0-000 
_bSisler, Philadelphia....... L101000 1toLeee 
_ © Reese, Brooklyn, ss...... * Rand « O. ae 2 ae 2 L 8 08ore 
ROCA «5. cereals eeining os 52 4104217 0 R, 0.05046 


49 3 8 42 . 
a Doubled for Raschi in third. b Singled for Newcombe in sixth. cRan for Sisler im sixth. d FI d 


out for Jansen in twelfth. e Flied out for Reynolds in twelfth. 


National League.......... 9200000010000 3-4 } 
Mmmeticunteerace sisson °0102000000000-3 °°} 


a iy r Ely" i 
Rur in—Slaughter, Sauer, Kell 2, Williams, Kiner, Schoendienst. Two-base hits—Micha: 
OEE RR Br eotey arppall plane es Dropo. Home runs—Kiner, Schoendienst. Double Dlaye—Riz; 

Doerr and Dropo; Jones, Schoendienst and Musial. Left on bases—National League 9, American Leag : 
Bases on balls—Off Roberts 1 (Evers), Newcombe 1 (Lemon), Houtteman (Slaughter) 

Musial), Feller 1 (Reese). Struck out—By Raschi 1 peeperte), Roberts 1 (Doby), Lemon 2 (Cam e 
Kiner), Newcombe 1 (Rizzuto), Konstanty 2 (Evers, egan), Jansen 6 (Houtteman, Doby, Kell, William 
Hegan, Coleman), Reynolds 2 (Jansen, Reese), Blackwell 2 (Hegan, Coleman), Gray 1 (Campanella 
Feller 1 (Blackwell). ae 

schi 2 in 3 innings, Roberts 3 in 3, Newcombe 3 in 2, Lemon 1 in 3, Konstanty 

ee ad Bee. Jansen 1 in 5, Reynolds 1 in 3, Gray 3 in 1 1/3, Feller 0 in 2/3, Blackwell 1 i 

pitch—Roberts. Passed ball—Hegan. Winning pitcher—Blackwell. Losing pitcher—Gray. ; 
Umpires—McGowan (A), Pinelli (N), Rommel (A), Conlan (N), Stevens (A), Robb (N)- Time 

Attendance—46,127 (paid). Receipts—$126,179.51 


AS A 
Red Sox Set Records Bickford Hurls No-Hitter — 


Vern Bickford, Boston Braves’ ri 
__ Offensive baseball records fell as the Red , bbe sat? 
Sox crushed the St. Louis Browns, 29-4, at hander, pitched the only no-hitter in 
Boston on June 8, 1950. The records: major leagues in 1950. His victims were 
Most runs in one game (modern record), 29 Brooklyn Dodgers in a night game at Bos 
¥ *Most total bases in one game, 60 on Aug. 11. Bickford walked four 


Most runs in two games, 49 turning in a 7-0 victory. 
Most hits in two games, 51 
_* Home runs—Doerr 3, Williams 2, rere 2. Three- baseball drew a total attendance o 5 


; 1 its—Zarilla 4, Batts, la 
: Rete serotel cutaber'et aie so gied Bae ae. with paid admissions amount 


. 


BASEBALL’S HALL OF FAME _ 
-Cooperstown, N. Y. 


Lifetime Records of Immortals 


Year ; Batting Year Batting. 
elected § Name and playing years Games Average elected § Name and playing years Games Average 
1939 Anson, Adrian C., 1876-97. .....5 2253 339 1936 Ruth, G. H. (Babe), 1914-35...... 2503 342 
1945 Bresnahan, Roger, 1897-1915..... 1410 .279 1937 Speaker, T. E., 1907-28....... Hye av ahs.) 
1945 Brouthers, Dan, 1879-96......... 1653 348 1939 Sisler, George H., 1915-30....... 2055 — 
- 1946 Burkett, Jesse C., 1890-1905..... 2063 342 1946 Tinker, Joseph B., 1902-16....... 1641 
1946 Chance, Frank L., 1898-1914..... 1232 297 1948 Traynor, Harold J., 1920-37...... 1941 
1945 Clarke, Fred C., 1894-1915....... 2204 315 1936 Wagner, John P., 1897-1917...... 2785 
1936 Cobb, Tyrus R., 1905-28......... 3033. .367 1937 Wright, George, 1876-82......... 315 
‘1947 Cochrane, Gordon S., 1925-37.... 1482 320 


Collins, Edward T., 1906-30...... 2826 333 PITCHERS 
Collins, James J., 1895-1908...... 1718 294 
Comiskey, C. A., 1882-94........ 1383 269 Year 
Delahanty, E. J., 1888-1903...... 1825 346 elected Name and playing years Won, 
_ Duffy, Hugh, 1888-1906.......... 1722 .330 1938 Alexander, Grover C., 1911-30.... 373 
Evers, John J., 1902-19.......... 1776 .270 1949 Brown, Mordecai, 1903-16....... 239 
Ewing, Wm. B., 1880-97......... 1280 311 1946 Chesbro, John D.,.1899-1909..... 199 
Frisch, Frank F., 1919-37........ 2311 316 1946 Griffith, Clark C., 1891-1908...... 237 
Gehrig, H. Louis, 1923-39........ 2164 .340 1947 Grove, Robert M., 1925-41....... 300 
| Gehringer, Charles L., 1924-42.... 2323 321 1947 Hubbell, Carl 0., 1928-43........ 253 
Hornsby, Rogers, 1915-37........ 2259 358 1936 Johnson, Walter P., 1907-27 ..... 4\4 
_ Jennings, H. A., 1891-1908....... 1264 314 1946 McGinnity, Joseph J., 1899-1908.. 248 
Keeler, Wm. H., 1892-1910....,.. 2124 345 1936 Mathewson, Christopher, 1900-16. 373 
Kelly, Michael J., 1878-93........ 1493 315 1949 Nichols, Charles A., 1890-1906... 360 
Lajoie, Napoleon, 1896-1916..... 2475 338 1948 Pennock, Herbert J., 1912-34..... 239 
McCarthy, Thomas, 1884-96...... 1268 294 1946 Plank, Edward S., 1901-17....... 324 
McGraw, John J., 1891-1906...... 1082 334 1939 Radbourne, Charles G., 1880-91 .. 308 
Mack, Connie, 1886-96.......... 736 249 1946 Waddell, George E., 1897-1910.... 203 
O'Rourke, James, 1876-94....... 1750 315 1946 Walsh, Edward A., 1904-17....... 195 
Robinson, Wilbert, 1886-1902..... 1316 .280 1937 Young, Denton T., 1890-1911..... 511 


SELECTED FOR MERITORIOUS SERVICE 


rgan G. Bitty (1937), Alexander J. Cartwright (1938), Henry Chadwick (1938), William A. Cummings (1939), B. Bancroft 
ohnson (1937), Judge Kenesaw M. Landis (1944), Albert G. Spalding (1939), 


HONOR ROLLS 
(All named in 1946) 


rrmann, John A. Heydler, J. A. (Bob) Quinn, Arthur H. Soden, Nicholas Young. “ 

f MANAGERS—William Carrigan, Edward Hanlon, Miller J. Huggins, Frank G. Selee, John M. Ward. Pi 

UMPIRES—Thomas Connelly, William Dinneen, Robert Emslie, William Evans, John Gaffney, Timothy Hurst, Honest John 

i lly, William Klem, Thomas Lynch, Silk O'Loughlin, Jack Sheridan. 

By _WRITERS—Walter Barnes, Harry E. Cross, William Hanna, Frank Hough, Sid Mercer, T. H. Murname, Frank ss é 
‘Sanborn, John B. Sheridan, William Slocum, George Tidden, Joe Vila. ; 


BABE RUTH’S MAJOR LEAGUE HOME-RUN RECORD 
(A) American League; (N) National League : aes 
Regular Season World Series All-Star Game — 


ie 


Home Home : Home 
runs |Year Club runs | Year Club runs |Year Club 9” 2 ar 
4 Boston (A)...... 0 |1926 New York(A),... 47 |1915 Boston (A)...... Q 41933 American,...... = 
5 Boston (A)...... 4 |1927 New York(A),... 60 |1916 Boston (A)...... 0 {1934 American....... 
«sees. 3 |1928 New York(A).... 54 |1918 Boston (A)...... 0 7 
ha adie 2 {1929 New York(A).... 46 |1921 New York(A).... 1 Total... 
.es..- LL {1930 New York(A).... 49 |1922 NewYork(A).... 0 
RARE 29 11931 New York(A).... 46 {1923 New York(A).... 3 |Grand total............ 
‘0 . 54 |1932 New York(A).... 41 |1926 NewYork(A).... 4 ‘ 
iG New York (A)... s+» 59 11933 New York (A).... 34 |1927 NewYork(A).... 2 
w York (A).. ves 35 |1934 New York(A).... 22 |1928 NewYork(A).... 3 
w York(A).... 41 |1935 Boston(N)..... - 6 |1932 New York(A).... °2 
New York (A).... 46 = — 
5 New York(A).... . 25 otal Jeena 714 Total........ oot Bb) 


' Hodges Joins Select List 


il Hodes, the Brooklyn Dodgers’ first when he hit four home runs in 
eman, joined a select group of sluggers against the Boston Braves on Aug, 


ee 1 


= sf : 
League Baseball 2s 
tor, National Association of Professional Baseball Leagues. 


PENNANT WINNERS IN 1950 


Asterisk indicates play-ofts determine championship, 


| ees fino 


_ Finch, Pub icity Direc 


4 


a spt CLASS AAA League and champion Play-oft winn 
League and champion Play-off winner She reais Seaces a 
\merican Association—Minneapolis..... Columbus OnCEr= = hOCA ngs (Mo 
nternational— Rochester CNG Valens Baltimore hie ease eee St. Jo 
Bche; Coast Oakland: (Galif.) o.oo. No play-offs Harlingen (Texas)... ....Corpus Christi (Texa 
=. iitig CLASS AA Sunset—Merxicali (Mexico)....... El Centro (Cal p 
uthern Association—Atlanta,........., Nashville Western Assn.—Joplin (Mo.)... Hutchinson (5 


exas—Beaumont................,.° San Antonio* W.,Texas-N. Mexico— 


Pampa (Texas).....,...... Albuquerque (N. ] je 
CLASS D 


»....., Bristol | 
Dinarelmiaxcdh, susspali ate M C.)......Mount Airy (N 
Rapids r 


(N.C. 
Far West 
Hewaiane tes Texarkana* Florida Stat 
ate Winston-Salem 


a4 «.....LaGrange 
- Tallahassee (Fi 


bSomacortts Pensacola 
Dlecvrecem ieee sacs Terre Haute 
Aridi Rock Hill (S. C.) 
Dy eickerctorate No play-offs 


CLASS G 


z (Mexico)... .E1 Paso (Texas) * Pp Dee ae 

).+++-+,, Ogdensburg (N. Y.) Sooner State—Ada (Okla). 

Ry aRotegeietcrstnrs Soe 

aierasrea toy uebec oie wi dlincacailore *uibiaae pa eeteaniy 

Hot Springs = Western Carolina—Newton-Gonover... 127. 

eearactage Marshall* hiisetisir eee 
Baton Rouge é 

Mietaen cg Jacksonville (Texas) { Final series called off after Centralia and ‘Pa 

(Baars Butler (Pa.) had won semifinals. 7 


Final 1950 Regular Season Standings 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION (AAA) ° TEXAS LEAGUE (AA) 


a W. L. Pet. W. L. Pets W. L. Pot. W. Le P 
“Minneapolis... 90 64 .584 | Louisville... 82 71 .536 Beaumont..... 91 62 .595 | Dalias........ 
Andianapolis,.. 85 67 .559/ Milwaukee... 68 85 444 Fort Worth.... 88 64 .579| Okla. City 


“Columbus..... 84 69 .549| Toledo........ 65 87 .428 — Tulsa......... 83 69  .546 | Shreveport... 63 
‘Stan Ege: 83 69 546 | Kansas City... 54 99 .353 | San Antonio... 79 75 .513| Houston...... bla 
: _ INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE (AAA) ree a, LEAGUE (A) — 
aa W. ct. t 
BS \ Fe eet cn ian epee Pecan Oe 80 53 .602 | Grand Rapids. 
Rochester... 92 59 .609 | Springfield.... 74 78 .487 Muskegon 75 64 .540| Charleston... 
-Montreal...... 86 67 .562 | Syracuse...... 74 79 .484 Dayton....... 69 63 .523| Saginaw...... 
Baltimore Sicha 85 68 .556 | Toronto....... GO D0 400 = congas aan ¢ 
Jersey City.... 81 70 .536 | Buffalo....... 56 97 .366 EASTERN LEAGUE (A) 
Ke PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE (AAA) We ba boa ieee 
a! Won Te Pek W. L. Pet.  Wilkes-Barre.. 90 48 .652| Utica......... 64 
Oakland. .... 118 82 590) Sanfrancisco 100 100 600 Binghamton... 81 58 .583 | Williamsport .. 61 
San Diego... 114 86 .570| Seattle..... 96 104 .480 Hartford...... 80 = an settee 
Hollywood ... 104 96 .520| Los Angeles. 86 114 .430  Albany....... 66 -475 | Scranton...... § 
Portland baba: 101 99 .505| Sacramento. 81 119 405 SOUTH ATLANTIC (SALLY) LEAG 
_ ‘SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION (AA) W. L. Pet. 
: W. L. Pet. W. L. Pct.  Macon........ 90 63 .588| Columbus..... 
Pitas 92 59 .609| New Orleans.. 71 79 .473  Columbia..... 83 70 


: ... 87 62 .584| Mobile........ 70 79 .470 Savannah... 83 70 542 
Nashville. .... 86 64 .573| Chattanooga... 59 89 .399 Charleston... 79 72 .523 


hoor 81 70 .536 | Little Rock.... 52 96 .351 WESTERN LEAGUE (A) ; o 
Equitable Life of New York City won the ‘ W. L. Pet. W. 
ational Baseball Federation championship Qmaha....... 96 58 .623 Denver...... 
r the second year in a row by defeating — sioux City.... 89 65 .578 | Colo. Springs. . 
gstown (Ohio), 2 games to 0, In the pes Moines... 84 70 .545| Lincoln....... 

eee Wichita....... 77 77 .500| Pueblo....... 


JUNIOR WORLD SERIES RECORD 
a International League (1) vs. American Association (AA) 
No series in 1905, 1908 to 1916, inclusive; 1918, 1919 and 1935. 


* Played, tle game. 


JUNIOR WORLD SERIES 

_ Columbus (AA) vs. Baltimore (1) 
game—Columbus 5, Baltimore 1 
d game—Baltimore 8, Columbus 1 

d game—Columbus 8, Baltimore 5 

_ 4th game—Columbus 5, Baltimore 2 

_ 5th game—Columbus 6, Baltimore 3 

*At Baltimore. 


EN AL STANDING OF THE CLUBS ~ 


f ie DIXIE SERIES 
. ‘san Antonio (TL) vs. Nashville (SA) 
_ FINAL STANDING OF THE CLUBS 


_ Marathon Game to Rochester 


yeen the Rochester Red Wings and the 
7 City Giants at Rochester on Aug. 13, 
0—found the home team finishing on top, 
Both pitchers, Tommy Poholsky of 
vs chester and Andy Tomasic, went the dis- 
tance, 


Games 


Won Lost Pet. Total point : 
umbus- Redbirds, |....)..... 4 ul -800 Men—Dick Pope, Jr., Winter Haven, Fla...... 11 
timore Orioles. .......... 1 4 .200 ian Oats Worthington McGuire, Os- a 


Winner Manager won Loser Manager E 
Buffalo (<2 ee. scees George Stallings ..... 2 St. Paul .........Mike Kelley ....... SS 
Buffalo (1) ....... ..».George Stallings ..... 3 | Columbus ........ Bill Clymer ....... = , 
Toronte..(0) .......63..Jd0e Kelley .......5.. 4 Columbus ........ Bill Clymer .......... io 
Indianapolis (AA) ....Jack Hendricks ...... 4 Toronto .........Nap Lajoie ....... Apr 
Baltimore (I) ......... Jacki Dunn’ sacs occ 0 St. :Paul cca .ce es Mike Kelley ........ 1 
Louisville (AA) ....... Joe McCarthy ..... .. 5 Baltimore .......Jack Dunn ....02.c00) Sm 
Baltimore (1) ......... Jack-Dunn ..........5° . St. Paul .......0: Mike Kelly ...,...... 2. 
Kansas City (AA) ....Wilbur Good ..... Beno Baltimore ..-dack Dunn... 5. cess am 
St. Paul (AA) ........ Nick Allen .......... 5 Baltimore .......Jack Dunn .......... 4 
Baltimore (I) ........ Jack Dunn ,......... 5 Louisville ....,..Joe McCarthy ....... 3° 
Toronto (I) <.........Dan Howley ........ 5 Louisville .......Bill Meyer .......... 0 
Toledo (AA) ..........Casey Stengel ...... 5 Buffalo .........Bill Clymer ...... oo eole 
Indianapolis (AA) ....Bruno Betzel ....... ~ 5. Rochester ....... Billy Southworth .... 1 
Kansas City (AA) .....Dutch Zwilling ..... 5 Rochester .......Billy Southworth .... 4 
Rochester (1) .,.......Billy Southworth .... 5 Louisville .......Al Sothoron ......... 3 
Rochester (1) .........Billy Southworth .... 5 St. Paul .........Al Leifield .......... 3 
Newark (1) ......2005 Al Mamaux ...... --. 4 Minneapolis .....Donie Bush ........ a 
Columbus (AA) ......Ray Blades ......... 5 Buffalo .........Ray Schalk rere 
Columbus (AA) .......Ray Blades ......... 5 Toronto .........Ike Boone ..... «esa 
Milwaukee (AA) ......Al Sothoron ........ 4 Buffalo. .........Ray Schalk ......... 1 
Newark (I) ..... ec lae Oscar Vitt .......... 4 Columbus ........Burt Shotton .........3 
Kansas City (AA) .....Bill Meyer .......... 4 Newark .........Johnny Neun ..,.....3 
Louisville (AA) .......Bill Burwell ........ 4 Rochester .......Billy Southworth . u 
Newark (I) ..... -....Johnny Neun ....... 4 Louisville ....... Bill Burwell ...... 

- Columbus (AA) .......Burt Shotton ........ 4 Montreal ........Clyde Sukeforth ....._ 
Columbus (AA) .......Eddie Dyer ......... 4 Syracuse ........Jewel Ens ........6 
Columbus (AA) .......Nick Cullop ........ 4 | Syracuse ........Jewel Ens o sin v ove earpiece 
Baltimore (1) ........,.Fommy Thomas ..... 4 Louisville .......Harry Leibold ....... 
Louisville (AA) ......Harry Leibold ...... 4 Newark .........Bill Meyer .......... 2 
Montreal (1) ......... Clay Hopper ........ 4 Louisville .......Harry Leibold ....... ae 
Milwaukee (AA) ......Nick Cullop ........ 4 Syracuse ........Jewel Ens ......c00.5 3 
Montreal (1) ......... Clay Hopper ....... . 4 St. Paul ........Walter E. Alston ..... 1 
Indianapolis (AA) ..... Al Lopez ....... ++.» 4 Montreal ........Clay Hopper ....... 2 
Columbus (AA) ....... Rollie Hemsley ..... 4 Baltimore .......Nick Cullop ......... f. 


1950 MOST VALUABLE PLAYERS - 
American League—Phil Rizzuto, New <8 
shortstop 


National League—Jim Konstanty, Philadel 
phia pitcher 


A een ae TE 
WATER SKIING, 1950 
Source: American Water Ski Association. 


NATIONAL OPEN CHAMPIONSHIPS 
(At Seattle, Wash.) 


ar abiaeniais ae Papah 


} 


c Heh 
ath il 


OSPR WIAs 0.4) 0 9 bh a) 4/4: i's o/b: bh alte ake \e, WPpiwieielavale «0. Chee 


COR S eae eb eee meme eticn eran lense & 


dale ie bey. | peBeattledacB> ieee: nie cgceae ea 
Antonio Missions ..... BOOS! BTL CANADIAN OPEN CHAMPIONSHIPS _ 
c (At Toronto) 
OVIUIOU VOIGT shins) .../t 9. 2" 8 4 429 wren—Dick Ponce gi ea ° 


as 


Oe ee ery 


McGuire Sets Water Ski Record: my 


Jake McGuire of Winter Haven, Fla 
the water ski jumping record during ‘t 
1950 United States championships at 
Wash., with a leap of 80 feet. The p: 
mark of 68 feet was held by Buddy Bi 


1896—Athens 1912—Stockholm 
1900—Paris 1920—Antwerp 


_1906—Athens 1924—Paris (Ss) 
' 1908—London 1928—St. Moritz (W) 


te first Olympic Games of which there 
e 1s record occurred in 776 B.c. and con- 
_ sisted of one event, a great foot race of 
about 200 yards held on a plain by the 
River Alpheus (now the Ruphia) just out- 
side the little town of Olympia in Greece. 
_It was from that date that the Greeks 
began to keep their calendar by “Olym- 
 piads,” the four-year spans between the 
_ celebrations of the famous games. There 
_ Was a religious as well as an athletic 
_ Significance to the ancient games and the 
shrines, temples and sacred fires within 
the Olympic enclosure were the scenes of 
_worship all through the year whereas the 
Olympic Games, at the height of their 
- popularity, never lasted more than five 
days and were held only once every four 
years, 
The competition was entirely amateur 
_ at the start and the only prizes were 
laurel wreaths. Only free Greek citizens 
_ were allowed to compete and they had to 
undergo a strict training course that 
_ lasted ten months. But civic rivalry led 
_ to trickery and professionalism and the 


i 


pe aie, oe oe 
elo et | t 


60-Meter Run 


A.E. Kraenzlein, United States............... 7s. 
Archie Hahn, United States.................. 7s. 
100-Meter Run 
| T. E. Burke, United States.................. 12s. 
1900 F, W. Jarvis, United States.................. 10.8s. 
1904 Archie Hahn, United States................. lls. 
1906 Archie Hahn, United States................. 11.2s. 
1908 R.£, Walker, South Africa.................. 10.8s. 
1912 R.'C. Craig, United States........:......... 10.8s. 
_ 1920 C. W. Paddock, United States............... 10.8s. 
- 1924 H.M. Abrahams, Great Britain.............. 10.6s. 
i 3928 Percy Williams, Canada..................+. 10.8s. 
~ 1932 Eddie Tolan, United States................. 10.3s. 
1936 Jesse Owens, United States................ 10.3s,* 
1948 Harrison Dillard, United States.............. 10.3s. 
_ * With the wind. 
a 200-Meter Run 
00 J. W. B. Tewksbury, United States............ 22.2s 


_ Archie Hahn, United MIALES deity ia elaed cig sis - 21.6s, 


(W)—Site of Winter games. (S)—Site of Summer games. 


1928—Amsterdam (8) 


1932—Lake Placid (Ww) 
1904—St. Louis 1924—Chamonix CW) 1932—Los 


1936—Garmisch-Parten- 


OLYMPIC GAMES CHAMPIONS, 1896-1948 


Source: United States Olympic Association 


TRACK AND FIELD—MEN 


1936—Berlin (S) 
1948—St. Moritz ( 
1948—London (8) 
1952—Scheduled fo 
Oslo (W) ans 
Helsinki (S) 


Angeles (S) 


kirchen (W) 


games became degraded after some 
turies. When Rome conquered Greece, th 
Roman emperors turned. the Oly. 
Games from patriotic, religious and 
letic festivals into carnivals and circuses. 
They dragged on malodorously until 
were finally halted by decree of Empe 
Theodosius I of Rome in a.p. 394, E 
The modern Olympic Games, whi 
started in Athens in 1896, are the res 
of the devotion of a French educator 
Baron Pierre de Coubertin, ta the ides 
that, since boys and athletics have gone 
together down the ages, education ¢ ; 
athletics might well go hand-in-h 
toward a better international understa 
ing. He planned a revival of the a: 
Olympic Games on a world-wide basis a 
succeeded in getting nine nations to ¢ 
athletes to the first of the modern 
in 1896. Since then more than 29,000 
letes representing 58 nations have 
peted in the games. 
Interrupted for the second time by 
the modern Olympic Games were res’ 
at London in 1948, 


1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 


Ri ‘Kerr, Canadas). eee aera 
R. C. Craig, United States.... 
Allan Woodring, United States....... 
J. V. Scholz, United States........... 
Percy Williams, Canada............. 
Eddie Tolan, United States.......... 
Jesse Owens, United States 


stew e eee 


400-Meter Run 


T. E. Burke, United States......... 
M. W. Long, United States............ 
H. L. Hillman, United States......... 
Paul Pilgrim, United States......... Ks 
W. Halswelle, Great Britain (walkover). ... 
C. D. Reidpath, United States........ 
B. G. D. Rudd, South Africa.......... s 
E. H. Liddell, Great Britain.......... rn 
Ray Barbuti, United States........ 
William Carr, United States..... AN 
Archie Williams, United States. .... 
Arthur Wint, Jamaica, B.W.I..,....... 


1896 
1900 
1904 
1906 
1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1548 


ctor 800-Meter Run 


896 E.H. Flack Great Britain................ . 2m.1is. 
1900 A, E. Tysoe, Great Britain................ 2m.1.4s. 
: J. D. Lightbody, United States............ 1m.56s. 
Paul Pilgrim, United States............... 2m.1.2s. 
- M. W. Sheppard, United States........... 1m.52.8s. 
J. E. Meredith, United States............. 1m.51.9s. 
A. G. Hill, Great Britain...............0.. 1m.53.4s. 
_ D.G. A. Lowe, Great Britain.............. 1m.52.4s. 
 D,G. A. Lowe, Great Britain.............. 1m.51.8s. 
' Thomas Hampson, Great Britain........... 1m.49.8s. 
John Woodruff, United States............. 1m.52.9s. 
Malvin Whitfield, United States........... 1m.49.2s. 


1,500-Meter Run 
E. H. Flack, Great Britain............. PARAM 30:25: 
 C, Bennett, Great Britain................. 4m.6s. 
J. D. Lightbody, United States............ 4m.5.4s. 
J. D. Lightbody, United States............ 4m.12s. 
 M. W. Sheppard, United States........... 4m.3.4s. 
A.N. S. Jackson, Great Britain............ 3m.56.8s. 
120 A. G. Hill, Great Britain.................. 4m.1.8s. 
24 Paavo Nurmi, Finland.................... 3m.53.6s. 
Merce Larva, CIMANG. 05 cscs. csc cncecee ek 3m.53.2s, 
BioseeeLuigipeccall, (talY.c cc... 2... ee cece eee 3m.51.2s. 
1936 J. E. Lovelock, New Zealand.............. 3m.47.8s. 
948 Henri Eriksson, Sweden.................. 3m.49.8s. 
5,000-Meter Run 
H. Kolehmainen, Finland................ 14m.36.6s. 
0 J. Guillemot, France.................2-. 14m.55.6s. 
Paavo Nurmi, Fintand................... 14m.31.2s. 


_ Willie Ritola, Finland, . 14m.38s. 


Lauri Lehtinen, Finland. . 14m.30s. 
_ Gunnar Hockert, Finland. . 14m.22.2s. 
Gaston Reiff, Belgium................... 14m.17.6s. 
, ; 5-Mile Run 
| H. Hawtrey, Great Britain............... 26m.26.2s. 
BE R. Voigt, Great Britain................ 25m,11.2s. 
hie 10,000-Meter Run 
. Kolehmainen, Finland................ 31m.20.8s, 
ne " Paavo Nurmi, Finland,.................. 31m.45.8s. 
1924 Willie Ritola, Finland................... 30m.23.2s. 
Paavo Nurmi, Finland................... 30m. 18.8s. 
2 Janusz Kusocinski, POLANG oe arnicts abies ss 30m.11.4s. 
Imari Salminen, Fintand................ 30m.15.4s. 
if Emil Zatopek, Czechoslovakia............ 29m.59.6s. 
iT : Marathon 
9 S. ‘Loues, Greece: cic. ccicins eves 2h.55m.20s. 
GAtOU FIANCE cs ck vive ese eae ‘ee... 2h.59m. 
04 T. J. Hicks, United States........ ... 3h.28m.53s. 
1906 W. J. Sherring, Canada............... 2h.51m,23.6s. 
John J. Hayes, United States.......... 2h.55m.18.4s. 
. K, McArthur, South Africa......... 2h.32m,35.8s. 
Kolehmainen, Finland............. 2h.32m.35.8s. 
O, Stenroos, Finland...,........... 2h.41m.22.6s. 
Ouafi, France............s.0...005 2h.32m.57s. 
an Zabala, Argentina............... 2h.31m.36s. 
-Kitel Son, Japan Rae IEE sa ese 2h.29m.19.2s. 
Delf fo Cabrera, Argentina............. 2h.34m.51.6s. 
110-Meter Hurdles 
CETUS PUTING /StAtCSs. 2 Sci. cies csces cca dedeces 17.6. 
E. Kraenzlein, United States............... 15.4s. 
chule, United States.................. 16s. 
Leavitt, United States.................. 16.2s 
t Smithson, United States.............. 15s. 
fameltyaunited States. .%,. 00.6.0 ..t.5.. 15.1s. 
. Thomson, Canada cede cc. ca. Me ara sien ches 148s, 
D. C. Kinsey, United States.................. 15s, 
8 S. Atkinson, South Africa................0.85 148s, 
32 2 George Saling, United States................. 146s, 
Forrest Towns, United States................ 14.2s. 


William Porter, United States................ 13.9s, 


1900 


J 
1904 H. 
C. 


200- Mee Hurdles — 

A. E. Kraenzlein, United States....... 

H, L. Hillman, United States 

400-Meter Hurdles 

f Be B. Tewksbury, United States........... 
J 


1904 


1900 
. Hillman, United States. ..............., 
. Bacon, United States.................. 
F. F. Loomis, United States................. 
F. M. Taylor, United States................. 
Lord David Burghley, Great Britain.......... 
Robert Tisdall, Ireland...................2. 
1936 Glenn Hardin, United States........... * 
1948 Roy Cochran, United States................. 
* Record not allowed. 


2,500-Meter Steeplechase =] 
G. W. Orton, United States............... 7m.34s. 


1908 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 


1900 
1904 


3,000-Meter Steeplechase 


P. Hodge, Great Britain................ 10m.2.4s. 
Willie Ritola, Finland................... 
T. A. Loukola, Finland................. 
Volmari Iso-Hollo, Finland.............. 10m.33.4s* 


1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 
* About 3,450 meters—extra lap by error. 
3,200-Meter Steeplechase 

1908 A. Russell; Great Britain................ 10m.4%8s. 
4,000-Meter Steeplechase ’ 

C, Rimmer, Great Britain................ 12m. sacs As. 


3; 000-Meter Team 


1900 


deel X, a. - i 
ioscasbsibitcik: eR chy. 


1912 
1920 
1924 


[Jt] 
Ez 
o-) 
g 
5 
co 
3 
Oden 
Lacsianiscats 


1908 Great Britain. 3.552. owas Sethe odes mee 
§,000-Meter X-Country 
H. Kolehmainen, Finfand................ 45m.11.6s. 
8,000-Meter X-Country Team 
Sweden j 
10,000-Meter X-Country 


Paavo Nurmi, Finland................... 27m.15s. 
Paavo Nurmi, Finland................... 32m.54. Bsa 


10,000-Meter X-Country Team. 


) 
8, 
oe 


1912 


1912 


1920 
1924 


initia: smn: Gricecnkwia, 


1912 
1920 
1924 


Finkandcoes Ss cceeinnesnnes facaets sopra 
Finland, (oP 2a eee y. ns re eru nee 


1,500-Meter Walk 
George V. Bonhag, United States.......... 
3,000-Meter Walk 
G. Stantics, Hungary 
Ugo Frigerio, ttaly; s:xgeme succes enters 
3,500-Meter Walk 
G, E. Larner, Great Britain.............. Cook 
10,000-Meter Walk 
G. H. Goulding, Canada................. 2 
Ugo Frigerio,. Italpak 320 ewe eee 48m. f 
Ugo Frigerio, Italy..........0.ceeeeeeees 47m, 85, 
John Mikaelsson, Sweden............... A 5 
10-Mile Walk 


G, E. Larner, Great Britain,......... BA 


1906 


1906, 
1920 


1908 


1912 
1920 
1924 
1948 


1908 


Great /Britalnanveart cus ane epee 42.45 
United: Statesman ea ncn aw tar 42.2s, 
United: Statessce Se a eet oi at 41s. 
eeunited States. ie err egt Sate corn 4\s. 
p.United: States ci hrs eee ere a eee 40s. 
United’ Statesins nsec ile ees ne Bg 5 39.8s. 
United States an. yee earns oes 40.68, 
1 600-Meter Relay 
pass cUnited States, coo 6 Ste 3m.27.2s. 
United: States. te tse ce ee eek 3m.16.6s, 


10 ft. 9% in. 
10 ft. 9.5 in. 
11 ft. 6 in. 
11 ft. 6 in. 


{2 ft. 2 in. } 


12 ft. 11% in 
13 ft. 5 in. 


Sabin W. Carr, United States......... 13 ft. 93 in. 
William Miller, United States......._. 14 ft. 1% in. 
Earle Meadows, United States......... 14 ft. 3% in. 
Guinn Smith, United States........... 14 ft. 1% in. 
Standing High Jump 
R. C. Ewry, United States. . 5 ft. 5 in. 
R. C. Ewry, United States. . 4 ft. 11 in 
R. C. Ewry, United States............. 5 ft. 1% in. 
R. C. Ewry, United States............. 5 ft. 2 in. 
Pi att Adams, United States........... 5 ft. 4% in 
Running High Jump 
E. H. Clark, United States............ 5 ft. 11% in 
|. K. Baxter, United States........... 6 ft. 246 in 
S. S. Jones, United States............ § ft. 11 in 
Con Leahy, Ireland.................. 5 it. 9% in, 
H. F. Porter, United States,.......... 6 ft. 3 in. 
ALW. Richards, United States......... 6 ft. 4 in. 
R. W. Landon, United States.......... 6 ft. 4% in. 
H. M. Osborn, United States.......... 6 ft. 51546 in 


Robert W. King, United States........ 6 ft. 


Duncan McNaughton, Canada......... 6 ft. 5% in 
Cornelius Johnson, United States... .. 6 ft. 74546 in 
John Winter, Australia............... 6 ft. 6 in. 


Standing Broad Jump 


R. C. Ewry, United States............. 10 ft. 636 in 
R. C. Ewry, United States............. 11 ft. 4% in 
R. C, Ewry, United States............. 10 ft. 10 in. 
R. C. Ewry, United States............. 10 ft. 11% in. 
C. Tsicilitiras, Greece................ 11 ft. % in. 
Running Broad Jump 
£. H. Clark, United States............ 20 ft. 9% in. 
A. E. Kraenzlein, United States. ....... 23 ft. 6% in. 
Myer Prinstein, United States......... 24 ft. Lin. 
Myer Prinstein, United States......... 23 ft. 7% in. 
108 Frank Irons, United States........... 24 ft. 6% in. 
2 A. L. Gutterson, United States........ 24 ft. 11% in, 


toes: United States 2 oto. ssi. 3m.14.2s. 
BusdveiUnited States, s.< 2. bee. Slade 3m.8.2s 
Hveb Great. Britai ...°s:.0- os. hola acne 3m.9s. 
eroae--United States... ... =o. .<o osc. ecv ns 3m.10.4s. 


12 ft. 11% in. 


1948 


1900 
1904 


1896 
1900 
1904 
1906 


1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 


1$00 
1904 
1906 
1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 


1912 


1900 
1904 
1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 


1904 
1920 


1896 
1900 
1904 
1906 
1908 
1912 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 


1906 
1908 


‘ % 
25 ft 4% 
25 ft. % i 


Edward B. Hamm, United States... . i 
Edward Gordon, United States... 202: 
Jesse Owens, United States... 


Willie Steele, United States.......... = 
Standing Hop, Step, and Jump 

R. C. Ewry, United States............. 34 ft. 844 

R. C. Ewry, United States......... Soars Rte: 


Running Hop, Step, and per 


J. B. Connolly, United States. . - 45 ft. 
Myer Prinstein, United States. . reatntaee 47 ft. 4% 
he Prinstein, United States....... 47 ft. 


47 ft. 6% 
A. W. Winter, Australla.23 Snes 50 ft. 1 
Mikio Oda, Japan............... IGe 


Chuhei Nambu, Japan............. : 
Naoto Tajima, Japan............... 52 ft. 5 
Arne Ahman, Sweden.............. , 


16-Lb. Hammer Throw © ; 


J. J. Flanagan, United States 
J. J. Flanagan, United States 
J. J. Flanagan, United States 
M. J. McGrath, United States... . 


56-Lb. Weight Throw 


E. Desmarteau, Canada........ eG 
P. J. McDonald, Unfted States........ 


Discus Throw 


R. S. 
R. Bauer, Hungary. ora n7e agen ane ete 
M. J. 
M. J. 


Sheridan, United States........ 
M. J. Sheridan, United States... .. ae 1 
A. R. Taipale, Finland............... 
E. Niklander, Finland vo ee q 


John Anderson, United States. . 
Ken Carpenter, United States. . 
Adolfo Consolini, Italy......... 


Discus pie lemns Sto 8 


- Discus Throw (Right and Left Hand) | 
1912 A. R. Taipale, Finland.......... vevee 271 ft 10% in, 


Javelin Throw 
} E. Lemming, Sweden.............5- 175 ft. 6 in. 
E. Lemming, Sweden............... 179 ft. 10% in. 
E. Lemming, Sweden..............5 198 ft. 11% in. 
) Jonni Myyra, Finland............... 215 ft. 9% in. 
~ Jonni Myyra, Finland.,...... peeteietats 206 ft. 6% in. 
E. H. Lundquist, Sweden............ 218 ft. 6— in. 
Matti Jarvinen, Finland............. 238 ft. 7 in. 
| Gerhard Stoeck, Germany........... 235 ft. 846 in. 
} Kaj Rautavaara, Finland............. 228 ft. 10% in. 
Javelin Throw—Free Style 
 E. Lemming, Sweden.............--- 178 ft. 7% in. 
Javelin Throw (Both Hands) 
(J. Saaristo, Finland..;.........-.+ 358 ft. 11% in. 
ies Pentathlon 
_H, Mellander, Sweden.................0--4 24 pts. 
PRP E BIG) NOTWAY.ic.mnc to s)racnn a co ccesnas io 21 pts. 
E.R. Lehtonen, Finland.................00- 14 pts. 
926 | E. R. Lehtonen, Finland................-..- 16 pts 
Decathlon 
191 4. Wieslander, Sweden.............5. 7,724.495 pts. 
et H, Loviand, Norway..............s00- 6,804.35 pts. 
H. ™M. Osborn, United States.......... 7,710.775 pts. 
28 Paavo NiriOlasEINBAGs 5 << aicnks cmos axe 8,053.29 pts. 
_ James Bausch, United States......... 8,462.23 pts. 
Glenn Morris, United tales oc Kn aeeses 7,900 pts. 
Robert B. Mathias, United States...... 7,139 pts. 


Id point hide used from 1912 to 1982; new point 
system started in 1936.) 


928 i abeth Robinson, United States............ 12.2s. 
tanislawa Walasiewicz, Poland.............. 11.9s. 
len Stephens, United States............... 11.5s. 
Fanny Blankers-Koen, Holland..............- 11.9s. 


200-Meter Run 
nee Blankers-Koen, Pl Eh Baa aBemneetacds 244s. 
- 800-Meter Run 
ina Radke, Germany...................- 2m.16.8s. 
80-Meter Hurdles 
dred Didrikson, United States............. 117s 
bisonda Valla, ltalyc. i... ssi sieeve ese 117s 
Fanny Blankers-Koen, Holland............... 11.2s. 
400-Meter Relay 
PORES cam Aptis’ ae 8 oicce ioue. «aXe «(ele g 48.45 
nited SLY GS) 2 ee 47s. 
ROUROLALOS WRI oes, ros, soa sions n oia's tb Sloreie’s 46.9s, 
ae BEE U AS ee tahivs Goto afte, o heereieie, wane 47.5s. 
acaning High Jump 
thel Catherwood, Canada..........2.-5 5 ft. 3 in. 
_ Jean Shiley, United States.............. 5 ft. 5% in. 
IBSAKHHUND ALY o 1 skis cdsalyn saad 5 ft. 3 in. 
Coachman, United States.......... 5 ft. 6% in. 
Running Broad Jump 
Gyarmati, Hungary.............. 18 ft. 8% in. 
Discus Throw 
Kenopacka, Poland. coscsanaessyie 129 ft. 11% In. 
Lillian Copeland, United States. . . 133 ft. 2 in. 
Gisela Mauermayer, Germany........ 156 ft. 3346 In. 
icheline Ostermeyer, ibs ern 137 ft. gh in, 


"1932 Mildred Didrikson, United States..... 143 ft 


Javelin Throw 


1936 Tilly Fleischer, Germany....... eee 148 ft. 23% 
1948 H. Bauma, Austria.......... igaeers ... 149 ft. Gi 


Shot-put 


1948 Micheline Ostermeyer, France.......... 45 ft. 1% in. . 


SWIMMING—MEN 

50 Yards g 

1904 Zoltan de Halomay, Hungary..............e00-- 4 
100 Meters 


1896 Alfred Hajos, Hungary..................- 
1904 Zoltan de Halomay, Hungary.............. 
1906 ©. M. Daniels, United States.............4 
1908 €. M.Daniels, United States.............. 
1912 Duke P. Kahanamoku, United States....... , 
1920 Duke P. Kahanamoku, United States....... 
1924 John Weissmuller, United States.......... 
1928 John Weissmuller, United States.......... 
1932 Yasuji Miyazaki, Japan................... 
1936 Ferenc Csik, Hungary.......0.......2.00 
1948 Walter Ris, United States................. 
* 100 yards. 


220 Yards 


1900 F.C. V. Lane, Australia 
1904 C. M. Daniels, United States.............. 2m.44.2s, — 


400 Meters 


1904 €.M. Daniels, United States............. 6m.16.2s.* 
1905: Otto Sheff, Austria... vcs......0040000eers 6m.23.8s. 
1908 H. Taylor, Great Britain. ............2... 5m.36.8s. 
1912 G. R. Hodgson, Canada.................. 5m.24.4s, 
1920 N. Ross, United States......... .. 5m.26.8s. 
1924 John Weissmuller, United States... .. 5.4.25. © 
1928 Albert Zorilla, Argentina................ 5m.1.6s. 
1932 Clarence Crabbe, United States.......... 4m.48.4s. 
1936 Jack Medica, United States.............. 4m.44.5s. 
1948 William Smith, United States...... Re 4m.4ls. 
* 440 yards. 


500 Meters — 
1896 Paul Neumann, Austria 
880 Yards ane 
1904 Emil Rausch, Germany.........s000ccee4 13m.11.4s. 
1,000 Meters ‘4 
1900 Jarvis, Great Britain 
1,200 Meters 
1896 Alfred Hajos, Hungary 
1,500 Meters 


1908 H. Taylor, Great Britain................. 
1912 G.R. Hodgson, Canada.................. 
1920 N. Ross, United States.................. 
1924 A.M. Charlton, Australia................ . 
1928 Arne Borg, Sweden................0.005 / 
1932 Kusuo Kitamura, Japan...............65 ] 
1936 Noboru Terada, Japan...............005 
1948 James McLane, United States........ Rts 


1,600 Meters 
1906 H. Taylor, Great Britain................. 
One Mile * 
1904 Emil Rausch, Germany...............6. i am8 2s, 
Plunge for Distance 
1904 W. E, Dickey, United States.............. ( 


WATER 


Great Britain 


ustralia..... aes ee Tes 10m.11.6s. 1904 United States “ ; 
‘United States... 2.2.2... tecohabatassisjals'cta Sais 10m.4.4s. 1908 Great Britain defeated Belgium 
: United SOLES ie ce Su Syv aaa ak 9m.53.4s. 1912 Great Britain defeated Austria 
United: States: )tnar ae eat eat iea 9m.36.2s. 1920 Great Britain defeated Belgium 
TADAR SW tas ec ent. eae ei 8m.58.4s. 1924 France defeated Belgium 
Japan ASI IE RTS PR Le 8m.51.5s. 1928 Germany defeated Hungary 
pLONS United Statesmese. fos et ae 8m.46s. 1932 Hungary defeated Germany 
1936 H 
100-Meter Backstroke 1048 Italy 
1904 Walter Brack, Germany................. 1m.16.8s.* 
1908 Arno Bieberstein, Germany.............. 1m.24.6s. 
1912 Harry Hebner, United States............. 1m.21.2s. (Ss Lex 
__ 1920 Warren Kealoha, United States........... 1m.15.2s. SWIMMIN WOMEN : 
1924 Warren Kealoha, United States........... 1m.13.2s. 100 Meters 
~ 1928 George Kojac, United States............. 1m.8.2s. 


1932 Masaji Kiyokawa, Japan Im8 6s, 1920 Ethelda Bleibtrey, United States 


Oar eat ie eir air} 


1936 Adolph Kiefer, United States............ 1m.5.9s. 1922 Fanny Durack, Australia 

_ 1948 Allen Stack, United States............... Im6.4s, 1924 Ethel Lackie, United States 

oS 1928 Albina Osipowich, United States 
* 100 yards, 1932 Helene Madison, United States 


1936 Hendrika Mastenbroek, Holland 
200-Meter Breast Stroke 1948 Greta Andersen, Denmark 
F. Holman, Great Britain................ 3m.9.2s. 


Walter Bathe, Germany................. 3m.1.8s. 300 Meters 

H. Maimroth, Sweden................... 3m.4.4s, 1920 Ethelda Bleibtrey, United States.......... 4m 
R. D. Skelton, United States............. 2m.56.6s, ; 
NenOSUMtay Japaniet shi: dias Seth [shoe 2m.48.8s. 400 Meters 

Yoshiyuki Tsuruta, Japan............... 2m.45.4s. 1924 Martha Norelius, United States........... 
Tetsuo Hamuro, Japan.................. 2m.42.5s. 1928 Martha Norelius, United States........__. 


weer eens 


1936 Hendrika Mastenbroek, Holland,....... 
400-Meter Breast Stroke 1948 Ann Curtis, United States 
Georg Zacharias, Germany............... 7m.23.6s. 


H. Malmroth, Sweden..................: 6m.31.8s. 
1,000-Meter Team Race ae 
PS HUNRAIV satsscicnn nt aeneente Sate ee 2 17m.16.2s. 1924 
1928 
Springboard Diving 1932 
Points 1936 Holland........ 
G. E. Sheldon, United States................ 122-3. 1948 United States 
Gottlob Walz, Germany : . 
4 } Albert Zuerner, Germany................... 85.5 100-Meter Backstroke 
; Paul Guenther, Germany.................... 6 1924 Sybil Bauer, United States........... 
£SE- Kuehn, United Statestih 253.202. sd. 6 1928 Marie Braun, Holland................ 
A. C. White, United States.................. 7 1932 
| P. Desjardins, United States................. 185,04 1936 
; Michael Galitzen, United States.............. 161.38 1948 ; 
1936 Richard Degener, United States.............. 163.57 i 
_ 1948 Bruce Harlan, United States................. 163.64 200-Meter Breast Stroke 
‘ 1924 Lucy Morton, Great Britain........... 
: Fancy High Diving 1928 Hilde Schrader, Germany............. 
oh : Points 1932 Clare Dennis, Australia............. t, 
_ 1912 Eric Adlerz, Sweden.........000.00..cce000 i 1936 Hideko Maehata, Japan............ 
_ 1920 C.E. Pinkston, United States................ 7 1948 Nel van Viiet, Netherlands........... 
- 1924 A.C. White, United States.........:........ 9 ; 
me. * Plain High Diving 
ot Plain High Diving 
ia Pointa 1912 Greta Johansson, Sweden............. 
1908 H. Johanssen, Sweden...................00. 83.70 1920 Miss Fryland, Denmark:.......... 
oie Erik Adlerz, SWedell.... «fost docedkooc denen’ 7 1924 Caroline Smith, United States....... 
1920 Arvid Wallman, Sweden..............020... 7 : 
Richard Eve, Australia..........0...ce0ce00% 13% Fancy Springboard Div 
Plain and Fancy High Diving 1920 Aileen Riggin, United States............... 
hg Points 1924 Elizabeth Becker, United States...... 
1928 P. Desjardins, United States.......... masa ete 98.74 1928 Helen Meany, United States..... fave 
932 Harold Smith, United RSL AL OBE surah ae erates. of sais 124.80 1932 Georgia Coleman, United States. . 
_ Marshall Wayne, United States.............. 113.58 1936 Marjorie Gestring, United States. . . 


‘Samuel lee. United States.................. 130.05 1948 Victoria M. Draves, United States, ..... 


Plain ead Fancy High Diving — 


Elizabeth B. Pinkston, United States.......... 31.60 
32 Dorothy Poynton, United States............... 40.26 
Mrs. Dorothy Poynton Hill, United States... ... 33.93 
Victoria M. Draves, United States..:.......... 68.87 
POLO 
Great Britain 1924 Argentina 
Great Britain _ 1936 Argentina 
Great Britain 
“J 
BOXING 
Flyweight 


04 George V. Finnegan, United States (105-Ib. class) 
Frank Genaro, United States 

Fidel La Barba, United States 

Anton Kocsis, Hungary 

Stephen Enekes, Hungary 

5 ©6Willi Kaiser, Germany 

; Pascuel Perez, Argentina 


> Bantamweight 


0. L. Kirk, United States (115-Ib. class) 
__H. Thomas, Great Britain 
) Walker, South Africa 
W. H. Smith, South Africa 
Vittorio Tamagnini, Italy 
_ Horace Gwynne, Canada 
Ulderico Sergo, italy 
Tibor Csik, _ Hungary 


Featherweight 


0. L. Kirk, United States 

8 OR. K. Gunn, Great Britain 

920 Fritsch, France 

John Fields, United States 

. Van Klaveren, Holland 

armelo Ambrosio Robledo, Argentina 
Oscar Casanovas, Argentina 

rnesto Formenti, Italy 


Lightweight 


Spanger, United States 
race, Great Britain 

amuel Mosberg, United States 
Harold Nielsen, Denmark 
Cario Orlandi, Italy 

Lawrence Stevens, South Africa 
Imre Harangi, Hungary 

ery Dreyer, South Africa 


Welterweight 


oung, United States 

ider, Canada 

elarge, Belgium 

. dward Morgan, New Zealand 
Edward Flynn, United States 
uvio, Finland 

J ius Torma, Czechoslovakia 


ny H Middleweight 


( harles Mayer, United States 

W. 1H, T. Douglas, Great Britain 
1, ‘Mallin, Great Britain 
‘Mallin, Great Britain 
ro Toscani, Italy 

2 Carmen Barth, United States 
936 ean Despeaux, France 

Laszlo Papp, Hungary 


a 


1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 


~ 1936 


1948 


1904 
1908 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 


1936 - 


1948 


1904 
1948 


1904 
1908 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 


1896 
1904 
1908 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 


1904 
1908 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 


1904 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 


1904 
1908 
1920 
1924 
1928 
1932 
1936 
1948 


Light Heavyweigh 


" Edward Eagan, United States 


H. J. Mitchell, Great Britain 
Victorla Avendano, Argentina 
David E. Carstens, South Africa 
Roger Michelot, France 

George Hunter, South Africa 


Heavyweight 


Sam Berger, United States 

A. L. Oldham, Great Britain 
Rawson, Great Britain 

Otto Von Porath, Norway 

A. Rodriguez Jurado, Argentina 
Santiago A. Lovell, Argentina 
Herbert Runge, Germany 
Rafael Iglesias, Argentina 


WRESTLING 
CATCH-AS-CATCH-CAN 
Flyweight 


R. Curry, United States (105-Ib. class) 
V. L. Viitala, Finland 


Bantamweight 


George N. Mehnert, U. S. (115-ib. class) 
George N. Mehnert, U. S. (119-Ib. class) 
Kustaa rihalajamaki, Finland 

K. Makinen, Finland 

Robert Edward Pearce, United States 
Odon Zombory, Hungary 

Nassuh Akar, Turkey 


Featherweight 


Karl Schumann, Germany 

|. Niflot, United States 

G. S. Dole, United States 

Charles E, Ackerly, United States 
Robin Reed, United States 

Allie Morrison, United States 
Herman Pihlajamaki, Finland 
Kustaa Pihlajamaki, Finland 
Gazanfer Bilge, Turkey 


Lightweight 


B. J. Bradshaw, United States 
G. de Relwyskow, Great Britain 
Kalle Antilla, Finland 

Russell Vis, United States 

0. Kapp, Esthonia 

Charles Pacome, France 
Karoly Karpati, Hungary 

Celal Atik, Turkey 


Welterweight 


0. F. Roehm, United States 
Hermann Gehri, Switzerland 

A. J. Haavisto, Finland 

Jack F. Van Bebber, United States 
Frank Lewis, United States 

Yasar Dogu, Turkey 


Middleweight 


Charles Erickson, ‘United States 
S. V. Bacon, Great Britain 

E. Leino, Finland 

Fritz Haggmann, Switzerland ry 
E. Kyburg, Switzerland aor Se 
Ivar Johansson, Sweden : 
Emile Poilve, France 

Glenn Brand, United States 


hin Spellman, United States — 
I. S. Sjostedt, Sweden 
Peter Joseph Mehringer, United States 
Knut Fridell, Sweden — 
Henry Wittenberg, United States 
: Heavy weight 
-B. Hansen, United States 
G. C. O’Kelly, Great Britain 
Roth, Switzerland 
Harry Steele, United States 
Johan C. Richthoff, Sweden 
Johan C. Richthoff, Sweden 
Kristjan Palusalu, Estonia 
George Bobis, Hungary 


1948 United States 


ROWING 
Eight-Oared Shell 
Mitten States aca es oo - Sac ck 6m.74s, 
: United States 
1908 Great Britain 
Bie Great Btitain es es cea Sa 6m.15s 
BaO United States. 0... 5.6. ccs. Sooke coos 6m.23s 
Bee United: States no :<,c.%i0 svete ccs eickicsk Sn 6m.33%s 
eruzs United States... <0... cbcceccecc co ocean 6m.34s. 
1932 United States...... SoC asda sade eee 6m.373s, 
miso" United States........-....°....00.- = 6m.25.4s, 
mea8s United States.o50..0 ee 5m.56.7s, 
Single Sculls 

1900 Barrelet, Belgium....................... 7m.353s 
1904 Frank B. Greer, United States 
1908 H. T. Blackstaffe, Great Britain 
‘1912 W. D. Kinear, Great Britain............... 7m.47%s, 
1920 J. B. Kelly, United States................ 7m.35s. 
1924 Jack Beresford, Jr., Great Britain......... 7m.49—s 
1928 Henry Robert Pearce, Australia........... 7m.11s 
1932 Henry Robert Pearce, Australia........... 7m.44%s, 
1936 Gustav Schaffer, Germany................ 8m.21.5s. 
1948 Mervyn Wood, Australia................. 7m.24.4s, 


Double Sculls 


1904 United States 

1908 J. R. K. Fenning and G. L. Thomson, Great Britain 
1920 J. B. Kelly and Paul V. Costello, United 

= SSEALOS Her nits aM afi tetris otis Ma oes se 7m.9s. 


Nine Swim English 


Aquatic history was made on Aug. 22, 
1950, when nine swimmers, including two 
women, conquered the English Channel in 
& mass race. Organized by a London news- 
Paper, the event, which drew 24 starters, 
was won by Hassan Abd-el Rehim, an Egyp- 
tian Army officer. He covered the 19 miles 
from Cape Griz Nez, France, to Dover, 
England, in the record time of 10 hours 53 
minutes, 12 minutes faster than the gener- 
ly accepted mark of 11 hours 5 minutes, 
t by Georges Michel of France in 1926. 
san’s latest victory over the Channel 
his third, another record. He made the 
in 1948 and repeated in 1949. 
American, Florence Chadwick of San 
, Calif., was the first to swim the 


: * 


1928 yltaly sci sees sci sah ooo ae eee 
BASKETBALL 1932Germany =. due a 
1936: Germany, (oo... 73 .n oe ee 7m. 
United States 1936 United States 1948 United States 


Paul V. Costello and Charles J. Mcllvaine, 
United States 


S99 Siesieleaic seis vic's nie dijaiwialae 


1936 Jack Beresford and Leslie Southwood, 
Great Britain 


ee a Sieh rei. Whois te Siete) ever erate) ale lela ster aaee 


Four-Oared Shell with Coxswain 
1900 Germany 
1906 Italy 


1904 United States 
1908 Great Britain 
1924 Great Britain 
1928 Great Britain 
1932), Great Britain. $7. 20s de, ee , 
1936) Germany:ccscniansitsan sae ak eee qd. 7m. 
1948. Italy ’s.:..\s 0. Ws cae place ee 


Pair-Oared Shell with Coxswain 


1900 R. Klein and F. A. Brandt, Holland 
1906 Italy (1,600 Meters) 


1906 Italy (1,000 Meters) 
1920 M. Olgeni and G. Scatturin, Italy.......... m.5 
1924 M. Candeveau and A. Felber, Switzerland. . 8m.39s, 
1928 H.W. Schochlin and C. F. Schochlin, Switz- 
Orland nc o.5 bce cea ee m 
1932 Joseph A. Schauers and Charles M. Kieffer, 
United States............... oy'saiieeeg - 8m.25 
1936 Gerhard Gustmann and Herbert Adamski, 
Germany... /o3.228 Sone 8m.36.9s. 


1948 F, Pedersen and T. Henriksen, Denmark... 8m. 
Pair-Oared Shell without Coxswai 


1904 United States 7 nc neste ae een 
1908 J. Fenning and G. Thomson, Great Britain. . 
1924 W. H. Rosingh and A. C. Beynen, Holland. . 
1928 K. Moeschter and B. Muller, Germany. Tm 


1932 Lewis Clive and H. R.- Arthur Edwards, — 


Saar 


1936 Willi Eichhorn and Hugo Strauss, Germany. 8m 
1948 J. H. T. Wilson and W,G.R. M. Laurie, Gr 


Channel on Same Day 


Channel in 1950. On Aug. 8 she went fr 
Cape Griz Nez to Dover in 13 ho 
minutes, erasing the former women’ 
of 14 hours 34 minutes, set by G 
Ederle on Aug. 6, 1926. Shirley M: 
of Somerset, Mass., attempted the 
the same day that Miss Chadwick 
the water, but fell short of the ma: 
eight and a half miles. : 
The order of finish on Aug. 22: 
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ALL-AMERICAN GIRLS BASEBALL LEAGUE. 462 Wrigley 
i Bldg., Chicago 11, til. 

e: AMATEUR ATHLETIC UNION OF THE U. S, 233 Broadway, 
_New York 7, N. Y. 


_ AMATEUR BICYCLE LEAGUE OF AMERICA. 4233 - 205th 
St., Bayside, N. Y. 


AMATEUR FENCERS LEAGUE OF AMERICA. Room 3406, 
122 E. 42d St., New York 17, N. Y. 


~ AMATEUR HOCKEY ASSN. OF THE U. S. Madison Square 
Garden, 307 W. 49th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


_ AMATEUR SKATING UNION OF THE U.S. 18093 Ilene St., 
Detroit 21, Mich. 


AMATEUR SOFTBALL ASSN. OF AMERICA. Suite 401, 11 
Hill St., Newark 2, N. J. 
AMATEUR TRAPSHOOTING ASSN. Vandalia, Ohio. 


or AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE ASSN. Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th 
_ St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 


AMERICAN BADMINTON ASSN. 47 Colburn Rd., Wellesley 
Hills 82, Mass. 


AMERICAN BASKETBALL LEAGUE. 120 Wall St., New York 5. 


ERICAN BOWLING CONGRESS. 2200 N. Third St., Mil- 
yaukee 12, Wis, 


AMERICAN CANOE ASSN. 8 P Skyline Gardens, North 
Arlington, N. J. 

AMERICAN HOCKEY LEAGUE. Empire State Bidg., N. Y. 1. 
_ AMERICAN HORSE SHOWS ASSN. 90 Broad St., New York 4. 
MERICAN KENNEL CLUB. 221 Fourth Ave., New York 3. 


_ AMERICAN LAWN BOWLING ASSN. 10276 Orton Ave., 
_ Los Angeles 64, Calif. 


; A |ERICAN LEAGUE SERVICE BUREAU (Baseball). 310 S. 
_ Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


y ERICAN MOTORCYCLE ASSOCIATION. 106 Buttles Ave., 
columbus 8, Ohio 


RICAN POWER BOAT ASSN. 700 Canton Ave., Detroit 
Mich, 


RICAN RACING DRIVERS CLUB (midget auto racing). 
West 50th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


fps ule SKI ASSN. 1661 Monroe Ave., N.W., 


os fower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
-LIARD CONGRESS OF AMERICA. 921 Edison Bldg., To- 
d 


NATIONAL GAME FISH ASSN. American Museum of 
History, New York 24, N. Y. 


ARCHERY ASSN. OF THE U. S. North Pleasant St., 
: sue OF F AMATEUR OARSMEN. 119 Heller Park- 


: apin Ave., "Webster Groves 19, Mo. 


NATL. ASSN. OF PROFESSIONAL BASEBALL LEAGUES 
ino) 720 E. Broad St. Columbus 15, Ohio - 


NATL. ASSN. OF STATE RACING COMMISSIONERS. B 
156, Lexington, Ky. - 

NATL. BASEBALL CONGRESS. Wichita 1, Kans. $s 

NATL. BASKETBALL ASSN. Empire State Bidg., New ork 
TENE a 

NATL. BOXING ASSN. Room 2053, New Municipal Center, 1 
Washington 1, D. C. ‘ 

NATL. COLLEGIATE ATHLETIC ASSN. La Salle Hotel, 
Chicago 2, Ill. j 

NATL. DUCK PIN BOWLING CONGRESS. 1420 New York 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D. C. - 

NATL. FASTBALL LEAGUE. 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago” & 

NATL. FOOTBALL LEAGUE. 1518 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, 

NATL. HOCKEY LEAGUE. Sun Life Bldg., Montreal, Quebec. 

NATL. HORSESHOE PITCHERS ASSN. OF AMERICA. SL 
Melrose Ave., Santa Cruz, Calif. 

NATL. LEAGUE SERVICE BUREAU (Baseball). 30 Rocket 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

NATL. RIFLE ASSN. OF AMERICA. 1600 Rhode Island Ave, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

NATL. SKEET SHOOTING ASSN. Route 5, Box 595E, Dallas 9, 
Texas 

NATL. SKI ASSN. Box B, Barre, Mass. 

NATL. STEEPLECHASE AND HUNT ASSN. 250 Park Ivo, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

NEW YORK RACING ASSNS. SERVICE BUREAU. 250 Par 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y. j 


Can RE 


NEW YORK STATE ATHLETIC (BOXING) COMMISSION, 
80 Centre St., New York 13, N. Y. 


NORTH AMERICAN YACHT RACING UNION. 37 West 


St., New York 18, N. Y, 


PACIFIC COAST HOCKEY LEAGUE. 334 Security Bldg, 
Seattle 1, Wash. ; 


PROFESSIONAL GOLFERS’ ASSN. OF AMERICA. 134 | 
La Salle St., Chicago 2, II. 


PROFESSIONAL LAWN TENNIS ASSN. OF THE U. s. ow 
Columbus Ave., New York 23, N. Y. 


ROLLER SKATING RINK OPERATORS ASSN. OF AMERICA, 
Box 857, Detroit 31, Mich. 


THE JOCKEY CLUB. 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y f 


THOROUGHBRED RACING ASSNS, OF THE U. S. 400 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


U.S. AMATEUR ROLLER SKATING ASSN. 120 West a 
St. New York 18, N. Y. 


U, S. CHESS FEDERATION. 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago r . 
U.S. FIGURE SKATING ASSN. 1122 Leader Bldg., Clevelan 

U. S. GOLF ASSN. 40 E. 38th St., New York 16, N.Y. a 
U.S. HOCKEY LEAGUE. Baker Bldg., Minneapolis 2,- 


U.S. INTERCOLLEGIATE LACROSSE ASSN. 3317 Richan 
Ave., Baltimore 13, Md. 


U.S. LAWN TENNIS ASSN. 120 Broadway, New York. 4. Y, 
U. S. OLYMPIC ASSN. 10 N. La Salle St., Chicago 2, Hi. 
U.S. POLO ASSN. 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. | 


h ‘Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


U.S. TABLE TENNIS ASSN. 2501 Pocahontas Av 
Hill Village 17, Mo. 


U.S. TROTTING ASSN, 1349 E. Broad St., Colum 


WOMAN'S INTERNATIONAL BOWLING tie 
Gay Si., Columbus 15, Ohio 


Semping’ hurdling and throw- 
-\ ing weights—track and field sports, in 
other words—are as natural to boys and 
young men as eating, drinking and breath- 
ing. Unorganized competition in this form 
of sport goes back beyond the Cave Man 
era. Organized competition begins with the 
_ first recorded Olympic Games in Greece, 
776 B.C., when Coroebus of Elis won the 
“only event on the program, @ race of ap- 
4 proximately 200 yards. The Olympic Games, 
with an ever-widening program of events, 
continued until “the glory that was 
Greece” had faded and “the grandeur that 
was Rome” was tarnished, and finally were 
abolished by decree of Emperor Theodosius 
_Iof Rome in a. p. 394, The Tailteann Games 
- of Ireland are supposed to have antedated 
_ the first Olympic Games by some centuries, 
but we have no records of the specific 
_ events and winners thereof. 
Professional contests of speed and 
strength were popular at all times and in 
Many lands, but the widespread competi- 
tion of amateur athletes in track and field 


TRACK AND FIELD 


sports is a comparatively modern develo 
ment. The first organized amateur athletic 
meet of record was sponsored by the Roy: 
Military Academy at Woolwich, Englanc 
in 1849. Oxford and Cambridge track and 
field rivalry began in 1864 and the En; 
amateur championships were establis: 
in 1866. In the United States such os 
zations as the New York Athletic Club and 
the Olympic Club of San Francisco con. 

ducted track and field meets in the 18 0's . 
and a few colleges joined to sponsor 
meet in 1874, The success of the colleg: 
meet led to the formation of the Inter 
collegiate Association of Amateur Athl 
of America and the holding of an annt 
set of championship games beginnin 
1876. 

Many athletic clubs joined the 

tional Association of Amateur Athlete 
America, formed in 1879, but disse 
broke up this organization and the A 
teur Athletic Union, organized in 1888, 
been the ruling body in American am 
athletics since that time. 


Track and Field Statistics 


--. Source: Offictal A.A.U. Track and Fleld Rules and Records Book. Reprinted by courtesy of the publishers 
teur "Athietie Union of the United States, 233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. = 


MEN’S WORLD RECORDS 
Recognized by the International Amateur Athletic Federation, October, 1950 


RUNNING 
- Event Record Holder Home country Where made ; 
MOO SOs ise cl cs caches O:SiS wey eats aes Melvin E. Patton....... United States... .Fresno, Calif........... N 
- Jesse Owens........... United States. ...Ann Arbor, Mich....... y 
fy 720 Vina a2. cs fe eaacs oe bees Owens........... United States... .Chicago, IIl.......... Pip i 
MAO YO. Gis cece nee ce AB See ETS. he Herbert McKenley...... Jamaica, BW... . Berkeley, Calif.........Ju 
BBO VGers seis reise e'ciecie TimsAS:2iseure ares Sydney C. Wooderson.. .Gt. Britain....... London, England..... 


IN Oe Malmo, Sweden...... 


ere esewsseeeeswae t Hie Ul S.,....-4--GUIGEl Mage........... 


dee oe Gamlakarleby, Finland. .Ma 
eA (EWA )8 Paes ae Vilio Helio; a0. ccc meets Finland......... Turku, Finland 


WALKING 
Event Record Holder Home country Where made 
or? mi. Reisieiqisie aie DZ 4D Ges cteeiea steers. Werner Hardmo........ Sweden......... Maldini sehen oases 
Barbe HN, os 85 dane 3D M93 $file se cal Harold G. Churcher..... Gt. Britain....... London as...2:\recute 
j mae eho Ml, bane Sreeeee sac Werner Hardmo........ Sweden......... Kumla, Sweden... .. 
aaa tale seoseees Lh. 10m, 55s.......John Mikaelsson...,...Sweden.........Stockholm........... 
20 mi... Beare ek aA Lia 7iSenitaida ects OISSON sacs cicee soc Sweden,........ Boras, Sweden..... 
f Beata tea ity 201s 54.2:S2..0h0 Fs COMMBt..) sic ses nase cETANCO. as, conse. Paris Roca 
Wate saad mi. 1025 yd.........John Mikaelsson.......Sweden...... ,... Stockholm... ... 
REE ANS Hoses .lO OUMS2L Yds. s.33 Olle Anderson,......... Sweden..,...... Stockholm....... 


| RUNNING—METRICG DISTANCES aa 
Holder Home country © Where made 
Jesse Owens. United States... . Chicago 
Harold Davis United States... . Compton, Calif. 


Lloyd LaBeach Fresno, Calif. é 
N. H. Ewell United States. ...Evanston, Ill 948 


_ Record 


7 


United States. ...Ann Arbor, Mich 


Herbert McKenley 
Rudolf Harbig 

0. Rune Gustafsson 
Marcel Hansenne 


. {Gunder Hagg 


WALKING—METRIC DISTANCES 


Record 


eh Dillard 


ey Record 
X110).....40.5s, 


4x 880).......7 m.34.6 s 
4x 1 mile) 
Beh 
i Record 
MOD ene ou.8 Sofie ou. os nk 


Lennart Strand 
Gaston Reiff 
Gaston Reiff 
Gunder Hagg 
Emil Zatopek 
Viljo Heino 
Mikko Hietanen 


Belgium 
Belgium 


Holder Home country 


Germany 
Sweden 
Sweden 
HURDLES (10 hurdles) 
Holder Home country 


R. A. Attlesey 
Harrison Dillard 
Roy Cochrane 
Richard Ault 


R. A. Attlesey 
Fred Wolcott 


RELAY RACES 
Holder Home country 


Univ. of So. California. ..United States. . 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Boras, Sweden 


May 25, 1935 
July 2, 1948. 
July 15, 1939 — 
Sept. 4, 1943 


United States. . . 
United States... 
United States... 
United States. .. 
United States. .. 
United States... 
United States... 
United States... 
United States... 
United States, .. 


Gothenburg 
Gothenburg 


Aug. 27, 1948 — 
July 7, 1944 
July 15,1947 
Sept. 29, 1948 
Gavle, Sweden ; 
Gothenburg 


Gamlakarleby May 23, 1948 
Thilisi, U.S.S.R.........Nov. 1, 1949 
Sept. 30, 1945, i 


Sept. 22, 1949 j 


Date 

Sept. 1, 1945 
July 31, 1945 
Sept. 9, 1945 
Mar, 20, 1949 
July 12, 1942 
Aug. 15, 1943 
Oct. 5, 1924 
Sept. 1, 1945 — 
Sept. 15, 1945 


Date 


June 24, 1950 
Princeton, N.J......... June 8, 1940 — 
. Salt Lake City, Utah....June 21, 1947 
. Stockholm , 


Where made 


..Fresno, Calif 


(L. LaFond, W. C. Andersson, P, Jordan, A. Talley) 


Univ. of So. California... United States. . 


.. Los Angeles 


(M. Patton, R. Frazier, G. Pasquali, N. Stocks) 


Univ. of California 


United States. . 


Los Angeles. ,......... June 17, 1941. 


Cohn Reese, F, A. Froom, C. F. Barnes, Grover Klemmer) 


Univ. of California 


Stockholm......... vas 


(1. Bengtsson, G. Bergkvist, 0. Aberg, H. Eriksson) 
RELAY RACES—METRIC DISTANCES 


Holder Home country 


U.S. A. National Team, .United States. . 


(Owens, Metcalfe. Draper, Wykoff) 


Univ. of So. California...United States. . 


Where made 


. Berlin. . 


..Los Angeles 


. (M. Patton, R. Frazier, G. Pasquali, N. Stocks) 
AX AOD) 2. 23.0ly 8:2 Sess ccs. ssc. U. S.A. National Team. .United States... .Los Angeles 


(Fuqua, Ablowich, Warner, Carr) 


ERE CUO Vee? M20 Srotle se cls. ccs Swedish National Team. Sweden 
‘ €T. Sten, 0. Linder, S. Lindgard, Lennart Strand) 


x 1500), ..15 m. 30.2 s 


Gefle Idrottsforening....Sweden....... 


Stockholm. .... vets eSenee 


wanes Ce ir 


(I. Bengtsson, G. Bergkvist, 0. Aberg, H. Eriksson) 


Home country Where sre Ser Stas Date 


llm.).......Les Steers......... United States. ...Los Angeles........... 
is jump in. (8.13 m.).... Jesse Owens...... .United States....Ann Arbor........ as “May 25, 19 
: 1g. hop, step, jump. .52 ft. 5h in. (16 m.) lat Naoto Tajima. ..... dapat. GSS Berlines access uae Aug. 6, 1936 
Pole vault........... 15 ft. 7% in. (4.77 m.).....C. Warmerdam... United States... Modesto, Calif,........ May 23, 1942 
“lb BDU vinta os 58 ft. 4% in. (17.79 m )....James Fuchs... United States... Oslo, Norway.......... June 28, 1949 
Haas eek 196 ft. 11 in. ($6.97 m.). . .Fortune Gordien... United States. _. Tavastehus, Finland.....Aug. 14, 1949 
Bocas 258 ft. 23% in. (78.70 m.)...Yrjo Nikkanen.... ahinlands aso. Kotkan. cout aos eee Cees 16, 19 
16-Ib. hammer throw. .196 ft. 5% in. (59.88 m.). .Irme Nemeth...... : 


Se aria ie 


; DECATHLON 
Points Holder Home country Where made 
Rieisicae Mains ctl reae atin SEOs Robert Mathias.........United States. .. . Tulare, Calif. 


WOMEN’S WORLD RECORDS 
Recognized by the International Amateur Athletic Federation, October, 1950 


RUNNING 
Holder Home country Where made Daeg 


Olive Mary Hail........ iiss Mitcham, Eng) eee eet 
Stella Walasiewicz...... Poland... -s22: Lemberg Pol.......... Sept. 24, 1 
er Stephens........ United States... .Berlin.......... Aug. 4,1 
Fe teeta cme in 2.0 8 m9 eS ie nn in vis F_ E. Blankers-Koen....Netherlands..... Amsterdam........... June 13, 19: 


Stella Walasiewicz...... Polandiasamesae Warsaw... 220s oes Aug. 15, 19 
Anna Larsson.......... Sweden......... Stockholm J ‘1945 


440 yd. (4x 110)..... ATES eee Sere National Team. ........ Netherlands. .... Ryswyk, Neth........., 

i (De Jongh, Witziers-Timmer, Kade-Koudys, Blankers- -Koen) 

~— 400 m. (4x 100)...... RO TASG ERR Ae National Team......... Germany........ Berl on ceeo eee Aug. — 
(Albus, Krauss, Dollinger, Dérffeldt) ; 


National Team......... Netherlands... .. Hilversum, Neth........ Aug. 27, 19: 
(Sluyters, Blankers-Koen, Timmer, Koudys) ; ‘ 
National Team......... US'S: Ren Thilisi, U.S.S.R.........0ct. 2 
(Zhiljcova, Dmitruk, Vasiljeva) 
National Team......... USS: Rive TDUlist, US.StRc sees 
(Zhiljcova, Dmitruk, Vasiljeva) 
HURDLES ; 
LES ee F, E. Blankers-Koen... Netherlands... -. © Amsterdam Rp ote a7 
: FIELD EVENTS 
Rng. high jump... .15 ft. 7% in. (1.71 m.).....F. E. Blankers-Koen. . Netherlands..... Amsterdam.......... 
Broad jump........ 20 ft. 6 in. (6.25 m.).......F. E. Blankers-Koen. . Netherlands... .. Leiden, Neth.......... s 
ponot-put.=.-....... 48 ft. 9 in. (14.86 m.).....K. A. Tocheniva...... BESHSIR SS csacee Thilisl, OUSS: RA ae 
Discus throw....... 174 ft. 814 in. (53.25 m.)...N. Dumbadze. . ULS-Si Rei sic ce < «0s MOSCOW SMR ney aan 
wees 175 ft. 234 in. (53.41 m.). .N. V. Smirnitskaja....U.S.S.R PAN Orie Moscow........ SOAs 
; PENTATHLON 
a points.. BRT or tare Sachse ain ince, sislahors ative Gisela Mauermayer..... Germany........ Stuttgart. og... ss00. 
INDOOR MILE WINNERS, 1950 BOSTON MARATHON, 1950, 
Source: Joseph M. Sheehan, The New York Ttmes (Fifty-fourth running) 
Phila . Inquirer—Fred Wilt, New York A. C........... 4:11.8 Leading Finishers 
Boston K, of C.—George Wade, Yale........ elacsts ae » 4:13.1 1. Kee Yong Ham, Seoli, Korbabvceee 
Wanamaker (Millrose A. A.—Don Gehrmann, Wiscon- ; 2. Kil Yoon Song, Seoul, Korea........ 
1 MiTMEAT AAR OUANN UL se giilsie siiolare sie eiciess wlbreaie ores ae.nia's 4:09.3 3. Yun Chil Choi, Seoul, Korea...... 
dunter (B. A. A.)—John Joe Barry, taped ralesiane . 4:13.4 4. John P. Lafferty, Boston......... 
Baxter (N.Y.A.C.)—George Wade..........0.0ee0006 4:12] 5. Jonnny Kelley, Boston........... 
ational A:A.U.—John Joe Barry...........eeeeeee 4:11.5 6 Anthony Medeiros, Medford, Mass.. 
C 4-A—Bill Mack, Michigan State.........0s0000e ate of 
le York K. of C.—John Joe Barry........... maou poe 4, Ed.Romognoll, Now York... 
tagonal—George Wade...-......sssesereeee +++ $:154 19 Kenneth O'Connell, Cleveland... 


en—Don Gehrmann.........eseseeeseeeeesees 4:10.4 11, Michael J. O'Hara, New York 
eland K. of C.—Leonard Truex, Ohio State...... 4:20.8 12. John C. Sterner, Brooklyn... 


Soa ee 

4 — r areio Roe eres TOSS The marathon distance is 26 miles 385 yard 
oe eave eee record for the Boston course is 2 hours 25 3 
Decision disputed. : seconds, made by Yun Bok Su of Korea tn 1 


See Senior Outdoor 


100 m.—Arthur Bragg, Morgan State.....cscscesee 
200 m.—Robert Tyler, Morgan State.......ssscceee 
400 m.—George Rhoden, Morgan State...... BAcaaOG 
800 m.—Mal Whitfield, Grand Street Boys Assn., 
REVI OK nioletaeicigte <nistaioreieancc Nae seintee tcmewee 
1,500 m.—John Twomey, Illinois A. C., Chicago..... 
5,000 m.—Fred Wilt, New York A. C.........000 rie 
10,000 m.—Horace Ashenfelter, Penn A. C., Phila- 
delphia...... lcigieishiecig wiclais]olalereis'< inveisistaselsterstberte 
110-m. hurdles—Dick Attlesey, Los Angeles A. [Rested 
200-m. hurdles—Bill Fleming, Notre Dame.. 
400-m. hurdles—Charles Moore, Jr., N. Y. A. Cuials 
000-m. steeplechase—Warren Dreutzler, Michigan 
State..... A JORITO ONO ONO BER JOA SED SOOO DGCDSO 
000-m. walk—Henry Laskau, Maccabi A. C., New 
YORK isle stecisieie siecle ois'ie's 
_ Broad jump—Albert Holland, “Northwestern 
de eeeoresses Seca eee eeesrereeneseeees 
E tigh jump—David Albritton, Dayton A. C.; 
; B. John Heintzman, Bradley; Virgil Severns, 
| Kansas State, and Jack Razetto, Los An- es 
_ geles t, 
Discus—Fortune Gordien, Olympic Club..... 173 ft. 
- 56-Ib, weight—Frank Berst, N. Y. A.C,... 
“"f mer—Sam Felton, New York A. C... 
step, and jump—Gaylord Bryan, Olym- 
ic Club, San Francisco..........05- ; 
lin—Steve Seymour, Los Angeles. A. C. Sti 
- Pole vault—Robert Richards, Illinois A. C... 
_ Shot-put—Jim Fuchs, N.Y. A. C...,.eseeees 
- Team—Olympic Club, San Francisco......+. 


. 187 ft. 
47 ft. 


14 ft. 
57 ft. 


thon—Johnny Kelley, Boston........... 
relay—Morgan State (Sam _ LaBeach, 
George Rhoden, Arthur Bragg, Robert Tyler).... 
m. relay—Morgan State (LaBeach, Tyler, 
Brown, Rhoden)........eseseeee sbodéennt 
relay (400, 200, 800, 1,500)—New York 
. (Dan Sullivan, James Harrington, George 


Saree eeeee se eeeerceses 


n. run—Jesse Van Zant, Boston A. A......... i 
:30:04.6 


 Fun—Jesse Van Zant...............00005 1 


Senior Indoor 


Andy Stanfield, Seton Hall....,.....eeseee 
ugo Maiocco, New York Univ............ 
Roscoe Browne, N. Y. Pioheer Club...... 

Joe ays Ireland.. 


Ce ee es 


d. gh hurdles—Harrison Dillard, Cleveland. A 
k—Henry Laskau, Maccabi A. C........... 
nt medley relay (440-100-220-300)—Villanova 
es McKenna, John Holmes, John Furlinger, 
PIGUIGAIV casi vadeh cesses bessecse sacs 


le relay—Morgan State (Sam LaBeach, Robert 
: ler, Bill Brown, George Rhoden). .....ss+e000e 


ae Weinacker............05 nce 
alk—Adolph Weinacker ................ Se 
alk—William Mihalo, ee 8 5:31:20 


NATIONAL A. A. U. TRACK AND FIELD CHAMPIONS, 1950 


0:10.4 
0:21.1 
0:46.5 


15:19.4 


- 13:09.6 


25 ft. 9 in. 


5¥% in. 
2% in. 


38 ft. 10% in. 


3% in. 
11 in. 


228 ft. 10% in, 


8 in. 
2% in, 


79% pts. 
_ Decathlon—Robert Mathias, Tulave, Calif......... 8,042 pts. 
All-around—Dale Keyser, College of Pacific...... 5,/77 pts. 
ntathlon—Wilbur Ross, Newark, N. J......se06 3,277 pts. 
Soa eA 


45 :55.3 
0:41 
3:09.7 


7:06.1 


0:06.2 
$112 
2715.6 
41.5 


: 13:57.2 
_ 0:07.3 
- 6:33.4 
1:53.6 
3:19.9 


2-mile relay—Georgetown (Pat O'Brien, Dave Boland, 
Dave Smith, Joseph Deady). . 


see eaeertoe 


Broad jump—Doug Fowlkes, N. Y. Ao saisrerats 26 ft. 63 
High jump—John Vislocky, N.Y. A. C......... 6 ft. 6in. 
Pole vault—Robert Richards, Illinois A. C..... 14 ft. f 
Shot-put—Jim Fuchs, Yale..............e00 55 ft. 3% in. 
35-Ib. weight--Gilbert Borjeson, Brown....... 57 ft. 5% in. i 
Team—New York Athletic Club...........006 7 pts. 
Junior Outdoor . 7 

100 m.—Jim Galiiday, Chicago C. Y. 0..........08 eens b:10: 6 
200 m.—Arthur Bragg, Morgan State........... oes OPTS 
400 m.—Stafford Thompson, N. Y. Pioneer Club.... 0249.1 
800 m.—Bill Jacobs, U. of Oklahoma.......... cove 1:52.97 
1,500 m.—Larry Ellis, N. Y. Pioneer Club........... 3255.6 
5,000 m.—Herb Semper, U. of Kansas....... isie'eee a LOGON 
10,000 m.—Sal Escoto, New Orleans....... Jesse sail SOs 
110-m. hurdles—Roy Grieve, Bradley U....... ocece Osea 
200-m. hurdles—Meredith Gourdine, N. Y. Pioneer 3 

CluD ocak .giatoains srere eee eee hone Sere oceccse  OS2Agm 
400-m. hurdles—Bob Devinney, U. of Kansas....... 0:53. 4 
3,000-m. steeplechase—Don Shanks, Warinanco A. C., 

Elizabath Ncd,c 0 svedescacckegueseae co cienee 9 43.4 
3,000-m. walk—Edward Forrester, Police Sports 4 
Assn NENaadiss extritean cena ecient Soon" 1458.3 
Broad jump—James Knight, Kentucky State.. 24 ft. 5% i 4 

High jump—Lewis Hall, U. of Florida........ 6 ft. 45 in 
Discus—James Robertson, Indiana U......... 151 ft. 3% in. 
56-Ib. weight—Thomas Bane, Tufts College... 33 ft. 1 in. 
Hammer—Robert Backus, Tufts College...... 160 ft. 2% i in. 
Hop, step, and jump—John Udisky, Police 

Sports:Assn., NN. Y.3.cccecs sce ed's o'elaisi pleat % in, 


Javelin—William Miller, Shanahan C. C... waeste SLC its ae in 
Pole vault—Dale Keyser, College of Pacific; 

William Hillyard, Baldwin-Wallace College, 

and Richard Calisch, Chicago (tie),........ 13 ft 
Shot-put—George Ker, Olympic Club.....,.. 53 ft. 7% in. 
Team—Pioneer Club, N. Y......sccecceccees 91% fe | 


Junior Indoor ~ - 


60 yd.—Doug Fowlkes, New York A. C......ecccece D 
60-yd. high hurdles—Donald Leek, No. Carolina Col- eee 


JOG0: ecliceie dacwaclatts cetaaietenee cence ne 
600 yd.—Hugo Maiocco, New York U....... wae 
1,000 yd.—Stewart Ray, ae gee eens 
Mile—Pat Duffy, Manhattan, ......... Sie 
3 miles—Bill Lucas, Manhattan. . elcearese : 


Mile walk—John Humcke, Polish Falcons. ...... were 
Sprint medley relay (440-100-220-300)—New York 
U. (Richard Maiocco, William Payne, Hartley Lewis, - 
Ind: Kaplan) ocrs0 micas ore's oarvisia sapiccpinn eee 
Mile relay—Police Sports Assn. (Conway Boone, John 
Greaney, Paul Collins, Harold McDonnell). ....... 
2-mile relay—New York U. (Howard Jacobson, Ted ; 
Foy, Gordon McKenzie, Larry Ellis)............ iM neaoS 
Broad jump—Doug Fowlkes...... Sasilcm pase 
High jump—Jim Webb, LaSalle iy and 
Jim Gillcrist, Manhattan (tie). .......... ; 
Shot-put—Harry Abeltin, Colgate. . i Moemauene he) ft. 6% 
35-Ib. weight—Steve Dillon, St. Francis College 55 ft. 744 in. 
Pole vault—Ronald Lennox, N. Y. U.; Richard 
Lynn, N.Y. U., and Jack McGrath, New York i 
A.C. (0)... 9600 0ce eee ve nngelbidenelwa wee itm 
Team—Manhattan Collegesss; <aacinbahabat : 


WATER POLO, 1950 | 


National A, A. U. Champions __ 


Senior outdoor—Whittier, Calif. 
Senior indoor—Illinois A, C., Chica 


mare 
as 


ie W. M. Chinnery, Baplande. cee ie.” 
1871 W.M. Shinnery Eneland i. eh 
_ 1874 Walter Slade, Engtand spews: 
_ 1881 Walter George, SEE TA TG tee eae es 
1884 Walter George, PM PLANG Wet eee et 2 2 
1895 F.E. Bacon, England................ 
+1895 T. P. Conneff, United States ......... 
1911 John Paul Jones, United States ...... 
1913 John Paul Jones, United States ...... 
1915 Norman Taber, United States ...._... 
1923 Paavo Nurmi, Finland ............... 
1931 Jules Ladoumegue, France ........__. 

_ 1933 John Lovelock, New Zealand ......... 
1934 Glenn Cunningham, United States _.. 
1987 Sydney Wooderson, HNE1ANG is. ayenw ss 
1942 Gunder Hagg, Sweden ............... 
1942 Gunder Hagg, Sweden ............... 
1943 Arne Andersson, Sweden ............ 

_ 1944 Arne Andersson, Sweden ............ 
- 1945 Gunder Hagg, Sweden ............... 


EUROPEAN CHAMPIONSHIPS, 1950 
(At Brussels, Belgium, Aug. 23-27) 


as 


BARCEL araelaaa(stertoye Pigtail Sere Pee ss vale Sed G 

_ 400-m. hurdles—Armanda Filiput, italy. ; 0:51.9 
3,000-m. steeplechase—Jindrich Roudny, 

Secnoslovakia. cist. sic cess dace 9:05.4 
400-m relay—U.S.S.R. (Szakarjev, Kalpa- 

jev, Sanadze, Karakulov).............. 0:41.5 
1,600-m. retay Great Britain (Pike, Lewis, 

MORES ELUS SES) (oir ails Soe wives Ce aslo eels steaetots 3:10.2 


10-km. walk—aA. Schwab, Switzerland.... 46:01.2 
50-km. walk—Guiseppe Dordoni, Italy... 4:40:42.6 
Broad jump—Torfi Bryngeirsson, 


RIAN cere lore tee sis o\cdion esa nie 24 ft. in. 
- Hi Alan Paterson, Great 
ESL et eek tall hahaa Nea 6 ft. 5% in. 


Discus—Adolfo Consolini, Italy.... 176 ft. 434 in. 
Hammer—Sverre Strandi, Norway. 182 ft. 915{6 in. 


WOMEN’S A. A. U. TRACK AND FIELD CHAMPIONS, 1950 


Hop, step, and jump—Leonid 

: ‘echerbakov, (Loh PR Sinai rand 50 ft. 6 in. 

Javelin—T. Hyytiainen, Finland... 233 ft. 996 in. 
—! dberg, Swe- 

a Poreoreaaee shearers 

Shot-put—Gunnar Huseby, Iceland 54 ft. 1114 in. 

Decathlon—Ignatz Heinrich, France 7,364 pts. 

PPEGM-—Franle,. 3.00053 s.sccececces 82 pts. 

Outdoor 
50 m.—Dolores Dwyer, German-American 


tetas 


Javelin—Amelia Bert, Little Rhody 
; vidence 


A. C,, Providence...,.,.. CE tes .. 115 ft. 1% in. 
Bhot-put—Frances Kaszubski........ 39 ft. 3% in. 
Team—Tuskegee Institute................. 91 pts. 


entathlon—Stella Walsh, Cleveland, ,.. 1,929 pts. 


History of the Mile Run 


Rees aNete-laleiuhen siete 44-6 fe eas .0. a 
She 2 ae le 
CoC aceCer ars 


Where made — 


Te ieee cece ee eas 


SiSha (eel ee ele (ose) @ Oiere.e she 
Oe Ove see le! ys 616) eres eles 


©, 00 4) a) 016 616, eee) 6 ehsnale, 
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Winner 
1930 Robert T. Jones, Jr................ 
1931 Bernard E. Berlinger.............. 
1932 James A. Bausch................. 


W. Lawson Little, Jr............... 
3936 = Glenn Morriss.ssee eee 


1940 J. Gregory Rice......... 
1941 Leslie MacMitchell 


Running 
Pole vaulting 
Running | 


1946 Y. Arnold Tucker................. 
1947 John B Kelly, Jr.................. aay 
Track and fie 
Richard T. Button................ Figure ske 
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BOXING 


HETHER it be called pugilism, prize 

fighting or boxing, there is no tracing 
“the Sweet Science” to any definite source. 
Tales of rivals exchanging blows for fun, 
fame or money go back to earliest re- 
corded history and classical legend. There 
was a mixture of boxing and wrestling 
called the “pancratium’” in the ancient 
‘Olympic Games and in such contests the 
rivals belabored one another with hands 
fortified with heavy leather wrappings that 
were sometimes studded with metal. More 
than one Olympic competitor lost his life 
at this brutal exercise. 

There was little law or order in pugilism 
until Jack Broughton, one of the early 
champions of England, drew up a set of 
rules for the game in 1743. Broughton, 
called “the father of English boxing,” also 
is credited with having invented boxing 
gloves. However, these gloves—or “mufflers” 
as they were called—were used only in 
teaching “the manly art of self-defense” 


championship fights were contested with 
“pare knuckles” until 1892 when John L. 
Sullivan lost the heavyweight champion- 
ship of the world to James J. Corbett in 
New Orleans in a bout in which both con- 
testants wore regulation gloves. 

The Broughton rules were superseded by 
the London Prize Ring Rules of 1838. The 
8th Marquess of Queensberry, with the 
help of John G. Chambers, put forward 
the “Queensberry Rules” in 1866, a code 
that called for gloved contests. Amateurs 
took quickly to the Queensberry Rules, the 
professionals slowly. 


There is no official international set of. 


rules for boxing even today. Amateur 
organizations set rules for amateurs in 
different countries and professional rules 
set by boxing commissions vary even in 
different sections of the United States, 
but the variations are for the most part 
minor. A prize fighter doesn’t have to 
change his style greatly to ply his trade 


or in training bouts, All 


professional 


anywhere in the world. 


Boxing Statistics 


Source: Nat Fleischer’s All-Time Ring Record Book, published and copyrighted by The Ring Book Shop, Inc., Madison Square 
Garden, New York, N. Y¥. 


Boxing’s Biggest Gates 


* Includes income from other sources, such as motion pictures or radio, or both. 


WF—Won on foul: ND—No decision. (1st)—First bout. (2d)—Second bout. (3d)—Third bout. 
Date Winner; weight Loser, weight Rounds Site Receipts Attendance 
Sept. 22, 1927 Tunney (18914)-Dempsey (192%) (2d). . 10 Soldier Field, Chicago........... $2,658,660 104,943 
June 19, 1946 Louis (207)-Conn (187) (2d)............ KO 8 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,925,564 45,266 
Sept. 23, 1926 Tunney (189!4)-Dempsey (190) (Ist)... 10 Sesquicentennial Stdm., Phila.... 1,895,733 120,757 
July 2, 1921 Dempsey (188)-Carpentier (172)........ KO 4 Boyle’s 30 Acres, Jersey City..... 1,789,238 80,000 
Sept. 14, 1923 Dempsey (192%)-Firpo (216%4)......... KO 2 Polo Grounds, New York......... 1,188,603* $82,000 ~ 
July 21,1927 Dempsey (19414)-Sharkey (196)........ KO 7 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,083,530" 75,000 
June 22, 1938 Louis (19834)-Schmeling (193) (2d)..... KO 1 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,015,012* 70,000 
Sept. 24, 1935 Louis (199%)-Max Baer (210%)........ KO 4 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 1,000,832* 88,150 
June 25, 1948 Louis (21314)-Walcott (194%) (2d)...... KO 11 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 841,739. 42,667 
June 12, 1930 Schmeling (188)-Sharkey (197) (1st).... WF 4 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 749,935 79,222 
June 22, 1937 Louis (197%4)-Braddock (197).......... KO 8 Comiskey Park, Chicago......... 715,470 45,500. 
July 26,1928 Tunney (192)-Heeney (203%). ......... KO 11 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 691,014 45,890 
Sept. 29, 1941 Louis (202% )-Nova (2024%)............ KO 6 Polo Grounds, New York......... §83,711 56,549 
June 19, 1936 Schmeling (192)-Louis (198) Cist)....... KO 12 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 547,541 42,088 
Sept. 11, 1924 Wills (217)-Firpo (224%). ............. 12 Boyle’s 30 Acres, Jersey City. .... 509,135 70,000 
July 16, 1926 Delaney (16614 )-Berlenbach (174%) (3d) 15 Ebbets Field, Brooklyn........... 461,789 49,186 
July 23, 1923 Leonard (134)-Tendler (1334) (2d)..... 15 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 452,648 §8,519 
July 4,.1919 Dempsey (187)-Willard (245)........... G60.;3'" Toledo Ohiow reed a ccronck 452,224 19,650 
June 18, 1941 Louis (1994)-Conn (174) (Ist). ........ KO 13 Polo Grounds, New York......... 451,743 60,071 
June 21, 1932 Sharkey (205)-Schmeling (188) (2d).... 15 Long Island City Bowl, N. Y...... 432,365 61,863 
June 14,1934 Max Baer (209% )-Carnera (263%)...... KO 11 Long Island City Bowl, N.Y...... 428,000 56,000 
July 16, 1947 Graziano (154%)-Zale (159)............ KO 6 Chicago Stadium................ 422,918 18,547 
Fob. 27, 1929 Sharkey (192)-Stribling (182).......... 10 Flamingo Park. Miami Beach. Fla.. 405.000 40,000 
July 12, 1923 pie erica GL UN NS AN RY KO 8 Boyle's 30 Acres, Jersey City..... 390,837 80,000 
irpo (212)-McAuliffe (200)............ KO 3 ; 

May 12, 1923 iba PE eerie Kp 1} } Yankee Stadium, New York...... 385,040 31,000 
~ June 27, 1929 Schmeling (187)- Uzcudun (19214) (ist), 15 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 378,902 - 65,000 
July 27, 1922 Leonard (1341546)-Tendler (13434) (1st). ND12 Boylte’s 30 Acres, Jersey City..... 367,862 54,685 © 
Suly 3, 1931 Schmeting (189)-Stribling (186%). ..... KO 15 Cleveland Stadium.............. 349,415 37,396 
Sept. 20, 1939 Louis (200)-Pastor (183) (2d)........... KO 11 Briggs Stadium, Detroit.......... 347,870 33,868 

Sept. 27, 1946 Zale (160)-Graziano (154).............. KO 6 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 342,497 39,827 
Sept. 19, 1946 Louis (211%)-Mauriello (198%)........ KO 1 Yankee Stadium, New York....... 335,063 38,494 
June 28, 1939 Louis (20034 )-Galento (233%).......... KO 4 Yankee Stadium, New York....... 333,308 34,852 
June 25, 1935 Louis (196)-Carnera (260%)............ KO 6 Yankee Stadium, New York...... 328,655 62,000 


n 


Where held 


Winner, weight, age Loser; weight; age Rounds Referee 
Richburg, Miss..... John L. Sullivan, 198 (30)... Jake Kilrain, 195 (30)..... 75 John Fitzpatrick 
ee (Last bare-knuckle title fight) “Aa 
Sept. 7, 1892 New Orleans, La.... James J, Corbett, 178 (26)... John L, Sullivan, 212 (33). 21 Prof. John Duffy - 
_ March 17, 1897 Carson City, Nev... Bob Fitzsimmons, 167 (34)., James J. Corbett, 18330). KO 14 George Siler 
June 9, 1899 Coney Island, N.Y.. *James J. Jeffries, 206 (24).. Bob Fitzsimmons, 167 (37) KO 11 George Siler 
Feb. 23,1906 Los Angeles....... {Tommy Burns, 180 (24)... Marvin Hart, 188 (29)... . 20 James J. Jeffries 
_ Dec. 26, 1908 Sydney, N.S. W.... Jack Johnson, 196 (0) os Tommy Burns, 176 (27)... KO 14 Hugh Melntosh 
July 4, 1910 Reno, Nev......... Jack Johnson, 208 (31)...... James J. Jeffries, 227 (34). KO15 Tex Rickard _ 
\ Geffries came out of retirement in an effort to regain title) ‘7 
5, 1915 Havana, Cuba...... Jess Willard, 230 (31)....... Jack Johnson, 205% (37).. KO 26 Jack Welch 
4, 1919 Toledo, Ohio....... Jack Dempsey, 187 (24)..... Jess Willard, 245 (35)..... KO 3 Ollie Pecord 
. 23,1926 Philadelphia....... {Gene Tunney, 189% (28)... Jack Dempsey, 190 (31)... 10 Pop Reilly — 
12, 1930 New York......... Max Schmeling, 188 (24).... Jack Sharkey, 197 (27).... WF 4 Jim Crowley 
June 21, 1932 Long Island City.... Jack Sharkey, 205 (29)...... Max Schmeling, 188 (26), . 15 Gunboat Smith 
— June 29, 1933 Long Island City.... Primo Carnera, 260% (26)... Jack Sharkey, 201 (30).... KO 6 Arthur Donovai 
June 14, 1934 Long Island City.... Max Baer, 209% (25) sat ate Primo Carnera, 263% (27). KO 11 Arthur Donova 
_ June 13,1935 Long Island City.... Jim Braddock, 193% (29)... Max Baer, 209% (26)..... 15 Jack McAvoy — 
_ June 22, 1937 Chicago........... Joe Louis, 197% (23)....... Jim Braddock, 197 (31)... KO 8 Tommy Thomas 
ae (Louis retired on March 1, 1949, [See his complete record.]) met. * 
June 22,1949 Chicago........... (a)Ezzard Charles, 181% (27).. Joe Walcott, 195!% (35)... 15 Davey Miller 
Sept. 27,1950 New York......... Joe Louis, 218 (36)....... 15 Mark Conn ~~ 


_1719—Jim Figg 
-1734—George Taylor 
—-1740—Jack Broughton 
—-1750—Jack Slack 
1760—Bill Stevens 
1761—George Meggs 
1765—Bill Darts 
-1777—Harry Sellers 
—1780—Jack Harris 
1785—Tom (Jackling) Johnson 
1790—Big Ben Brain 
1792—Daniel Mendoza 
(1795—John Jackson (retired) 
1802—Jem Belcher 
1805—Henry Pearce (Game Chicken) 
1808—John Gully (declined title) 
1809—Tom Cribb received belt, not transferable, and cup. 
1824—Tom Spring received four cups; resigned title, 
1825—Jem Ward received belt, not transferable. 
1838—James (Deaf) Burke claimed title. 
1839—William Thompson (Bendigo) beat Burke; claimed 
championship; received belt from Jem Ward. 
1841—Nick Ward (Jem’s brother) beat Ben Caunt, Feb. 2. In 
seturn match Caunt beat Nick Ward and received belt 
by subscription. It was transferable. 
1845—Thompson beat Caunt and got belt. 
1850—Bill Perry (The Tipton Slasher), after fight with Pad- 
dock, claimed title. 
1851—Harry Broome won title from Perry. 
1853—Perry claimed title when Broome forfeited £200 to 
| him in a match; retired from ring on Aug. 13. 
1857—Tom Sayers beat Perry for £200 a side and new belt. 
—Sayers retired after 42-round draw with John C. 
Heenan (The Benicia Boy), leaving old belt open for 
competition. 
t 


STORY OF WORLD HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONSHIP FIGHTS 
Bouts in which title changed hands) 
WF—Won on foul. 


(b)Charles gained u 
to regain the crown. 


BARE-KNUCKLE HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONS, 1719-1892 


ndisputed possession of the title. 


1860—Sam Hurst (The Stalybridge Infant) beat Paddock and 
received belt. es 
1861—Jem Mace beat Hurst, af 
1862—Mace beat Tom King for £200 a side and the be 
1862—King beat Mace and claimed belt. Subsequently ga 
it up. Declined to meet Mace again. Mace claimed 
1863—King beat Heenan for £1,000 a side. 3 
1865—Joe Wormald beat Andrew Marsden for £200 a 
and belt, which had been claimed by both. 
given to Wormald, who forfeited £120 to Mace. 
1866—Mace and Joe Goss fought draw with £200 a de 
belt at stake. pay: 
1867—Wormald received £200 forfeit from Ned 0’B 
and claimed belt when O’Baldwin failed to ap 
starting place. x 
1867—Mace and O’Baldwin drew; £200 a side; title 
in abeyance, 5 
1868—Wormald and O’Baldwin drew 
in America. 
1869—Mike McCoole beat Tom Allen in A 
championship, 
1870—Mace beat Allen In America for world champions 
1871—Mace and Joe Coburn fought draw for champions! 
£500 a side. a. 
1882—John L. Sullivan defeated Paddy Ryan for Ar 
championship only; 9 rounds, Mississippi City, 
(London Prize Ring rules), : 
1885—Jem Smith beat Jack Davis for £100 a side an 
pionship of England. a 
1887—Jake Kilrain and Jem Smith drew; $10,000 an 
Gazette Championship of World belt, + 
1889—John L. Sullivan beat Jake Kilrain, 75 round 
burg, Miss., July 8, in last bare-knuckle champio 
fight; $10,000 a side and Police Gazette Belt. 
claimed world title because of draw fought 
with Smith, England’s titleholder.) 


» an 


aus 
; £200 a side and tit! 


merica for wo 


LIGHT HEAVYWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 
1903 —Jack Root, George Gardner 
1903-05—Bob Fitzsimmons 
~ 1905-12—Philadeiphia Jack O’Brien 
1912-16—Jack Dillon 
1916-20—Battling Levinsky 
1920-22—-Georges Carpentier 
1923. —Battling Siki 
1923-25—Mike McTigue 
925-26—Paul Berlenbach 
1926-27—Jactk Delaney (a) 

27 —Mike McTigue 
27-29—Tommy Loughran (a) 
1930-34—Maxie Rosenbloom 
1934-35—Bob Otin ; 
35-39—John Henry Lewis (a) 
39 —Melio Bettina 
39-41—Billy Conn (a) 
41-48—Gus Lesnevich 
1948-50—Freddie Mills 

50  —Joey Maxim 
Abandoned title. 


_ MIDDLEWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 


-72—Tom Chandler (bare knuckles). 
—Geo. Rourke (bare knuckles and gloves) 


7—Bob Fitzsimmons 

907—Tommy Ryan, Kid McCoy, Philadelphia Jack 
O'Brien (t) 

—1907-08—Stanley Ketchel 


l —George Chip 
‘ i 7—AI McCoy 
_ 1917-20—Mike O'Dowd 
—Johnny Wilson 
-Harry Greb 
—Tiger Flowers 
—Mickey Walker (a) 
-—Gorilla Jones (NBA); Ben Jeby (N. Y. Comm.) 
—Marcel Thil* 
1 Hostak and Solly Krieger (NBA) 
olly Krieger, Al Hostak (NBA); Ceferino Garcia 
N. Y. Comm.) 
ony Zale (NBA); Ken Overlin (N. Y. Comm.) 


d. (t)Title claimants. (a)Abandoned title. 
victory on a foul over Jones gave him a clear title 

ut the New York Commission withheld recogni- 

t various times during the 1932-37 period, 
onship recognition by the different bodies was 
to the following: Ben Jeby, Lou Brouillard, Vince 
se, Teddy Yarosz, Baba Risko, and Freddy Steele. 
Apostoli knocked out Thil in 10 rounds at the Polo 
s, Sept. 23, 1937, but did not claim the title be- 
agreement made with’ Thil. This was Thil's 

_t Soose abandoned his claim to the title and 
me the undisputed champion by defeating 
Abrams, who had beaten Soose three times. 


WELTERWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 
-Mysterious Billy Smith 

—Tommy Ryan 

—Kid McCoy (0) 

—Rube Ferns, Matty Matthews 

~—Rube Ferns 


_ Other World Boxing Titleholders 


1901-06—Joe Walcott* 
1906-07—Honey Mellody 
1907 —Mike (Twin) Sullivant 
1915 —Ted Lewist 
1919-22—Jack Britton 
1922-26—Mickey Walker 
1926-27—Pete Latzo 
1927-29—Joe Dundee 
1929-30—Jackie Fields 

1930 —Young Jack Thompson 
1930-31—Tommy Freeman 

1931 —Young Jack Thompson 
1931-32—Lou Brouillard 
1932-33—Jackie Fields 

1933 —Young Corbett 3d 
1933-34—Jimmy McLarnin 

1934 —Barney Ross 
1934-35—Jimmy McLarnin 
1935-38—Barney Ross 
1938-40—Henry Armstrong 
1940-41—Fritzie Zivic 
1941-46—Freddie Cochrane 
1946-47—Marty Servo (r) 

1947 —Ray Robinson i 
(c)Outgrew class. * Walcott fost on foul to Dixie 
In 1904, but decision was disputed. Dixie Kid went 
abroad, outgrew class, and Walcott was again recog: 
nized asthe champion, t+ Sullivan outgrew class. The 

title was claimed by Jimmy Gardner, Jimmy Clabb 

Ray Bronson, Clarence (Kid) Ferns, Mike Gibbons, K 
Graves, Mike Glover, Ted Lewis, and Jack Britto 
no one recelved recognition as titleholder unti 
Lewis established his claim in 1915. _ t Lewis outpointed 
Britton to gain undisputed possession of the crown on 
Aug. 31, 1915, and fought Britton a number of times 
over a period of four years with varying results unt 

March 17, 1919, when Britton became the undisputed 
titleholder by knocking out Lewis. "(oRetired. ve 


LIGHTWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 
1885-96—Jack McAuliffe* 1925-26—Rocky Kansas. 
1896-99—Kid Lavigne 1926-30-—Sammy Mandell 
1899-02—Frank Erne 1930 —Al Singer he 
1902-08—Joe Gans 1930-33—Tony Canzoni 
1908-10—Battling Nelson 1933-35—Barney Ross ~ 
1910-12—Ad Wolgast 1935-36—Tony Canzoneri 
1912-14—Willie Ritchie 1936-38—Lou Ambers rr 
1914-17—Freddy Welsh 1938-39—Henry Armstrong — 
1917-25—Benny Leonard (r) 1939-40—Lou Ambers 


1925 —Jimmy Goodrich 1940-41—Lew Jenkins 
1941-42—Sammy Angottt - : 
1943 —Beau Jack, Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), S 
Angott (NBA). es 
1944 —Beau Jack, Bob Montgomery (N.Y, Comm.), Sa 
Angott, Juan Zurita (NBA). j i 
1945 —Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), Juan Zurit 


Williams (NBA). i 4 
1946-47—Bob Montgomery (N. Y. Comm.), Ike William 

(NBA), ‘ i 
1947, —Ilke Williams 


* McAullffe was champlon of America, but neve 
the world crown, his battle for the world title wit! 
Carney of England in 1887 resulting in a 74-round 
()Rorired, t+ Angott announced his retirement o 

ov. 13, 1942, leaving the title vacant, but approximate! 
two months later announced his comeback as chal 
for the crown. 


FEATHERWEIGHT CHAMPIONS ~ 
1889 —freddy Bogan ‘ a. 
1890 —Billy Murphy ae 
1892-1900—Geor ge Dixon Tk Ags 
1900-01—Terry McGovern 7) 
1901 —Young Corbet (0) ‘ 
1904-08—Brooklyn Tommy Sulfivan 
1908-12—Abe Attell : ee Be 
1912-23—Johnny Kilbane “ plate 
1923 —Eugene Criqui f 


Fe 1erweight Champions—(Cont.) 

923-25—Johnny Dundee (0) 

25-27—Louis (Kid) Kaplan (0) 

1927-28—Benny Bass ? 

1928 ~—Tony Canzoneri 

_ 1928-29-—-Andre Routis 

1929-32—Battling Battalino (0) 

— 1932 

_ 1933-36—Freddie Miller 

 1936-37—Petey Sarron 

__-1937-38—Henry Armstrong (a) 

--1938-40—Joey Archibald 
1940-41—Harry Jeffra, Joey Archibala 
1941~42—Chalky Wright 

_ 1942~48—Willie Pep 

__ 1948-49—Sandy Saddler 

_ 1949-50—Willie Pep 

_ 1950 —Sandy Saddler 


(0)Outsrew class. (a)Abandoned title. 


b 


= FLYWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 
_ 1916-23—Jimmy Wilde 
_ 1923-25—Pancho Villa® 
» 1925 —Frankie Genaro 
 1925-27—Fidel La Barba (r) 
1927. —Corporal Izzy Schwartzt 
1930 —Midget Wolgast (N. Y. Comm.); Frankie Genaro 
mae © CNBA). 
~ 1931-32—Young Perezt 
~  1932-35—Jackie Brown 
_  1935-38—Benny Lynch (r) 
_ 1939 —Peter Kane (a) 
 1943-47—Jackie Paterson (d) 
_ 1947-50—Rinty Monaghan (r) 
— 1950 —Terry Allen 
1950 —Dado Marino 


* Villa died in 1925, Genaro claiming title. + Schwartz 
was recognized as champion by N, Y. Comm., but con- 
ditions in the class became confused and were not 

_ straightened out until an elimination tourney was held 
__ in November, 1929. t{ Perez was recognized as world’s 
_ shampion by the International Boxing Union of Europe. 

(r)Retired. (a)Abandoned title. (d)Deprived of title. 


BANTAMWEIGHT CHAMPIONS 


~ 1890-92—George Dixon (0) 

~ 1894-99—Jimmy Barry (r) 

~ 1899-1900—Terry McGovern (0) 
1901 —Harry Harris (0) 

 1902-03—Harry Forbes 

 1903-04—Frankie Neil 
1904 —Joe Bowker (0) 
1905-07—Jimmy Walsh (0) 

~ 1910-14—Johnny Coulon 
1914-17—Kid Williams 


\ 


ite 
He 


Neil Memorial Award Winners 


4 “The Edward J. Neil Memorial Plaque is given annually by the Boxing Writers’ Ass 
_ tion of New York to the individual who has done the most to further the cause ¢ 


_ sport, The winners: 


Jack Dempsey 

Billy Conn 

Henry Armstrong 

Joe Louis 

Sgt. Barney Ross 

The boxers in all branches of the 
Armed Forces of our country. 


—Tommy Paul (NBA); Kid Chocolate (N. Y. Comm.). 


-1917-20—Pete Herman 
1920-21—Joe Lynch 
1921 —Pete Herman 
1921-22—Johnny Buff 
1922-24—Joe Lynch 
1924 —Abe Goldstein ; 
1924-25—Eddie (Cannonball) Martin ¥ 
1925 —Charlie (Phil) Rosenberg (d) 
1929-35—Al Brown 
1935-36—Baltazar Sangchili 
1936 —Tony Marino 
1936-37—Sixto Escobar 
1937-38—Harry Jeffra 
1938-40—Sixto Escobar (9) 
1940-42—Lou Salica 
1942-47—Manuel Ortiz 


1947 —Harold Dade = a% 
1947-50—Manuel Ortiz 3 
1950 —Vic Toweel 


(0)Outgrew class. (r)Retired. (d)Deprived of ti 
when unable to make weight for championship bout, 


Famous Firsts in Boxing 


First modern ring champion: Jim Figg 
of England, 1719. a 


First set of boxing rules and first set of 


boxing gloves: Made by Jack Broughton, 
1743, see: 


First championship fight in Amer 
Jacob Hyer beat Tom Beasley, 1816. 


First glove fight: Between two Eng 
boxers, at Aix-la-Chapelle, France, Oct 
8, 1818. ; 


First contest in which motion pict 
were filmed for general display to the pu 
lic: Bob Fitzsimmons vs. Jim Corbett bout 
at Carson City, Nevada, 1897, ae 


First million-dollar gate: Jack Dempse y 
vs. Georges Carpentier at Boyle’s Th 
Acres, Jersey City, N. J., July 2a 
($1,789,238). ve 

First round-by-round fight ‘broade: 
Dempsey vs. Carpentier, 1921, J. An 
White announcer. ‘ 


First fight to draw over 100,000 pe 
Jack Dempsey vs. Gene Tunney at | 
delphia, 1926 (120,757), - 

First fight on television: Eric Boon 
Arthur Danahar, Harringay Arena, 
don, England, February 23, 1939, 


‘ 


Lt. Comdr. Benny Leonard, U.S -N 
James J. Walker 4 
Tony Zale 
Gus Lesnevich 
Ike Williams 
Ezazord Charles 


1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 


1934 : ac 30 Tommy Fark. Yanko Stadium: 


Jack Kracken, Chicago 1938 


11 Willie Davis, Chicago 
Bay Udell, Chicago Feb. 23 Nathan Mann, Madison Square Garden. . 


~ Apr. 1 Harry Thomas, Chicago 
Jack Kranz, Chicago y 8 
anh Se Chicago June 22 Max Schmeling, Yankee Stadium. . 
Alex Borchuk, Detroit 1939 


Adolph Wiater, Chicago ease 
ep sekie Chicago 8 Jan. 25 John Henry Lewis, Madison Sq. Garden.... 


\ 4 Apr. 17 Jack Roper, Los Angeles................ » KO 
ae ee Ais 2 June 28 Tony Galento, Yankee Stadium 
y puilcaR Sept. 20 Bob Pastor, Detroit 
Charley Massera, Chicago 


14 Lee Ramage, Chicago 


1935 Feb. Arturo Godoy, Madison Square Garden. . 
Patsy Perroni, Detroit Mar. Johnny Paychek, Madison Square Garden. 
: Hane Birkle, Pittsburgh June Arturo Godoy, Yankee Stadium 
Lee Ramage, Los Angeles Dec. Al McCoy, Boston 
_ Donald Barry, San Francisco 


ee Pee can, it Jan, Red Burman, Madison Square Garden..... KO — 


pas Feb. Gus Dorazio, Philadelphia 

Biff Benton, Dayton , 

“Roscoe Toles, Flint Mee Abe Simon, Detroit 
May Buddy Baer, Washington, D. C. 
June Billy Conn, Polo Grounds 
~ King Levinsky, Chicago Sept. Lou Nova, Polo Grounds 

Max Baer, Yankee Stadium 1942 

Paulino Uzcudun, Madison Square Garden.. KO fer Buddy Baer, Madison Square Garden...... } 


1936 Mar. Abe Simon, Madison Square Garden 
Charley Retzlaff, Chicago 1946 


Max Schmeling, Yankee Stadium c 
‘Jack Sharkey, Yankee Stadium June Billy Conn, Yankee Stadium.............. . KO. a ; 


2. Al Ettore, Philadelphia Sept. 18 Tami Mauriello, Yankee Stadium 


orge Brescia, Madison Square Garden... . 1947 


ee vereland Dec. 5 Joe Walcott, Madison Square Garden 


"Stanley Ketchel, Buffalo 1948 
Bob Pastor, Madison Square Garden June 25 Joe Walcott, Yankee Stadium 
atie Brown, Kansas City 
lames J. Braddock, Chicago 1950 
(Won heavyweight championship of the world) Sept. 27  Ezzard Charles, Yankee Stadium. : 


___RECAPITULATION—bouts, 62; knockouts, 51; won decisions, 9; knocked out by, 1; lost, 1. 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP FIGHTS IN 1950 
Loser Title at stake Where held Rounds 


Charley Riley Featherweight St. Louis 
Freddie Mills Light heavyweight. . London 
i .Ray Famechon Featherweight New York 
Terry Allen Honore Pratesi Flyweight 
.*Vic Toweel Manuel Ortiz Bantamweight Johannesburg 
Tiberio Mitri Middleweight New York 
‘i Terry Allen Flyweight 
x Ray Robinson . Charley Fusari Welterweight 
..Ezzard Charles Freddie Beshore Heavyweight 
Willie Pep Featherweight 
Laurent Dauthuille. ... Middleweight 
Joe Louis Heavyweight 
+ Gained undisputed possession of title. 


PROFESSIONAL WEIGHT Lire” * 4 


2 Ib. herman Nelson, Philadelphia 
: ey Mars, Cleveland * Flyweight 
my Rodgers, Baltimore Bantamweight 
ge Justice, Philadelphia Featherweight 
urner, Philadelphia Lightweight . 
Wes Echols, Atwater, Calif. Welterweight ............ 
b.—Eldridge Thompson, Washington, D. C. Middleweight ‘ 
ry eight—Norval Lee, Washington, D. C. Light heavyweight .. ee 
alae Heavyweight Clea eee eee nee ee een, 


HOCKEY, by birth and upbringing a 
id Canadian game, is an offshoot of field 
hockey. Some historians state that the first 
ice hockey game was played in Montreal 

December, 1879, between two teams 
composed almost exclusively of McGill 
_ University students, but others assert that 
_ Kingston, Ont., or Halifax, N. S., were 
scenes of earlier hockey games, In the 
_ Montreal game of 1879 there were fifteen 
_ players on a side and they used an assort- 
ment of crude sticks to Keep the puck in 
_motion, Early rules allowed nine men on 
_& side but the number was reduced to 
seven in 1886 and finally reduced to six, 
the standard of today. 

The first governing body of the sport 
was the Amateur Hockey Association of 
- Canada, organized in 1887. In the winter 
_ of 1894-95 a group of college students from 
_the United States visited Canada, saw 
“hockey played, became enthused over the 

game and introduced it as a winter sport 
when they returned home. This was the 


ice nocKRY. 


start of hockey in the United States. The — 
first professional league was the Interna- 
tional Hockey League that operated, 
strangely enough, not in Canada but in 
northern Michigan in 1904-06 and included 
as players such famous stars as Cyclone 
Taylor and Hod Stuart, later included in > 
the Hockey Hall of Fame. 

Until 1910, professionals and amateurs. se 
were allowed to play together on “mixed 
teams,” but this arrangement ended with | 
the formation of the first “big league,” thi 


replaced the National Hockey Association — 
in 1917. Boston, in 1924, was the first 
American city to join that circuit, The — 
Stanley Cup, top trophy of hockey, was 
competed for by “mixed teams” from 189 
to 1910, thereafter by professionals. 


at 


Professional Statistics CoM 
Source: Stan Saplin, Hockey Department, Madison Square Garden. 


STANLEY CUP WINNERS 
Emblematic of world professional championship, ; the 


1908—Montreal Wanderers 1923—Ottawa Senators 1937—Detroit Red Wings 
1909—Ottawa Senators 1924—Montreal Canadiens 1938-—Chicago Black Haw! 
1910—Montreal Wanderers 1925—Victoria Cougars 1939—Boston Bruins 
1911—Ottawa Senators 1926—Montreal Maroons 1940—N. Y. Rangers 
1912—Quebec Bulldogs 1927—Ottawa Senators 1941—Boston Bruins . 
1913—Quebec Bulldogs 1928—N. Y. Rangers 1942—Toronto Maple Leaf. 
1914—Toronto 1929—Boston Bruins 1943—Detroit Red Wing : 
1915—Vancouver Millionaires | 1930—Montreal Canadiens 1944—Montreal Canadiens 
1916—Montreal Canadiens 1931—Montreal Canadiens 1945—Toronto Maple Leafs — 

1917—Seattle Metropolitans 1932—Toronto Maple Leafs 1946—Montreal Canadiens 
1918—Toronto Arenas 1933—N. Y. Rangers 1947—Toronto Maple Leaf 
1919—Series unfinished 1934—Chicago Black Hawks 1948—Toronto Maple Le 
1920—Ottawa Senators 1935—Montreal Maroons 1949—Toronto Maple Le 
1921—Ottawa Senators 1936—Detroit Red Wings 1950—Detroit Red Wing 
1922—Toronto St. Patricks fs oy 


1894—Montreal A. A. A, 
-1895—Montreal Victorias 
- 1896—Winnipeg Victorias 
_18397—Montreal Victorias 
_1898—Montreal Victorias 
-1899—Montreal Victorias 
1900—Montreal Shamrocks 
—1901—Winnipeg Victorias 
-1902—Montreal A. A. A. 
-1903—Ottawa Silver Seven 
1904—Ottawa Silver Seven 
-1905—Ottawa Silver Seven 
-1906—Montreal Wanderers 
-1907—Kenora Thistles 
1907—Mont. Wanderers? 
* March. 
+ The Montreal Canadiens and Seattle, P.C.H.L. champions, had played five games at Seattle, Wash., 


wh 
Anfiuenza epidemic (which took the life of Joe Hall of the Canadiens) caused the Department of Health to sto} 
series. Each team won two games, with one contest ending in a tie, 4 


& NATIONAL LEAGUE 
: Stanley Cup Play-offs, 1950 


(Figures in parentheses Indicate number of victories) 


FINAL SEMIFINALS 


| Series C 


Detroit (4) vs. New York (3) 
‘April 11—Detroit 4, New York 1 
"April 13—New York 3, Detroit 1 
"April 15—Detroit 4, New York 0 
April 18—New York 4, Detroit 3+ 
ril 20—New York 2, Detroit 1¢ 
pril 22—Detroit 5, New York 4 
nril 23—Detroit 4, New York 3+ 
} ayed at, Toronto. t Overtime. 


Series A 


Detroit (4) vs. Toronto (3) 
March 28—Toronto 5, Detroit 0 
March 30—Detrolt 3, Toronto 1 
April 1—Toronto 2, Detroit 0 
April 4—Detroit 2, Toronto 1+ 
April 6—Toronto 2, Detroit 0 
April 8—Detroit 4, Toronto 0 
April 9—Detroit 1, Toronto OF 


Serles B i: 
New York (4) vs. Montreal (1) 
March 29—New York 3, Montr 
April 1—New York 3, Montreal 2 
April 2—New York 4, Montreal 1, 
April 4—Montreal 3, New York 2+. 
April 6—New York 3, Montreal 0 


#3 FINAL 1949-50 NAT. N. 
(Regular pagonael 


Detroit | Montreal | Toronto |New York} Boston | Chicago 


WLTIWLTEIWLEIWLeTtwonlweoe 


$2342 


8 4 2 


7 4 
9 4 


LEADING SCORERS IN NATIONAL LEAGUE 


Regular Season Stanley Cup Play-ofis 
Gms. Gls. As. Pts. PIM 
Pentti Lund, New York 
Jerry Couture, Detroit. . 
Don Raleigh, New York 
George Gee, Detroit... 
Sid Abel, Detroit wet 
Ted Lindsay, Detroit 
ou Bentley, Chicago Edgar Laprade, New York.... 
an Peirson, Boston.. mat Ed Slowinski, New York 
‘oO Prystai, Chicago. 
Guidolin, Chicago. 
rt Olmstead, Sbkcage:. 1949-50 ALL-STAR TEAMS 
mer Lach, Montreal. fs ( } 
Il Mosienko, Chicago. First Team 
Maloney, Boston 
mith, Toronto.. z J 
teay, Montreal. ‘ : i Reise, Detroit | 


Kelly, Detroit — 
Kennedy, Toro: 
Howe, Detroit 
Leswick, New 


1949-50 TROPHY WINNERS 


1948-49 Hart (most valuable player)—Chuck Rayner, New York 
476,603 417,409 Ross (leading scorer)—Ted Lindsay, Detroit ‘ 
474,478 491,494 

ORE ett ee LYPAUEY 326,204 Calder (outstanding rookie)—Jack Gelineau, ‘Boston: 


447,332 366,278 Vezina (leading goaltender)—-Bill Durnan, Montreal. 
442,372 402,153 


390,377 406,227 1950 WORLD TITLE TOURNAMENT. 
2,703,259* 2,409,765 Conducted by Ligue Internationale de Hockey : 


Glace (International Ice Hockey Federation) at LOM 
England. 


RWW WRANWMUG 


; Final Standing of the Teams - 
. L. All-Star Game Record 


Stars 4, Toronto 3 

Stars 3, Toronto 1 
-All-Stars 3, Toronto 1 

roit 7, All-Stars 1 


ADIAN CHAMPIONS, 1950 CONSOLATION ST 


fenior amateur)—Toronto Martboros mere ene 
Holland 
Gunior amateur)—Montreat Jr. Canadiens France 


4 
is 
3 
f 
ie] 
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HOCKEY’S HALL OF FAME 


Kingston, Ontario 

Eddie Gerard Howie Morenz 
Mike Grant Frank Nighbor 
Silas Griffis Frank Patrick 

E. C. (Newsy) Lalonde Lester Patrick 
Aurel Joliat Tom Phillips 

Joe Malone Harvey Pulford 
Frank MoGee George Richardson 


ME Ay LEAGUE | 

2al 1949-50 Standing of the Clubs 
(Regular season) 

EASTERN DIVISION 


29 9 73 226 208 
Se 4 33 3 71 268 267 
28 34 8 64 245 258 
24 36 10 58 196 250 
-» 21 39 10 52 229 310 
WESTERN DIVISION 
als 
WwW. L. T. Pts. For Agst. 
Cleveland Barons...... 45 15 10100 357 230 
_*Indianapolis Gaps.... 35 ll 81 267 231 
‘St. Louis Flyers........ 34 24 8 76 258 250 
‘Pittsburgh Hornets..’: 30 36 18 73 Fis 338 
‘Cincinnati Mohawks..; 19 37 14 52 185 257 
< * Won play-offs. 
Leading Scorers 
‘> (Regular season) 
su Gms. Gls. As. Pts. PIM 
‘Les Douglas, Cleveland...... 67 32 68 100 27 


Ab DeMarco, Buffalo... 
John Chad, Providence 
‘Pete Leswick, Cleveland. 


tee 64 
Cliff Simpson, St. Louis...... 56 31 52 83 


3. 
Jack Gordon, New Haven.... 70 23 60 83 32 
aa Champions 
-1941—Cleveland 1946—Buffalo 
1942—Indianapolis 1947—Hershey 
1943— Buffalo 1948—Cleveland 
1944—Buffalo 1949—Providence 


-1945—Cleveland 1950—Indianapolis 


oe PACIFIC COAST LEAGUE 


Final 1949-50 Standing of the Clubs 
(Regular season) 


a 


4 NORTHERN DIVISION 


* Goals 

; os ; WwW. L. T.Pts. For Agst 

EN stminster 

Riceyure ~oigis-anolacta nO 19 16 88 291 233 

‘Tacoma Rockets....... 27° 9 77 302 238 
ancouver Canucks.... 3 28 9 75 300 263 

Seattle Ironmen....... 27 11 75 212 237 
*ortiand Eagles........ 32 30 9% 73 237 229 

Victoria Cougars....... 22 42 6 50 218 307 

SOUTHERN DIVISION 

ad Goals 

é Sh W. L. T. Pts. For Asst. 

s F isco Sham-' 

irecks.. vagees ic: 35 22 42 72 388 233 

Los Angeles Monarchs. 

a Dis; o Skyhawks... 27 33 10 64 211 236 

Fresno Falcons........ 21 35 14 56 197 239 

fOakland Oaks........ _—_— —- — 78 109 

_ * Won play-offs. + Withdrew in mid-season. 

| ' Leading Scorers 

F (Regular season) 


_ UNITED STATES LEAGUE 
Final 1949-50 Standing of the Clubs 


(Regular season) : 


Goals 
. For Agst. a 


Kansas City Mohawks. 1 
St. Paul Saints...,..,. 29 30 1 69 253 289 
Tulsa Oilers......../): 25 33 12 62 276 302 
Louisville Blades......: 22 39 53 256 333. 
* Won play-offs. ] se 
Leading Scorers 


(Regular season) tee 
Gms. Gls. As. Pts. PIM 


Ray Powell, Kansas City..... 64 27 84111 11 2 ae 
rge Agar, Minneapolis.... 68 44 65 109 51 pm > 

Len Haldorsen, Tulsa......_. 9 38 61 99 25 

Gordon Fashoway, Kans. City 66 52 32 84 71 

Ed Bruneteau, Omaha..,...,. 69 43 40 83 16 

Billy Warwick, Minneapolis,. 70 35 46 81 47 


Champions 


1946—Kansas City 1948—Houston 
1947—Kansas City 1949-—St. Paul 
1950—Minneapolis 


Amateur Ice Hockey 


A. H. A. OF THE U. S. 
Senior Open Champions, 1950 
Eastern—Chatham (Ontario) Maroons 


Western—Spokane (Wash.) Flyers 
EASTERN LEAGUE 
W. L. T. Pet. For 

Toledo Buckeyes..... 26 13 12 .627 
*New York Rovers ... 17 -585 
Grand Rapids Rockets 26 21 14 54] 
Boston Olympics..... 16 20 453 
Milwaukee Clarks.... 19 24 8 .451 


Atlantic City Sea Gulls 14 31 2 319 193 
. re Won play-offs. Standing determined on percentage 


Leading Scorers 


Sarnia Sailors. ........ 5 11 3 
Detroit Auto Club..... 19 2S 
*Chatham Maroons.... 18 19 3 
Detroit Hettches....... 16 20 4 
Windsor Ryancretes... 10 25 5 


* Won play-offs. 
ATLANTIC LEAGUE 


W. L. 1. Pts. 
Springfield Flyers...... 11 5 
* ry PICS. «Si sute ccnin 5 ee tet 
New York Metropolitans 6 11 1 
New Haven Bears...... 5 12 4 


* Won play-ofis, 


*Manhattan Arrows... 25 4 7 


Sands Point Tigers.... 16 10 10 
Brooklyn Torpedoes.... 11 16 9 
Jamaica Hawks....... » 4&4 2 6 


* Won play-offs, 


ASKETDALL may be ‘unique in sports. ‘It 
; is one game concerning which it is 
safe to state when, where and how it origi- 
nated. In the winter of 1891-92, Dr. James 
Naismith, an instructor in the Y.M.C.A. 


Training College (now Springfield College) 


at Springfield, Mass., deliberately invented 
the game of basketball in order to provide 
indoor exercise and competition for the 
students between the closing of the foot- 
all season and the opening of the base- 
ball season. He affixed peach baskets over- 
head on the walls at opposite ends of the 
ymnasium and, with an association (soc- 
er) football, organized teams to play his 
ew game in which the purpose was to 
ss the ball into one basket and prevent, 
as far as possible, the opponents from toss- 
in the ball into the other basket. Fun- 


National Collegiate A. A. Champions 
1945—Oklahoma A & M 
1946—Oklahoma A & M 
1947—Holy Cross 
1948—Kentucky 
1949—Kentucky 
1950—C.C.N.Y. 


ments in equipment and many 
in the rules. 

Because Dr. Naismith had piehteeet a 
able players when he invented the g 
the first rule was: “There shall be ni 


upon the size of the available ‘court, but 
the five-player standard was adopted when 
the game spread over the country. United 
States soldiers introduced the game in 
Europe in World War I and, being take1 
up by foreign nations, it soon becam 
world-wide ‘sport. An odd point is t 
though it is still chiefly an indoor ga 

in the United States, in other countries i 
flourishes almost entirely outdoors. 


National Invitation Champions 


(Madison Square Garden Tourney) 


1938—Temple 1944—St. John's (B wel 

1939—Long Island U. 1945—DePaul 

1940—Colorado 1946——Kentucky - 

1941—Long Island U. 1947—Utah 

1942—West Virginia 1948—St. Louis 

1943—St. John’s (Bklyn.) 1949—San Francisco 
1950—C.C.N.Y. 


FINAL 1949-50 CONFERENCE STANDINGS 


Eastern League 


Michigan 
Minnesota 


theastern Conference—Kentucky 
mm. Wonterence—No. Carolina State 


t Conference—Beloit 
— Western Ontario 


Pacific Coast s 
SOUTHERN DIVISION NORTHERN DIVISI( 


Washington St..... 
Washington y 
Oregon State...... 8 


* Won conference title. 


Big Seven é 
Kansas State...... 4 Colorado... ...05 
Nebraska Missouri....... 
Kansas lowa. State........ 2 1 


Southwest 
4 


4 
5 
) 


6 


Minneapolis; Bob Davies, Rochester! 
Groza, Indianapolis; Max Zaslofsky 
cago. : 

SECOND TEAM—AI Cervi, Adolph Sc 
Syracuse; Ralph Beard, Indianap 
Frank Brian, Anderson; Fred an 
Wayne. 


Argentina beat the United State: 
Chervolets), 64-50 in the final of 
World Amateur Basketball nbn? 
Buenos Aires, 


> 


Final 1949-50 Standing of the Clubs 
; (Regular season) 
EASTERN DIVISION j 
Re Avg. pts, 
Won Lost Pet. per game 

*Syracuse Nationals..... 51 13 -797 = 84.8 

New York Knickerbockers 40 28 (588 80.7 

Washington Capitols.... 32 36 471 = =76.5 
Philadelphia Warriors... 26 42 .382 73.3 

Baltimore Bullets....... 25 43 .368 73.1 
‘Boston Celtics........... 22 46 (324 79.7 

¥ Won divisional play-offs. 
oe CENTRAL DIVISION 
-*Minneapolis Lakers.... 51 17 .750 84.3 
Rochester Royals.,.... +. 51°17 .750 82.4 

{¥ort Wayne Pistons.... 40 28 588 79,3 
Chicago Stags....., pe upe 40° +28 588 78.7 
St. Louis Bombers....... 26 42 .382 73.7 
_ * Won first-place play-off and divisional play-offs. 
_t Won third-place play-offs. 
| } WESTERN DIVISION 

Indianapolis Olympians. 39 25 .609 85.8 
*Anderson Duffy Packers 37 27 .578 87.3 
Tri-Cities Blackhawks... 29 35 1453 933.0 
Sheboygan Redskins 22 40 .355 82.4 
Waterloo Hawks.... 19 43 .306 79.4 
Denver Nuggets....,. be rt) Smet ry fee oy deep 


* Won divisional play-offs. 


i€ SEMIFINAL PLAY-OFF, 1950 


*April 5—Minneazpolis 75, Anderson 50. 
tApril 6—Minneapolis 90, Anderson 71. 


* At Minneapolis. tAt Anderson. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


Source: John J. O’Brien, President, American Basketball League. 


Final 1949-50 Standing of the Clubs 


; ° (Regular season) 

Ave. pts. 
Won Lost Pct. per game 
*Scranton Miners....... 27 11 711 = 73.76 
Bridgeport Aer-A-Sols... 22 13 -629 75.66 
Wilkes-Barre Baroms.... 21 17 .553 80.53 
N. Y. Harlem Yankees... 20 17 .541 79.38 
Paterson Crescents...... 17 18 .486 77.91 
Hartford Hurricanes..... 11 26 0)=— 6298) 79.59 
+Trenton Tigers......... 4 16 .200 8 80.00 
tSchenectady Packers... 0 4 .000 65.50 


_* Won title play-offs. 


t Suspended Feb. 1, 1950. 
¢ Suspended Nov. 23, 1949. 


1926—Cleveland Rosenblums 
1927—Brooklyn Original Celtics 
i928—Brooklyn Original Celtics 
1929—Cleveland Rosenblums 
1930—Cleveland Rosenblums 
1931—Brooklyn Visitations 
1932—No competition 
1933—No competition 
1934—Philadelphia Hebrews 


1938—Jersey Reds 


1942—Wilmington 


National A.A.U. Champions 

FOUR-WALL 
Singles—Ken Schneider, Chicago 
Doubles—Frank Coyle-Bill Baier, Chicago 
ie THREE-WALL 
Singles—Lloyd J. Leinweber, Chicago 
Doubles—Lloyd J. Leinweber-Stuart H. 
Makinney, Chicago 


Professional Basketball 
_ NATIONAL BASKETBALL ASSOCIATION 


Source; National Basketball Association. 


AMERICAN LEAGUE CHAMPIONS 


1935—Brooklyn Visitations 
1936—Philadelphia Hebrews 
1937—Philadelphia Hebrews 


1939—New York Jewels 
1940—Philadelphia Sphas 
1941—Philadelphia Sphas 
1943—Philadelphia Sphas 
—————————————————— EE 
HANDBALL, 1950 


CHAMPIONSHIP FINAL 


*April 8—Minneapolis 68 Syracuse 66. 
*April 9—Syracuse 91, Minneapolis 85. 
tApril 14—Minneapolis 91, Syracuse 77. 
tApril 16—Minneapolis 77, Syracuse 69. 
*April 20—Syracuse 83, Minneapolis 76. 
tApril 23—Minneapolis 110, Syracuse 95. 


* At Syracuse. t+ At St. Paul. tAt Minneapolis. 
Final Standing of the Clubs 
Won Lost 


Pet. 
Minneapolis Lakers............... 4 2. See 
Syracuse Nationals................ 2 4 


Leading Scorers 


(Regular season) 
Gms. Gis. Fis. 
George Mikan, pilnneepolis. +» 68 649 567 
Alex Groza, Indianapolis...... 64 521 454 
Frank Brian, Anderson,...,... 64 368 402 
Max Zaslofsky, Chicago,...... 68 397 321 
Ed Macauley, St. Louis....... 67 351 379 
Adolph Schayes, Syracuse..... 64 348 376 
Carl 67 373 285 
Ken Sailors, Denver., 57 329 329 
Jim Pollard, Minneapolis..... 66 394 185 
Fred Schaus, Fort Wayne. 68 351 270 
Joe Fulks, Philadelphia, .. 68 336 293 
Ralph Beard, Indianapolis 60 340 215 
Bob Davis, Rochester 64 317 261 
Jack Nichols, Wash.-Tri-C.... 67 310 259 
Ed Sadowski, Phila.-Balt.,.... 69 299 274 
Leading Scorers 
(Regular season) 
Gms. Gls. Fis, | 

E. Morgenthaler, Scranton..,.. 37 267 ‘ 
Hank De Zonie, New York... .. 286 78 
Bul Chanecka, Wilkes-Barre... 37 233 
Kuyler Ostrowski, Wilkes-Barre 38 223 
Rabbit Walthour, New York... 35 20 
George Kok, Bridgeport........ 35 201 
Dick Holub, Paterson...... oQn% 145 
John Bach, Hartford........... 7 164 
George Crowe, New York...... 35 190 
Irving Rothenberg, Paterson... 33 167 


1944—Wilmington Bombers 
1945—Philadelphia Sphas 
1946—Baltimore Bullets 
1947—Trenton Tigers 
1948—Wilkes-Barre Barons 
1949—Wilkes-Barre Barons 
1950—Scranton Miners 


ONE-WALL 
Singles—Vic Hershkowitz, Brooklyn 
Doubles—Artie Blank—Joe Schwartz, | 
lyn 
JUNIOR FOUR-WALL a 
Singles—Sol Newman, Buffalo, N.Y. 


Doubles—George DiRe-Jack Gordon, 
cago s 


1A 


Apes TENNIS is a comparatively modern 


modification of the ancient game of 
court tennis. Major Walter Clopton Wing- 
field thought that something like court 
tennis might be played outdoors on lawns 
and in December, 1873, at Nantclwyd, 
Wales, he introduced his new game under 
the name of Sphairistike at a lawn party. 
The game was a success and spread rapidly, 
‘but the name was a total failure and 
almost immediately disappeared when all 
the players and spectators began to refer 
to the new game as “lawn tennis.” In the 
early part of 1874 a young lady named 
‘Mary Ewing Outerbridge returned from 
Bermuda to New York, bringing with her 
e implements and necessary equipment 

; the new game that she had obtained 
from a British Army supply store in Ber- 
muda. Miss Outerbridge and friends played 
he first game of lawn tennis in the United 
States on the grounds of the Staten Island 


‘Cricket and Baseball Club in 


of 1874. ee 
For a few years the new g Ww 
along in haphazard fashion under v: 
rules. Tennis balls were of no standard 
size or texture. The nets were set at 
ent heights up to 5 feet on the side anc 
4 feet in the middle. Some courts were 
marked out in hour-glass shape, na 
in the middle and wide at both ends. ; 
about 1880 standard measurements for the 
court and standard equipment withi 
definite limits became the rule. In 1881 
the United States Lawn Tennis Associa- 
tion was formed and conducted the fir 
national championship at Newport, R. I. 
The international matches. for the Davis 
Cup began with a series between the 
British and United States players on the 
courts of the Longwood Cricket Club, 
Chestnut Hill, Mass., in 1900, with the 
home players winning. 


Lawn Tennis Statistics 


Source; The Official U.S.L.7'.A. Yearbook and Tennts Guide. 
DAVIS CUP CHALLENGE ROUND RESULTS 


jo matches in 1901, 1910, 1915-18, and 1940-45, 


Where played 


Chestnut Hill 
Brooklyn 
Chestnut Hill 
Wimbledon 
Wimbledon 
Wimbledon 
Wimbledon 
Melbourne 
Sydney 
Austr , Uni :.. Christchurch 
2 British Isles 3, Australasia 2 Melbourne 
United States 3, British Isles 2 Wimbledon 
ustralasia 3, United States 2 Forest Hills 
7 stralasia 4, British Isles 1 Sydney 
_ United States 5, Australasia 0 Auckland 
; ed States 5, Japan 0 Forest Hills 
ed’States 4, Australasia 1 Forest Hills 
United States 4, Australasia 1 Forest Hills 
United States 5, Australasia 0 Philadelphia 
ited States 5, France 0 Philadelphia 


4 British Isles 5, Belgium 0 
British Isles 5, United States 0 
British Isles 5, United States 0 


MEN 


Result 


United States 4, France 1 

France 3, United States 2 

France 4, United States 1 

France 3, United States 2 

France 4, United States 1 

France 3, Great Britain 2....... tpeaien 
France 3, United States 2 ite; 
Great Britain 3, France 2......... ois 
Great Britain 4, United States 1... 
Great Britain 5, United States 0........ 
Great Britain 3, Australia 2......... 
United States 4, Great Britain 1....... 
United States 3, Australia 2 ; 
Australia 3, United States 2 } 
United States 5, Australia 0..... saci 
United States 4, Australia l,.......... 


Year 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


WIGHTMAN CUP RECORD 
WOMEN 


Where played 


Forest Hilis 
Wimbledon 
Forest Hills 
Wimbledon 
Forest Hills 
Wimbledon 
Forest Hills 
Wimbledon 
Forest Hills 
Wimbledon 
Forest Hills 
Wimbledon 


ed States 7, England 0 

d 6, United States 1 

d 4, United States 3 

ed States 4, England 3 

ed States 5, England 2 
gland 4, United States 3 
oe States 4, England 3 


Jnited States 5, England 2 


Year Result 


1935 United States 4, England 3 

1936 United States 4, England 3 

1937 United States 6, England 1 

1938 United States 5, England 2 

1939 United States 5, England 2 

1940-45 No matches 

1946 United States 7, England 0 

1947 United States 7, England 0 

1948 United States 6, England 1........... 
1949 United States 7, England 0......... 
1950 United States 7, England 0,...... 


81 Richard D. Sears _ 
1882 Richard D. Sears 
883 Richard D. Sears 
1884 Richard D. Sears 
_ 1885 Richard D. Sears 
1886 Richard D. Sears 
1887 Richard D. Sears 
1888 Henry W. Slocum, Jr. 
_ 1889 Henry W. Slocum, Jr. 
1890 Oliver S. Campbell 
1891 Oliver S. Campbell 
1892 Oliver S. Campbell 
1893 Robert D. Wrenn 
1894 Robert D. Wrenn 
~ 1895 Fred H. Hovey 
1896 Robert D. Wrenn 
1897 Robert D. Wrenn 
1898 Malcolm D. Whitman 


st 


s 


ITED STATES CHAMPIONS 


-Men’s Singles 


1899 Malcolm D. Whitman 
1900 Malcolm D. Whitman 
1901 William A. Larned 

1902 William A. Larned 

1903 Hugh L. Doherty 

1904 Holcombe Ward 

1905 Beals C. Wright 

1906 William J. Clothier 

1907 William A. Larned 

1908 William A. Larned 

1909 William A. Larned 

1910 William A. Larned 

1911 William A. Larned 

1912 Maurice E. McLoughlin* 
1913 Maurice E. McLoughlin 
1914 R.N. Williams, 1! 

1915 William Johnston 


1917 R. Lindley Murrayt 
1918 R. Lindley Murray 
1919 William Johnston 
1920 William T. Tilden, I 
1921 William T. Tilden, II 
1922 William T. Tilden, I! 
1923 William T. Tilden, 11 
1924 William T. Tilden, i 
1925 William T. Tilden, 1 
1926 Jean Rene Lacoste 
1927 Jean Rene Lacoste 
1928 Henri Cochet 

1929 William T. Tilden, II 
1930 John H. Doeg 


1931 H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr. 
1932 H. Ellsworth Vines, Jr. 


1933 Fred J. Perry 


1934 Fred J. Perry 

1935 Wilmer L. Allison 
1936 Fred J. Perry 

1937 J. Donald Budge 
1938 J. Donald Budge 
1939 Robert L. Riggs 
1940 Donald McNeill 

1941 Robert L. Riggs ee 
1942 Frederick R. Schroeder, Jr. 
1943 Lt. (jg) Joseph R. Hunt 
1944 Sgi. Frank A. Parker — 
1945 Sgt. Frank A. Parker 
1946 John A. Kramer 
1947 John A. Kramer " 
1948 Richard Gonzales 1 
1949 Richard Gonzales r 
1950 Arthur Larsen 


“4881. 


C. M. Clark—F. W. Taylor 
_ 1882 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 
- 1883 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 
_ 1884 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 
1885 R. D. Sears—). S. Clark 
1886 -R. D, Sears—James Dwight 
1887 R. D. Sears—James Dwight 
1888 0. S. Campbell—V. G. Hall 
1889 H.W. Slocum, Jr.—H. A. Taylor 
1890 V. G. Hall—Clarence Hobart 
1891 0. S. Campbell—R. P. Huntington, Jr: 
1892 0. S. Campbell—R. P. Huntington, Jr. 


“1893 

1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1398 
1899 
1900 
_ 1901 

1902 


1903 


“1904 

1905 
1906 
1907 


1908 


1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 

1913 
1914 

1915 


4 


Clarence Hobart—F. H. Hovey 
Clarence Hobart—F. H, Hovey 
M. G. Chace—R. D. Wrenn 

C. B. Neel—S. R. Neel 

L. E. Ware—G. P. Sheldon, Jr. 
L. E. Ware—G. P. Sheldon, Jr. 
Holcombe Ward—D. F. Davis 
Holcombe Ward—D. F. Davis 
Holcombe Ward—D. F, Davis 


'R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 


R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 

Holcombe Ward—B. C. Wright 
Holcombe Ward—B. C. Wright 
Holcombe Ward—B, C. Wright 


‘H, H. Hackett—F, B. Alexander 


H. H. Hackett—F. B, Alexander 
H. H, Hackett—F, B. Alexander 
H. H. Hackett—F. B, Alexander 
R. D. Little—G. F. Touchard 

M. E. McLoughlin—T. C. Bundy 
M. E, McLoughlin—T. C. Bundy 
M. E. McLoughlin—T. C. Bundy 
William Johnston—C. J. Griffin 


1916 R. N. Williams, 1 
_” * Challenge round abandoned. t+ Patriotic tourney. 


Men’s Doubles 


1916 
1917 
1918 
1919 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
21929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


__* Patriotic tournament. + Challenge round abandoned. | 


William Johnston—C. J. Griffin 

F. B. Alexander—H. A, Throckmorton® 
W. T. Tilden, 11—Vincent Richards} 
N. E. Brookes—G L. Patterson 
William Johnston—C. J. Griffin 

W. T. Tilden, 11—Vincent Richards 
W. T. Tilden, 1l—Vincent Richards 
W. T. Tilden, 1I—B. 1. C. Norton 

H. 0. Kinsey—R, G. Kinsey 

Vincent Richards—R. N. Williams, II 
Vincent Richards—R. N. Williams, II 
W. T. Tilden, II—F. T. Hunter 

G. M. Lott, Jr.—J. F. Hennessey 

G. M. Lott, Jr.—J. H. Doeg 

G. M., Lott, Jr.—J. H. Doeg 

W. L. Allison—John Van Ryn 

H. E. Vines, Jr.—Keith Gledhill 

G. M. Lott, Jr.—L. R. Stoefen 

G. M. Lott, Jr.—L. R. Stoefen 

W. L. Allison—John Van Ryn 

J. D. Budge—C. G. Mako 

Baron G. von Cramm—Henner Henkel 
J. D. Budge—C. G. Mako 

A. K. Quist—J. E. Bromwich 

J. A. Kramer—F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 

J. A. Kramer—F, R. Schroeder, Jr. 

Lt. (jg) Gardnar Mulloy—W. F. Talbert 
J. A. Kramer—Cpl. F. A. Parker 

Lt. Don McNeill—a/c Robert Falkenburg 
Lt. Gardnar Mulloy—W., F. Talbert 
Gardnar Mulloy—W. F. Talbert 

J. A. Kramer—F. R. Schroeder, Jr. 
Gardnar Mulloy—W. F. Talbert 

John Bromwich—William Sidwell 
John Bromwich—Frank Sedgman 


kk 


ee eee 
Pro Tennis Champions, 1950 


WORLD INDOOR 


‘Singles—Richard Gonzales, Los Angeles 
Doubles—Don Budge-Richard Gonzales, Los Angeles 


UNITED STATES OUTDOOR 


ingles—Francisco Segura, Guayaquil, Ecuador 
oubles—Frank Kovacs, Oakland, Calif.-Welby Van Horn, 


French Champions, 1950 


Singles—Budge Patty, Los Angeles oe 


Women’s singles—Doris Hart, Jacksonville, 
‘Doubles—William Talbert, New York-Ton 


bert, Cincinnati 


Women’s doubles—Shirley Fry, Akron, Ohi 


Hart ’ 
Mixed doubles—Barbara Scofield, San Franz 

Enrique Morea, Argentina , 
Canadian 


Singles—Brendan Macken, Montreal __ 
Women’s singles—Doris Popple, Spokane 


1887 Ellen F. Hansell’ 
1888 Bertha L. Townsend 
1889 Bertha L. Townsend 
1890 Ellen €. Roosevelt 
~ 1891 Mabel E. Cahili 
892 Mabel E. Cahill 
893 Aline M. Terry 
1894 Helen R. Helwig 
1895 Juliette P. Atkinson 
1896 Elisabeth H. Moore 
897 Juliette P. Atkinson 
898 Juliette P. Atkinson 
1899 Marion Jones 
900 Myrtle McAteer 
1901 Elisabeth H. Moore 
(902 Marion Jones 


1903 Elisabeth H. Moore 
1904 May G. Sutton 
1905 Elisabeth 4. Moore 
1906 Helen Homans ~ 
1907 Evelyn Sears 


1908 Mrs. Maud Bargar-Wallach ~ 


1909 Hazel V. Hotchkiss 
1910 Hazel V. Hotchkiss 
1911 Hazel V. Hotchkiss 
1912 Mary K. Browne 
1913 Mary K. Browne 
1914 Mary K. Browne 
1915 Molla Bjurstedt 
1916 Molla Bjurstedt 
1917 Molla Bjurstedt* 
1918 Molla Bjurstedtt 


| 1919 Mrs. George W. Wightman 


; 


1920 Mrs. Franklin 1. Mallory 
1921 Mrs. Franklin I. Mallory 
1922 Mrs. Franklin {. Mallory 
1923 Helen N. Wills 

1924 Helen N, Wills 

1925 Helen N. Wills 

1926 Mrs. Franklin !. Mallory 
1927 Helen N. Wills 

1928 Helen N. Wills 

1929 Helen N. Wills 

1930 Betty Nuthall 

1931 Mrs. Helen W. Moody 
1932 Helen Jacobs 

1933 Helen Jacobs 

1934 Helen Jacobs 


1937 Anita Lizana — 
1938 Alice Marble — 
1939 Alice Marble 
1940 Alice Marble 
1941 Mrs. Sarah P. Co 
1942 Pauline M. Betz 
1943 Pauline M. Betz — 
1944 Pauline M. Betz 
1945 Mrs. Sarah P. Cooke — 
1946 Pauline M. Betz 
1947 A. Louise Brough — 
1948 Mrs. M. 0. du Pont 
1949 Mrs. M. 0. du Pont 
1950 Mrs. M. O. du Pont 


Louise Hammond won patriotic tourney. + Challenge round abandoned. 


Women’s Doubles 


Elfen C. Roosevelt—Grace W. Roosevelt 
Mabel E. Cahill—Mrs. W. F. Morgan 
‘Mabel E. Cahill—A. M. McKinley 

line M. Terry—Hattie Butler 


. Atkinson—Kathleen Atkinson 
ane W. Craven—Myrtle McAteer 
900 Edith Parker—Hallie Champlin 
1 J. P. Atkinson—Myrtle McAteer 
. P. Atkinson—Marlon Jones 
. Moore—Carrie B. Neely 
ay G. Sutton—Miriam Hall 
elen Homans—Carrie B. Neely 
Irs. L. S. Coe—Mis. D. S. Platt 
“Marie Weimer—Carrie B. Neely 
Evelyn Sears—Margaret Curtis 
azel V. Hotchkiss—Edith E. Rotch 
} azel V. Hotchkiss—Edith E. Rotch 
6 zel V. Hotchkiss—Eleanora Sears 
12 Dorothy Green—Mary K. Browne 
3 Mary K. Browne—Mrs. R. H. Williams 
Mary K. Browne—Mrs. R. H. Williams 
‘Mrs, G. W. Wightman—Eleanora Sears 
Molla Bjurstedt—Eleanora Sears 


_ Molla Bjurstedt—Eleanora Sears 

3 jon Zinderstein—Eleanor Goss 
n Zinderstein—Eleanor Goss 
n Zinderstein—Eleanor Goss 


1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


Mary K. Browne—Mrs. R. H. Williams 

Mrs. J. B. Jessup—Helen N. Wills 

Kathleen McKane—Mrs. B. C. Covell 

Mrs. G. W. Wightman—Helen N. Wiils 

Mary K. Browne—Helen N. Wills 

Elizabeth Ryan—Eleanor Goss 

Mrs. L. A. Godfree—Ermyntrude Harvey 

Mrs. G. W. Wightman—Helen N. Wills 

Mrs. Phoebe Watson—Mrs. L. R. C. Michell 
Betty Nuthall—Sarah Palfrey 

Betty Nuthall—Mrs, E. B. Whittingstall 

Helen Jacobs—Sarah Palfrey 

Betty Nuthall—Freda James 

1934 Helen Jacobs—Sarah Palfrey 

1935 Helen Jacobs—Mrs. S. P. Fabyan 

1936 Mrs. M. G. Van Ryn—Carolin Babcock 

1937. Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 

1938 Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 

1939 Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 

1940 Mrs. S. P. Fabyan—Alice Marble 

1941 Mrs. S. P, Cooke—Margaret Osborne 

1942 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne. 

1943 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 

1944 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 

1945 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 

1946 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne 

1947 A. Louise Brough—Margaret Osborne eee 
1948 A. Louise Brough—Mrs. Margaret 0. du Pont 
1949 A. Louise Brough—Mrs. Margaret 0. du Pont — . 
1950 A. Louise Brough—Mrs. Margaret O.du Pont — 


OTHER UNITED STATES TENNIS CHAMPIONS, 1950 


Singles 
. Gilbert Hall, New York 
erans’—Mrs. Richard A. Buck, Boston 
Hamilton Richardson, Baton Rouge, La. 
lohn Lesch, Los Angeles 
astic—Hamilton Richardson 
aureen Connolly, San Diego, Calif. 


5 Doubles 
irs. Margaret O. du Pont, Wilmington, 
eth McGregor, Australia 
‘ilmer Allison, Austin, Texas-J. Gil- 
terans’—Mrs. Hazel Hotchkiss Wight- 


Richard A. Buck, Boston 
‘Whitney Reed—Norm Peterson, Alameda, 


onald Pimley, San Leandro, Calif.John 


ai 


Doubles—Wi 


' Clay Courts : 
Singles—Herb Flam, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Women’s singles—Doris Hart, Jacksonville, Fla 
See ere Larsen, San Leandro, Callt.- 


am 
Wye mente doubles—Shirley Fry, Akron, Ohio—Doris 
a f 3 


Public Parks yo 


Singles—Clyde Hippenstiel, San Bernardino, Ca! if. 
Women’s singles—Mrs. Mary Arnold Prentiss, Sar 
Bernardino, Calif. a 

Doubles—Bob Curtis—Clayton Benham, Denve' 
Women’s doubles—Mrs. Lucille Davidson, | 
Hh heahiona Mo.-Mrs. Nora Prosser, Kansas C 
0. 


J Indoor Pe heed 
Singles—Donald McNeill, Bellerose, N. Y. 


Women’s singles—Nancy Chaffee, ‘Ventu 
am Talbert, New Yi 
MeNeill “ ba hy: 
Women’s doubles—Mrs. Richard A. B 
Nancy Chaffee , ms 
Mixed doubles—Budge Patty, Los Ange 


nifen t 


1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

W. Renshaw ~ 1897 

W. Renshaw 1898 

~ 1883 W. Renshaw 1899 
1884 W. Renshaw 1900 
1885 W. Renshaw 1901 
1886 W. Renshaw 1902 
1887 H. F. Lawford 1903 
1888 £. Renshaw 1904 
1889 W. Renshaw 1905 
1890 W. J. Hamilton 1906 
1891 W. Baddeley 1907 

_ 1892 W. Baddeley 1908 


* Challenge round abandoned. 


1879 L. R. Erskine—H. F. Lawford 
_ 1880 W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 
is 1881 W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 


isa? J.T. Hartley—R. T. Richardson 
1883 C. W. Grinstead—C, E. Welldon 
1884 W. Renshaw—E, Renshaw 

_1885 W. Renshaw—E, Renshaw 
1886 W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 
1887 P. Bowes-Lyon—H. W. W. Wilber- 
force 

W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 

W. Renshaw—E. Renshaw 

J. L. Pim—F. 0. Stoker 

W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 

H. S. Barlow—E. W. Lewis 

J. L. Pim—F. 0, Stoker 

W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 

W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 

W. Baddeley—H. Baddeley 

1397 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 

1898 R, F, Doherty—H. L. Doherty 

- * Challenge round abandoned, 


1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
- 1893 
1894 
1895 
--1896 


1884 M. Watson 1899 
1885 M. Watson 1900 
1886 Miss Bingley 1901 
1887 L. Dod 1902 
1888 L. Dod 1903 
1889 Mrs. Hillyard 1904 
1890 L. Rice 1905 
1891 L. Dod 1906 
1892 L. Dod 1907 
1893 L. Dod 1908 
1894 Mrs. Hillyard 1909 
1895 C. Cooper 1910 
1896 C. Cooper 1911 
1897 Mrs. Hillyard 1912 
1898 C. Cooper 1913 
1913 Mrs. McNair—Miss Boothby 


1914 Miss Ryan—A. M. Morton 
1915-18 No tcurnaments 

Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 
Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 
Mile, Lenglen—Miss Ryan 
Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 
Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 
Mrs. Wightman—H. Wills 

Mile. Lenglen—Miss Ryan 


Men’s Singles 


TISH LAWN TENNIS CHAMPIONS - 


J. Pin 1909 A. W. Gore 

J. Pin 1910 A. F. Wilding 
W. Baddeley 1911 A. F. Wilding 
H. S. Mahony 1912 A. F, Wilding 
R. F. Doherty 1913 A. F. Wilding 
R. F. Doherty 1914 N. E. Brookes 
R. F. Doherty 1919 G.L. Patterson 
R. F. Doherty 1920 W. T. Tilden, I! 
A. W. Gore 1921 W. T. Tilden, HH 
H. L. Doherty 1922 G. L. Patterson* 
H. L. Doherty 1923 W. M. Johnston 
H. L. Doherty 1924 J. Borotra 

H, L. Doherty 1925 R. Lacoste 

H. L. Doherty . 1926 J. Borotra 

N. E. Brookes 1927 H. Cochet 

A. W. Gore 1928 R. Lacoste 


Men’s Doubles 


1899 R, F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 
1900 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 
1901 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 
1902 S$. H. Smith—F. L. Riseley 
1903 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 
1904 R. F. Doherty—H. L. Doherty 
1905 R. F, Doherty—H. L. Doherty 
1906 S.H. Smith—F. L. Riseley 
1907 N. E, Brookes—A. F. Wilding 
1908 A. F. Wilding—M. J. G. Ritchie 
1909 A. W. Gore—H. R. Barrett 
1910 A. F. Wilding—M. J. G. Ritchie 
1911 M. Decugis—A. H. Gobert 
1912 H.R. Barrett—C. P. Dixon 
1913 H.R. Barrett—C. P. Dixon 
1914 N. E. Brookes—A. F, Wilding 
1919 R. V. Thomas—P. O’Hara Wood 
1920 R.N, Williams, 1I—C. S. Garland 
1921 R. Lycett—M. Woosnam 

1922 R. Lycett—J. 0. Anderson* 
1923 R, Lycett—L. A. Godfree 


Women’s Singles 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


Mrs. Hillyard 1914 Mrs. L. Chambers 
Mrs. Hillyard 1915-18 No tournaments 
Mrs. Sterry 1919 Mile. Lenglen 

M, E. Robb 1920 Mile. Lengien 
Miss Douglas 1921 Mile. Lenglen 
Miss Douglas 1922 Mile. Lenglen 

M. Sutton 1923 Mile. Lenglen 
Miss Douglas 1924 K. McKane 

M. Sutton 1925 Mile. Lenglen 
Mrs. Sterry 1926 Mrs. Godfree 

D. Boothby 1927 H. Wills 

Mrs. L. Chambers 1928 H. Wills 

Mrs. L. Chambers 1929 H. Wills 

Mrs. Larcombe 1930 Mrs. F. S. Moody 


Mrs, L. Chambers 


1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


ae 


Wend 
eee pte 


“0% 
0 
3 
< 

» 


Yvon Petra 
John A. Kramer — 
R. Falkenburg iy 
F. R. Schroeder, Jr. aq 
Budge Patty 


V. Richards—F. T, Hunter 
J. Borotra—R. Lacoste : 
H. Cochet—J. Brugnon +e . 
W. T. Tilden, H—F. T, Hunter rm 
H. Cochet—J. Brugnon 
W. Allison—J. Van an 
W. Allison—J. Van Ryn » 
G. M. Lott—J. Van Ryn 
J. Borotra—J. Bragnon 
J. Borotra—J. Brugnon 
G. M. Lott—L. R, Stoefen. 
J. H. Crawford—A. K. Quist 
R. D. Tuckey—G. P. Hughes © 
D. Budge—C. Gene Mako 
D. Budge—C. Gene Mako 
L. Riggs—E. T. Cooke 
Kramer—Tom Brown 
Kramer—R, Sedgman 
romwich—F, Sedgman ! 
Parker—R, Gonzales 
Bromwich—A. Quist 


C. 
J. 
J, 
R. 
JLA. 
J. AL 
J.B 
F. 
1 


1931 Fri. C. Aussen oa 
1932 Mrs. F. S. Mood 
1933 Mrs. F, S. Moo 

1934 y 
1935 Mrs. F, S$. Mood 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


D. E. Round 
Mrs, F. S. Moc 
A. Marble 
Pauline M, * 
Margaret Osbo ne 
A. Louise B t 


1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 


1932 
1933 
1334 


Women’s Doubles 


Miss Ryan—M. K. Browne 

Miss Ryan. Wills 

Mrs. H. Watson—P. Saunders 

Mrs. H. Watson—Mrs. Michell 

Miss Ryan—Mrs. F. S. Moody 

Mrs. Shepherd-Barron—Mrs. 
Mudford King 

Mile. D. Metaxa—Mle. J. Sigart 

Miss Ryan—Mme. Mathieu 

Miss Ryan—Mme., Mathieu 


1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1946 


1947 


1948 
1949 
1950 


K. E. Stammers—F. (ane 
K. E. Stammers—F. James" 
Mme, S$, Mathieu—A. | M. Yorke 
A. Marble—Mrs, S. P. Fabyan 
A. Marble—Mrs. S. P. | Fabyan 
A. L. Brough—M. Osborne — 
Doris Hart—Mrs, Pat Tod 

A. L, Brough—Mrs. M. 0, ¢ 
A. L. Brough—Mrs. M 
A. L. Brough—Mrs, M. 


Source: Allison Danzig, The New York Times. 


National Champions 


Richard D. Sears, Boston A. A. 
_. Fiske Warren, Boston A. A. 
1894-95 B. Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 
896 Lawrence M. Stockton, Boston A. A. 
97 George R. Fearing, Jr., Boston A. A. 
98-99 Lawrence M. Stockton, Boston A. A. 
00 Eustace H. Miles, England 
1901-04 Joshua Crane, Boston A. A. 
05 Charles E. Sands, R. and T. Club 
1906-17 Jay Gould, Philadelphia R. C. 
1918-19 No tournaments 
1920-25 Jay Gould, Philadelphia R. C. 
1926 C. Suydam Cutting, R. and T. Club 
George Huband, England, and Chicago R. C. 


1928-29 Hewitt Morgan, R. and T. Club 
1930 Lord Aberdare, England 

1931-32 William C. Wright, Philadelphia 
1933. James H. Van Alen, R. and T. Ciub 
1934-37 Ogden Phipps, R. and T. Club 
1938 | James H. Van Alen, R. and T. Club 
1939 Ogden Phipps, R. and T. Club 
1940 James H. Van Alen, R. and T. Club 
1941 Alastair B. Martin, R. and T. Club 
1942-45 No tournaments 

1946 Robert Grant, 111, R. and T. Club 
1947 E. M. Beals, Jr., Boston 

1948-49 Ogden Phipps, Roslyn, N. Y. 

1950 Alastair B. Martin, R. and T. Club 


RACQUETS 


Source: Allison Danzig, The New York Témes. 


National Champions 


; e- Spalding de Garmendia, N. Y. Racquet Court 


_ B. Spalding de Garmendia, R. and-T. Club 
S. Tooker, R. and T. Club, Boston A. A. 
4 B. Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 
8 J. S. Tooker, R. and T. Club, Boston A. A. 
1896-97 B. Spalding de Garmendia, R. and T. Club 
F. F.,Rolland, Canada 
oon: : Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., Boston A. A. 
~ Eustace H. Miles, England 
Quincy A, Shaw, Jr., Boston A. A. 
Clarence H. Mackay, R. and T. Club 
Payne Whitney, R. and T. Club 
George H. Brooke, Philadelphia R. C. 
Lawrence Waterbury, R. and T. Club 
3 Percy D. Haughton, R. and T. Club 
Reginald Fincke, R. and T. Club 
Quincy A. Shaw, Jr., Boston T. and R. Club 
H. F. McCormick, University Club, Chicago 
uincy A, Shaw, Jr., Boston T. and R. Club 


wrence Waterbury, R. and T. Club 
C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 


1916 S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1917 —C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1918-19 No tournaments 


1920-22 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 


1923. S. G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1924-25 C, C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1926 $.G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1927-28 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 

1929 —H. D. Sheldon, R. and T. Club 

1930  $.G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1931-33 C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1934 —_‘E. M. Edwards, Philadelphia R. C. 

1935 H.D. Sheldon, R. and 7. Club 

1936 . M. Edwards, Philadelphia R. C. 

1937-39 Robert Grant, {I1, R. and T. Club 

1940 Warren Ingersoll, I!!, Philadelphia R. C. 
1941 Robert Grant, Ill, R. and T. Club 

1942-45 No tournaments 

1946 —- Robert Grant, Ill, R. and T. Club 

1947. ‘J. Richards Leonard, R. and T. Club 
1948-50 Robert Grant, 11], R. and T. Club 


Tuxedo (N. Y.) Gold Racquet Winners 


—M. s. Barger, R. and T. Club 
7—C. H. Mackay, R. and T. Club 
. G. Douglas, R. and T. Club 
F. McCormick, Chicago Univ. Club 
. ©. Clark, R. and T. Club 
G. Douglas, R. and T. Club 
F. McCormick, Chicago Univ. Club’ 
Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
No tournaments 
. C, Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 


OTHER CHAMPIONS, 1950 
Court Tennis 


ierre Etchebaster, New York 
ur—Alastair B. (sik New York 


1929-30—C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1931 —S.G. Mortimer, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1932-33—C. C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1934 —J.R. Leonard, R. and T. Club 

1935 —H.B. Sheldon, R. and T. Ciub 

1936 —C.C. Pell, R. and T. Club and Tuxedo 
1937-39—R. Grant, tl, R. and T. Club 

1940 —J.R. Leonard, R. and T. Club 

1941 —R. Grant, IH, R. and T. Club 
1942-45—No tournaments 

1946-47—R. Grant, Ill, R. and T. Club 

1948. —J. R. Leonard, R. and T. Club 
1949-50—R. Grant, Jil, R. and T. Club 


Racquets a 
National doubles—Robert Grant, II and Clarence ¢ Pet Jg 
New York 
Pell Cup—Robert Grant, 11] 
Canadian singles—Robert Grant, IIT 


Canadian doubles—Kenneth a= London, 
Clarence C, Pell, Jr. 


¥ + 


Ry John A. Miske A Ghetbrock G. C. 

--. W.L. Freeland, Germantown C. 0. 
«see. Joan A. Miskey, Overbrook G. C. 

F. S. White, Germantown C. ¢. 

-+--. Constantine Hutchins, Boston A. A. 
+s++eees. Mortimer L. Newhall, Germantown C. C. 
Constantine Hutchins, Boston T. and R. Club 
Stanley W. Pearson, Germantown CG. C. 
No tournaments 

. Charles C. Peabody, Union 8. C., Boston 
Stanley W. Pearson, Philadelphia R. C. 


He eeeee 


Sa AR Gerald Robarts, Bath Club, London 
es W. Palmer Dixon, Harvard University 
926.......... W. Palmer Dixon, R. and T. Club, N. Y. 
27. Biarecvate ais Myles P. Baker, Boston A. A. 
ot Sees Herbert N. Rawlins, Jr., R. and T. Club, N. Y.° 
SOASGaas J. Lawrence Pool, Harvard Club, New York 


Result Where played 
UHSe LE Canada avs aos). once Boston 
WSs, 9 Canada Sons. .c sock es Toronto 
U.S. 7%, England 6, Canada 1%4.. Philadelphia 
WSO; Gandda’ Sis once 2. s: Montreal 
UES: 13, ana a Anca s Sees New York 
England 14, U. S. 1614, Canada 
LES SGU n So teee ere ESR Toronto 
U.S. 14, Canada Scat St rent ae Buffalo 
Canada SUS. 4s eto. se Hamilton 
Uisare Canada ts 8 oe. nt Baltimore 
Canada COE Gr chi renes Quebec 
UeSuo Ganeba 0.) cccerlc. es Hartford | 
pe GanadarliUrs: 4.2.24 yo Toronto 
SSA UNG GW USET EE Ip eae a Cedarhurst, N. Y. 
U.S, i, Canada 4. eos. es... Montreal 


OTHER CHAMPIONS, 1950 


fe -Noel Cup (women)—England 

wles Invitation—G. Dieh] Mateer, Jr., Haverford College 
ckett Ud daubles—Hunter H. Lott, Jr.-G. Diehl Mateer, 
Age National 

ubles—Hunter H. Lott, Jr.-G. Dieh! Mateer, Jr. 
ercollegiate—Ted Hands, Yale 

fessional—Edward Reid, Hartford, Conn. 

lerans’—George Waring, Boston 


a eS) SQUASH TENNIS 
8 National Champions . 
OM Winner and Club Year Winner and Club 
..» Alfred Stillman, Harvard 19263. Socae +. Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard — 
eseseeeee George Whitney, Harvard 1927=29 5. Jon - Rowland B. Haines, Columbia’ 
.«- Alfred Stillman, Harvard 1930-87.5..00..<% Harry F. Wolf, New York A. 6. 
+s«+» Eric S. Winston, Harvard Use ciaicesasrces Harry F. Wolf, Montclair 
«+++ Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 1939-40....... Harry F. Wolf, New York A. C. 


«+» John W. Appel, Jr., Harvard 

.«. Auguste J. Cordier, Yale 

-.+ Fillmore Van S. Hyde, Harvard 

Thomas R. Coward, Yale 

R. Earl Fink, Crescent 

Fillmore Van S, Hyde, Harvard 
William Rand, Jr., Harvard 


‘National Singles Sees ut 


Lapham International Trophy Record 


USO uke tess Herbert N. Ravillis TEER: and T. Club, 
dL RLU ahaa als J. Lawrence Poo!, Harvard Club, New 7 ke 
1987 nese oe Beekman Pool, Harvard University 

[ERE Persea Beekman Pool, Harvard Club, New York 
IS04e ae casa Neil J. Sullivan, Germantown C..6, 

1 CR sensor Aart Donald Strachan, PhiladsiphiaC.C. 
USL OS aa Sate Germain G. Glidden, Harvard University 
TOS 738 eso as Germain G. Glidden, Harvard Club, New 
IE ae Donaid Strachan, Merion C. C. : 
NTA Ee eerie A. Willing Patterson, Philadelphia R. C. 
1941-42....... Charles W. Brinton, Princeton Universi: 
1943455. sas No tournaments 

1946-47 ....... Charles W. Brinton, Philadelphia 

pe Ee seaescad Stanley W. Pearson, Jr., Philadelphia = 
1O4OE Sexe as Hunter H. Lot, Jr., Merion C.C. 

1950 Rsaia ses Edward Hahn, Detroit 


Year Result Where played 
1936.82.05 S310 Canadalen aa eee Detroit 

1937 Canadai8) UNS. 7202s eases Montreal _ 
1938 UFS213)-Canada 2)-:at eek eee Boston 
1939. Canada: 11) (USS. Ai ae Toronto 
1940 Canada-10US>5; ae nee eee Hartford — 
1941 Us S$. 8Canada7in one seeeeee Toronto 
1942-U5S213;Canada2aatsacee eee Rochester, N 
1943 Canada: 7, US Ss 50a eases Montreal — 
1944 UsS212; Canada-3staee ees New York 
1945\~ -Canada:12)/USS53.4, eon eee Toronto 
1946;0 UP S313 Canada: 2) seinen Boston 
1947 Canada 9/UL S26 7.0, Hamilton 
1948 «U.S. 15, Canada 5......3....... Hartford 
1949" Canadai7\UNSS 3). ce eee - Quebec © 
1950 U.S. 7, Canadai6s.. sees ence on 


Men’s team—Boston 
Women’s singles—Elizabeth Howe, New Haven, Conn. 
Women’s doubles—Mrs. William Rawls-Jane eit 
delphia 
Women veterans'—Mrs. Ellwood J. Beatty, Jr., 
t 
Canadian 
Singles—Edward Hahn, Detroit 


Pe eee «sss» Joseph J. Lordi, New York A. Et 


1942-45....... No tournaments 

1946 Nes + Frank R. Hanson, Columbia 
WT Ny el « Frederick B. Ryan, Jr., Yale 
1948-49....... H. Robert Reeve, Bayside 
1950) ats «++ H. Robert Reeve, Nassau C. oh 


TABLE TENNIS 
Bits World Champions 
Year — Men's singles Men’s doubles Year Women’s singles 
1927-28 R. Jacobi, Hungary Jacobi-Pecsl, Hungary _ 1927-31 M. Mednyansky, Hungary 
_ 1928-29 M, Mechlovits, Hungary Liebster-Thum, Austria 1932 A, Sipos, Hungary 
1929-30 Fred Perry, England Barna-Szabados, Hungary 1933. A. Si Han 
1930-31 Viktor Barna, Hungary  Barna-Szabados, Hungary cee Saneeey eoe 
1931-32 Miklos Szabados Barna-Szabados, Hungary 1834. Marie Kettnerova, Czechoslovakia 
1932: ane poy ‘ a eet are 1935 Marie Kettnerova, Czechoslovakia 
— iktor Barna, Hungary arna-Szabados, Hungary S . 
$ _ 1933-34 Viktor Barna, Hungary  Barna-Glancz, Hungary Iss RuthiHughos Aarons, Untad: States 
1934-35 Viktor Barna, Hungary Barna-Szabados, Hungary 1987 ~—- No tournament 
1935-36 Viktor Barna, Hungary Barna-Szabados, Hungary 1938 Trudi Pritzi, Austria 
1936-37 Standa Kolar, Blattner-McClure, United 4939 + Vasha Depetrisova, Czechoslovakia 
Czechoslovakia States 1947 Giselle Farkas. # . 
1937-38 Richard Bergmann, Blattner-McClure, United SHE areas aan aly 
Austria States 1948 Giselle Farkas, Hungary 
38-39 Bohumil Vana, McClure-Schiff, United 1949 Giselle Farkas, Hungary 
Czechoslovakia States F 
39-40 Richard Bergmann, Bergmann, Austria-Barna, 19S oy Angelica. Basra Rumen 
ee Austria Hungary j 
1947-48 Verhuslav Vana, Vana-Siar, Czechoslovakia i & 
: Crochoslovakia Other World Champions, 1950 
8-49 Richard Bergmann, Vana-Steipek, Women’s doubles—Dora Beregi, England-Helen Elliot, Sco - 
eae Czechoslovakia land ¥ 


Tokar-Andreadis, Mixed doubles~Ferenc Sido-Giselle Erkan Hungary 


‘ ki 
rn ae Men’s team (Swaythling Cup)—Czechoslovakia 


: ieugland Women’s team (Corbillon Cup}—Rumania . 


United States Champions 
MEN’S SINGLES MEN’S DOUBLES 


_ Marcus Schusshelm, New York 1932 James M. Jacobson-George T. Bacon, Jr., New Roc 
Coleman Clark, Chicago* N.Y. 
Marcus Schussheim, New York® 1933 Paul Pearson-Edwin Lewis, Chicago* 
James M. Jacobson, New Rochelle, N. Y.° Ralph Langsam-Lloyd Waterson, New York? 
Sidney Heitner, New York* 1934 Samuel Peabigtte re at a 
are! : * Sol Schiff, N. Y.-Manny Moskowitz, Rutherford, 
; ence = ag ; 1935 A. Berenbaum, N. Y.-Edward Silverglade, Trenton, 
t 1936 James McClure, Indianapolis;Robert Blattner, 


135 A. Berenbaum, New York Loulst 
6 Viktor Barna, Hungaryt 
Sol Schiff, New Yorkt New Yorkt 
¥ } 1937 Laszlo Bellak, Hungary-Standa Kolar, Cesehasienal 
Laszlo Bellak, Hungary : 1938 Sol Schiff, New York-James McClure, Indianapo 


_ James i Indianapolis 1939 Laszlo Bellak-Tibor Hazi, Hungary 


1840 Sol Schiff, New York-James McClure, Indianapolis 4 
1941 Edward Pinner-Cy Sussman, New York ae 
oot eee New York 1942 Edward Pinner-Cy Sussman, New York — 
_ William Holzrichter, Chicago ' 1943 Laszlo Bellak, New York- Tibor Hazi, Philadelphia ~ 
4 John Somael, New York 1944 William Holzrichter, Chicago-Laszlo Bellak, N. Y. 
_ Richard Miles, New York 1945 John Somael, New York-Max Hersh, Detroit 
Richard Miles, New York ~~ 1946 Edward Pinner-Cy Sussman, New York c 
i 1947 Douglas Cartland-Arnold Fetbrod, New York bs 
1948 Tibor Hazi, Washington-John Somael, New York 
9 Richard Miles, New York 1949 Martin Reisman-Sol Schiff, New York a 
- Jofin Leach, England 1950 John Leach-Jack Carrington, England 


hampions. At the time there were two natfonal associations, each with its own champion: at Open cham) on 


; ‘ Closed championships, 
WOMEN’S SINGLES 


3 sie Purves, Des Plaines, I11.* 1941 Sally Green, Indianapolls 
t _ Mrs, Fan Pockrose, New York* 1942 Sally Green, Indianapolis 
Ruth Hughes Aarons, Stamford, Conn.* 1943 Sally Green, Indianapolis 
ris Little, Maplewood, N. J.* 1944 Sally Green, Indianapolis 
Ruth Hughes Aarons, Stamford, Conn. 1945 Davida Hawthorn, New York 
Ruth Hughes Aarons, Stamford, Conn.t 1946 Bernice Charney, New York 
Ruth Hughes Aarons, Stamford, Conn.t : 1947 Leah Thall, Columbus, Ohio — 
38 Emily Fuller, New York 1948 Peggy McLean, Hollis, N. Y, 
Emily Fuller, New York 1949 Mrs. Leah Thall Neuberger, New York 
a Sally 3 Sreen, Indianapolis 1950 Mrs. Reba K. Monness, New York — 


; o-champions. At the time there were two national associations, each with its own champion. — 
| Closed ae eg ‘ ay He 


& . land—historians believe it did—but cer- 


mous for it. In fact, in 1457 the Scottish 
rliament, disturbed because football and 


‘soldierly exercise of archery, passed an or- 
fetmance that “futeball and golf be utterly 
| ryit doun and nocht usit”. James I and 
Charles I of the royal line of Stuarts were 
a enthusiasts, whereby the game came 
to be known as “the royal and ancient 
game of golf”. ; 
S The golf balls used in the early games 
vere leather covered and stuffed with 
feathers. Clubs of all kinds were fashioned 
by hand to suit individual players. The 
great step in spreading the game came 
with the change from the feather ball to 
the gutta-percha ball about 1850, and in 
18 860 formal competition began with the 
establishment of an annual tournament 
for the British open championship, There 
are records of “golf clubs” in the United 


Winner 


Score Where played 
Horace Rawlins......... 173 Newport 
James Foulis........... 152. Shinnecock Hills 
HOGEIOVG: airs cos.cceee 162. Chicago 
Ut CORT CC Rane 328 = Myopia 
Willie Smith............ 315 Baltimore 
Harry Vardon........... 313 Chicago 
Willie Anderson (a)...... 331 Myopia 
L. Auchterionie......... 307 ~—- Garden City 
Willie Anderson (a)...... 307 Baltusrol 
Willie Anderson......... 303 = Glen View 
Willie Anderson......... 314 Myopia 
yAlex Smith.....5....0.. 295 Onwentsia 
IOX ROSS ac tteiseicic mae 302 —~ Philadelphia 
Fred McLeod (a)........ 322 Myopia 
09 George Sargent........ . 290 Englewood 
10 = Alex Smith (a).......... 298 Philadelphia 
11 = -J. J. McDermott (a)...... 307 —- Chicago 
S J.J. McDermott......... 294 Buffalo 
13 Francis Ouimet (ab).. 304 Brookline 
14 Walter Hagen........... 290 = Midlothian. 
15 Jerome D. Travers @).: 297 _Baltusrol 
6 — Charles Evans, Jr.(b).... 286 | Minikahda 
7-18 No tournamentst 
Walter Hagen (a),....... 301 Brae Burn 
Edward Ray............ 295 — Inverness 
oe James M. Barnes........ 289 Columbia 
B Play-ott. 0) Amateur. 
es an O 


MAY BE that golf ona in Hol- 


if had lured young Scots from the more. 


Golf Statistics 


Source: United States Golf Association. 


UNITED STATES OPEN CHAMPIONS 


and some friends laid out six holes on 
Reid lawn in Yonkers, N. Y., in 1888 and 
played there with the golf balls and clubs 
brought over from Scotland by Robert 
ee This proup then formed the 8 


was established in this country. y 

However, it remained a rather sedate a anc 
almost aristocratic pastime until a 20-year 
old ex-caddy, Francis Ouimet of Bost 
defeated two great British professionals, 
Harry Vardon and Ted Ray, in the United 
States Open championship at Brookli 
Mass., in 1913. This feat put the game an 
Francis Ouimet on the front pages of th 
newspapers and stirred a wave of enthu 
siasm for the sport. 'The greatest feat 
far in golf history was that of Robert: Tyre 
Jones, Jr. of Atlanta, Ga., in winning the 
British Open, the British Amateur, 
U. S. Open and the VU. S. Amateur t 
in one year, 1930, 


Year Winner Score 
1922 Gene Sarazen........... 288 
1923. R. T. Jones, Jr.(a,6)..... 290 eee 
1924 Cyril Walker............ 297 Oakland ils 
1925. W. Macfarlane (a)....... 291 Worcester 
1926 RK. T. Jones, Jr.(a,b)..... 293 Scioto 
1927. Tommy Armour (a)...... 301 Oakmont | 
1928 Johnny Farrell (a)....... 294 
1929 —-R. T. Jones, Jr.(a,b)..... 294 
1930 RT. Jones, Jr.(b)....... 287 
1931 Billy Burke (a).......... 292 
1932 Gene Sarazen........... 286 
1933 John Goodman (b)....... 287 
19342 Olin:Dittra-5c hen eee 293 
1935.5. :Sam sParks-citecesn cn oe 299 
1936 Tony Manero........... 282 
1937. Ralph Guldahl.......... 281 
1938 Ralph Guldahl......... . 284 
1939 Byron Nelson (a)........ 284 
1940 W. Lawson Little, Jr.(a).. 
1941 Craig Wood............ 


1942-45 No tournamentst 


1946 — Lloyd Mangrum (a)... 

1947 Lew Worsham (a)....... ) 
1948 Ben Hogan......... mer. i _- 
1949 Cary Middlecoff........ Medinah 
1950 Ben Hogan (a)........0. Merlon y 


* In 1898 competition was extended to 72 holes. t+ In Bat! Jook 
Patriotic Tournament for the benefit of the American Red 
t In 1942, Ben phe os with a 271, won a Bale pecan National Open Tournament} 
elief Soci 


Winner Where played Year 

Charles B. Macdonald....... Newport 1922 

H.JSo Whigham; So. sc <. *, Shinnecock Hills 1923 

HodsWhigham ose Chicago 1924 

Findlay S. Douglas.......... Morris County 1925 

H. M. Harriman............ Onwentsia 1926 

Walter J. Travis............ Garden City 1927 

Walter J. Travis............ Atlantic City 1928 

Louis N. James............, Glen View 1929 

eeWalter Ja Uraviss.. ..% css 2 Nassau 1930 

H. Chandler Egan........... Baltusrol 1931 

H. Chandler Egan........... Chicago . 1932 

Eben M, Byers,............ Englewood 1933 

Jerome D. Travers.......... Euclid 1934 

Jerome D. Travers.......... Garden City 1935 

Robert A, Gardner.......... Chicago 1936 

} WG) Fownes, Ipc. ccss00c% Brookline 1937 

ieeHavOrd tis HINO... 0.4 5: Apawamis 1938 

Jerome D. Travers... ... Chicago 1939 

Jerome D, Travers... ... Garden City 1940 

Francis Quimet............. Ekwanok 1941 

Robert A. Gardner.......... Detroit 1946 

Charles Evans, Jr........... Merion 1947 

SS DANGE GMs -sscg/uickec ose + Oakmont 1948 

CRAMESTEVANS Silo aces nics susie s Engineers’ 1949 

Jesse P. Guilford........... St. Louis 1950 
UNITED STATES WOMEN 

(Amateur) 

Winner Where played Year 

Mrs. C. S. Brown........... Meadow Brook 1922 

BeatrixsHovtsccse sacs. «c Mortls County 1923 

Ee Beatrix Hoytee ices sce oe Essex (Mass.) 1924 

8 Boatnixinoytenais rc. cma s:0c Ardsley 1925 

— Ruth Underhill. ............ Philadelphia 1926 

_ Frances C. Griscom......... Shinnecock Hills 1927 

Genevieve Hecker.......... Baltusrol 1928 

enevieve Hecker.......... Brookline 1929 

Bessie Anthony............ Chicago 1930 

BeGeMie Bishopeijess'. os ccs cs. Merion 1931 

_ Pauline Mackay............ Morris County 1932 

fata Ss: Curtis haart Brae Burn 1933 

Margaret Curtis,........... Midlothian 1934 

SoCntate pane Chevy Chase 1935 

MSA AReE SATE Merion 1936 

hee eke eae Homewood 1937 

EA aoe A Baltusrol 1938 

MeN oiss Essex (Mass.) 1939 

BeOS Wilmington 1940 

es eee Nassau 1941 

ARR Onwentsia 1946 

Belmont Springs 1947 

ds Alexa esting 24 ER Ses ... Shawnee 1948 

BeECAIOKa SUMING 0.05.23. 0. Mayfield 1949 

i Marion JETT OSs neler Hollywood (N. J.) 1950 


Winner Where played Year 
Edmund Rael otk 2... cx, Toledo, Ohio 1935 
Richard J. Walsh........... Washington, D. C. 1936 
Joseph Coble.............. Dayton, Ohio 1937 
Ri J. McAuliffe......002 0.5. Garden City, N. Y. 1938 
Lester Bolstad.,........... Buffalo, N. Y, 1939 

é C, F, Kauffmann............ Cleveland, Ohio 1940 
- C, F. Kauffmann............ Philadelphia, Pa 1941 
C.F, Kauffmann........... ~ St, Louis, Mo. 1946 
Robert E. Wingate....... ..» Jacksonville, Fla, 1947 
Charles Ferrera............ St. Paul, Minn. 1948 
PaMilletaiing aes... ,.... Louisville, Ky. 1949 
harles Ferrera..,......+-5 Portland, Oreg. 1950 


wid A. Mitchell........... Pittsburgh, Pa, 


UNITED STATES AMATEUR CHAMPIONS 


United States Public Links Champions 


Winner Where playe: 
Jess W. Sweetser.......... Brookline 
Max R. Marston............ Flossmoor 
RuFedonesedty.< tances: Merion 
Ra Tc Jonesa Ura. jaccisaeate as Oakmont 
George Von Elm............ Baltusrol 
ReTsones, We shah cake oe Minikahda 
Ritd; Jones Is aie.cisnatesras Brae Burn 
H.R. Johnston......,... ... Del Monte 
R.V,JOn@S 2 Iitsncracnictenncs Merion 
Francis Ouimet............. Beverly 
C. R. Somerville,........... Baltimore : 
Goto Duala it retraite Kenwood as 
W. Lawson Little, Jr......... Brookline am 
W. Lawson Little, Jr........ Cleveland x 
John W, Fischer,........... Garden City g 
John Goodman............. Alderwood 
Willie Turnesa............. Oakmont 
Marvin H. Ward............ North Shore 
R, D. Chapman............. Winged Foot 
Marvin H. Ward..........,. Omaha 
Ted: Bishop. 2ar sn ckieceer Baltusrol 
Robert Riegel. ............. Del Monte 
Willie Turnesa..,.,..... ... Memphis 
Charles Coe. oc5 0. epee vanes Oak Hill 
Sam: Urzetta... 22st aeatocets Minneapolis 
CHAMPIONS 

Winner Where flayed: 
Glenna Collett.............. Greenbrier yf 
Edith Cummings............ Westchester-Biltmo 
Mrs: D.C, Hurd. ;.......... Rhode Island =~ 
Glenna Collett.............. St. Louis 
Mrs. G. H. Stetson.......... Merion Pi 
Mrs.M. Bi Horn saseccmcee Cherry Valley f 
Glenna Collett.............. Hot Springs (Va.) 
Glenna Collett.............. Oakland Hills ’ 
Glenna Collett.............. Los Angeles 
SELCTUREE Chanybopne abate c Buffalo 
Virginia Van Wie,,......... Salem 
Virginia Van Wie........... Exmoor. 
Virginia Van Wie........... Whitemarsh Valle 
Mrs BSH: Vara: Jiccccceect Interlachen 
PametaiBarton® 7.4... o0 cue Canoe Brook 
Mrs. J. A. Page, Jr.......... Memphis _ 
Patty Berg. 02 sean Westmoreland — 
Betty Jameson,............ Wee Burn ~ 
Betty Jameson, ............ Del Monte . 
Mrs. Frank Newell.......... Brookline 
Mrs. M, D. Zaharias......... Tulsa ue 
LOUISGCSUG ese racers denne rs Franklin Hills 
Grace enczyRee jac asec ns Pebble Beach - 
Ms! DG. Partetiecn aces tes Merion ~ 
Beverly Hanson............ East Lake 


Winner 
Frank Strafach............, Indianapolis, Ind. ‘ 
B. Patrick Abbott...... +++. Farmingdale, N.Y. 
Bruce N. McCormick........ San Francisco, 
Al Ladeh cess cme see» Cleveland, Ohio 
Andrew Szwedko.... piety: Md. 
Robert C. Clark........... een 
William M. Welch...... SAK 
Smiley Quick,............. ve 
Wilfred Crossley......... aie + Moe 
Michael R. Ferentz...... Cire i 
Kon Towns; . sensrepesiceen 


' Winner “Where played 


ur The oe cae Gotters’ Association of America. 


: Year Winner Where played 
Jim Barnes..:......., Siwanoy, N. Y. 1934 Paul Runyan.......... Park Club, Buffalo 
17-18 No tournaments ; 1935 Johnny Revolta........ Twin Hills, Okla. 
Jim Barnes. .......... Engineers, L. 1. 1936 Denny Shute.......... Pinehurst, N.C. 
Jock Hutchison........ Flossmoor, ‘Ill. 1937 Denny Shute.......... Pittsburgh, Pa. 
~ Walter Hagen......... Inwood, L. 1. 1938 Paul Runyan.......... Shawnee-on- Delaware, Pa 
Gene Sarazen......... Oakmont, Pa, 1939 Henry Picard.......... Pomonok, L. f.. 
Gene Sarazen......... Pelham, N. Y. 1940 Byron Nelson......... Hershey, Pa. 
Walter Hagen......... French Lick, Ind. 1941 ‘Victor Ghezzi.......... Denver, Colo. 
Walter Hagen......... Olympia Fields, II. 1942 Sam Snead........... Atlantic City, N. J. 
Walter Hagen...0..... Salisbury, L. 1. 1943 No tournament 
Walter Hagen......... Dallas, Texas 1944 = Bob Hamilton......... Spokane, Wash. 
Leo Diege!l............ Baltimore, Md. 1945 Byron Nelson,........ Dayton, Ohio 
Leo Diegel............ Hillcrest, Calif. 1946 Ben Hogans. 2... Portland, Oreg. 
Tommy Armour....... Fresh Meadow, ¢. J. 1947 Jim Ferrier, 2.0.62... Plum Hollow, Mich. — 
Tom Creavy........., Wannamoisett, R. 1. 1948 Ben Hogan........... St. Louis, Mo, 
Olin Dutra............ Keller Course, Minn. 1949 Sam Snead........... Richmond, Va. 
Gene Sarazen...:..... Blue Mound, Wis. 1950 Chandler Harper...... Columbus, Ohio . 
; BRITISH OPEN CHAMPIONS ts 
Winner Score Where played Year Winner Score Where played 
Prestwick 1902 Alex Herd........... 307 Hoylake ~ 
Prestwick 1903 5'H-Vardons- sere 300 Prestwick 
1862. Tom tenis Neato 163 Prestwick 1904 Jack White........., 296 Sandwich 
“1863 Wiearka sees vaca, 168 Prestwick 1905 James Braid......... 318 St. Andrews 
1884 Tom Morris, Sr....... 167 Prestwick 1906 James Braid......... 300 Muirfield 
1865 AE Strath os . . 162 Prestwick 1907 Arnaud Massy....... 312 Hoylake 
srebo” W..Park=....<+...5.. 169 Prestwick 1908 James Braid......... 291 Prestwick 
1867 Tom Morris, Sr....... 170 Prestwick 1909 BO HeTaylorseeeses 295 Deal 
1868 Tom Morris, DF eae 170 Prestwick 1910 James Braid......... 299 St. Andrews 
1869 Tom Morris, Jr....... 154 Prestwick 1911 Harry Vardon(a)..... 303 Sandwich 
1870 Tom Morris, Jr....... 149 Prestwick 1912 BS Ray vars ace ee 295 Muirfield 
1872 Tom Morris, Jr....... 166 Prestwick 1913 SIOH: Vaylory.cees oe 304 Hoylake 
1873. Tom Kidd........... 179 St. Andrews 1914 Harry Vardon........ 306 Prestwick 
“te74 Mungo-Parks . o... oc. 159 Musselburgh 1915-19 No tournaments } 
1875 Willie Park: ......... 166 Prestwick 1920 George Duncan....... 303 Deal 
1875 Bob Martine. ........ 176 St. Andrews 1921 Jock Hutchison (a).... 296 St. Andrews — 
1876 Jamie Anderson...... 160 Musselburgh 1922 Walter Hagen........ 300 Sandwich 
oly Jamie-Anderson...... 157. Prestwick 1923 A.G. Havers......... 285 Troon 
1879 Jamie Anderson...... 170 St. Andrews 1924 Walter Hagen........ 301 Hoylake . 
os Bob Ferguson........ 162 Musselburgh 1925 Jim Barnes.......... 300 Prestwick - t 
I 1881 Bob Ferguson........ 170 Prestwick 1926. RT. Jones: Ire. ten 291 Royal Lytham, st 
1882 - ‘Bob Ferguson........ 171 St. Andrews 1927 R.T. Jones, Jr........ 285 St. Andrews 
1883. «~W. L. Fernie(a)...... 159 Musselburgh 1928 Walter Hagen........ 292 Sandwich : 
884 Jack Simpson........ 160 Prestwick 1929 Walter Hagen........ 292 Muirfield 
+1885 Bob Martin.......... 171 St. Andrews 1930 R. T. Jones, Jr....... 291 Hoylake a 
1886 «=D. L. Brown. ......... 157 Musselburgh 1931 OF--Ds Armouron tees 296 Carnoustie 
B887W. Park, Units... 161 Prestwick 1932 G. Sarazen........... 283 Princes, San 
1888 Jack Burns.......... 171 St. Andrews 1933’ (D::Shute (a). wees 292. St. Andrews: 
889 W. Park, Jr.(a)....... 155 Musselburgh 1934. — Ts:H. Cotton case 283 Sandwich 
1890 John Ball............ 164 Prestwick 1935" As:Penry! a0. ern 283 Muirfield — rye 
1891 Hugh Kirkaldy....... 166 St. Andrews - 1936 A.H. Padgham....... 287 Royal Live ; 
1892* H.H. Hilton.......... 305 Muirfield 1937) <T.-H.Cotton), cater 290 Carnoustie 
893 W. Auchterlonie...... 322 Prestwick 1938 R.A. Whitcombe. .... 295 Sandwich 
Ja Hs Taylor.......... 326 Sandwich 1939) |Ri/Buirton: =< sees 290 St. Andrews 
895 J; H. Taylor.......... 322 St. Andrews 1940-45 No tournaments Oe Fp 
1896 H. Vardon(a)........ 316 Muirfield 1946 Sam Snead.......... 290 St. Andrews 
18 897 H.H. Hilton.......... 314 Hoylake 1947 Fred Dalysit canoes 293 Hoylake = 
1898 H.Vardon........... 307 Prestwick 1948 Henry Cotton........ 284 Guilane, Muirfield 
1899 H. Vardon........... 310 Sandwich 1949 Bobby Locke (a)...... 283 Sandwich, Deal 
1900 J.H. Taylor.......... 309 St. Andrews 1950 Bobby Locke......... 279 Troon, Lochgre 
01 James Braid......... 309 Muirfield 


ALL AMERICAN 


é, Score 
parat Bobby LOCK ae taveviitisaen mass stad cases 282 
STANK SUANGNA oa)- aie fire's w Wield d vivo so eldy 6 by 291 


4 hl ‘Mildred D. Zahatlas, Mee asia ts 296 


(s) Won play-off. * In 1892 competition was extended to 72 holes. 


Tam O’Shanter Champions, 1950 


WORLD CHAMPIONSHIP TO 
*Professional—Henry Ransom 
Amateur—Frank Stranahan.............. 
Women’s professional-—-Mrs. Mildred D. Zaha 
Women’s amateur—Dot Kielty........ 


me 


; ¢ . ; oe a Ma age OI Re 9 
BRITISH AMATEUR ‘CHAMPIONS : rar 
; Where played Year Winner Where played — 
1885 A. F. MacFie 1914 J. L. C. Jenkins Sandwich 
1886 ~=—-H. G, Hutchinson St, Andrews . 1915-19 No tournaments . 
1887 __H. G. Hutchinson Hoylake 1920 Cyril J. H. Tolley Muirfield 
a John Ball Prestwick 1921 W. |. Hunter Hoylake 
~ J. E. Laidlay St. Andrews 1922 EW. E. Holderness Prestwick 
John Ball Hoylake 1923 R. H. Wethered . Deal 
J. E. Laidlay St. Andrews 1924  £. W.E. Holderness St. Andrews 
at John Ball Sandwich 1925 Robert Harris Westward Ho 
1893 : Prestwick 1926 Jess W. Sweetser Muirfield 
1894 John Ball Hoylake 1927. Dr. W. Tweddell Hoylake 
L. M. B. Melville: St. Andrews 1928 = TT. P. Perkins Prestwick 
Sandwich 1929 = C.J. H. Tolley Sandwich 
Muirfield 1930 ~=R. T. Jones, Jr St. Andrews 
Hoylake 1931 E. Martin Smith Westward Ho. 
Prestwick 1932 J. De Forest Muirfield 
Sandwich 1933. Hon. M. Scott Hoylake 
St. Andrews 1934 W. Lawson Little, Jr Prestwick j 
Hoylake 1935 W. Lawson Little, Jr. Royal Lytham, St. Annes 
Muirfield 1936 H. Thomson St. Andrews 
Sandwich 1937 R. Sweeny, Jr Sandwich 
Prestwick 1938 =C. R. Yates Troon 
Hoylake 1939 ; Hoylake 
St. Andrews 
Bee ASL ASSON vel eceaws ses Sandwich 1946 : Birkdale 
REMaxwelljiccd seeds sees Muirfield 1947 iti Carnoustie 
Hoylake 1948 Sandwich 
Prestwick 1949 Max McCready Portmarnock 
Westward Ho 1950 Frank Stranahan St. Andrews 
St. Andrews 


Intercollegiate Golf Association of America Champions 


Individual Year Individual 


Louis P. Bayard, Jr., Princeton 1917-18 No tournaments 
John Reid, Jr., Yale 1919 A. L. Walker, Jr., Columbia 
_ James F. Curtis, Harvard 1920 Jess W. Sweetser, Yale 
_ Percy Pyne, 2d, Princeton 1921 J. Simpson Dean, Princeton....... ae 
Zz No eapnelnene : 1922 Pollack Boyd, Dartmouth Daina 
‘ 1923 Dexter Cummings, Yale 
. 1924 Dexter Cummings, Yale.... 
H. Chandler Egan, Harvard 1925. G, Fred Lamprecht, Tulane... 
F. 0. Reinhart, Princeton 1926 G. Fred Lamprecht, Tulane 
A. L. White, Harvard 1927. Watts Gunn, Georgia Tech 
~ Robert Abbott, Yale 1928 MJ, McCarthy, Jr., Georgetown 
1929. Tom Aycock, Yale , 
1930 George T. Dunlap, Jr., Princeton...... F 
1931 George T. Dunlap, Jr., Princeton 
1932 John W. Fischer, Jr., Michigan 
1933 Walter Emery, Oklahoma 
1934 _ Charles. R. Yates, Georgia Tech........ 
1935 Ed White, U. of Texas....... aitien bible 
1936 Charles Kocsis, Michigan............ 
Princeton 1937. Fred Haas, Jr, LS\U,...... as 
Yale 1938 John P. Burke, Georgetown... 
Princeton 


pacoat aeons Athletic Association Champions 


ese Team Near Individual 


Stanford 1944 
Princeton® 1945 
pth . $8, 1946 George Hamer, Georgia...... 
Barlistawarty iis. Ui fsck cece ees Stanford 1947 Dave Barclay, Michigan..,.......... fs 
Fran Stanf Stanford* 1948 = Bobby iJarris. San Jose St...... ; 
he palin, Jr. Stanford 1949 Harvie Ward, North Carolina... 
1950 


Waiker Cup Record 
as MEN (AMATEUR) 


Year ; Where played 
1922 United States 8, Great Britain 4... . Southampton 
(1923 United States 6, Great Britain 5... St. Andrews, 
One match halved Scotland 
1924 United States 9, Great Britain 3... Garden City G. C. 
1926 United States 6, Great Britain 5... St. Andrews, 
One match halved Scotland 
1928 United States 11, Great Britain 1.. Wheaton, Ill. 
1930 United States 10, Great Britain 2. . Royal St. George's 
1932 United States 8, Great Britain 1... The Country Club, 
Three matches halved Brookline, Mass. 
1934 United States 9, Great Britain 2... St. Andrews, 
i One maich halved Scotiand 
1936 United States 9, Great Britain 0,.. Pine Valley G. C., 
Three matches halved Clementon, N. J. 
1938 Great Britain 7, United States 4... St. Andrews, 
Cne match halved Scotland 
1947 United States 8, Great Britain 4... St. Andrews 
1949 United States 16, Great Britain 2. . Winged Foot 
Z Curtis Cup Record 
WOMEN 
Year Where played 


1932 United States 54%, Great Britain 3%... 
1934 United States 6%, Great Britain 2%... 


Wentworth, Eng. 
Chevy Chase 


1936 United States 414, Great Britain 4% .. Gleneagles 
1938 United States 5%, Great Britain 34.. Essex C. C. 
‘1948 United States 614, Great Britain 2!4.. Birkdale 
1950 United States 7%4, Great Britain 114.. Buffalo 


AUGUSTA MASTERS’ CHAMPIONS 


Year and winner Score 


1934—Horton Smith. ... 284 
1935—Gene Sarazen*.,. 282 
1936-—Horton Smith. ... 285 
1937—Byron Nelson.... 283 
1938—Henry Picard..... 285 
1939—Ralpn Guidahl,... 279 
1940—Jimmy Demaret.. 280 
1941—Craig Wood...... 280 | 
* Won play-off. 


OTHER CHAMPIONS, 1950 


Match Play 


Canadian Amateur—Bill Mawhinney, Vancouver 

Dixie Amateur-—Frank Stranahan, Toledo 

Eastern interscholastic—Murray Vernon, Hotchkiss School 

French Open—Henri de Lamaze, France 

Great Lakes Amateur—Arthur Hoff, Hollywood, Hi. 

National Caddie—Mel Woelfling, Ashland, Ohio 

Nationa! Junior—Mason Rudolph, Clarkeville, Tenn. 

National Lefthanders’—Bob Buchanan, Indianapolis 

North-South Amateur—William C. Campbell, Huntington, 
W. Va. 

Southern Amateur-—Dale Morey, Dallas, Texas 

Trans-Mississippi—Jim English, Red Oak, lowa 

Western Amateur—Charles Coe, Oklahoma City 


WOMEN 


British Amateur—Vicomtesse de Saint Sauveur, France 
Janadian Open—Dot Kielty, Los Angeles 

Yational Intercollegiate—Betty Rowland, Rollins 
National Junior—Patricia Ann Lesser, Seattle 
North-South—Patricia O’Sullivan, Orange, Conn. 
southern—Polly Riley, Fort Worth, Texas 

fexas Open—Beverly Hanson, Indio, Calif. 
frans-Mississippi—Marjorie Lindsay, Decatur, Il, 
Vestern Amateur—Polly Riley 

Vestern Open—Mrs. Mildred D. Zaharias, Chicago 


a 


Year and winner Score 


1942—-Byron Nelson.... 280 
1943-45—No tournaments 

1946—Herman Keiser... 282 
1947—Jimmy Demaret.. 281 
1948—Claude Harmon .. 279 
1949—Sam Snead...... 282 
1950-—Jimmy Demaret.. 283 


Ryder Cup Record 
MEN (PROFESSIONAL) 


Year Where played 
1927 United States 91%, Great Britain 2%... Worcester 6. C. 
1929 Great Britain 7, United States 5...... Mooriown, Eng. 
1931 United States 9, Great Britain 3...... Scioto C. C. aS 
1933 Great Britain 6%, United States 5%. . Southport, Eng. ‘ 
1935 United States 9, Great Britain 3...... Ridgewcad C. C. 
1937 United States 8, Great Britain 4...... Southport, Eng. 
1947 United States 11, Great Britain 1..... Portland, Oreg. 
1949 United States 7, Great Britain 5...... Ganton, Eng. 
P.G.A. TOURNEY WINNERS, 1950 
Score 
Los Angeles Open—Sam Snead*,,.....,..,.... 280 ie 


‘ouston Open—Cary Middlecoff. . : 
g Open—Jack Burke, Jr.......... 
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Cavalier Specialists—Pred Hawkins.....__.|1)! 200 
Greenbrier Pro-Amateur—Ben Hogan 259 


Moter City Open—Lloyd Mangrum... o ote ahaa age 


* Won play-off. 


Other Medal Play Champions, 1950 


Score 
Dutch Open—Roberto de Vincenzo, Argentina.......... 269 
French International Open—Roberto de Vincenzo....... 279 


trish Open—Ossie Pickworth, Australia............... 287 
Midwest Amateur-—Dale Morey, Martinsville, Ind....... Pacey o 
National Junior—Jim McCarthy, Tacoma, Wash......... 303 
National Senior—Alfred C. Ulmer, Jacksonville, Fla....._ 146 
Nationa! Blind—Charlie Boswell, Birmingham, Ala...... 220 
National American Legion—Preston Hennies, Columbia, 

So Coase sine b bias ocr etnias wae e, etn te 306 
Southern Intercollegiate—Arnold Palmer, Wake Forest.. 280 

WOMEN 

Eastern Amateur—Peggy Kirk, Findlay, Ohio........... 
Eastern Open—Patty Berg, Chicago................ 
National Open—Mrs. Mildred D. Zaharias.....,.... 


National Senior—Mrs. Robert B. Meckley, Washington, 
DiiGiimeue aves Mlotiis «)» ole We Rial sWia)s = 59 Ae 
Titleholders’—Mrs. Mildred D. Zaharias 


TEAM 


Duke of Devonshire Cup—United States.......... 
Griscom Cup (women)}—New York............., 
Harding Cup (public links)\—Los Angeles 


NATIONAL ‘COLLEGIATE. “Me A. CHAMPIONS, 1950 ee 


Source; Walter Byers, Executive ‘Assistant, N.C.A.A. 


Track and Field 


100 yd —Bob Boyd, Loyola (L.A)... sccscccscesees 0 209. 8 


220.yd .—Charles Parker, Texas 
440 yd.—George Rhoden, Morgan State 
- 880 yd.—William Brown, Morgan State 
Mile—Don Gehrmann, Wisconsin 
2 miles—Don McEwen, Michigan 
120-yd. hurdles—Dick Attlesey, So. California 
220-yd, hurdles—Bill Albans, North Carolina. . 
Broad jump—Jerome Biffle, Denver 
High jump—Vern McGrew, Rice 
cus—Dick Doyle, Montana 171 ft. 5 in. 
216 ft. 8% In. 
14 ft. 2% in. 
56 ft. 11346in. 
49% pts. 


le vault~-Bobby Smith, San Diego State.. 
hot-put—Jim Fuchs, Yale...........06 Heke 
Southern California 


Swimming 


. free——Edward Garst, lowa........005 eta ae 
yd. free—Clarke a Mich. State. Ereisrare eS: 


' aan. ye 


" breast—Robert Brawner, Princeton.. 

breast—Robert Brawner 

, medley—Joe Verdeur, LaSalle (Phila.)...... 
d. relay—Yale (William Farnsworth, Larom 
nmson, Blum, Raymond Reid) 
d. medley relay—Yale (Albert Ratkiewich, 
bert Essert, Reid) 


ling—Irv Bedard, IIlinois 
—{llinois.. 1006 SACOCHOCECS OBS GOCE CREDO neers 


e Tennis 
—Herb Flam, ‘Uz GLA, 


4 es Shoots Record Rounu 
ee Mackey, Jr, of Birmingham, Ala., 


held by’ Jimmy McHale of Philadelphia, 
_made in the 1947 championship at St. 


Boxing 
125 Ib.—Mac Martinez, San Jose State 
130 lb.—Tad Thrash, Louisiana State 
135 lb.—Everett Conley, Washington State 
145 Ib.—Leonard Walker, Idaho 
155 !b.—Eli Thomas, Gonzaga 
165 Ib.—Herb Carlson, Idaho 
175 Ib,—Carl Maxey, Gonzaga 
Heavyweight—-Chuck Drazenavich, Penn State 
Team-—~idaho and Gonzaga (18 points each). 
John S. LaRowe Trophy—Harb Carlson 


Wrestling 


121 1b.—Anthony Gazoni, Waynesburg 

128 Ib:—Joe Patacsil, Purdue 

136 ib.—Lowell Lange, Cornell Clowa) 

145 Ib.—Keith Young, lowa State Teachers 
155 ib.—Bill Nelson, lowa State Teachers 

165 |b,—-Bill Smith, lowa State Teachers 

175 Ib.—Joe Scarpello, lowa 
Heavyweight—Dick Hutton, Oklahoma A. & M. 
Team—lowa State Teachers 


Fencing 
Three-weapon team—Navy (67% pts.) 
Foil—Robert Neilson, Columbia (31 pts.) 
Epee—Tom Stuart, Navy (24% pts.) 


. Saber—Al Treves, Rutgers (27 pts.) 


Golf 


Individual—Fred Wampler, Purdue 
Team—North Texas State 


Ice Hockey ; : 
Colorado College beat Boston University, 13 to 4, in final. 


Baseball 
Texas beat Washington State, 3 to 0, in final. 


1950 Basketball Final i 
(At Madison Square Garden, March 28) f n 
CG. CG. N. ¥. (71) BRADLEY (68) 
G. F. 
Dambrot, If .. a Grover, If. 
4 


Schlictman... 


SNSAarRace 


D. Melchiorre 
G. Peg LS 


| mmm Sonowoon™ > 


Wall Gets 30th Ace 


Arthur Wall, Jr., assistant golf profession 
at the Siwanoy Country Club, Bro 
N. Y., sank his thirtieth ace with a 


a $400 pay-off on a one-year hole- 
policy he had with Lloyds of Londc 


Negro Champions, 1950 : 
UNITED GOLF ASSOCIATIO 


/ roateur—Tex Guillory, Galveste. Le p 
Womens amateur—Mrs, Ann f 
babar ier 6 Rx ie tee! Los Angel 


College Champions - 
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: EASTERN COLLEGE ATHLETIC CONFERENCE CHAMPIONS, 1950 


Source: George L. Shiebler, Administrative Assistant, E.C.A.C. 


TEAM 

(Won-and-lost records in parentheses) 
Baseball League—Army and Princeton (7-2) 
Basketball League—Princeton (11-1) 
Golf Association—Yale 
Gymnastic League—Army and Syracuse (3-1 each) 
Pentagonal Hockey League—Brown (6-2) 
Swimming League—Yale (7-0) 
Tennis Association—Princeton (7-0) 
Wrestling Association—Syracuse 


Fencing 
Three-weapon—New York U. (73% pts.) 
Foil—N.Y.U. and Navy (27 each) 
Epee—N.Y.U. and Navy (25% each) 
Saber—Army (26) 


3: Assn. of Rowing Colleges 
Varsity—Mass. Institute of Technology 

Junior varsity—Princeton 

Freshman—Harvard 

Lightweight varsity—Yale 

Lightweight junior varsity—Yale 

Lightweight freshman—Yale 


Track and Field 


INDOOR 
Heptagonal Games Assn.—Yale (51 19/20 pts.) 
1.C.A.A.A.A.—Michigan State (21) 


Metropolitan (N. Y.) Assn.—Manhattan (76%) 
Met. (N. Y.) Assn. freshman—Manhattan (7114) 


OUTDOOR 
Heptagonal Games Assn.—Yale (62 1/6 pts.) 
1.C.A.A.A.A.—Yale (42) 
Metropolitan (N. Y.) Assn.—Manhattan (9814) 
Met. (N. Y.) Assn. freshman—Manhattan (88%) 
Middle Atlantic Assn.—LaSalle (37) 


INDIVIDUAL 


Fencing 
| . (Won-and-lost records in parentheses) 
‘oll—Joe Vera, Harvard (5-0) 
‘pee—Tom Stuart, Navy (444-14) 
jaber—Al Treves, Rutgers (4-1) 


Gymnastics 


Points 
All-around—Wallace Hayes, Temple. cscs euecees sees ndOn 
Flying rings—Robert A. Williams, Army..........062. 277 
Horizontal bar—William Willard, Temple............. 282 
Parallel bars—Carl L. Brunson, Army..... seccccceve 200 
Rope climb—Leo Minotti, Syracuse.... 
Side horse—Eugene Rabbitt, Syracuse........cesecce 286 
Tumbling—Rudolph Valentino, Penn State. sibjeep sclesaneeee 


Swimming 

50-yd. free—fohn Irwin, ASM sc: Secweswacaeaet cone Oteaie 
100-yd. free—Raymond Reid, Yale.... Raieicie 0:51.1 
220-yd. free—John Bium, Yale.........000 2:10.4 
440-yd. free—John Blum....... secccceccccccccecs 4469 
1,500-m. free—Alvin Malthaner, Springfield....,... 19:48.6 
100-yd. back—Albert Ratkiewich, Yale..........00. 059.4 
150-yd. back—Albert Ratkiewich....... sio.aeoetnela cisp oasel 
100-yd. breast—Robert Brawner, Princeton......... 1:00,1 
200-yd. breast—Robert Brawner.......-...00. cence celane 
150-yd. medley—Joe Verdeur, LaSalle...... vfs se visto LEO 
400-yd. relay—Yale (Hugh McMullen, Bium, Larry 

Munson; Rott). as.cesteaneice powers 3:30.5 


Sie a\e\eieialelaiets orale Re UES 
1-m. dive—Roger Hadlich, Yale............... - 129.48 pts. 


o» « 135.3 pts. 


teeters eweneee 


Wrestling 


121 Ib.—Bob Gerbino, Syracuse 

128 lb.—George Feuerbach, Lehigh 
136 lb.—Wayne Smith, Navy 

145 Ib.—Jim Maurey, Penn State 

155 Ib.—Ken Hunte, Syracuse 

165 !b.—Emil Perona, Rutgers 

175 Ib.—George Gebhardt, Syracuse 
Heavyweight—Homer Barr, Penn State 


EASTERN BOXING CHAMPIONS, 19&0 


Intercollegiate Association 


125 Ib.—Jim Huba, Syracuse 

130 Ib.—Al Hollingsworth, Virginia 

135 |b.—Tim Curley, Syracuse 

145 Ib.—Ben Dolphin, Syracuse 

155 [b.—Joe Miragliotta, Virginia 

165 lb.—Jim Rollier, Syracuse 

175 tb.—Pete Monfore, Army 
Heavyweight—Chuck Drazenovich, Penn State 
Team (Edward J. Neil Trophy)—Syracuse 


INTERCOLLEGIATE A. A. A. A. TRACK AND FIELD CHAMPIONSHIPS, 1950 


OUTDOOR 
(At Triborough Stadium, New York) 

00 yd.— Andy Stanfield, Seton Hall........ 0:09.6 
Me Hobere Carty, Manhattan... 173: 0:21.2 
0—Charles Moore, Jr., Cornell............ 47.3 
80—Philip Thigpen, Seton Hall...,........ 1:52.9 
Mile—George Wade, Yale...............,... 710.3 
miles—Bob Black, Rhode Island State..... 9:16.7 
20 hurdies—Jim Gehrdes, Penn State...... 14.4 
20 hurdies—Jim Gehrdes.................. 0:23.2 


PR REASCERO) SRabida ic ais 4b a o's a sya/die weve, slave 13 ft. 6 in, 
Bee ete) Fuchs) Yateiy io... 57 ft. 914 in. 
tes EES I a ee ee 42 pts. 


INDOOR 


Ae Madison Square Garden and 
quadron A Armory, New York) 


nee anny Nickens’ Bekaeie Pee 24 ft. 834 in, 
ump—Victor ritts, enn 
State bik wocesige aval aus Gd oa\aiet eds AN Rie sees 6 ft. 44 in. 
Pole vault—Neil King, Yale, and f 
(tle). MA Gass veite Sites 


Dick Bastar, Areay, 
Shot-put—Jim Fuchs, Yale......... 
ED i Sista aed) ay date Teena etre apnea ees van 


Brow 56 ft. 75% in. 
Team—Michifgfan State............ : 


23 pts. 


avsibie eiels'eieisieia eR OSRE 


6 tn, 
56 ft. 33g, r 
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ie Sie et el ink o 


Information Please Almanac 


CONFERENCE TRACK AND FIELD CHAMPIONS, 1950 


Heptagonal Games Association 


OUTDOOR 
(At New Haven, Conn.) 


100 yd.— Ben Kreitzberg, Penn.. 
446—Charies Moore, Jr., Cornell 
880—Robert Mullen, Penn..... 
Mile--George Wade, Yale..... 
2 miles—Richard Hart, Penn...,,....... ae 
120 hurdies—Walter Ashbaugh, Cornell..... 
220 hurdles—Meredith Gour ine, Corneil. 
440 relay—Army (Welch, Simpson, Tandler, 
GLA BUO) ceils ctalc tales peiy: oir ders Pete iate sat wi 

Mile relay- —Yale (Sultze, MacDougal, Stolt- 

BIAANTM SSWODEC) 2066 8 cicrele eis cc bles Siete cones ey 
Broad jump—Edgar HR Princeton 24 ft. 56 in. 
High jump—Richard Phillips, Brown, 

and Nelson Ehinger, Dartmouth (tie), . ft. 3 in. 
Discus—Victor Frank, Yale 168 ft. 8% in. 
Hammer—Arthur Gardiner, Cornell ras ft. 71% In. 


&® QbBoavo 


Javelin—John Thomas, Penn.. .. 202 ft. 2% in. 
Pole vault—George Appel, Yaie; Neil 
King, Yale, and Dick Bastar, ‘Army 
CI Sa EPrE Gate ciate ai gle! Mice W ciund’a-s Saled'a'p’ nee 13 ft. 6 in. 
Sbot-pat—-Jimi Fuchs, Yale... ... 58 ft. 2in 
PPOOLIR— WN OIE, Sie cis vetince sec sersoesseee 62% pts. 
INDOOR 
(At Boston Garden and Briggs Cage, Cambridge) 
50 yd.— George Ellis, Yale................. . 0:05.6 
rie tee oore, Jr., Cornell.....,....4. 1:12.7 
000—Henry Stoltmann, PXAEG owas areas © +» 2:14.2 
Bhi George WadewVale.ciicoisse recess 4:15.4 
2 miles—Richard Shea, Army.....,......... 9:29.1 
45 high hurdies—Harold Shultz, Araiy..... : 0:05.9 
Mile relay—Princeton (Rauch, i Ay le, 
MTR LAO WEL) 591s sie eicasia’sieieisl4:5 @ ois.cieless 06.0 3:22.3 


2-mile relay— Yale (McDougal, Efinger, 

Stoltmann, Wade)............ ccs eeeges 7:49.3 
Broad jump—wWinfield Scott, Army.. 23 ft. 454 in. 
High jump—Richard Phillips, Brown 6 ft. 3 in. 
Pole vault—Neil King, Yale; Dick Bastar, 

Army; Carleton Jacob, poeceton Ben 

Lawwill, Dartmouth (tie)..............5.. 13 ft. 
Shot-put—-Jim Fuchs, Yale.......... 56 ft. 3% in. 
35-lb. weight—Gilbert Borjeson, 

56 ft. 6% in. 


Brown.,.... 0.000 PUQR EGA Oen bOobd So 


PECAM—— VEC. 5. cree esccceviceccerenees SLIM pte, 


Metropolitan (N. Y.) Association 


OUTDOOR 
(At Triborough Stadium) 


an? yd.— Isa Bapien N.Y. Ue.c ccc ctescere. 0:09.6 
220—Robert Carty, Manhattan Oeiniyeigo ceceee 0:20.9 
440—Hugo N Maiocco, N. Y. U.. esaeverecee 0:48.6 
880—Reginald Pearman, N. Y. U....... elses 2259-5 
Mile—James Cavanaugh, Manhattan....... 4:23.2 
2 miles—Bill Lucas, anhattan...... 9342.6 
120 hurdies—James Harrington Manhattan 0:15.2 
220 hurdles—Robert Hatch, N. :24 


Mile relay—N. Y. U. (R. 


INDOOR 
Os 102d Regiment ag and South Field) 


Lynn and Ronald Lennox, N. Y. tu. (tie),. 12 ft. 
Shot-put—Stanley catego N. Y. U. 52 ft. 4% in. 
n 


35-!b. weight—Stephe illon, 
PRS Tid HORST OI va ys ai56 615/68 ddat'sinse wef 58 ft. 91% in. 
Tearm—Manhattan 76% pts. 


Western 


OUTDOOR 
(At Evanston, Tl.) 


100 yd.— Charles Peters, Indiana.. 
220—Charles Peters........... 
440—Leroy Collins, Wisconsin. . 
880—Don Gehrmann, Wisconsin 
Mile—Don Gehrmann.......... 
2 miles—Don McEwen, Michigan. 
120 hurdiles—Russ Merkel, seb 


25 ft. ie in. 
6 ft. 

- 171 ft55 e 

14 ft. 


Team—Indiana areipha te ib yapaieie late ievaias Ri scp6aF oop 37 pte. 


INDOOR 
(At Champaign, TL) 


60 yd.—Clark Rice, Minnesota.........0.s-- 0:06.3 
440—Frank Harder, Purdue.......... covceee O:49,7 
880—Don Gebrmann, Wisconsin...... vee e oe 
Mile—Don Gehrmann...................02. 4:10.4 
2 miles—Donald McEwen, Michigan........ 9:07. 
70 low hurdles—Russ Merkel, Iowa......... 0:08.1 
70 high hurdies—Russ Merkel. sage. 0308.8 
Mile relay—Ohio State (Cogsweil, Cole, 

Kunz, Turner)... 3 .0.c0dbs0s bcieces 1 6:09 «199A 
Broad jump—Jim Holiand, North- 

WOSCODI Geis a slide eave oe ere) erate nee ees 24 ft. 244 In. 
High jump—tLou Irons, Tiaeity and 

d Jones, Purdue (tie)............. 6 ft. 3% in. 

Pole vault—Don Laz, Illinois......... 14 ft. 3% in. 
Shot-put—Charles Fonville, Michigan... 53 ft. lin. 
Team—Ohio State,..........0..0000000 ore. 235 9 


Pacific Coast 


OUTDOOR 
- Berkeley, Calif.) 


&® RMweboenu0oe 


ecovRmoeoce 


Broad jump—Henr. Aibere Gaite 2 24 fe. oy i 
ft. * 
ne + ote 


rd.. 57 ft, 4% in. 
62% 


Seen eee a 


2490: 


OUTDOOR . 

(At Austin, Texas) 
100 yd.—Charley Parker, Texas,............ 0 
220—Charley Parker....... ‘ 0 
440—Tom Cox, Rice........ bibs ave ein 6 © ealesteeeae 
880—Otha Byrd, Rice.............. i sieve pete 
Mile—Julian Herring, Texas A. & Mi ns vce ae 
2 miles—James Brown, Arkansas........... 9% 


ae 
220 hurdles—Bob Hall, Texas A. & M 0:23. 


440 relay—Texas (Rogers, ayer! Samuels, 
Parker) (00 005.0. s aisnine see do 0:41 


Broad jump—Charles Meeks, Texas. 24 f eae 


RNR O 


and Bob Walters, Texas (tie). ’ 13 ft. 6 tn. 
pnot Davey een Morton, Texas Chris $s ta ae 
Amato ouc a ») wie al ¥s Aiave 9 ft. . 

Team—Texas, save(ere Seat es ioe pts. 


The Pacifio Coast Conference’s track al 
fleld team beat the Big Ten, 69 to 63, in th 
annual intersectional meet, held at Ma 
Wis., in 1950. 


‘Conference Track and Field Champions 


Big Seven 
OUTDOOR 


(At Lincoln, Nebr.) 


100 yd.—Harry Me innis, Nebraska......... 
220—Harry Meginiia aketensalace 


120 hurdles—Bob Berkshire, Nebraska... |_| 0:15 

220 hurdles—Jack Greenwood, Kansas... |_| 0:23.9 

Mile relay—Kansas (Schutzel, Stites, Dins- 
EROre DeVinney ys) isa oe he eS 3:19.9 


ERAS Sec eee ao SRT 24 ft. 2%4 in. 


High jump—Bob Gorden, Missouri.... 6 it. 6 1g in. 
Discus—Rollin Prather, Kansas State... __ 153 ft. 
_ Javelin— George Holley, Colorado......_ "| 204 ft. 


Pole vault—Bill Carroil, Oklahoma... |" 13 ft. 8 in. 
Shot-put—Jim Allen, Colorado... .: 53 ft. 10146 in. 
iheam—Nebraska......:.0...0..228.., 10534 pts. 


INDOOR 
(At Kansas City, Mo.) 

60 yd.— Byron Clark, Missouri........,..... » 0:06.3 

420— Jerry Meador, OKiahoma ra rieeCtion MRE 0:50 

880—Pat Bowers, Kansas............ 0/2 11°! 1:55.6 

Mile—Bob Karnes, Kansas...1.//1'1'' 7°" 4:17.2 

2 miles—Herb Semper, Kansas. ._/.11/7°'""! 9:26.4 
“60 low hurdies—Merwin Hodel, Colorado.... 0:07 


60 high hurdies—Ray Magsamen, Nebraska. 0:07.7 
Mile relay—Oklahoma (Coleman, Swickey, 


BisdinaMeador) s,s se 123.7 
road jump-——Herb Hoskins, Kansas 
|CAS Sritinle cath eee ee Re eee oa ae 23 ft. 10 in. 


40 pts. 


Missouri Valley 


OUTDOOR 
(At Peoria, Il.) 


CoMRmOoSS 
Ris ROHR S 
Sb Se SS 
MN CrCWARARD 


ie 
He 


197 f 
Pole vault—Jobhn Childers, Wichita.. 12 ft. 10% In. 
Shot-put—Jim Kurz, Okia. A. & M... 50 ft. 83% in. 
Team—Oklahoma A. & M 97 pts. 


Central Collegiate Conference 


(Open meet) 
(At Marquette University Stadium, Milwaukee) 


100 yd.—Paul Bienz, Tulane................ 0:09.7 
220 (turn)—Paul Bienz..................... 0:21.5 
i40— John Voight, Okiahoma A. & M........ 0:48.6 
is86—John Wilson, Pittsburgh.............. 1:54.4 
Mile—Don Gebrmann, Wisconsin,........... 710.2 
} miles—Warren Druetzler, Mich. State..... 9:12.3 
20 hurdies—Bill Fleming, Notre Dame..... 714.5 
20 hurdles—Norbert Badar, Mich. Normal... 0:24.2 
40 relay—Michigan Normal (Bibbs, Gun- 
drum, Badar, Campbell)................. 0:42.1 


) s—Byrl Thompson, Mianesota 163 ft. 31% in. 
alia Llosa Smith Frankiin (Ind.) 202 ft. 4 in. 
ole vault—Don Laz, Illinois... ... 14 ft. 244 in. 
hot-put—Byrl Thompson.. 52 ft. 87% in. 


‘eam—Milch, State and Mic rmal 31 pts. each 


‘The Big Seven upset the Southwest Confer- 
nce, 79 to 52, in the track and field meet 
etween the champions of the two circuits in 
950. 
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Southern 

OUTDOOR 

(At Chapel Hill, N. C,) 

100 yd.—Tomm Woodlee, South Carolina, , 0:99.9 
229—Tommy Wodlee trelapa eaana aati el dock Noe 0:21.6 
440—Charles Chambers, No. Car. State...., 0:48.6 
820—Halstead Holden, North Carolina...... 1:53.6 
Mile—Tyson Creamer, Marylend.....,. » 4:22.2 
2 miles—Sam Magili, North Carolina...) 1)” 9:31.4 
120 hurdles—Bill Albans, North Carolina.... 0:14.2 
62th O22 229 


tmmens, Chambers)...,......... 3:20. 

Broad jump—Bili Albans, ......... 24 ft. 10 in. 

eb jump—Jack Moody, North Garo- 
ina my 


North Carolina (tie) .). 5.5.0.0 11 ft. 6 
Shot-put—Jack Unterkofier, Maryland 49 ft. 7% in. 


eam—North Carolina............., sees. 60 pta. 
Southeastern 
OUTDOOR 
(At Birmingham, Ala.) 
100 yd.—Paul Bienz, Tulane................ 209.8 
220—Paul BienZ: of. sich ene 0:21.28 
440—Bii! Covington, La. State. ...1..177' 77° 0 :48.7 
880—Billy Geary, Tulane...........,/.2520: 1:55.9 
Mile—-Whitey Gyerton, Auburn......!//./7" 4:20.5 
2 miles—Whitey Overton....,..........,.77) 9:51.7 
120 hurdles—Jack DeMedicis, Auburn. |) 7)! 114.7 
220 hurdies—Marvin Cichowski, Alabama... 0:23.7 


Mile relay—La. State (Breathwit, Suliwold, 
Venable, Covington), 5.0.54) 5 bee 3318.8 
. 23 ft. 41% int 


High jump—Herb Neff, Tennessee,.... 6 ft. 3% in. | 


4% in. 
Javelin—Johnay Stroud, Tennessee. 183 ft. 6% in, 
Pole vault—-Mariin pore: Tennessee. 13 ft. 6% in. 


Shot-put—Carli Shield............... 49 ft. 6% in. 
eam—Alabama ii id.c5)7 oho eee eee 4233 pts. 
Colored A, A. 
OUTDOOR 
(At Morgan State Stadium, Baltimore, Mi.) 
100 yd.— Arthur Bragg, Morgan State....... 6:09.7 
220—Robert Tyler, Morgan State........... :21.6 
449—George Rhoden, Morgan State....,.__: 147.9 
880—William Brown, Morgan State......._. 1:53.9 
Miie—Thuriow Brown, Morgan State....._ | 4:25.3 
2 miles—Thuriow Brown................... 53.5 
120 hurdles—Lester Scott, Morgan State.... 0 14.6 


LaBeach, Tyler, W. piowal = Sta 8 ps sneer 3:25.4 
Mile relay—Morgan State (LaBeach, Trip- 

lett, Tyler, W. Brown). 3) can eee . 3:12.5 
Broad jump—Bobby Clark, St. Au- 
ee pobEy Giese ee 22 pets i 

i jump—BobbyClark.....5,)c0elae i . 
Discus Roginala Pulley, Lincoin... 141 ft. 7% in. 
Javeiin—William C. Lewis, Hampton 176 ft. 6% in. 
Pole vault—Charles Bryant, Howard... . 4in. 
Shot-put—-Andrew J. Rodex, Virginia 

Union: ...0 55 ia dich aeiee ee 47 ft. 8% im. 
Team—Morgan State......0...6.c.00000 ».. 7270p 


Lowers Channel Canoe Record 


Peter Ross of Richmond, England, crossed _ 


the English Channel in an 18-foot kayak in 


4 hours 7 minutes on Aug. 10, 1950, to better 


the existing canoe record by 50 minutes, He — 


started from Cape Gris Nez, France, and 
finished at Dover, England. 


WESTERN 
‘Baseball—Michigan and Wisconsin (tie) 
Basketball—Ohio State 

Fencing—IMIlinois 

rolf—Purdue 

 Gymnastics—Ilinois 
Swimming—Ohio State 
‘Tennis—Northwestern 
‘rack (indoor)—Ohio State 
ick (outdoor) —Indiana 
Wrestling—Purdue 


SOUTHERN 
aseball—Wake Forest 
asketball—North Carolina State 
a olf—Wake Forest 

_ Swimming—North Carolina 
‘ennis—Davidson 

rack (indoor)—North Carolina 
fack (outdoor)—-North Carolina 
restling—Washington and Lee 


SOUTHEASTERN 
eball—Alabama 
sketball—Kentucky 


: _ BIG SEVEN 
all—Nebraska 


ming—Oklahoma 
is—Oklahoma 

¢ (indoor) —Kansas 
(outdoor) —Nebraska. 


Thorpe ‘Greatest’ Athlete 


INTERCOLLEGIATE CONFERENCE TEAM CHAMPIONS, 1950 


ketball—Kansas State, Kansas, Nebraska 


aS 


PACIFIC COAST met 
Baseball—Washington State , \ae 
Basketball—U.C.L.A. oe i 
Boxing—Idaho 
Golf—Stanford (So. Div.) ; Oregon State (No. 

Div.) ae 
Gymnastics—Southern California 
Rowing—Washington 
Swimming—Stanford (So. Div.); Washington 

State (No. Div.) 
Tennis—So. California (So. Div.); Washing 

ton (No. Div.) a 
Track—Southern California — ; 


Wrestling—Oregon State 


SOUTHWEST 


Baseball—Texas 

Basketball—Arkansas and Baylor (tie) 
Fencing—Rice 

Golf—Texas 

Swimming—Texas 

Tennis—Rice 

Track—Texas 


MISSOURI VALLEY 
Baseball—Bradley 
Basketball—Bradley 
Golf—Oklahoma A. & M. 
Swimming—St. Louis 
Tennis—St. Louis 
Track—Oklahoma A. & M. 


COLORED A. A. 
Baseball—North Carolina A. & T. 
Basketball—West Virginia State* Lo Hy 
Basketball—No. Carolina pace 3 (Durhar 
Boxing—Howard i 
Swimming—Howard 
Tennis—Morgan State 
Track—Morgan State 
Wrestling—Howard 


* Regular season champion. 


WRESTLING, 1950 


1950 the Associated Press polled the 
iion’s sports experts on the “greats” in 

us fields during the past half-century. 
list of winners: 


athlete—Jim Thorpe. 

F male athlete—Mildred D. Zaharias. 
Baseball player—Babe Ruth. 

‘Fo otball player—Jim Thorpe. 
Fighter—Jack Dempsey. 

etball player—George Mikan. 

7k performer—Jesse Owens. 


World Champions 
Flyweight—Bengt Johanson, Sweden 
Bantamweight—Mahmoud Hassan, Egypt 
Featherweight—Ollie Anderberg, Sweden 
Lightweight—Joseph Gal, Hungary 
Welterweight—Matti Simanainen, Finland 
Middleweight—Axel Gronberg, Sweden 
Light-heavyweight—Muharrem Candas, Turkey 
Heavyweight—Bertil Anderson, Sweden _ 
Team—Sweden (15 points) 


National A. A. U. Champions 
115 Ib.—John Harrison, Fort Dobbs, lowa 
121 Ib.—Arnold Plaza, Chicago 
128 Ib.—Richard Hauser. Waterloo, lowa 
136 Ib.—Lowell Lange, Mt. Vernon, lowa ~ 
145 Ib.—Keith Young, Algona, lowa 
atest upset—The Boston Braves’ 155 1b.—William Nelson, Eagle Grove, lowa’ 
raight world series victory over the 765 !b.—William Smith, Council Biuffs, lowa 
phia Athletics in 1914. 175 tb.—C. Shuford Swift, San Leandro, Calif. 
- dramatic | event—Dempsey-Firpo — 191 tb.—Dave Whinfrey, Somerville, N. J. iz 


title fight at the Polo Heavyweight—Fred Stoeker, Keystone Towa 
"New York, Sept. 14, 1923. Seiden PTV dl ypu tS hk ee Pe eee a Ae 


[) OWING goes back so far in history that United States between 1820 and 1880 ana 
% there is no possibility of tracing it to seven students of Yale to 
my particular aboriginal source. The oldest purchase a four-oared lap-streak gig in 
Owing race still on the calendar is the 1843. The first Harvard- ; 
oggett’s Coat and Badge” contest among Aug. 8, 1852, on Lake Winnepesaukee, 
rofessional watermen of the Thames The first time an American college : 
England) that began in 1715. The first went abroad was in 1869 when Harvard 
xford-Cambridge race was held at Henley challenged Oxford and was defeated on th 
n 1829. Competitive rowing in the United Thames, There were early college row: 
tates began with matches between boats races on Lake Quinsigamond, near Worces 
Towed by professional oarsmen of the New ter, Mass., and on Saratoga Lake, N, % 
ork water front. They were oarsmen who but the Intercollegiate Rowing Association 
Towed the small boats that plied as ferries in 1895, settled on the Hudson, at Pough- 
om Manhattan Island to Brooklyn and  keepsie, as the setting for the annu: 
‘eturn, or who rowed salesmen down the . ‘Poughkeepsie Regatta.” In 1950 the LRA. 
to meet ships arriving from Europe. shifted its classic to Marietta, Ohio, T 
Since the first salesman to meet an in- National Association of Amateur Oarsmen, | 


and the best oars- The first rowing races were held with 
men. This gave rise to match races for a streak gigs but shells came into gene: 
_ purse or a side bet on many occasions. favor about a century ago. The outri 
The first of such races was held in June, was invented in 1830 
1811, in four-oared gigs: Englishman. Yale used t, 
Amateur boat clubs sprang up in the 1870. 


Rowing Statistics 


Source: From Amertcan Rowing, Copyright by Robert F. Kelley; courtesy of G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Yale-Harvard Varsity Race Record 


-Rowed at Centre Harbor, N. H., in 1852; Springfield, Mass., in 1855, 1872-73, 1876-77; Worcester, Mass. 
Y., 1874-75; New London, Conn., 1878 to 1895, 1893 to 1216, 1919 to 1941, and sinc 
hkeepsie, N, Y., in 1897 with Cornell victor in 20:34; Derby, Conn., in 1918, 1942, 


Mass., in 1946. Course was 2 miles in 1852; 3 miles from 1855 to 1875, and 4 miles thereafter. _ 


Time Year Winner Time Year Winner 
1 1890 wana Walovirne.er ee 21:29 1920). aon Hatvard see 
22:00 iE aS Harvard........ 21:23 192) aoe 
19:18 UB ee Nence MELO one asi 20:48 1922S iteny Vall pete eee ee 
18:53 1893 coeniee Vale cacti 25:01% 1923). Seat Vale Saenrenee ae 
19:01 Eb Cae UC LBA an seas 23:45% 1924.2 ee 
18:421% 1895-22552 Yale G 00. 21:30 1925 ene 
18:43% 1897.5) Vales: sana 20:44 192622 eee 
18:1234 1898. ...., Vales si eka 24:02 IS27 es 
17:48% 1899) 70 2, Harvard)... 2.8. 20:52% 1928 earns 
18:02 DSOOLE Ree Walz. sa sehen 21:1246 19290 k fons 
20:302 1901> oe Valevic. a none 23:37 1930) seas 
16:57 TSOZ ante Nale yo oseassnes 20:20 1931% ae 
16:59 SOS teers Yale... cannes 20:193 19325, eee 
16:56 190Gb irae Nalescacc cerns 21:40% 1933 sane 
17:05 1905 eee Valo’ ceinnene scr 22:33% 19345. csr Valesneeh ee 
22:02 1906 cas Harvard?) 802 23:02 1935... (oo Yaleae soem 
24:36 $907.8 Valent sou tea 21:10 19364 
20:445%4 19084. .... Harvard. say06 24:10 1937 eye 
22:15 1909 cas Harvard........ 21:50 1938 bstorer 
24:27 SLO ae Harvard........ 20:46% IRBEDS Goes 
22:13 1911s eee Harvard........ 22:44 19400. Go 
20:47 19]2 0 “o, Harvard........ 21:43% TOAD yi 
25:461%4 LOTS ert Harvard........ 21:42 1942 eae 
20:31 TONG ee ces HGDRArRceanees 21:16 1943-45... No races 
25:15% IGS eae Vales camer 20:52 19468, .... 
20:42 TSLG esos Harvard........ 20:02 19a} eh ae 
22:56 SOLO aes No race 19489... ... 
ahi 20:10 LA] Boe Harvard........ 10:58 19490... 
BAG eleven Syne 21:30 ISIS 22, NalO oss Matar 21:42% 1950...... Harvard. 


won by 3 to 4 len ths. ? Yale ran into Harvard at turn and was disqualified. 3 Yale di 
disa Sen in Oatlinitt: 4 Yale stroke taken from shell near 3-mile mark, 5 Race was informal; roy m 
tonic. § Course was 110 feet less than 4 miles. 7 bento at 2 miles, % Rowed at 134 matless” 
Bee SNIOG BB) UOT HA? Te PK: eke (Bi ged Asal WOU 
4 of Pra * 


BYWOl- 


Time 
21:25 
19:59 
20:47 4/5 
15:51 1/2 
20:4 
19:44 3/5 
18:53 1/5 
19:5 3/5 
18:57 
20:22 3/5 
20:29 
19:36 4/5 
20:2 2/5 
19:24 1/5 
19:2 
20:42 1/5 


— 20:10 4/5 


19:31 2/5 


19:28 3/5 
19:37 4/5 


19:36 3/5 
20:15 2/5 
11:2 3/5 
14:7 
P1333 3/5 
14:3 1/5 
15:2 


18:53 3/10 
13:59 1/5 
at 06 2/5 
«14:42 3/5 


cord tor three miles. 


Pennsylvania 
solumbia 


—Wisconsin 


—Syracuse 


'e nnsylvania 
fant 


Pennsylvania. . . 
Pennsylvania. .. 


19:24 4/5 


California....... 


California. . 


Washington 


Washington... . 
California........ 


+ Record for four miles. 


Eighth 
1926—Cornell 
1930—Wisconsin 
1931—Wisconsin 
1932—M, |. T. 
1940—Princeton 
1941—M. I. T. 
1947-—M. |. T. 
1948--Wisconsin 
1949—Columbia 


Ninth 
1931—M, |. T. 
1941—Columbia 


1947—Pennsylvania 


1948—Syracuse 
1949—Syracuse 


POUGHKEEPSIE REGATTA RECORD 
(Varsity eight-cared shells—4 miles) 


5 Rowed on Saratega Lake (3 miles) 1898. Rowed on Lake Cayuga, Ithaca, 


MEST a eee California 


Second Third 
Columbia....,... Cornell 
Sait cee Harvard Pennsylvania 
eek an eh ik Columbia 
Pennsylyania.....Cornell Wisconsin....... 
. Wisconsin Cornelfsn iieienes 
. Wisconsin Cotnell: sacevestnr 
eee ents Columbia Wisconsin. ...... 
eset peta Wisconsin Columbia........ 
eq aew alate Georgetown Wisconsin. ...... 
EA ae Cornell..... Pennsylvania. ... 
Re ree ae Syracuse Georgetown...... 
eee Sreiato a Pennsylvania. ...Syracuse........ 
npr Lt: 49. Columbia Navy 5.<che cei: 
Syracuse........ Columbia Cornell. 20 skint 
Nae ae Columbia Syracuse’. ..<'.. 2% 
Rearend Pennsylvania. ...Columbia........ 
Meteo a ive Columbia Pennsylvania.... 
aes Wisconsin Columbia........ 
heer etee Cornell..........Washington......Wi 
Columbla.,...... Pennsylvania....Cornell.......... 
oeeter aes Stanford Syracuse,....... 
Syracuse........ Cornell..... Columbia........ 
SY¥EACUSD se stern Cornell..... Columbia........ 
BAD eT California Connell cece sen. 
ea ok Washington......Syracuse........ 
Washington.....,Navy....... Columbia........ 
Washington...... Wisconsin Cornell riccct. 
SRA eee Washington Wisconsin....... 
Washington...... Navy....... Syracuse........ 
Columbia........ Washington California........ 
. Columbia Washington...... 
Columbia........ Washington Pennsylvania. ... 
SOgetascA Syracuse 
bento Cnet Corneil..... Washington...... 
California........ Cornell...... Washington...... 
California........ Washington Navyeermeene set 
California........Cornell...... Washington...... 
Washington...... California NaVY cseancnccnss 
Washington...... Nav¥iccoas Cornell. John. 
Bcions Maen California Washington...... 
. .Washington Navy va cetesere cece 
Washington... Neer Cornell...... Syracuse........ 


Tenth 
1947—Rutgers 
1948—Columbia 
1949—Stanford 


Eleventh 
1947—Columbia 


1948—Rutgers 
1949—M. |. T. 


3, Navy. 


Freshman-2 miles-—1, Washington @ 07.5); 
Wisconsin. v 


Wisconsin. ...,.. 


Syracuse 
California........ 
Princeton........ 
Princeton...... - 
MidalToe cosas Princeton 


(2 miles) 1920. Racin 


in 1917, 1918, 1919, 1933, and 1942 to 1946, inclusive. Rowed at 3 miles from Moot to 1924, inctusive, an 
Fifth 


Je SyfacOSO, ine oe ee 
Georgotown...... i 
Pennsylvania... 
Columbia........ 


. . Wisconsin 


Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin 
Syracuse 


Pennsylvania... . 
Columbia 
Washington...... 


Pennsylvania 


+e SYTACUSG...cc cers 
Columbia........ 
Cornell.......... 


Cornell: >. 2.2208 


Syracuse........ 
Syracuse..... Fate 
Cornell. sc, Sane Pennsylvania... 
Syracuse........ 
Cornell... can 


Twelfth 


1949—Rutgers 


Swamped. 


1895—-Pennsylvania 
1897—Pennsylvania 
1907—Syracuse 
1929—M. |, T. 


1950 I. R. A. REGATTA 
(At Marietta, Ohio, June 17) 
Varsity-2 miles—1, Washington (7;13.2); 2, Princeto! 
Cornell; 4, Pennsylvania; 5, Wisconsin; 6, Boston 
Navy; 8, Columbia; 9, Rutgers; 10, M. |. T.; 11, Syr 
Junior varsity-2 miles—1, Washington (8: 10.4): 2, Ca 


Intercollegiate 
Distance ‘Time 
a Adams Cup—Harvard.........., 1% mi........ 9:09.8 
*b Blackwell Cup—Penn........... ZMSaesia teen 10:04.6 
¢ Carnegie Cup—Cornell.......... 2M ee ees 9:59 
d Childs Cup—Penn............... Tier Mtecss.cas 6:36.2 
€ Compton Cup—Harvard......... 1% mi 9:08 
f Dad Vail—Boston Univ........... 146 mi....... S207 2 
& Eastern Assn.—M. |. T........... 2,000 meters.. 6:28.8 
h Oxford-Cambridge—Cambridge... . AYO MI weeviecte 20:15 
i Stevenson Cup—Navy........... WS40Miraleseee 73513 
E 150 POUNDS 
j Goldthwait Cup—Yale........... Me mi....... 7:14 
“kK Wright Cup—Yale.............., Wieomiss cece. 6:52 
HARVARD-YALE 
1 Junior varsity (2 miles) Harvard................. 10:59.2 
mi freshmen—Harvard...........0.ssecccceccoavs 11:06.2 


Sites—a Annapolis, Md.; b Derby, Conn.; 
@ Philadelphia; e Princeton, N. J.; f Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: 


United States Championships 
(At Philadelphia, July 22 and 23) 


‘Single sculls—John B. Kelly, Jr., Vesper B. C., Phila- 


EMMA Rese coe ecisece ecioco yebslred voccinhs 7:39 
Assn. single sculls—Jack Guest, Jr., Don R. C., To- 

BPO eartltetaleriy sicisisis Cieladd cicaide view lb Scoeecek 7:25 
%-mile single sculls—John B. Kelly, Jr........ 0.006 1:15.2 
Double scuils—Warren Neville-William J. Knecht, 

FALL? LS SSG ee a 7306.6 
Quadruple sculls—Vesper B. C.............c00c005 6:20.83 
Pair-oared shell with coxswain—Fairmount R. A., 

EW CHILTELSS Si ree rete i ear en aE 7:42 
Pair-oared shell without coxswain—John and Larry 
mateter, Fairmount R. A:.c......0.-00ceenceccce 724.4 
4-oared sheil with coxswain—West Side R. C., Buffalo 7:01 
4-oared shell without coxswain—Vesper B. C....... §:43.4 
B-oared stell—West Side R.C............2.ce0ceee 6:29.5 
intermediate 8-oared shell—New York A.C......... 6:14.6 
145-Ib. single sculls—Tom Smith, Leander B. Ce 

MPO MROPSONTAO Nc dcidciec Sulcsce. whew lelecleaci 7:49.6 
145-Ib. %4-mile single sculls—Joe Angyal, New York 

PR se AW cro al oir blobs sche Rion vu Otro 2519.2 
45-Ib. double sculls—Jim Barker-Joe McFadden, 

Undine Barge Club, Philadelphia................ 7:21.2 
45-Ib. quadruple sculls—-Undine Barge Club....... 6:32.2 
45-Ib. 4-oared shell with coxswain—Vesper B.C... 6:53.6 
|45-Ib. 8-oared shell—Undine Barge Club*......... 6:32.2 
eam (Barnes Trophy)—Vesper Boat Club......... 129 pts. 


* Won one-mile re-row with West Side R. C. in 5:20. 


British Henley 
iamond Sculls—Anthony Rowe, Great Britain 
rand Challenge Cup—Harvard University 
hames Challenge Cup—Kent (Conn.) School 


Wood Keeps Sculling Crown 


Mervyn T. Wood of Australia retained his 
orld’s single sculling crown in 1950 by 
urning back the challenges of Jack Kelly, 
r., of the United States and Tony Rowe of 
ngland in a race at a mile and a quarter 
n the Schuylkill River, Philadelphia. With 
1e victory went the $6,000 Philadelphia Gold 
hallenge Cup. Wood’s time for the event was 
14 1/5, with Kelly second in 7:16 2/5. 


a 


OTHER ROWING CHAMPIONS, 19590 


Royal Canadian Henley 
(At Port Dathousie, Ontario) 


Championship singles—John B. Kelly iiariesieeaetice 7:24.6 
Assn. singles—Jack Guest, Jr... ....s.s.0.00....., 7:25 
Open %-mile dash—Jack Ghost ry, -oe aes pea ee 1:18.6 
t. pair oars—Fairmount R. A. {rowover)..... 8:06 
Sr. doubles—John B. Kelly, Jr.-W. J. Knecht......... 7:22.6 
Sr. fours with coxswain—West Side R.C............ 7:22.4 
Sr. fours without coxswain—Detroit B. Cine 7:17 
St. eights—West Side /R.'C., J..0.2.-s5 ees o sume ee. 6:25.2 
Sr. 155-Ib. fours—Leander B. C.................... Vex) 
Sr. 155-Ib. eights—St. Catharines R. C.............. 6:48 
Sr. 145-!b. singles—Joe Angyal... 320 eee 7:48 


Sr. 145-ib. doubles—Jim Barker-Joe McFadden...... 7:34 
Sr. 145-Ib. fours—West Side R. C.......e0cc000000., 7:08.6 
Sr. 145-ib. eights—St. Catharines R. C.............. 6:50.2 
Team—St. Catharines (Ont.) R. C........esc00seee 336 pts. 
anasto eee 
GYMNASTICS, 1950 
World Champions 

Points 
All-around—Walter Lehmann, Switzerland......... 143.30 
Free exercises—Ernst Gebendinger, Switzerland 19.25 
Horizontal bar—Paavo Aaltonen, Finland........... 19.45 
Long horse—Ernst Gebendinger................... 19.45 
Parallel bars—Hans Eugster, Switzerland.......... 19.85 
Rings—Walter Lehmann...:...................., 19.60 
Side horse—Josef Stalder, Switzerland............ 19.70 
Team—Switzerland vin. «sae see eee eee 852.25 

WOMEN 

All-around—Helena Rakoczy, Poland.............. 94.01 
Beam—Helena iRakoczy.......7.0 =, eee 23.433 
Free exercises—Helena Rakoczy.................. 23.166 


(rings) and Ann-Sofi Petersson, Sweden (rings).. 24.0 . 


Side-horse—Helena Rakoczy..................... 23.5 
Team drill—Sweden...;........2:¢es0n0ees sss! 72.80 
Team—Swedens. 5... oS fc ae ee 607 

National A. A. U. Champions 
All-around—Bill Roetzheim, Florida State U.......... 310.4 
Calisthenics—Ara Hairabedian, Univ. of So. California. 55.0 
Flying rings—George Wikler, Los Angeles A. C........ 57.0 
Horizontal bar—Bill Roetzheim..........,.......... Bi 
Indian clubs—Edward Hennig, East Side Turners, 

Cleveland............. Tous joleas Sees eae 27.1 
Long horse—Jack Barnes, U. of So. California........ 55.0 
Parallel bars—Edward Scrobe, American Turners, 

New_York, 22....23. ab son tiae We ee 54.6 
Rope climb—Don Perry, Pasadena (Calif.) Y.M.C.A.... 3.1s. 
Side horse—Eugene Rabbitt, Syracuse U............. 54.7 
Tumbling—trwin E. Bedard, U. of Illinois............ 29.1 
Team—Los Angeles |A./C:5. =. 08.00 saa cee pee 39 

WOMEN 

All-around—Clara M. Schroth, Phila. Turners........ 282.3 
Balance beam—Clara M. Schroth................... 57.3 
Calisthenics—Clara M. Schroth. ..................0. 57.6 
Flying rings—Clara M. Schroth..................... 57.0 
Indian clubs—Roberta R. Bonniwell, Phila. Turners... 27.7 
Parallel bars—Clara M. Schroth...,................ 55.2 
Side horse—Marian T. Barone, Phila. Turners........ 56.5 
Tumbling—Joanne Slocum, Dallas A. C.............. 27.2 
Team drill—Swiss Turn Verein, Paterson, N. J........ 175, 


Wilf Pepine of Quebec City won the 90-mile 


international sled-dog derby that finished in ‘ 


Ottawa last year. Pepine was timed in 8:41:30 


for the three 30-mile laps. 


10 


APPLING, Luke, High Point, N. C., Apri 

> 2, 1909. 

BLACKWELL, Ewell, Jr., Fresno, Calif., Oct. 

23, 1922. 

BOUDREAU, Lou, 
1917. = 

BRANNICK, Eddie, New York, N. Y., July 
22, 1893. 

CHANDLER, A. B. (Happy), Corydon, Ky., 

_ July 14, 1898. 

COAKLEY, Andy, Providence, Nov. 20, 1882. 

OBB, Tyrus R. (Ty), Banks County, Ga., 

Dec. 17, 1886. 

_ COCHRANE, Gordon S. (Mickey), Bridge- 
_ water, Mass., Apr. 6, 1903. 

_ CRONIN, Joe, San Francisco, Oct. 12, 1906. 

1K DEAN, Jerome H. (Dizzy), Holdenville, 

— Okla., Jan. 16, 1911. 

_DICKEY, Bill, Bastrop, La., June 6, 1907. 

-D MAGGIO, Dom, San Francisco, Calif., 

Feb. 12, 1918. 

MAGGIO, Joe, Martinez, Calif., Nov. 25, 


ae 1914. 
- DUROCHER, Leo, West Springfield, Mass., 


Harvey, l., July 17, 


KES, Jimmie, Philadelphia, Nov. 10, 1896 
VANS, Billy, Chicago, Feb. 10, 1884. 
FELLER, Bobby, Van Meter, Iowa, Nov. 3, 
. 18. 


ont Joseph L. (Flash), Los Angeles, 
alif., Feb. 18, 1915. 


+, Hank, 


ROVE, Robert M. (Lefty), Lonaconing, 
Mad., March 6, 1900. 


DGE, Will, Chicago, Oct. 16, 1886. 


- (Bucky), Port Jer- 
is, N. Y., Nov. 8, 1896. 


ILMANN, ‘Harry, San Francisco, Calif., 
: 3, 1894, 


—£R, John A., La Fargeville, N. Y., 
10, 1869. — 


HC RNSBY, Rogers, Winters, Texas, Apr. 
27, 1896. 


EM, Bill, Rochester, N, ¥., Feb, 22, 


Who’s Who in Sports | 
(Name, Birthplace and Date of Birth) 
BASEBALL 


/ 


LYONS, Ted, Lake Charles, La, Dec. 2 3, 
1900. 

McCARTHY, Joe, Philadelphia, Pa. 
21, 1887. . 

McGOWAN, Bill, Wilmington, Del., Jan 
i896. 

MACK, Connie, East Brookfield, Mass., Dec. 
23, 1862. s 

McKECHNIE, William B., Wilkinsburg, Pa., 
Aug. 7, 1877. 2 

MEYER, Bill, Knoxville, Jan. 14, 1893. 

MUSIAL, Stan, Donora, Pa., Nov. 21, 1920. 

NEWHOUSER, Hal, Detroit, May 20, 1921. 

O’NEILL, Steve, Minooka, Pa., July 6, 1891. 

OTT, Mel, Gretna, La., Mar. 2, 1909. % 

RICKEY, Branch, Senecaville, Ohio, De 
20, 1881. 

RIZZUTO, Phil, 
1918. 

ROBINSON, Jackie, 
1919. 

ROLFE, Robert (Red), Penacook, N. 
Oct. 17, 1908. 

ROMMEL, Ed., Baltimore, Sept. 18, 1897. 

RUEL, Herold (Muddy), St. ‘Louis, Mi y 
Feb. 20, 1896. 

SAWYER, Eddie, Westerly, R. i Sept. « 
1910. 


New York, Sept. 25, 


Cairo, Ga., Jan. 81, 


SIMMONS, Al, Milwaukee, ‘May 2 22, fone i 
SHAUGHNESSY, Frank J., somes 
April 8, 1885. 


SHOTTON, Burt E., Brownhelm, Ohio, Oc 
18, 1884, 


SISLER, George H., Manchester, Onto, 2 
24, 1893. 


9, 1893. 


SPEAKER, Tris, Hubbard, Texas, aa 
1883, ; 


Mo., July 30, 1891. 


STEWART, Bill, Fitchburg, Mass., septs 2 
1895. 
iN 


TAYLOR, Zack, Yulee, Fla., July ba tas 
TRAUTMAN, George M., Bucyrus, 
Jan. 11, 1890. cy 
TRAYNOR, Harold J. (Pie), Praminghs m, 
Mass., Nov. 11, 1899. 
WAGNER, John P. (Hans), ‘Mansfield, 
Feb. 24, 1874.. . SRP 
WALTERS, Bucky, Philadelphia, Pa., J 
19, 1910. 
WEISS, George M., New Haven, Conn., 
23, 1895. 
WILLIAMS, Ted, San Diego, cats. 
1918, cox 
YOUNG, cy, Meee, Ohio, . 
1867. art 


Oh sat ed 


(Pho), Jamesport, Mo., 


EN, Forrest <: 
Nov. ‘18, 1885. 
AUERBACH, Arnold, Brooklyn, N. ¥., Sept. 
20; 1917 


BARKER, Cliff, Yorktown, Ind., Jan. 15, 
51921. 


x, BROWNSTEIN, Phil, 
1906. 


CANN, Howard, Bridgeport, Conn., Oct. ie 
= 1895. 


_ CERVI, Al, Buffalo, N. Y., Feh. 12, 1918. 


Chicago, May 17, 


men VIS, Bob, Harrisburg, Pa., Jan. 15, 
BIO2; 9” 
a FULKS, Joe, Birmingham, Ky., Oct. 26, 


D>. 1922. 
b _ GOTTLIEB, Edward, Philadelphia, Pa., 
Sept. 15, 1899. 


* GROZA, Alex, Martins Ferry, Ohio, Oct. q, 
1926. 


_ HARRISON, Lester, Rochester, N. bait 


Aug. 
.. 20, 1904. 
B: 
a 
_ ARMSTRONG, Henry, St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 
- .12, 1912. 


BAER, Max, Omaha, Nebr., February 11, 
a 1909. — 


_ BRADDOCK, Jim, North Bergen, N. J., 
- Dec. 6, 1905. 


: _ BURNS, Tommy, Hanover, Canada, June 
17, 1881. 


SoHARiEs. Ezzard, Atlanta, July 20, 1921. 


_ DEMPSEY, Jack, Manassa, Colo., June 24, 
“1894, 


“GRAZIANO, Rocky, New York, N. ¥., June 

p7; 1922. 

GREENE, Abe J., Paterson, N. J., Nov. 27, 
~ 1899, 

“JACK, Beau, Augusta, Ga., Apr, 1, 1921. 
JACOBS, Mike, New York, March 10, 1880. 


ee Ries, James J., Carroll, Chio, Apr. 
15, 1875. 


LA MOTTA, Jake, New York, July 10, 1922. 


LANGFORD, Sam, Weymouth, N. Ireland, 
_ Feb. 12, 1880. 


LESNEVICH, Gus, Cliffside Park, N. J., 
Feb, 22, 1915, 


, 


By Sos 22 FOOTBALL 
BROWN, Paul E., Norwalk, one 


BAUGH, penny, eeple, rex. 
-1914. - 


BELL Bert, Philadelphia, Pa., Feb. 25, 


a Dana X., Jefferson City, Tenn., 
Oct. 8, 1891.. 


BIERMAN, Bernard W., Springfield, Minn., 
. 11, 1894, 


» Harl H., Detroit, Feb, 15, 1897, 


Mar. 17, 


‘BASKETBALL 


BOXING 


CRISLER, Herbert O. (Fritz), Earlvill 3, 
CROWE, Clem, Lafayette, Ind., 


DAWSON, Lowell 


HOLMAN, Nat, New York, Oct. 19, 1896, 
IBA, Henry P., Haston, Mo., Aug. 6, 1904. 


JEANNETTE, Buday, New Kensington, 
Sept. 15, 1917, . 


JULIAN, Alvin, Reading, Pa., Apr. 5 5 

KUNDLA, John, Star Junction, Pa., Jul 
3, 1916 

LAPOHICK, Joe, Yonkers, N. ¥., April 1 
1900, ae 

LEWIS, Grady, 
1917. 


LOEFFLER, Kenneth, Beaver Falls, Pa, 
April 14, 1904. “ee 


McDERMOTT, Bob, Whitestone, N.Y. Jan 
7, 1916, a 


McGUIRE, Dick, Rockaway Beach, N. 
Jan. 26, 1926. 


MIKAN, George, Joliet, 1., June 18, 
RUPP, Adolph, Halstead, Kans., Bi 
1901. 


Boyd, Texas, March 5, 


ie 


LOUIS, Joe, Lexington, Ala., May 18, es 
MAXIM, Joey, Cleveland, March 28, 192 


MILLS, Freddie, Bournemouth, Engl. 
June 26, 1919. oe 


NORRIS, Jim, Chicago, Nov. 6, 1906. 


ORTIZ, Manuel, Corona, Calif., ae 
1916. 


PEP, Willie, Middletown, Conn,, Nov. 2 
1922. F 


ROBINSON, Ray, Detroit, May 3, 1920, 


ROSENBLOOM, Max, New York, N. 
Sept. 6, 1904. 


SADDLER, Sandy, Boston, June 28, J 
SAVOLD, Lee, Marshall, Minn.,, Mae 

1916. t 
TUNNEY, Gene, New core May 2 


WALCOTT, Joe, Merchants aaa 
31, 1914. 


WALKER, Mickey, Elizabeth, N. J. duly 
18, 1901. 


WILLARD, Jess, Pottawatomie ie; 
Kans., Dec. 29, 1883. 


WILLIAMS, Ike, Brunswick, a A 
1928. ) 


1908. 
Jan. 12, 1899. 
1913. 


(Red), 
Minn,, Dea, 20, 1906, 


DUDLEY, Bill, Bluefield, Va., Dec. 24, 1921. 


_ EDWARDS, Albert G. (Turk), Clarkston, 
_ . Wash., Sept. 28, 1907. 
LAHERTY, Ray, Spokane, Wash., Sept. 1, 
904, 
AHAM, Otto, Waukegan, IIL, 
q921. | 
ANGE, Harold 
June 13, 1904, 
\LAS, George, Chicago, Feb. 2, 1895. 
ILFINGER, W. W. (Pudge), Minne- 
is, Minn., Dec. 20, 1867. 
,» Mel, Redding, Calif., Aug. 22, 1909. 


as Herman, Johnson City, Tenn., 
1, 1912. 


ON, Don, Pine Bluff, Ark., Jan. 31, 


Dec. 6, 


(Red), Wheaton, Ml. 


B L, Cecil, Huston, Texas, July 11, 1915. 
AMBEAU, E. L. (Curly), Green Bay, Wis., 
April 9, 1898. 

AYDEN, Elmer F., Davenport, Iowa, May 


ee O’Neill, Nebr., Aug. 21, 


Dec. 6, 


(Bo), Prairie Hill, 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 


CHELOSEN, Johnny, 
5. 


Marion, Leesburg, Ga., June 5, 


GOLF 


Mee Stewart (Skip), Jr., Lexing- 
. Aug. 6, 1918. 


Tommy, Edinburgh, Scotland, 
1895. 


Dick, Greenwich, Conn., March 


/ 


7, Ed, Brunswick, Ga., Feb. 10, 1902. 
R, Jim, Manly, Australia, Feb. 24, 


ont. it) 


11, 1903. 


NEYLAND, Robert, Greenville, ‘Texas, Sep’ 
17, 1892. 


' OWEN, Steve, Cleo Springs, Okla., Apr 


21, 1898. 
PHELAN, Jimmy, Sacramento, Calif., D 

5, 1893. 
RONZANI, Gene, 


Iron Mountain, Mich., 
March 28, 1909. 4 


SHAUGHNESSY, Clark D., St. Cloud, Minn. a 


Mar. 6, 1892. 


SHAW, Lawrence T. (Buck), Mitchellville, — 
Iowa, March 28, 1899. : 


SPEEDIE, Mac, Odell, Ill., Jan. 12, 1920. 

SPEARS, Dr. Clarence W., De Witt, ATK i” 
July 24, 1894. ; 

STAGG, A. Alonzo, West Orange, N. J., Aug. 
16, 1862. ia 

STRADER, Norman (Red), Newton, N. Ju 
Dec, 21, 1904. 3 

STRONG, Ken, West Haven, Conn., Apr. 21, _ 
1906. - ge 

STYDAHAR, Joe, 
1912. 


Kaylor, Pa., March 3, 


STUHLDREHER, Harry A., Massillon, Onto, 4 


Oct. 14, 1901. ? 
THOMAS, Frank, Muncie, Ind., Nov. 15, : 
1898, : 
THORPE, Jim, near Prague, Okla., May 28 
1888, : 
TRIPPI, Charley, Pittston, Pa., 
1922. ae 
VAN BUREN, Steve, Tela, Honduras, ‘De 

20, 1920. 

WADE, Wallace, Trenton, Tenn., “June 
1892, = 
WARNER, Glenn &., Bpringvilig N. y, ae 
5, 1871. cl 


WATERFIELD, Bob, Elmira, N. Y., July 2 26, 
1920, 


“Dec. 14, 


HOGAN, Ben, Dublin, Tex., Aug. 13, 1912 
JONES, Bobby, Atlanta, Mar. 17, 1902. 


LITTLE, W. Lawson, Jr., Newport R 
June 23, 1910. : 
LOCKE, Arthur D. (Bobby), Germist 
Transvaal, South Africa, Nov. 20, Lg 


McSPADEN, Harold (Jug), Rosedale, Ki 
July 21, 1908. = 


ae 


‘MANGRUM, Lloyd, Dallas, Aug. 1, 1914 


"Sept. 6 , 1916. 


UTT, Raurcen ‘New York, Apr. 1, 1907. 


SS RIEGEL, Robert H. (Skee), New Bloom- 
fs, ‘field, Pa., Nov. 25, 1914. 


SARAZEN, Gene, Harrison, N. Y., Feb. 27, 
1902. 


SHUTE, Denny, Cleveland, Oct. 25, 1904. 


_ SNEAD, Sam, Hot Springs, Va., May 27, 
my. 1912... 
y STRANAHAN, Frank R., Toledo, Ohio, Aug. 


5, 1922, 
_ SUGGS, Louise, Atlanta, Ga., Sept. 7, 1928. 
_TORNESA Joe, New York, Jan. 31, 1901. 


a 


"ABEL, Sid, Melville, Sask., Feb. 22, 1918. 


* ADAMS, Jack, Fort William, Ontario, June 
+ 14, 1895. 


_ BENTLEY, Doug, Delisle, Sask., Sept. 3, 
21916. 


BENTLEY, 
1920. 
BOUCHER, Frank, 
me T9011. 

_BRODA, Walter (Turk), Brandon, Mani- 
' toba, May 15, 1914. 


: _CAMPBELL, Clarence, Fleming, Saskatche- 
wan, July 9, 1905. 


COLVILLE, Neil, Edmonton, Alberta, Aug. 
4, 1914, 


DAY, C. H. (Happy), Owen Sound, Ontario, 
June 1, 1901. 


GOODFELLOW, Ebbie, 
ee 1907. 

IRVIN, Dick, Hamilton, Ont., July 19, 1892. 
IVAN, Tommy, Toronto, Jan. 31, 1911. 


‘KENNEDY, Ted, Port Colborne, Ontario, 
= Dec. 12, 1925. 


LINDSAY, Ted, Renfrew, Cterio, July 29, 
_ 1925. 


Max, Delisle, Sask., March at 


Ottawa, Ont., Oct. 7, 


Ottawa, April 9, 


HORSE RACING 


ADAMS, Johnny, Iola, Kans., Aug. 1, 1914. 


ARCARO, Eddie, Cincinnati, Ohio, Feb. 19, 
1916. 


ATKINSON, Ted, Toronto, June 17, 1916. 


ROOKS, Steve, McCook, Nebr., Aug. 12, 
1921. 


CASSIDY, Marshall, 
Feb. 21, 1892. 


ee oon 8, 


Washington, D, O., 


James (Sunny Jim), 


_ Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., July 23, 1874, 
tAVER, John M., Mt. Airy, Md., Oct. 29, 
1900. 


Beskor; Gordon, Winnsboro, 8. C., Oct. 
81, 1930. 


SCH, Max, Fredericksburg, Texas, July 
2, 1880. 


/OBS, Hirsch, New York, April 8, 1904. 


Fear ieee) Sic ets fe 


HOCKEY 4 


TURNESA, Willie, 3 Elmsford, ap x., Jan, 2 
1914, 


VARE, Glenna Collett, New 
June 20, 1903. 

VINES, H. Ellsworth, Jr. Los Ange 
Calif., Sept. 28, 1911. , 
WARD, Marvin H. 

May 1, 1913. 


WORSHAM, Lew, Alta Vista, Va., Oct. Be 
1917. 


ZAHARIAS, Mildred Didrikson 
Port Arthur, Tex., June 26, 1913. 


Haven, Conn., : d 


(Bud), Olympia, Re 1 


(Babe), 


io ae 
MORTSON, Gus, New Liskeard, Stic 
Jan. 24, 1926, 


MURDOCH, MURRAY, Lucknow, Ont., May 
19, 1904. 


PATRICK, Lester, Drummondville, aoe 6c 
Dec. 31, 1883. 


PATRICK, Lynn, Victoria, B. C., Feb. 
1912. 


PRIMEAU, Joe, Lindsay, Ontario, Jan, 
1906. 


RAYNOR, Chuck, Sutherland, Sask., ho 
11, 1920. 


REARDON, Kenny, Winnipeg, 
April 1, 1921. 


RICHARD, Maurice, 
Aug. 4, 1921. 


ROSS, Arthur H., Naughton, Ontario, fan 
138, 1886. } 


SCHMIDT, Milt, Kitchener Ontario, M 
5, 1918. 


SHORE, Eddie, Fort Qu’Appelle, Saskat 
wan, Nov. 26, 1902. 


SMYTHE, Conn, Toronto, Feb. 1, 1895, 


STEWART, Jack, Pilot Mound, Man: ito! 
May 6, 1917. 


WATSON, Phil, Montreal, Oct. 24, 191 


Manitob b a, : 


Montreal, 


JONES, Ben A,, Parnell, Mo., Dec. 31, 


JONES, H. A. (Jimmy), Parnell, Mo., i 
24, 1906. 


LONGDEN, Johnny, Wakefield, Engle nd, 
Feb. 14, 1910. 


MEHRTENS, Warren, Brooklyn, WN. ¥., 
5, 1920. a 
MOLTER, Willie, Fredericks pina ; 
June 2, 1910. 
SANDE, Earl, Groton, 8S. D., Nov. 1, 1 
VANDERBILT, Alfred G., London, Eng’ 
Sept. 22, 1912. = 
WHITNEY, ©. V., New York, Feb. 20, 
WIDENER, George D., Philadelphi MM 
11, 1889. a 


WOODWARD, William, New Zork, 
April 7, 1876. , 


June 20, 1890. 


__ tralia, Nov. 14, 1918. 


BROUGH, A. Louise, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
March 11, 1923. 


13, 1915. 
es Earl H., Sacramento, Calif., ee 


F | Shirley, Acrot; Ohio, “fuse "30, 1927. 
Gonzanzs, Richard (Pancho), Los An- 


AMER, Sohn’ A., Las Vegas, ee ais 
pt 1, 1921, 


vis 
‘BLE, Alice I., Plumas County, Calif., 


AN, Gertrude (Gussy), Santa Monica, 
lif., Aug. 8, 1923, 


(Romine). 
Soares William J., Ua Pa., 


EY, Jack, New. York, Jan. 28, 1888 


ay a 


\letic director). 


79 (Track and Field). 
Clarence, Melrose, Mass., Mar. 20, 


N, , Arthur, Lake Placid, N. ¥., Sept. 
3 (Skiing). 
, Harrison, Cleveland, July 8, 1923 


LING, Emil Von, New York, N. Y., Mar. 
1883 Be ssc and Field). 


el Pawling, N. Y., July 7, 1899 
and Field). 

Jim, Chicago, Dec. 6, 1927 (Shot- 
utter). 

HEL) perp Brooklyn, Jan. 5, 1870 


skating). 


J oe SIL ,J8bT Liane WE QB A DP DIO 


“TENNIS 


BROMWICH, John, Kogarah, NS.W., Aus- 


OTHER SPORTS 


MULLOY, econ: eee Fla, N ve 
1914. 
PARKER, Frank, Milwaukee, Jan. 31, 19 
PATTY, Budge, Feb. 11, 1924. ; 
PEREZ, Helen P., Vience, Calif., May. s 
1929. 
RICHARDS, Vincent, New York, N. 
March 20, 1903. : 
RIGGS, Robert L., Los Angeles, Calif., Feb. 
25, 1918. : 3 
ROARK, Helen Wills Moody, Contonay 
Calif., Oct. 6, 1905. ze. 
SCHROEDER, Ted., Newark, N. J., July 20 
1921. 3 
SEDGMAN, Frank, Mont Albert, Victor! \ 
Australia, Oct. 29, 1927. 4 
SEGURA, Francisco, Guayaquil, Ecuador, : 
June 20, 1921. a 
SEIXAS, E. Victor, Jr., Philadelphia, Aug. — 
30, 1923. ; 
TALBERT, Billy, Cincinnati, Sept. 4, 1918 


TILDEN, William eed Pauadelphie: Pa, 
Feb. 10, 1893. 


TODD, Patricia C., San Francisco, July 22, 
1922. ; 


HOPPE, Willie, Cornwall, N. ¥., Oct. i 
1887 (Billiards). : Fr, 

IGLEHART, Stewart, Feb. 22, 1910 (Fok 

KILPATRICK, John Reed, New York, N. 
June 15, 1889 (Executive). 

KIPHUTH, Robert J. H. (Bob), Tonawendil ’ 
N. Y., Nov. 17, 1890 (Athletic director | 

McLANE, Jimmy, Pittsburgh, Sept. 13, 1930 
(Swimming). 

MARSHALL, John, Bondi, N. S.. Wa A : 
tralia, March 29, 1930. 

MATHIAS, Bob, Tulare, Calif., Nov. 11 
1930 (Track and Field). 

OWENS, Jesse, Decatur, Ala., Sept. 12, 1018 
_(Track and Field). 

PALIN, Sep. F., Rushville, Ind., April 
1876 (Harness racing). 

RICE, Grantland, Murfreesboro, Tenn., N 
1, 1880 (Writer). 

SCHAEFER, Jake, Chicago, Oct. 18, 
(Billiards). 

STACK, Allen, New Haven, Conn., Jan 
1928 (Swimming). 

VANDERBILT, Harold S., Oakdale 
July 6, 1884 (Yachting). ¢ 

VARIPAPA, Andy, Italy, Mar. 3 a 
(Bowling). ; 

VERDEUR, Joe, Philadelphia, July : 
(Swimming). 

WERKET, John R., St. Paul, Min 
1924 (Speed skating). oe 

WHITE, Ben, Whiteville, Onta1 
1873, (Harness Tacing). — 


NIs Were devised for utility, to aid those 
_ J Who had to travel over snow. The Nor- 
Wegians, Swedes, Lapps and other in- 


habitants of northern lands used skis for 


_ them. The first 

United States was a mailman by the name 
_ of “Snowshoe” Thomson, born and raised 
_ in Telemarken, Norway, who came to the 


S United States and, beginning in 1850, used 


1950 CHAMPIONSHIPS 
World—Nordic Events 


Cross-country (18 km.)—Karl-Erik Aastrom, Sweden 1:06:16 
_ Jumping—Simon Slattvik, Norway................ 231 pts. 
» Combined jumping and cross-country—Heikki 
BeMaSU RMON. Sey eeocs cence casencdesececs 455.2 pts 
‘Special jumping—Hans Bjornstad, Norway....... 220.4 pts 
50-km. cross-country—Gunnar Ericksson, Sweden... 2:59.05 
_40-km. relay—Sweden (Nils Taepp, Aastrom, Martin 
___ Lundstroem, Enar Josefsson)......... abate ori 2039269 
World—Alpine Events 
a? {At Aspen, Colorado) 
Downhill—Zeno Colo, MAY si eee orien ee doche secs. 2:34.4 
Slalom—Georges Schneider, Switzerland... -. 2306.4 
_ Giant slalom—Zeno Colo.............000. ereeisisieleiaie 1:54.4 
WOMEN 
Downhill—Trude Beiser-Jochum, Austria..... afelacenie 2:06.6 
Slalom—Dagmar Rom, Austria........... Ceara 1:47.8 
Giant slalom—Dagmar Rom...... slelsicteia sia(eieisiefere(ikie 1:29.6 


(At Banff, Alberta) 
Italy 


229.2 pts, 


eae eene 


eee nes 


me. at WOMEN 
Downhill—Janette Burr, Seattle...,........0....5.. 1:30.8 
Slalom—Dagmar Rom, Austria..................... 1:52.8 
Combined downhill and slalom—Dagmar Rom..... 1.70 pts, 
“. Long Jumps (Official American) 
? Distance, 
Made by and place in feet 
Gustave Bye, Red Wing, Minn............. 106 
John Evenson, Ishpeming, Mich............ 122 
August Nordby, Ishpeming, Mich.......... 140 
Lars Haugen, Steamboat Springs, Colo...... 185 
Henry Hall, Steamboat Springs, Colo....... 203 
Lars Haugen, Steamboat Springs, Colo...... 214 
Hans Beck, Lake Placid, N. Y.............. 235 
John Elvrum, Big Pines, Calif.............. 240 
Alf Engen, Salt Lake City, Utah........... 242 
Alf Engen, Big Pines, Calif................ 251 
Bob Roecker, Iron Mountain, Mich......... 257 
Alf Engen, Iron Mountain, Mich............ 267 
Torger Tokle, Leavenworth, Wash.......... 273 
Torger Tokle, Olympian Hill, Hyak, Wash... 288 
Torger Tokle, Iron Mountain, Mich......... 289 
Joe Perrault, Iron Mountain. Mich........_. 207 


SKIING 


hs he 
skis through twenty successive winters it 
carrying mail from northern California to 
Carson Valley, Nevada. io tai 
Ski clubs sprang up about sixty years 
ago where there were Norwegian and 
Swedish settlers in Wisconsin and Min 
nesota and ski contests were held in th 
territory in 1886. On Febroai= 
Ishpeming, Mich., a small group of skie 
organized the National Ski Association. 
that, with the rapid growth of the sport 
now has more than 450 member clubs, <i 


National Championships 


CLASSIC COMBINED 
(At Berlin, N. H.) 


Class A x-country—Olavi Alskulppi, Nan- — 
Se Guy kat... Veniclieee Ee wees eee: 56:13 
1:02:50 


ass A 


Steamboat Sprin s, Colo 
lass B 


ween ene vaste , 


JUMPING = 
(At Duluth, Minn.) i 
Jumps, 
in feet 
1st 2d 
Class A—Olavi Kuronen, Fin- 
MG tau) babs sate aE Sa 205 199 
Class B—Dave Freeman, Iron 
Mountain, Mich.....)..... 194 190 
Class C—Marvin Crawford, ; } 
Steamboat Springs......._ 169 172 
Senior—George Kotlarek, Du- \ 
ICR BGs os scien eee 163 172 Abe 


FOUR-EVENT 
(At Portland, Oreg.) 


Open class—Jon Lie, Norway.......... « 382. 
Amateur—Karl Martitsch, Austria 


GIANT SLALOM 
(At Norden, Calif.) 


Men—Hans Senger, Austria 
Women—Resi Hammerer, 


Pees 


Austria... . 


tte 


DOWNHILL AND SLALOM 
(At Sun Valley, Idaho) 
DOWNHILL 


COCO IOCIO Oy (hig t 


MEN'S SLALOM 1a 

Ist 2a 
Jack Reddish, Salt Lake - run 
Amateur—Jac 8 alt Lake _— a 
ie ame 73.6 78.4 


feat. 
"Piss tee dud oa 


ale 6 coyecele be & Siete ua eleleial nus eVelere tee 


WOMEN’S SLALOM 


Amateur—Norma Godden, Salt 
ake*$:'C. 3.1. shinee eee 


i i ay ete * 


COMBINED 
Amateur (men)-——Jack Reddish, .., 
Open (men)—Ernie McCullogh,,.. 
Amateur and Open (women)—Lois 
worth, Banff Ski Runners......... Mies 


HE GAME OF bowling that is the favorite 
‘sport of millions of “keglers” in the 
ited States is an indoor modification of 
e more ancient outdoor game that sur- 
es as lawn bowling. The outdoor game is 
prehistoric in origin and probably goes 
back to Primitive Man and round stones 
tt 4 were rolled at some target. It is be~- 
Heved that a game something like nine- 
was popular among the Dutch, Swiss 
and Germans as long ago as A.D. 1200’ 
which time the game was played out- 
rs with an alley consisting of a single 
nk 12 to 18 inches wide along which 
rolled a ball toward three rows of 
pins each placed at the far end 
alley. When the first indoor alleys 
puilt and how the game was modified 
time to time are matters of dispute. 


G. Zunker—F. Benkovic, Milwaukee................. 1415 193 
rear Se Ric lita reac Si aPeave oft J. Gworek—H. Kmidowski, Buffalo,.................. 544 194) 
Sa had one Ra ee eee Larry Shotwell) Covington; Ky::....00..5-nccnsstece 1 274 ee 
Be ia Pacis Sep Pidicia’ slefoic gals Sie) 08 Max Steln;; Belleville: Wirt. 32 cas acs ie eteccacemeune 


| Ad Unke, Milwaukee, Wis................ 

_ Larry Shotwell, Covington, Ky............ 774 
| Walter Lachowski, Erie, Pa............... 712 
| Otto Nitschke, Cleveland, Ohio........... 731 

Ea - 


ey 


Gene Gagliardi, Mt. Vernon, N. Y.......... 749 
Knute Anderson, Moline, Ill.............. 746 
Jim Danek, Forest Park, Ill............... 730 
Ray Brown, Terre Haute, Ind,............ 742 
— Fred Ruff, Belleville, I...... 6.6... 745 

2 | John Stanley, Cleveland, Ohio............ 756 
4 - Leo Rollick, Los Angeles, Calif............ 737 
Junie McMahon, Chicago....-........... 740 
Lincoln Protich, Akron, Ohio............. 721 
| B Bernard Rusche, St. Bernard, Ohio. iter 716 


OS CRS Pye este Sie Oe RAY eee as 7c 


BOWLING 


’ Dutch, they brought their two bowlin 


Bowling Statistics 


Source: American Bowling Congress. 


American Bowling Congress Recor‘s 
Holder 


TeaShop,: Milwaukee: 28 -aiisceh siete tien linnlonres 


ROMP hed jisisictarcialeohearesat Larry Shotwell, Covington, Ky..............cceceeeee 


AMERICAN BOWLING CONGRESS CHAMPIONS 


It is supposed that the early settlers me} 
New Amsterdam (New York City) be 


lia 2; 
games with them. About a century ago the — 


game of nine-pins was flourishing in the 
United States but so corrupted by gam. 
bling on matches that it was barred by — 
law in New York and Connecticut. Sinc 
the law specifically barred “‘nine-pins”, i 
was eventually evaded by adding anothe 
pin and thus legally making it a new gam 
The genius who thought up that simpl 
method of outwitting the law and putting 
@ popular game in motion once more re~ — 
mained modestly anonymous. With the in- _ 
crease in the number of pins, the old — 
diamond formation of nine-pins was aban- 
doned for the triangle set-up of ten-pin 
that remains the rule to this day. Various — 
organizations were formed to make rules for 
bowling and supervise competition in th 
United States but none was successful un 
til the American Bowling Congress, organ 
ized Sept. 9, 1895, became the ruling body. _ 


Ej 
q 
3 


Doubles 


W. Klecz—P. Butler, Chicago, Ill............... eee 3! 
Devine—G. Heup, Beloit, Mich...............0006 - 1339 

. Rafferty—C. Reilly, Philadelphia, Pa... . Pi 

. Benkovic—C. Daw, Milwaukee, Wis............. ‘ 


. Johnson—F. Snyder, Indianapolis, Ind. 
. Icuss—M. Fowler, Steubenville, Ohio....... 5 
H. Freitag—J. Sinke, Chicago, IIl..,... eile Pie 
W. Lee—R. Farness, Madison, Wis............. 
E. Nowicki—G, Baier, Milwaukee, Wis... 
J. Gworek—H. Kmidowski, Buffiao, N. Hicktie 
Ed Doerr, Jr.—-Len Springmeyer, St. Loui: ( 
J. Towns—W. Sweeney, Chicago..... th 
D. Van Boxel, Green Bay—E. Bernhardt, 


ivy.) Gre ey Ya Urea Ser ere 


wo<>O9 EMM 


"WNOMAN’S INTERNATIONAL BOWLING CONGRESS CHAMPIONS 


Source: Emma Phaler, Secretary, Woman's International Bowling Congress, Inc. 


Singles Score 
SS a eee 

Mrs. Agnes Higgins, (Chicago nee ee 637 
Anita Rump, Fort Wayne............... 613 
Mrs, Myrtle Schulte, St. Louis ,......... 650 
Audrey McVay, Kansas City, Mo......... 668 
Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, Il.......... 628 
Marie Clemensen, Chicago.............. 712 
Marie Warmbier, Chicago............... 652 
Mrs. Ella Burmeister, Madison, Wis...... 612 
Mrs. Anna Gotistine, Buffalo............ 647 
Mrs, Rose Warner, Waukegan, Ill........ 622 
Helen Hengstler, Detroit................ 626 
Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, Ill.......... 626 
Nancy Huff, Los Angeles................ 662 
Tillie Taylor, Newark, N.J.............. 659 
Wali Mikieh Detroit... .. ono 682 
Agnes Junker, Indianapolis, Ind......... 650 
Shirlee Wernecke, Chicago.............. 696 
Clara Mataya, St. Louis...........,.... 658 
Cleo Stalkamp, Newport, Ky............. 669 


All-eyents Score 
oa Se ae EE ks re aa 
Mrs. Emma Jaeger, Toledo.............. 1700 
Mrs. Selva Twyford, Chicago............ 1727 
Mrs. M, Schulte, St. Louis.............. 1742 
Marie Warmbier, Chicago............... 1807 
Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, fll.......... 1765 
Mrs. Esther Ryan, Milwaukee........... 1763 
Marie Warmbier, Chicago............... 1911 
Mrs. Ella Burmeister, Madison, Wis... ... 1683 
Mrs. Louise Stockdale, Detroit.......... 1761 
Dorothy Burmeister, Chicago............ 1843 
Ruth Troy, Dayton, Ohio................ 1724 
Mrs. Tess Morris, Chicago.............. 1777 
Mrs. Sally Twyford, Aurora, Ill.......... 1799 
Nina Van Camp, Chiczza............... 1888 
Catherine Fellmcth, Chicago............ 1835 
Marge Dardeen, Cincinnati....... 1826 
Virgie Hupfer, Burlington, Jowa......... 1850 


Cecelia Winandy, Chicago............... 1840 


Peer ane aT Pet het 


| 


’ Alberti Jewelers, Chicago . 


Fanitorium Majors, Grand Rapids, Mich.. yh 


Doubles 


V. Focazio—P. Dusher, Niagara FallsoN. Ysouesee 
Candice Miller—E. Beard, Ft. Wayne, Ind..... 
M. Cass, Alhambra—M. Mathews, Long Beach, 
Ann Elyasevich—Estelle Svoboda, Chicago 
Shirley Gantenbein—Flo Schick, Dallas....... 


Team 


Easty Five, Cleveland................. esanree 


Kathryn Creme Pact, Chicago.............. 
Gears by Enterprise, Detroit............. 


DUCK PINS _ 


Source: A. Ls. Ebersole, Executive Secretary, National Duck Pin Bowling Congress. 


WORLD RECORDS (MEN) 


; ; Individual 
Event and record holder 


pale game—Eddie Funaro, New Haven, 
RAL street ie ry cialis iseas siete: scaVn arene sietehcm ls phy) oe 
game set—Arthur Lemke, Lowell, Mass... 
game set—Jchn Miller-Nova Hamiiton, 
Baltimore (tie)... 02. ee ee eee cee 
game set—William Brozey, Baltimore 

me set—Mike Dziadik, Derby, Conn.... 
-6ame set—Howard Parsons, Washington, 
D. 


. Cc 
game set—Herman Ferri, 


Doubles 


Single game—W. Christiano-J. Silk, Nor- 
walk, Conn 
ame set—R. Haines-A. Felter, Baltimore 
game set—Dawson Snyder-James Rosen- 
erger, Baltimore 
game set—W. Esser-J. Dreisch, Baltimore 
game set—N. Hamiiton-W. Guerke, Balti- 
UR SNOOE Gero ciclo) Spots wi mrtae hwie oo + Sidhe a 0206 wlalieve 
-game set—S. Witkowski, Middletown, 
onn.-J. Genovesi, Rockville, Conn 
me set—E. Campbell-L. Seim, Annapo- 


a Teams 
ame—Winchester Packard, Wash- 


mn, D.C 

> set—Hick’s Cafe, Baltimore 
set—Kelly Buick, Baltimore 

e set—Park Circle Motor, Baltimore 

ne set—Popular Club-Recreation, Bal- 


n ayerage—National Beer, Baltimore. 
-game—Middletown (Conn.) All-Stars 
et—Huguely’s Bethesda (Md.) Stars 
ame set—C. Hildebrand, E. Pickus, 


‘WORLD RECORDS (WOMEN) | 


: Individual 
Event and record holder : 
me—Ida Simmons Slack, Norfolk, 


6-game set—Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va..... 

Jaane set—Ida Simmons Slack, Norfolk, 
a 

8-game set—Elizabeth Barger, Baltimore... 

9-game set—Maxine Allen, Durham, N. C... 

10-game set—Ida Simmons, Norfolk, Va.... 

Season average—Elizabeth Barger, Baltimore 


Doubles 


Single game—Hazel Wells-Ruby Hovanic, 
Bridgeport, Conn 

3-game set—A. Levy-D. Smith, Norfolk, Va. 

4-game set—E. Brose-T. McDonough, Balti- 


oO 
5-game set—A. Mullaney-A. Lucas, Baiti- 
more << 
6-game set—I. Simmons-E. Leib, Baltimore 
7-game set—S. M. Easton-F. Oeschler, Balti- 


9-game set—I. Simmons-E. Leib, Baltimore 

10-game set—E. Traber-M. Cleaveland, At- 
lanta, Ga 

Season average—N. Zimmerman-M. 
Baltimore A 


Cy 


Single game—Dubner’s-Franklin Girls, Bale _ 
timore pel 
3-game set—Dubner’s-Franklin Girls, Bal- 


§-game 
mouth, 
10-game set—Evening Star Champions, 
Washington, D. C 
Season average—Aristocrat Dairy, Baltimore 
Consecutive wins—Bockies, Richmond, Va. 
3-woman 7-game set—I. Simmons, J. White, 
E. Lieb, Baltimore 7 


NATIONAL TOURNAMENT CHAMPIONS, 1950 


Score 


Hal Tucker, Baltimore..........0.-se00e0+. 487 

-William Stalcup-Cletus Pannell, Arlington, 

Meee sinveieeaeih Ole 
alley Forge Beer, Washington, D. C.......... 1,951 

ubles—Elizabeth Barger-William Brozey, Bal- 


Ueeueneregeses secevedceesevaceess 29L 


a 


WOMEN Les prin ia 
All-events—Doris Leigh, Portsmouth, Va............. 1121 
Singles—Estelle Warrington, Atlanta, Ga Cee 
Doublas—Eleanor Branch-Betty Smith, Norfolk, Va.... — 


CONTRACT BRIDGE 
Source: American Contract Bridge League 


1950 Champions 
SUMMER NATIONAL TOURNAMENT 


ro airs—Dr. C, W. Yorke-Manuel Sherwin, 
, Mich, ‘ 
‘team-of-four—George Rapee, Samuel Stay- 
Howard Schenken, New York; John Craw- 
hiladelphia; Oswald Jacoby, Dallas, Texas. 
ixed team-of-four—Mr. and Mrs. Charles 


First Night Game in 1935 
night game in the major leagues 
ed on May 24, 1935, at Crosley Field, 
between the Reds and the 
es. The Reds beat the Phils, 2-1, before 
8 tators. 


J. Solomon, Mrs. R. C. Young, Philadeiphia 
Peter A. Leventritt, New York. ; meh 

Men’s national pairs—Phillip A. Briggs—A. . 
Revell, Chicago. , ' 

Women’s national pairs—Mrs. Merritt L. Thomp- 
son-Mrs. John Keily, Indianapolis. ' . 


West All-Star Victor — MS 
The Western All-Stars beat the East’s 
resentatives, 5-3, in the eighteenth East-W 
baseball game sponsored by the Negro 4 


can League and played in Comiske 
Chicago, last August. 


pe ce BASEBALL 
lome plate to pitcher’s box—60 feet 6 
inches. 
Plate to second base—127 feet 38% inches. 
Distance from base to base (home plate 
included)—90 feet. 
_ Size of bases—15 inches by 15 inches. 
Pitcher’s plate—24 inches by 6 inches. 
Batter’s box—6 feet by 4 feet. 
_ Home plate—17 inches by 17 inches, cut 
to a point at rear, 
Home plate to backstop—Not less than 60 
— feet. 
Weight of ball—Not less than 5 ounces nor 
_more than 5% ounces. 
Circumference of ball—Not less than 9 
__ inches nor more than 9% inches. 
-Bat—Must be round, not over 23%, inches 
- in diameter at thickest part, nor more 
than 42 inches in length, and entirely of 
hardwood in one piece. 


FOOTBALL 
* Length of fleld—120 yards. 
Width of field—531%4 yards (160 feet). 
Height of goal posts—20 feet. 
Height of crossbar—10 feet. 

Width of goal posts—18 feet 6 inches, in- 
side to inside, and not more than 19 
feet 2 inches, outside to outside. 

Length of ball—1114 inches (long axis). 

Circumference of ball—21.5 inches (mid- 

dle); 28.5 inches (long axis). 


'* Includes 10 yards of end zone on either side. 


LAWN TENNIS 


Size of court—Rectangle 78 feet long and 
27 feet wide (singles); 78 feet long and 

36 feet wide (doubles). 

Height of net—3 feet in center, gradually 
__ rising to reach 3-foot 6-inch posts at each 
side of court. 

Ball—Shall be more than 2% inches and 
less than 25 inches in diameter and 

' weigh more than 2 ounces and less than 
 2¥% ounces. 

Service line—21 feet from net. 


POLO 


Playing Field—300 yards long by 200 yards 
wide, if unboarded; 300 by 160, if 
boarded. In addition, there is an area of 

_ about 10 yards from the sidelines and 
about 30 yards from the back lines 

_ Known as the safety zone. 

Goals—8 yards wide and at least 10 feet 

high. The posts must be light enough to 

_ break if collided with. 

Ball—Should not exceed 314 inches in 

_ diameter and should weigh from 4%, to 

4%, ounces. Usually made of wood, but 

experiments haye been made with plas- 

tic balls. 

les—No restrictions 

ounts 


on height of 


tandard Measurements in Sports 


GOLF es 
Weight of ball—Not greater than 1.6 0 
cunces. ial eta 
Size of ball—Not less than 1.680 inches in 
diameter, : 


Velocity of ball—Not greater than 250 f 
per second. ij 

Hole—Shall be 44 inches in diameter 
at least 4 inches deep. : 

Clubs—-No restrictions on the size; 14 | 
the maximum number permitted in 
championship competition. 


ICE HOCKEY Wey 
Size of rink—-200 feet long by 85 feet w: 
(desired size). 
Size of goal—6 feet wide 
height. : 
Puck—1 inch thick and 3 inches in diam- 
eter; made of vulcanized rubber; welght. 
—6% ounces (unofficial). Sle 
Length of stick—Not more than 53 inch 
from heel to end of shaft nor 14% ine 
from heel to end of blade, Blade shoi 
not exceed 3 inches in height, except 
goalkeeper’s stick, which shall not 
ceed 3% inches in height except at 
heel, where it must not exceed 
inches. 


by 4 feet in 
7 


BASKETBALL 
(National Collegiate A. A. Rules) 
Playing court—94 feet long by 50 feet: 
(maximum dimensions); 74 feet long 
42 feet wide (minimum dimensions) 
Baskets—Rings 18 inches in inside dian 
eter, with white cord nets, 15 to. 
inches in length. Each ring is madi 
metal and is not more than % | 
inch in diameter. 
Height of basket ring—10 feet. , 
Weight of ball—Not less than 20 oun 
hor more than 22, 
Circumference of ball—No greater t. 
inches and not less than 2914. ee 
Free-throw line—15 feet from the f. 
the backboard. é 


SS 


HORSESHOE PITCHING, 1950. a 
World Title Tournaments . 
(At Murray, Utah, Aug. 7-12) 1 

FINAL STANDING OF LEADERS oe 

\ 


Ww. L. 
Fernando Isais... 34 1 Dean Brown..... 
Casey Jones..... 31-4 Ray Gatewood... 
Ted Allen....,.. Sige f: Don Titcomb. 
Stan Deleary.... 30 5 Louis Dean.. 
Lowell Gray...... 28 7 J. Johnson... 

° WOMEN : 

Mrs, Pat DeLeary, Phoenix, Ariz............ wk 


A. A. U. Champions 


Singles—Dale Carson, Saltimora 
Lounies-—Ciarcnce Stem-Atpert Rembold, Wes! 


an. 


BILLIARD 


PPARENTLY nobody knows where bil- 
, lierds originated, Some trace the game 
back to ancient Greece or early Egyptian 
days; others insist it originated in France 
or England in medieval times. Shakespeare 
must have believed the Egyptian tale, be- 
cause in Antony and Cleopatra he has 
Cleopatra saying: “Let’s to billiards; come, 
Charmian.’” There is an illustration of 
Louis XIV of France playing billiards in 
1694 and using a shovel-shaped stick to 
set the “cue ball’? in motion, from which 
it is evident that the pointed cue was a 
later development. 
Certainly the game was popular in Eng- 
land and on the Continent in the 17th 


~ Information Please Almanec i 


and 18th centuries and early settlers in 
North America are supposed to have in- | 
troduced the game here. How to apply 
“english” to a billard ball was discovered 
by Jack Carr, an: Englishman, in 1820. A 
Frenchman named Mingaud is credited 
with having invented the “draw” shot at 
about the same time and also to have de- 
vised leather tips for wooden cues. Cham- 
pionship competition, amateur and pro- 
fessional, is a modern development in 
billiards. The first formal professional 
tournament held in the United States took 
piace in New York in 1863 with eight 
players competing. The first three-cushion 
tournament was held in St. Louis in 1878. 


Billiards Statistics 
Source: Press Service Bureau, The Billiard Congress of America. 


World 18.2 Balk-line Champions 


George B Sutton 1921-22 Jake Schaefer, Jr. 1927 
Ora C. Morningstar 1923-24 Willie Hoppe 1927 


Willie Hoppe 


1903-05 Maurice Vignaux 1908 
Zn Welker Cochran 


1906 George F. Slosson 1909 


1906-07 George B. Sutton 1909 Calvin Dernarest 1925 Edward Horemans* | 1928 Edward Horemans 
1907 Willie Hoppe @ 1910 ~— Harry P. Cline 1925 Jake Schaefer, Jr. 1929-33 Jake Schaefer, Jr. 
1907 Jacob Schaefer, Sr. | 1919-20 Willie Hoppe 1926 Erich Hagenlacher 1934 Welker Cochrant 


1908 George F. Slosson 
* Disputed match. Schaefer won play-off. +t No competition since. 
18.2 BALK-LINE RECORDS 


Year Holder Points | Year Holder Points — 
1925 Jake Schaefer, Jr.. .High run (game)........... 400 1925 Jake Schaefer, Jr... High grand average match... 93.75 
1925 Jake Schaefer, Jr...High run match............ 432 1926 Jake Schaefer, Jr...High run exhibition match... 585 
1925 Jake Schaefer, Jr...High Average.............. 400 1926 Jake Schaefer, Jr.. .High grand average 2400 pts. 129 
1925 Jake Schaefer, Jr...High grand average tourna- 1926 Welker Cochran....High run exhibition. ....... 684 
NGI Giese BARS Be eae §7.14 


World 18.1 Balk-line Champions 


Jacob Schaefer, Sr. | 1909-11 Willie Hoppe 
George B. Sutton* 1912 George B. Sutton 


1903-05 Maurice Vignaux 1908 


1914-26 Willie Hoppe 
1906 Willie Hoppe 1908 


1926-27 Jake Schaefer, Jr. 


1907 = George B. Sutton 1908 George F. Slosson 1913 OraC. Morningstar | 1927 — Willie Hoppet 
1907 ~— Willie Hoppe 
* By forfeit. +t No competition since. 
18.1 BALK-LINE RECORDS 
Year = Holder Points | Year Holder Points 
1926 Jake Schaefer, Jr....High run in match play..... 212 1927 Welker Cochran..... High run in exhibition... .. 353 
°1926 Jake Schaefer, Jr... .High single average in match 1927 Welker Cochran..... High single average in exhi- _ 
= DlaV overs ss tawny 6 aia bition... aie eae 150 
_ 1926 Jake Schaefer, Jr....High grand average in matc 1927 Welker Cochran..... High grand average in exhi- ; 
a Playa iersterrcicensls arate tiers ' bition. ).ci).a8 avon 6h iia 


FINAL STANDINGS IN 1950 NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP TOURNAMENTS 
(At Chicago) Three Cushions 


eee Joe Chamaco, Moxico City ree 
; joe Chamaco, Mexico City... 
; W L HR BG Te f ret p My te 3 > 
_ *irving Crane, Binghamton, N.Y.. 9 2 107 2 1620 Bde bet de pee : A : ie a 
Willie Mosconi, Barrington, N.J... 9 2 11 3 ‘1522 john Fitzpatrick, Log Angeles... 6 4) 8 2 42h” 
Joe Canton, Waterviiet, N. Y...... 8’ 3 93 8 1365 Dan meGoorty, San Francisco, 22. 2 | & 006 *iSeMa 
Bh S Joe Diehl, Rockford, Uc... s.. Poe 466 8 1364 Harold Rooff New York yasiare 1 9 6 68 401 — 
~ Onofrio Lauri, Brooklyn......... Gage OT 2079 1389. ngteechaaue swig ih Me 
_ Andrew Ponzi, Philadelphia...... Ba Die Tore r Blo Bee, 7 : 
Willis Covington, Milwaukee. .... @ 5,102 8 129g INTERCOLLEGIATE: CHAMPIONS 
_ Basil Minickene, New York...... Hh Pip UES Ye an sm 4 bo Three-oushion—Walter Johnson, Ohio State we 
Buddy Wallace, Cleveland....... A OOS LL + al O2 Pocket—Loroy Kinman, E. Kentucky State College | 
Al Coslosky, Philadelphia........ B pte? 960/10) 7.1967; é 
Joe Cosgrove, Atlanta........... 2 9 40 16 ~- 918 Keyshot Team 
Don DeCoy, Los Angeles......... Pe hO eb 2.0 251826 Three-cushion—Ohio State 


* Won title on total poinis. Pocket—-Ohio State a 


; World ‘Three-cushion Champions af - 
1912 John Horgan : 1919 RR. L. Cannafax 1933 Wales See 


1913-14 Alfredo DeOro *1920 John Layton 1934. John Layton ~ 
: ; 1915 George Moore 1921. Augie Kieckhefer 1935. Welker Cochran 
_ Lloyd Jevne 1915 William H. Huey 1921-23 John Layton 1936 Willie Hoppe © 
Harry P. Cline 1916 = Alfredo DeOro 1923 ‘Tiff Denton 1937. Welker Cochran” 
John Daly 1916 Charles Ellis 1924 R. L. Cannafax 1938 Welker Cochran 
Thomas Hueston 1916. Charles McCourt 1925 R. L. Cannafax 1939. Joe'Chamaco 
1908-09 Alfredo DeOro 1916 Hugh Heal 1926-27 Otto Relselt 1940-44 Willie Hoppe Si 
1910 Fred Eames 1916 George Moore 1927 Augie Kieckhefer 1944 = Welker Cochran” 
: 1910. Aifredo DeOro 1917 Charles McCourt 1928 Otto Reiselt 1945-46 Welker Cochran. 
— 1910 John Daly 1917. R. L. Cannafax 1928-29 John Layton 1947 Willie Hoppe 
1910 Thomas Hueston 1917-18 Alfredo DeOro 1930 John Layton 1943 Willie Hoppe 
1912 John Daly 1918-19 Augie Kieckhefer 1931 = Arthur Thurnblad 1949 Willie Hoppe 
1911 Alfredo DeOro 1919 = Alfredo DeOro 1932 Augie Kieckhefer 1950 Willie Hoppe — 


- 1912 Joe Carney 


THREE-CUSHION RECORDS 


5 High Runs High Averages—Best Game 
Year Holder Event Points Year Holder Points Event 
1915 Charles Morin...... Tournament (Pro)......... 18 1925 Otto Reiselt..,. 50in 16 innings Interstate Leagt Ce 
1919 Tiff Denton........ Tournament (World). ...... 7 1925 Otto Reiselt:.... 100in 57innings Interstate Lea 
_ 1926 John Layton....... Interstate League.......... 18 | 1925 Otto Reiselt..... 150 in 104 innings Interstate League 
1927 Willie Hoppe....... American League.......... 20 1930 John Layton.... 50in 23 innings Tournament. 
1928 Willie Hoppe....... Exhibition vs. C. C. Peterson 25 1939 Joe Chamaco.... 50in 23 innings National Leag 
1930 Gus Copulos....... Tournament (World)....... 17 1940 Jay N. Bozeman. 50in 23 innings Tournamentt 
1936 Willie Hoppe....... Match play......... re as 15 1945 Willie Hoppe.... 50in 20 innings Tournamentt 
1939 Joe Chamaco....... National Leagie® accacec:. = 18 1945 Welker Cochran. 60in 20 innings Match 
1940 Tiff Denton........ Tournamentf............. 17 1947 Willie Hoppe.... 60in 22 innings Matcht 
1945 Willie Hoppe....... Match playtisss.c es... 0: 20 * No safeties. + Sateties. t No safeties; optior 
* No safeties. + Safeties. } No safeties; optional cue | Dall first shot of inning, 


bail first shot of inning. 


World Pocket Billiard Champions 


~ 1878-80 Cyrifle Dion 1899-1900 Alfredo DeOro 1910 Jerome Keogh 1935 Andrew Ponzi & 
1881 = Gottlieb WahIstrom 1901 Frank Sherman 1910-12 Alfredo DeOro 1936 James Caras 


1882-83 Albert Frey 1901 Alfredo DeOro .1912 = RJ. Ralph _| 1937 Ralph Greenle. 
1884 J. L. Malone 1902 ~—- William Clearwater 1913 Alfredo DeOro 1938 James Caras 
1886-87 Alfred Frey 1902 Grant Eby 1913-15 Bennie Allen 1939 James Caras 
1887 J. L. Malone (f) 1903 Alfredo DeOro 1916 John Layton 1940 Andrew Ponzi. 
1887-88 Alfredo DeOro 1904 - Alfredo DeOro 1916-18 Frank Taberski 1941 
1888 Frank Powers 1905 Jerome Keogh (f) 1919-24 Ralph Greenleaf 1941 
1889. = Albert Frey 1905 Alfredo DeOro 1925 Frank Taberski 1942 
1889 = Alfredo DeOro 1905 Thomas Hueston (f) 1926 Ralph Greenleaf 1942 
1890. H. Manning 1906 Thomas Hueston 1926 Erwin Rudolph 1943 
1891 Frank Powers (f) 1906 John Horgan - 1926 Thomas Hueston 1944 Willie Mosconi (m 
1892-94 Alfredo DeOro 1906 Jerome Keogh 1927. Frank Taberski 1945 Willie Mosconl 
1895 _ William Clearwater 1907 Thomas Hueston 1927-28 Ralph Greenleaf 1946 Willie Mosco 
1895 Alfredo DeOro 1968 § Thomas Hueston 1928 Frank Taberski 1946 
1896 Frank Stewart (f) 1908 Frank Sherman 1929 Ralph Greenleaf 1947 
1897 Grant Eby 1908 Alfredo DeOro 1929. Frank Taberski 1948 
1897 Jerome Keogh 1909 Charles Weston 1930 Erwin Rudolph 1949 
1898 William Clearwater 1909 . John Kling 1930-32 Ralph Greenleaf 1950 
1898 Jerome Keogh 1910 Thomas Hueston 1933-34 Erwin Rudolph 


(Forfeit. () League play. (t) Tourney, (m) Match. 


; POCKET BILLIARD RECORDS 
oe (14.1 Championship Game) 


. ‘ 

' Event Points Holder Year Event Points Holder BY 
Tournament—high run...... 126 Ralph Greenleaf 1929 Tournament—best game In ae: 
Tournament—high run...... 125 Bennie Allen 1935 MINES: se saree. et ote 2 Ralph Green! 
Tournament—high run...... 125 George Kelly 1935 Tournament {natinnal}—best : 
fournament—high run...... 125 Willie Mosconi 1945 game in innings......... . 2. Irving He ‘ 
€xninition—high run........ 309 Irving Crane 1939  Match—nigh ruy for single 
Exnibition—high run........ 309 Willie Mosconi 1945 Pane Para er Boe ba! 
fournament—high single Match—high rut: for single 


game average.......... +. 63 Ralph Greenleaf 1929 GAMES: uvsaresvien's Gare ee 127 
Journament—high grand Match—nigh ri in continue 
AVELAZE™...+sarseereeeee 18.34  Willle Mosconi 1950 CST C Acppendncaconeecc 608 


4% by 9 table. + Tied by Vlilie Moscon: in 1946, 


ue 


National Amateur 18.2 Balk- line Champions _ 


1916—C. Huston - 1923—Percy Collinst E 1929—M. C. Walgre 
1917—Dave McAndless 1924—E. T. Appleby 1930—Percy Collins 
1$18-—Percy Collins 1925-—F. S. Appleby 1931—E. T. Appleby: 
1919—C, Heddon — 1926-28—John Clinton 1932—Albert Poensgen§ 
1920—E. T. Appleby 1929—E. T. Applebyt 1933—Albert Poensgen§ 
1921—-Percy Collins 1929—Percy Collinst 1934-40—Edmund Soussa 
1922—E. T. Appteby* f 
+ National 18.1 champion—F, S. Appleby. t Amateur Billiard Association. 


09—H. A. Wright 
1910—@. W. Gardner 
19i1—J. F. Poggenburg 


International champion. 
peeeitons! champion. 


National Amateur Three-cushion Champions 


1925-26—Dr. A. J. Harris 1930—R. B. Harper 1945-46—C. T. Vandenovert J 
1927—Dr. L. P. Macklin 1931—Frank Flemming 1946—Edward Leet a 
1928—J. N. Bozeman 1931-35—Edward Lee 1946—Robert M. Lordt 
1929—Charles Jordan 1936—Edward Lee* 1947—Robert M. Lordt 
1929—Max Shimon 1937—A. Primeau 1948—Robert M. Lordt 
1930—Joseph Hall 1938—Gene Deardorff 1948—C. T, Vandenover? — 
1930—Max Shimon 1939—Gene Deardorff 1948-49—-Edward Leet 


9—Arthur Newman 

1920—W. B. Huey 

Earl Lookabaugh 

5 Frank Flemming 
1923—Robert M. Lord 

1924—Frank Flemming 


rorid champion. 


+ Events limited to athletic clubs. { Match. 


National Amateur Pocket Billiard Champions 


1925—Carl A. Vaughan 1930—J. H. Shoemaker 1933—E. Fagin Be 
1926—Clarence Hurd 1931—Rohert Cole 1933—J. H. Shoemaker? | 

1927—J. H. Shoemaker 1931—J. H. Shoemaker® 1934-35—J. H. Shoemaker 
1928—J. Collins 1932—E. Fagin 1936-37—E. C. Rogers 
1929—Cy. Yellin 1932—J. H. Shoemaker* 1938-40—Arthur Cranfield 


pie 
4 2 9% 5 642 35 18 
4 2 8 4 65 44 1 
1.5 8 SO 251 292. 85 2 4 114 5 545 81 
1 5 7 62 239 296 80 2 4 54 13 498 73 


1 ‘title in play-off. + World tournament record. Key to abbreviations—W-won; L-lost; HR-high run: 
game; "rE total points; TI-total innings; GA-grand average. 


TEAS Tio GA 


JE ES VIED ay A | Baer 7 Jane BS Sg 
6 41 283 325 97 Crane... 
Diehl... 


Canton.. 


WEIGHT LIFTING, 1950 ~ 
World Champions 


Bantamweight—Kamel Mahgoub, Egypt 
Featherweight—Mahmoud Fayad, Egyp 
Lightweight—Joe Pitman, United State 
Middleweight—Khadre el Touny, Egypt 
Light heavyweight—Stan Stanczyk, U. 8 
Heavyweight—John Davis, United Stat 
Team—United States (18 pts.) 
sda Gardner, Columbus, Ohio Edirne: 
nse Hoitman, St. Louis National A. A. U. Champions 
Hazi, Washington, D. C. E ; : 


DOUBLES. 


hee Santore, Philadelphia 
fathush Boys’ Club, Brooklyn 


‘ABLE TENNIS CHAMPIONS, 1950 
United States 
_ SINGLES 


Bantamweight—Joe De Pietro, Paterson, N. J.......-- 
Featherweight—Richard Greenawalt, Conn Ohio. 

Lightweight—Joe Pitman, York, Pa.........- ; 
Middleweight—Pete George, Akron, Ohio.... 
Light heavyweight—Stan Stanczyk, York, Pa..... 
Heavyweight—John Davis, Brooklyn........+» 
Team—York (Pa.) Barbell Club........sesseeee 


; ‘English Open Champions 
ard Bergmann, England 


1's singles—Mildred Shaihan, United States 
—Z. Dlinar-V. Harangozo, Yugoslavia 

$ ( s—Diane and Rosalind Rowe, England 

Leach- ms i nied pane 


badigl vii 


last rae Cd Gents 


The Chicago North Y. M. CA v 
team won the 1950 National A. A. 
pionship tournament, held in 


$4isuba to Auth Dias ety 


ie 


DOG SHOWS 
Source: The American Kennel Club. 


‘Morris and Essex Kennel Club Exhibition 
(Madison, New Jersey) 


Year Best in show Breed Owner 
1927 Ch. Higgins’ Red Pat.......... SRN bP cs, ch trist:setterss. 8-0) ee William W. Hi 
1928 Ch. Delf Discriminate of Pinegrade............, Sealyham terrier............. Pinegrade Keene 
peseres Ch Little Emir. 222.220 Pomeranian.................. Mrs. V. Matta 
1930 Ch. Weltona Frizzette of Wildoaks:5.$. 39: 5 aeeae Fox terrier, wire........,..... Mr. and Mrs. R. C, Bondy 
1931 Ch. Fionne v Loheland of Walnut Hall........__ Great:dane. ooo i... Harkness Edwards 
1932 Ch. Lone Eagle of Earlsmoor................... Fox terrier, wire.............. Dr. and Mrs. S. Milbank 
1933 Eppingeville of Blarney........................ Fox terrier, wire.............. John G. Bates 
1934 Ch. Gunside Babs of Hollybourne............__. Sealyham terrier............. S. L, Froelich 
1935 RUMIISOROBOVE aya ke cls ocig bose, Srishi setters (sO yon Vans kee Mrs, Cheever Porter 
1936 Ch. Mr. Reynal’s Monarch..................... Mannich sxensi kai Dees Amory. L. Haskell 
1937 PCLT MAX ric act caies « sardesincu.cadicc, ENglishusetiana + pes pees Maridor Kennels 
1938 Ch, Ideal Weather............ eee a spargarcn tae Old English sheep dog........ Leonard Collins 
Been My Own Brutio.. Cocker spaniel............... H. E. Mellenthin 
1940 Ch. Blakeen Jung Frau,......,......,......... Poodle, standard............. Blakeen Kennels 
Mtosl. Ch. Nornay Saddler.......:................. Fox terrier, smooth,.......... Wissaboo Kennels 
1942-45 No shows | : ‘oa 
_ 1946 Ch. Benbow’s Beau........................... Cocker spaniel............... Robert A. Gusman a 
_ 1947 Rock Ridge Night Rocket...................... Bedlington terrier............ Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 
1948 Ch, Rock Ridge Night Rocket................... Bedlington terrier............ Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Rockefeller 
1949 Ch. Walsing Winning Trick of Edgerstoune....... Scottish terrier,..........5... Mrs. John G. Winant 
1950 Ch. Tyronne Farm Clancy caress ce Se irish/Satter se. :;; been eee Jack Spear 
Westminster Kennel Club Exhibition 
(Madison Square Garden, New York, N. Ys) 
Year Best in show Breed Owner 
1907-09 Ch. Warren Remedy.......................... Fox terrier, smooth........... Winthrop Rutherfurd 
BrLOiees Che Sabine Rarebits. » ch Gi Ssvecseeees coke, Fox terrier, smooth.........., Sabine Kennels 
Basb les 4 Ch. Tigkle Em fock.... in. eieecsccsceteccccce. Scottish terrier...........,. .» A. Albright, Jr. 
— 4912 Ch. Kenmore Sorceress....................... Airedale terrier,............. William P. Wolcott 
1913 Ch. Strathway Prince Albert,.,................ Bulidog ts SN". een ene Se .- Alex H. Stewart 
1914 Ch. Brentwood Hero....................00., Old English sheep dog........ Mrs. Tyler Morse ; 
momen Ch? Mitford Vics... soi ieecies.. creek Fox terrier, wire.............. George W. Quintard s 
es Cemee ClissMatford Vice ho oncom Fox terrier, wire.............. George W. Quintard b 
1917 Ch. Conejo Wycollar Boy...................... Fox terrier, wire.............. Mrs. Roy A, Rainey 
1918 Ch. Haymarket Faultless...................... Bull:tarrieneee 055 R. H. Elliot 
1919 Ch. Briergate Bright Beauty................... Airedale terrier.............. G. L. L. Davis 
1920 Ch, Conejo Wycollar Boy... ........<c00s0.5.-. Fox terrier, wire...,. seseeyee Mrs. Roy A. Rainey 
1921 Ch. Midkiff Seductive......................... Cocker spaniel......,........ William T. Payne 
‘1922. Ch. Boxwood Barkentine...................... Airedale terrier,............. Frederic C. Hood 
1923 No best in show award ‘ 4 
1924 Ch. Barberryhil! Bootlegger.................... Sealyham terrier............. Bayard Warren 
1925 Ch. Governor Moscow......................... Polntersiteo otosciuaie ene Robert F. Maloney. 
Bir Ommencns, Signal Circult..2. S05) .2.. ucla, Fox terrier, Wire.............. Halleston Kennels 
1927. Ch. Pinegrade Perfection...................... Sealyham terrier............. Frederic C. Brown 
1928 Ch. Talavera Margaret........................ Fox terrier, wire.............. R. M. Lewis 7 
1929 Land Loyalty of Bellhaven..................... Callies. d.eysetemt ls con see Mrs. Florence B. lich 
1930 Ch. Pendley Calling of Blarney................. Fox terrier, wire....., ae Acetone John G. Bates ; 
1931 Ch. Pendley Calling of Blarney................. Fox terrier, wire.............. John G. Bates ae 
1932 Ch. Nancolleth Markable................0..005 Pointers, aye cs eee ROS CaOURSE Giralda Farms : 
1933 Ch. Warland Protector of Shelterock............ Airedale terrier,............. S. M. Stewart 
1934 Ch. Flornell Spicy Bit of Halleston.............. Fox terrier, Wire.............. Halleston Kennels 
1935 Ch. Nunsoe Duc de Ja Terrace of Blakeen....... Roodld *asq.ccy sieve een Blakeen Kennels 
1936 Ch. St. Margaret Magnificent of Clairedale....... Sealyham terrier............. Clairedale Kennels 
1937 Ch. Flornell Spicy Piece of Halleston..........,, Fox terrier, wire,............. Halleston Kennels 
Brccmme Dato Ol MANUEL,’ . scare ticelcvcuee....& Englisht'Settetace feet oreee Maridor Kennels 
1939 Ferry y. Rauhfelsen of Giralda.................. Doberman pinscher........... Giralda Farms i 
1940 Ch. My Own Brucie............0000000000000.. Cocker spaniel............... H.E£.Mellenthin 
1941 GHAMY OWN BFUCIO 5, s.ayeciekcneeaauniec ofa Cocker spaniel....... wena tg H. E. Mellenthin ay 
1942 Ch. Wolvey Pattern Edgerstoune................ West Highland terrler......... Mrs. John G. Winant 
1943 Ch. Pitter Patter of Piperscroft................. Miniature poodle............. Mrs. P. H. B. Frelinghuy 
1944 Ch. Flornell Rare-Bit of Twin Ponds............ Welsh terrier.....00.00) 0.00.0 Mrs, Edward P. Alker_ 
mea Se cohleling’s!Signatiire,..... 20. ..+.0cscthe sewed dur. Scottish terrier............... Mr. and Mrs. T. H. Snet 
i946 Ch, Hetherington Model Rhythm............... « Fox terrier, wire.,...,........ Mr. and Mrs. T. H.C 
Ch. Warlord of Mazelaine..................000. BOXGL, wrccarcy sation neon Mr. and Mrs, R. C, 
48 Ch. Rock Ridge Night Rocket................... Bedlington terrier............ Mr. and Mrs. W. A. 
Ch. Mazelaine's Zazarac Brandy................ Boxer .)..2...ueumdisabhiseee Mr. and Mrs, Joh 


CVCUING 0 


\HE ORIGIN and early history of the sport 

& of cycling probably should be sought in 
he law volumes that contain the court 
ecords of decisions in patent cases. There 
8 much dispute and litigation over the 
priority of inventions and improvements 
n the development of the bicycle. The 


ich a man could stand or sit and propel 
imself along a road goes back as far as the 
of the Ptolemies in Egypt, but noth- 

ir rogressive was done about it until a 
Frenchman named de Sivrac, in 1769, in- 
nted a tricycle on which he sat and 
ed along by pushing his feet against the 
nd, There were various two-wheeled 
three-wheeled improvements devel- 

by French, German and English ex- 
enters in the next century or so. The 

ames were better; steering with the front 
‘Was a new feature; handlebars were 

re convenient design and adjustable 

were added. But the rider still pushed 

elf along with his feet until, about 
somebody had the bright idea of 

ting the front wheel with a geared 

ce, the rider furnishing the power by 


. by J. B. Dunlop, 


pushing and pulling handlebars moun 
on a spindle. Pedals came along about 1 


_and, in the case of bicycles, were attached 
to the front wheel that grew to be much 


larger than the rear wheel. Solid rubber 
tires began to replace iron tires in 186 
There was a long legal dispute about 
credit for the invention of the “safety bi- 
cycie” with two wheels of equal size and 


pedals attached to a sprocket that, through ~ $ 


gears and a chain, applied power to the 
rear wheel but, in any case, the “safety” or 
modern bicycle had just about driven the 


old “high-wheeler” off the roads by 1890. — 


Pneumatic tires were invented in 1888 
a Scotsman who was 
a practising veterinarian in Belfast, Ire- 
land, and in a few years all the better 


bicycles were using pneumatic tires. But 
when Dunlop tried te patent his invention, — 
it was discovered that a stranger named 


R. W. Thomson had taken out an English 
patent on such an idea in 1845. The Pick- 
wick Bicycle Club, founded in Londo 
1870, was the first bicycle organization. 
The League of American Wheelmen was 
organized in 1880, : 


WORLD RECORDS 


Source: Otto Eisele, Associate Editor, American Bicyclist. 


nion Cycliste Internationale, world ruling body, made new provisions in 1948 for the setting of i 


cle rack records. Old records, now discarded, were based on the measuring line being 30 centimeters 
ches) from the inside of the track. The new code calls for the measuring line to be 20 centimeters 
es) from the inside. Only six basic distances are now permitted, with the marks separated into two | 
amateur and professional. New standards were compiled from the old on the basis of the mea 
ing 20 centimeters. No amateur world records have been announced. 


OUTDOOR PROFESSIONAL 
Unpaced Standing Start 


Holder and country 


R. H. Harris, Great Britain 


F. Battesini, Italy 


..... M. Archambaud, France 
..... M. Archambaud, France 


M. de Benedetti, Italy 
F. Coppi, Italy 


Where made 
... Milan 


INDOOR PROFESSIONAL 
Unpaced Standing Start 


R. H. Harris, Great Britain 


Brussels 


Motor-Paced* 


J. Lohmuller, Switz. ... 


I, regulations (1933, etc.). 


ectiha as Paris 


FORMER WORLD RECORDS 
Unpaced Flying Start 


Holder and country 


ei .. Percy Lawrence, United States 


Where made 


Salt Lake City............... 
Bordeaux 

Saltair, Utall....s.cesevevccs 
Milani ca cewatmemeaeente 


Saltair, Utah......0sss-.. 0. 1223 3/5 


TINE alfred Goullet, Austratia......0. 2. viley Salt Lake ClY.escacecasesccs 19124. 00yec, sakea ae 
$key Unrestricted Motor-Paced es 


vs, at Hubert Opperman, Australia 


Melbourne 


-. 1932, ua 
... Hubert Opperman, Australia. ........... Melbourne........ bade ein Wee aeres , 


Ma Wace © aig e's voce» 


Human Paced—Standing Start 


VOT LCs eee J, $, Johnson, United States........ 
y kilometer..<.. oc... BPottietsFratica-<.c.cc0. te. tke, 
PRONG ace eres op J. W. Stocks, Great Britain.......... 
MAD Stee ee Major Taylor, United States......... 
“TNCs oe R. Palmer, Great Britain 


Unpaced. Seer orioc'ou PRO NDE ANY ts oo Ce Nee 
Human-pacéd.......... J. W. Stocks, Great Britain.......... 
Motor-paced (u)........ Leon Vanderstuyft, Belgium........ 


Motor-paced*......,... H. Breau, France 


Motor-paced}.......... H. Grant, Great Britain...,......,.. ? 
(u) Unrestricted motor paced. * First U. C. 1 regulations (1920-29). + Second U. C. I. regulations (1930, ete.) 


WORLD CHAMPIONS, 1950 


Amateur sprint—Maurice Verdeun, France 
Pro. sprint—Reginald H. Harris, England 
Amateur pursuit—Sid Patterson, Australia 

_ Pro. pursuit—Antonio Bevilacqua, Italy 
Amateur road—Jack Hoobin, Australia 

Pro. road—Alberic Schotte, Belgium 

Pro. motor-paced—Raoul Lesueur, France 


= _ Unpaced Standing Start 
seosseaess L. Faucheux, France....,......... 
.. L. Faucheux, France.............. 


eects ~ Arcachon 


Wow sweetener e 


CO eo eee d eee cerene 


* Own siege ele ae 90) be ose 


0-9) sar s FPO UG OU Nie ieiew ge gies eles dai sieges 


i... Catford, England.........0.¢ 1B96 s. see 
SEE TS rasan BEE ee W904 sie aaete 
“eeiay LONUOM as 8, poe hee a ee 1897522 ae 
.... Manhattan Beach, N. Y....... 1808 0st oe ee 


siedin MASAI ss aitteWraiece(cietee wise eS 

sane LONdONenech caciuceeine 1897.2... 

coos Montlhéry.:.......08 Hie 0 efetsier bl Oe One aReers 
son MONtINORYstwnce ceeiaser tar +e. 1926,. 

sast hall Senses oricaeaeeoensee ae eel O82 ten 


i 
U. S. AMATEUR CHAMPIONS, 1950 
Senior—Robert Pfarr, Kenosha, Wis. : 
Junior—Harry Backer, San Diego, Ca 
Girls’—Doris Travani, Detroit Pa. 
Mile—Steve Hromjak, Cleveland 
2 miles—Robert Travani, Detroit 
5 miles—Gus Gatto, San Jose, Calif. 
10 miles—Alfred Stiller, Chicago 


NATIONAL AMATEUR CHAMPIONS 


Source; Amateur Bicycle League of America, Inc. 


; Year Winner 


Where held Year Winner 
1921 Arthur Nieminsky, New York..... Washington, D. C, 1936 Jackie Simes, New Jersey........ 
1922 Car] Hambacher, New Jersey,..... Atlantic City 1937 Charles Bergna, New Jersey...... 
1923 Charles Barclay, California........ Chicago 1939 Martin Deras, California......,.,. 
1924. Charlie Winter, New York........ Buffalo 1940 Furman Kugler, New Jersey.... 

- 1925 Edward Merkner, Iilinois......... St. Louls 1941 Marvin Thomson, Itflinols,........ 
1926 Edward Merkner, IWinois......... Philadelphia 1945 Ted Smith, New York,........... 
1927 Jimmy Walthour, Jr., New York... Louisville 1946 Don Hester, California..-....... ,» Columbus — 
1928 R. J. Connor, District of Columbia.. Kenosha, Wis. 1947 Ted Smith, New York............ 

1929 Sergio Matteini, New York........ Newark, N, J. 1948 Ted Smith, New York............ 
1930 Bobby Thomas, Wisconsin. ....... Keonsha, Wis. 1949 James Lauf, Maryland............ 
1935 Cecil Hursey, Georgia. ........... Atlantic City 1950 Robert Pfarr, Wisconsin.......... New Brun 
AMATEUR BICYCLE LEAGUE OF AMERICA RECORDS 
‘ ; Source: George Knopf, Chairman, Records Committee, A.B.L.A. 
ROAD COMPETITION—SCRATCH 
Distance, mi. Time Record-holder and where made 
r4/4 i2g2/3~ Bs W. King, Attantio Gity, Ni J. 0)... ee. 0s ee 
1/3 338 3/5 Charles Winters; Chicago, WI... .2....08. 080.0 .0 eens ee 
y 1/2 1043/5 John Leahy, Louisville, Ky. .........cccccecececcccccecee f 
Henry Surman ..... 
i 2:02 R. L. Guthridge ..... Westfield, (N./3., 32.5. 2. ee eee ae 
: S. C. Haberle ....... 
4:461/5 Theodore Becker, Louisville, Ky. ...... ths ebias W s.alercs caiehe 
7:18 2/5 Don Sheldon, Columbus, Ohio ...............cccueccece ere 
11:59 2/5 Jack Heid, Columbus, Ohio ......., wipiriate (ocr eta ie metres ain 
23:59 1/5 Don Hester, Columbus, Ohio ....., sus jee sfesdialel © cig tetieetants Be 
48:402/5 Jackie W. Simes, Jr., Washington, D. C. .......... Pie ae 
— 45:22 A. E. Wahl, Buffalo, N. Y. .......... Soy oe iste ae. Nie sence 
$502;314 Charles R. Thomas, Tonawanda, N. Y. alelels'eva 8 pte ay nietaranrele thei 
2:02:00 Leo Adams, Buffalo, N. Y. ..... ahi rrey Ras hier PCy eto Wale 
4:33:25 1/5 Louis Maltese, Union City, N. J., to South Philadelphia, Pa. Ju 
6:20:20 4/5 Don Sheldon, Old Westbury, N. Y. ........... teeta eee e eee | 
wee Ser. ; s20c., b. Hite te = 3th . Koait 2 sith scat 


p= ipineted “somewhere east of 
Suez” but exactly where never has been 
etermined. There is pictorial proof that it 
played many centuries ago in Persia, 
apan, China and Tibet, but it reached 
uf gland by way of a border tribe in India 
known as the Manipuri. British army offi- 
cers in India, about 1860, found the Mani- 
uri playing polo and learned the game 
m them. The fact that the Manipuri 
sed small native horses—they had no 
ers—was the reason for the early height 
(14 hands) on polo mounts, from 
arose the custom of calling them 


1869 some officers of the 10th Hus- 
returning from India, introduced the 

in England and informal games were 

| with as many as eight players on 
ormal competition at Hurlingham, 

he great shrine of the game, began in 
876 6 with five players on a side, which 


POLO 


number was cut ce four in 1882. In 1884 i 
an outstanding English player by the name a 
of John Watson invented the backhand — 
stroke and much improved the tactics of 
the game. 

James Gordon Bennett, Jr., noted Amer- — 
ican newspaper owner and editor, saw polo 
at Hurlingham in 1875, brought the im- 
plements to this country, had a carload of 
cow ponies sent up from Texas and pro- 
moted a game that was played indoors at 
the Dickel Riding Academy at Fifth Ave- ~ 
nue and 39th Street, New York City, in 
1876. Polo moved outdoors to the Jerome — 


Park race course and other suitable places ~— 


soon. after. One field on which it was played, — 
at Fifth Avenue and 110th Street, was 


taken over by the New York baseball team 


in the National League and that is why 
the field on which the “Giants” play ball, ~ 
although there since have been two : | 
changes in site, still is called “the Polo ; 

Grounds.” 


Polo Statistics 


Source: United States Polo Association. 


INTERNATIONAL MATCHES 
Great Britain vs. United States 


Won by Great Britain (10-4, 14-2) 
Newport, R. I. Great Britain: No. 
Cc ar. T. Hone; No, 2, Hon. R. Law- 
No. 3, Capt. Malcolm Little; 


Yo. 1, Winthrop K. Thorne; No. 2, 
Belmont; No. 3, Foxhall P. Keene; 

Baek; ‘Thomas Hitchcock. 
‘Won by Great Britain (1-2, 6-1, 7-1) 
at Hurlingham. Great Britain: No. 
1, Cecil P. Nickalls; No. 2, P. W. Nick- 
ulls and F. M. Freake; No. 3, Walter 
ckmaster and George A. Miller; 
Back, Charles D. Miller and Walter 
uckmaster. United States: No. 1, 
L. Agassiz and J. M, Waterbury, 
No. 2, J. E. Cowdin and Law- 
e Waterbury; No. 3, Foxhall P. 
ene; Back, Lawrence Waterbury 

. L. Agassiz. 

yon ie United States (9-5, &-2) at 
ingham. United States: No, 1, 
ence Waterbury; No. 2, J. M. 
terbury, Jr.; No. 3, Harry Payne 
tney; Back, Devereux Milburn. 
ree No. 1, Cee Herbert 


1911 Won by United States (412-3, “eed 
8%) at Meadow Brook. United 
States: No, 1, Lawrence Waterbury; — 
No. 2, J. M. Waterbury, Jr.; No. 3, 
Harry Payne Whitney; Back, Dev 
ereux Milburn. Great Britain: No. 
Capt. Leslie St. G. Cheape; No. 2, 
A. Noel Edwards; No. 3, Capt. J. 
Hardress Lloyd; Back, Capt. Herbert ~ 
H. Wilson. = 


Won by United States (514-38, Cay me 
4Y%,) at Meadow Brook. United 
States: No, 1, Lawrence Waterbi 
and Louis E. Stoddard; No, 2, J. M. 
Waterbury, Jr., and Lawrence Waters y 
bury; No. 8, Harry Payne Whitney; — 
Back, Devereux Milburn. Great 
Britain: No. 1, Capt. Leslie St. Ga 
Cheape; No, 2, A. Noel Edwards pe ; 
F. M. Freake; No. 8, Capt. R. G. 
Ritson; Back, Capt. Vivian Re _ Lock: 
ett. 


Won by Great Britain (814-3, 4-2 
at Meadow Brook. Great Britain 
1, Capt. H. A. Tomkinson; No. 
Capt. Leslie St. G. Cheape; No, 
Maj. F. W. Barrett; Back, Cap 
Vivian N. Lockett. United ta 
No. 1, Rene LaMonta : 
M. Waterbury, JT 


ig) 


£ 


awrence Waterbury; 

ence Waterbury and Dev- 

urn, : 

Won by United States (11-4, 10-6) 
at Hurlingham. United States: No. 
1, Louis E. Stoddard; No. 2, Thomas 

_. Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 8, J. Watson 

_ Webb; Back, Devereux Milburn. 

ie Great Britain: No. 1, Lt. Col. H. A. 

: - Tomkinson; No. 2, Maj. F. W. Bar- 

Tett; No. 3, Lord Wodehouse; Back, 

Maj. Vivian N.’ Lockett. : 

Won by United States (16-5, 14-5) 

at Meadow Brook. United States: No. 

1, J. Watson Webb: No. 2, Thomas 

; Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 3, Malcolm Stev- 

ce enson and Robert E, Strawbridge 

: Jr.; Back, Devereux Milburn. Great 

Britain: No. 1, Maj. T. Ww. Kirkwood 

_ and Lt. Col. T. P. Melvill; No, 2, 

Maj. F. W. Hurndall and Maj. G. H. 

Phipps-Hornby; No. 3, Maj. E. G. 
Atkinson; Back, Lewis L. Lacey. 

Won by United States (13-3, 8-5) at 

Meadow Brook. United States: No. 

1, J. Watson Webb: No. 2, Thomas 
Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 3, Malcolm Stev- 
enson; Back, Devereux Milburn. 

: Great Britain: No. 1, Capt. Claude 

ees E. Pert and Capt. R. George; No. 2, 


Argentina vs. United States 


Won by United States (7-6, 7-10, 
13-7) at Meadow Brook. United 
_. States: No. 1, W. A. Harriman; No, 
ne 2, Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; and EB. A. 
uy 8. Hopping;.No. 3, Malcolm Steven- 
q son and Thomas Hitchcock, Jr.; 
‘a Back, Winston F. C. Guest. Argen- 
, tina: No, 1, Arturo Kenny; No. 2, 
_ J.D, Nelson; No. 3, J. B. Miles; Back, 
Lewis L. Lacey. 


eens 


1932 Won by United States (9-6, 7-8, 
_-«-:12-10) at Buenos Altres. United 
7 States: No. 1, Michael G. Phipps; 

No. 2, Elmer J. Boeseke, Jr.; No. 3, 
" ‘NATIONAL OPEN FINAL, 1950 


At Westbury, N.Y., Sept 24 


BOSTWICK FIELD (7) CALIFORNIA (5) 
1—G. H. Bostwick | 1—Bob Fletcher 
3—George Oliver 2—C. C. Combs 
3—A. L. Corey Jr. 3—Bob Skene 
Back—D. Milburn Jr. Back—Carlton Beal 


SCORE BY PERIODS 


; Id..... 0 1 1 1 2 
Californias 7. ot at Oe ae 


2—7 
2—5 
_Goals—Bostwick Field: Bostwick 3, Oliver 4. 
California: Fletcher, Skene 4. | 

Umpires—W. H. Gaylord and Terence Preece. 
Referee—Robert E. 


. Strawbridge Jr. Time of peri- 
»>de—735 minutes. | 
0 


‘Indoor Champions, 1950 


onal senior—Brooklyn P..C. 
nal intercollegiate—Miami (Fla.) ; 
ol in Memorial (Eastern}—Squadron A Troopers, New 
{) . 


12-goal—Pittsfield (Mass.) P. C. 


Maj. Austin H. Williams and Cap 
J. P. Dening; No. 3, Capt. C. T. L 
Roark; Back, Maj, E. G. Atkinson. | 


1930 Won by United States (10-5, 14-9) 
at Meadow Brook, Unitcd States: No, 
1, Eric Pedley; No. 2, Earle A. S. 
Hopping; No. 3, Thomas Hitchcoc 
Jr.; Back, Winston F. GC. Guest. 
Great Britain: No. 1, Gerald Balding; 
No. 2, Lewis L. Lacey; No. 3, Capt. 
C. T. I, Roark; Back, Humphrey | 
Guinness. abet 
1936 t 
Hurlingham. United States: ; 
Eric Pedley; 
Phipps; . 3, 
Back, Winston F, C 
Britain: No. 1, 
Tyrrell-Martin; 
Guinness. i 
1989 Won by United States (11-7, 9-4) 


Meadow Brook. United States: 
1, Michael G, Phipps; No. 2, Thoma; 
Hitchcock, Jr.; No. 3, Stewart B 
Iglehart; Back, Winston F. Cc. Gue 

Great Britain: No. 1, Robert Sken: E 
No. 2, Aidan Roark; No. 3, Gerald & 
Balding; Back, Eric H. Tyrrell-: 
tin. 


Winston F., ©. Guest; Back, Willie 
Post, 2d. Argentina: No. 1, Arturo 
Kenny; No. 2, J. D. Nelson and Mar- 
tin Reynal; No. 3, José Reynal; B 
Manuel Andrada. at 
Won by Argentina (21-9, &4 
Meadow Brook. Argentina: No. 1 
Luis Duggan; No. 2, Roberto Cava- 
naugh; No. 3, Andres Gazzotti; B: 
Manuel Andrada. United States: 
1, G. H. Bostwick; No. 2, Ge 
Balding; No. 8, Thomas Hitcher 
Jr.; Back, John Hay Whitney. 


1936 


WATERBURY CUP FINAL, 1950 
At Westbury, N.Y., Oct. 1 : 


CALIFORNIA (9) 


BOSTWICK FIEI 
—Bob Fletcher i tat 


G. H. Bostwic 
2—Jules Romfh _ 
3—George Oliver 
Back—Carlton Beal Back—D. Milburn . 


SCORE BY PERIODS 
Callfornia......... 2 2 2 t 2 
Bostwick Field..... 2 ) 0; 2 1 


Goals—California: Fletcher, Combs 3, Ske: 
by handicap 2. Bostwick Field; Bostwick, Rom 
Oliver. Substitute—Bostwick Field: Enrique 
berdi for Oliver. ey. 

Umpires—W. H. Gaylord and Terence 
Referee—R. E. Strawbridge Jr. Time of 
—7% minutes. ‘ 


s neueenanmenten ee D ™ ad 

George Oliver’s Milwaukee team beat } 
wick Field, 9-7, in the final of the nati 
20-goal polo championship last y 
other members of the winning quar 
Pedro Silvero, Juan Rodriguez “and 
Uthlein, } 


_ 1904—WANDERERS 


1—C. R. Snowden 
2—J. E. Cowdin 

3—J. M. Waterbury, Jr. 
_ Back—L. Waterbury 


 1910—RANELAGH 
1—R.N Grenfell 
2—F. Grenfell. 

_ 3—Earl of Rocksavage 
Back—F.. A. Gill 


i -1912—COOPERSTOWN 
e S. von Stade 
G Rumsey 
. Beadleston 
M. Stevenson 


og 1913—COOPERSTOWN 


1—F. S. von Stade 
 2—C. C. Rumsey 
a Sona >, Beadleston 
sual Stevenson 


sf 


-F, S. von Stade 


EADOW BROOK 
F. S. von Stade 
Webb 


1922—ARGENTINE 
1—J. B. Miles 


2—J. D. Nelson 
- 3—D. B. Miles 


Back—L. L. Lacey 


1923—MEADOW BROOK 


1—R, Belmont 

2—T. Hitchcock, Jr. 
3—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 
Back—D, Milburn 


1924—MIDWICK 


1—E.G. Miller 
2—E, L. Pedley 
3—A. P. Perkins 
Back—C. F. Burke 


1925—ORANGE COUNTY 


1—W. A. Harriman 
2—J. W. Webb 
3—M. Stevenson 
Back—J. C. Cowdin 


1926—HURRICANES 
1—S. Sanford 
2—E. L. Pedley 
3—Capt. C. T. 1. Roark 


Back—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 


1927—SANDS POINT 
1—W. A. Harriman 
2-—T. Hitchcock, Jr. 
3—J. C. Cowdin 
Back—L, E. Stoddard 


1928—MEADOW BROOK 


1—C. V. Whitney 
2—W. F. C. Guest 
3—)J. B. Miles 
Back—M. Stevenson 


1929—HURRICANES 


1—S. Sanford 
2—Capt, C. T. I. Roark 
3—J. W. Webb 


Back—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 


1930—HURRICANES 
1—S, Sanford 
2—E, L. Pedley 
3—Capt. C. T. 1. Roark 


Back—R. E. Strawbridge, Jr. 


nis NATIONAL OPEN POLO CHAMPIONS, 1904-1950 
Not held from 1905 to 1909, inclusive; 1911, 1915, 1917, 1918, and from 1942 to 1945, inclusive. — 


-1931—SANTA PAULA 


1—A. Gazzotti © 
2—José Reynal 
3—Juan Reynal 
Back—M. Andrada 


1932—TEMPLETON 


1—M. G. Phipps 
2—W. F. C. Guest 
3—S. B. Iglehart 
Back—R. R. Guest 


1933—AURORA 


1—S. H. Knox 
2—J. P. Mills 
3—E. T. Gerry 
Back—E. J. Boeseke, Jr. 


1934—TEMPLETON 


1—M. G. Phipps 
2—W. F. C. Guest 
3—S. B. Iglehart 
Back—R, R. Guest 


1935—GREENTREE 


1—G. H. Bostwick 
2—T. Hitchcock, Jr. 
3—G. Balding 
Back—J. H. Whitney 


1936—GREENTREE 


1—G. H. Bostwick 
2—G. Balding 

3—T. Hitchcock, Jr. 
Back—J. H. Whitney 


1937—OLD WESTBURY 
1—M. G, Phipps 
2—C. Smith 
3—S. B. Iglehart 
Back—C€. V. Whitney 


1938—OLD WESTBURY 
1—M. G. Phipps 
2—C. Smith] 
3—S. B. Iglehart 
Back—C V. Whitney 


ee eres Cup—Mrs. Esther du 

Neir’s: ‘Canford 

onal Gold Cup—W. C. Robinson, 

rown Royal — 

As nd Grand National—Alvin Untermyer’s 
‘Done Sleeping 

; es eeu sue William J. Clo- 


v oyeeeey Hunt Cup—Jester’s Moon - 
vania Hunt Cup—Mrs. John Straw- 

ge, Jr.’s Jester’s Moon 

a Gold Cup—Done Sleeping 


Chile Takes Tuna meopiee 


Chile, a newcomer to the compet 
captured the Alton B. Sharp Trophy, 
blematic of world team tuna suprel 
at the seventh annual international 
ney off Wedgeport, Nova Scotia, last 
tember. The final standing: 


Bale eta 640 


| 2—R. L. Gerry, Jr. 


1939—BOSTWICK F 
1—G. H. Bostwick 


3—E. T. Gerry 
Back—E. H. Tyrrell- “Martin 


1940—AKNUSTI 


I—G. S. Smith 
2—R. L. Gerry, Jr. 
3—E. T. Gerry 
Back—A. L. al | Jn 


1941—GULF STREAM 


1—J. H. A. Phipps 
2—M. G. Phipps 
3—C. S. von Stade 
Back—A. L. Corey, Jr. 


1946—HERRADURA 4 i 
1—Gabriel Gracida 
2—Gulllermo Gracida 
3—Alejandro Gracida 
Back—José Gracida | 


1947—OLD WESTBURY 
1—P. Silvero 
2—C. C. Combs 
3—S. B. Iglehart 
Back—G. Oliver » 


1948—HURRICANES 


1—L. Sheerin 
2—P, Perkins 
3—C. Smith a 
Back—S. Sanford 
1949—HURRICANES 
1—L. Sheerin a 
2—R. Cavanaugh 
3—C. Smith : 
Back—S. Sanford 


1G. H. Bostwick 
2—George Oliver — 
3—A. L. Corey, Jr. 
Back—D. Milburn, Jr, 


United State . 


CHERY goes back through song and 

& story and classic legend to the prime- 
Vv al days when bows and arrows were means 
of obtaining food and also Weapons in 
arfare, but the invention of gunpowder 
n the 14th Century brought about a com- 
lete change in the hunting field and in 
the ranks of war. Archery survived only 
aS a sport. One of the oldest annual sport- 
ing events in England is the archery con- 
best for “The Ancient Scorton Arrow” (a 
little Silver dart) that has been held each 
‘year in Yorkshire since 1673. The tradition 


Source: Lawrence BE. Briggs, Secretary, 


Target 
Score 
n—Stan Overby, Ingleside, Calif....... 463-3249 
omen—Jean Lee, Springfield, Mass... || 468-3812 
ir, boys’—Michael Moga, Niagara Falls, 
Bee Ree era Stevints sei alnvate jee) eigso ello wo: Sreliaie’ ei esath eta « 458-3060 
Is’—Betty Wagner, Fond du Lac, 
Reed = ale Nhe S ella SS Salig! siiniral ooo 5s-'s\'ollo -e "os ee. rel claipteiaheone.c 467-3311 
ntermediate boys’—Harry Edwards, Par- 
ESE ASS eee 360-2786 
Intermediate girls’—Janet Lehmer, Har- 
. . Saas Bes Seay eee ofeietetelels 316-2150 
imner ys’ — aylor, Parsippan 
i eo ee pee? 287-1927 
ner girls’—Catherine Richards, La- 
guna Beach, Cailif............. croteynieysteyate 238-1150 
& Club Team 
Men—Santa Monica (Calif.) A. C........, 380-2708 
Women—Baltimore Orioles.............. 380-2468 
“ag 
ees Flight-Regular Style 
Men—Irving Baker, Westficld, N. J........ 602 yd 
Women—Evelyn Haines, Warren, Pa....__. 505 yd 
Ir. boys'—Harold Duppre, 
_ Brentwood, Pa................. 344 yd. 1 ft. 6in 
Ir. girls’—Barbara Van Popering, 
Boreenwich, Conn... ..50....:.0c0cscce ces 338 yd 
% NATIONAL 
MEN 
b Recordholder Score Year 
Jouble York—Stan Overby... 283-1755 1950 
mgle York—Stan Overby...... 139-893 1950 
uble American—Stan ade A 180-1494 1950 
ingle American—Russ Reynolds . 99-752 1948 
nternational—Russ Reynolds .. 143-911 1950 
00-yd. York—Larry Hughes.... 72-434 1948 
0-yd. York—Russ Reynolds.... 48-356 1949 
0-yd. York—Ralph Miller...... 24-196 1935 
5. Pat Chambers..... 24-196 1938 
)-yd. American—-Stan Overby.. 30-246 1950 
yd. American—Stan Overby.. 30-258 1950 
‘yd. American—Russ Reynolds 30-264 1949 
‘s WOMEN 
ouble National—Jean Lee..... 144-1138 1950 
72-574 1950 
mies: HEL 
e Columbia—Ann Weber... - 
ible American—Jean Lee.... 180-1476 1950 
aie American—Jean Lee. - 90-740 1950 
Beton Round—Jean Richards 143-921 1949 
Recor ei ae ie 
a —An e! - 
meaner = 24-198 1950 
Cashner 24-306 ‘1980 
Charlotte Cashner - 
— Lee.. 24-214 1949-50 
ees jake 30-23: 1950 
30-248 1950 
30-260 


ARCHERY «= 


NATIONAL CHAMPIONS, 1950 


National Archery Association of the United States. 


of archery survived in many European 
countries and many tournaments ‘were 
held each year until World War II oblit-— 
erated them. The American Indians, of 
course, used the bow and arrow until guns 
came into their hands through early ex- 
plorers and settlers. Organized archery as 
& sport in the United States began with > 
the formation of a club called the United 
Bowmen of Philadelphia in 1828. The sport 
languished through the Civil War period 
but was revived by the formation of th 
National Archery Association in 1878, 


Flight—Free Style z ei: 
Score — 
Men—Charles Pierson, Cincinnatl. . .. 617 yd. 2 ft. 
Women—Eunice Modlin, Evansville, Ind... 564. Ye iis*| 

Clout 
Men (180 yd.)—Llo: 
Women (140 yd.) 


Men—Hans Deutgen, Sweden............... 3 
Women—Jean Lee, United States 


RECORDS 


Flight 
REGULAR STYLE 


Jr. boys’—Edward Berg, Jr... . 
Jr. girls’—Peggy Dunaway.... 


See aaa tae 


Clout 

Men (180 (eres Hughes..... 
Women (140 yd.) —Helen Little. .. 
Ann M. Weber 

Women (120 yd.)—Ann M. Weber 


Team 


BODES es ab cinhy leah shes Waytan 


_ body kept the time on 


n 21 hours 45 minutes. 


Accepted by 


HERE IS THE ancient tale of Leander 
z of Abydos swimming the Hellespont — 
nightly to call on Helen of Sestos but no- . 


ord Byron swam one leg of the old Lean- 
er course, Sestos to Abydos, on May 3, 
1810, in 1 hour 10 minutes. The famous ered by four or five men. 

: British poet was a noted swimmer and 
mce, in an endurance trial at Venice, was 
in the water for 4 hours 10 minutes. Dis- 
tance swimming was the early type of com- organizations as the Amateur Athleti 
Union and the building of indoor and-out- 
door swimming pools. Swimming has been 
on the Olympic program since the start 


etition. Captain Matthew Webb achieved 
ame by being the first to swim the English 
thannel—Dover to Calais—in August, 1875, 


Phe aes Information Ple 
SWIMMING me 


Channel since that time. Gertrude ‘Eder 
of New York City, was the first woman to 
accomplish the feat. Miss Ederle swam 
his trips. However, Channel Aug. 6, 1926, in 14 hours 34 mi 
utes, breaking the existing record at that 
time. Since then the record has been low- 


Regular competition at short as well. 
long distances and indoor as well as out- — 
door came with the development of such 


Many other swim- the modern Olympic Games at Athens in ~ 


mers, men and women, have conquered the 1896, 


WORLD RECORDS 


ource: Official Amateur Athletic Unton Swimming Rules and Records Book. Reprinted by courtesy of the publisbe S, 
Amateur Athletic Union of the United States, 233 Broadway, New York, N, Y., and R. M. Ritter, Seana 
Seana International Amateur Swimming Federation. : , 


the International Amateur Swimming Federation as of October 1, 1950. 


MEN 
FREE STYLE =e 
Time Course Holder Home country Where made Date 
aan DT Stee aes taint) VOsees oo sos ALAD FOIG. o.0ccc cn We Seenseqsisnse OW Haven, Conncc Marans 1948 ¥ 
Jere DO MSretgtes ered Monn censa ss Aan FO... ¢.cas-UNS...........-. NeW Haven......... June 29, 1948 
eaves 2m. 46s.......25yd.,.........J. B. Marshall........Australia........New Haven..........Mar. 31, 1950 
Sere 2m.5.5s,......25 yd..........J. B. Marshall......:.Australia........New Haven..........Mar. 31, 1950 
sisistece 4m. 29.5s......25 yd..........J. B. Marshall........Australia........New Haven..........Apr. 1, 
bane 4m. 31.2s......25 yd..........J. B. Marshall........Austrafia........New Haven..........Apr.*! 
sae 5me=l2s.......25 yd..........J. B. Marshall........Australia........New Haven..........June 30, 1! 
Stone res 5m. 54.3s......25 yd..........J. B. Marshall........Australia........Detroit..............June 10, 1950 
EAS ciaini$ 9m. 35.5s......50m..........H. Furuhashi.........Japan..,........Los Angeles.........Aug. 19, 1949 
Soest 9m. 37.5s......55 yd..........J. B. Marshall...:... Australia....:.. .Seattle............ July 23) 1950m 
Bi 19: Senctian 00 Meas tains H. Furuhashi........, Vapatiics sx ore: Los Angeles........ Aug. 16, 1949 
Preto ONM SANG Boe 100 Yes eee J, B. Marshall........ Australia........ New Haven......... July 7, 1950 — 
a Relays: a 
SUN 23.8 See. 0020 Os. vss cals: New Haven S.C...... Ur Sieracabas cee New Haven, Conn... .July 2, 1948 
; (A, Ford, E. Hueber, F. Dooley, H. Johnson) F iy 
PSM 48:0 Sasee ce 25 iM aac tresses New Haven S. C...... USS tateuceene New Haven, Conn... .June 29, 1948 
(A. Ford, E. Hueber, F. Dooley, H. ‘ohn : , ae 
seeeeveee7 M. 48.95,.....25 yd..........Yale University....... U, Si Romane New Haven.......... Feb, 11, 1950 — 
; . W. Farnsworth, L. Munson, J. Blum, R. Reid) ; Pa 
....8m. 40.6 s...... PEN ea BO Tokyo Swim Club... .Japan........... Marilfas wiicsiigs eves Apr. 2, 1950 
(Y. Hamaguchi, S. Murayama, S. Hashizume, H. Furuhashi) . jest ee hone 
BREAST STROKE 
BOBO, Suatsy tieisavt si « 20: VAs eeccacee Keith E. Carter....... UsS.guacaeeeeen Lafayette, Ind........ 
RLM: 6:8: 62.00%. : LO We cieieicies sete L. K. Meshkov.......U.S.S.R..........Moscow 
2m. 13.1 s 25 ydinawe tees R. L. Brawner........ WERE siuasnnoeee Princeton, N. J 
Zim. 28:35... LON ger crete ete Joe Verdeur......... USS. aeiartackesae New Haven 
seat. BACKSTROKE 
Me POO Sakade is ce Za NGsetey a A. Kiefer.......8.5-. UTSiueaee buken's Annapolis, Md.. 
BoE. 08-0837. 5n320 Mes. eu ys Allen M. Stack....... Waka iannupsego: New Haven, Conn. ». Feb a, 
Pedi: 2O9'Sh...40-2 25 yd.....:....Allen M. Stack....... PASH schevanend New Haven, Conn... ,May 
MatpaiMts | 1Oi0 Sestare a's 20 ¥Oss nic s'sias'e Allen M. Stack....... USS. pie teers New Haven, Conn... . May 
MEDLEY RELAY 
‘ "Y (Back, breast, free style) 
EWA MGCL Sicinin'c 0 VOsv ons eas.ss Univ. of Michigan..... Wy Siti 1 Ann Abo, Mich... 


(H, Holiday, R. Sohl, R. Weinberg) 


ahi Ba sane Dauphins de Toulouse... France........ 4+ Marselle.... on 


(G. Vallery, A. Nakache, A. Jany) 


WOMEN 
_ FREE STYLE fs 


Course ' Holder Home country Where made 
01 Sens Oee Stet CES Mola Saree Greta Andersen...... Denmark 
100 M.........,1m,4.6s......, 25.m..........W. DenOuden 


LSS ETERS oria'a: 9 a PMI SROT GAM cia alorers terete 


-++ses,-COpenhagen......... 
dicisrcawans Copenhagen......... Oct. I 
Painayinete Copenhagen.........Sept. 15, 19 
erates Denmark....... .Copenhagen........ . Sept, 15, 1 
+25 yd..........Ann Curtis........... UE Si, a Seattle, Wash........ May 2,1 
ZO eae R. Hveger........... Denmark........ Copenhagen......... Apr. 19, 1 
pa Renee oer R. Hveger. 0.0.22... Denmark........ Copenhagen......... 
50m Sik ea R. Hveger.........., Denmark........ Copenhagen......... Aug, 13, 
50 yd.* -Ann Curtis........ Seasigaipemtene San Francisco......, July 30, 
Sim as R. Hveger.........., Denmark........ Helsingoer, Den...... Sept. 4, 19 
50 mites s R. Hveger........... Denmark....,... Copenhagen......... Aug. 20, 19 
LU Bon erp R. Hveger........... Denmark........ Copenhagen......... 


alate RRR eee! National Team......, Denmark........ Copenhagen......... 
(F. Nathansen, K. 0. Petersen, B. 0. Petersen, K. M. Harup) 
25 Me hachea National Team....... Denmark........ Copenhagen........ Aug. 
(E. Arndt, G. Kraft, B. 0. Petersen, R. Hveger) 
—s- * Salt water. 
BREAST STROKE 
Netherlands. .... Hilversum........... 
France.......... Casablanca.........., 
Netherlands..... The Hague.......... 
Netherlands. .... Hilversum...... ‘dees 
BACKSTROKE id 
Netherlands. .... Hilversum........... “Mar. 13, 1950 
Netherlands. .... Rotterdam........... Sept. 22 Bs 
3 Netherlands. .... Rotterdam. ......... Sept. 29, 1939 
BeOO Mss... c. LIMESSS Se 2S Moe ak ec G. Wielema.......... Netherlands. .... Hilversum........... Apr. 2, 1950 
aR MEDLEY RELAY a 
Pei > (Back, breast, free style) 3 
0 yd... ChB) CRC Se are Mee are ae te National Team....... Netherlands. ....Hilversum........... May 
a (I. K. van Feggelin, N. van Vliet, H, Jermculen) = 
W300 M....2.... SMALE Son ioe Scisace eee National Team....... Netherlands. .... Arnhem, Neth....... -April 
a (I. K. van Feggelin, N. van Vliet, H, Jermculen) 3 
j EUROPEAN CHAMPIONS, 1950 A.A.U. LONG-DISTANCE CHAMPIO 
MEN : : 
Individual (4 miles)—Luis Childs, Univ. 
Michigan. oi.5t2 dove ee 
€am—Providence (R. I.) Central 
REDD /0\0. 5:00) sipinie piu clarelalerateluratelaie ofetareraveva es 
9:06.5 , ’ 
F WOMEN 
_ High dive—G. Haase, Germany........ 158.13 pts. tales : 
5 : ‘ = dual (3 miles)—Kathl Clark, La- 
rete gee ASerbOld. Gere. i ay pte. “fayette ad) Gein ee cine La: 
_ Team—France 


Ghd isverevolai Che nip a sis eioxe aaiviela Ha via 87 pts. Team—Kenosha (Wis.) Youth Foundation 


Furuhashi Sets 3 Records x Lumsden Takes 15-Mile Race 
Hironoshin Furuhashi, Japanese swimming Cliff Lumsden of Toronto. captured : 
a star, broke three of his own world records Canadian National Exhibition 15-m 
during a three-day United States-Japan meet for the second straight year in 195 
at Tokyo last August, which was won by the 


il 
‘a 


den, who received $5,000 as his sh Pee 
_U. S., 46-17. Furuhashi captured the 800- purse, covered thé Toronto grind in 7 he 
‘meter free-style event in 9:42.8, nearly three 13 minutes 5 seconds, Runner-t Bs 
seconds better than the previous record. He 


went to Tom Park, Jr., of Hamilton, Ont, 
with Ben Gazel of Toronto third. 


ron the 400-meter free-style in 4:33.2, to 
ower the former mark pate C peas By 
P ~ r free-style in 2:08.2, two-tenths 
apocrine tha old standard. In the A tandem from Italy, Severino R 
ie meet the United States 400-meter relay Fernando Terruzzi, won the six-d 
covered the distance in 8:42.8, bettering race in New York last March 
jhe universal record by 3.2 seconds, points, 
4 “ " j is - 


re 


Tolormnation Please Almanac 


806 
NATIONAL A. A. U. SWIMMING CHAMPIONS, 1950 
Men’s Outdoor Men's Indoor 
110-yd. free—Richard Cleveland, U. of Hawail..... ~ 0:58.2 100-yd. free—Clark Scholes, Mich. State.........+- 0513 
220-yd. free—Jim McLane, New Haven S. C.,...... 2:10.5 220-yd. free—John Marshall, Yale Freshmen....... 205.5 
440-yd. free—John Marshall, New Haven §. C...... 4:39,.3 440-yd. free—John Marshall.......ccseecsseescees 431.2 
B80-yd. free—John Marshall.........seecesecesees 9:37.5 1,500-m. free—John Marshall...........sceeseeeee 18:37 
1-mile free—John Marshall..........seeseeeeeeeee 20 :08.6 150-yd. back—Allen Stack. ......ccecrecsccenvves 1:32.9 
110-yd. back—Allen Stack, New Haven S. C........ 1:08.2  220-yd. breast—Robert Brawner, Princeton U...... a e227) 
220-yd. breast—Robert Brawner. Princeton A.C..... 2:41 300-yd. mediey—Joe Verdeur, Brighton S. C., At- 
330-yd. medley—James P. Thomas, U. of No. fantic! City) Neo s.:c/7i 65 c9scatnencyeeenven cis 3:25.1 
BNO disgais a an'aeisicisieite’ ca piecise cvs cleaaceairee 3:55.1 400-yd. relay—New Haven S. C. (Bill Farnsworth, 
330-yd. medley relay—Coca Cola 8. C. “A,” Cincin- Larom Munson, John Blum, Ray Reid).......+.. « 32264 
nati (Dick Fetterman, Robert Sohl, Dick Thoman) 3:19.4 300-yd. medley relay—New. Haven S, C. (Stack, 
880-yd. relay—New Haven S. C. (McLane, Don Scheff, Robert Essert, Reld).....s..cseccscceeces coenee LED 
Wayne Moore, Marshall). .....+sceeceeesesecess 9:07 1-meter dive—Bruce Harlan, Ohio State. ....... 138.10 pts. 
3-m. dive—Joe Marino, Ohio State............- 142.35 pts. 3-meter dive—Bruce Harlan........000. eseeees 156.08 pts, 
Platform dive—John McCormack, Pasadena A. C. 116.30 pts. Team—Yale Freshmen.......esessserees secvee. i: 49 pts, 
Feam—New Haven (Conn.) S. C.......eeeceeeeeere 65 pts. 
Women’s Indoor 
Women’s Outdoor 100-yd. free—Marie Corridon, Women’s S. A. New 
100-m. free—Jackie Lavine, Town Club, Chicago.... 1:10 Vor iscacscrecietcisicectejels ceieecsaiioe NOH SOEGS EGS soos 12007 
100-m. back—Maureen O’Brien, Town Club........ 1:17.9 100-yd. back—Maureen O'Brien.....scsccceceeeee 1207.4 
100-m. breast—Judy Cornell, Multnomah A. C., Port- 100-yd. breast—Judy Cornell.......csccceseeceses 1712.6 
HAT MOTOR. civics es cevces sce Sasccvedegecccsoss 1:23.1  200-yd. back—Maureen O’Brien... Ves oé setih oaeeceaee 
200-m. back—Maureen O’Brien.........-seeeeeeee 2:51.2 220-yd. free—Jackle Lavine. ......sseceeeesenes > (228 
200-m. breast—Evelyn Kawamoto, Hawaii S. C., 220-yd. breast—Carol Pence, Lafayette (ind) C. C. 3:04.1 
Honolulu, and Marge Hulton, Brighton S. C., At- 300-yd. medley—Barbara Jensen, Crystal Plunge, 
PTIGHGHTVAE IN Pe (LIG) niece cisals cisieicseocceeeasece 3:10.2 SANT FIARCISCO earaja's's s cle terecieejesieitecarclemieatreare 4:00.4 
400-m. free—Thelma Kalama, Hawaii S. C.......... 5:30.9 440-yd. free—Jackle Lavine. .......sesececesaseee 5:28.9 
800-m. free—Carolyn Green, Ft. Lauderdale (Fla.) 300-yd. medley relay—Lafayerte Country Club (Lorna 
RPE ea ictiwisciocn Oe cidticscecisiocceevessee 11:28.3 Dooling, Carol Pence, Betty Mullen)............ 3:25.9 
1,500-m. free—Barbara Hobelmann, Ambassador 440-yd. relay—Town Club (Maureen O’Brien, Jody 
BAG WASHINGLON sD: Cer casciccccccccnccctceces » 22:26.7 Alderson, Barbara Scott, Jackie Lavine)....... a0 6 GAOT 
300-m. medley—Evelyn Kawamoto........s.-eeee 4:29 1-meter dive—Sara Wakefield, Univ. of No. Caro- 
300-m. medley relay—Lafayette (Ind.) Country Club NUTSIE ara's ate cieis'a <iajeinoloia A sloieoiefoieleleinie sjelevemietetrs 133.90 pts. 
(Sheila Donahue, Caro! Pence, Betty Mullen)..... 3:54.8  3-meter dive—Mary i: Cunningham, ‘Lafayette 
800-m. relay—Hawaii S. C. “A” Gulia Murakami, Ci eeieacemtn cae stmt: scale Wdele cise Macane 143,70 pts. 
Catherine Kleinschmidt, Miss Kawamoto, Miss Team—Town Club, Chicago RAE Ate gh oc AN ae 41 pts. 
MAL AITIA atte ois a'o.since sn albln's: 8S ishsa a's ojo.chaa“elclalae sie 10:37.4 
|-m. dive—Pat McCormick, Los Angeles A. C.... 144.89 pts. Eric Sturgess of South Africa and Louise 
3-m. dive—Pat McCormick.......eseeeseseeees 162.85 pts. Brough of the United States won the Wim- 
_ Platform dive—Pat McCormick...............5 66.74 pts. bledon mixed doubles lawn tennis cham- 
Team—Hawail S. C., Honolulu.......seseeseeee 4l pts. plonship in 1950. 
SOFTBALL 


Source; Amateur Softball Association 
World Amateur Champions 


MEN 


1938—J. L. Gillis, Chicago, Ill. 
1934—Ke-Nash-~A’s, Kenosha, Wis. 
1985—Crimson Ooaches, Toledo, Ohio 
1986—Kodak Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
1937—Briggs Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 
1938—Pohlers, Cincinnati, Ohio 
/19389—Carr’s, Covington, Ky. 
1940—Kodak Park, Rochester, N. Y. 
1941—Bendix Brakes, South Bend, Ind. 
1942—Deep Rock Oilers, Tulsa, Okla. 
1943—-Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
1944—Hammer Field, Fresno, Calif. 
1945—Zoliners, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
1946—Zollners, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


_ 1947—Zollners, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


1948—-Briggs Beautyware, Detroit, Mich. 
1949—Tip Top Tailors, Toronto, Ontario 
1950—Clearwater (Fla.} Bombers 


WOMEN 


1983—Great Northerns, Chicago, Il. 
1934—Hart Motors, Chicago, Til. 
1935—Bloomer Girls, Cleveland, Ohio 
1936—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
1987—National Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
1938—J. J. Kreig’s, Alameda, Calif. 
1989—J. J. Kreig’s, Alameda, Calif. 
1940—Arizona Ramblers, Phoenix 
1941—Higgins Midgets, Tulsa, Okla. 
1942—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1943—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1944—Lind & Pomeroy, Portland, Ore, 
1945—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. { 
1946—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La. 
1947—Jax Maids, New Orleans, La, 
1948—Arizona Ramblers, Phoenix 
1949—-Arizona Ramblers, Phoenix 
1950-—Orange (Calif.) Lionettes . 


3 ASO Street week 


Badminton — wrecks &07 
AAG eee ee ee el i 
BADMINTON 


Source: John E. Garrod, American Badminton Aasoctation, 


United States Champions 


Men’s Singles Year Men’s Doubles 


Waiter R. Kramer, Detroit, Mich.... 1937. .Chester Goss—Donald Eversoll, Los Angeles, Cailf. 
Walter R. Kramer, Detroit, Mich....1938..Hamilton Law—Richard Yoagar, Seattle, Wash. 
David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif... 1939. .Hamilton Law—Richard Yeager, Seattle, Wash, 
Devid G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif... 1940. .Chester Goss—David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. 
David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif... 1941. .Chester Goss—David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif. 
David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif...1942. .Chester Gess—David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Callf. 
David G. Freoman, Pasadena, Calif...1947..D. G. Freeman——Webster Kimball, Pasadena, Calif. 
David G. Freeman, Pasadena, Calif...1948..Wynn Rogers, Arcadia, Caiif.—D. G. Freeman, 
Martin Mendez, San Diego, Calif...1949,. Barney McCay, Pasadena—Wynn Rogers, Areadia. 
Martin Mendez, San Diego, Calif...1950., Barney McCay, Pasadena—Wynn Rogers, Areadia. 


Women’s Singles Women’s Doubles 


Mrs. Del Barkhuff, Seattle, Wash...1937..Mrs. Del Barkhuff—Zoe G. Smith, Seattle, Wash. 
Mrs. Del Barkhuff, Seattle, Wash...1938..Mrs. Roy C. Bergman—Helen Gibson, Westport, Cona. 
Mary E. Whittemore, Boston, Mass...1939..Mrs. Del Barkhuff—Zos G. Smith, Seattle, Wash. 
Evelyn Boldrick, San Diego, Calif... 1940. . Elizabeth Anselm—Helen Zabriskie, Oakland. Calif, 
Thelma Kingsbury, Oakland, Calif...1941.. Thelma Kingsbury—Janat Wright, Oakland, Calif. 


Evelyn Boldrick, San Diego, Calif... 1942. . Evelyn Boldrick, San Disao—Janet Wright, Oakland, Calif. 


Ethel Marshall, Buffalo, N. Y.... -++1947,. Thelma K. 
Ethel Marshall, Buffalo, N. Y...... +1948. . Thelma K. 
Ethe! Marshall, Buffalo, N. Y....... 1949. .Thelma i. 
Ethel Marshall, Buffalo, N. Y...... -1950..Thelma K. 


Mixed Doubles 


1937——-Mrs. Del Barkhuff—Hamilton Law, Seattle. 

1938—Mrs. Del Barkhuff—Hamiiton Law. 

1939—Zos G. Smith—Richard Yeager, Seattie. 

1940—Sally L. Williams, Spokane, Wash.—David 
G. Freeman, Pasadena. 

1941—Sally L. Wifllams—-David G. Freeman, 

1942--Sally L. Williams—David G. Freeman. 

1947—Wynn Rogers—Mrs. Virginia Hill, Pasa- 
dena. 

1948——Mr. and Mrs. Clinton Stephens. Baltimere. 

§949——Wynn Rogers, Arcadia, Calif.—Mrs. Huelet 
Smith, Los Angetes. 

1950—Wynn Rogers—Mrs. Huelet Smith. 


CANOEING, 1°50 
Source: American Canoe Association, 


Key to abbreviations: K-1-——one-man dceuble blade 
Kayak; K-2—two-man double blade Kayak; K-6-—feure 
man double blade Kayak; C-1—one-man single blade 
(Canadian type careo); C-2—twoeman single blade (Ca- 
nadian type canoe). The fatiowing abbreviations apply 
to the American type canoe: 1-1—one-man single biade; 
2-1—two-man single blade; 4-1—four-man single blade; 
1-2—one-man double blade; 2- Wwoeman double 
blade; 4-2—four-man double blade. 


World Paddling Championships 
(At Copenhagen, Denmark) _ 


Time 
500-m. K-1—Fr. Kobberup, Denmark...... 2:06.8 
,000-m -1— Gert Fredriksson, Sweden... 4:18.1 
10,000-m. K-1—Stromberg, Finland........ 47:10.5 
-1 4-rman relay (500 m. each way)—Sweden 
(Glasser, Hedberg, Klingstrom, Fredriks- peas 
OAR ra NEURO Deters.) a's Bie! ois PS cra o Sid 15. 
500-m. K-1 (women)—Sylvi Soimo, Finland 2:25 
500-m. 3 Ve jasser-I. Hedberg, Sweden 1:49.3 
1,000-m. K-2—Sweden..................... 3:56.7 
10,000-m. K-2—G. Ackerlund-H. Wetter- 
BESOm NWeden =. se tke ee cs 44:21.6 
506-m. K-2 (women)—Sylvi Saimo-Greta 
Gronholm, Finland..................... 2:10 
1,000-m. K-4—Sweden (Pihl, Eriksson, Pct- 
tersson, Haeppling)............. 0.00600 8:15,4 
A -m. = Sweden (Andersson, Jo- 
hansson, Gustavsson, Andersson) Per hit f 38:50 
,000-m,. C-i—Josef Holecek, Czechoslo- : 


EMM on AE isle: sivin oo a cite oi 9 \eiF a4 .e/ey0 ats 9.7 
16,000-m, C-1—Boutigny, France......,. 1:00:33.1 


1,600-m. C-2—Jan Brzak-Bohumtl Kudrna, —. 
Czechoslovakia.,............... COs bel rd 
10,099-m, C-3—Czechoslovaklas,.. cscs. 00. SE:224 


Scovil-—Janet Wright, San Francisco. 
Scovil—Janet Wright, San Francisco. 
Scovil—Janet Wright, San Francisco. 
Scovil—Janet Wright, San Francisco. 


OTHER CHAMPIONS, 1950 
All-England 
Singles—Wong Peng Soon, Malaya 
Women’s singles—Fru. Tonny Ahm, Denmark 
Doubles-—Jorn Skaarup-Preben Dabe!steen, Denmark 
Women’s doubles—Kirsten Thorndahl-Tonny Ahm, Denmark 
Mixed doubles—Poul Holm-Tonny Ahm, Denmark 


United. States 

Veterans’ doubles—-Robert Wright-Wayne Schell, Boston 

Boys’ singles—Steve Hinchliffe, Hermosa Beach, Calif. 

Girls’ singles—Judy Devlin, Baltimore 

Boys’ doubles—Manuel Armendariz, Burbank, Calif.-Steve 
Hinchliffe 

Girls’ doubles—Dudy McCormick, Westport, Conn.-Judy 
Devlin 

Junior mixed doubles—Ronnie Ryan, Berkeley,-Judy Davlin 


National Paddling Championships 
(At Lake Sebago, Sloatsburg, N. Y.) 


SENIOR 


‘ K-1—M. Budrock, Yonkers (N. ¥.)- G.-C} 


K-2—P. Bochnewich-J. J. Anderson, Yonkers C. O. 
2-1—F. Boutilier-D. Bingham, Samoset C. C., Ded- 
ham, Mass. : 

1-i—F. Havens, Washington (D. CG.) CG. c. 

4-1—Samoset C. C. (F. Boutilier, D. Bingham. G. 
Byers, R. Mozer) 

4-2—Yonakers C. C. (M. Budrock, J. Andorson, P. 
Bochnewich, R. Dunford) 


JUNIOR 


K-1—P. Bochnewich, Yonkers C. C. 

i-i—-M. Budrock, Yonkers C. C. 

1-2—P. Bochnewich, Yonkers CG. C. 

2-1—G. Hornbostel-R, Sanders, GH 
Sloatsburg, N. Y. 

4-i— uineboguin C. C., Boston (P. Doherty, R. 
Spillane, R. Moran, R. Salauder) va 

4-2—Pendleton GC. C., Yonkers, N. ¥. (W. G’Don- 
nell, B. Malara, J. Russeli, £. Russel!) 

2-2—S. Messur-D. Kelley, Yonkers C. C. 


Sebago C: 


Team (total for all events)—Yonkers ©. G. (45 pte.) a 


SAILING 
Decked—Adolph Morse, Phoenix G. G., Linden- 


1, Deer Luke GC. C., Pines 


hurst, N. Y. 
Open—Douslas Cummin 
Lake, N,v. 


FENCING 
Source: Amateur Fencers League of America. 
NATIONAL CHAMPIONS 


Foil Epée Saber Women’s foil - 
aired W. S. O’Connor,.......... B. F. O’Connor........... R. 0. Haubold ; 
ty ate Wooneintz. 2.0.02 0h oe G. M. Hammond.......... G. M. Hammond 
Fes ee CGT BOthnepi eres Foie «eo R. 0. Haubold............ G. M. Hammond 
BESO afc. ia. ANELSPOSUC TS. snctocea se C. G. Bothner... 20. ..... C. G. Bothner 
B96 25 te 52455 ¢ G. Kavanaugh............ AL VEzGRestaes se caee C. G. Bothner 
ee nae, GBOthhel seve eee 5 C..Ge Bothneres to... ces C..G. Bothner 
}......... No competition 
iy ea G. Kavanaugh...... Seah s MEDYat re ites fees ose pois G. Kavanaugh 
Rete sarais sts F. Townsend............. DPLYON cr nace bee cals J. L Erving 


paseeee Pe 1  e  y oe FAUNA. 2. eee eee ee ene 


ence ence Fe TOWMSONG. ci. cece ee eee Ye TAU Cee ewe wane ene 


PoC. Gi Bothneheas. cicceee .G. Bothner...........5 A.G Anderson 
mat ete sic C. C. Bothner............ W.S. O’Connor,.......... K. B. Johnson 
Sa $. D. Breckinridge........ W. Grebe................ A. G. Anderson 


Raat C. Waldbott....:......... W.D.Lyon..... A. G. Anderson 
RRS ALG W. L. Bowman........... P. Benzenberg G. W. Postgate 
tes et 0. A. Dickinson Ai ARS ee A. De La Poer............ A. E. Sauer 


..... GK. Bainbridge......... A>De La Poefisins. acces 


eseeees Me Me DICE... 2... eee eee 


Mrs. W, H, Dewar 
..... 5. D. Breckinridge........ 4 HE ee M. Stimson 
Sue OWAS DICKINSON: oss Jo As Maclaughlin: <<. c090 Halli: . 055, codesaeinen oa kyse 

Saieet A. E. Sauer.............. W.H. Russell............. S.Hall.................. Mrs. C. H. Woorhees 
eee K ett eee. cate be G. NUNOS. 5... cc'sioceetous t dea eee Mow i aRWeiten 


we nceee Fa de WICYIGM, £1. ce ee ee eee 


ween Oe FIO, cee cece eee eee eee FFs Fle RUSSON. oe cee eee ee Phe De LYON wee eee eer ene 


| F.W, Honeycutt.......... CR. on....,.... 6. R. McPherson......... 
. H.M. Raynor............ LGONMMS ai. oa oes Gi WNunes js. &ikGincee A. Gehrig 
PRR EONOV Secclels dis tiers. ese otesase-s G. C. Cainan...... Re ae L. M. Schoonmaker....... A. Gehrig 


5 ae ee Beleines 5. eng ~E, GignOUX........2.0+4 Mrs. C,H. Hopper - 


wenn e Me ee UGTA, 2.0 eee ee eee We FL. MUSSOI. ww wee ee eee Je VINO, . 1 ee eee renee 


ween Me Uy VGN. 2 eee eee ee cee The VET DUSTER. woe ee ee Ne ITC Ye ew we eee wwe manne 


(Clear 2) 1 ea ane eer L. G. Nunes.... vee Ne MUTAYS. Aorist cthatisiccts 

ALOU Satisciclees cie's aie. « F. S. Righeimer. eee ee GaN MARS insert << cone Mrs. Ls M. Schoonmaker } 

G. C, Calnan............, PBS CHB rma we cere ais'os8 N. C. Armitage........... Mrs. H. Van Buskirk 

“bUSUFLUET Banaarananead M. A. de Capriles......... J.R. Huffman............ M. Lloyd 

FL EL OVIS oii sisia <pratlie 0X34 Le GENUNGS eee aveisis steers J, R. Huffman............ D. Locke - 

ETL HOES sreratt ves ssciaiers 2 rails GaMisHelss ones stclacas J.R, Hufiman. «45.3 2 saree D. Locke 

H. V. Alessandroni........ . M. N. C. Armitage........... H. Mayer 

Ay 1S cis debe ate ast slo a .. NLC, Armitage........... H. Mayer 

H. i oN. COArmitage.. ccossacw s Mrs. J.de Tuscan 
J Rov HUB MAR scesies oo. dievstets H. Mayer : ¢ 
JOR Hofimane e208 Let 'H. Mayer apa + 
N.C. Armitage........... H. Mayer By 
N.C. Armitage.......... . H. Mroczkowska 
N. C, Armitage. .... starters H, Mayer 
N.C. Armitage........... H. Mayer 


N.C. Armitage.......... 


teeter ene 


re int 


is James Flynn............. Mrs. Helena Dow 
.... Nathaniel Lubell......... Norman Lewis........... Dean Cetrulo..... . Mrs. Helena Dow — 
,.. Daniel Bukantz........... Norman Lewis........... Umberto Martino. . Polly Craus 


.» Silvlo Giolito.,......+.++. Norman Lewis........... Tibor Nyilas......seseces Janicelee York 


ME { __ WORLD FENCING CHAMPIONS, 1950 
fit INDIVIDUAL 


" (Won-and-lost records in parentheses) Foll—Italy t 
Renzo Nostini, Italy (6-1) Ep6e—lItaly _ Women's foi 
ogens Luchow, Denmark (8-1) beet 
jean Levavasseur, France (6-1) _s ™ [Women's U.S, learn 


nen's foil—Ronée Garllhe, France, si iad Ellen Mullere = Individual—Sally Zacharowitz, N.Y, U, 
ie i Austria (each $-2) Cos dabne? _ Team~New York Valvarsity. 


-Emblematic of United States 
Championshlp. 


tournaments. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) Fleld Club 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F.C. 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. F. C. 
Fall River (Mass.) Rovers 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Steel Co. 
Bethlehem (Pa.) Steal Co. 4 C. 
Ben Miller F. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
Robins Dry Dock F.C., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Scullin Steel F. C., St. Louis, Mo. 
Paterson (N. J.) F. Cc. 
Fall River (Mass.) F. C. 
Shawsheen S. €., Andover, Mass, 
Bethlehem (Pa.) ‘Steel Cov FC. 
Fall River (Mass.) F. C. 
New York Nationals S. C. 
Hakoah A | Stars, New York 
Fali River (Mass.) F. C. 
Fall River (Mass.) F. C. 
New Bedford (Mass.) F. C. 
Stix, Baer & Fuller F. C., St. Louls, Mo. 
Stix, Baer & Fuller F.C., St. Louis, Mo. 
Central Breweries S. C., ‘st. Louis, Mo. 
First German American S. C., Philadelphia 
New York Americans S. C. 
. Sparta A. B. A., Chicago, IH. 
St. Mary’s Celtic S. C., New York 
No official champion* 
Pawtucket (R. |.) F. C. 
Gallatin S. C., Pittsburgh 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Hispano S. C. 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Hispano S. C, 
Brookhattan S. C.; New York 
Vikings, Chicago 
Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 
Joe Simpkins S. C., "st. Louis, Mo. 
Morgan (Pa.) S.C, 
Joe Simpkins S. C., St. Louis, Mo. 


pA 


a 


* Finalists: Baltimore (Md.) S. C. and Sparta A. B. 
Chicago, Hi i 


Arsenal - 


Scottish 


a 1 (Division “A”)}—Rangers 
(Division “B"}—Morton 


Cap—Swansea Town 


‘Cup—Linfiela 


SOCCER 
Source: -Flannery News Bureau of New York, 


: National Challenge Cup Winners 


(Senior amateur and Bahasa) elevens eligible for 


re 


National Amateur Challenge : 
Cup Winners — 


No officlal champion? ° 

Fieisher Yarn F. C., Philadelphia 
Toledo (Ohio) F. C. 

Defenders F. C., New Bedford, Mass. 
Heidelberg (Pa, ) Fc: 

No official champion 

Heidelberg (Pa.) F. C, 

Raffies F. C., Fall River, Mass. 
Goodyear F. C., Akron, Ohio 
Skamrock S. C, Cleveland, Ohio 
German American S. C., Philadelphia 
German American S. C., Philadelphia 
W. W. Riehl S. C., Castle Shannon, Pa, 
First German S. C., Brooklyn, N. Y, 
Highlander F. C., Trenton, NJ. 
Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass, 
St. Michael’s A. C., Fall River, Mass. 
Morgan-Strasser S. C., Morgan, Pa. 
Fall River (Mass.) S. C. 

Fall River (Mass.) S. C, 
Morgan-Strasser S. C., Morgan, Pa. 
Eintracht S. C., New York 

Eintracht S. C., New York 

Ponta Delgada. F. C., Fail River, Mass. 
Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River. Mass, 
Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 
Elizabeth (N. J.) Sport Club 

Ponta Delgada F. C., Fall River, Mass. 


1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1348 
1949 
1950 


— 


* Medals to semifinalists: Fleisher Yarn. F.C. 
phia; Roxbury (Mass.) F. C.; Jeannette Bee Cc. 
ish American A., Chicago, 1. 


+ Finalists: | 
Hudson-Essex F. ce Fall River, Mass.; and Sw. 
American A, C,, Detroit, Mich. 


1950 WORLD TITLE TOURNEY — 
(At Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, Brass 


Final-Round Standing 


Wi L ie 
Uruguay: = 5) asst 2 0 1 
BraZilx Bok een 2 1 0 
Sweden's.) eee ti 2 0 
Spain cal ste eae 0 2 1 
ce 
OTHER U. S. FENCING CHAMPIONS, 19 
Individual : 
3-weapon—Tibor Nyilas, Salle Santelli, New York 
Team 


3-weapon—Salle Santelli (Albert Axelrod, Neil Laza 
Lewis, George Worth) : 
Foil—Fencers Club, New York (Daniel Pukants 
Lubell, Austin Prokop, Charles Steinhardt) A 
Epee—Salle Santelli (Ralph Goldstein, Norman Lewis, 
Metzger, Paul Moss) ac 
Saber—New York Athletic Club (James Flynn, ne D 
Nickolas Muray, Samuel Stewart) 
Women’s foit—Faulkner School, Los Angeles (Pol 
Bernadine Meislahn, Janicelee York) — tee.) 


$A 


IRISH CHAMPIONS, 1950 _ 
Gaelic football—Mayo 


Hurling—Tipperary saMieiaia 


; 
. 


810 


Information Please Almanac 


RIFLE AND PISTOL SHOOTING 


Source: Paul B. Cardinal, National Rifle Association of America. 
National Outdoor Small-Bore Rifle Records 


The X count Is used In most small-bore records to break tles. The X-ring on the target Is a circle within the 10- 
ring and in a case where two or more competitors have the same point score, the one with the most X’s Is declared 


the winner, 
INDIVIDUAL METALLIC SIGHTS 


Dewar Course—W. B. Woodring.. . 400-37X 
40 shots, 50 yd.—E. H. Cushing. ~ 400-39X 
40 shots, 100 yd.—Arthur Cook.... - 400-37X 
Mart C. Henning 
40 shots, 50 m.—C. C. Whipple }. «eee 400-34 
Robert Perkins 
20 shots, 200 yd.—C. C. Whipple........ 199-12 
INDIVIDUAL ANY SIGHTS 
Dewar Course—Peter Romecovitz,....... _ 400-38X 
40 shots, 50 yd.—Otto Kolb...... seveee 400-4045 
Keener Cook 
rthur Coo 
40 shots, 100 yd.—R. H. Dorian sooo 400-35 
John J. Crowley 
40 shots, 50 m.—Jack Folk..........,. -. 400-39X 
20 shots, 200 yd.—A. F. Goldsborough .. 200-14X 
AGGREGATE 
(40 shots at 50 yd., 100 yd., 50 meters, 
and Dewar Course) 
Metallic sights—-Dave Carlson.......... 1600-114X 
Any sights—Robert Perkins..........-- 1600-128X 
Total of both—J. J. Crowley.........+. 3195-236X 
FOUR-MAN TEAM (DEWAR COURSE) 
Metallic sights—Glendale S. C,...... «+. 1593-105X 
Any sights—Becker Chapman Club... 1598-119X 
Junior (m)—Pinwheel Jr. R. C.........- 1570-73X 


Junior (a)—Pinwheei Jr. R. C...... 
Women (m)—Los Angeles ‘‘Babes’’ 
Women (a)—Les Angeles ‘‘Babes’’...... 


m) Indicates metallic sight used. (a) Indicates any sight used. 


INDIVIDUAL METALLIC SIGHTS (JUNIOR) 


Dewar Course—Arthur Cook...... Sac tcs 400-32X 
40 shots, 50 yd.—Joe Specht........... 5 400-36X 
40 shots, 100 yd.—Richard W. Waters...- 400-23X 
40 shots, 50 m.—John Symmes,........ 399 


INDIVIDUAL ANY SIGHTS (JUNIOR) 


Dewar Course—Arthur Cook.......... 3 400-30XK 
40 shots, 50 yd.—Earl Taylor...... cals’ iat 400-36X_ 
40 shots, 160 yd.—Miss Audrey Bock- 

Prt: bk BEA In AMIS On nOR Miao nos 400-31X 
40 shots, 50 m.—David Rosenberg...... 400-34 


INDIVIDUAL METALLIC SIGHTS (WOMEN) 


Dewar Course—Cora Converse... 400-30X 

40 shots, 50 yd.—Elma Cornish.... 400-35X 

40 shots, 100 ie ApbR ho Barke: . 400-23X 
—May E. Ke : 

40 shots, 50 m.— 7) Rell }. secacees  400-29% 

20 shots, 200 yd.—Mrs. L. P. Bartiett,.. 194-6X 


INDIVIDUAL ANY SIGHTS (WOMEN) 


May E. Kell 
Dewar Course—Ruth E, Davis} ccccceee 400-3158 
Ruth Beals 
40 shots, 50 yd.—Viola E. Pollum. « 400-37X 
40 shots, 100 yd.—Ruth Johnson. . 400-34 
40 shots, 50 m.—Adelaide McCord. . * 400-36X 
20 shots, 200 yd.—Mres. L. P. Bartlet i 197-4X 


° National Outdoor Pistol Records 
(s)—Slow fire; (t)—timed fire; (r)—rapid fire, 


INDIVIDUAL .22 CALIBER 
50 yd. (s)—Harry Reeves..... GeO Se TAR 
25 yd. Leta att REGVES ih. c cece 200-48 
25 yd. (r)—Huelet L. Benner.......... 200 
Camp Perry Course—Huelet L.’Benner 300+1 
National Match Course—Huelet L. Benner.... 29 


INDIVIDUAL CENTER FIRE (.38 CALIBER) 
50 yd. (s) —Harry Reeves... -...eeeer eee secnee 198 
25 yd. (t)—Harry Reeves.........++... 200450 10's 

Emmett E, Jones 

25 yd. (r)—J. E. Clark Mibvevsstevcecie | 200 
T. E. Banier 

Course—Emmett E. Jones....... 299 
atch Course—Alfred W. Hemming 298 


INDIVIDUAL .45 CALIBER 


50 yd. (s)—Huelet L. Benner.......esseeeeee4 197 


—U. O, Drext ° 
25 yd. (t) Harry Reeves {°°°°°°°°**"° 200 + 5 es 


25 yd. (r)—Harry canter bones 
r eeves 
Camp Perry Course Don ilieaa} coon 297 
National Match—Harry Reeves | ...ececeeee. 295 
Course M. W. Billing 
INDIVIDUAL AGGREGATE 
(Slow, timed, rapid and National Match Course) 
.22 caliber—Huelet L. Benner A 


Camp Per 
National 


891 
833 


FOUR-MAN TEAM 


.22 Camp Perry Course—Los Angeles Police... 1187 

.22 National Match Course—U, S. Treasury... 1172 

Center fire, Camp Perry Course—U. S. Treas- 1183 
EY So valet eieis! ols a a. viw os ee lebe pete aac kane a 


INDIVIDUAL .22 CALIBER (WOMEN) 
—Esther Sichler 
50 yd. (s) Gloria Norton} ‘cccetesesessesess 190 
25 yd. Gloria Norton. « .sni-se sss Sea 200 
r)—Gloria Norton. ......sceececeveeee 198 
eth Course—Gloria Norton.......... 299 
atch Course—Gloria Norton...... 296 


INDIVIDUAL CENTER FIRE (WOMEN) 
50 yd. (s)—Gloria Norton..........0+-seeeeee- 189 
25 yd. (t)—Gloria Norton. .........ceeeeeceee 199 
25 yd. (r)—Gloria Norton.......... GH sob ee 
Camp Rory Course—Gloria Norton. . 298 
a 


National tch Course—Virginia Fontanelia. 290 
INDIVIDUAL .45 CALIBER (WOMEN) 
—Bobby Rutherford ]............. 174 
50 yd. (s) Virginia pereose | 
25 yd. (t)—Gloria Norton.....:....-.- nine t 
25 yd. (r)—Gloria Norton.............-+. AC? 
National Match Course—Gloria Norton...... 277 


MALE ATHLETE-OF-THE-YEAR 
(Associated Press poll) 


Center fire—T. E. Banier..... 

.45 caliber—Huelet L. Benner 

Three caliber—Harry Reeves.., . 

Year Winner Sport 
1931—Pepper Martin.............-.0065 Sack ... Baseball 
atte GONG SATALONA eu a gietaidie tie \Salee veces se elce bales . Golf 
Mas5—Carl HUDDELL, . adele sidlesalaies o's\eldie cis ve avarea Baseball 
1934—Dizzy Dean..... BEE cis occ wihis.cre vis wie sis sien Baseball 
1935—Joe Louis...... PROUT eee tes ccedecees Boxing 
1936—Jesse Owens...... SOS IER G iis Samaras atch Track 
1937—Don Budge.......... PARR as ep ah es a F53 Tennis 
1938—Don Budge............ ET Aesthetics OkARMIS 


1939—Nile Kinnick.,,...........68 i eae Football 


Tako adn Gare (oe oe Re ane thal 


Year Winner Sport 


1940-—Tommy Harmon....cscesecseeeeeeseaceess Football” 
1941—Joe DiMaggio.......scceeeeeesseeesees ees Baseball” 
1942—Frank SinkWich.........eceeseeeeeseeeeee Football 

1943—Gunder Hagg....:.....c2.-000 aida oee RR. 


1944—Byron Nelson. .....ceevedeeseseneececes idea 
1945—Byron Nelson.,.....csecscssceyerseceses suman 
1946—Glenn Davis..........02eceees 
1947—Johnny Lujack.......,.0...4- 
1948—Lou Boudreau,..........0.4 as 


Figure Skating 81T 
ee 


ICE (FIGURE) SKATING 


Source: Art Goodfellow, Editor, National Ice Skating Guide, 110 Fast 42a St., New York 17, N.Y. 
WORLD CHAMPIONS UNITED STATES CHAMPIONS 


Year Men Women Year Men Women 

1896 Gilbert Fuchs, Ganatany shake sas eie an aa esa 1914 Norman Scott Theresa Weld 
peat Gustav Hugel, Austria? o> A55) 0070000 a 1915-17 No competition No competition 
1898 “H. Grenander, Sweden sss 1918 Nathaniel Niles Mrs. R. S, Beresford 
1899. Gustav Hugel, Austria. oss... 1919 No competition No competition 
1900 Gustav Hugel, Austria. oss 1920 Sherwin Badger Theresa Weld 
1901 Ulrich Saichow, Sweden =... 1921 Sherwin Badger Theresa Blanchard 
1902 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden oss. 1922 Sherwin Badger Theresa Blanchard 
1903 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden... 1923 Sherwin Badger Theresa Blanchard 
1904 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden... 1924 Sherwin Badger Theresa Blanchard 
1905 Ulrich Saichow, Sweden |. 1925 Nathaniel Niles Beatrix Loughran 
1906 Gilbert Fuchs, Germany Madge Syers, England 1926 C. |. Christenson Beatrix Loughran 
1907 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden Madge Syers, England 1827 Nathaniel Niles Beatrix Loughran 
1908 Ulrich Saichow, Sweden Lily Kronberger, Hungary 1928 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson 
1909 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden _Lily Kronberger, Hungary 1929 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson 
1910 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden —_Lily Kronberger. Hungary 1930 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson 
I911 Ulrich Salchow, Sweden _Lily Kronberger, Hungary 1931 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson 
1912 Fritz Kachler, Austria Meray Horvath, Hungary 1932 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson 
1913 Fritz Kachler, Austria Meray Horvath, Hungary 1933 Roger Turner Maribel Y. Vinson 
1914 Gosta Sandahl, Sweden Meray Horvath, Hungary 1934 Roger Turner Suzanne Davis 
1915-21 No competition No competition 1935 Robin Lee Maribel Y. Vinson 
1922 Gillis Grafstrom, Sweden Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 1936 Robin Lee Maribel Y. Vinson 
1923 Fritz Kachler, Austria Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 1937 Robin Lee Maribel Y. Vinson 
1924 Gillis Grafstrom, Sweden Mrs. Szabo Plank. Austria 1938 Robin Lee Joan Tozzer 

1925 Willi Boeckl, Austria Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 1939 Robin Lee Joan Tozzer 

1926 Willi Boeckl; Austria Mrs. Szabo Plank, Austria 1940 Eugene Turner Joan Tozzer 

1927 Willi Boeckl, Austria Sonja Henie, Norway 1941 Eugene Turner Jane Vaughn 

1928 Willi Boecki, Austria Sonja Henie, Norway 1942 Bobby Specht Jane V. Sullivan 
1929 Gillis Grafstrom, Sweden Sonja Henie, Norway 1943 Arthur R. Vaughn, Jr. Gretchen Merrill 
1930 Karl Schafer, Austria Sonja Henie, Norway 1944 Omitted Gretchen Merrill 
1931 Karl Schafer, Austria Sonja Henie, Norway 1945 Omitted Gretchen Merrill 
1932 Karl Schafer, Austria Sonja Henie, Norway 1946 Richard Button Gretchen Merrill 
1933 Karl Schafer, Austria Sonja Henie, Norway 1947 Richard Button Gretchen Merrill 
1934 Karl Schafer, Austria Sonja Henie, Norway 1948 Richard Button Gretchen Merrill 
1935 Karl Schafer, Austria Sonja Henie, Norway 1949 Richard Button Yvonne Sherman 
1936 Karl Schafer, Austria Sonja Henie, Norway 1950 Richard Button Yvonne Sherman 
1937 Felix Kaspar, Austria Cecilia Colledge, England 

1938 Felix Kaspar, Austria Megan Taylor, England 

1939 Graham Sharp, England Megan Taylor, England 0 ena CHAMPIONS, 1950 


No competition 
Barbara A. Scott, Canada 


1940-46 No competition 

1947 Hans Gerschweiler, 
Switzerland 

1948 Richard Button, U. S. 

1949 Richard Button, United 
States 

1959 irhard Button, U, S. 


Barbara A. Scott, Canada 

Aja Vrzanova, 
Czechoslovakia 

Aja Vrzanova, Czech. 


OTHER CHAMPIONS, 1950 


World 


Pairs—-Karol Kennedy-Peter Kennedy, United States 
Dance—Lois Waring-Michael McGean, United States 


European 


Men—Ede Kiraly, Hungary 
Women—Aja Vrzanova, Czechoslovakla 
Pairs—Marianne Nagy-Laszlo Nagy, Hungary 


Canadian 


Men's senior—Roger Wickson, Vancouver 

Women’s senior-—Suzanne Morrow, Toronto 

Senior palrs—Marlene E. Smith-Donald Gilchrist, Toronto 
Men’s junior—Peter Firstbrook, Toronto 

Women’s junior—Barbara Gratton, Toronto 

Junior pairs—Jane Kirby-Donald Tobin, Ottawa 
Waltz—Frances Dafoe-Norris Bowden, Toronto 

Silver dance—Pierrette Paquin-Donald Tobin, Ottawa 
Tenstep dance—Joy Forsyth-W. A. de Nance, Toronto 


Palrs—Karol Kennedy-Peter Kennedy, Seattle 

Fours—St. Paul F.S.C. (Janet Gerhauser, Marilyn Thomsen, 
John S. Nightingale, Marlyn Thomsen) y 

Gold dance—Lois Waring-Michael McGean, Baltimore 

Silver dance—Carol Ann Peters-Daniel Ryan, Washington 
D.C. 


JUNIOR 


Men—Donald Laws, Washington, D. C. 
Women—Tenley Albright, Boston 
Pairs—Janet Gerhauser-John S, Nightingale 


NOVICE 


Men—Ronald Robertson, Berkeley, Calif, 
Women—Patricia Quick, Berkeley, Calif. 


ee & 


BOBSLEDDING 
1950 World Championships 
(At Cortina D’Ampezzo, Italy) 


Four-man—United States (Stan Benham, Lake 
Placid, N. Y.; Pat Martin, Massena, N. Y.; Jim 
Atkinson, Rome, N. Y.; Bill D'Amico, Lake Placid, 


NAY a eis eer ictirare tae bolder eiselneete vee O20,728 
Two-man—Fritz Feierabend-Stefan Waser, Switzer- 
land. 5 Atescometl-aieai ovrre ee ee peeee 5:57.73 


* Total time for four runs down 1,648-meter course, 
t Tutal time for four runs down 1.7602meter sraree 


: 


Se lates tion Ple 
ICE (SPEED) SKATING. 
WORLD RECORDS 
Source: International Skating Union (1.8.U.). 
=. joe MEN i 
Time Recordholder and country Where made 
‘ithe Sees 41.8.......... H. Engestangen, Norway.................. Davos, SWitZ.........csssseees 
aie sears 1:28.4.......... Cl. Thunberg, Finland.................... Davos, Switz 
Pea RE Sy  2:13.8.......... H. Engestangen, Norway.................. Davos, Switz... 
Fen. 4:45.7.......... Ake Seyffarth, Sweden................... Davos, Switz.. 
Ree ts 8:13.5.......... Kornel Pajor, Hungary................... Davos, Switz. 
har ered 16:57.4.......... Hjalmar Andersen, Norway............... Davos, Switz 
WOMEN f ; 
AG HER, Movers Laila Schou-Nilsen, Norway............... DavosiSwitz:.:< siidtesieeteles Jan, 30, 1937 
Laila Schou-Nilsen, Norway...........000. Dayos; SWitz....2:j¢e25 «ctadecee Jan. 31, 1937 
i Laila Schou-Nilsen, Norway....,........-. Oslo, Norway...... ... Jan, 23, 1987 ae 
L278 eg Zoja Holschtschewnikowa, U.S.S.R.. . Moscow, U.S.S.R..... . Jan. 30, 1949 
Kongsberg, Norway Feb. 13, 1949. 


000, Gr ear OHO Si Fia..  casts Verne Lesche, Finland. ............0.0005 
NATIONAL SENIOR AMATEUR RECORDS 
(Made in competition) 
Source: Amateur Skating Union of the United States. / 


MEN’S QUTDOOR MEN’S INDOOR 
Holder Place Date Event Time Holder Place 
Robert Fitzgerald. .Minneapolls..1/10/43 220 yd... 18 FF. Robson......... Boston.......1 
Charles Gorman. ..Lake Placid ..2/14/27 1/6 mi... 23.8 C.Gorman........ St. John*..... 
‘Ken Bartholomew. .St. Paul...... 1/25/42 440 yd... 36.8 €.Gorman........ St. John.......2/27/2! 
4 Robert Fitzgerald. , Minneapolis. .2/15/42 880 yd... 1:15.6 B. O’Sickey....... Pittsburgh... 
Robert Fitzgerald. .Minneapolis.. 1/7/45 34 mi.... 2:00.4 P.Johnston....... Cleveland.... 3/2/2! 
8 Clas Thunberg..... Saranac Lake.2/15/26 1 mi..... 2:41.2 Morris Wood- ae oe 
Clas Thunberg..... Lake Placid ..2/12/26 F. Robson....... Pittsburgh... ‘ 
Del Lamb......... OSI0 5 ig sharers 2/19/48 Ami... 4:25 Edmund Lamy... .Cleveland....1/ 
-8 Eddie Schroeder...Minneapolis. .1/30/34 2mi..... 5:54.8 R. Heckenbach....St. Paul......1/. 
.6 Ross Robinson..... Lake Placid ..2/14/30 3mi..... 8:58.8 P.Johnston....... Pittsburgh.... 
, Ross Robinson... . Lake Placid ..2/12/27 4 mi... "2B 141.8 Joe Moore........ Brooklyn..... ‘ 
ade on 400-meter track in Norway. Bimiiiecast 5042.2" chs otacKonr ns Seca Chicago...... 2/ 
WOMEN’S OUTDOOR _ WOMEN’S INDOOR 
Maddy Horn....... Saranac Lake.2/11/39 220 yd... 21.6 Dot Franey........ St. Paul... 
LEN SUZEL die ater enasirer: Minneapolis... 2/3/29 1/6 mi... 31.0 Dot Franey....... St. Louis. . Y ns 
Maddy Horn....... Escanaba*....1/13/40 440 yd... 41.6 Dot Franey........ St. Paul..... 
Dot Franey........ Minneapolis. .1/16/37 880 yd. 1:27 Leila B. Potter..... Piltsbusel 
Maddy Horn....... Oconomowoc} 1/24/37 34 mi....°2:18.1 Kit Klein... 6. Chicago.... es 
1 mi..... 3:15.6 Maddy Horn Chicago..... 


gan. t+ Wisconsin, * New Brunswick, Canada. 


1950 SPEED SKATING CHAMPIONS 


World « SENIOR WOMEN 
(at Eskilstuna, Sweden, Feb. 18-19) 220 yd.—Betty Mitchell, Winnipeg...... 


ewe a ee eee ae 


-Hjalmar Andersen, Norway....... 210,580 pts. 440 yd.—Florence Carter, Saginaw, Mich.........08 
John Werket, United States...... veeee 0:47.3. 880 yd.—Janice Christopherson, St Paul......... : 
s—John Werket..... Bieteie sieiptats(siaia/aicVal's PREVA ¥,-mile—Betty Mitchell......c.sssesecseceeess 
ters—Hjalmar Andersen.........seseeeee 9:15.4 Mile—Janice Christopherson.....csscesseceseoges 


eters—Hjalmar Andersen. ee stine 170408 Champion—Betty Mitchell.........sssesees sate 
i ‘North American Outdoor United States Outdoor 
f (At Pittsfield, Mass., Feb. 3-5) (At St. Paul, Minn., Jan. 28-29) — 
_ SENIOR MEN 25 SENIOR MEN 
—Gordon Audley, Winnipeg, Manitoba....... 0:20 220 yd.—Bobby Fitzgerald, Minneapolis... cee 
(d.—Donald Hamer, Minneapolis.............. 0:36.7 440 yd.—Bobby Fitzgerald...........065 
Broadhurst, ane MaSai  wiwe til ees: 1:42.2 880 yd.—Bobby Fitzgerald.......... retee 
ay Blum, ROELGV A Need in erator dctreibiosis Celene seo ¥,-mile—Ray Blum, Nutley, N. ea sty <r 
Y BUM... ...eccecenceeseeeeeeesseeeses 3219.9  Mile—Bob Hall, Providence, R. I. 
Charles Burke, Chicago........+e22+++++- 6:16.2 2 miles—Ken Bartholomew, Minneapolis ‘ oe ¢ 
VBUIKO ss cceseeceegevdbesdeivees 15:55.3 “5 miles—Ken Bartholomew..........asrse 
ae Olin. oe Lahintet Champian—Kan Rartholomew. 


Speed Skating, Lacrosse, Lawn Bowling 


1950 SPEED SKATING CHAMPIONS (cont.) 


SENIOR WOMEN 
220 yd.—Florence Carter, Saginaw, Micha ciscaiis sas 3 0227) 
440 yd.—Florence Carter..... we eeccecccoscasecces 0243.2 
880 yd.—Janice Christopherson, St. Paul....ccesee.  1:45.8 
% -mile—Janice Christopherson.........ececcccee. 2:24.6 
Mile—Janice Christopherson........ saa sees 3:25.8 
Champion—Janice Christopherson..........cccee0e 90 pts. 


North American Indoor 
Men—Edward Dame, Revere, Massy ics ics ea's'sccwocnllO: pis: 
Women—Barbara Marchetti, Wyandotte, Mich...... 120 pis. 
United States Indoor 
Men—Emanuel Babayan, Pasadena, Calif.......0.. 110 pts. 
Women—Barbara Niarchettl, Wyandotte, Mich,..... 120 pts. 
Middle Atlantic 


Men—Ray Blum, Nutley, N. Foe cacccecectccccceee 105 pts. 
Women—Adrina Lebel, Lake Placid, N. Y... seccese 80 pts. 


813 
European 
{At Helsinki, Finland, Feb. 4-5) 

All-around—Hjalmar Andersen, Norway....... 199.312 pts. 
500 meters—Hjalmar Andersen. d,sle\eia ie eieiele)vignele vieteleney OSAOET 
1,500 meters—Hjalmar Andersen....... eeevecees Ote4d 
5,000 meters—Hjalmar Andersen... . Wa ois o vine ols are pt ORG 
10,000 meters—Reidar Liaklev, Norway......... ove 725975 


Retains Speed Skating Title 

Marija Isakova of Russia, with 230.990 points 
Successfully defended her women’s world all- 
around speed skating championship in 1950 
at Moscow. The U.S.S.R. titleholder scored 
her only victory in the 500 meters, finished 
second in the 5,000 meters and third in the 
3,000 meters. She was seventh in the 1,500 
meters, the other event on the program. 


——————— 


LACROSSE 


1950 Champions 


National Open—Mt. Washington Club, Baltimore. 
National intercollegiate—Johns Hopkins. 


1950 North-South Game 
(At College Park, Md.) 


NORTH (12) 
Attack—S. """" (@rinceton), Gates (Dartmouth), 
Powell (R _ ..,, Satterley (Hobart), Epler (Cornell), 


Gladwin (Rutgers). 
Midfield—Timberman (Yale), Armstrong (R.P.1.), 
Coons (R.P.1.), Fuller (Syracuse), Cody (Syra- 
cuse), Louis (Penn State), Weinberger (C.C.N.Y.), 
Fredericks (Stevens Tech). 
Defense—Yeliott (Yale), Balderston (Dartmouth) 
Erdman (Princeton), Hubbard (Army), Haywar 


(Tufts). ; 
Goal—Merritt (Syracuse) O’Connell (Williams). 


SOUTH (8) 


Attack—-Fewster (Johns Hopkins), Tongue (Wasli- 
ington & Lee), Lowry (Maryland), Bierman 
(Delaware), Whelan (Loyola), Hoffman (Wash- 


ington). 

Midficlad.Adams (Johna Hopkins) Sandell (Johna 
Hopkins), Herbert (Maryland), Heiss (Duke), 
Stier (Drexel), Moulden (Maryland), Jackson 
(Washington), A. Hill (Washington & Lee). 

Defense—Bunting (Johns Hopkins), Proutt ir- 
inia), Ryan (Navy), Pacy ( ashington & 2), 
eller (Duke), Lynch (North Carolina). 

Goal—Clements (Washington & Lee), Barry 
(Loyola). 


SCORE BY PERIODS 


North........ 3 6 2 1—12 
South........ 1 1 2 4-8 


Scoring: Nort!:—Gates, Powell 2, Satterley, Tim- 
Mins Arie oan Coons 2, Fuller 2, Cody, Louis, 
South—Fewster, ‘Tongue 2, Lowry, Sandell, Herbert 
2, Heiss, 

Referees—Charles Ellinger (South) and Henry 
Ford (North). Time of periods—15 minutes. 


North-South Game Record 


946—North 6, South 5 1946—North 14, South 14 
remit 7, North 6 1947—North 15, South 3 
1942—North 6, South 3 1948—North 11, South 6 
1943—South 9, North 5 1949—South 11, North 6 
1944-45—No games 1950—North 12, South 8 


1950 All-America Selections 


FIRST TEAM 


Goal—William Clements, Washington and Lee; 
defense—Phil Ryan, Navy; defense—Lioyd Bunt- 
ing, Johns Hopkins; defense—Kinloch Yellott, 
Yale; midfield—Robert Sandell, Johns ae peice 
midfield—Willlam Fuller, Syracuse; midfield— 

' Richard Coons, Rensselaer Poly; attack— William 

_Hooper, Virginia; attack—Richard E. Powell, 

* ‘Rensselaer Poly; attack—Don Hahn, Princeton. 

iz} 


an’ 


LAWN BOWLING, 1950 


National Champions 
Singles—Richard J. Folkins, Arroyo Seco L. B. C., 
Do gris te Folk 

ubles—Hug olkins, Redlands (Calif.) L. . C.- 
ree ees Mocsa has 

tiples—Hug olkins, Edward McGee, A 

Seco; Richard J. Folkins . ee 


Divisional Champions 


EASTERN 


Rink—BEridgeport, Conn. (Duane R. Barrett, Wil- 
poe ys Jackson, Sidney B. Dargie, Simpson 
rowe 

Doubles—Frank Hamilton-George Ho E 
County, Bloomfield, N. J. ay eee > 

Singles—Richard Auld, Hyde Park, Niagara Falls, 


CENTRAL 
Nintk—Columbus Park Chicago (Dave Greenough 
David Campbell, O. Simpson, Martin Gadlesne” 
Doubles—Hugh Crerar-William Crerar, Columbus 


ar] 
Stngiezs—David Campbell. 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Triples—Beverly Hills (A. Emerson Newman, John 
Bjorstad, W. G. ‘‘Bill’’ Hay) 
ubles—Chet Sheere-F, Jorgenson, Riverside 


Singles—Harry Burton, Arroyo Seco ine 
NORTHWEST ‘ (Sy 


Rink—Dr. Raymond J. Cary, Recreation Park, Long 
Beach; Sherman Mix, Long Beach L. B. Cc.; W. G. 
Hay, Beverly Hills; Len Hughes, Arroyo Seco 

Men's doubles—Jim McCallum Ivan Dickinson, 
Setiashem (Wash.) 

Men's singles—Scott Keenlyside, Terminal, Van- 
couver, B. C. 

arta: of champions—Jack Smith, Portland 

reg. 

Women’s doubles—Mabel Dunckley-Bessie Thomas, 
Tacoma (Wash.) 

Women’s singles. Si ae, Fred Ellis, Kerrisdale, Van- 


couver, B. 
sro EE 
Tour de France to Kubler 


Ferdinand Kubler of Switzerland won the . 
1950 renewal of the Tour de France, cycling’s 


outstanding event. Kubler was clocked in — : 


145 hours 36 n@uutes 56 seconds for the 
grind of approximately 3,020 miles. Constant 
Ockers of Belgium finished second, nine and — 
a half minutes behind the victor, and Louison 


Bobet of France was third. " 


Mercersburg (Pa.) Academy won the 1950 
National A. A. U. prep school indoor track 
and fleld team championship and Boys High 
of Brooklyn took the high school title, 


en, i 


WORLD ALL-TACKLE FISHING RECORDS | 
Caught with Rod and Reel in Salt Water 
Source: Internationa) Game Fish Association, Francesca LaMonte, Secretary. 


Lb., oz. Length Girth Where caught . Angler 


_ Bass, Channel 


ass, Giant Black Sea 
ass, Giant Sea 


K ingfish (King Mackerel)... 


| arlin, Blue 


6814 ” 
66’’ 
61” 
52” 


100” 
60’ 
36% n” 
A 
70” 
56”’ 
68% oe 
52"" 
37” 
62” 

154% ” 


15—3 344%” 
59” 


324% ” 


37” 
314% i 
33” 
29” 


30% 
18” 
17%" 
26” 
34’" 
37% ” 
36” 
32” 
Rv lide 
68” 
74” 
62" 


337 
32” 
2914 a” 
21” 
35”” 
32% we 


68%" 


93” 
96% ila 


ia 


53” 
9414" 
31” 
19” 
20% ” 
3514” 


2814 ” 
18%” 
29” 
35” 
27” 
33% ” 


15”” 
25’¢ 
21" 


Catalina, California 


Pass-a-Grille, Florida. . 

West End, Bahamas 

San Diego, Calif. 

Cape Charles, Va. 

Catalina, Calif. 

Galveston Bay, Texas 

Vineyard Sound, Mass. 

Barnegat Jetties, N.J........... 
West Molokai, T. H............-. 
Miami Beach, Fla. 

Cape Charles, Va 

Ambrose Lightship, N. Y......... 
Waianae, TH... ccc. Fae 
Cape Charles, Va 

Oak Beach, N. Y..............06 
Bimini, Bahamas 


Long Key, Fla. 

Watch Hill Reef, R.I............ 
Bahia de Los Angeles, Mexico... 
Walker Cay, Bahamas 

Santa Cruz Is., Galapagos 
Galveston, Texas 

Mayor Island, N. Z......... 
Durban, S. Africa 

Bay of Islands, N. Z.........5... 
Sydney Heads, Australia 
Kangaroo Island, Australia 

Gatun Spillway, Canal Zone 
Tocopilla, Chile 

Panuco River, Mexico....... Seats 
Makua, Hawaii ‘ 

St. Ann Bay, Nova Scotia 

Green Cay, Bahamas 


Mullica River, N. J....... pected ; 


Fort Pierce, Fla. 
La Paz, Mexico 


Caught with Rod and Reel in Fresh Water 
Source: Field & Stream, 515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Montgomery Lake, Ga 
Ketona Lake, Ala 
Rappahannock River, Va 
James River, S, D 
James River, S. D 


Lac Court O’Reilles, Hayward, Wis. 


Bordentown, New Jersey 

Green Pond, N. J... 2.2.2... eee 
Sacandaga Reservoir, N. ¥....... 
Fort Erie, Ontario 

Tanaelv, Norway 

Umpqua River, Oregon. 

Sebago Lake, Maine 

Nipigon River, Ontario. .... dich ae 
Loch Awe, Scotland............. 
Pyramid Lake, Nevada......... ‘ 
Pend Oreille Lake, Idaho........ 
Lake Athapapuskow, Manitoba. .. 
Pend Oreille Lake, Idaho........ 


Lake Sunapee, N. H..... 2.2... 


Frank Kelly 
Harvey M. Harker. 
C.E. Benet 

H. P. Bledsoe ~ 
Zack Waters, Jr. - 
S. Bagby 

G, Pangarakls 

C, B. Church 4 
R. B. Rothschild 
C. M. Cooke tl 

R. Lindquist 

J. E. Stansbury 

J. Rzeszewicz 

Fred McNamarra 
Mrs. H. A. Bradley, Jr. 
F. H. Kessel 

L. B. Harrison 

A. Wichfield 

Capt. Laurie Mitchell 
Zane Grey 

A. Hamann 

L. F. Hooper _ 

E. T. Ragsdale. 

H.P. Clark” ; 
G. A. Albrecht 


__W. R. Good. 


H, Teetor 

C. W. Stewart 
Gus Pangarakis 
B.D. H. Ross ~ 
J. L. Daniel oa 2 
W. W. Dowding = 
Lyle Bagnard ~ 

G. R. Cowell 

J. W. Anderson 


° Mel. Hodgson 
~L. Ames, Jr. 

. Weisbecker, ae 
ba Hubbard 


Cal Johnson. 
Dr. C. C. Abbot 


ds 


\ 


_ Fly and Bait Casting 


FLY AND BAIT CASTING 


Souree: Charles 8, Lacey, Executive Secretary, National Association of Angling and Casting Clubs, 


WORLD RECORDS 


Official Distance Events 


Feet 
Trout fly (average)—Dick Miller, San Diego, Caiif..... 176% 
Trout fly (long cast)—Dick Miller.............. 183 
Salmon fly (average)—Jimmie Green, San Francisco... 198% 
Saimon fly (long cast)—Jimmie Green............ 206 


% -02z. bait (average)—Ear] Osten, Long Beach, Calif... 409% 
5-02. bait (long cast)—Wilbur Brooks, Indianapolis... 427 
%-0z. bait (average)—Clarence Anthes, Waukesha, 


MiStechicorane matress casas oso Rbeae: 359% 
%-02. bait (long cast)—Clarence Anthes............ 385 
Official Accuracy Events 
Frank Steel, Chicago 
Dry fly—Allan Childers, San Francisco}............_. 100 
'~ Marvin Allen, Chicago 


National Champions, 1950 
Asterisk (*) indicates new record. 


Combined 
All-around—Eari Osten, Long Beach, Calif.......... ...... 
All-distance—Earl Osten......................... 3080 ft. 
All-accuracy—Marion Garber, Toledo.............. 389 
Distance baits—Earl Osten....................... 2072 ft. 
Distance flies—Myron Gregory, San Francisco. ..... 1025 ft 
Accuracy baits—Marion Garber...... Saree seas 195 
Accuracy flies—Ray Langley, San Francisco........ 198 
WOMEN 
Afl-accuracy—Dot Vogel, Paterson, N.J............ *387 
Accuracy baits—Dot Vogel....................... 189 
Accuracy flies—Dot Vogel.................005.... *198 
JUNIORS 
All-accuracy—Tim Hubbard, San Diego, Calif....... 373 
Accuracy flies—Kelly Robinson, San Diego,........ 193 
Accuracy baits—Buddy Laden, Dallas............. 193 
Distance Events 
Avg. Long 
feet cast 
%-01. bait—Ben Rice, Oakland, Calif....... 329 334 
%-0z. bait—Doug Merrick, San Francisco... 377% 383 
Trout fly—Phil Miravalle, San Francisco.... 160% 166 
Salmon fly—Myron Gregory............... 187 191 
Accuracy Events 
Score 
Dry fly—Aflan Childers, San Francisco................ 100 
Wet fly—Clem Forcade, St. Louis...................-. 100 
%-0z. bait—Marion Garber..............0...00. 00005 98 
%-02z. bait—Marion Garber...............0... 00000 97 


ROLLER DERBY 
Nationa! League 
FINAL 1949-50 STANDING OF THE TEAMS 


Ww. L, Pet. 
iadelphia Panthers.. 92 642 
even sat sata 95 629 
#, Joltors.......... 96 .621 
Brseklyn Rea Baresi $05 605 
io OPTIOPB ccc cca sees = 
Miaohington MED n cs hifie tS sieje sce «vs 17 428 


* Won title play-offs. 


Feet 
Wet fly--Held by 22 casters... 81S ae 100 
54-02. bait—J. A. Halbeib, Louisville, Ky............. 100 
S. G. Dennis, Chicago................. 
44-02. bait 4 Adelea McDonald, Chicago............ 99 
(Charles Sutphin, Indianapolis... ___ J 
Combined Events Recordholdersa 
{Earl Osten. ee ee 
All-accuracy (Charles Sutphin....... 389 pts. 
sae / LOU Guerin, San Francisco....._. 

Accuracy flies ‘a Tassie, San Francisco......_. 198 pts. 
Accuracy baits—Charles Sutphin...... 0000000... 197 pts. 
All-distance—Earl Osten........................ 3145 ft. 
Distance baits—Lee Sens, New Orleans.......... 2174 ft, 
Distance flies—Dick Miller, San Diego, Calif.,..... 1091 ft. 

WOMEN 
Dry fiy—Dot Vogel... ictsiec.-coces 0. see 98 
Wet fly—Dot Vogel... 0.015; < 01.00 pct ee 100 
%-02. bait—Joan Salvato, Paterson, Ni S:sacae oe 95 
%-02, bait—Dot Vogel... 3 5:0 caseuhcss ee ee 94 

JUNIORS 
Dry fly—Kelly Robinson. ........ 2... ....ss.00e- ss (96 
Wet fly—Jon Tarantino, San Francisco............... 98 
%-02. bait—Buddy Laden.........................., %6 
%-0z. bait—Buddy Laden........................... Sie 

Fishermen’s Events 

All-around—John Dieckman, Paterson, N. J... ee 
%-oz. dist. bait—Bryant Black, Dallas.... 222 avg. 230 long 
Comb. fly—John Dieckman.......................... 140 
Distance fly—Marion Garber........... 131% avg. 137 long” 
%-0z, bait accuracy—Marion Garber.................. 80° 

WOMEN 
Comb. fly—Joan Salvato...........0.0.0.0.0e000 ee. 124 
54-02. bait accuracy—Dot Vogel...................... 66 

JUNIORS 
Comb. fly—Jon Tarantino...................... 86 
%-07. bait accuracy—Buddy Laden................... 70 

Five-Man Team Event 
Golden Gate Angling and Casting Club 
Club Pennant 

Golden Gate Angling and Casting Club.............. 58 pts. 


Ling Lowers Marathon Marks 
Wang Chen Ling, a 38-year-old Chinese 
distance runner from Hong Kong won the 
second annual Berkeley (Calif.) marathon 
last August in 2 hours 28 minutes 29 seconds, 


a half hour ahead of his nearest rival. Ling’s __ 


time for the 26-mile 385-yard course was 
better than the Olympic mark of 2:29:19 and 
the Pacific Coast record, but in 1930 Karl 
Kosk of the Finnish-American A. ©,, New 
York, ran the distance in 2:25:21.5, the 
present American mark. 


% 


. 


> ln a ae ea nme te yt? NSE Bere eine 
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SKEET SHOOTING 


Source: National Skeet Shooting Association 


National Championships, 1950 
(At Dallas, Texas, July 31 to Aug. 6) 


High-over-all—Alex H. Kerr, Beverly 
BERS HOMIES in vie a jteccielaints week pews a tele 544 x 550 
at Il gauige— Francis Elis, ha Hah RS . 250 x 250 
tyice individual—T/Sst. C. B. Jones, 
Oe cabicr Field, Dailas.......... eeroratedts 249 x 250 


Senior—Bert J. ‘Barr, Houston ... 247 x 250 
Coilegiate—Mickey Michaelis, of 

DEES SS SOLERO OU Cel BIE iO: 248 x 250 
All gauge 2-man team—Francis Eillis- 

Emmett Lee, Jacksonville...,......... 499 x 509 
Parent-and-child—Charles H. Pouiton- 

Jerry W. Myer, San Antonio.......... 491 x 500 
Husband-and-wife—C. Earl and Dorothy 

Stoner, Culver City, Calif............. 491 x 500 


All gause 5-man team—Texas (Charles 

H. Poulton, Joe H. Frost, Jr., and Ed 

GC. Scherer, San Antonio; Grant Ilseng, 

Houston, Bennie Bickers, Dallas)... . 1240 x 1250 
Service 5-man team—SAC, Carswell Field 

No. 1, Fort Worth (S/Sgt. Glen W. Van 

Buren, S¢t. Charles A. Barr, Sgt. Scott 

ae eee S/Sgt. Milton T. Hewitt 


GUWTe Rdwinson):.¢ fess 3.6% 66 oes “i724 x 1259 - 
20 os Brides hex Vil: DRGs wnG ae ped BER 100 x 100 
20 gauge 2-man team—S/Sgt. Glen W. 
an Buren-Sgt. Scott R. Babcock..>.. 196 x 200 
Small gauge—Grant Ilseng............. 100 x 100 
Small gauge 2-man team—Grant Ilseng- 

Bennie Bickers... 25.2.0... cee ccteeee 197 x 200 
Sub-small gauge—Grant Hseng......... 96 x 100 
Sub-small 2-man team—Alex H. Kerr- 

(ol, 3 BR C0) ASS ea rer eee oan 192 x 200 


Champion of champions—Grant Tisens. 100 x 100 
Western Open—Nancy Burrus, Dallas. 109 x 100 


Eastern Open—Ed C. Scherer........... 100 x 100 
East-West team championship—West. .1999 x 2099 
Women 
High-over-all—Mrs. R. H. (Ann) Martin, 
MAVATEOMO soso Ween cc cae seo cio 530 x 550 


All gauge—Mrs. R rh pasties. : . 248 x 250 


20 gauge—Mrs. R. Martin.. 97 x 100 
Small gauge—Mrs. Th H. Martin.... 97x 100 
~Sub-small gauge—Mrs. R. H. Be 88 x 100 
Junior 

Hi oA ad rag Greco, Tampa, 
~ pos SR AAR OAL DORE Dae Cao Onne Sir x 550 
All ees Wabbic Joubert, Houston. 244 x 250 
20 gauge—B. H. Hilburn Jr. , Dallas..... 99 x 100 
Small gauge—David C. White, ‘lulsa.... 99 x 100 
Sub-small gauge—Dickie Greco......... 91x 100 

‘omen’s ne A era Simmons, 
Kansas City, Kans......,........ 74x100 

Sub- ey 1 gauge—Jack Rogers, Pal- 
OBtING, TEXAS. 02.6. eds ecw sacence +e. 99x 100 
Industry 


Hish-over-all—D. Lee Braun, Datlas.... 541 x 550 
All pene cere F. Heaney, Indianap- 


RSI A ieaichihs Sie sbiaian se <isialslasnels.s/als.aceryie.e aveee 249 x 250 
20 fasceeD. Lee Braun.......... aeeees 100 x 100 
Small gauge—George F. Heaney........ 100 x 190 
Sub-small gauge—D. Lee Braun........ 95x 100 


World records were made by Ellis and Lee (all 
gauge 2-man team), Texas (all gauge 5-man team), 
Wost (East-West team championship), White (jun- 
Jor small gauge), Rogers (sub-jJunior all gauge). 
Wortd records were equalled by Kerr (high-over-all 
and 20 gauge), Ellis (all gauge), Iiseng (small gauge 
and champion of champions), Miss Burrus (West- 
ern Open), Scherer (Eastern Open), Mrs. Martin 
(women’s high-over-all), Braun (industry 20 gauge), 
Heaney (industry small gauge). 


Walsh Shatters Weight-Lifting Mark 


Jack Walsh, 22, of Trenton, N. J., bettered 
@ world weight-lifting record at Trenton on 
July 7, 1950, when he raised 4,235 pounds on 


his back. The load included 76 iron test’ 


blocks of 50 pounds each and a 435-pound 
special platform and was checked officially 


_by Frank Black, New Jersey Supervisor of 


Weights and Measures. The previous mark 
was set in 1905 at Toledo by Louis Cyr, 390- 
pound French-Canadian, who lifted 4,140 
“pounds. Walsh weighs 180 pounds. . 


TRAPSHOOTING 
Grand American Winners, 1950 


Source: Ray Loring, Amateur Trapshooting Association. 
(At Vandalia, Ohio, Aug. 18 to 26) 


Grand American Hendicap—Oscar 

Scheske, Belleville, Ill. (149 yd.)........ 100x100 
Women's Grand American Handicap— 

Anna Linn, Maupin, Oreg. — em 98 x 100 
Preliminary hendics Pain lextall, 

Newark, DMs (19) yd-Jie ccna caine 100 x 100 
Women’s preliminary handicap—Joan 

Pflueger, Miami, Fla, (22 yd.)....... 96 = 100. 
Profess onal preliminary handicap—D. 

e Braun, Dallas (25 yd.).......5.... 96 x 100 

North American clay carawe champion- 

ship—Joe Devers, Dayton, Ohio...... . 200 x 200 


Women’s North American clay target 
championship—Mrs. Ruth Ray, Eu- 


gone, Ores::... | cass eiteenidtes-d tae Bee 199 x 200 
Professional North American clay target 

championship — Thomas  R. rye, 

Findlay, OHIO? va iaic olelce oa steraeb caer 199 x 200 
Champion of champions (men)—Joan 

Phlueger. ci. Fe iahig sesreenigl deo eee 100 x 100 
Champion of champions (women)— 

Blanche Bowers, Benkelman, Nebr.. 100 x 100 
Junior champion of champions—Ronaid 

Gaude, Natchez, Miss................5 100 x 100 
National doubles cheats enipscy 

F ettye Stuttgart, Ark... ese actos 97 x 100 
pedis ja oe Handicap—Russel Stine, 

Seed Wiles: 2a)... Sins Pec ae een eee 100 x 100 

Junior clay target championshi —— 

ert O’Donnell, Belle Fourche, 8. D.... 100 x 100 
Sub-junior champlonship—William 

Brown, Jr., Paola, Kams............05 96 x 100 
Veterans’ cham plonkhipe ee D.. Gibbs, 

Union City, Temn.............000 200s 98 x 100 
Veterans’ championship (women)—Mrs. 

Roy Meadows, Grimes, Iowa....... 97 x 100 
Husband-and-wife—Mr, and Mrs. Clyde 

King, Jr., Atlamta, Ga... ......,.....5. 194 x 200 
Father-and-son—Vern and Dwayne 

Brownlee, Wichita, Kams. ..,....:.... 196 x 200 


Brother-and-brother—Paul Petty, Eng: 

land, Ark. (98 x 100) and Julius Petty 

(99% 200) 005d pee als oo. ce ae 197 x 200 
State team race—Indiana (Nathan Bar- 

rett, E. L. Hawkins, H. L. Cheek, peas? 

old Cannon, W. A. Smith).......-.. - 987 x 1000 
All-around champion—Julius Petty.... Tl 392 x 400 
High-over-all champion—Ned Lilly, 


Stanton, Mich ..<nigiak css sieieiess acueaine 977 x 1000 
Professional high-over-all_champion— 

Rudy Etchen, Bellevue, Wash......... 980 x 1000 
King Trophy (women)—Joan Pflueger .. 950 x 1000 


Class AA—Victor A. Reinders, Waukesha, 

Wiser ii cccc eee tie Mee ene arene 200 x 200 
Class. A—M. R. Junkins, Montrose, Iowa 200 x 200 
Class B—Don Graham, Winona, Minn... 199 x 200 


Ciass C—Robert Tifft, Delavan, Wis..... 199 x 200 
Class D—Don Hinton, Merion, Ohio.... 196x200 
Professional class—Rudy Etchen........ 199 x 200 


Amateur Championships of America: 
at Clay Targets 


(At New York A, C., Travers Island, 
Pelham Manor, N, Y.) 


Sin adap 7a Shaughnessy, Dedham, 


ass. (E@d.). 6. ocy cde oe SOMO See 197 x 200 
Doubles—J. J. McHale, London, Ontario 
(NG: hie See se ateanl htn ae h Ceni v + 92 x 100 
Senior—Forest W. McNeir, Houston, : i 
‘"Texas?(16 yd). Gace. wan ateioerenine 91x 100 
pha rie reat Van N. Marker, Evanston, 
, ae ea ie Rea Fee ee 94x 100 
unior—Vincent Draddy, Jr., Rye, N. Y. 
(16. Yd.) i. be dai hnsce ear eany see 93 x 100 


y' 
Distance handica James Thompson, 
Jr., London, Ontario (20 yd.)......... 95% 100 


U. S. PRO TENNIS CHAMPIONS 
1927-30—Vincent Richards 1940—Don Budge 


1931—William T. Tilden, II 1941—Fred Perry 
1932—Karel Kozeluh 1942—Don Budge 
1933—Vincent Richards 1943—Bruce Barnes 
1934—Hans Nusslein 1944—No tournament . 
1935—William T. Tilden, 1} 1945—Welby Van Hom =~ 
1936—Joe Whalen. 1946~47—Bobby Riggs - 
1937—Karel Kozeluh 1948—Jack Kramer - 
1938—Fred Perry 1949—Bobby Riggs 


1939—Ellsworth Vines 1950—Francisco Segura 


Memorial . 
Cc. Cc. (Roy Smith). 


rehibald Cup—Mahopac C, Cc. (T. Halsted). 
Kkline Trophy—Utica C. CG. (J. Mortimer). 


: es. Hh ota te oC. 
F er 


Dewar Cup—Galt C. C. (Robert Carson). 


Douglas Medal—Hamilton Thistle C. c. (A. R, 
_ Tarlton). 


Dykes Trophy—Ardsley ©. OC, 
_ Wells). 


Emmett .Medal—New York Caledonian Cc. Cc. 
(W. Cuthbertson). 


Gordon Medal—Utica C. GC. (R. BE. Read). 


Gordon International Medal—United States 
Z- beat Canada, 332 to 299. 


‘Grimth Medal—St. Andrews Golf Club (F. H. 
Hahn). 


Mitchell Medal—Utica C. C. (R. W. Murray). 


‘Mohawk Peake aune Country Chib (L. B. 
Hill). 

Royal Caledonian Trophy—Utica C.C. (R. W. 
_ Murray). 


The Country Club Cup—Winchester Country 
Club (John Joy). 


(Richard 


J 


ROLLER SKATING 


A. R. S. A. CHAMPIONS, 1950 


i Source: United States Amateur 
a ‘ Roller Skating Association 
x ’ 


National Artistic 


SINGLES 


i 8 senior—Leonard Baggaley, Hackensack, N. J. 
fomen’s senior—June Henrich, Mineola, N. Y. 
Men’s. juonior—John Haddad, Paterson, N, J. 
en’s junior—Marie Grosso, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
He pee orate—“Rociakd Holland, Pasadena, 


ores. - 
, . ‘x 


men's intermediate—Ruth Henrich, Mireola, 


n’s novice—James Mazei, Plymouth, Mich. 
omen’ $ novice—Nan Massine, Plymouth, Mich, 
juvenile—Bert Lobberegt, Renton, Wash. 
tee juvenile—Carol Ann Rutherford, Seattie 
= SENIOR PAIRS 
Mign—Salke Den Bleyker-John Haddad, Paterson, 
—Mary Louise Leahey-Charlotte Ludwig, 


sillzabeth: N.J, 
—Charlotte Ludwig-Jude Cull, Elizabeth, 


a0 ice—Gladys Ward-Charles Irwin, Mineola, N. Y. 
me . . ; FOURS 

eEltzabeth, N. J. (Callahan, Leahey, Lud- 
gee 


af National Speed 
P'S. senior—William Tourjee, Florham Park, 


men's senior—Frances Olsen, Hackensack, 
q ih ocaanaamaas Swenson, Hacken- 
intermediate—Sara Zammataro, Flor- 


2 Horan, Elizabeth, N. J. 
nn funier--M ark ie Grosso, Mount Vernon, 


novice—Dan Gresco, Elizabeth, N. J. 
. en's. pay te leen Lafiin, Bayonne, N. J. 


1949-50 CURLING TROPHY WINNERS Ei or eee Bie 

- (Skips in parentheses) ae 
_ Source: Edwin Ww. Fiske, Jr., secretary, Grand National Curling Club. : 
Medal—Toronto Granite 


OC. Now 1 (J. 


St. Lawrence Trophy—LaChute. 
Cc. C. (D. McTavish). 


Stockton Cup—The Country Club (M. Wi 
gen). . 


Utica Cup—St. Andrews Golf Club ar 
Locke) . 


District No. 1—Utica C. C. (R. W. sitreey ; 


District No. 2—St. Andrews Golf Club @ 
Carl, Jr.) 


District No. 3—Nashua Country Club @ 
E. J. Belanger). 


Manitoba Honspteldemiweod Club, welt 
peg (Bill McTavish). ; 


(Quebec) 


Quebec Bonspiel ( Lieutenant-Governia 's 
Trophy)—Quebec ©. C. (M. M. Bto 
house). ry 


1950 Canadian Championship 
FINAL STANDING OF THE CLUBS 


W. L. : 
Northern Ontario... 7 2 British Columbia... 
*Manitoba......... 1h 83 Nova Scotia........ 
Ountdrio B85 «3.555 va Saskatchewan...... 
Albertasencci...... 6 4 New Brunswick.... 
Quebec.ssfa3:...... Hed! 


Prince Ed. Island... — 
* Won second-place play-off. < 


RINK OPERATORS CHAMPIONS, 1950 + 


Source: Roller Skating Rink Operators Bere 
Association of America : 


National Artistic 


‘ SINGLES 
Men's senlor—J, W. Noreross, Jr., Greeley Cole. |. 
Women’s senior—Nanc Lee Parker, Detroit 
= s intermediat erry Bruland, Fernds 
as 
Women‘ s utermediate-—Laurene Anselmy, 
tiac, Mic 
Men's novice—Willlam G. Cressy, Spokane, | 
Women’s onlin ae Pee ae Seattle 
Boys’ junior—William Pate, Jr., Detroit 
Girls’ junior-—Gertrude Miller, Pontiac, Mic h, sf 


PAIRS. 


Senior mixed—J. W. Norcross, Jr.- Patricia 
Carroll, Greeley, Colo. ve 
Intermediate—George Joseph—Coni Nicholas, 


Yor 
Novice—Chatles Dunon-Lillian 


Bury, Elm! 
Junior—Donald Maddalone-Elizabeth K 
Brooklyn 
Juyenile—John Schepperle-Lorraine DeSab 


Etmburst, N. ¥ 


SKATE DANCING 


Senior—Robert and Joan LaBriola, Brooklyn 
Intermediate—John Pritchett-Mrs, mapa: 
ington, D. C. . 


FOURS 7 
Senior—Greeley, Colo. (Norcross, Carroll, . 
Laney) 
National Speed 


Men’s sentor—Roland Grina, Portland, 
Women's senior—Evelyn Qisen, Oaklan. 
Mee s intermediate—Joe Juchemich, P 
reg. ty 
Women’s intermediate—Alberta Chasteen 
Pass, Oreg. 
Boys’ junior—Charles Tomlinson, Flint, Mic! 
Giris’ junior—Carol Sue Massey, Spriagfeld oe 


, 


APD Od, ine EY Nf 


of 


ae eee ee ef a CTT ey ea 
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AUTO RACING 


HE First automobiles on the road were 
erratic in action and driving them or 
even riding in them was considered a trifle 
risky, hence it became the sporting thing 
to do. Experimental excursions in crude 
cars gave rise to rivalry in speed over the 
rough roads of the Gay Nineties and this 
eventually led to formal contests, the first 
of which was a road race from Paris to 
Rouen in 1894, with 26 cars showing up at 
the starting line. Formal competition in the 
United States started with a road race in 
the Chicago district on Thanksgiving Day, 
1895, and the winner, J. F. Duryea, cov- 
ered the road distance of 54.36 miles at the 
astonishing average of 7.5 miles per hour! 
Around 1900 Paris became the hub of 
road racing in Europe and each year there 
were raucous, dusty and dangerous races 
from Paris to Berlin, to Vienna, to Madrid 


and other cities on the Continent. Acci- 
dents were so numerous to drivers and 
spectators that, after a gory group of mis- 
haps in the forepart of the Paris—Madrid 
race of 1903, the contest was halted at 
Bordeaux by public authorities and all 
road racing was brought under control. 
Other kinds of auto racing were exposed 
to view. Some contests, including 24-hour 
races for stock models, were held on circu- 
lar or oval tracks originally built for 
horse racing. Finally came the special rac- 
ing strips for autos, including such famous 
autodromes as Brooklands in England and 
the Indianapolis Speedway in the United 
States. 


As a test of engine and chassis under 
severe conditions and great strain, auto 
racing rendered invaluable assistance in 
the development of the motor car of today. 


National A. A. A. Champions 


1909 Bert Dingley 1922. Jimmy Murphy 1934 Bill Cummings 
1910 Ray Harroun 1923 Eddie Hearne 1935 Kelly Petillo 
1911 Ralph Mulford 1924 Jimmy Murphy 1936 Mauri Rose 
1912 Ralph DePalma 1925 Peter DePaolo 1937 Wilbur Shaw 
1913 Earl Cooper 1926 Harry Hartz 19388 Floyd Roberts 
1914 Ralph DePalma 1927 Peter DePaolo 1939 Wilbur Shaw 
1915 Earl Cooper 1928 Louis Meyer 1940 Rex Mays 
1916 Dario Resta 1929 Louis Meyer 1941 Rex Mays 
1917 Earl Cooper 1930 Billy Arnold 1946 Ted Horn 
1918 Ralph Mulford 1931 Louis Schneider 1947 Ted Horn 
1919 Howard Wilcox 1932 Bob Carey 1948 Ted Horn 
1920 Gaston Chevrolet 1933 Louis Meyer 1949 John Parsons 


1921 Tommy Milton 


History of the One-Mile Speed Mark 


The first recorded effort for one mile was 
made in 1898 by Chasseloup-Laubat, driv- 
ing a Jentaud, in France. His average was 
39.23 m.p.h, This was increased to 65.79 in 
1899 by Jenatzy, also in France. The first 
man to travel better than 100 m.p.h. was 
Rigolly, in 1904, at 103.56 m.p.h., followed 
by Baras, with 104.53 in the same year. 
The first over 200 m.p.h. was Major H. O. 
D. Segrave, who drove at 208.790 in 1927 
at Daytona, Florida. 


In 1947 John Cobb of London became the 
first person to travel more than 400 m.p.h. 
on land. The Englishman accomplished the 


Date Driver 
Sept. 3, 1986........ Sir Malcolm Campbell 
Nov. 19, 1937........ Capt. G. E. T. Eyston 
Aug. 27, 1938........ Capt. G. E. T. Eyston 
Sept. 15, 1938........ John, Cobb. i... ..0%.. 
Sept 16) 19882005. 20%: Capt. G. E. T, Eyston 
Aug. 23, 1939........ gONN Cob tea), 
Sept. 16, 1947........ John Cobb........... 


Grand Prix Auto Race to Farina 


Giuseppe Farina of Italy, driving an Alfa 
Romeo, won the 1950 Grand Prix of Italy. 
Farina was clocked in 2:51:14.4 for the 504 
kilometers (approximately 313 miles). An 
other Italian, Alberto Ascari, was second in 
2:352546.8, 


feat on Sept. 16 at Bonneville, Utah, while 
raising the world mile record to 394.196 
m.p.h. and the world kilometer (.62137 of 
& mile) merk to 393.825 m.p.h. 


Cobh’s fastest mile was covered in 8.93 
seconds and his average speed was 9.1325 
seconds. The Briton drove at the rate of 
885.645 m.p.h. for the mile and 388.019 for 
the kilometer on the southward run, then 
increased his pace to 403.185 m.p.h, and 
399.808, respectively, on the northward 
sprint, the best times ever recorded. 


Those who drove 300 m.p.h. or beuse 
follow (all at Bonneville) : 


Car 


herent Bluebird Special.......... 
WaicRose peak Thunderbolt #1../......... 
SRS eon ees Thunderbolt #1........... 
Se mlcaiseny a Railton ie ain, ont 
BER Ae Eh Thunderbolt #1........... 
ees eee Railton Red Lion 


a 


The 24-hour automobile race of Le Mans 


(France) was won by Louis Rosier, a French- 
man, in 1950. Rosier, driving a French Tal 
traveled about 2,163 miles in 23 hours 5# 
minutes 2.2 seconds. He finished approxi: 

mately a lap ahead of the FUnnet Pi 
Meyrat of France. : ie’ 


Indianapolis Speedway Winners 
oi (500-mile raee) 


Third 


Pe ae ee SURG ORB aew We Saareiats. WINONA 5 Stars! eu 


Ne Fe ww NEUE ewe ccecescleneccicnns UOIZION... .osck 


Sa ts LGN Nas ciniare ale neste ainicselees WISKARR aS sisia cys 


a hey oman * esse sie Wg ri qdietqate UEBY: carga . si GUVOE, cavnishe wey 


Fe er eee ent d8 Oe tales Meptatgre: NOMA ats s He aiccan « PG OSOacs oa ticg 


Pee lentes Shoe epi sa nstaivies + cnidae OQING. cag 65 wise QOUX. ois ac esinsiei mite ee eee 
ee es ee ee seater ie colts iaeimn UNO AS. os ois on WOM sa 50. acts oO SOOLS ee tee nen 


Seep y at isgeis/eicieleimiess, SOL IN Ss 0c winia ec os JF UUU. 5 cnn smuspia eat et titers ate 


Pia ke  saeyee ss) PES tio a sie alu sole  CPCIUUS sic apo len) Ui pad rota rere en eats 


--- Dusenberg Special........... Cooper......... Murphy........ 5:05:23.......... 


Dusenberg Special........... Lewis... i092... Shafer. ........ G56 397 ~ 101.13 — 
Miller Special............... Hatizese- ce ne Woodbury...... 4:10:17 cena 95.88 
Duesenberg................. Devore......... Gulatta......... 5072330. Seeeee 5 

Miller Special............ 2S. Moamieex. . 232 Souders........ 5:01:33 
Simplex Special............. Meyer.......... Gleason. ....... 5:07:25 
Hartz-Miller............04.. Cantlon. ....... Schneider... .... 4358 398... aes sie 
Bowes Special.............. Frame......... Hepburn....... 5:10:28 ow tees 


peewee eee DLIWNM. wwe ee 


eee e ee 


SPR ESMO cress, (5:0 0a Miller Special............... Wilcox......... Bergere........ 4:48:03.79....... 
1933 Pik: Meyer:., ... Miller Special... ........4... Shaw. ......... Moore.......... 4348:12.75. 5 yoo 089 
its) a Cummings... asian Miller Special............... RoS@.ac.ctean Moore sich. ccene 4:46:05.20....... 863 
Beade. wn Petillo....... Gilmore Special. ............ Siaws cece ee Cummings...... 4:42:22.71....... 240 
536 5....... Meyer.......... Ring Free Special. ........... HOG Regsare sane Mackenzie...... 4:35°03.3995. eae 069 
J SWBW se ope sic Shaw-Gilmore Special ....... Hepburn 4:24:07.80....... 113.580 
acs... 4. Roberts. ........ Burd Piston Reg. Special... .. ShaW feeseene i 4:15:58.40..... 7.20 
Head, ..... Shaw....2.... 5. Boyle Special............... ShyWern. sean 4:20:47.39....... 035 
ma40;.)..:.. SHAW sto Stas Boyle Special............... Mayso ne ee Rose 42230 1p eee OTT 
1941..2... Rose-Davist.... Noc-Out Hose Clamp Special.. Mays.......... 4:20:36.24....... 115.117 
1942-45... No races ; fat 
1946...... ROBSON oa. cas, Thorne Eng. Special.......:. Jackson........ 4:21°16.7 eee AL : 
1 ROsB.w she: sea. Blue Crown Special......:... Holland........ 8:17 :52\1 7 eee 11 
1948...... ROSO oe 8 de cta cca Blue Crown Special.......... Holland....... 4:10:23.38....... 
1949...... Holland........ Blue Crown Special...-...... Parsons.,...... 4:07:15.97....... 
1950§..... Parsons........ Wynn’s Fiction Proof Spl. doo HOM GN os. ese ROSE Seman 2:46(55 Shoe eeee 124.002 


~* 300 miles. + Race ended at 400 miles owing to heavy rain. t Davis drove 180 miles, Rose 320. § 1950 ae 
ended at 345 miles because of rain. 


WINNERS OF NATIONAL CHAMPIONSHIP RACES IN 1950, 


Distance, 
late - Place miles, Winner and home city Automobile 
May 30...Indianapolis,.......345...John Parsons, Van Nuys, Calif...... W; ron 's Frict. Proof 
June. 11...Milwaukee...... «100... ne Bettenhausen, Tinley Park, = = | °°" "** 
¢ . -Langhorne, ae ma aieitie 300... ... Hinkle Spl...... At ic 47 
Sfie -100... , Ind P on +1305 :44. 
Ange 13. 19. i Sppnsseld, 51200.7 . Grant Piston Ring Spt. Mae 
Sept. 4...Pikes Peak. oe BB5iE « Coniff Spl........0.0.. 
Sept. 9.. ‘Syracuse, N. ¥ ae ol I . Hinkle RS As cata orate connate y 
pt. 10.. Detroit ae 100.: Henry Banks, Compton, Calif... _ 1! Blue Cr. Sp. Plug Spl. / 11 
1. /Springfield, Ii... 11: 100... 
7 Me ee An On eee ee or ae Belanger Spl........... 
J . 15. . Sacramento, Calif. 100...Duke Dinsmore, Dayton, Ohio... .. Brown Motor Co. Spl. . 
* id cGriff Stock Car Victor : —_—_—_—__ os 
: aaah : Lloyd Dog Cruft’s Victor — 
_Hershel McGriff of Portland, Ore., captured ‘ 
six-day 2,178-mile Mexican race for stock The biggest dog show in the world, Cr 


narrow margin of 1 in London, was won in 1950 for the 
— Seek om dancocis eriving a 1950 time in three years by an English 
Beazer crossed the finish line on the spaniel, H. S. Lloyd’s Tracey Witch 
alan frontier in 27 hours 34 minutes the victor in 1948. There were 12,317 
mds and his victory was worth $17,381. ™ede by 5,720 dogs in 1,020 classes’ A 
ce started at Juarez on the U. S. Year's exhibition. 
‘Tom Deal of El Paso, Texas, drove ‘ 
nad from border to border in 27:35:41 Rich Dog Race to Real Hun 
ond money of $11,570. Real Huntsman, owned by Gene 
: a Wichita, Kan., captured the $25,000 4 
Aaanitcel Fangio of Argentina won the Greyhound Derby at the Taunton 
Kilometer Grand Prix des Nations auto dog track last August. The Randle pos 
e at Geneva, Switzerland; ‘last year.” ” timed in 38 4/5 seconds for the 675 TerateT 


820 
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YACHTING 


aAson sailed in search of the Golden 

Fleece. Cleopatra (according to Shake- 
speare) had a royal barge with purple 
sails. Columbus had three sailing ships 
when he crossed the Atlantic westward 
in 1492. But who the first sailor was and 
where he launched his primitive craft no- 
body ever will know. The word “yacht” is 
of Dutch origin and the first “yacht race” 
of record in the English language was a 
sailing contest from Greenwich to Graves- 
end and return in 1662 between a Dutch 
yacht and an English yacht designed and, 
at some part of the race, sailed by Charles 
II of England. The royal yacht won the 
contest. 

The first yacht club was organized at 
Cork, Ireland, in 1720 under the name 
of the Cork Harbour Water Club, later 
changed to the Royal Cork Yacht Club. 
The Royal Yacht Squadron was organized 


at Cowes in 1812 and the name changed to 
the Royal Yacht Club in 1820. The New 
York Yacht Club was organized aboard 
the Stevens schooner “Gimcrack” on July 
30, 1844, and a clubhouse erected at Ely- 
sian Fields, Hoboken, N. J., the following 
year. 

From that time until the Civil War 
races were held over courses starting from 
the water off the yacht club promontory. 
One course was to the Sandy Hook Light- 
ship and return. 

In 1850 the celebrated “America” was 
built by a group of New York yachtsmen 
and sent abroad to compete at Cowes. In 
@ race around the Isle of Wight, with a4 
special cup as a prize, the “America” de- 
feated fourteen English boats and brought 
back the trophy that has been raced for 
as “the America’s Cup” in many interna- 
tional yacht races since that time. 


AMERICA’S CUP RECORD 


(Figures in parentheses indicate number of races won) 


Dates Winner, Owner, Country 
Aug. 22, 1851........... AMERICA (1), J. C. Stevens, U.S..... 
Aug. 8, 1870,........... MAGIC (1), F. Osgood, U.S.......... 


Oct. 16-23, 1871..... 


... COLUMBIA (2), F. Osgood, U.S..... 
SAPPHO (2), Wm. P. Douglass, U. S. 


Loser, Owner, Country 


Ustiavextees *AURORA, J. Le Marchant, England 
Raaistosants CAMBRIA, J. Ashbury, England 


see» LIVONIA (1), J. Ashbury, England 


Aug. 11-12, 1876........ MADELEINE (2), 5. Dickerson, U.S............. COUNTESS OF DUFFERIN, C. Gifford, Canada 
Nov. 9-10, 1881......... MISCHIEF (2), J. Busk, U.S............0. 008 . ATALANTA, A. Cuthbert, Canada 

Sept. 14-16, 1885........ PURITAN (2), J. Forbes, U.S... j .. GENESTA, Sir R. Sutton, England 

Sept. 9-11, 1886......... MAYFLOWER (2), Gen. J. Paine, U.S........... GALATEA, Lt. Henn, R.N., England 

Sept. 17-30, 1887........ VOLUNTEER (2), Gen. J. Paine, U.S............ THISTLE, J. Bell, Engiand 

Oct. 7-13, 1893.......... VIGILANT (3), Messrs. Iselin-Morgan, U.S...... VALKYRIE, Lord Dunraven, England 

Sept. 7-12, 1895.......... DEFENDER (3), Messrs. Iselin-Morgan, U.S..... VALKYRIE 11, Lord Dunraven, England 

Oct. 16-20, 1899 COLUMBIA (3), Messrs, Iselin-Morgan, U. S..,.. SHAMROCK I, Sir Thomas Lipton, England 
Sept. 28-Oct. 4, 1901.... COLUMBIA (3), J. P. Morgan, U.S.............. SHAMROCK ti, Sir Thomas Lipton, England 
Aug. 22-Sept. 3, 1903... RELIANCE (3), Iselin, et al, U.S........ asta stat SHAMROCK III, Sir Thomas Lipton, England 
July 15-27, 1920......... RESOLUTE (3), R. Emmons, et al, U.S.......... SHAMROCK IV (2), Sir Thomas Lipton, England 
Sept. 13-17, 1930........ ENTERPRISE (4), Aldrich-Vanderbilt, U.S....... SHAMROCK V, Sir Thomas Lipton, England 
Sept. 17-25, 1934........ RAINBOW (4), H. S. Vanderbilt, U.S........... ENDEAVOUR (2), T. 0. M. Sopwith, England 
Juty 31-Aug. 5, as ees RANGER (4), H. S. Vanderbilt, U.S............. ENDEAVOUR II, T. 0. M. Sopwith, England 


rst race held off Cowes, Isle id Wight, England; from 1870 to 1920 races held off New York 


® Finished seco! 
Bay; from 1930 1 Hi 1937 races held off Newport, R. I 


YACHTING CHAMPIONS IN 1950 
Source: John Rendel, The New York Times 


Bacardi Cup (Star Class)—-SHILLALAH, 
E. W. Etchells, New York 

Cuba Cup (Star Class)-SHILLALAH 

World Star Class—SEA ROBIN, Robert 
Lippincott, Riverton, N. J. 


‘Sears Cup (national junior championship) 


—Pleon Y. C., Marblehead, Mass. (Ste- 
phen Smithwick, skipper) 

Mrs. Charles Francis Adams Oup (women’s 
national championship)—American Y.C.,, 
Rye, N. Y. (Mrs. Allegra Knapp Mertz, 
skipper) 

National Penguin—Runyon Colle, Manto- 
_loking, N. J. 

International Comet—Howard Lippincott, 
Riverton, N. J. 

International Lightning—H. R. Krauss, 
Toledo, Ohio 

Bantam—Bernard Hiller, Lakewood, Ohio 

Thistle—Frank Marquardt, Alexandria, Va. 


Moth—Gene Willey, Elizabeth City, N, C. 

National Snipe—Clark King, Newport Har- 
bor, Calif. 

King’s Cup (N.Y.Y.C. cruise) BOLERO 
(yawl), John Nicholas Brown, New York 


DISTANCE RACE WINNERS 


Nees to Bermuda—ARGYLL (yawl), 
W. T. Moore, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 

Port Huron-to-Mackinac Island—ESCA- 
PADE (yawl), Wendell W, Anderson, De- 
troit i 

Chicago-to-Mackinac Island — FLEET- ‘ 
WOOD (ketch), Nicholas J. Gelb, Chi- 
cago i 

8t. Petersburg-to-Havana—WINDIGO 
(yawl), W. 8. Gubelmann, New York — 

Miami-to-Nassau—BLITZEN (cutter) 
Ernest Crates and Murray Knapp, Des 
troit a 

Bermuda-to-Plymouth, England—COH 
(sloop), K. Adlard Coles, England |’ 


nae Skipper _ Skipper'’s fleet Where held ie 

be PAURUS ree. ins aiiace Woubs Inslee..ccs.e.c. 2. Western L. 1. Sound ... Western L. 1. Sound 

_ TAURUS ...... once Weay Lee INSICO cas oascalee ness Western L. I. Sound ... Western L. I. Sound 
(1924 LITTLE BEAR .......J. R. Robinson ............ Western L. I. Sound ...Western L. I. Sound 
BMQ2D ACE. \eieis- sce +..-sAdrian Iselin 1 .......... Western L. I. Sound ... Western L. I. Sound. 
p1826- RHODY, .............B. W. Camstock........... Narragansett Bay ...,.Western L. I. Sound — 
1927 TEMPE Ill ..........Walton Hubbard ....... 1. Newport Harbor ...... Warwick, R. I. 
1928 SPARKLER II veesecabe Ep EdFigton®.o. 2... 52. New Orleans Gulf ..... Newport Beach, Calif 
OE AS 3 Sone seeceeeesed. G. Johnson ............ Chesapeake Bay ...,..New Orleans, La. 
BiasOEEGGY WEE ..2.: A. Knapp wnassc.... 0s. cc. Western L. I. Sound ...Gibson Jsiand, Md. 
1931 COLLEEN ....... o2..W. J. McHugh .........2,. Central L. 1. Sound ...Western L. 1. Sound 
gidde, MIST... 2.556 ++eeeEdward Fink ............ Los Angeles Harbor ....Southport, Conn. 
1933 THREE STAR TWO ..Glenn Waterhouse ........ E. San Francisco Bay ..Los Angeles, Calif. 
Basa? BY-C iy .os. cs... d. vat F. Beardslee .......... Newport Harbor ...... San Francisco, Calif 
M935: BY-C ......... SSocans H. F. Beardslee .......... Newport Harbor ...... Newport Beach, Calif. 
CRED 97) c] Sag ee ee Adrian Iselin 11 .......... Western L. |. Sound ...Rochester, N. Y. - 
SSeS RECKY: ... ie ecsceedies Milton Wegeforth ........San Diego Bay ....... Western L. J. Sound | 
HOSE IAPUMM 3 ose. eee cece -Walter von Hutschler .....Hamburg ..... +seees-.San Diego, Calif. 
93953. PIMM: os osee cesses Walter von Hutschier .....Hamburg ............. Kiel, Germany 
1940 RAMBUNCTIOUS ....Jim Cowie ....... Rata lay vets ..Los Angeles Harbor ...San Diego, Calif. 
1941 WENCH .............George Fleitz seeeeseeeeeLos Angeles Harber ...Los Angeles, Calf. 
1942 SALES Ss --».Harry G. Nye, Jr. ........Southern Lake Mich ...Chicago, Ill. x 
1943 io Soeeseaaeae ..-Arthur M. Deacon ........ Western L. I. Sound ... Bay Shore, N. Ys Fe 
‘1944 Pe eicscrars ios 0s Gerald Driscoll ..... eee.-San Diego Bay ...... Chicago, Ill. 
$945 es Sas seraoe -.Maiin Burnham ..........San Diego Bay ...... Stamford, Conn, 
1946 WENCH II ....... ---George Fleitz ..... o+e--.-Los Angeles Harbor .... Havana 
oa? GEM II... ... ----.-Durward Knowles ........Nassau, Bahamas ...,..Los Angeles, Call 
1948 TWIN STAR ........Lockwood M. Pirie Aneel Wilmette Harbor, Ili. .. Lisbon, Portugal 
BeUeGA EB ees ss 5% es Harry G. Nye, Jr. ........Southern Lake Mich. ..Chicago, Ill. 
1950 SEA ROBIN ....... .- Robert Lippincott ..... ...West Jersey ....... ..-Chicago, Il. 


* Indicates skipper’s series in which the contestants drew for local boats each day and brought their own sails. 


+! 


CHESS 


Source: American Chess Bulletin of New York. 


t 


sia World Champions 
1851-58 - 


Adolph Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 
1858-62 Paul Morphy, New Orleans, La. 
1862-66 Adolf Anderssen, Breslau, Germany 
1866-94. William Steinitz, Vienna, Austria 


1894-1921 Emanuel Lasker, Berlin, Germany 

21-27 ~~ Jose R. Capablanca, Havana, Cuba 

927-35 Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, Russla 
935-37 _ Dr. Max Euwe, Amsterdam, the Netherlands 
37-46 Alexander A. Alekhine, Moscow, Russia* 


948- Mikhail Botvinnik, Leningrad, Russia 


“sAloknine, a French citizen, died on March 223, 1946, 
paving the world championship vacant, 


: Chess Title to Yugoslavia 
Pe, team championship of the Interna- 


nal Chess Federation, held for the first 
oa since 1939, was taken in 1950 by a 
slav quintet with a score of 4512-144. 
resenting the victors in the event at 
vnik, Yugoslavia, were Dr. Svetozar 
ic, Dr. Petar Trifunovic, Vasja Pirc, 
ran Rabar and Dr. Milan Vidmar. 
- 


Bronstein Gains Title Chance 


aN id Bronstein of the U.S.S.R. earned the 
to meet Mikhail Botvinnik, the cham- 
‘or the world chess title in 1951 by win- 
last year "gs, championship, challengers’ 
at Budapest, Hungary. 


“WORLD STAR CLASS CHAMPIONS 
| Source: International Star Class Yacht Racing Association. 


Ne 


United States Champions 


1852-62 Paul Morphy, New Orleans, La, 

1871-87. George H. Mackenzie, New York nN 
1887-92 Max Judd, St. Louis, Mo. ew 
1892-94 Simon Lipschuetz, New York je 

1894 Jackson W. Showalter, Georgetown, Ky. ~ 

1894 Albert B. Hodges, Staten Island, N. Y.* 

1894-97 Jackson W. Showalter, Georgetown, Ky. 


1897-1906 Harry Nelson Pillsbury, Boston, Mass. 


1906-09 Jackson W. Showalter, Georgetown, Ky. 
1909-36 Frank J. Marshall, New York 

1936-44 Samuel Reshevsky, New Yorkt 
1944-46 Arnold S. Denker, New York 

1946 Samuel Reshevsky, Boston 

1948 Herman Steiner, Los Angeles 


* Retired after winning return match with Sho) 
t In 1942, Isaac I, Kashdan of New York was co-ch 
pion for a while because of a tie with Reshevsky in 
year’s tournament. Reshevsky won the play-off. 


OTHER CHESS CHAMPIONS, 1950 - 
WORLD 


Women—Mrs. Ludmilla Rudenko, Moscow, U.S. S. Bie 
UNITED STATES 


Open—Arthur B. Bisguier, New York 
Speed—Larry Evans, New York 
Junior—James Cross, Glendale, Calif. 3 
Women—N. May Karff, Boston, and Mrs. Gisela K ( 
New York Cee holders) 4 


The first official fencing acade 
established | in, London duri f te. r 
Henry the Fourth (1399-14 e Re 


ed 


Ince the source of power—the internal 
combustion engine—is the same in the 


history of motorboat racing parallels that 
-of auto racing. There was a sporting risk 
in driving the early power boats. As soon 
as they began to show a degree of depend- 
“ebility, there came the informal rivalries 
of the rivers and lakes. These led to the 
formal contests of speed and endurance 


ats of over 25 


‘ : Time of 4 
Sponsor Winner and owner best heat speed m.p. 
Columbia Yacht Club............ SEANDARD 20. °C. Riottes oi ack nod caiew scoeweee cee 1:33 :30 
EColumblarY. €.57..), 55 <0 eevee VINGT-ET-UN II, W. Sharpe Kilmer................. 1:27 :03 25.3 
Chippewa Bay Y. C........... Race CUPS WalnWihliht. saute c: ao sacar, in ahaa 1:52:38 15.9 
Chippewa Bay Y.C.............. CHIBIE SL WainWrightcccn ccks. noes pas wareiccehon 1:27:01 i 
Chippewa Bay Y.C.............. CHIP I; JoWainwrighthac. 2: sack cinco eres 1:26:43 
Chippewa Bay Y. C.............. DIXIE "Ih ESS. Schroedersic cog te les cet cece ee 0:58:13 
housand Islands Y. C........... DIXIE SM) Bod: Schroedee.c icc. ckesassccccs woes 0:58:25 
DIXIEGHY “Fe Kee Burnham. ncccdce aon Meee 0:57:14 
MITA SAS May dances es eon sce 0:53:31 
P2-D.:Q.. Hi; Alfred:G.iMNles ii.acirtics ca iic dle c 0:44:59 
housand Islands Y. C........... ANKLE DEEP, C. S. Mankowski.................... 0:41:03 - 
BABY SPEED DEMON lI, Paula Blackton........... 0:42:41 
MISS DETROIT, Miss Detroit P. B.A............... 0:41:21 
MISS MINNEAPOLIS, Miss Minneapolis B.A........ 0:52:12 
MISS DETROIT I, Garfield A. Wood............... 0:36:47 
Detronye Coc iiietueesicc his wok MISS DETROIT 11}, Detroit Yachtsmen 0:34:36 
: MISS DETROIT III, Garfield A. Wood............... 0:32:37 
MISS AMERICA, Garfield A. Wood............ 0:25:44 
MISS AMERICA, Garfield A. Wood............ 0:32:52 
PACKARD-CHRISCRAFT, J. G. Vincent 0:44:17.77 
192 PACKARD-CHRISCRAFT, J. G. Vincent.............. 0:40:30 
92: BABY BOOTLEGGER, Caleb Bragg.................. 0:33 :48.61 
1925 BABY BOOTLEGGER, Caleb Bragg.................. 0:37:11 
926 GREENWICH FOLLY, G. H. Townsend............... 0:36:34 
GREENWICH FOLLY, G. H. Townsend 0:35:18 
IME ERR SHOVE cs cent ond wae, cane ena 0:35 :39.04 
reat oskiralage) scream 0:32:07 
HOTSY TOTSY, V. Kliesrath-R. Hoyt vee. 0:32:46.47 
DELPHINE IV, Horace E. Dodge.................... 0:30:24 
ELSLAGARIO;>G. Reis. icuccen ects eae vee 0:29:34,4 
EU-LAGARTO,G. Reis. arcane recta ene eee 0:31:00.4 
ELCLAGARTO::;G. Reis 2). Sno cia cubecn ce meee 0:31:16 
IMPSHI, Horace E. Dodge... ....0... 0... ccecesesece 0:38:13 
NOTRE DAME, Herbert Mendelson................. 0:26 13.32 
bo toes NG wel AGAGH TROD, ROSSI is. Somer aaa rca ee jean 0:27:14,38 
ay Meticdtis acacolets MY SIN, Z. G. Simmons, Jr..............- 0:26:50.73 


SO i eee iar aed 


Detroit River R.A..............4 
atroit River R. A.....eeeeeeeees 


¥ contestant. t+ Mado by SUCH CRUST. 


MY SWEETIE, Bill 


MOTORBOATING _ 


- motorboat as it is in the automobile, the 


Motorboating Statistics 


Source: American Power Boat Association and Motor Boating Magazine. 


‘n GOLD CUP WINNERS 


‘Beginning with 1922 the race for the American Power Boat Association Gold Cup was cpen only to dispiacem 

feet in length and powered with motors of not more than 626 Inches piston displacement. Fr 
1946 the rules were liberalized to encourage the entry of smalier, less expensive craft. Boats now are require: 
be between 10 and 40 feet in length, with horsepower unlimited. ne 


HOTSY TOTSY III, Sidney Allen 
MY SIN, Z. G. Stmmons, Jr.*.............. Sevsamhatete 
TEMPO Vi, Guy Lombardo. ....... ea Sots, ao ac 
MISS PEPS V, Walter, Roy and Russell Dossin...... : 
MISS GREAT LAKES, Albin Fallon 


over marked courses under the contr 
the American Power Boat Association. 
races were severe tests of all parts of p 
boats and what was learned in the ann’ 
Gold Cup competition, which started 
1904, caused a great improvement in ru 
designing of engines and hulls. The deve! 
opment of the outboard motor opened ' 
another branch of power boat competiti: 
of wide popularity. Ps 


Cantrell 


CC i a ee ae rae od . 


Salon 
ay 


_ Motorboating 


ee eee ee 


RECORDS FOR ONE-MILE STRAIGHTAWAY 
Source: Clarence E. Lovejoy, Boating Editor, The New York Times, and Educational Consultant, 1475 Broadway, 


New York 18, N. ¥. 


£ Speed 
o ; Class m.p.h. Date 
Unlimited hydroplane (world)....160.323 6/26 
Unlimited hydroplane (ees - 138.645 18) 3139 
MEDO Cees Neidiais «Wei Se'cark a Way dilate 98.875 9/23/80 
225 cu. in. hydropiane (Diy. I),.. 99.820 10/11 
225 cu. in. hydroplane (Diy. IT).. 10/11/49 
9/21/47 
5/21/4 
10/25/41 
10/10/49 
9/25/50 
5/21/49 
10/10/49 
9/ 9/50 
5/20/39 
11/ 1/39 
11/19/45 
10/29/40 
11/19/45 
10/14/47 
10/10/49 
5/21/49 
6/ 8/40 
9/16/40 
3/21/49 
RECORDS IN 
Speed 
Class Dist. m.p.h. Date 
Unlimited............... 10(m) 107.394 9/ 4/50 
Gold Cup lap............ 86.200 7/22/50 
Gold Cup heat.......... 30 8.92 7/22/50 
Gold Cup race.,....:.... 90 78.215 7/22/50 
Harmsworth lap......... 5(m) 102.676 9/ 2/59 
Harmsworth heat....... 40(n) 100.68 9/ 2/50 
Harmsworth race........ 80(n) 95.623 9/ 2/50 
President’s Cup heat.... 15 88.725 9/17/50 
National Sweepstakes 
RE 5's op tcharer Siac S 0 87.464 8/14/49 
Silver Cup heat..... . 10(m) 107.394 9/ 4/50 
Steel Cup heat..... . 15 67.500 5/20/50 
Harwood Trophy........ 30 64.400 /41/49 
Edinburn Trophy........ 9 68.123 9/ 6/48 
225 Class (p- Byitrereutsrctee 5 81.782 8/27/50 
225 Ciass (Div. II)........ 5 75.18 8/ 7/50 
48 cu. in. hydroplane.... 55.659 10/ 8/49 
48 cu. in. runabout...... 5 47.319 8/ 5/50 
91 cu. in. hydroplane. 5 53.989 7/24/49 
35 cu. in. hydroplane 5 75.157 10/16/48 
151 cu. in. hydroplane 59.133 9/18/46 
Pacific One-Design...... 53.763 8/21/49 
Cracker Box inb. runabout 5 60.484 10/ 8/49 
Jersey Speed Skiff....... 44.510 8/ 5/50 


(n) — Nautical miles. 


HARMSWORTH TROPHY WINNERS 


Speed 
Yoer Boat and Country M. P. H. 
MGDS—=NAPIER I) France..........ccccceseececees 26.63 
1904—TREFLE-A-QUATRE, England............... 19.53 
I905—NAPIER II, England................0.0005 26.03 
1906—YARROW-NAPIER, England................ 15.48 
1907—DIXIE |, United States.................... 31,78 
1908—DIXIE II, United States...... édiaretatorn dayho et 3347. 
1910—DIXIE II, United States................... 36.04 
BSVI—DIXIE SV, England... .......s0cssannceee 43.18 
1912—MAPLE LEAF IV, England ................ 57.45 
1920—MISS AMERICA |, United States.......... 61.51 
1921—MISS AMERICA II, United States,......... 59.75 
1926—MISS AMERICA VY, United States.......... 61.118 
1928—MISS AMERICA VII, United States........ 59.325 
1929—MISS AMERICA VIII, United States........ 75.287 
1930—MISS AMERICA IX, United States,....... eh Lene. 
1931—MISS AMERICA VIII, United States........ 85.861 
1932—MISS AMERICA X, United States.......... 74.489 
1934—-MISS AMERICA X, United States.......... 86.939 
1949-—SKIP-A-LONG, United States.......:...... 94.285 


1950-—S1O-MO-SHUN IV, United States.......... 100.680 


Place Boat and driver 
Seattle, Wash.....SLO-MO-SHUN IV Stanley Sayres 
Picton, Ontario.,.MI : 
New Martieariae, SS CANADA Iv, Harold Wilson 
Ww. Joe Taggart 


Salton Sea, Galif BELLICERO 
alton Sea, Calif.. II, P 6 
Salton Sea, Calif,.GREEN HORNET, L. é erneen 


Ni 
San Diego, Calif...SKALAWAGGS, R 
Salton Sea, Calif..TOPS’ PUP, Jack Cs 
I, 


New Martinsville, MICKEY MOUSE, 
W.Va Scull 


Worcester, Mass 
Salton Sea, Cali 
PEE a on: 
alton Sea, Calif.. Thomas Cooper 
Salton Sea, Calif. . ‘Tom Newton. 
Salton Sea, Calif..MY GAL, Rocky Stone 
San Diego, Calif... MISS SANTA BARBARA, 


Tom Newton 
Port Mercer, N. J..—————James Mullen 
Worcester, Mass.. MUSCAT KID V, J. Kovacevich 
Lake Alfred, Fla... ————Mrs. Eleanor Shakeshaft 


‘erguson 
‘T. L. De Witt 
Jack Henckels 


COMPETITION 


Place Boat and driver 


Detroit, Mich..... MISS PEPSI, Chuck Thompso 
Detroit, Mich..//'MY SWEETIE, Lou Fageol. 
....SLO-MO-SHUN IV, T 
:...SLO-MO-SHUN IV, 


Detroit, Mich... || SLO-MO-SHUN IV, Lou Fageol 
Washington, D. C.MISS PEPSI, Chuck Thompson 


ETTA 
..Z-Z-ZIP, Sid Street 


Picton, Ontario...ALTER EGO, Paul Sawyer, Jr. 
Salton Sea, Calif.. BALLERINA II, R. H. Scott 
Red Bank, N. J.... YANKEE BOY, R. J. McAllister 


Red Bank, N. J.... 
Cambridge, Md...CHERUB II, Dr. L y 
Salton Sea, Calif.. DRAGON-B-HIND, R. Phillips, Jr. 
Red Bank, N. J....FALCON, Ray Morris 


co | 
OTHER CHAMPIONS, 1950 ; 
Source: Clarence E. Lovejoy. 


National Sweepstakes (Red Bank, N. J.)\—TEMPO 
VI, Guy Lombardo, Freeport, N. Y. 

President’s Cup (Washington, D. C.)—MISS PEPSI, 
Chuck Thompson, Detroit 

Cruisers (Execution Light to Block Island)— 
CARLAN, Carl Schuster, New York 


National Champions 


225 Class, Div. I (Cincinnati)—_BELLIGERO, Paul 
awyer, Jr., South Harwich, Mass. 
738 Class, Div. II (Cincinnati)—ALTER EGO, Paul 
awyer, Jr. 
a litre (Bumale: N. Y .)—ALJO, Joseph Van Blerck, 
r., Freeport, N. Y. 
135 cubic inch class (Oakland, Calif..—HOLIDAY, 
Richard Hallett, Downey Calif. 
91 cubic inch class (St. Petersburg, Fla.)—RED 
T Jack Van Deman, Wanamassa, N. J. 
48 cubic inch hydroplane (Detroit)—MISS FORT 
I » Tony Margio, Harrisburg, Pa. 
48 cubic inch runabout (Cambridge, Md )—YAN- 
KEE BOY, Robert McAllister, Ventnor, N. J. 
Pacific One-Design (Makland, Calif..—CHERUB II, 
Dr. L. J. Novotny, Los podeles 
Cracker Box Class (Oakland, Calif.)—MISS BEV- 
ERLY, Bijl Conno ly, Alameda, Calif. 
cea 


Jersey Speed Skiffs ( n City, N. J) —CHANTI. 
CLEER, Harold Disbrow, West Long Pe N.J- 
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OTHER MOTORBOATING CHAMPIONS, 1950 (cont.) 


RACING RUNABOUTS 


Class B (Oakland, Calif..—VINA MAE III, Pete 
Coffee, Los Banos, Calif. 

Ciass GC (Cambridge, Md.)—T. M. SPECIAL, Ed 
Thompson, Baltimore 

Class D (Cambridge, Md.)—SAGANA VIII, Franklin 
Foulke, Essex, Md. 

Class E (Oakland, Calif..—MISS IRENE, Morgan 
Keaton, Berkeley, Calif. 


SERVICE RUNABOUTS 
(All events at Ocean City, N. J.) 
Class D—JEZEBEL VIII, Aubrey Thacker, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Class E—CHICRAIG, Joseph H. Stiles, Philadelphia 


Class F—CARY, Joseph Mascari, Floral Park, N. Y. 
Class G—JAY DEE, John J. Dunion, III, Chester, 


Pa. 
Class I—JENNIE LEE II, Richard R. Lovett, Jr., 
Longport, N. J. 


OUTBOARD HYDROPLANES 
(All events at Lake Alfred, Fla.) 
Class A—Paul Wearly, Muncie, Ind. 
Class B—Ben Jankowski, Glen Head, N. Y. 
Class C—Byron King, Orlando, Fla. 
Class F—Bud Wiget, Concord, Calif. 
Class M—Mrs. Eleanor Shakeshaft, White Plains, 


N.Y: 
Class C (racing Runabouts)—J.D. High, Houston, 
Texas 


Class C (service runabouts)—Bud Wiget 
Class C (service hydroplane)—Bud Wiget 


STOCK UTILITY OUTBOARDS 


(All events at Dallas, Texas) 
Class AU—AI Montovuri, Sherman, Texas 
Class BU—Alex Weatherbee, Paris, Texas 
Class CU—-Joe Michelini, Chicago 
Class DU—H. L. Flagg, Denison, Texas 
Class EU—-Bob Meyer, Kansas City, Kans. 
Ciass FU—Roy Buie, Fort Worth, Texas 
Class JU—S. H. Winters, Jr., Paris, Texas. 


MOTORCYCLING 
Winners of National Championships in 1950 


Source: American Motorcycle Association and Amertcan Motorcycling magazine, 


Road Racing 
Event and where held Winner and home city Machine Time 
100 Miles (Laconia, N. H.)............ Bill Miller, Mountville, Pa..,........ Harley-Davidson. ...1:56:22 
200 Miles (Datona Beach, Fla.)....... Billy Mathews, Hamilton, Ont....... Norton......... oe. 225 :42.41 
Dirt Track Racing 
HALF-MILE TRACK 
5 Miles (Des Moines, Iowa)......... Bit! Tuman, Rockford, Ill............ Jadian.>..<0.scneeee 4:45.64 
7 Miles Beri An) ae ane ie 0102 Paul Albrecht, Sacramento, Calif.....Hariey-Davidson. 6:48.4 
8 Miles (Reading, Pa.)............. Bill Tuman, Rockford, Il............ adian. . i. sceve 7:39.92 
10 Miles (Richmond, Va.)........... Joe Weatherly, Norfolk, Va........... Harley-Davidson..., 9:30.2 
MILE TRACK 
15 Miles (Milwaukee)............... Larry Headrick, San Jose, Calif.......Harfey-Davidson.... 10:50.72 
20 Miles (San Mateo, Calif.).........Larry Headrick, San Jose, Calif.......Harley-Davidson,... 15:17.40 
25 Miles (Springfield, Ill.)........... Larry Headrick, San Jose, Calif......,.Harley-Davidson.... *18:04.71 


*A.M.A. record. 


Speedway Racing 
MILE TRACK 
100 Miles (Langhorne, Pa.)...........Billy Huber, Reading, Pa...... +oe+..- Harley-Davidson. ...1:09:20.69 


Tourist Trophy Racing 
HALF-MILE COURSE—8 MILES 


45 cubic inch (Peoria, Tin Date acolersfilez Roger Soderstrom, Normal, Ill....,..Harley-Davidson.... 8:32.99 
80 cubic inch (Peoria, I1l.}.......... Roger Soderstrom, Normal, Ill.......Harley-Davidson.... 8:31.55 

: Endurance Run 
600 Miles (Pasadena, Calif.)..........Del Kuhn, Long Beach, Calif:...... 0s AIS. 5 co ticcicsiarn scent a eae 

Rs Class A Hill Climb ; 

a (All events at Muskegon, Mich.)  S 
45 cubic inch, Class B............... Don Farrow, Columbus, Ohio........ Harley-Davidson.... 8.66 
74 cubic inch, Class A........... . Willard Bryan, Groveport, Ohio......Harley-Davidson.... 7.54 
45 cubic inch, Class B q .Paul Allen, Columbus, Ohio..... ... Harley-Davidson. ... 8.59 
74 cubic inch, Expert........... ..Willard Bryan, Groveport, Ohio...... Harley-Davidson..,, 7.80 

Class C Hill Climb es 

(All events at Eugene, Oreg.) 

45 cubic inch, Novice............... Howard Alzina, Oakland, Calif....... Indian tic cisletisstaretenre 267 ft. 

45 cubic inch, Amateur............. Nick Enfantino, Denair, Calif........ Harley-Davidson. ... 10.37 

45 cubic inch, Expert............... Sam Arena, Palo Alto, CaHtiei ieee: Harley-Davidson. ... 8.90 F. 

80 cubic inch, Novice............... Bill Bohlin, San Jose, Calif........... Harley-Davidson. ... 8.95 
80 cubic inch, Amateur............. Nick Enfantino, Denair, Calif........ Harley-Davidson. ... 9.30 
80 cubic inch, Expert............... Dick Austin, San Jose, Calif....... ...- Harley-Davidson. ... 7.99 


Johnston Trophy to Hall 


J. Gilbert Hall of New York was the 
recipient of the William Johnston Trophy in 
1950. The award is presented annually by the 
International Lawn Tennis Club of the U. S. 
to the player who, on the basis of “character, 
sportsmanship, manners, spirit and coopera- 
tion and contribution to the growth and 
development of the game, ranks first in the 
opinion of the selection committee.” 


Pep-Saddler Draw Record Gate 


The world featherweight title fight between 
Willie Pep and Sandy Saddler at the Yankee 
Stadium on Sept. 8, 1950, attracted 38,781 
spectators who paid $262,118, 


class. Saddler, in regaining the champion 
ship, was credited with an eighth-roun 
knockout when Pep suffered a disloca’ 
shoulder and the bout was stopped. 


4 . 


/ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table, wrote 
hat the running horse was a gambling toy 
but the trotting horse was useful and, fur- 
thermore, “horse-racing is not a republican 
institution; horse-trotting is.” Oliver Wen- 
‘dell Holmes was a born and bred New 

Englander and New England was the nurs- 

ery of the harness racing sport in America. 

Pacers and trotters were matters of local 

pride and prejudice in Colonial New Eng- 
land and, shortly after the Revolution, the 
Messenger and Justin Morgan strains pro- 
duced many winners in harness racing 

“matches” along the turnpikes of New 
York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont and New Hampshire. 

_ There was English thoroughbred blood 
in Messenger and Justin Morgan and, many 
years later, it was blended in Rysdyk's 


® LIVER WENDELL Houmes, ‘the famous 


. 
Fue 


Hambletonian, foaled in 1849. Hamble- 
tonian was not particularly fast under 
harness but his descendants have had al- 
most a monopoly of prizes, titles and reo- 
ords in the harness racing game, Ham- 
bletonian was purchased as a foal with its 
dam for a total of $124 by William Rysdyk 
of Goshen, N. Y. and made a modest for- 
tune for the purchaser. Hi 

Trotters and pacers often were raced 
under saddle in the old days and, in f. ? 
the custom still survives in some places — 
in Europe. Dexter, the great trotter that — 
lowered the mile record from 2:19% to 
2:1714 in 1867, was said to handle just as — 
well under saddle as when pulling a sulky. — 
But as sulkies were lightened in weight — 
and improved in design, trotting under 
saddle became less common and finally — 

t i 


faded out in this country, ie 


Hambletonian Winners 
Goshen, N. Y. 


(Three-year-old trotters—1 mile) 


Run at Syracuse, N. Y., In 1926 and 1928; run at Lexington, Ky., in 1927 and 1929; run at Empire City Race Track, _ 
Yonkers, N, Y., in 1943. 


Year Winner Driver Best time 
ich Guy McKinney .......:... Wat Rayasam ss See 2:04 3745 
LY ae Iosola’s Worthy .......... Marvin Childs ........ 2:03: 3/4, 4. ene 
Boh, susissig BSPONGCOM EN cise oo. os is ats aly Wonk... Leese ayes ci scn 2:02 1/2... imap 
_ PA Walter Dear .........., ‘MAE ok Fey COX sane oe 2.02:'S/4 cao 
POGO HK ....; Hanover’s Bertha ......... Tom ‘Berry: \c:-).. cheats. 2.038 iin tec eoeetns 
POSES. 2 os .0508"s Calumet Butler .......... R. McMahon ......... 2.0321/4 55 ( 
Uh) The Marchioness ......... W.2 Caton. 2.-see 2:01! LAS cient 9. 
WER er Mary Reynolds ..........; men Whiter 38.26.00... 5 2.03 3/458 eee 0, 
ROSE: Ord WIM LMS, ode on H. M. Parshall ........ 2.02 3/4...2.... 25,8 
oS ae MOTE VROUNGE 0. ey we eas Sep: Palin as5..n00 ere 2.02 1/45 are 3, 
AON ki. 3. ROSATI ah fox. Visi eal Peete Ben whites... se 2.013/435-,0oee 
ot Shirley Hanover .......... He Thomassen 2015 1/22 hae 
HNS8 oe McLin Hanover .......... Ht homesites... 2). 2:02..1/4 ener 
#939... . OCCIPAStT aston a0 eon ee H. M. Parshall ........ 2041/4 eo 
BOAO ce ie se Spencer Scott ............ dpe 4s) oe Gost cl tools 6 2.02)". Psat 
Baebes he ey DilGanonite. as ee Gee Smith. Ais. 2:08: Ay ae eee 
> in The Ambassador ......... Ben “White 2. oust 2.04: - eS ae 
CUS ieee AY 0) Coats (0) 0k oe Ber Whites os omens 2.02 1/2. 
re Yankee Maid ............ FuclHnomas cera tee 2.042 VON ere 
BR ES Titan Hanover ........... Fee Pownall si ee eee 21041 oe 
BOGE ater tdce..n Chestertown ............. DOM BeLryarersccs 6 hbot 2.02173 case 0, 
BOSD ive io wings) EBOOLE MON: onic cic 6 csoho tees SOD) Bal eres. c ance 2.00) 5s Geatie oheneys » 45,4) 
1948........Demon Hanover .......... Bap OA HOY biter wo oe, 2.02. -° geet ) 
1949 PISS BING 0 5 hs ore then Fred Egan ......0..... 2.01. B/Divie. yaa 
SUMMARY OF 1950 HAMBLETONIAN 
Heats *Banter Hanover.........2. Ernie Roedigor...... 
Driver Ist 2d *Mighty Express........... . Del Cameron..... 
usty Song......-..0+.002. Del Miller........04. 1 1 Choice Hanover....... ++eee Foy Funderburk...... 13 
Star's Pride............+. John Simpson....... enitiahe2 a Harry Pownall Stable entry. b Sam Caton S 
ord Steward.............. Guy Crippen.,........ 3 4  *Field, + Scratched from heat, “Ane 
Florican, ..2+.ss0+++s+se+ Harry Pownall.....,.. 5 3 Times—2:02, 2:02. Winner—Brown colt by Volomi 
tuart Hanover........... Joo O'Brien.......... 4 5 Song. Owner—Hayes Falr Acre Stables, DuQuoin, | 
Ble enuhieapl<>. dass .Ali WINGOL.. 0.06500, S008 Purse distribution—Lusty Song, $40,537.72; S 
IC SONG. ,+++sssee00eee204 Wendell Wathen,..... 7 9 $14,740.98: Lord Steward, $8,844.59; Florican, 
nef Hanover......+e+6 Sam Caton,..,.s.... 8 8 Stuart Hanover, $2,948.20; Darn Flashy, $2,211 
y Hanover,........+. Gib White........... 12 7  award—$1,504.18, Total purse—$75,209.12, A 
PS RANSOM. seyerereprre TOM BEriYsegrarveses 9.10 16,942, devise 
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WORLD HARNESS RACING RECORDS 


he 


(This compilation recognizes as record-holders those horses which have made the fastest time at their gait, age, 


and hitch, either against time or in a race at one mile.) 


Trotting on Mile Track 


Time Driver Date 

All-age—Greyhound. 20... 00. k eee eee 1.55% SoFS Palincinceonease Sept. 29, 1932 
Vearling—Alrdate.,. 0... .. ccc cc cece cee e eee 2.15% H.C. Moody.......... Oct. 2, 1912 
2-year-old—Titan Hanover..............0.005 2.00 Harry Pownall........ Oct. 4, 1944 
3-year-old—Titan Hanover................--- 1.58 Harry Pownall........ Sept. 7, 1945 
4-year-old—Greyhound..................00.05 1.57% (r) S$. F. Palin... 2.0... Aug. 21, 1936 
4-year-old—Spencer Scott.................- . 157% Fred Egan............ Sept. 24, 1941 
Lady driver—Dean Hanover.................- 1.584% Alma Sheppard....... Sept. 24, 1937 
To Wagon—Lou Dillon... ...............0005 2.60 C. K. G. Bilfings....... Aug. 24, 1903 
To Wagon—Uhlan. 00... eee eee e eee es 2.06 C. K. G. Billings....... Aug. 7, 1911 
Tear to Pole—Greyhound and Rosalind....... 1.58% SBERPalifich cove oe Sept. 5, 1939 
Team, Three Abreast--Calumet Dubuque, Mac 

Aubrey, Ho!lyrood Boris........0.....0200005 2.10% Jobe Walstii. we eee Aug. 14, 1937 
Team, Tandem—Jobn R. McElwyn and Holtyrood 

MORMON ose secaa cw mieasiw scone ate beds 2.19% T. F, Walsh........... Sept. 7, 1936 
Four-in-Hand—-Damiana, Belnut, Maud V. 

RERSHER Ries Conia ve shinee aii ate oie 2.30 Not recorded......... July 4, 1896 
Under Saddle—Greyhound............ vee 201% Mrs. F. D. Johnson.... Sept. 27, 1940 
With Running Mate—Uhlan............2..... 1.5444 Chas. Tanner......... Oct. 9, 1913 

(r) Record made fn race, 

Trotting on Half-mile Track 

Time Driver Date 
Ali-age—Greyhound... 00.0... ......... 0008 1,59% Si Rahalilcitsncnatews Suly 16, 1937 
Yearling—U. Forbes. ......0. 00... ccc cee ees 2.21% H.C. Moody.......... Sept. 18, 1913 
2-year-old—Titan Hanover..................5 2.03% (©) Harry Pownall........ Sept. 19, 1944 
3-year-old—Titan Hanover................00. 2.01% Harry Pownall........ Sept. 18, 1945 
4-year-old—Doctor Spencer................08 2.01% Cr) OH. Fitzpatrick......... Sept. 19, 1946 
To Wagon—Sweet Marie.................... 2.0845 W. 3, Andrews........ Sept. 21, 1907 
Team to Pole—Calumet Dubuque and Holtlyrood 

MONG eas eet nbs Se ath oid 2.06% T. F. Walsh........... Aug. 19, 1937 
Team, Three Abreast—David Thornton, Molly- 

rood Boris, Capital Stock.................% 2.22% T. F. Walsh........... July 2, 1937 
Under Saddle—Hollyrood Boris.............. 2.09 Helen James......... Sept. 17, 1936 

(r) Record made tu race, 

Pacing on Mile Track 
Time Driver Date 
All-age—Billy Direct........0.0000......08., 1.55 Vic Fleming.......... Sept. 28, 1938 
Yearling—Royal Lady 2nd................... 2.1434 0. M, Powell... ....... Oct. 20, 1939 
2-year-old—Knight Dream........-.......... 2.0036 (r) -F, E. Safford.......... Oct. 2, 1947 
3-year-old—Chief Counsel................... 1.57% YH. M. Parshali........ Sept. 30, 1938 
4-year-old—Billy Direct..........0..0....... 1.55 Vic Fleming.......... Sept. 28. 1938 
Lady Driver—Highland Scott................. 1.59% Mrs. E.R. Harriman... “Aug. 22, 1929 
To Wagon—Dan Patch...........0....000004 1.57% (w) M.£. McHenry........ . Oct. 27, 1903 
Team to Pole—Minor Heir and George Gano... 2:02 E. J. McCarr.......... Oct. 1, 1912 
Under Saddle—George’Gano................. 2.10% M. Anderson......... Sept. 2, 1915 
With Running Mate—Flying Jib............... 1.58% A. McDowel,......... Oct. 4, 1894 
(r) Record made in race, (w) With windshieid. 
Pacing on Half-mile Track 
Time Driver Date 
All-age—Billy Direct........0....0.0.0020000, 1.59% Win. Fleming. ........ Oct. 18, 1939 
Yoarling—Lady Patch...........0000000000.. 2.18% 0. M. Powell... ...... 1924 
2-yoar-old—Adlos. .......0.. 0. ccc c eee cene 2.03% (r) RK. L. Parker.......... Sept. 16, 1942 
3-year-old—Mc | Win. ... 2... eee eee 2.01% (r) HW. M. Parshall........ Oct. 13, 1932 
4-year-old—White Mountain Boy............. 2:00 3/5 (r) Don Miller. .......... June 10, 1950 
To Wagon—Dan Patoh................0..0.. 2.05(w) H.C. Hersey.......... Sept. 21, 1905 
Team to Pole—Billy Direct and The Widower... 2.04% Chas. Fleming. ....... Oct. 12, 1939 
Under Saddle—Zombro Hanover.........:. -. 2.06% J. Wolpert. i .ivedes Sept. 21, 1935 


* Pata unavailable. (t) Record made in race, (w) With windshield, 


Where made 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky, 
Lexington, Ky. 
DuQuoin, III. 
Springfieid, Uf. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Readville, Mass. 
North Randall, Ohio 
Indianapolis, Ind. — 


Goshen, N.Y. 
Rutland, Vt. 


Chicago, Il. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 


Where made 
Goshen, N. Y. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Delaware, Ohio 
Deiaware, Ohio 
Delaware, Ohio 
Alientown, Pa. 


Skowhegan, Me. 


Gorham, Maine 
Brockton, Mass. 


Where made 
Lexington, Ky. 
Indianapolis, Ind. — 
Lexington, Ky. ; 
Lexington, Ky. 
Lexington, Ky. 
Goshen, N. ¥. > 
Memphis, Tenn, 
Columbus, Ohio _ 
Madison, Wis. 
Chillicothe, Ghio 


mat 


Where made . 
Altamont, N, Y. 
s 


Carthage, Ohio — 
Raleigh, N.C. 
‘Westbury, N. Y. 
Allentown, Pa. 
Altamont, N.Y. 
Newark, N, J, 


‘ rie 


; RACING CHAMPIONS 


1950 HARNESS 


_ PROTTERS PACERS” ie 
{Based on performances at one mile) (Based on performances at one mile) * 
fp Dae Mile Track x ay 
aes: Best time Mile Track ae 
Aged—Demon. Hanover and Pronto ~ Best time 
ne Sry gee +++» 1:59 4/5 Aged—Scottish Pence ....... veses 1:57 4/5 
4-year-old—Miss Excellency ....... 1:59 3/5 4-year-old—White Mountain Boy .. 1:58 1/5 
'3-year-old—Darn Flashy .......... 2:01 3-year-old—Ferman Hanover .,... 1:59 2/5 
/2-year-old—Betsy Volos: +++. 2:03 3/5 2-year-old—Tar Heel ...... seeeees 2:00 3/5 
f Half-Mile Track Half-Mile Track ; an 
Aged—Proximity ........... seeeees 22°01 1/5 Aged—Henry Volo ................ 2:01, 1/50 
_4-year-old—Scotch Pal ........ wereesOs 4-year-old—White Mountain Boy .. 2:00 ie f 
3- 2:04 2/5 3-year-old—Tassel Hanover ....... 2:01-4/5 
2:07 2-year-old—Solicitor .............° 2:04 2/5 
4 STAKE WINNERS IN 1950 “ea 
os Trotting Pacing 
AGED | AGED 
aie Golden West—J: he Fi 
the First........ 
psf Nassau—Scottish F ence on ta 2° 
60,000 National Derby—Good Time.... 
25,000 onkers Derby—Good Time......... 
26,000 3-YEAR-OLDS 
=e : oy SU Stalllon—Dudley #210856 
4 MOT ai socal cial ole. d at ve feud oi clet tote ee i aia # 
oN , 3-YEAR-OLDS Mopsarnan, Futurity—Quilla Hanover 300s 
Championship Stallion—Star’s Pride 2:044% 8,286 Little Brown Jug—DudleyHanover. .. 2:023%5 
Coaching Club Oaks—Honor Bright . 2:0814 14,935 Review Futurity—Quilla Hanover, ... 2:01% 
Hambletonian—Lusty Song......... 2:02 i Reading Futurity—Wayzoff.......... 08 
or an Futurity—Lusty Song.... 2:02 13,003 Trotting Club—Quiila Hanover...... 2:0235 
Kentucky Futurity—Star’s Pride.... rx 


0: 
02 
F 209% : 
Review Futurity—Lusty Song........ Sees) bolas * Best time by Quilla Hanover in 1st heat. 
304 13,744 2-YEAR-OLDS 


rshesiiotchenfyla wette soak siete bene eels yee: ‘ 
OOFST— EAP, FROM a 4:5) <. 5.50.06 ark niniougivleistaic 
2-YEAR-OLDS Little Pat Tar Heel. Biccting Dreeee R 203% 

ee oe . B. Sheppar y—Floating Dream f2: : 
tary ine soey. | S888 Vittage Parmar Heclnce ee ore 2:08% 
Horseman—Mighty Fine....,....... 2:0435 41,148 * Best time by Tar Heel in 2d heat. + World 


L. B. Sheppard Filly—Betsy Volo.... 2:034$ 13,324 for 2-year-old filly. 


a WORLD RECORDS MADE IN 1950 


5 
8 


; Trotting es 
- Distance Track Made by Place Date Time | 
Pea/1Gemt. :....: mile .,.... Proximity.....-.++-++. Arcadia, Calif. ....... May 20......2:06 2/5 
iei/8~ mi: ......mile ..;... Proximityenweaescrire Arcadia, Calif. ....... May 30......2:14 3/5 
Be mi. ......mile’...... Proximity... give orsst Arcadia, Calif. ....... June 10......2:31 245 
Ll = mi. ....half-mile ...Proximity..... in och Westbury, N. Y. .....June 24......2:01 1/5 
ay aed Pacing ene 
bea/Simi..,....,mile ...%.. Prince Jay s..00ce+++ se Arcadia, Calif. .......June 3... 
1 mi.....half-mile ....White Mountain Boy ...Westbury, N. Y. ..... June 10... 
| 1/2 mi. ....half-mile ....Good Time ........... «.vonkers, N. Yi, assess Aug. 17 ....3:08 

oe a 


re 


Proximity Sets Money-Winning Mark 1952 OLYMPIC DATES kt 


Then Proximity, an 8-year-old mare owned Winter Games (at Oslo, Norway)—Feb.. 


‘Ral da Gordon Verhurst of Victor, 
P. ae through Feb. 25. f 
a ee: SoCOo Ont ee Summer Games (at Helsinki, Finland)— 


of the 1950 running of the $15,000 July 19 through Aug. 2. - , 
sportsman’s Trot at Sportsman’s Park, ebtiia tft ae red 
icago, and raised her earnings to $210,129, Miami Stops W. and M. Streak 
ss racing had a new money-winning The longest winning streak in the h 
ampion for the first time in 73 years. Gold- of intercollegiate tennis came to at 
hh Maid set the previous record of $206,462 April 26, 1950, when the University | 
877. A fourth-place finish in the $25,000 (Fla.) beat William and Mary, 8 
tham Trot at the Yonkers (N. Y.) Race- Virginians had been unbeaten for fi 


st Oct. 13 increased Proximity’s total and had compiled a skein extendiny 


254.69, : : 82 team matches. | 
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HORSE RACING 


NCIEN? DRAWINGS on stone and bone 
A prove that horse racing is at least 
3000 years old, but Thoroughbred Racing 
is a modern development. Practically every 
thoroughbred in training today traces its 
registered ancestry back to one or more of 
three sires that arrived in England about 
1728 from the Near East and became 
known, from the names of their owners, 
as the Byerly Turk, the Darley Arabian 
and the Godolphin Arabian. The Jockey 
Club (English). was founded at Newmarket 
in 1750 or 1751 and became the custodian 
of the Stud Book as well as the court of 
last resort in deciding turf affairs. 

There was horse racing in this country 
before the Revolution, but the great lift 
to the breeding industry came with the 
importation in 1798, by Col. John Hoomes 
of Virginia, of Diomed, winner of the Ep- 
60m Derby of 1780. Diomed’s lineal de- 
scendants included such famous stars of 
the American turf as American Eclipse and 
Lexington. From 1800 to the time of the 
Civil War there were race courses and 
breeding establishments. plentifully scat- 
tered through Virginia, North Carolina, 


| South Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky and 


Louisiana. In fact, thoroughbred racing 
was largely a Southern sport and that was 
one reason why the Confederacy had such 
excellent cavalry in the Civil War. A cen- 
tury ago crack horses were matched in 
four-mile races that were run in heats, 
best two out of three! 

The oldest stake event in North America 
is the King’s Plate, a Canadian fixture that 
was first run in the Province of Quebec in 
1836, The oldest stake event in the United 

tates is The Travers, which was first run 
at Saratoga in 1864: The gambling that 
goes with horse racing and trickery by 
jockeys, trainers, owners and track offi- 
cials caused attacks on the sport by re- 
formers and a demand among horse racing 
enthusiasts for an honest and effective 
control of some kind, but nothing of laste 
ing value to racing came of this until the 
formation of The Jockey Club in 1894. 
The Jockey Club, composed of fifty mem- 
bers chosen from the aristocracy of the 
turf, was all-powerful in racing regula- 
tion until the State Racing Commissions 
came into being as a result of mutuel bet- 
ting and the great revenues that came with 
the tax on the “daily handle.” 


Horse Racing Statistics 


Statistics relative to thoroughbred racing in this publication are reproduced from the American Racing Manual, by 
special permission of the copyright owners, TRIANGLE PUBLICATIONS, INC. Reproduction prohibited. 


HISTORY OF TRADITIONAL STAKES 
AMERICAN DERBY 


OLD 


Washington Park; 3-year-olds; 114 miles. 


Run at old Washington Park, Chicago, through 1904; run at Hawthorne In 1916; run at Ariington Park In 1928. 


Distance 1 1/2 miles until 1928. 


Year Winner Jockey Wi. Win val. 
1884 Modesty.......... 1, Murphy....... 117 $10,700 
1885 Volante.......... 1, Murphy....... 123 9,570 
1886 Silver Cloud...... 1, Murphy....... 121 8,160 
1887. C.H. Todd........ Hamilion........ 118 13,690 
1888 Emperor of Norfolk !. Murphy....... 123. 14,340 
1889 Spokane......... T, Kiley......... 121 15,400 
1890 Uncle Bob........ WaIKOy. soi cant 115% 15,260 
1891 Strathmeath...... Covington....... 112 18,610 
4892 Carlsbad......... R. Williams...... 122 16,930 
1898 Boundless........ E. Garrison...... 122 49,500 
1894 Rey el S’ta A’ta... E. Van Kuren..,. 122 19,750 
1898 Pink Coat........ W. Martin....... 127 9,225 
1900 Sidney Lucas..... J. Bullman...... 122 9,425 
1901 Robert Waddell.... J. Bullman.,.... 119 =: 19,275 
1902 Wyeth............ EGE YN@. -inisice «5s 122. ~—:19,875 
ee The Picket........ Helgesen........ 115 27,025 
Highball.......... G.C. Fuller..... 122 26,325 
1916 Dodge.......... .. F, Murphy...... 126 6,850 
1926 Boot to Boot...... A, Johnson...... 121° ~—- 89,000 
1927, Hydromel......... L. McDermott... 116 22,750 


W ontreW 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1928" Toroe st sec ns E. Ambrose..... 126 $21,920 — 
1929 Windy City....... L. McDermott... 118 47,550 é 
1930 Reveille Boy...... W. Fronk....... 118 51,200 © 
I93IPC Mat@iisccn seonante Gs-Bllis: caress 126 
193297 Gustoi se os S. Coucci....... 118 
1933 Mr. Khayyam..... PuWallsicca ices 121 
1934 Cavalcade........ M. Garner....... 126 
1935 Black Helen...... D. Meade....... 118 
1937 Dawn Play........ L. Balaski....... 116 
1940 Mioland.......... J, Adams....... 123 
1941 Whirlaway........ A. Robertson... 126 
1942. Alsab i. ks G. Woolf. ....... 126 
1943 Askmenow....... G. Woolf. ....... 15 
1944 By Jimminy....... G. Woolf........ 122 
1945 Fighting Step..... G. South........ 8 
1946 Eternal Reward.... R. Campbell..... 118 
1947 Fervent.......... D. Dodson...... 118 
1948 Clitation.......... E. Arcaro....... 126 
1949° Ponder........... S. Brooks....... 126 


1950 Hill Prince,,...... €. Arcaro,...e.. 126 


ARLINGTON FUTURITY . 
. : anast Arlington Park; 2-year-olds; 34 mile. 4 7 BS. 
_- American National Futurity in 1927 and 1928. Run at Washington Park from 1943 to 1945, inclusive. 


_. Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win 
Bisstape scott ons Poole 122 $ 9,360 1940s Swainiis 3. enn J. Adams..... Heil LY, 
Double Heart....... L. Geving...... 115 21,920 1941 Sun Again.......... W. Eads....... 122 
P Ladysman. - 2. ws... R. Jones....... 117 38,010 ~=—-1942 Occupation......... L. Balaski....., 117 
mia Statens Fates D. Bellizzi...... 116 31,020 1943 Jezrahel............ 0. Grohs....... 116 
~ 1934 Toro Nancy......... Rodones. ..c82% 112 41,725 1944 Free for All......... 0. Grohs....... 1220. 
a 1935 Grand Slam......... J. Bryson...... 122 45,135 1945 Spy Song.........05 S..Brooks...... 122, 58,650 
1936 Case Ace.........., A. Robertson... 117 36,540 1946 _ Cosmic Bomb....... Si:Clatk:.<nce7 122 66,875. 
Bele Tigere ss ©. o.. céctec A. Robertson... 122 ..... ISP Piet. eas 8: ohecc +. Dell Jessop..... 122 66,900 
pee enc teddy’s:Comet. ....;. G. Smithi.. o.6. 117 18,000 1948 Mr. Busher......... F. Zufelt. ©. 5 ve 122. 62,725 
1938. Thingumabob....... E. Arcaro...... 117 31,110 ~——-1949_ Wisconsin Boy...... J. Chestnut... 122 ] 
_1939 PANG YAR Gor ani. vtec oe Oros:...... 114 33,735 —«:1950_ To Market.......... A. Rivera...... 122 
'* Dead Heat. 


BELMONT STAKES 
Belmont Park; 3-year-olds; 114 miles. 


* : 
sr ‘Run at Jerome Park prior to 1890; run at Morris Park from 1890 to 1905. Distance 154 miles prior to 1874;} re~ 
- yang 144 miles, 1874; reduced to 1}4 miles, 1890; changed to 114 miles, 1893; increased to 114 miles, 1895; in- — 
sed to 154 miles, 1896; changed to 1% miles in 1904 and 1905; increased to 144 miles, 1926. oo 


Cc 
Year Winner - Jockey Wt. Winval. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win vah = 
1 ip = 


867 Ruthless.......; ‘sss. J. Gilpatrick.... 107 $ 1,850 1908 sColininaescnccee Bete J. Notter....... 126 
1868 General Duke....... R; Swim... 224 110 2,800 1909 Joe Madden........ EDUgaN acca 126 
mieoo.s Fenians: ........... Cc. Miller....... 110 3,350 1910) Sweepigs.. cs c0-- cee J. Butwell...... 126 


1870 Kingfisher.......... W. Dick........ 110 3,750 1913 Prince Eugene...... R. Troxler...... 109 
871 Harry Bassett....... W. Miller...3.. 110. «45,450 1914 Luke McLuke....... | M. Buxton..... 126 


1872 Joe-Daniels........, J. Rowe........ 110 4,500 1915) eThe Finn: -....... sent G. Byrne....... 126 
1873 Springbok.......... J. Rowe........ 110 = 5,200» :1916 Friar Rock.......... E. Haynes...... 126 
51874 Saxon.............. G. Bardee...... 120... 4,200. 1937: -Hourless ... vanes J, Butwell...... 126 
pero Calvin... 3... . os R. Swim....... 110 4450 1918 Johrenyic.. 0... sie F. Robinson... 126 
51876. Algerine..... 2.2.55 W. Donohue.... 110 3200, 1919) \Sir: Barton: aces sane J. Loftus......, 126 


Cloverbrook........ C. Holloway... 110 5,200 1920 Mano’ War......... C. Kummer.... 126 

878 Duke of Magenta.... L. Hughes.,.... 118 3,850 1928, uGrey ‘lag. 5 wetnccn E. Sande...) 126 
1879 Spendthrift S. Evans....... 118 4200 51922" 1Pilloryad auc a eee C. H. Miller.... 126 — 
1880 -Grenada............ L. Hughes...... 118 2,800 1923 ZOU SHE eo % leeds E. Sande... 0c, 126 
1881 Saunterer.......... T. Costello..... 118 3,000 1924 Mad Play........... E. Sande....... 126 
misse. Forester.....:...... J. McLaughlin.. 118 2,690 1925 American Flag...... A. Johnson..... 126 
1883 George Kinney...... J, McLaughlin. . 118 3,070 1926 Crusader........s0. A. Johnson..... 126 
1884 PPANIQUBs 55.0206 500 are J. McLaughlin... 118 3,150 1927 Chance Shot 126 
: BRVUV TANG 55. ice ses 00 Sone EADutiy nee eee 118 P0101 1928; SVitostemeeaa eee : taetenleo 
1886 Inspector B......... J. McLaughlin. . 118 2,720 1929 Blue Larkspur....... M. Garner...... 126 
1887 Hanover............ J. McLaughlin... 118 2,909 1930 Gallant Fox......... E. Sande....... 126 
1888 Sir Dixon........... J. McLaughlin... 118 3,440 1931 Twenty Grand....... C. Kurtsinger;.. 126 ; 
BOOP N ELC. ic cc ties ede. W. Hayward.... 118 4,960 ‘1932 Faireno..... Fb T. Malley...... 126 § 
1890 Burlington.......... S. Barnes...... 118 8560 - 1983 Hursryoff.....3 60.05 M. Garner...... 126 
aot Foxfofd......0s. 06. E. Garrison..... 11814 5,070 1934 Peace Chance....... W.D. Wright... 126 
Bwa2 wPatrons ...s..62..!: W. Hayward.... 122 6,610 ISSG-V Omahals. na seca W. Saunders... 126 
°1893- Comanche.......... W. Simms...... 117 5,310 1936 Granville........... 3: Stoutinnnsen 126 
1894 Henry of Navarre.... W. Simms...... 117 6,680 1937 War Admiral........ C. Kurtsinger... 126 
1895 Balmaviecc css. t cs. F. Taral........ 119 2,700 1938 Pasteurized......... JoStoutcesaeee 126 
1896 ~Hastings......... Fo How CU ee Ise 122 3,025 .1939 Johnstown.......... JStouteece ane 126 

897 Scottish Chieftain. ...J. Scherrer..... 115 3,550 1940 Bimelech........... FLA. Smith.... 126 — 
1898 Bowling Brook...... F. Littlefield.... 122 7,810 1941 Whirlaway.......... E. Arcaro...... 126 
1899: Jean Bereaud....... R. Clawson..... 122;* 9445+ 1942) ShutOut.....<...deen E. Arcaro...... 126. « 
E9008 Jidrims.n.... 0.0 cece N. Turner...... 126 14,790 1943 Count Fleet......... J. Longden..... 126 


1 Commando.....,... H. Spencer..... 126 =11,595 1944 Bounding Home..... G. L. Smith.... 126 
1902 Masterman......... J. Bullman..... 126. 13;220.. 1945 Pavot?....0........ E. Arcaro...... 126 


03 Africander.......... J. Bullman..... 126 12,285 1945," \AsSaujt, . io ose astra W. Mehrtens... 126 — 75, 

04 Delhi.............. G.Odom....... 126 11,575 » 1947 Phalanx............ R. Donoso...... 126 

a aNnVaras. occ... .... E. Hildebrand .. 121 U7 24D «1998S Citationnc20.. waren E. Arcaro \iboeete 126 

6 Burgomaster......:. | 7 Cee 126 =. 22,700 1949 Capot....... -»» T. Atkinson... 126 — 
PePOter Pan. . ois. ccas G, Mountain.... 126 22,765 1950 Middleground....... W. Boland..... 126. 


‘TRIPLE CROWN” WINNERS IN THE UNITED STATES 
3 (Kentucky Derby, Preakness and Belmont Stakes) 
‘Horse } Owner Year Horse 


a er JK. L, Ross 1941 Whirlaway......-. Late eee 
SAMAR OMe g cat UE.» Vvicleie ss William Woodward 1943 Count Fleet............. aelaisbol 


Omaha,,......0.6,.2.-.4+4++-William Woodward 1946 Assault...... URL Mer ahe + +++. Robe 
MAL AOSD fo, vss cs.ceiecee oo Samuel D, Riddle 1948  Citation...............000e seeeee Warr 


| 830 


Information Please Almanac 


BROOKLYN HANDICAP 


Aqueduct; 3-year-olds and over; 114 miles. 
Run at Belment Park in 1913 and at Gravesend prior to 1911. Distance 1} miles from 1916 to 1939, inclusive. 


Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Winval.. Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1887 Dry Monopole (4).... A. McCarthy.... 106 $ 5,850 1920 Cirrus (4322.25.52 Le Ensor23242: 108 = $ 5,350 
1888 The Bard (5)........ W. Hayward.... 125 6,925 1921 Grey Lag (3)........ L2Fatonacccs: 112 7,600 
1889. Exile (7)............ A. Hamiiton.... 116 6,900 1922 Exterminator (7).... A. Johnson..... 135 7,600 
1890 Castaway II, (4).... W. Bunn....... 100 6,900 1923 Little Chief (4)...... E. Sande....... 114 7,600 
1891 Tenny (5).......... Barnes........ 128 14,800 1924 Hephaistos (5)...... J. Maiben.,.... 106 7,600 
: 1892 Judge Morrow (5)... A. Covington... 116 17,750 1925 Mad Play (4)........ L. Fator........ 123 7,600 
1893 Diablo (7).......... FE: Taralises. te 112. ——-:17,750 1926 Single Foot (4)...... C. Turner...... 110—s«11,950 
t 1894 Dr. Rice (4)......... F. Taral........ M2. (‘17,750 1927 Peanuts (5)......... H. Thurber..... 112 13,150 
1895 Hornpipe (4)........ A. Hamilton.... 105 7,750 1928 Black Panther (4)... J. Maiben...... 105 13,750 
1896 Siy Walter (6)....... Fi Taralcccse.' 113 7,750 1929 Light Carbine (6).... G. Rose........ 97 14,300 
1897 — Howard Mann (4).... H. Martin...... 106 7,750 1930 Sortie (5)........... P. Walls....... ill 10,800 
4 1898 Ornament (4)....... T, Sloan. :..... 127 7,800 1931 Questionnaire (4).... R. Workman.... 127. 13,900 
1899 Banastar (4)........ D. Maher...... 110 7,800 . 1932 Blenheim (4)....... H. Mills........ 109 9,800 
f 1900 Kinley Mack (4)..... P. McCue...... 122 7,800 1933 Dark Secret (4)..... H. Mills........ 115 3,380 
i 1901 Conroy (3).......... W. O’Connor.... 10244 7,800 1934 Discovery (3).....+. J. Bejshak..... 113 2,925 
1962 Refha (4),.......... W. O’Connor.... 104 7,800 1935 Discovery (4)....... J. Bejshak..... 123 10,200 
i 1903 Irish Lad (3)........ F, O'Neill... 2... 103 14,950 1936 Discovery (5)....... L Falion....... 136: 10,575 
i 1904 The Picket (4)...... E. Helgesen.... 119 15,800 1937 Seabiscuit (4)....... J. Pollard. ..... 122 18,025 
i 1905 Dethi (4)........... Ee IBUFNS i ca es 124 15,800 1938 The Chief (3)....... J. Longden..... 105 18,450 
1906 Tokalon (5)......... W. Bedell...... 108 15,800 1939 Cravat (4).......... B. James...... 126 ~—-:18,250 
, 1807° Superman (3)....... W. Miller...... 99 15,800 1940 Isolater (7)......... J.iStoutan se. 119 s-:16,900 
: eae Celt (390 56s ss J. Notter....... 106 19,750 1941 Fenelon (4)......... JEStouties ernst 119 ~—-:19,250 
E 1909 King James (4)...... E. Dugan....... 126 3,850 1942 Whirlaway (4)....... G. Woolf....... 128 =. 23,650 
7 1910 Fitz Herbert (4)..... E, Dugan....... 130 4,800 1943 Devil Diver (4)...... S. Brooks...... 123 23,200 
F 1913 Whisk Broom II, (6).. J. Notter....... 130 3,125 1944 Four Freedoms (4)... E. Arcaro...... 116 39,720. 
: 1914 Buckhorn (5)....... J. McCahey.... 113 3,350 1945 Stymie (4).......... R. Permane.... 116 39,120 
i 1915 Tartar (5).......... J. McTaggart... 103 3,850 1946 Gallorette (4)....... J. Jessop....... 118 = 41,300 
‘§ 1916 Friar Rock (3)....... E. Haynes...... 108 3,850 1947 Assault (4)......... E Arcaro...... 133° 38,100 
4 1917 Borrow (9)......... W. Knapp...... 117 4,850 1948 Conniver(4)........ T. Atkinson.... 114 39,300 
—-*Y918. Cudgel (4).......... L. Lyke........ 129 4,850 1949 Assault (6)......... D. Gorman..... 122 ~—- 40,600 
; , 1919. Eternal (3).......... A. Schuttinger.. 105 4,850 1950 My Request (5)..... T. Atkinson.... 119 41,000 
BUTLER HANDICAP 
E Empire City; 3-year-olds and over; 13/16 miles. 
‘aa Distance 14% miles in 1935. Run at Jamaica since 1943. 
pe Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year §_ Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. 
ie 1935 Discovery (4)....... J. Bejshak..... 132. $11,675 1943. Thumbs Up (4)...... 0. Grohs....... 116 $23,300 
J _ 3936 Good Gamble (4).... L. Fallon....... 119 9,975 1944 First Fiddle (5)...... J. Longden..... 126 38,225 
1937 Seabiscuit (4)....... J. Pollard...... 126 =-:18,025. +: 1945 Stymie (4).......... R. Permane.... 121 38,770 
3 1938 Esposa (6).......... N. Wall,....... 114 19,400 1946 Lucky Draw (5)..... H. Woodhouse.. 105 39,900 
; : 1939 Lovely Night (3)..... N. Wall........ 104 =©16,950 1947 Assault (4)......... E. Arcaro...... 135 36,700 
§ 1940. Can't Wait (5)....... B. James...... 111 21,000 1948 Donor (4)........... R. Permane.... 117 58,850 
4 1941 Foxbrough (5)....... J.-Stout.. 2.6... 118 ~=—- 19,800 1949 Conniver (5)........ A. Kirkland.... 112 40,300 
L 1942 Tola Rose (5)....... W. Mehrtens... 103 22,800 1950 Loser Weeper (5).... E. Guerin...... 118 40,700 
CLASSIC STAKES 
Arlington Park; 3-year-olds; 14 miles. i 
Run at Washington Park from 1943 to 1945, inclusive. : 
Year — Winner Jockey Wt. Winval. Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. 
1929 Blue Larkspur...... M. Garner...... 126 $59,900 19405 -SiroceG sa anecenn G. Woolf....... 121 $37,935 j 
1930 Gallant Fox......... E.Sandes...). 126 ~—-64,750 1941 Attention.....:..... C. Bierman..... 121 42,450 
DEO ECO ea a eae A. Robertson... 126 73,650 1942 Shut Out........... E. Arcaro...... 126 =—-69,700 
BSSAVEGUSIO, Zinc cesceeses S. Coucci...... 126 = 76,600 1943 Slide Rule.......... F. Zuteltcate os 120 = 553,450 
1933 Inlander............ R. Jones....... 118 32,755 1944 Twilight Tear....... Co Haas 2) oye 114 ~—- 62,050 
1934 Cavalcade.......... M. Garner...... 1260 © S0.32827) 1945 Potov Lickin vec D. Dodson..... 119 67,150 
1935, Omaha............. W. D. Wright 126 =. 28,975 += «1946 _ The Dude.......... M. Duhon...... 119 76,850 
1936 Granville........... ME SROUL Fae eles 126 28,400 1947 But Why Not........ W. Mehrtens... 117. 71,500 
1937 Flying Scot......... J. Gilbert...... 123. 27,375 +=—-:1948_ Papa Redbird....... R.'L.. Baird ee 122 66,600 
1938 Nedayr............. W.D. Wright... 121 27,500 1949 Ponder............. S. Brooks...... 126 =. 65,450 
1939 Challedon.......... H. Richards. 126 35,600 1950 Greek Song........ 0. Scurlock.... 120 58,950 


King’s Plate to McGill 


_ Chris Rogers rode Vince Sheridan’s McGill 
to a nose victory over Sir Strome in the 


Park, Toronto, last May. Rogers also won 
the classic with EB, P. Taylor’s Epie in 1949. 


ID aia i tne ee ere ve stn ee =e 


~ Horse Racin : ; 831 
EPSOM DERBY 
Epsom Downs, England; 3-year-olds; 1 mile, 885 yards. 


Distance one mile prior to 1784. Distance 134 miles since 1939. Run at N ark rom 
and from 1940 to 1945, inclusive, and called the New Derby Stakes. ne ee pitti diese 


Year Winner Owner Win val. Year Winner Owner Win val. 
1780 Diomed............ Sir C. Bunbury......, $ 5,620 1847 Cossack....... seoee Mr, Pedlay..,....,... $26,500 
1781 2Y, Eclipses: 3...2...2. Mr. O'Kelly.......... 6,255 1848 Surplice............ Lord Clifton,......... 28,000 
wae2) “Assassin. .... essa Lord Egremont....... 5,500 1849 T. Flying Dutchman.. Lord Eglinton......... 31,875 
B782\2 Saltram....e sacs cai. Me. Parker concise oes 5,000 1850 Voltigeur.,......... Lord Zetland.,....... 29,375 
‘1784 Sergeant........... ME. O Kell ye oratt bag 5,125 1851 Teddington......... Sir J. Hawley......... 26,875 
1785 Almwell.........:.. Lord Clermont........ 4,375 1852 Dan. O’Rourke...... Mr, Bowes........... 24,350 
Beebe e Noble... 2.60452 Mr. Panton...<....... 5,000 1853 W. Australian.....,. Mr, Bowes.,.....0..- 26,500 
1787 Sir P. Teazle........ Lord Derby......2.... 4,500 1854  Andover........00+. Mr, Guilyc).; casera 29,250 
1788. Sir Thomas:........ Prince of Wales....... 4,625 1855. Wild Dayrell........ F, Popham: 5) -anecee 24,125 
1789 Skyscraper......... Duke of Bedford...... 4,652 1256 FEllinton..,...astenute. Admiral Harcourt..,.. 28,125 
1790 Rhadamanthus...... Lord Grosvenor....... 4,750 1857 Blink Bonny........ W.1’Anson,,......... 27,750 
MAPLE E Agel ..c.wecs ics. Duke of Bedford...... 4,625 1858 Beadsman.......... Sir J. Hawley......... 26,615 
1792. John Bull........... Lord Grosvenor....... 4,875 1859 Musjid............. Sir J. Hawley........ . 33,250 
BOS WAXY. 25. . 0 w'senele-s Sir F. Poole.......... 6,500 1860 Thormanby......... Mr. Merty.....:50s<eae 30,500 
1794° Daedalus........... Lord Grosvenor....... 6,125 1861 Kettledrum......... Colonel Towneley,.... 30,500 
1795 Spread Eagle....... Sir F. Standish, ...... 6,500 1862 _ Caractacus.......... Mr. Snewing........ - 32,125 
#7962 Didelot:.. 0... case Sir F. Standish. ...... 6,500 1863 Macaroni........... R. C. Naylor.......... 34,500 
~1797 Colt by Fidget...... Duke of Bedford...... 5,000 1864 Blair Athol......... W. Anson aaceeetee 32,500 
Beta Sit Harty... . e602 Mr. Cookson......... 5,375 1865 Gladiateur.......... C'nt F. deLagrange.... 34,375 
1799. Archduke........... Sir F. Standish. ...... 5,000 1866 Lord Lyon.......... Ri Suttons. ceeeeeee 37,750 
1800 Champion.......... Me. Wilsons.) 2: 00.2. 5,250 1867 Hermit............. Mr. Chaplin.......... 35,000 
24601 ‘Eloanor............ Sir C. Bunbury. ...... 4,375 1868 Blue Gown.......... Sir J, Hawley......... 34,000 
BAO 2E eT YLANG. oi5;6.0.cicsp100rs Duke of Grafton...... 4,750 1869 Pretender.......... J. Johnstone.......... 31,125 
os 0) 6 Sir H. Williamson..... . 4,625 1870 Kingcraft........... Lord Falmouth........ 38,875 
1804 .Hannibal........... Lord Egremont,...... 4,625 187d aFavonilS...h5 sesame B. Rothschild......... 25,625 
1805 Card. Beaufort...... Lord Egremont....... 6,250 1872 Cremorne.......... H. Savilesiis.ssccn ee 24,250 
1806 + *Parisz.:... 0.005 .... Lord Foley..... Riskctale 5,875 1873 Doncaster.......... Wir. Merry:......c.caeaee 24,125 
Aad StElection.......2<ihs Lord Egremont....... 5,875 1874 Geo. Frederick...... W. S. Cartwright...... 26,750 . 
BOVSMS PAM. SS. 6.6 os woeee's Sir H. Williamson... 5,500 1875 Calopin...,....... , Prince Batthany...,.. 24,750 : 
MBOOTePopelss.. once seins Duke of Grafton...... 6,375 1876 Kisber............. A. Baltazzi. 204 .. peee 27,875 
1810 Whalebone...... ... Duke of Grafton...... . 6,500 L827 KSNDIOR CE ose oraereie ee Lord Falmouth,....... 30,250 
W811 Phantom........... Sir J. Shelley......... 7,500 18/8 VSeftOANe an eee W. S. Crawfurd...,... 29,125 
1812 Octavius....,... peat NN, Ladbrook, .wacets.cc 7,125 1879 Sir Bevys....se0s« Mr Acton....., oo sieis ye Cone -. 
1813 Smolensko......... Sir C. Bunbury....... 7,875 © 1880 Bend Or...,... +++ D. of Westminster,.... 31,875 
3814 Blucher............ Lord Stawell......... 7,125 1881 troquolst........ joo PALorillard.. >. eee 29,625 f 
1815  Whisker............ Duke of Grafton...... 7,500 1882 Shotover....... +++» D. of Westminster..,.. 23,875 ie 
1816 Prince Leopold...... Duke of York........ 7,250 1883 #St. Blaise... 5).c,. eee Sir F. Johnstone...... 25,750 by 
MOOT CAZON AS 2. oc cdgie sees Mr. Payne... 3 --s 8625  1884* St.Gatien..... ivene J Bammondss: eae at 
WEIS SUM Sos. 5... ccc e Mr. Thornhill......... 8,500 Harvester........... Sir J. Willoughby..... 24,500 
1819 Tiresias..... Meades Duke of Portland..... 8,250 1885 Melton..... opie awee Lord Hastings........ 22,625 
1820 Sailor...... ya . Mr. Thornhill......... 7,875 1886 Ormonde........ ... D. of Westminster..... 23,500 
1821 “Gustavus........... Mr. Hunter........ -». 7,875 1887 Mer. Hampton...... Mr. Abington......... 22,625 
eee, *MOSES.2.. 20. cclcaaee Duke of York. 7,625 1888 Ayrshire............ Duke of Portland..... 18,375 
i s 8,375 1889 Donovan........... Duke of Portland..... 20/250 
8875 1890 -Sanfoin,........008 Sir J. Miller.......... 29,700 
3 9,000 1891 Common........... Sir F. Johnstone...... 27,550 
Male eine sie teas Lord Egremont....... 9,000 1892 Sir Hugo........... Lord Bradford........ 34,900 
Sais aioe Lord Jersey.......... 13,500 1893 Isinglass........... Mr. McCalmont....... 27,575 
HACOEE an hce Duke of Rutland...... 13,000 1894 Ladas.............. Lord Rosebery........ 27,250 
SPOROL Ltd Mr. Gratwicke........ 12,750 1895 Sir Visto........... Lord Rosebery........ 27,250 
... Mr. Chifney.......... 13,500 1896 Persimmon.. ... Prince of Wales..... oe 27,250 
Brave; cieise feta Lord Lowther..,...... 15,500 1897 Galtee More... . Mr, Gubbins.......... 27,250 
HC eee oe Mr. Ridsdale......... 14,375 1898 Jeddah............. Jodhariiach...) Somes 27,250 
1833 Dangerous.......... Mr. Saddler......+... 17,625 1899 Flying Fox........., D. of Westminster... . 27,250 
1834 Plenipotentiary...... Mr. Batson........... 17,125 1900 Diamond Jubilee..., Prince of Wales....... 27,250 
1835. Mundig............ Mr. Bowes...,...., ++ 16,750 1901 Volodyovskif........ W. C. Whitney....... - 28,350 
1836 Bay Middleton...... Lord Jersey.......... 18,125 1902 Ard Patrick......... J. Gubbins........... 27,250 
1837. Phosphorus......... Lord Berner.......... 14,000 1903 Rock Sand,.,.....:. Sir J. Miller.......... 32,500. 
1838 Amato............. Sir G. Heatcote....... 18,265 1904 St. Amant.......... L. de Rothschild. .... - 32,250 
1839 Bloomsbury......... Mr. W. Ridsdale...... 19,500 °° -1905 “Cicero, ... su sieseeee Lord Rosebery....... . 32,250 
1840 Little Wonder....... Mr. Robertson........ 19,125 1906 Spearmint.......... Maj. E. Loder......... 32,250 
1841 Coronation..:....... Mr. Rawlinson......,. 21,875 1907 Orbyt........ soeeey Re Croker......+s00-. 32,250 
MPP OATE A, . oc sisc0s' .. Colonel Anson,....... 24,500 1908 Signorinetta........ Chev. Ginistrelli...... 32,250 
1843 Cotherstone......... Mr. Bowes........... 21,250 1909 Minoru......., seee» King Edward...,..... 32,250 
1844 Orlando............ Colonel Peel.......... 21,750 1910 Lemberg.......... . Mr, Fairie....... 42 obi DOSHEOE 
1845. Merry Monarch...... Mr. Gratwick.....5... 20,000 1911 Sunstar.......0.+0% J.B, Joel... chase 32,250 


1846. Pyrrhus the First.... Mr. Gullys.s,.....6.6 0, 26,500  * Dead heat; stake divided. t American bred or owned. 


Epsom Derby (Cont.) 
Win val. Year . Winner 


1932 April the Fifth 
1933 Hyperion 

1934 Windsor Lad 
> 1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


Owner Pe a 
T. Walls....... eaaehes 
Lord Derby 
H. H. M. of Raj’pla 
H. H. Aga Khan 
H. H. Aga Kahn 
Mrs. G. B. Miller..,.... 


Owner 
. W. Raphael....... Z 
A, P. Cunliffe 
H. B. Duryea 


Winner 


Tagalie.. 
Aboyeur 
Durbar IIf 
Pommern 
Fifinella 

_ Gay Crusader 

_ Gainsborough 
Grand Parade 
Spion Kop 
Humorist 

! Captain Cuttle 
Papyrus 
Sansovino 


Mid-Day Sun 
Bois Roussel 
Blue Peter 
Pont l’Eveque 
Owen Tudor 
Watling Street 
Straight Lead 
Ocean Swell: 


‘Lady Jas. Douglas 
Lord Glanely 

Maj. G. Loder FE. Darling). paaeeen 
Bi Mrs..M'D'ald-Buc’n.... 
Lord Woolavington 
Ben Irish 

Lord Derby 

H. E. Mortis 

Lord Woolavington 
Frank Curzon 


Miss Dorothy Paget.... 
Lord Rosebery 
Sir Eric Ohison 
1946 Airborne... . J. E. Ferguson 
1947. Pearl Diver B. G. de Waldner 
H. H. Aga Khan 
ead oe Volterra 
H. H. Aga Khan 1949 
J. A. Dewar 1950 


a} FUTURITY STAKES 


Belmont Park; 2-year-olds; 6% furlongs 


nce i 263 yards 1 foot from 1892 to 1901, Inclusive. Distance 3/4 mile prior to 1892 and from 1902 to 192 %i 
about 7/8 mile from 1925 to 1933, inclusive. Run at Sheepshead Bay until 1910. Run at Saratog 
pecial arrangement in 1910, 1913 and 1914. t 


Jockey Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt 


‘S. Barnes 


A. Hamilton. . 


$40,900 
54,500 
67,675 


1921 
1922 
1923, 


F. Coltiletti 
A. Johnson 


T. McTaggart... 


7 
116 
130 


4 McLaughlin. . 
a AetaceierE eanoWs I. Hayward... 


61,675 
40,450. 
48 855 
“48,710 
53,190 
43,790 
34,290 
36,610 
30,630 
33,580 
36,850 
44,500 
36,600 
40,830 
32,960 
36,880 
26,640 
26,110 
24,100 
25,360 
15,060 
16,010 
16,590 
17,340 
15,600 
23,360 
26,650 
35,870 


GALLANT FOX HANDICAP 


Jamaica; 3-year-olds and over; 1 3/16 miles. 
Distance 154,miles prior to 1948, 


Win val, 

$ 8,400 
11,150 
11,550 
11,300 
19,700 
37,565 


1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


L. McAtee 


Scapa Flow 
Anita Peabody 
High Strung 
Whichone R. Workman.... 
L. McAtee 
Top Flight 
Kerry Patch 
Singing Wood 
Chance Sun 
Tintagel... 3 
H. Richards.... 
. 114 C. Kurtsinger... 
117 
117 
125 
118 
126 
Nara V2, 
119 
. 17 
122 
raed C25) 
127 
127 


FLA. Smith. ... 
E. Arcaro...... 


A. Kirkland,... 126. 
E. Arcaro...... 123. 
A. Snider. 122 
E. Guerin...... 126 
T. Atkinson... 122 
E. Arcaro...... 122 


First Flight 
Citation 


A. Schuttinger... 
J, Loftus..,.... 
Step any ssee F, Keogh 


Reply Paid (3)..... H. Lindberg..... 108 


Year, 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


Winner, age Jockey 
. 119 
D. isdeckix: 107 


|W. Eads.....,. 


H. Lindberg.... 116 
e hanes A. Snider...... 116 


Stymie (5)......... B. James...... 126 © 
Stymie (6)...... «+» ©. McCreary... 25. 
Faultless (4)....... H. Woodhouse. . 118 
Coaltown (4)....... S. Brooks...... 130 — 
Better Self. (6). veae We Boland. .. 16 


ATIONAL STEEPLECHASE 


‘Belmont Park; 4-year-olds and over; about 3 miles 
r Ros Ay Morris Park prior to 1905. Distance about 244 miles prior to 1916, 


= 


Winner; age _ Jockey _ Wt. Winval. Year Winner, age Jockey “Wt. 
- Trillion (8)........ Mr. W.C. Hayes.. 163 $ 6,150 1926 Erne I! (5)........ . R.H. Crawford... 149 
Philae (5)......... Donahue..,..... 153526525 1927 Jolly Roger (5)..... R.H. Crawford... 165 
Sacket (6) Carson......... 137. 6,100 1928 Jolly Roger (6)..... R. H. Crawford... 167 
Geo. W. Jenkins (4). Ray............ 1335.92°5;525 1929 Arc Light (5)....... A. Bauman...... 151 
marlon (O).s cies ce Raye niet 141 6,050 1930 Tourist 11 (5)....., WicHAt. cage 148 
OG ude C4) cee Raye is) i 142 5,450 1931 Green Cheese (4)... Mr. R McKinney. 140 
Mackey Dwyer (5).. Holman......... 149 5,210 1932 Tourist 11 (7)...... G. Cooper....... 158 
Good and Plenty (6) Ray............ 170 5,675 1933 Best Play (4)...... A. Bauman...... 132 
Alfar (5)... 0.00.02. Owensce cee 143 5,500 1934 Battleship (7)...... Mr. C. K. Bassett. 147 
Kata (5): sens ok McAfee......... 138. 4,775 1935 Snap Back (6)..... W.N. Ball. ..... 137 
Sir Wooster (5)..... Davidson.....,. 155 740 1936 Bushranger (6)..... Hokitthescnaee 172 
Rossfenton (4)..... W. Allen... ..... 138 1,275 1937 Sailor Beware (5)... H. Little........ 153 
Penobscot (4)...... Wolke.......... 140 1,845 1938 Annibal (5)........ Mr. R. McKinney. 156 
Relluf (7).......... T. Tuckey....... 157 1,650 1939 Whaddon Chase (4). J. Penrod....... 146 
Mission (6)........ B. Haynes....... 148 1,785 1940 Cottesmore (5)..... F. Slate......... 160 
Hibler (7)......... T. Parrette...... 140 1,860 1941 Speculate (5)...... WeROBY tenes 142 
Expectation (6). .... . Haynes,...... 144 1,895 1942 Cottesmore (7)..... F-Slate: ste 155 
St. Charlcote (6).... C. Smoot....... 158 1,755 1943 Brother Jones a G. Walker....... 150 
Stonewood (7). .... V. Powers....... 148 2,150 1944 Burma Road (5).... J. Magee........ 136 
Square Dealer (6).. V. Powers....... 154 2,075 1945 Mercator (6)....... W. Owen........ 142 
Earlocker (5)....... W. Mahoney..... 142. 3,675 1946 Elkridge (8)........ E. Roberts...... 151 
Lytle (8).......... R. H. Crawford... 136 3,575 1947 Adaptable (6)...... JR cNtaec ae 147 
Sea Tale (7). ...... FPietcey sas 158 = 3,675 1948 American Way (6).. D. Marzani...... 144 
Dan IV (6)......... N. Kennedy..... 158 4,100 1949 His Boots (4)....., D. Marzani...... 141 
Moseley (5)........ ©. Smoot....... 138 «6,350 1950 Trough Hill (8)..... H. Harris: cess: 150 


GRAND NATIONAL STEEPLECHASE 
Liverpool, England; 6-year-olds and over; 4 miles, 856 yards (Aintree Course) 
Winner Owner Starters Value Year Winner Owner Starters V. 


otterys sists. I GEMNOSO 04550... 2 LTE SE Fe 1877 Austerlitz........ F.G. Hobson....... 16 
BIT alos asic s70%s Mr. Villebois....... 125 Rees Ue 1878 Shifnal......<.,. J. Nightingall....... 12 
Charity,......... Lord Craven........ TIS aeatty 1879 The Liberator.... G. Moore........... 18 


Baleares n JD Elmore. 2.5 3. 15 Aiiaite 1880 Empress......... P. Ducrot.......... 14 
lord Chesterfield... 16 ...., 1881 Woodbrook...... Capt. Kirkwood..... 13%) 24g 

Mr. Quartermaine... 22... 1882 Seaman......... Lord Manners...... 12, 
W. S. Crawfurd..... Looe ear: 1883 Zoedone......... Prince C. Kinsky.... 10 

Mr. Adams......... ya Breer As 1884 Voluptuary...... HR. Boyd... cos seek 

Mr. Courtenay...... 26st SSe8s 5 1885 Roquefort....... A. Coopersce cred 1955 
eae iced Capt. Little......... 30 wise: 1886 Old Joe......... Mr. Douglas........ 23 

1849 Peter Simple... Mr. S, Mason, Jr... 24 © $4,025 1887 Gamecock....... Esidays cesses 16 
1850 Abdel Kader.... Mr. Osborne........ 2c sc OS: 1888 Playfair.......... Col. E. W. Baird.... 20 
1851 Abd el Kader.... Mr. Osborne........ Chan: ear 1889 Frigate.......... M. A. Maher....... 20. 
1852 “Miss Mowbray... T. F. Mason........ 24 3,400 1890: Hex 2: "4c seer G. Masterman..... . 16 


853 Peter Simple..... Capt. Little........, Zhe reas 1891 Come Away...... W. G. Jameson..... - 21 
1854 Bourton..... senisi Wty WOSEICY | vsrccasaead cates 1892 Father O'Flynn... C.G. Wilson........ yar! 
1855 Wanderer........ Mr. Dennis......... ZA ae En 1893 Cloister......... C:.Ge Duffey eae 15 Pu 


1856 Freetrader....... Wi Barnetsc cic uke Daa ee 1894. Why Not........ Capt. C. H. Fone 
‘1857. Emigrant........ G. Hodgman........ 28 5,575 1895 W.M.f. Borneo.. J. Widger.......... nis 
1858 Little Charley.... C. Capel............ 1G. Sees: 1896 The Soarer...... Lord Wavertree.,.., 28 
ay Half Caste....... Mr. Willoughby. .... 20 4,200 1897 Manifesto....... H. M. Dyas........, 28 
BN AUBE (5 oye c soe CriCapel.. oso... Sates sandy 1898 Drogheda........ C.G. Adams........ PA ee 
2 Pes BOMNEL, o's ns dace 24 4,925 1899 Manifesto....... J. G. Bulteel........ 19 
- Huntsman....... Visc’t de Namur.... 13... 1900 Ambush Il....... Prince of Wales..... 16 
3. Emblem......... Lord Coventry...... 16 4,275 1901 Grudon.......... B. Bletsoe....... + 24 
64 Emblematic...... Lord Coventry...... 2B hid anne 1902 Shannon Lass.... A. Gorham......... 7 
_ Alcibiade........ Bid. Angell. crise 23 5,175 1903 Drumcree....... J. S, Morrison. ..... 23 
Salamander...... MrxStiddss 44 sk. 30ies oes. 1904 Moifaa.......... G. H. Gollan........ 26 
' Cortolvin........ Duke of Hamilton... 23 8,300 1905 Kirkland........ EF. Bibby. ..3 ce 27a 
The Lamb....... Lord Poulett........ 21 7,850 1906 Ascetic’s Silver .. Prince Hatzfeldt.... 23 
The Colonel...... Mr. Weyman....... 22 8,800 1907 Eremon......... S. Howard........ ace 
The Colonel...... M. Evans.......... 23 7,325 1908 Rubio*.......... Maj. F. Douglas- wi 
The Lamb....... Lord Poulett........ 25 8,325 Pennant......... 24 
_ Casse Tete...... E. Brayley......... 25 = 7,275 ~—-1909_ Lutteur HI....... J. Hennessy........ 32 
Disturbance .- Capt. Machell...... 28 9,800 1910 Jenkinstown..... S. Howard......... 25. 
Reugry, ape ra Machell....., 22 9450 1911 Glenside......,. «: FYBIDDY.t. seen 26 
Pathaneer,...... HeBird,.......0.5. 18 9,700 1912 Jerry M....... ... Mr. C.G. Assheton- 
Rev: 


ESE eta Pe Capt. Mathelicacas: 19 7,550 Smith,........4. 2 
soi teu oF. owned: 


gh ag Grand National Steeplechase—(cont.) 
Year Winner Owner Starters Value Year Winner — Owner 


1913 Covertcoat....... Sir C. G. Assheton- 1929 Gregalach........ Mrs. M. A. G’'m'll. . 

af Sinithir joc. oetie- 22 $15,850 1930 Shaun Goilin...... Ww. Midwood......- 
amie ake wate Po tylerccesizces 20. 17,575 1931 Grakle.....<..... C. R, Taylor... 
Bueeaen Lady Nelson....... 20. 17,575 1932 Forbra........... W. Parsonage...... 

16° Bermouth........ P. F. Heybourn.... 21 5,750 1933 Kellsboro Jackt... Mrs. F. A. Clark... 
7* Ballymacad....... Sir G. Bullough.... 19 6,025 1934 Golden Miller..... Miss D. Paget..... 
Been shisec Mrs. H. Peel....... 17 4925 1935 Reynoldstown..... Maj. Noel F’rlong. . 
hicgaatidbe Mrs. H. Peel....... 22 17,950 1936 Reynoldstown..... Maj. Noel F’riong. . 
imiera iets Major Gerrard..... 24 21,800 1937. Royal Mail........ H. Lloyd Thomas. . 
. T. McAlpine....... 35° 39,925 1938 Battleshipf....... Mrs. M. Scott...... 
esata Hugh Kershaw..... 32 35,000 1939 Workman......... Sir A. Maguire..... 
Bae Stephen Sanford... 28 36,100 1940 Bogskar.......... Lord Stalbridge.... 
Sects Lord Airlie........ 30 40,825 1946 Lovely Cottage.... Jock Morant....... 
. Major D. Goold.... 33 40,600 1947 Caughoo.......... J.J. McDowell... .. 
oper C. Schwartz....... 30 31,550 1948 Sheila’s Cottage... John Proctor...... 
ODI Sere e's '!<\<iage 2/2 Mrs. M. Partridge.. 37 41,075 1949 Russian Hero..... W. F. Williamson... 

928 Tipperary Tim.... H.S. Kenyon...... 42 55,900 1950 Freebooter........ Mrs. L. Brotherton. 49 


Substitute race. o American bred or owned. 


HOLLYWOOD GOLD CUP 


Hollywood Park; 3-year-olds and over; 134 miles. 
aus Run at Santa Anita Park in 1949. : 
: panes; age Jockey Wt. Winval. Year Winner, age Jockey 
seats G. Woolf........ 133 $37,150 1945 Challenge Me (4).. A. Skoronskl.... 
9 Kayak I] (4)...... G. Woolf........ 125. 35,075 1946 Triplicate (5)..... B. James... 2202 
1940 Challedon (4)..... G. Woolf........ 133 36,200 1947. Cover Up (4)...... R. Permane..,.. 
41 Big Pebble (5).... J. Westrope..... 119 = 62,475 1948 Shannon Ii (7).... J. Adams....... 
Happy Issue (4)... H. Woodhouse... 119 — 60,600 1949 Solidarity'(4)..... R. Neves...... 0 


HOPEFUL STAKES 
Saratoga; 2-year-olds; 614 furlongs. 
Loe’ Distance %{ mile prior to 1925; run at Belmont Park 1943 to 1945, Inclusive. 
_ Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year § Winner Jockey 


Dethi. Rae cceten eC CGANNON. 06655 112 $22,275 1928 Jack High........ G, Ellis... .\.22% 3 
INVA. choc asics E. Hildebrand... 127 = 29,790 1929 Boojum.......... R. Workman..... ‘ 
ce Redfern...... 130 =: 16,490 1930 Epithet........... W. Kelsay..... ae |} 


130 ~—-:17,640 1931 Tick-On. se PiWalls. sen 
115 ~—-:17,500 1932 Ladysman........ R. Jones...) a. 
115 ~—-:10,990 1933) Bazaar.i..s.c0ce. D. Meade....... ‘ 
122 ~—-:17,160 1934 Psychic Bid....... M. Garner....... 
130 =: 19,140 1935, Red Rain... ..se2% R. Workman..... 
113 4,100 1936. Maedici.....:. 2/1 E. peranasih - 
127 9,590 1937 Sky Larking...... A. Robertson. . 
130 9,150 A939 = El Chicos: en.-1teste NM: Wall chat 
. 130 ~=—-:18,850 1939 Bimelech......... F.A. Smith..... 
{ BA a oeey WRG Pie «ct 130 =: 30,600 1940 Whirlaway........ J. Longden...... 
Mc ealsicis staiew'e 2 inger... 115 30,150 1941 Devil Diver....... JSkellyc 8 os 
ORE, E saeco Pe ka0 24-600 1942 Devil’s Thumb.... C. McCreary..... 
Be eis A. Schuttinger... 115 33,850 1943 Bee Mac......... S. Young........ 
Heats aici ol A. Johnson...... 130 34,900 1944* Paypt...h05.0ecniea Mae WOOL! csrceee 
Rosh fara wey ihe\e C. Kummer..... 115 = 38,950 1945 Star Pilot......... A. Kirkland..... 
Senses C. Ponce........ 115 46,800 1946 Blue Border...... A. DeLara....... 
saeeG, Babine cs... ss 130 48,700 SAT” Relist «eos J. Adams....... 
\ Geforce Lo Fator......... 127 42,850 1948 Blue Peter........ E.Guerin....... 1 
... F, Coltiletti...... 115 48,850 1949 Middleground..... D. Gorman...... \ 
Meclecet ers J. Maiben....... 115 55,750 1950 Battlefield........ E. Guerin....... 12 


New York Wagering, Attendance Records 


Amount Track ) 

uel handle (GB zeces) -. 2 deus $5,016,745........ Belmont .......September 2 
andle (7 races) ......... 4,330,471........ Jamaica* ...... Novembe 
handle (1 race) .......... GST eee ak Belmont ....... Septembe 
RE TS NIE, 2 eke o's ahah + 251,682........Jamaica .......October 


ate ah aralele sesceeeeceees 64,670,.......Samaica .......May 


KENTUCKY DERBY 
Churchill Downs; 3-year-olds; 144 miles 
Distance 134 miles prior to 1896, ; : 
Jockey Wt. Win val. Year = Winner Jockey Wt. 


5 Aristides.........- 0. Lewis......., 100 $2,850 1913:Dongrallacn. ss, R. Goose....... i AI 
MVagranticrs ac R. Swim......., 97 2,950 1914 Old Rosebud....... J. McCabe...... 114 


Baden Baden...... W. Walker, ...., 100 =. 3,300 ISY57: Roprots in eee J. Notter......., 112 
BDayistafss. ys soe) JCarters 100 = 4,050 1916 George Smith...... Je Loftus. ee 117 
Lord Murphy....... C. Schauer...... 100 =. 3,550 1917 Omar Khayyam.... C. Borel........ 117 
La i a a G. Lewis......., 105 =. 3,800 1918 Exterminatcr....... W. Knapp....... 1141 
Hindoon o.oo J. McLaughlin... 105 4,410 1919~-SirBarton:. soe 3. Lottus:esne es 112% 
Apollo... S225 5<- BoHurd.ae 102 = 4,560 1920 Paul Jones......... TcRices se 126 
W. Donohue..... 105 3,760 1921 Beliave Yourself... C. Thompson.... 126 
1, Murphy....... 110 ~—- 3,990 1922°-Morvichis...25 05.05 A. Johnson... ... 126 | 
E. Henderson.... 110 4,630 W923" ZOViGs pee E. Sande........ 126 
P Duffy. oS 118 4,890 1924 Black Gold......... J, D, Mooney.... 126 
I. Lewis. ....... 118 = 4,200 1925 Flying Ebony....... E. Sandé:..s ae 126 
G. Covington.... 115 4,740 1926 Bubbling Over..... A. Johnson...... 126 
T. Kiley......... 118 4,970 1927 Whiskery.......... L. McAtee......, 126 — 
1. Murphy....... 118 5,460 1928 Reigh Count....... Co Langs: ieee 1265 
1, Murphy....... 122 4,680 1929 Clyde Van Dusen... L. McAtee....... 126 
se Acne A. Clayton....., 122 4,230 1930 Gallant Fox........ E. Sande....... » 126 
Lookout........... E. Kunze........ 122. 4,090 1931 Twenty Grand...... C. Kurtsinger.... 126 
Chantesssy.ccct5c. F. Goodale...... 122 = 4,020 1932 Burgoo King....... Ev James, 2 tis 12658 
OLE a ee J. Perkins....... 122 2,970 1933 Brokers Tip........ D. Meade. ...... 126 
Ben Brush......... W. Simms....... 117 4,850 1934 Cavalcade......... M. Garner....... 126 28,1 
Typhoon LEP e eeaine F. Garner....... 117 4,850 1935 W. Saunders.... 126 
Platditess 225552; W. Simms....... 117 4,850 1936 I. Hanford...... 126, 
Manuel............ FeTarahiitce. oo8 117 4,850 1937 C. Kurtsinger.... 126 : 
Lieut. Gibson. ..... J. Boland. ...... 117 4,850 1938 Lawrin....... eae EV Arcaross4 5 126 
His Eminence. ..... J. Winkfield..... 117s 4,850 1939 Johnstown......... J. Stoutsiiee. nee 126 | 
-Alan-a-Dale........ J. Winkfield. .... 117 —s 4,850 1940 Gallahadion........ C. Bierman...... 126 
Judge Himes....... H. Booker....... 117 4,850 1941 Whirlaway........, E. Arcaro....... 126 
Elwood occ 5 sch. ESPHOG ase 117 4,850 1942 Shut Out.......... W. D. Wright... 126 
AGH Ss ceaioiais noes J. Martin........ 122 4,850 1943 Count Fleet........ J. Longden...... 126 — 
PEHIUOM ss sts cisreyae R. Troxler....... 117 4,850 1944 Pensive........... C, McCreary..... 126 j 
Pink Star.......... A. Minder....... 117 4,850 1945 Hoop Jr............ E. Arcaro....... 126 64,85 
Stone Street....... A. Pickens...... 117s 4,850 1946 Assault..........., W. Mehrtens,... 126 96, 
Wintergreen....... V. Powers....... 117 4,850 1947 Jet Pilot........... E. Guerin....... 126 — 0 
Dota csccce lee: F. Herbert...... 117 — 4,850 1948 Citation........... E. Arcaro....... 126 
Mertidian.......... G. Archibald..... 117s 4,850 1949 Ponder............ S. Brooks....... 126 
Be WOT. o isccc bese C.H. Shilling... 117 4,850 1950 Middieground...... W. Boland...... 126 


MASSACHUSETTS HANDICAP bees 


Suffolk Downs; 3-year-olds and over; 134 miles. 
RAN Distance 144 miles prior to 1948. ee 
Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. Winval. Year Winner, age Jockey Wt 


Top Row (4)....... G. Woolf........ 116 $18,750 1943 Market Wise (5).... V. Nodarse..... Bey 

36 Time Supply (5).... R. Workman..... 121 23,500 1944 First Fiddle (5)..... J. Longden...... 
Seabiscuit (4)...... Jo Pollard... ~.: 130 51,780 1945 First Fiddle (6)..... J. Longden...... 

8 ~Menow (5) ia fauaet, NoWalll... ssc 107 40,550 1946 Pavot (4).......... A. Kirkland... 
Fighting Fox (4).... J. Stout......... 113. 49,250 1947. Stymie (6)......... C. McCreary..... 1 
Eight Thirty (4).... H. Richards... ., 126 46,550 1948 Beauchef (¢) Means R. Donoso..... as 
War Relic (3)...... T. Atkinson..... 102 48,350 1949 First Nighter (4).... J. Renick.. 


. Whirlaway (4)....,. G. Woolf.,.,..,. 130 43,850 1950 Cochise (4)........ E. Arcaro....... 


NARRAGANSETT SPECIAL 
Narragansett Park; 3-year-olds and over; 1 3/16 miles. 


1” Winner; age 


Jockey Wt. Winval. Year Winner, age Jockey 
Time Supply (3).... T. Luther....... 120 $28,000 1942 Whirlaway (4)..... + G, Woolf........ 1 
Top “7 eae ves W.D. Wright... 110 25,700 1943 Market Wise (5).... J. Lomedio 

- Rosemont (4)...... H. Richards..... 121 32,100 1944 Paperboy eicnes W. Mehrtens, . 


Calumet Dick (5)... H. Dabson...... 115 28,200 1945 Westminster (4).... W. Garner.. 
Stagehand we .» J. Westrope..... 119 26,300 1946 Lucky Draw Oe C. McCreary... 
9 Challedon (3)...... H. Richards...., 118 24,600 1948 Donor (4).......... A. Kirkland... 

Hash .»»- E. Arcaro......, 122 24.600 1949 Donor (5).......... W. Mehrtens..., 
wevees J, Atwinsop...., 100 22,4u0 1950 De tom Waiions E. Rodriguez 


PREAKNESS STAKES 
Pimlico; 3-year-olds; 1 3/16 miles 


: Distance 134 miles prior to 1889; 134 miles In 1889; 1 1/16 miles 1894 to 1900, Inclusive, and 1908; 1 mile and 70 ya 
from 1901 to 1907, Inclusive; 1 mile in 1909 and 1910; 14% miles from 1911 to 1924, inclusive. Run at Brooklyn Jocke: 
- Club’s Gravesend Course from 1894 to 1908, Inclusive. Run in two divisions In 1918. : an 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Winval. Year Winner Jockey Wt. 
1873. Survivor........... G. Barbee....... V0 oy cesar 1915 Rhine Maiden...... D. Hoffman..... 3 
1874 Culpepper......... M. Donohue..... LOMA rere 1916 Damrosch......... L. McAtee....... R 
- 1875 Tom Ochiltree...... L. Hughes....... 110" 4% ase 1917. Kalitan............ E. Haynes....... 116 


AiR ORES: Gi Barbed. 5 =... 41004 saas 1918 War Cloud......... J. Loftus........ 

Listas C. Holloway..... 110 1G cates 1918 Jack Hare Jr......- G. Peak.ac cas 

Duke of Magenta... C. Holloway..... TIO ees nieee 1919 Sir Barton......... J. Loftus........ 

» CBS CIs W. Hughes...... 110 $2,550 1920 Mano!’ War........ ©. Kummer..... 

BeereYoisia pieieje W. Hughes,..... 110 2,000 1921 Broomspun........ F. Coltiletti...... 

1881 Saunterer......... W. Costello...... 110 ~—-:1,950 1922)" Pillotys< 5. cicnee es L. MOmn iS. Serco 

882 Vanguard.......... W. Costello...... 110.=—:1,250 1923 Vighles eR ins 0s B. Marinelli..... 
Meaietate'y 9) sista G, Barbee,...... 110 1,635 1924 Nellie Morse....... J. Merimee...... 1 

. S.H. Fisher..... 110—:1,905 1925 Coventry.......... C. Kummer..... 

Be cite cio J. McLaughlin... 118 2,160 1926 Display............ J. Maiben....... 

RSOCAS C3 $.H. Fisher..... 118 2,050 1927. Bostonian......... A. wamatqemee 


eee sieiste W. Donohue..... 118 = 1,675 1928 ° 
NO CAGEETOe F. Littlefield..... 118 1,185 1929 
1889 Buddhist.......... H. Anderson..... 118 —-1,130 1930 
1894 Assignee.......... Eumaral sce e cas 122. 1,830 1931 
Seale o Sn pieie Fe latal.25.<..<. 115. «1,950 1932 
Lean H. Griffin........ 115 1,350 1933 Sareea 
See ays Thorpe......... 108 — 1,420 1934 bi pare eater 
CADRE DEES W. Simms....,.. 120 1,450 1935 jecis's s sistent 
Be arinatssip, R. Clawson...... 104 ~—«:1,580 1936 Bold Venture...... Woolf cezeecn 
Renee aise esein. H. Spencer...... 106 ~=—- 1,900 1937 War Admiral....... 
HeaSUICT 19 RRO 118 ~~ «1,605 1938 Dauber..........,. M. Peters....... 
se. L. Jackson...... 5 —.2,240 1939 Challedon......... - S0abO.... 2.26 
Shes W. Gannon...... 113. 1,875 1940 Bimelech.......... F. A. Smith..... 
rotates E. Hildebrand... 108 2,355 1941 Whirlaway......... E. Arcaro....... 
SPs Riese WeDAVIS. 5.6 smins A140 2,145 1942 Alsab............. B. James....... 
amelie W. Miller....... 108 = 2,355 1943 Count Fleet........ J. Longden..,.. ‘ 
1907 Don Enrique....... G. Mountain..... 107 2,260 1944 Pensive.......... . C. McCreary..... 
- Royal Tourist...... BE ORE OOe 2,455 1945 Polynesian......... W.D. Wright.... 
{ 3,225 1946 Assault............ W. Mehrtens.... 
3,300 1947. Faultless.......... D. Dodson...... 
2,700 1948 Citation........... E. Arcaro...... a1 
1,450 $949); Capot: .)... ceemaas T. Atkinson..... 12 
MN eeioesios ss. . Butwell....... 1,670 1950 Hill Prince........ . E. Arcaro....... di 
Risistuiine A. Schuttinger... 108 1,355 ; 


PIMLICO FUTURITY 


Pimlico; 2-year-olds; 1 1/16 miles. 
Run In two divisions In 1922. Distance 1 mile prior to 1929. poe.” 
Jockey Wt. Winval, Year Winner Jockey Wt. 
bee eeeeeees A. Johnson...... 122 $42,750 W937i Nodays.sts. cnse W. D. Wright.... 122 


3lossom Time...... A. Johnson...... 119 = 41,015 1938 Challedon......... G. Seabo....... te 86] 
Sally's Alley....... A.Johnson...... 116 = 41,015 1939 Bimelech.......... F. A. Smith..... 122 


teres aise G. W. Carroll.... 122 54,030 1940 Bold Irishman..... J. Gilbert... 2.2... 122 
MUS Sue eSs H. Thurber...... 122 49,220 1941 Contradiction...... K. McCombs... 122 
ik sistas sictata's + GC. Turner........ 117. - 53,350 1942 Count Fleet........ J. Longden...... 119 © 
Pesci ols Q. Bourassa,.... 119 59,660 1943 Platter............ ©. McCreary.,... 119 


bradowees L. Morris..:.... 114 53,310 1944 Poto’ Luck........ D. Dodson...... 122 35, 
Retsisaas (La WCAG, <2.5.. 122 50,750 1945. Stari Pllotiess ens A. Kirkland..... 122 | 
eee Wa MOISSY. 55 5: 117 ‘455,810 1946 Jet Pilot........... J. Gilbert....... 122 
uipoise.....,.... R. Workman..... 119 50,360 1947 Citation........... D. Dodson...... 119 
ight......... R. Workman.,... 119° 56,170 1943 (Capotin... > scence T. Atkinson. .... 
sh Seite J. Gilbert....... 116 62,430 1949 Oil Capitol......... E. J. Knapp...... 122 — 
Sree tapae, COUCH: scares ic 122 45,850 1950 Big Stretch........ T. Atkinson..... 122 45, 

HOV sen ad rcc came fe RICHALS.15,..4 119 ,, 25,300. : eit 


,* ee Tee nS RR RRC RS 


_ Temple Gwathmey to Tourist List won the 1950 running of the feature 
: ” of the annual two-day program > 
st List, owned by Lowry Watkins of United Hunts Racing Association at 

lle, Ky., became a double winner of Park last October. The 9-year-old “geldix 
> Temple Gwathmey Steeplechase when he first victory came in 1947, er, 


i f 


PIMLICO. ‘SPECIAL 
. SES Pimlico; 3-year-olds and over; 1 3/16 miles, 
Year — Winner,age = Jockey «= Ws Win val. Year 


Winner, age Jockey Wt. 1 
1937 War Admiral. (3).... C. Kurtsinger.... 128 $ 5,680 1944 Twilight Tear (3)... D. Dodson...... 117 
1938 . Seabiscuit (5)... ... G. Woolf... ..... 120 15,000 1945. Armed (4)......... D. Dodson...... 126 
_ 1939 Challedon (3)...... E. Arcaro.... i. 120 10,000 1946 Assault (3)........ ES Arcatos sseac. 120. 
1940 Challedon (4). ..... G. Woolf. ....... 126 10,000 1947 Fervent (3)........ A. Snider....... 120 
1941 Market Wise (3).... W. Eads........ 120 10,000 1948* Citation (3)........ E. Arcaro....... 120 
1942" Whirlaway (4)...... G. Woolf........ 126 10,000 1949 Capot (3).......... T. Atkinson... .. 120. 
- 1943 Shut Out (4)....... E. Arcaro....... 126 25,000 1950 One Hitter CARES T. Atkinson. .... 126 


* Walkover. 


SANTA ANITA DERBY 
Santa Anita Park; 3-year-olds; 114 miles 
Distance 1s miles prior to 1938; 114 miles in 1947. 


Year Winner Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. | y 
126 $19,650 1945 Bymeabond........ G. Woolf........ 119 
W. D. Wright.... 126 26,000 1946 Knockdown........ R. Permane..... 122 
M. Peters....... 121 45,425 1947-On Trust... 3... J, Longden...... 118 
1938 cule Patcme coe. J. Westrope..... WW8 42,350 1948 Salmagundi........ J. Longden...... 118 


©. 1989. Ciencia... 52.3... C. Bierman...... M5 41,850 1949 Ofd Rockport....... G. Glisson....... 118 _ 
1940 Sweepida.......... R. Neves........ 120 43,850 1950 Your Host 
1941 Porter's Cap....... Ee Haase. nate 120 44,975 


SANTA ANITA HANDICAP 
‘i Santa Anita Park; 3- -year-olds and over; 1 miles. 
cs - Year = Winner, age Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. 


1935; Azucar'). 2s... <2: G. Woolf. ..... 117 $108,400 1945 Thumbs Up (6)....... J. Longden.... 130 
1936 Top Row (5)......... W. D. Wright.. 116 104,600 1946 War Knight (6)....... J. Adams..... 115 
1937 Rosemont (5)........ H. Richards... 124 90,700 1947 Olhaverry (8)........ M. Peterson... 116 
1938. Stagehand (3)........ N. Wall... ... 100 = 91,450 1948 Talon (6)............ E. Arcaro..... 122. 
~ 1939 Kayak 11 (4)......... J. Adams..... 110 $1,100 1949 Yulcan’s Forge (4).... D. Gorman.... 119 

1940 Seabiscuit (7)........ J. Pollard...., 130 86,650 1950 Noor (5)............. J. Longden.... 110 
1941 Bay View (4)......... N. Wall....... 108 89,360 


SUBURBAN HANDICAP 
Belmont Park; 3-year-olds and over; 1, miles. 
; % Run at Sheeepshead Bay prior to 1913. ES 
‘Year Winner; age Jockey Wt. Winval. Year Winner, age Jockey Wt. 


1884 Gen. Monroe (6)...... W. Donohue... 124 $ 4,945 1919 Corn Tassel (5)...... L. Ensor...... 108 
1885 Pontiac (4).......... H, Olney...... 102 5,855 1920 Paul Jones (3)....... A. Schuttinger. 106 
— 1886 Troubadour (4)....... W. Fitzpatrick. 115 5,697 1921 Audacious (5)......., C. Kummer... 120 
3887-9 Eurus(4)5......0. 00: G. Davis...... 102 6,065 1922 Captain Alcock (5).... C. Ponce 
1888 Elkwood (C) Re eer W. Martin. .... 119 6,812 1923. Grey Lag (5)......... E. Sande...... 135%, 
1889 Raceland (4)......... E. Garrison.... 120 6,900 1924 Mad Hatter (8)....... E. Sande...... 125 
1890 Salvator (4).......... 1. Murphy..... 127 6,900 1925. Sting (4)............ B. Bruening... 122 
891 Loantaka (5)......... M. Bergen.... 110 9,900 1926 Crusader (3)......... J. Callahan... . 104 
1892 Montana Aree sc: E. Garrison.... 115  ——-17,750 1927 Crusader (4)......... C. Kummer... 127 
1893 Lowlander (5)........ P. McDermott. 105 17,750 1928 Dolan (4)............ J. Callahan.... 105 — 
seg Ramapo (4).......... F. Taral...... 120 12,070 1929 Bateau (4)........... E. Ambrose... 112 


_ Lazzarone (4)........ A. Hamilton... 115 4,730 1930 Petee Wrack (5)...... E. Sande...... 
. ime _ Henry of Navarre (5).. H. Griffin...... 129 5,850 1931 Mokatam (4)......... A. Robertson. . 
1897 Ben Brush (4)....... W. Simms..... 123 5,850 1932 White Clover I! (6)... R. Workman... 
JO C3 ae ae A. Clayton.... 119 6,300 1933 Equipoise (5)........ R. Workman... 
ASOD CS) aici in ciee ned N. Turner..... 114 6,800 1934 Ladysman (4)........ 3: Coucci. wees 
300 Kinley Mack (4).,.... P. McCue..... 125 6,800 1935 Head Play (5)........ C. Kurtsinger.. 
’ Alcedo (4)........... H. Spencer.... 112 7,800 1936 Firethorn (4)......... H. Richards... 
1902 Gold Heels (4)....... 0. Wonderly... 124 7,800 1937 Aneroid (4).......... C. Rosengarten 
1903 Africander (3)........ G. Fuller...... 110° 16,490 ~=—-:1938_ Snark (5)............ J. Longden.... 
f 1904 srmls (5). e.ccee A. Redfern.... 127 16,800 1939 Cravat 4) ata steaostespee J. Westrope. an i 
1905 Beldame (4)......... F. O'Neill..... 123 16,800 1940 Eight Thirty (4)...... H, Richards... 127 
1906 Go Between (5)...... W. Shaw...... 116 ~— 16,800 1941 Your Chance (4),..... D. Meade. .... 
Nealon (4)........... W. Dugan..... 113 16,800 1942 Market Wise (4)...... B. James..... 
1908 Ballot (4)............ J, Notter...... 127 19,750 1943. Don Bingo (4)........ J, Renick..... 
Sera Gy. E. Dugan...... 105 3,850 »:1944 Aletern (5).......... H. daa af 
ctl G.Archibald.. 115 4,800 1945 Devil Diver ©... seseee E, Arcaro.. 


Whisk Broom 11 (6)... J. Notter..... - 139. 3,000 += 1946 Armed (5)......... . D. Dodson... 


Stromboli Ne eae dee C. Turner..... 122 3,925 1947. Assault (4).......... E. Arcaro,.... 
Friar Ro ae . M. Garner..... ‘101 3,450.» 1948 Harmonic (4)........ W. plete 
rere TO UE LORS: 03 .0d22. 4,900 1949 Vulcan's Forge (4).... E. Arcaro... 


seveeee, F, Robinson.., 110 5,850 1950 Loser Weeper (5)...., N. Combest. . 


TRAVERS STAKES 
Saratoga; 3-year-olds; 144 miles. 


134 miles prlor to 1890; 134 miles in 1890, 1891, and 1892; 114 miles In 1893, 1894 and 1897; 1% miles. ine 
sabistance 134 miles 4903. Run as Travers Midsummer Derby from 1927 to 1932, inclusive, Run at Belmont Pari 
from 1943 to 1945, Inclusive. x 


: ear Winner Jockey Wt: Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt Win v 


Kentucky............ Gilpatrick..... 100 $2,950 1909 Hilarious......... Scoville......... 129 5,800 
Maiden. ce. 26 ccc ocle ots Sewell........ 3,400 1910 Dalmatian........ C..H. Shilling... 129 4,825 
BMONMs cos siecpiscsoie Mere ae. “3.500 1913 Rock View........ T. McTaggart.... 129 


RUtHICSS., f cticieys wares, < Gilpatrick 2,850 1914 Roamer: :........ J. Butwell....... 123 
The Banshee......... Smithic.d soc. 4 3,150 1915 Lady Rotha....... M. Garner....... 106 
Glenelg.............. C. Miller...... 110 3,000 1916:Spur case sea eee AS Loftusiacccnce 129 
Kingfisher........... C. Miller...... 110 4,950 1917 Omar Khayyam.... J. Butwell....... 129 

1 Harry Bassett........ W. Miller..... 110 5,600 1918 Sun Briar........ W. Knapp....... 120 
Joe Daniels.......... J. Rowe....,.. 110 5,500 1919 Hannibal......... LS Ensores sco 120 


Tom Bowling........ R. Swim...... 110 5,400 1920 Mano’ War....... A. Schuttinger... 129 
BNC disversie sisiers nlerts.s 0 Barbee....... 110 5,050 1921 Sporting Blood.... L. Lyke......... 116° 
D’Artagnan.......... Barbee >« 110 4,850 1922 Little Chief....... Le Paton. acces ss 123 
SUNEANG ates cicisieis cards Hayward . 107 3,700 1923 Wilderness....... B. Marinelll..... 120 


7 Baden Baden........ Sayers........ 110 4,550 1924 Sun Flag......... F. Keogh........ 115 
78 Duke of Magenta..... Hughes....... 118 4,250 1925 Dangerous........ C. Kummer..... 115 
9 Falsetto.........0... I. Murphy..... 118 4,950 1926 eMarsiss.. cartes. F. Coltiletti...... 123 


BO Gronad@.c..0..cs.e0s Hughes....... 118 3,750 1927 Brown Bud....... Le Fatorieccee ee ’. 120 
HINdQO\atsiscisacwa ss J. McLaughlin. 118 2,950 1928 Petee-Wrack...... S. O'Donnell. ... 117 
Carley B............ Quantrell..... 115 3,450 1929 Beacon Hill....... A. Robertson.... 117 
BEBAINGS; 1a /0ssvciale's s,s se J. McLaughlin. 118 3,400 1930 Jim Dandy........ F. J. Baker...... 120 

Rataplan............ Fitzpatrick... 118 $4,150 1931 Twenty Grand..... L. McAtee....... 126 


Ree ta incor Spelmanzs cis 118 4,025 1932 War Hero......... J. Gilbert....... 115 
eekenieece 5 . 18 3,825 1933 Inlander.......... R.Jones.,...... 126 
Ree ceiasiefetpisives BlAVIOCK scc.c.0 118 3,825 1934 Observant........ L. Humphries.... 112 
Seatsteiafeynns.e . . 118 4625 1935 Gold Foam........ S. Coucci....... 112 
Sacttteica na BANGS «.s- e.si00 118 3,700 1936 Granville......... J. Stout......... 127 
Senate sp pleisisere SBORONs = oie siace 118 4,925 1937 Burning Star...... W.D. Wright.... 117 
wee 2,900 1938 Thanksgiving..... E. Arcaro....... 117 
Rete cee etisice LCIAYLON « s <rc's.0-o, 122 2,750 1939 Eight Thirty....... H. Richards..... 117 
Stowaway........... McDermoit.... 107 2,450 1940 Fenelon.......... J, -Stouten. tee 122 
_ Henry of Navarre..... Vatalicce sce 125 2,350 1941 _ Whirlaway........ A. Robertson.... 130 
Perish ectewss ss GHiiResoiacas's 104 1,125 1942 Shut Out......... E. Arcaro......, 130 
bone apoooes Taral... 6s. 126 1425 1943 Eurasian......... S. Brooks....... 112 
HN OCGOpSOSBOBOE Shaw......... 126 6,750 1944 By Jimminy....... E. Arcaro....... 126 
Maticeties sais « Ric@srccsesecp Lie 6,750 1945 Adonls........... C. McCreary... 110 
Ada Nay............ F. O'Neill. .... 106 8,150 1946 Natchez.......... T. Atkinson. .... 124 
roomstick.......... T. Burns...... 129 5,850 1947 Young Peter...... TeMays. pire eee 124 
Kaparannoas Shaw......... H1 8,350 1948 Ace Admiral...... T. Atkinson..... 108 
saudAdnanehe W. Miller..... 111 5,800 1949 Arise........,... ©. Errico........ 108" 
waWierelsieh« Notter........ 129 5,800 1950 Lights Up......... G. Hettinger..... 110° 1 
EEE Aaale cose J. Lee... co2.0 16 5,800 : aa 


WASHINGTON PARK FUTURITY 
Washington Park; 2-year-olds; 3/4 mile. 


3 Jockey Wt. Win val. Year Winner Jockey Wt. 

ea A, Robertson... 117 $26,135 1945 Revoked.......... A. Bodiou...... . 8 
Sore C. Bierman...... 117 30,780 1946 Education........ J. Adams....... 118 - 

b... Beeps nhs R.L. Vedder.... 119 32,575 1947 Bewitch.......... D. Dodson...... 119 

eee. L. \Balaski....c3 122. 58,475 1948 Model Cadet...... A. Skoronski.... 118 

Be seone L. Whiting...... 13. 43,625 1949 Curtice........... 0. Scurlock..... 115 


SFE ET (0 ee 122. 47,850 1950 To Market........ A. Rivera........ L226 1 


WIDENER 


Hialeah Park; 3-year-olds and over; 114 miles 
un as Widener Challenge Cup Handicap prior to 1938. Run as Widener Handicap from 1938 to 1944, Inala eo 
Winner, age Jockey Wt. Winval. Year Winner, age ‘Jockey = Wt: Win 

. E, Litzenbderger.. 109 $10,150 1944 Four Freedoms (4), E. Arcaro....... 109% ~ 

. H. Le Blanc..... 103 = 52,000 1946 Armed (5)........ D. Dodson...... 128. 
. C, Kurtsinger.... 130 49,550 1947 Armed (6)........ D. Dodson,..... 129 
..... 1 Anderson..... 119 46,450 1948 EI Mono (4)....... P. Roberts...... 12. 
. R. Donoso....... 109 52,000 1949 Coaltowh (4)...... T. Atkinson..... 123 


EG, S@abo.s si ork - 109 51,800 1950 Royal Governor (6), ©. Rogers....... Ul 
DE. Arcafé...,0.0 242 . 53,950 a 


Run as Wood Stakes prior to 1927 


Year — Winner Jockey Wt. Win val, 
Backbone........ 1 Parke......., 110 $ 7,600 
Pompey.......... B. Breuning... .. 120 8,700 
SANOM 20s oes: GRENISsceracs 117 9,050 
Distraction........ D. McAuliffe..... 120 ~——-11,300 
Essapestcs M. Garner....... 110 11,000 
Gallant Fox....... E. Sande......., 120 10,150 

- Twenty Grand..... C. Kurtsinger.... 120 10,200 
Universe.... 2... L. McAtee......, 120 10,400 
Mr. Khayyam... ... RoWallscain os 122 3,760 
High Quest....... D. Bellizzi....... 120 3,990 

R. Workman..... 112 11,350 

E. Litzenberger.. 112 10,775 

J. Longden...... 120 19,105 

Fighting Fox. ..... JeStouti esis ye, 120 17,450 

? Johnstown........ J. Stout,........ 120. —-17,675 


Facts on Citation 
Bred and owned by Calumet Farm. 
_ Trained by H. A. (Jimmy) Jones, Bay horse 
_ by Bull Lea-Hydroplane II, 

: Record by Years 
(Citation did not race in 1949) 


Age Sts. Ist 2a 3d Unp. Earnings 
RB elaye gs 2 9 8 1 0 0 $155,680 
eens 3 20 19 1 0 0 709,470 
Breasts ste 5 9 2 7 0 0 73,480 
38 «29 9 0 0 $938,630 
Stake Victories 
eee 1947 
ie Yarn- 
Date Event Dist. Wt. Time ings 
uly 30 Elementary Stakes..... % 122 1:10% $17,300 
Sept. 30 Futurity Trial.......... MIG veld 6,500 
Oct. 4 Belmont Futurity....... 64% 122 1:154§ 78,430 
Nov. 8 Pimlico Futurity....... ie 119 1:4856 36,675 
a‘ 1948 
_ Feb. 11 Seminole Handicap..... % 12 1:23 8,525 
Feb. 18 Everglades Handicap... 1% 126 1:49 7,200 
Feb. 28 Flamingo Stakes....... 1% 126 1:48%§ 43,500 
; 17 Chesapeake Stakes... . Me 122 1:4545 19,750 
. 27 Derby Trial............ 1 118 1:373§ 8,525 
_ 1 Kentucky Derby....... 1% 126 2:0535 83,400 
lay 15 Preakness Stakes...... Mie 126 2:023§ 91,870 
lay 29 Jersey Stakes......... 1% 126 2:03 43,300 
e 12 Belmont Stakes........ 1% 126 2:28% 77,700 
ly 5 Stars and Stripes...... 1% 119 1:4934 38,000 
28 American Derby....... 1% 126 2:0136 66,450 
Sept. 29 Sysonby Mile.......... 1 119 1:36 20,200 
2 Jockey Club Gold Cup.. 2-117 3:2136 +72,700 
Oct. 16 Empire City Gold Cup.. 15% 119 2:4246 75,600 
_ 29 *Pimlico Speciat....... 136 120 1:59%6 10,000 
Dec. 11 Tanforan Handicap... 1% 123 2:0246 31,800 
* Walkovor. 
| ee 1950 
June 3.Golden Gate Mile....... 1 128 -1:333% 14,550 
Ray hi 


aGs D. Widener Jockey Club Head 


rge D. Widener, president of the West- 
er Racing Association (Belmont Park), 
elected chairman of The Jockey Club in 
7, 1950. He succeeded William Wood- 
head of the parent bodyof the Ameri- 
; Since 1950, 


- Distance 1 mile and 70 yards from 1925 
ve. Run In two divisions in 1944, 1945, and 


ee erenononaneoeenetnansiceeninenmseeey 


' Philadelphia—Garden State Park, 7 (f 


- WOOD MEMORIAL | 


_ Jamaica; 3-year-olds; 1 1/16 miles 


to 1939; Inclusive. Run as Wood Memo- 


Year 


Winner Jockey Wt. 
1940 Ditesaeeniicoee ee UoHaassc) 3 720 
1941 Market Wise... ... D. Meade. ...... 120 
1942 Requested........ W. D. Wright.... 120 
1943 Count Fleet....... J. Longden....., 126 
194A Stir Un: pee toe E. Arcaro....... 126 
1944 Lucky Draw J, Longden...... 126 
1945 A. Kirkland... .. 126 
1945 ta EZ Arcaros eae 126 
1946 .. W. Mehrtens.... 126 
1947 E. Arcaro....... 126 
1947 E.-Arcaro c 4228. 126 
1948 D. Dodson...... 126 
1949 Olympia.......... E. Arcaro....... 126 
1950 Hill Prince.,...... EX Atcatoves 2 106 


ENGLISH STAKE WINNERS, 1950 _ 


Ascot Gold Cup—wWilfred Harvey’s Supertello 
Cambridgeshire—Chris Jarvis’ Kelling 
Cesarewitch—King George’s Above Board 
Coronation Cup—Mme. Leon Volterra’s a 

Amour Drake ~ ES 
Epsom Derby—Marcel Boussac's Galcado: 
Epsom Oaks—Marcel Bo Aah 


King Edward VII—Gaekwar 
Babu’s Pet 


King George VI~—Mrs, Evan Williams’ C: 
It ‘4 


Lincolnshire—A. E. Saunders’ Dramatic 
1,000 Guineas—M. J. Ternynck’s Camaree 
Queen Elizabeth—Francois Dupre’s Tantien 
St. Leger—Marcel Boussac’s Scratch 
2,000 Guineas—The Aga Ehan’s Palestine 


(From nearest large cities) ; 


New York—Aqueduct, 12 miles: Jamaica, 
mont Park, 20; Monmouth Park, 35. 
Baltimore—Pimlico, 5 (from Washington, 4 
Laurel Park, 20 (from Washington, 20); Bor 
21 (from Washington, 19); Havre de Grace, 

(from Washington, 78). oa 


don, 4); Delaware Park, 29 (from Will 
9); Atlantic City, 46 (from Atlantic Cit 
Chicago—Hawthorne, 8; Arlington Park, 
Washington Park, 23; Lincoln Fields, | 
Los Angeles—Santa Anita Park, 10; ‘Rollyw 
Park, 11; Del Mar, 104. a: So 
Miami (Fla.)—Hialeah Park, 19; Tropic 
13; Gulfstream Park, (4. ec 
Boston—Suffolk Downs, 3; Rockingham 
Narragansett Park, 37 (from Providenc 
8an Francisco—Tanforan, (4; Bay Meado 
Golden Gate Fields, 11. fs, 
Albany @N. Y.)—Saratoga, 33. 


Bright Eyes Quarter-Horse Cham] 
A 4-year-old mare, Bright Eyes, 
the 1950 world’s quarter-horse racin 


pionship at Tucson, Ariz, 


"LEADING ALL- TIME MONEY-WINNING THOROUGHBREDS ‘ 
- (Through Oct. 28, 1950) 


Owner Amount Starts ist 2d 3d 


_ Horse 

Citation Calumet Farm) }...craseaban ck $938,630), 201 Sse 29ers Daeirae: 
Mrs. Ethel D. Jacobs ........ 918,485..... pe Bln GOL gies 33.....28 
Calumet Farm :2%.0s¢c.22s-.- 817,475..... Blin BT eisie's 20.....10 


Zee cere rece ee Obs Dae ones DFeeeesrhbannreee Oreses 
wee ee reece eee e DOL,IOL, 66 ee De eee eDGe eee re LDevece 
were wee e eee DOI OIVe cone Eben ee eh be we ee lLOeeees 


weer cece cere ee DOD GIDe sees Dhe veered tenene Osean 


os CO ee Mrs. Marie Moore ............ 445,535..... {PARR PA entry PA eran 13 
SBOCCREB Charles SHOward wie ccieee sso tO TsLO0eac ae OOmers meOoneals adds eee cee 
SEG e ease av COSViEWDitney eae kav cae «ve FOG DSS ogee 5 40cistes chauirumieul serie Ome 
_ * Horses which have headed list. | 
LEADING MONEY-WINNING GCWNERS LEADING TRAINERS SINCE 1930 
(Since 1930) (Winners saddled) ES 2 | 
Name Amount Year Name Winners Eernings 2 
OV. whitney. ...225.. S038 $ 385,972 1930 C. B. Irwin ......... 92 $ 70,411 s 
Bae WVILNEY: «ice cdo oss 422,923 1931. J. D. Mikel :.........% q2 49,770 
GeV SWHItNEY (2.622. as 403,681 1932 G. Alexandra........ 76 55,890 
933 C. V. Lido a>): ere) ea eR 241,292 1933 H. Jacobs ........... 116 
984 Brookmeade Stable ....... 251,188. 1934 H. Jacobs ........... 127 113,055 
A. Gi Vanderbilt ......... 303,605 1935 H. Jacobs ..........% 114 95,155 — 
' Milky Way Farm Stable .. 206,450 1936 H. Jacobs ........... 177 
Mrs. Charles S. Howard ... 214,559 1987 » H. Jacobs <<... J5er..: 134 
38 H. Maxwell Howard ...... 226,495 1938 H. Jacobs ........... 109 
MISC LOI EUG fata a asters 6. cco 's 284,250 19389 H. Jacobs ........... 106 
_ Charles S, Howard ....... 334,120 1940 D. Womeldorff ...... 108 
©” Calumet Farm: ........... 475,091 194) ET JACODS) © «suc: see 123 
m Greentree Stable .......... 414,432 1942 H. Jacobs ........... 133 
Sencolumet Farm .........6: 267,915 1943 H. Jacobs ........... 128 
meC©atumetubarm.....:.... ++ 601,660 1944 H,. Jacobs ........... 117 
> Maine Chance Farm ...... 589,170... 1945°;8; Wuiplee 3.4.27 osc ote. 127 
Pemecalumet Farm so... .... 564,095 1946 W. Molter .......... 122 
Calumet. Farm ~..-......- 1,402,436 1947 W. Molter .......... 155 
mecaltimet, Farm i.e... 26 +i. 1,269,710 1948 W. Molter .......... 184:. 
~ Calumet Farm ........... 1,128,942 1949 + Molter’ )csii5 4 129. 
Calumet Farm ........... 598,955 W. H. Bishop ...... 129. 


1950 R. H. McDaniel ..... 136) 


TOP MONEY-WINNING HORSES 


placed Pet. Year Horse and age et Ist Amount 
416 21 1980 Gallant Fox (3) .. 9 $308 ai) 
673 .15 1931 Top Flight (2) ... 4 qT 
634 .20 1932 Gusto (3) ........ 16 4 
522 .25 1933 Singing Wood (2). 9 3 
498 21 1934 Cavalcade (3) .... 7 6 
578 .19 1935 Omaha(3) ....... 9 6 
505 .22 1936 Granville (3) ....11 7 
642 .21 1937 Seabiscuit (4) .... 15 11 
575 .21 1938 Stagehand (3) ...15 8 
628 .20 19389 Challedon (3) .... 15 9 
709 .21 1940 Bimelech (3) ..... 7 4 
611 .18 1941 Whirlaway (3) ... 20 13 
540 .22 1942 Shut Out (3) ....12 8 
is 511 .21 1943. Count Fleet (3) .. 6 6 
Datcinacin BP x 808 .19 1944 Payot (2) ........ 8 8 
D. Jessop . 445 .27 1945 Busher (3) ...... 13 10 
ay: ", Atkinson » 1,877 233 758 .17 1946 Assault (3)>...... 15 5. Bas 
J. Longden ..1,327 8316 566 .24 1947 Armed (6) ..... ee ae 
mel Longden ....1,197 319 494 .27 1948 Citation (8) es vies ox OU Sie 
G, Glisson ..... 1,347 270 679 .20 1949 Ponder (8) ..... ety re ieg |) ay 
al, 


) | W. Shoemaker 1,305 297 608 .23 1950 Hill Prince (Si) 12 


1950 Information for the four Items Nsted above 1s through Oct. 28. ed 


__- Horse, age, weight, track and location = : : Date 
.. Big Racket, 4, 111, Hipodromo de las Americas, Mexico City, Mexico 
. Tie Score, 5, 115, Hipodromo de las Americas, Mexico City, Mexico......... February 5, 1946 
Atoka, 6, 105, Butte, Mont 


Pow Blatt Det, Juarez Mexico sos Sooo wees sss cee February 5, 1916 
marae Tie Score 4, 111, Hipodromo de las Americas, Mexico City, Mexico......... April 1, 1945 
Sehiawts Saggy, 2, 117, Havre de Grace, MeO eae sGaisciee «era April 23, 1947 


SSA _ Mats Boy, 2, 118, Washington Park, Homewood, Ill..............000000-.., May 20, 1950 
Ee Ree Nance’s Ace, 3, 112, Tropical Park, Coral Gablespila:. 2, Sse December 27, 1944 


\ ee *Gelding by Broken Tendril, 3, 123, Brighton, England sink xcs August 6, 1929 

Bolero, 4, 122, Golden Gate Fields; Albany,:Calif.. oo. s.cc0.ctek eet. May 27, 1950 
Snark, 4, 109, Hialeah Park, Hialeah, Fla..........................000, February 9 1937 
Ky. Colonel, 3, 116, Washington Park, Homewood, Ill..............0000008. August 10, 1949 


Imi.70yd... South Dakota, 3, 122, River Downs, Cincinnati, Ohio...................... August 4, 1945 
; Count Speed, 4, 122, Golden Gate Fields, Albany; Calif.:...03..0..0.c0055 October 4, 1947 
Noor, 5, 123, Golden Gate Fields, Albany; Call. aac er ar SO aie June 17, 1950 
Challedon, 3, 120, Keeneland, Lexington, Ls PW ert AAs writin Se eee ae October 10, 1939 


June 21, 1939 
June _ 24, 1950 


1251920). 8 
October 18, 1929 .... c 
July 235-1949: 
September 7, 1940 ...., 
a eee Buen Ojo, aged, 133, Montevideo, Uruguay, S. A.......................... January 85 1922- =. 
Be EG... Repti Pharawell, 5, 119, Gulfstream Park, Hallandale, Fla....................... April 8, 1947 


- 2.......,-.+ Polazel, 3, 142, Salisbury, England. ..........2...-0..00000 00 cee July 8, 1924 


70 yd... Filisteo, 7, 116, Pimlico, Baltimore, Md. ..............0.00-0.........., October 30, 1941 


saeweee Roa Castle: 3, 116, Jamaica, <N. Yor so.e2on cco vies cdeceee ss oueceuecn.. November 15, 1950 ... 
2%... 


eee ee es September 29, 1923 ... 
seed ecto eian eemree September 27, 1941 . 


Aieialeia;s\slavereleie sisiewe ersmieieaism ene bet oes May 27, 1927 


Daiwa teyelatnia:stalafetieyave cc coisista soreteunica eA S eee March 8, 1925 
Galas Ate ss RSL ceea hbo Tae March 9, 1941 
safeissstpinienintte manne August 21, 1940 


4........... Sotemia, 5, 119, Churchill Downs, Louisville, Ky isa oa aane eee October FAVES 
* 3/4 mile course at Brighton is started from a hill and is down grade to within one-third of a mile of the 


+ Track heavy. } Track sloppy. 


#165 feet short of 7/8 mile, 
4 a3 2 , TT 


French Stake Winners, 1950 


de YAre de Triomphe—Francois Dupre’s Prix de Diane (French Oaks 
 ‘Tantieme. Aglae Grace ¥ 
Grand Prix de Paris—Baron Guy de Roths- Grand Prix de Deauville—Bar 
id’s Vieux Manoir ; Rothschild’s Alizier 

du Jockey Club (French Derby) —Mar- Grand Steeplechase de Paris—M 
Boussac’s Scratch ; rousseau’s Meli Melo are 


Parent February 5, 1945 ..... : 
COAST ACIS ooo. Gen NR eariara est nae EpS hoe hee eer September 7, 1906 .. 


Oot a eae Fighting Fox, 4, 126, Empire City, Yonkers, N.Y........................, July 8, 1939... : 
Citation, 5, 128, Golden Gate Fields, Albany, Calif............... June 3, 1950 ... 


Lucky Draw, 5, 123, Narragansett Park,:Pawtucket, Ral. iasschs ce. September 14, 1946 ..., 


id... Winning Mark, 4, 107, Thistle Down Park, Cleveland, Ohio................ July “20, 1940 .... 


sinejowacisiaieo rear erates February 8, 1925 . 
ria s a) einih. a ple/olsinlolsleisintctaatsrate inital tin sms Gea November 12, 1948 . 

Biocw(a/ ose Mintalesajolarstorsvelclalstotary aiate thesis oats February 22,1925 . 
sphetematalssiniteaios oeaeetae August 14, 1940 .. 


Straight Course = 
Horse; age; weight; track and location Date Ba 
papon Wate 4,122, Buttes MOnt seeices oc cedies ca caseccctwort eee August 20, 1890 .. 
,... King Rhymer, 2, 118, Santa Anita Park, Arcadia, Calif..................006 February 27, 1947 
«+--+ Gloaming, 6, 127, Trentham, Wellington, New Zealand.................... January 12, 1921 
«s+... Black Douglas, 2, 115, Belmont Park, EN AGHE LNG satsetirccctioivicieiaa jeans curt May 27, 1951 
.+-+». Devineress, 3, 103, Epsom Downs, Epsom, England ...... arabelanad OcaiaasRatoate June 21938: 
at 6.2 Plater, 2, 107, Morris Park, New York, N.Y...........c0ceeceescecececece October 21, 1902 .. 
s... Artful, 2, 130, Morris Park, New York, N. Y.......0..csccseeceeccccccc ee. October 15, 1904 . 
-. Porter's Mite, 2, 119, Belmont Park, Elmont, N. Y.............ccc-uceeeee September 17, 1938 ° 
.. High Strung, 2, 122, Belmont Park, Elmont, N.Y..........cccccceceeecevs September 15, 192 
.. First Edition, 4, 126, Hurst Park, Hampton Court England................. May 
Pemopsus;.3, 105, Brighton, Englantiisys..< ccs. «sce fer cacee scope eyes June 
Ys. .... Banquet, 3, 108, Monmouth Park, New Jersey.............c0ceeccececees July 
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‘Man o’ War’s Record 
(Bred by August Belmont. Owned by Glen Riddle Farm.) 


Wt. ‘Fin. 

Belmont Park : 
Belmont Park Keene Memorial Stakes 

Youthful Stakes 
Aqueduct Hudson Stakes 
Aqueduct 
Saratoga 
Saratoga 
Saratoga 
Saratoga Hopeful Stakes 
Belmont Park Belmont Futurity 


lhe 


Race 


; Preakness Stakes 
Belmont Park........ ,. Withers Stakes 
Belmont Stakes 
Stuyvesant Handicap 
Aqueduct Dwyer Stakes 
Saratoga Miller Stakes 
~ Saratoga Travers Stakes 
Belmont Park Lawrence Realization Stakes.... 
Belmont Park Jockey Club Stakes 
Havre de Grace........ Potomac Handicap 
Kenilworth Park Kenilworth Park Gold Cup 


Me | 
=} 


ee at ak eet at ek et et tt ee et 


RECAPITULATION 
Sts. 
10 
11 


21 


OFFICERS ‘ 
) uD P. Ross, President; CarLeTON F. BuRKE, Vice-president; Spmncer J. ries ee 
‘Executive Secretary; JAMES BUTLER, Secretary; EUGENE Mort, Treasurer 
ye DIRECTORS 


J. J. Isaacson J. F. Mackenzie H. AL Parr, mw 
A. L. Haskell John A, Mortis ‘ 


Joseph Gottstein Eugene Mori A. G. Vanderbi' 
B. F. Lindheimer aS iy 


MEMBERS 


Empire City Longacres 

Fair Grounds (New Orleans) Michigan Racing Assn. 

Garden State Park Monmouth Park ; 
Havre de Grace Narragansett Park Suffolk Down: a 
Hialeah Park Oaklawn Park Tanfora' i 
Hollywood Pimlico 

Jamaica Playfair 

Keeneland Randall Park 


Laurel : Rockingham Park 
Lincoln Fields 


Address—400 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
RE RA A EE 


4, 1950, Gordon Richards, who has victory. It took the noted. English 
nore winners than any jockey in the 18,478 mounts in 26 years $0, aC 
of the turf, registered his 4,000th coveted mark. 


~ AQ—Aqueduct (N. Y.) 
AP—Arlington Park (III. 
-AC—Atlantic City (N. J.) 
B—Bay Meadows (Calif.) 
-BE—Belmont Park (N. Y.) 
BO—Bowie (Md.) 
CD—Churchill Downs (Ky.) 
D—Detroit (Mich.) 

~ DP—Delaware Park (Del.) 


* At Jamaica. At Washington Park. 


Stake, track, winner, jockey, weight 


CARTER (AQ)—Guilictine, T. Atkinson, 109.. 
CHICAGO (HA)—Laico, J. D. Jessop, 111...... 
CHURCHILL DOWNS—Fieeting Star, S. 

BRD R EN AAT oS fsa Sontag Cee eee eats 
CLANG (WP)—Wistful, S. Brooks, 113......... 
CLARK (CD)—Mount Marcy, S. Brooks, 121... 
COLO 

PRIOMMOS TSA Wind rose or ae Pics ists yiaake EER oes Fa 
EDWARD BURKE (HG)—Loser Weeper, J 

PRO DSKESOR MNOS Gy 557 eee Pe ah ee ke 
nde tate MILE (AP)—Oil Capitol, K. 

h 


Church, 
EXCELSIOR 


on= 
Shia rae: ela atata lair iaieise Page sieauir toh ee 
CUP—Dr. Ole’ Nelson, 


an ay MRA Tey ie tee, Secin we AEN ot 
LADIES (BB). Noxt Move, E. Guerin, 120..... 
_ LONGACRES MILE—Two and Twenty, E. 


EC—Empire City (N. Y.)* 
FG—Fair Grounds (La.) 
GS—Garden State (N. 
GG—Golden Gate (Calif.) 
GP—Gulfstream Park (Fla.) 
HG—Havre de Grace (Md.) 
HP—Hialeah Park (Fla.) 

* HA—Hawthorne Park (ill.) 


4) 


3-Year-Olds and Over 


Win val. 
F. Fernandez, 
H. Woodhouse, 
- $12,212 


32,500 


18,475 
15,975 


12,300 
13,825 
9,700 


12,000 


9,650 
18,450 


16,175 
8,300 


19,700 
17,200 


32,950 
14,500 


8,900 
20,350 


19,750 


17,225 
12,0365 


36,000 
00 


, 
8,550 
24,300 


20,800 
15,275 


Rich Race to Ponder 


- Calumet Farm’s Ponder and Two Lea fin- 
ished one, two in the 1950 running of the 
2,300 Santa Anita Maturity, a race ex- 


was worth $75,200 and Two Lea ear 
000, 


HO—Hollywood Park (Cal.) 
J—Jamaica (N. Y.) 
K—Keeneland (Ky.) 
L—Laurel Park (Md.) 
LF—Lincoln Fields (All.)t 
MP—Monmouth Park (N. J.) 
N—Narragansett Park (R. J.) 
OP—Oaklawn Park (Ark.) 


P—Pimlico (Md.) 2S 
RP—Rockingham Park (N. H 
S—Saratoga(N.Y.) 

SA—Santa Anita Park (Cal.) 
SD—Suffolk Downs (Mass. 
T—Tanforan (Calif.) pe 
TP—Tropical Park (Fla.) : 
WP—Washington Park (lil.) 


Stake, track, winner, jockey, weight Win 


Woodhouse; 126... isn ine's oa nen ee 
ese arcs (EC)—One Hitter, T. Atkin- — 
BOTA, VOC oo soso seis pis’ cist aie ciate Sine en 
posteen (BE)—Olympla, E. Arcaro, 130 


SAN CARLOS (SA)—Manyunk, E. Guerin, 112 4 
SAN JUAN CAPISTRANO (SA)—Noor, J. Long- 


VINELAND (GS)—Almahmoud, J. Stout, 108. 
VOSBURGH (all ages) (BE)—Tea-Maker, J. 
Robertsoni.118 Gi2.i3. i dihtsasiaein ees mk 
WASHINGTON (L)—Abstract, E. Campbell, 107 
ee PARK—Inseparable, K. Church 


‘a 
WHITNEY (S)—Piet, N. Combest, 116....... 16, 
WAL PURG EOD (DP)—Royal Blood, G, Lassw er 


WILSON (S)—Capot, T. Atkinson, 120......- 


clusively for 4-year-olds. Ponder’s 


- ; 
844 Information Please Almanac 
Se td ESSaSnSSSSnAEenes 
3-Year-Olds 
Stake, track, winner, jockey, weight Win val. Stake, track, winner. jockey, weight Win val. 
ACORN (BE)—Siama, T. Atkinson, 121........ $12,600 HOLLYWOOD OAKS (HO)—Mrs. Fuddy, W. 
ALABAMA (S)—Busanda, R. Permane, 108,. 15,850 Shoemaker, 1096 0.53.05 6 ccc. bd piste cues . $11,760 
BEANS DERBY (OP)—Big Ike, H. Keene, JEROME (BE)—Hill Prince, E. Arcaro, tee 
RP LR aioe tae rete tecaia alah cave ac Sios slave p asetinn lola re ons 7,150 JERSEY (GS)—Ferd, C. McCreary, 118... 50 
ASHLAND (K)—Wondring, H. Manifold, 112.. 40,250 KENT (DP)—Your Host, J. Gilbert, 126. . : 
BAHAMAS (HP)—Theory, D. Boeene: 124: : 7,245 EN OAKS (CD)—Ari's Mona, W. Bo- 
BLUE GRASS (K)—Mr. Trouble, D. Dodson, 121 20,300 6 fl RAR rE OHA Src ouri anemia: 21,050 
ene (HG)—Sunglow, J. Robertson, Hee LAMPLIGHTER (MP)—Lights Up, G. Hettin- side 
BRED Sezias cpla plas is iofele sd sidiaib ole cccigee cera elateiage . CO Lh ern er alin Bae dt ao cle soe ’ 

CHESAPEAKE TRIAL (HG)—Quiz Show, J. LAWRENCE REALIZATION (BE)—Bed o’ 

CCU rg cae be os Ss nee i ee Aa IT 6,22! » CombBest, 10725... eens veteeeas 15,600 
CHOICE (MP)—Greek Ship, J. Culmone, 122.. 19,700 LOvIStANA DERBY (FG)—Greek Ship, C. 
CINEMA (HO)—Great Circle, R. Neves, 121.. 15,150 EBreico, 12356 cisie se ccecce scien atheros shy etenrateetetare 12,900 
coe (AP)—Here’s Hoping, D. Madden, Hees LEONARD RICHARDS (DP)—Post Card, J. Gil- Sie 

Ok ise cl SPE OOOO IRE Te : abe enh iamvorke a Na lk wget Oa ele aidan aan oe ; 

COACHING CLUB AMERICAN OAKS (B MONMOUTH OAKS (MP)—Siama, E. Arcaro, 

Next Move, E. Guerin, 121..............-6.5, plot ieee V4 ee ey Were tes meat n Aone owne cc. 8,900 
DELAWARE OAKS—Next Move, E. Guerin, 119 24,375 PEABODY MEMORIAL (LF)—Lot O Luck, K. 
DEL MAR DERBY—Great Circle, R. Neves, 123 9,400 Chur alee ofe i ceili aiase a: inks |< Perds beg al aoe aaa 18,500 
DERBY TRIAL (CD)—Black George, E. Nelson, PETER PAN (BE)—Lights Up, G. Hettinger, 117 12,550 

oe RS sr nee Tae y 850 eRices: DOREEN (AP)—Siama, G. sg 
DICK WELLES (AP)—Your Host, J. Gilbert, ed 15,775 MABE hick ieis soci a Geta bees de a are ers pales eae 12,360 
“STB G (AQ)—Sunglow, D. Dodson, 113. 2100 PRIORESS cps —Next Move, E. Guerin, 115.. 2,625 
DWYER (AQ)—Greek Song, O. Scurlock, 116 27,400 PROVIDEN (N)—Passemson, P. Roberts, 407 12,400 
EMPIRE CITY—Ali at Once, N. Wall, 103...... 22,750 SAN FELIPE (SA)—Yeour Host, J. Longden, 126 45,000 


EXPERIMENTAL NO. 1 (J)—Hill Prince, E. 


pa side ‘SUSANA (SA)—Special Touch, E. Ar- 


5 ca SH ME a 4 Sire SO EMER BE 

EE =, 17 SARAWAG (S-at-u)—Sungiow, E. Arcaro, 418.. 10.825 

“ictal fh " 48,750 SHERIDAN (WP)—Your Host, J. Gilbert, 126.. 16,150 

I Sia iN Tle De lk =k eae aa rs eater: Gor rr T. badass eg WZ nes 15,375 

FLAMINGO (HP)—Oil Capitol, K. Church, 126 44,800 SwittT (BE)—Ferd, Ee Arcaro, 126............ 350 

GAZELLE (AQ)—Next Move, E. Guerin, 121... 15,250 WESTENNER (HO)—Valquest, J. Risdione 1s 17,200 

GOLDEN GATE DERBY-—Sir Butch, G. Glisson, WITHERS (BE)—Hill Prince, E. Arcaro, 126... 20,700 

NG sissies giv sisinibie ce MtetainiSieleisiotu'y's.«\aixtn.s oisiniaip eees 15,250 YANKEE (SD)—Crown Me, H. Trent, 107...... 11,075 

2-Year-Olds 

ALBANY (S-at-J)—Patch, O. Scurlock, 112.... 9,025 JUVENILE (BE)—Liberty Rab, P. Milligan, 122 11,800 
ARLINGTON LASSIE (AP)—Shawnee Squaw, KY, JOCKEY CLUB (CD)—Pur Sang, T. Barrow, 

DEER RUIVOTR AIO Cec dis tied sce Sree ge rete bas 43,865 116.2 Bo ee adinteh ss tae whee tee 21,996 
ASTARITA (AQ)—Jacodema, R. Permane, 113 8,950 LAFAYETTE (K)—Mals Boy, J. D. Jessop, 117 15,150 
ASTORIA (AQ)—Sungari, O. Scurlock, 123.. 9,125 MATRON (BE)—Atalanta, H. Woodhouse, 119 38,690 
BABYLON (AQ)—Mohammedan, E. Arcaro 114 10,000 MAYFLOWER (SD)—Imarelic, O. Scurlock, 116 6,450 


BASHFORD MANOR (CD)—Kings Hope, R. L. 


PONE POS ak slice oa cee cloe's eG vvicview ees cosetes's 10,625 
BREEDERS FUTURITY (K)—Big Stretch, T. 
MOINS ONG 197 ok Sle. ci eevee cee ereracerae 27,674 


each Ne (BE)—Uncle Miltio, H. Wood- 


Mn! 
COLLEEN ery canes O. Scurlock, 119.. 


10,4 
COWDIN (AG)—Away Away, O. Scurlock, 410 16, ‘875 
DEBUTANTE (ed) uliet’s. Nurse, K . Church, Aehe 
DEL MAR FUTURITY—Patch, J. Longden, 118 23,700 


Been in EC)—Aunt Jinny, N. Wall, 116 30,700 
DOV ount Turf, W. Mehrtens, 119... 12,475 
PAST Rie (EC)—Nullify, D. Dodson, 122.. 36,350 
ANG ps (BE)—Remove, W. Boland, 110..... 10,295 

FLASH (S)—Northern Star, E. Guerin, 116.. 7,875 
GAZELLE (AQ)—Next Move, E. Guerin, 121. 15,250 
GARDEN STATE—Iswas, J. Culmone, 119..... 13,650 
SFC: BEE sages ge (WP)—Sir Bee Bum, 

IMENTS IND doh n bih nis 2a) enieat es'V wiles .. 12,625 
GRAND UNION HOTEL (S)—-Battie Morn, E. 

PROCS E OTT Wictelaeieis clfiice pines voices csleaelep « 14,650 
GREAT AMERICAN (AQ)—Silver Wings, G. 

SRR MM SR LT cicadas Viale Gass aioe Gd oe 6 ban alea'ado 12,700 
HAGGIN (HO)—Hindu Star, B. James, 122.. 16,900 
See Ne JUVENILE— isi) oe at Rivera, oom 

PEPE ais cikiosa Sik as vies wisn ls 6 x 
oe PARK (AP)—Kings Ho 

Be ata heaeheiid' agile s old o pinizd'e os idaje,e ieis e's 12,375 
fouer (LF)—Kings Hope, R. L. Baird, 125.. 8,626 


Melbourne Cup to Comic dure 


Comic Court, a 5-year-old horse owned by 
R. A. J. and D. A. J. Lees, won the 90th run- 
ning of the Melbourne Cup at Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, before a crowd of 70,000 last Novem- 
ber. The son of Powers Court, carrying top 
weight of 131 pounds, captured the major 
share of the $28,000 purse by covering the 
two miles in the record time of 3 minutes 
1912 seconds. 


MODERN PENTATHLON 


World Champions, 1950 


Individual—Lars Hall, Sweden ...... 
Team—Sweden 


19 pts. 
90. pts. 


ee 


AOA STALLION (colts) (BE)—Volt, E. 
PORTO, 12253 5\. 5 <.aiit aituets ole case Oa Males ee 
NATIONAL STALLION (fillies) (GE) --Suneans 
G. Hettinger, 119.................. 
NEW JERSEY FUTURITY 
Valor, J. Gilbert, 122................ 
POLLYANNA (WP)—Flyamanita, G. Porch, 113 
Rene STATE (WP)—Longleat, K. Church, 


RANGOGAS (GS)—Brazen Brat, M. Basile, 117 
REMSEN Gy nepstoe, K. Church, 112...... 8,67: 
ROSEDALE (J) Bank Account, C. Errico, 119 

SA RD ny eat!) roel E 


scHUViERVILiE (S)—Atalanta, H spines 
hOuse, 112. 20 o 5k: oks sap ee eee 
SELIMA (Aung Jinny, N. Wall, 122 . 
SPINAWAY (S)—Atalanta, H. Woodhouse 
TREMONT (AQ)—Battlefield, E. Arcaro, 126... 
bi ER HOTEL (S)—Northern Star, E. Guerin, 
wo: PENN (GS)—Lord Putnam, N. Wall, 117 
eet S PLAYGROUND (AC)—Lord Putnam, 
Bo Strange, 122. «.ssiscpciatis <s0' sisle de eee eee 
YOUTHFUL ‘(ist div.) (J)—-Iswas, C. Errico, 117 9,160 
Dh ah UL (2d div.) (J)—Battlefield, E. Ararat 


Other Tennis Champions, 1950 
NATIONAL HARD-COURT 
Singles—Art Larsen, San Leandro, Calif. 
Women’s singles—Mrs. Patricia C. Todd, La Jolla, Cafif. 
Doubles—Tom Brown, San Francisco-Tony Trabert, Cincinnati 
Women’s doubles—Barbara Scofield, San Francisco-Mrs. Pa- — 
tricia C. Todd 
Mixed doubles—Dr. Arnold Beisser, San Francisco-Mrs. 
Magda Rurac, Los Angeles 


EASTERN COLLEGE 


Singles—Dick Savitt, Cornell 

Women’s singles—Barbara J. Scarlett, Mewas 

Doubles—Dick Savitt-Len Steiner, Cornel 

Women’s doubles—Harriet Gollieckalers Vander 
Stok, Syracuse 

Freshman—Keston Deimling, Duke 

Mens’ team—Cornell 

Women’s iearkoNasdee ennpdulg wabee Q ren 


§ Rise ‘PASTIME of kicking a ball around 
4. goes back beyond the limits of recorded 
history. Ancient Savage tribes played foot- 
ball of a primitive kind. There Was a ball- 
Kicking game played by Athenians and 
Spartans and Corinthians 2500 years ago 
and the Greeks had a name for it: Epis- 
kuros. The Romans had a somewhat similar 
game called Harpastum and are supposed 

to have carried the game with them when 


they invaded the British Isles in the First 
Century, B.c. 


Undoubtedly the game known in the 
United States as Football traces directly to 
the English game of Rugby, though the 
- modifications have been many and rather 
_ BWweeping in some directions. There was 

informal football on our college lawns well 
_ over a century ago and an annual Fresh- 
_ Man-Sophomore series of “scrimmages” be- 

gan at Yale in 1840. But the first formal 
_ intercollegiate football game in this coun- 
try was the Princeton-Rutgers contest 
played at New Brunswick, N. J., on Nov. 
6, 1869, with Rutgers winning by 6 goals 
to 4, Columbia took to the intercollegiate 
_ football field in 1870 and Yale in 1872, 
Soon many colleges were playing football 
in the autumn. 


In those old days games were played 
with twenty-five, twenty, fifteen or eleven 


Michigan 49, Stanford 0 
_ Washington State 14, Brown 0 
Oregon 14, Pennsylvania 0 
Mare Island Marines 19, Camp Lewis 7 
Great Lakes 17, Mare Island Marines 0 
_ Harvard 7, Oregon 6 
California 28, Ohio State 0 
Washington & Jefferson 0, California 0 
_ Southern California 14, Penn State 3 
Navy 14, Washington 14 
) Notre Dame 27, Stanford 10 
Alabama 20, Washington 19 
¥; Alabama 7, Stanford 7 
1928 Stanford 7, Pittsburgh 6 
- 1929 Georgia Tech 8, California 7 
4 Southern California 47, Pittsburgh 14 
_ Alabama 24, V/ashington State 0 
- Southern California 21, Tulane 12 


¢ _* Played at Durham; N. C. 


t -Bagnell Has Field Day Against Dartmouth 
ys. 


Ceey cis J. (Reds) Bagnell, Penn’s 1950 
football captain, set two national collegiate 
offensive records as he led his team to a 
_ 42-26 victory over Dartmouth at Franklin 
_ Field, Philadelphia, last October. He com- 
; pleted 14 passes in succession to shatter one 
; k and his total of 490 yards gained from 
running and passing was.good. for. another 


FOOTBALL 


Intercollegiate Statistics 
Source: Offictal N.C.A.A. Football Guide 


RECORD OF ANNUAL POSTSEASON GAMES 
Rose Bowl (Pasadena, Calif.) 


men on a side by mutual agreement. In 
which Walter Camp of Yale persuaded . 
delegates to agree to a rule calling oF 
adopted the rule requiring the offen ; 
team to make 5 yards in three downs 

game grew so rough that it was attacked 
as brutal by many critics and some | 


1880 there was a football convention at 
eleven players on a side. In 1882 there 

surrender the ball to its opponents, The 
leges abandoned the sport. Conditions Ww re. 


Professional football, now firmly est: 
lished, is an outgrowth of intercollec lat 
football. The first professional game ws 
played in 1895 at Latrobe, Pa. The Nati na 
Football League was founded in 1921. Th 
All-America Conference went into a 
in 1946. At the end of the 1949 season th 
two major Play-for-pay circuits m rged, 
retaining the name of the older 1 ) u 


1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 


Southern California 35, Pittsburgh 0 
Columbia 7, Stanford 0 

Alabama 29, Stanford 13 

Stanford 7, Southern Methodist 0 
Pittsburgh 21, Washington O . 
California 13, Alabama 0 

Southern California 7, Duke 3 ; 
Southern California 14, Tennessee 0 
Stanford 21, Nebraska 13 

Oregon State 20, Duke 16¥* 

Georgia 9, U.C. L. A.0 

Southern California 29, Washington 0 
Southern California 25, Tennessee 0 
Alabama 34, Southern California 14 
IMinois 45, ULC. L.A. 14 

Michigan 49, Southern California 0 
Northwestern 20, California 14 

Ohio State 17, California 14 


Ee 
record. In all, he connected with 20 - 
in 29 attempts for 276 yards and 
yards on rushing plays. 

2 
A professional football attendance 
was set on Aug. 16, 1950, when 95,6 
saw the Washington Redskins beat 1 
Angeles Rams, 17 to 14, in an ext 
game. in Memorial Coliseum, Los . 


Sugar Bowl. (New Orleans, La.) Cotton Bowl (Dallas, Te 


1935 Tulane 20, Temple 14 1937 Texas Christian 16, Marquette 6 Es, 
1936 Texas Christian 3, Louisiana State 2 1938 Rice 28, Colorado 14 


1937 Santa Clara 21, Louisiana State 14 1939 St. Mary’s (Calif.) 20, Texas Tech 13 


Santa Clara 6, Louisiana State 0 t 
Texas Christian {5, Carnegie Tech 7 ; al es SAB opto eeueses 3 
Texas A & M (4, Tulane 13 skassn te 1S;-Fevahalaste a 
Boston College 19, Tennessee 13 1942 Alabama 29, Texas A & M 21 2 
Fordham 2, Missouri 0 1943 Texas 14, Georgia Tech 7 a 
Tennessee 14, Tulsa 7 : 1944 Randolph Field 7, Texas 7 4 
Georgia Tech 20, Tulsa 18 1945 Oklahoma A & M 34, Texas ChristlanO 
Duke 29, Alabama 26 1946 Texas 40, Missouri 27 , ne | 
Oklahoma A & M33, St. Mary's (Calif.) 13 1947 Louisiana State 0, Arkansas 0 eh 
Georgia 20, North Garotina 10 1948 Southern Methodist 13, Penn State 13 
esas eh abeme 7 1949 Southern Methodist 21, Oregon 13 
Oklahoma 14, North Carolina 6 r - 
Oklahoma 35, Louisaina State 0 1950 Rice 27, North Carolina {3 3 
me | 
Orange Bowl (Miami, Fla.) 2B 
Miami 7, Manhattan 0 1942 Georgia 40, Texas Christian 26 ‘% 
_ Duquesne 33, Miami 7 1943 Alabama 37, Boston College 21 4 
Bucknell 26, Miami 0 1944 Louisiana State 19, Texas A & M 14 % 
Catholic University 20, Mississippi 19 1945 Tulsa 26, Georgia Tech 12 E 
Duquesne (3, Mississipp! State 12 1946 Miami 13, Holy Cross 6 a 


_ Alabama Poly. 6, Michigan State 0 1947 Rice 8, Tennessee 0 reg 
Tennessee 17, Oklahoma 0 1948 Georgia Tech 20, Kansas (4 >. 
Georgia Tech 21, Missouri 7 1949 Texas 41, Georgia 28 ¢ 

Mississippi State 14, Georgetown 7 1950 Santa Clara 21, Kentucky {3 


Famous Series Records 


ntil 1883, ee scoring by points was generally adopted, scores were kept by goals, touchdowns and safeties 
lier results of Big Three games: 1873—Prin. 3, Yale 0; Harv. 4G, 2T, Yale 0; 1876—Yale iG, Harv. 2T; Yate 10, Prin. 
pire, aio G: Prin. 0; Harv. 1G, 1T, Prin. 1T (Spring); Prin. 1G, 47, Harv. 2T (Fall); 1878—Yale 1G, "7S, Harv. 13S 
Yale 0; Prin. 17, Harv. 0; 4879—Harv. 4S, Yale 2S; Yale 0, Prin. 0; Prin. 1G, Harv. 0; 1880—Yale 1G 1T, 2S, 
sy Yale’ 0, Prin. 0; Prin. 2G: 2T, Harv. 1G, 1T; 1881-—Harv. 4s, Yale 0; Yale 0; Prin. 0; "Harv. 0, Prin. 6; 1882— 
G, 3T, Harv. 2S; Yate 2, Prin. 1; Harv. 1G, 1T, Prin. 1G. a 


Yale Prin, | Harv. Prin. | Army-Navy Year | Harv. Yale )} Yale Prin. | Harv. Prin. Army-Navy 


eS SS ee ee 


. 


e223 6 0 Shee hoa ae 1916} 3 610 O 380 
OG e52551. 0 - 0 Gigi 8 ht Wes geaeee 1919} 10 3 6 13-] 10. 10% 
“Sind ae 5 66 ad tea 1920} 9 0 0 2/4 14 
peed 29 03.0 Oza Sa 1921] 10 3413 7 3 10 
Reel 7olel2ie.e-0| 32> On| .ce Be -1922} 10 3 0 63 3 10 
| 10-70 Gy Vishny IF 1923} 0 13 | 27 O 5 04 
0s) 6 CeO OAS ALPS Se 1924} 6 19} 10 0O 0 34 
i2en64)| 32) 0) 18s. +). 0 24 1925|. 0°" 0 "| 12 ° 25°) OF 936" |-0-ees 
Seger 10 19) e073 32. «16 1926] 7 12 710 "ores ay 
Omron e120 08). qe a9 1927 |4--0:5.:144) 14), 6 ee eee ; 
Ome cmon Go fe. 4 6 1928] 17 0 2° 125) 2 eee 
ArT a 28 iQ ch. Pai. 1929] 10. - 6° 419°" \0) Heeler 
os. way al era) 08 (CE: ES SS Vie eae 1930 | 9132.) 0-7) "1092 oo Siete os 
sae ee Gem edaticcOn (120 jee. oe 1931" 07.3.5] s51-® Fae ee <4 
CmmedmtenGiee’ O sf-agr ag Pe 1932} 0 19 TT WE ie DG 
ee) OWet. 65.) x5 i 1933} 19 6 2 21a ES 
DeeO eel) a2 4. 7) 5 1934] 0 14 70 0: 39 ee 
Der2s 23. 95 4... tt 1935} 7 14 Jonas 0 WO. rece: 
PEO aWIA OO cat! 3 N65 1936] 13 14 | 26 23 | 14 we ’ 
lO 23 “1 32) 5 By 2 8 193971 13 6 | 2 O| 34 116 
wow “1G a ge | he ae oe 40 5 1938 26 7 tas 
BOMI2e (12°: 07} ce. 11ps70 1939 6 4 
OC a at ta ee 6 6 1940 0 0 ; 
+0716 De Oeil. : 0 10 1941 6 8G) 
mmo e2u 202'|- 0 25°6 1942 19 as 
re Ot ely: eG.) 5, 6 iid 1943 hy 4 Oud 
OMS. tle OI A aes 1944 a PACS SO 
OES Par 0 3 1945 ele 
MeOmmoresie-6 | 6 8 on 3 1946 13. 127 er : 
| 20 0 boa6 |: 16.) 6 0 6 1947 7 ait ; 
Bes Boy 3 See 0 ares "2S 1948 7 1 a 
Soom Oa 19 14° 1°20" 0°! 20 "0 1949 13 (pete 
10, Wweldernc 7 at 10... 6 oC Seen) » 1950 26. { rie coe 


ff es = 
‘Intercollegiate Team Records, 1950 — 
- NOTE—This. compilation includes games 
_ Played through Noy. 25. Those desiring later Ave., New York 22, N. Y., enclosi 
results may obtain them by writing to the 

ALABAMA 


BOSTON COLLEGE CARNEGIE TECH COLBY 
ie ae T—Wake Forest....... 7 | 20—Davis & Elkins..... 12 O0—Amberst 
SOU EO eS O0—Okiahoma......... 28 34—Bethany........... 3 


teeeeeses 27 | O—Mississippi........ 26—Akron.... Se 
34—Furman........... 


Fordham.......... 14—Allegheny 
" Se pnnasses: Sarees Fe eeorgetown......,. 36—Case......, 


CATHOLIC vu. 


2 ae 7 | 32—Bridgewater Coll... 

21—Randolph-Macon 

Yewsaeeceeeees O} 7—Miaml (Fla.)......, 3 13—Johns Hopkins. 
mi italiefolers o. 0 7—Mt. St. Mary's 

Sooo 33—Gallaudet......... 

le piciaisie- Craters ule 3 7—Washington (Md.). 


EY. sce newicee 47 


C.C.N. Y. i 
ee mom: icon unipbes COLL oF eae 
ARIZONA —s_ |_ 7—Wesleyan..... 11.2. &—Colby..... 11) 


40—St. Mary's (Calif, 
O—Louisiana Stat 

41—Denver 

43—Nevada 


Ay 


Santa Clara... 
T—Cincinnati...,, 
65—Boston U. : 


ais aaet on, BRIGHAM YOUNG EkoE 


ERO 9 14—Idaho State.. 
: 39 | 13—Tempe State 
S9309H0G 28—Pepperdine. 
tess 28—Utah 


CHATTANOOGA 


*0—Alabama 
0—Abilene 


COLORADO 
T—lowa State... 


CINCINNATI 
be aaa 0 | 32—Texas Western..... 
eaileveivie 19—Hardin-Simmons.. 
‘ ramps e paar vi aieyoele a0 
. 7 ouisville.......... 
aeeremeiner Ge | Gayae ey. Po Kentneky oe ere i 


. Pantone ee 13 tesesevesee, 38 | 14—Coll. of Pacific... |! 7 | 13—Tempe State 
51—New Mexicc Seaeeenin || 12—Rutgers.- es 5 | 33—Xavier (Ohio)... ._: 20 | 6—Colorado... 
| T—Stanford.......... 


BUR We git ah APC boi Sin SRN : THE CITADEL 
aretesala assis 56—Parris Is. Marines. . “4 


MARCH C 3—Fior da 


aa 34—Wash. & Jeff....... 0 

AP ee fits 2 12—Colgate............ 23 
icEtee 32—l_afayette..... mretalenl 

Pe sletsieie ees o 4i—N. YU ‘ 

35—Temple............ i] 

13-——Delaware.......... 0 


BUFFALO 


13—-Cortland.......... 0 
19—Loulsville.......... 48 
13—Niagara........... 27 
13—Alfred........... ine 4 J 
52—Brooklyn College... 6 
Bath cies ss 1 33—Rhode Island St... 12 
nthe test; 14—Ohio U..........., 22 
OT BORE Pod Sci did oe .cie.0ie viele 14 


CALIFORNIA 
27—Santa Clara....... 9 


Wash. & Lee, 
19—Davidson...... 
T—Presbyterian....... 0 7—Dartmou 
14—Virginia........... 34 T—Navy. . 
tree Seiigints T | 33—Brown..... 


. “ae 
CLARKSON betes 
7—Rochester. 


T—Rhode Island St.... 34 
O—Massachusetts..... 26 


: 19 | 20—Ohio Wesle 
7 19—Springfield.. 


. ve 


6—s of 
21-=R. Polis Se. Pian 7—New Hampsh 
0—Hartwick... +» 20 T—R. 1. State... 


se aeee 


wssseeees 22 | 27—Oregon State...... 0 | 14—South Carolina.... 1 
gets’ 13—Wake Forest....... 12 
Ea 63—Duquesne.......,, 20 
35—Boston Coll...... + 14 
67—Furman......... sid 


65—Pres 0 
Aria A 34—Missouri........... 8 
4 


13—San Francisco, 
TStanford. ....... 


Information Please Almanac, 444 Madison | 


ng a stamped 
return envelope and stating scores wanted 


DARTMOUTH 


21—Holy Cross........- 21 
T—Michigan.......... 27 
26——-Penn......... Quite 42 
4—Lehigh..........-. 16 
27—Harvard...... a 
T—Yale..... ccc cee eee 0 
14—Columbia.. rks 6 
_O—-Cornell.... an ee 
7--Princeton......... 13 
DAVIDSON 
20—Furman......... -. 32 
canteen yterian. RS een J 
Se epress a 
S.A Dab Bae 46 
15 
Batiste 0 
Sap as 46 
O—Lehigh............ 21 
46—West. Chester Tan. AS 
2—Penn M.C....... 20 
—Lafayette. ‘ 9 
0—Muhlenberg. 0 
Alicea an PS 


0—Bucknell.......... 13 
DENVER 


Wi G—Drake..:...5-...-- 7 

5 Kansas. A. & M... 30 

_ | 6—Kansas............ 46 

ROGCG 41 

cb are dnenegee 14 

3 

mis ieYsre(aitlove iste 119 

a h Stat Be ae 

ta tate.......- 

|2—Wyoming... Seonou » 42 
DETROIT 

—Hillsdale......... : 8 


Reeiaiicans : 
Okla. A. & M.,.... 


DICKINSON 
srove City.. 0 
Urs 7. 
ah 6 
29 
Bete alawisiaier 6 ) 
Aare Seo faiate cis 7 


~Johns Hopkins.... 33 


eae State Tove mi hee 
South Dakota. BER 
& oy Paeiie 14 


=NPD = 
cant Bco8ao0 


. 
z 


bye 
a 
a 


14—St. Vincent........ 
28—Villanova,......... 3 
14—Florida............ 27 
7—Boston U.......... 21 
25—St. Bonaventure... 12 
27—Loulsville.........-. 20 
lemson.. i 
14—Detroit...... 
20—Chattanooga 
FLORIDA 
T—The Citadel........ 3 
27—Duquesne........- 14 
13—Georgia Tech...... 16 
27—Auburn.. 7 
31—Vanderbil meee 
19—Furman T 
6—Kentucky 40 
0—Georgia.. 6 
14—Miami (Fla.) Gaiee 
13—Alabama.......... 41 
FORDHAM 
20—Lafayette. . 19 
14—Yale........ 21 


27—West Virginia 
21—San Francisco, 


FRANK. & MARSH. 


13—Lebanon Valley.... 7 
20—Johns Hopkins.... 14 
7—Dickinson......... i) 
25—W. Maryland...... 0 
14—Albright........... 0 
41—Swarthmore..... me tO 
39—Ursinus........... 0 
34—W. and J........... 0 
69—Gettysburg........ 20 
FURMAN 
12—Presbyterlan....... 43 
6—Wash. & Lee....... 27 
32—Davidson.......... 20 
6—South Carolina.... 21 
6—Alabama.......... 34 
T—Florida.........+.- 19 
13—Wofford,.... - 13 
T—Geo. Washington. 4 
2—Clemson_............ 67 
O—Georgia........... 49 
GEORGIA 
27—Maryland.......... 7? 
7—St. Mary’s (Calif.). 7 
0—North Carolina.... 0 
27—Miss. State........ ) 
13—Louisiana State.... 13 
19-——-Boston College..... 7 
T—A abama.......... 14 
6—Florida...........: 0 
12—Auburn..........- 10 
40—Furman........... 0 
GEORGIA TECH 
13—So. Methodist..... 33 
0—So. Carolina. of FL 
16—Florida........ 13 
13—Louisiana State t) 
20—Auburn....... 0 
14—Kentucky . 28 
21—Duke...... . 30 
iS—V. M. 0... .... . 14 
19—Alabama.......... 54 
46—Davdson.......... 14 
GEORGETOWN 
Pan State........ 34 


21—Holy Cross. : 
6—Geo, Washington. . 


GEO. WASHINGTON 


O—Virginia....... ina ae 
16—V. M.U.... 2... fan ie 
21—West Virginia reese 14 
42—Virginia Tech...... 4 
O0—Wake Forest....... 13 


20—South Carolina 


T--Maryland 
34—Furman. 7 
7—Georgetown 6 
GETTYSBURG 
1$6—Bucknell.......... 20 
19—West. Maryland... 0 
T—Drexel............. 13 
6—Lehigh............ 49 
T—Muhlenberg....... 28 
46—Hopkins........... 14 
T—Dickinson......... 6 
12—Albright........... 14 
20—F. and M.......... 59 
HAMILTON 
Pe ae Yb Sap des 8: Ras near . a 
12—C. C. N.Y... 2.206, T 
O—Oberlin.. . 62 
O—Haverford. 32 
6—Kenyon 7 
17—Hobart. 21 
19—Unlon........-.605 26 
HARVARD 
T—Columbia..... 
T—Cornell..... 
O—Army..... 
7—Dartmout' 
7—Holy Cross 
26—Princeton 
14—Brown.... 


6—Yale...... 


20—Ursinus..... pemivide 
T—Rider... 
13—Juniata 
32—Hamilto! 
13—Hobart. 


HOBART 


12—Columbla......... 42 
ce 20 


HOFSTRA 
6—Upsala............ 20 


19—Clarkson 


19—Wagner.. 
12—Moravian.. 0 
26—St. Lawreno 39 
6—Kings Point. . 18 
6—St. Michael's. . . Ai 
63—Loyola (Mont.).... 6 

HOLY CROSS 

21—Dartmouth........ a 
te : 35 
. 34 
‘ os 
19—Marquette. | 
14—Georgetown. are 4 | 
26—Temple...........+ 21 


26—-Utah......... Seirnes 
27—Montana State. ... 
33—Texas Western..... 


28—Ohlo U...... 
6—Wisconsin 
14——U. C. Le Avice cue 
20—Washington. vircioe 
20—'ndiana. 
T—Michigan. 


14—Ohio State.- - 
7—Northwestern - 14 
INDIANA 3 
20—Nebraska. . us 20n 
20—lowa........... occa 
14—Ohlo State......... “a 
20—Notre Dame........ T 
O—Illimols............ 20 
0—Michigan State.... 3 
7—Michigan.. Phe 20 
18—Marquette......... 7 
O—Purdue............ 13 
IOWA e 
20—So. California : ka 
T=Indiana,. 
O—Wisconsin 
33—Purdue... 


21—Oh'o State. 
13—Minnesota..... 
T—Ilinois...... 


IOWA STATE 3 
14—Colorado...... pslee a 
13—Northwestern...... 
26—lowa State T....... 
21—Kansas...........- 
20—Missouri..........- 
7—Oklahoma......... : 
13—Kansas State...... 
21—Drake..... 
13—Nebraska, 
26—-Arizona........... 


JOHNS HOPKINS 


14——F. and M.......... 
34—Susquehanna...... 
14—Hampden-Sydney . 
13—Catho'le U......... 
14—Gettysburg. . - 
21—Swarthmore....... 
33—Dickinson......... 19 
6—W. Maryland. ..... 14 


KANSAS 


7—Texas Christian: ... 6 a. L 
14—Denver.. on 


6—Missouri.. 


KANSAS STATE 


66—Baker U........... 
T—Washington. pesos 


Fo Lecuuetener oe 
T—Missourl. . 
0—Oklahoma.. 
T—lowa State... we 
21—Nebraska. . 


40—Dayt 
41—Cincinnati. pees 
34—Villano 4 
28—Geo 


83—North Dakota. . 
0—Tennessee. .. 
LAFAYETTE | 
19—Fordham...... 
0—Co Nee 
7—Scranton.......... 


6—Muhlen mane 
9—Delawa on 


“MIAMI (OHIO) 


64—Bowling Green..... 6 
O—Xavier (Ohio)...... 7 
35—Western Mich.,.... 0 
42—Butler........ anthe” he 
28 Ohio Ue ie cies 20 
poe M. 6 | 39—Wichita.........2! 13 
7—West. Mary - 19 | 27—Dayton.......... 12 
7—Scranton. ees ores at Western Reserve... 14 
28—Cincinnati......... 0 
LEHIGH 
21—Delaware.......... 0 MICHIGAN 
reg ot 1 20 T—Mich. State 
. 27—Buckneli. aa 6 | 27—Dartmouth 
49—Gettysburg........ 6 6—Army..... 
16—Dartmouth........ 14 26—Wisconsin. 
21—Rutgers........... 18 | 7—Minn........ 
42—Muhlenberg....... 13 O—IIlimois............ 
A 66—Carnegie Tech..... 0 | 20—Indiana........... 
3 38—Lafayette.......... 0 | 34—Northwestern... 
* “$—Ohio State......... 


ental LEAT 2 MICHIGAN STATE 


, O—Kentucky......... 14 
48—Coll. of Pacific... 0 im ak ae ae 
POR Ice. eee eesecees 38 t—Marvtend.” gl 
 13—Georgia. . 13 Miseied Mary Li 
a x 34—Marquette.. . 6 
Mi cis i i. 14 
40—Mississippi. 36—Notre D 33 
33—Vanderbile.. a ca re Dame. NOAA A . 
ag a 2 ORAS es 6 
‘va 3x 27—Minnesota.. 0 
p 13—Villanova ......... 7 19—Pittsburgh.... 0 
: LOYOLA (CALIF.) MIDDLEBURY 
: 60—Pepperdine........ 14 | 43—Wes! 
48—St. Mary’s (Calif.). 0 pS ht ti as 
oy 14—San Jose State..... ie St. Lawre 
a 35—Coll. of Pacific. eves 33 O—Tufts....... 
: 34—Nevada............ 7 | 19—Trinity.. 
m 21—Hardin-Simmons.. 20 | 32—Norw ch, ais 
28—Fresno State....... 9 | 20—Union...0 02002000! 
T—Vermont.......... 
Ee MAINE INNESOTA 
‘Z 13—Rhode Island St... 0 13—W. se nate 28 
x 1§—Vermont bane Eteas | oe Netra 
tc New Hampshire... 19 | “e—Nebras ate a 
16—Connecticut....... 7 0 Ohio State, 
A W—Bates.... isos. ss : 7—Michigan. 
BB —Colby I Bl stowage 
6—Bowdoin..-.--..-.. 0—Mich. State. 
; 5 27—Purdue....... 
MARQUETTE 0—Wisconsin 
> —No. - 0 
~ ark cg Seige . 28 MISSISSIPPI 
46—Kansas Rawte: 6 | 39—Memphis State. . 7 
27—Detroit. . - 14] 0—Kentucky.. Laat 
, 4&—Mich. State........ 34 64—Boston College 0 
- 21—Santa Clara....... 14 | 14—Vanderbilt 20 
x 13—South Carolina.... 13 | 20—Tulane.....|” 27 
" ; 21—Holy Cross......... 19 | 19—Texas Christia if 
_ Fummindiana........... 18 | 14—Louisiana State. 40 
ae 20—Chattanooga. ane 
O—Tennessee......... 35 
F MARYLAND 
_ -T=—Georgia........... 27 MISS. STATE 
35—Navy..... sesssceee 21 | 67—Arkansas State.... 0 
| g4—-Mich. St........... 7 | “7—-Tennessee......... 0 
eorgetown....... 14 7—Baylor... 1. 14 
I3—N. C, State........ 16 | 0—Georgia . 27 
, Dike.) gine g sigs. 14 7—Alabama . 14 
23—Geo. Washington.. 7 | 97—Auburn. .. 0 
_ -T=No, Carolina....... 7 | 21—Kentucky, 48 


_ 41—West Virginia...... 0 | 13—Louisiana State.... 7 


MASSACHUSETTS MISSOURI 
; 3. i O—Clemson......... 7] 


O0—So. Methodist..... 
28— Kansas State c 
20—lowa State. 
27—Oktla. A. & 
34—Nebraska.... 
21—Colorado.. 

7—Oklahom: ri 
20—Kansas............ 


MONTANA STATE U. 


MIAMI (FLA, 


2i—The Citadel . 0 | 53—East. Washington.. 0 
418—Villanova 12 | 28—Idaho..... on t4 
. 14 | 13—Oregon = 
7 T—Wash. State t 
0 | 33—Mont. State Coll... 0 
cb 0—Oregon State. . 20 
. 13 | 36—Puget Sound,. Sa § 
‘Florida... 14 | 14—Nevada............ 19 
Jowa. .... cari 8 | 38-—-Utah. State.... 7 


NOTRE DAME 


MUHLENBERG 
nen Yaveipararaltrets 13 | 14—North Carolina 
13—Lebanon Valley.... 20 | 14—Purdue. 
2i—Lafayette.......... 6 | 13—Tulane. 
28—Gettysburg........ 7 7—Indiana. 
O—Delaware.......... 0 | 33—Michigan State 
13—Lehigh............ 42 AVY o.oo 5 cae 
13—Scranton.......... 20 Prime etre ais 
6—Albright........... 33 | 14—Ilowa.. 
lg pan, Meeteeih ee 
= thodist..... £ 
Th farginnd 36 .ctvie SS | i —erctepurs ae 7x 
14—Princeton.. * 20 26—Indiana....... ' 
27—So. California...... 14 
oe ofete es: a ERR OCS 
jotre Dame....... Se eaga ong fe alee 
O—Tulane............ 27 Boonen aes y 
29—Columbia..... 2... 7 ONS ssleis cir nical 
NEBRASKA OKLAHOMA 4 
ES ald 28—Boston Coll........ 0 
19—Colorado. totes ess 8 


68—Kansas ago a eee) 
20—lowa Stato.. 7 


40—Missourl........ 12) 34 ape 

49—Kansas State...... 21 Fe ete ero 

20—lowa State......... 13 | 44—Missourl.. 

35—Oklahoma,........ 49—Nebraska... 
NEVADA 


6—Utah State... 
18—Texas A. & M 
San Francisco 
7—Coll. of eee 
0—Santa Clara. 
7—Loyola (L. A).. 
14—St. Mary’s (Calif. je. 
19—Montana St. U..... 14 
21—No. Texas State.. 
19—Wichita........... :3 


14—Springfield........ 
47—Vermont.......... 


13—St. Mary? 's (Calif. 
21—So. California, 


N.Y. UL 


6—Kings Point....... 6 
65—Brooklyn College. . 


O—Rutgers........ . 42 | 13—Mich. State. 
7—Connecticut. . . 14 O—Stanford.. 
7—Bucknell..... M1 6—Washingto 
13—Boston U.......... 41 0—California. 
O0—Fordham.......... 13 | 20—Montana.. 
13—U. C. LL A. 
NORTH CAROLINA 34—Idaho........ 
13—-N. C. State........ 7 | 14—Oregon....... 
7—Notre Dame....... 14 
O—Georgia........... 0 
T—Wake Forest....... 13 
40—Wm. & Mary...... 7 
0—Tennessee. . 46 
7—Maryland, ee 4 
14—So. Carolin id 
O—Duke....... u 
N. C. STATE 
7—North Carolina,... 13 
7——-Catawba,.,........ 6 
O-—Clemson........... 27 | 21—Virginia..... 
O—Dukeis. ¢...4+ op .onan 4 
16—Maryland.......... 13 
34—Virginia Tech...... 6 34—Columbia. 
7—Richmond.,....... t) 30—Navy...... 
15—Davidson.......... 7 13—Army........ 
6—Wake Forest....... 8 | 60—Brown....... 
O—Wm. & Mary...... 34 20—Wisconsin. .. 
J 6—Cornell....... 
NORTHWESTERN 
23—lowa State......... 13 
22—Navy...... » 0 
13—Minnesota. AB 
ABA Reais aS . 23 
13—Wiscensin. . 14 
0—Ohio State. 32 
19—Purdue. » 14) 
23—Michiga 34 


14—Mlinois..cc..ccecee 7, 


850 


Information Please Almonac 


PRINCETON 
66—Williams.......... 0 
34—Rutgers.....+-.+0 28 
20—Navy......... aloes |, | 
B4—Brown..cccsscecees O 
21—-Cornell, ......6.5-- 0 
4 olgate.... ste 
63—Harvard. 26 
47—Yale......- 12 
13—Dartmouth..,. 7 

PURDUE 
26—Texas.......--200- 4 
28—Notre Dame....... 14 
14—Miami (Fia.)....... 20 
Zim—lowa... eee eee eee 33 

6—U. C.L.A.......... 20 

T—Wisconsin..,....... 3 

14—Northwestern...... 19 
-14—Minnesota..... . 
13—Indiana.........-. 

R. PL I. 
O—Alfred...... prety cae (| 
O—Union.........+46- 28 

14—Kings Point....... 15 
43—Worcester Tech.... 0 
7—Rochester......... 0 
O0—Clarkson.......... 21 
0-—Coast Guard Acad.. 27 
14—Buffalo..........+. 34 
RHODE ISLAND ST. 
34—Bates..........---. 
O—Maine...........+. 13 
14—New Hampshire 27 
13—Brown.........50.- 63 
' 38—Massachusetts..... 27 
12—Buffalo............ 33 
0—Springfield........ 32 
14—Connecticut....... 7 
RICE 
27—Santa Clara.... 
35—Louisiana State 
14—Pittsburgh. 
21—So. Methodist. 
T—Texas........0seees 
13—Texas Tech........ 
9—Arkansas.......... 


14—Texas Christian. . 


RICHMOND 
ee ph Macon... 6 
O0—Wake Forest....... 43 
14—V. M. 1........ -. 26 
7—West Virginia...... 46 
O—Duke,......... 41 
O—MN, C. State. . FEET f 
32—Virginia Tech - 12 
0—Davidson.. 39 
7—Wash. & Leo. . 67 
wan’ 
ROCHESTER 
7—Clarkson.......... 
12—Allegheny..... 
O—Williams...... 
MUON 00.5 5's 2 os a's 
Peenent Regret te 
T—Oberlin............ 13 
19——St. Lawrence...... 21 
RUTGERS 
12—Syracuse 


cscvesere 42 
34 


31—Lafayette...... 7 
14—Penn State........ 18 


ST. BONAVENTURE 


la Carroll. . 19 
Houston.. 14 
40—Dayton.. . 14 
25—-Boston 2a 
12—Duquesne 25 
27—St. Vincent’ SOK § 
41—Niagara..... . 20 
38—Toledo............ 7 
14—Xavior (Ohio)..... 21 


ST. LAWRENCE SUSQUEHANNA 
39—Champlain........ 0 | 27—Lycoming......... Q 
14—Union..........-. Bee ad 6—Wagner............ t:) 
20—Hobart............ 13 O0—Johns Hopkins.... 34 
36—Middlebury. a + 0} 12—Juniata........... 19 
39-—Hofstra.. . 26 7 oe Me Voss aeice 
32—Clarkson . OO} 12—Haverford... “158 

18—Alfred. - 6 6—Ursinus........... 6 
21—Rochester......... 19 
SWARTHMORE 
ST. MARY’S (CALIF.) 0—Washington Coll... 32 
0—Coll. of Pacific. .... 40 9—Wagner,........... 6 
T—Goeorgla........... T | 14—Ursinius........... 35 
O—Loyola (L. A.)...... 48 O—F. and M.......... 41 
7—San prescivos santas 33 T—Johns Hopkins,... 21 
T= Drexed. oii cincces 2 
6—Haverford......... 13 
SYRACUSE 
42—Rutoers........... 12 
6—Temple............ 
T——Cornell...5........ 26 
23—Tulsa........... «2. 14 | 27—Penn State...,.... 7 
T—Stanford.......... 65 | 34—Holy dy ie pacers cicran 27 
66—Nevada............ 6 | 13—Boston U....,.... aS f 
33—St. Mary's (Calif.).. 7 | 34—Lafayette.......... 
27—San Jose State..... 0 16—John. Carroll....... 21 
14—Fordham.......... 21 | 14—Colgate........... . 19 
[Sabb ‘ : 
anta Cla os 
T—California......... 13 TEMPE STATE 
41—Brigham Young... 13 
SANTA CLARA 41—Now Mexico....... 6 
$—California......... 27 9 
Tm RIGO. sisi alec cwidcies 27 


49—New Mex. A. & M.. 


10—St. Jose State...... 14 
13—Stanford.......... 23 


31—San Diego State.... 13 
een ree 2) | 4?—Arizona........... 13 
Berri eet hh “ia 33 | 21—Colorado A. & M... 13 
6—San Francisco..... 27 8—Idaho........ sevee 21 
9—St. Mary’s (Calif.). 0 
TEMPLE 
SCRANTON 32—Albright......... Bora, | 
20—St. Vincent's...... 5 a clr OE OT aa 
Broa bia bar Fe 7 | 26—Wayne.. 2. ..ciisss 8 
26—Penn M.C......... 0 | Penn State. 201.1: 7 
21—Quantico Marines. 41 ae oen ers tteses doa 
34—Albright........... 13 f oqoFondhene noe 36 
20—Muhlenberg....... Be 21—Hel AIM. eee ee 26 
27—Lebanon Valley... 7 oly Cross......... 
SO. CAROLINA TENNESSEE 
66—Miss. Southern.... 0 
O—Miss. State........ LA 
28—-Duke............5. 


7 
41—Chattanooga...... : 


34—Geo. Washin ton. a 14—Alabama.......... 
13—Mar. uette.. = dita: 13 | 27—Wash. & Lee....... 
T—The Citadel........ 19 | 16—North Carolina.... 0 
2e-Nerth Carolina. Rint a sd pene errs serie as 14 
—Wake Forest....... ss PPh. wee .aee 
ekehofets T—Kentucky......... 0 
SO. CALIFORNIA 
14—lowa.........5.. +. 20 TEXAS 
20—Wash. State....... 20 | 28Texas Tooh........ 14 
7—California......... 13 | 4—Purdue............ 26 
TAMNAVY ) os cacccesne es 27 | 13—Oklahoma... 14 
30—Oregon.........6.. 21 | 19—Arkansas.......... 14 
T-—Stanford.......... 35—Rice........... 


27—Baylor............. 
21—Tex-s Christian.... 7 


TEXAS A. & M. 


Texai : 
20—Texas A. & M...... 
14—Arkansas.......... 

O—Baylor........... we 
STANFORD 


W—San Jose State.... 


65—San Francisco. .... 14—Kansas,....... ele sn: 
21—Oregon State...... 0 7—Okla, A A. & M... 21. 13 
23—Santa Clara. 048 b+ atl phnsape nay ore WE RRC a 


TU. C. L.A... 


T—Washington. Jogt 
T—So. California Pier | 
a Stat 18 
O—Army...... T 
Aut aitiopisin 7 


TEXAS TECH 
1h4—Texas. 220 ec i eee 2 
13—Texas A. & M...... 34 
13—W. Texas ea . 23 


12—Baylor........ecc0s : 26 
tad 8 Ss Western..... T 
T—Rice:c.aseat ste eee 13 
39 
BEES 
12 
9 
9 
6 
iby 6 
yy aod it 19 
47—Ambherst.. B = 
: 6 
TUFTS 
13—Bowdoin . 12 
0—Northwestern 0 
25—Bates........ 0 
pba det » @ 
0—Williams. . 27 
22—-Amherst..........+ 20 
19—New Hampshire... 33 
7—Massachusetts...., 6 
6—Trinity............ 48 
TULANE 
14—Alabama.......... 


64—Louisiana Co 
9——-Notre Dame. 
27—Mississippi. . 


28—Auburn........... 
27—Navy... /:..ceeneeee 
42—Virginia........... 
35—Vanderbilt...... Cher 
TULSA 
20—McMurry...... ein ¢ 
14—San Francisco..... 23 
21—Georgetown....... T 
27—Villanova.........- T 
13—Detroit..........5- 13 
74—Bradley..........0. T 
27—Okla. A. & M.. . 13 
39—Texas Tech. ...... ry Ld ¢ 
48—Wichita........... 
8—Arkansas.......... 13 
u.C.LL A, 
28—Oregon.........4.. 0 
42—-Wash. State....... 0 
20—Washington . 21 
6—Iinois.. . 4 
21—Stanford T 
20—Purdue 6 
Oregon Sta 13 
0—California... . 
39-—So. California,..... 0 


UNION 
T—St. enyrronee: a 
20—R. 


sae 
Fo Resection: Ese 
40—Champlain « 20 
Hobart...... 3 
13—Williams.......... 14 
6—Middlebury........ 20 
26—Hamilton.......... 19 
UTAH 
19—Idaho. 5... ..ccneee 26 
27—Arizona........60+ 14 
28—Brigham Young... 28 
14—Denver........600e 
13—-Wyoming.........- 
20—Colorado.......... 20 
26—Kansas....:...... 
T—Colo. A. & M....... 32 
46—Utah State........ 0 
UTAH STATE 
T—Nevada............ 
6—Wash, State....... 
20—Wichita. ...... Seible 


T—Wyoming,........6 
0—Tempe State....... 
13—Colorado A. & M.. . 
13—Brigham Young... 
Denver. ..........+ 
7T—Montana.. 


OUtah.. teens voaw ale 46 


6 

46 

+. 49 

34—Montana State. ... e 
28 

33 

72 


29—Niemphis State. 


: _ VERMONT 
i" 


VILLANOVA 


se ee aces 


7—Kentucky. . 


VIRGINIA 


?—Pennsylvania..... 


a—v. M. 1... 
28—West Virginia 
34—The Citad 
13—Wm. & M 
18—Tulane... 


Vv. M. f. 


a 

: _  26—Richmond........ 
13—Virginia.... 
13—Catawba.. 

_46—Davidson. 
14—Ge 
13—The Citadel. 


1946 


26—Illinols 
zB 


41—Tulane..........-- 
(26—So. California... .. 


6—Tulane.......... a 


39—Duquesne 
12—Miamii (Fla.)....... 
TTu 


eeeses 


7—Louisiana State... 


19—Geo. Washington.. 


26—Wm. & Mary...... 
12—Geo. Washington. . 


14—No. C 
“ta Putdus, 


OHOoooMa0on 


VIRGINIA TECH 


21—Quantico Marines. 61. 


crea. ESE 
—=Geo. Washin -- 42 
0—Wm. & Maye” 5 
6—N. C. State........ 34 
7—Wash. & Lee....... 25 
12—Richmond...... eee: 
Spee hale Tech...... 6 
US AAA Bn Den Se 27 
WAGNER 
14——Moravian....... +. 46 
usquehanna...... 6 
20—Hofstra 


WASHINGTON 
33—Kansas State...... 


Purdue Stops Notre Dame String 


The longest unbeaten streak in modern 
college football came to an end on Oct. 7, 
1950, when Purdue upset Notre Dame, 28 to 
14, at South Bend, Ind. Only two ties, a 
0-0 game with Army in 1946 and a 14-14 en- 
counter with Southern California in 1948, 
marred an otherwise perfect record for the 
Irish in a 39-game skein that started with the 
first contest in 1946. 

Notre Dame’s record follows: 


1948 


28—Purdue............ 
40—Pittsburgh. 
26—Mich. State 
44—Nebraska 
27—lowa... 
41—Navy. 
42—Indiana. . 
12—Northwestern < 
46—Washington....... 

14—So. California. .... 1 


1949 


N 
~ 


ao 
FONANNWAIO 


27—Washington... 
35—Purdue,....... oe 
46—Tulane............ 7 
MO INOUY Oo cet ces nce ty) 


27—So. Methodist..... 2 


1960 


rolina...... 


WASH. &°LEE 


27—Furman.... 


I9—V. M...o. ee... 25° 
26—West Virgini 20—Cincinnatl..-/ 2227: 13 
Seavieetens tees ao Wake Forest....... 47 
A Devbivoa i—Mich. State....,.. ay 
0—Virgini 

$5—Loutevilio,...:..... 28 | 1s—Moceean, cour ones 
67—Richmond......... 34—-North Caroli A 

WASHINGTON STATE WILLIAMS 
46—Utah State........ 6 | _0—Princeton... 

O—U. C. L.A 29—Rochester. .. 
42—Massachusetts 
21—Bowdoin..... 
27—Tufts........ 
14—Union. ...... 

Brave eikisisisie's 36—Wesleyan.... 
a. 27—Ambherst.........., 
WISCONSIN 
WESLEYAN 28—Marquotte, .. oie 
13—Middlebury........ 130) eo eae sige 
14—Bowdoin........... 7 peat ae BGO 'G Pon ae 
13~Coast Guard Acad.. 27 14—Northutelarn, a ae 
ee-Amberst........... oS ae 
gexmerioan Int’l.... 26 ao ee pA RSY,. aS 
T—Trinitysss ssc .loL. & | qo DPenneyivantas 227! 


14—Minnesota......... 
WEST VIRGINIA 


38—Western R 13 phasis . 
estern Reserve... | Le 
Wash. & Lee....... 25 | Oy pontana St. Coll... 4 
AaB ees Viasiinurons : ay 34—Colorado A. & Mf 
i—Richmond......... aia 
Bees petsleinietefaste ar ae State Aacleeees 
m=Virginia.....ccsees 8 —New Wexica 
Arbltesburah.....0.. 21 Pym pred o o 
enn State,....... —aFiniahani Wo mei 
0—Maryland....... 2! 41 | 4oc posnantyedng) 
T=-Texas Western.... 48 | “" OUVER-+--+-00- 
YALE 
WESTERN MARYLAND 26—Connecticut..... 
M4 Sreuseetrs Bodonsce 19 | 36—Brown : 
41—Mt. St. Mary’s..... 13 | 2i—Fordham. a3 
OF. and M...<.....5 25 | 20—Columbia..... 
29—Dickinson......... O—Cornell....,., 
19—Hampden-Sydney . 7 | 14—Holy Cross...... 
26—Drexel............. 0—Dartmouth... 
19—Lebanon Valley.... 7 | 12—Princeton.... 
14—Johns Hopkins.... 6 | 14—Harvard....... 


HORSE SHOWS ie 


Source: John Rendel, Horse Show and Kennel Edi 
The New York Times. 7 


National Horse Show Champions 


International team (Perpetual Challenge Tro 
—United: States (Norma Mathews, Sacrame 
Calif., with Country Boy; Mrs. Carol Dura 
Kansas City, Mo., with Reno Kirk; 
Cashin, Pluckemin, N. J., with Paleface) 

International individual—Capt. Michael 
bridy, Ireland, with Rostrevor ‘ 

Open jumping—Hi-Rock Farm’s Circus 

arrenton, Va. Bie 

Working hunter—Mr. and Mrs, Charles T. Bu 
Glider, Elmira, N. Y. 3 

Conformation hunter—Seven Stars Stable’s B 
Light, Southern Pines, N. C. ¥ : 

Young hunter—Seven Stars Stable’s Kay's Bl 

Green hunter—Green Dunes Farm’s Green Co 

Hyannisport, Mass. ‘ 

Pony—Mr. and Mrs. W. Haggin Perry’s Da’ 

Cobham, Va. 4 

Three-gaited saddle horse—Dodge Stables’ M 
Princess, Lexington, Ky. , 

Single harness horse—Mrs. Loula Long Co 
Competition, Lee’s Summit, Mo. uy 

Harness pony stake (Mrs. John Gerken Memort; 
Trophy)—Mrs. Loula Long Combs’ Affectat 

Five-gaited saddle horse—Dodge Stabies’ 
Commander 

A.S.P.C.A. Maclay Trophy (horsemanship’ 

Gay Huffard, Darien, Conn. <3 
P. H. A. Trophy (season competition)—Cir 
Good Hands. Trophy (equitation)—Gail 

Scarsdale, N. Y. 


The Detroit Police A. A. defeated t 
Seneca Fire Companies in two strai; 


war championship in 1950. The even 
held at Buffalo, N. Y. . 


Professional Football 
NATIONAL LEAGUE CHAMPIONS 
Source: National Football League. 


Team Won Lost Tied Pet. Year Team 


Bears (Staley’s) 1938 Green Bay Packers (W) 

Canton Bulldogs 1939 *Green Bay Packers (W) 

Canton Buildogs 1939 New York Giants (E) 

Cleveland Bulldogs 1940 *Chicago Bears (W) 

Chicago Cardinals 1940 Washington Redskins (E) 
26 Frankford Yellow Jackets 1941 *Chicago Bears (W) 

P 1941 New York Giants (E) 
1942 *Washington Redskins (E) 
1942 Chicago Bears (W) 

1943 *Chicago Bears (W). 

1843 Washington Redskins (E) 
1944 *Green Bay Packers (W) 
1944 New York Giants (E) 
1945 *Cleveland Rams (W) 
1945 Washington Redskins (E) 
1946 *Chicago Bears (W) 

1946 New York Giants (E) 
1947 *Chicago Cardinals (W) 
1947 Philadelphia Eagles (E) 
1948 *Philadelphia Eagles (E) 
1948 Chicago Cardinals (W) 
Chicago Bears (W) 1949 *Philadelphia Eagles (E)...... 
‘New York Giants (E) 1949 Los Angeles Rams (W) 


‘on title play-off. (W) Western Division champion. (E) Eastern Division champion. 


CHAMPIONSHIP PLAY-OFF RESULTS 


3 Chicago Bears 23, New York 21. 1942 Washington 14, Chicago Bears 6. 
1943 Chicago Bears 41, Washington 21. 
1935 ‘Detroit 26, New York 7. 1944 Green Bay 14, New York 7. 
936 Green Bay 21, Boston 6. 1945 Cleveland 15, Washington 14. 
ee 1946 Chicago Bears 24, New York £4, é 
1947 Chicago Cardinals 28, Philadelphia 7 
1948 Philadelphia 7, Chicago Cardinals 0. — 
1949 Philadelphia 14, Los Angeles 6. 


Green Bay Packers 
Green Bay Packers 
Green Bay Packers 
‘Chicago Bears 
1933 *Chicago Bears (W) 
1933. New York Giants (E) 
1934 *New York Giants (E) 
1934 Chicago Bears (W) 
935 *Detroit Lions (W) 


5 Boston Redskins (E) 
 *Washington Redskins (E) 


NK WOK WWOUWNR= KR WOR KR KH H OOe 
——KH OOK ONO 0 O&K DO & & AD mt ht st et et AD 
NER HM SWANN RM KNW RH OM WEN We hw 
NOOKOOF RK OOF Or KM OOeCOCOKF-oCSo 


1950 THOROUGHBRED CHAMPIONS 
Horse of the Year—C. T, Chenery's Hill Prin: 
Handicap Horse—Mrs. C. S. Howard's Noor. 
Champions L Tied Handicap Filly or Mare—Calumet Farm's Two L 
= Won Lost. Ti 3-Year-Old—Hill Prince 
eveland Browns (W)... 0 ‘ 3-Year-Old Filly—Alfred G. Vanderbilt’s Next Mor 


Team 


New York Yankees (E). . 2-Year-Old—George D. Widener’s Battlefield 


1 

1 2-Year-Old Filly—Duval A. Headley’s Aunt. 

1 Sprinter—Mrs. Louis Lazare's Sheilas Reward 
0 d Steeplechaser—Mrs. Ogden Phipps’ Oedipus — 
0 
2 


leveland Browns,...... 9 Evans Takes Snowshoe Marathon 


title play-off. Lloyd Evans of Montreal finished first the 
_ TITLE PLAY-OFF RESULTS 10-mile marathon, highlight. of the — ai 
veland Browns 14, New York Yankees 9. Jubilee meet of the International Snowshoe 
loveland Browns 14, New York Yankees 3. Union at Lewiston, Maine, last Feb: ‘ 
Evans was clocked in 1 hour 12 minutes 22 
seconds, 8 minutes slower than the re 
for the distance. Evans also won he 
h long race, a 3-mile test. ‘ 
Ski jumpers were timed in full flight for Dan 
he first time during the F. I. &. world Ben Hogan won the Greenbriar oxen) 
mships at Lake Placid, N. Y., last Lee rn at White Sulphur Sprin: W 
ry. A time-interval meter was in- » May 4-7, 1950, and tied the world re 
at the take-off at the lip of the bea 72 holes on a par 70 course with i 
ales Olympic jump and as each skier under-par 259. Hogan put together succes 
his body intercepted two parallel rounds of 64, 64, 65, 66, over the ola ist 
f light eight feet apart across the course to equal the mark set by Byr 
_ The highest speeds recorded were in the 1945 Seattle Open at bel ae 
moor course, 


) $5, 


Abbreviations: 

' Academic degrees, 113 
Chemical elements, 626-27 
Btates, 73 


_ Aberdeen, Scotland, 383 

_ Aberdeen, S. Dak., 31, 382 
_ Abortion: Deaths, 85 

Absolute zero, 622 

_ Academic degrees 111, 113 

Academies: Service, 215-16 

_ Academy awards, 717-19 


_ Philadelphia, 146 

_ Acadia National Park, 142 
Accidents: - - 
_ Aviation: famous, 603 
Aviation: -number, 680 
Deaths: by age, 93 

Deaths: by year & type, 95 
_ Deaths: rates, 89, 604 
Sara As a deaths, 92, 


Railroads: deaths, 95 

_ Railroads: famous, 604 

Accountants: Number, 290 

Aconcagua, 580 

_ Actors & Actresses: 
Academy awards, 717-19 

Number, 290 . 

_ Who’s. who, 344-53 

_ Adams, John, (80 


7 19 
Jams, John Quincy, 182 
t, 196 


“i 06 
Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, 383, 472 
Adelaide, Australia, 383, 443 
Dearie ofa popiiintion, 411 
_ Area and population, 
A dir Planetarium, 393 
_ Admissions: Excise taxes, 335 
Adrenaline: Isolation, 629 
At vent 646 


ASCAP: Radio music ban, 661 


Weights and measures, 621 


_ Academy of National Sciences of 


ROBERT E. GRAYSON 


Director, Special Libraries Association 


* 


Afghanistan, 395-96 
Area, 395 
Climate, 396 
Defense, 395 
Diplomats to, from U. 8,, 200 
Economic conditions, 395-96 
Government, 395 
History, 395 
Natural features, 396 
Population, 395 
Social conditions, 395 
United Nations, 703 
Africa: 
Area, 579 
British Commonwealth, 
420-27 
Elevations, 579 
Emigration: to U. S., 87 
Exploration, 577 
Map, 618 
Population, 579 
Religions, 631 
Agate (meas.), 622 
Agents: Hstablishments, 279 
Agincourt, Battle of, 475 
Agriculture, 276-78 
Adjustment Act, 208, 210 
Co-operatives, 277 
Employment, 291 
FAO, 705 
Implements: exports, 306 
Income, 266 
‘Income: chart, 293 
Injuries, 291 
Marketing Act, 207 
Production: by state, 278 
Production: by year, 277 
Production: world, 606-08 
See also Farms 
Agriculture, U. S. Dept of, 194-95 | 
Secretaries, 198-99 
Ahmedabad, India, 576 


Air: 
Composition, 392 
Pressure: sea level, 392 
Air brake: Invention, 629 
Air Force, U. S.: 
Airplanes: types, 681 
Allowances, 218-19 
Aviation: legislation, 212 
History, 216-17 
Legislation, 213 
Officers, 218 
Pay, 218-219 
Personnel, 220 
Air forces: Countries: leading, 
609 


Air mail: 


853 


Foreign: rates, 159 

Service: first, 677 we 

U. S.: rates, 156 
Air parcel post, 156 
Airlines: 

Accidents, 680 > a 

Countries: leading, 609 

Pilots: number, 679 

Scheduled, 679 

Traffic: chart, 281 
Airplanes: 

Countries: leading, 609 

Invention, 629 $ 

Types, 680-81 a 

See also Aviation 
Aisne, Battle of, 650 
Akron, Ohio, 78, 382 
Akron: Crash, 603 
Alabama, 15 
Admission: date, 15 
ies statistics 
Altitudes, 70 “a 
Area, 15 
Births: number, $0 
Capital: name, 15 
Cities: largest, 15 . 
Cities & towns, 34 mt. 
Congress: members, 64, 65 — 
Consreess representation, 


179 ; 
Constitution: adopted, 
Counties: number, 15 
Court: highest, 63 ‘ 
Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, 10! 
Economy: statistics, 269 
Baa eee attendan 


ast 


10: 
Education: lunch p. 
112 


Education: Negroes, 
Education: statistics, 10 
Elections (1950), 14 
Elections: statistics, 
Executions: method, 
Expenditure, 15 

Facts: general, 15 a 
Geographic center, 15 — 
Governor: name, 15 — 
Governor: term, salary, 
Hospitals: number, 
Legislature: statisti: 
Marriages: statistics 
Motor vehicles: | 
Motor vehicles: law, 
ete of Natural 


Newspapers: numbe! , 136 


2 
a 


854 


2 he a 
Information Please Almanac 


Alabama—(cont, 
Population 
TT 
Population: 
Population: 
ep untlon : 


(1820-1950) Paes 


by sex, 83 
density, 81 
marital status, 


Population: 
Revenue, 15 
Secession; date, 15 
Shore line, 75 
Taxes, 336 
Time zone, 382 
Unemployment: 
tion, 325 
Voting: Fone 202 
Alameda, Calif., 
Alamo, Battle ot 49 
Alaska, 35 
Area, 35 
Capital: name, 35 
Cities: largest, 35 
Congress: member, 68 
Executions: method, 104 
Geographic center, 35 
Governor: name, 35 
Population, 35 
Time zones, 368 
preanlogment compensa- 
tion, 3 
Volcanoes, 587 
Albania, 396-97 
Area, 396 
Climate, 397 
Defense, 217, 396-97 
Economic conditions, 397 
Emigration: to U. S., 
Government, 396 
History, 396 
Natural Features, 397 
Population, 396 
Social conditions, 397 
United Nations, 706 
World War I, 396 
_ World War II, 396 
Albany, N. Y.: 
Area, 73 
Climate, 74 
Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Population, 78 
Time zone, 382 
Alberta, 430 
Albright Gallery, (47 
Albuquerque, N. Mex.: 
Area, 78 
Climate, 74 
Population, 78 
Time zone, 382 
Alcohol: Production, 274 
See also Liquor 
Alcoholics Anonymous, 361 
Aleutians: Volcanoes, 587 
Alexander the Great, 647 
Alexandria, Egypt, 576 
Pharos, 578 
Alexandria, Va., 78 
Algeria, 480-81 
Agriculture, 480 
Area, 477 
Climate, 481 
Economic conditions, 480-81 
Government, 


racial, 82 


compensa- 


Population, 477 

shee eo tiens, 480 
opography, 

Trade 309 


World War II, 480 
misters. Algeria, 383, 480° 
Alhambra (bldg.), 597 
Alhambra, Calif., 78 
Alien and Sedition Acts, 162 
Aliens: 


Arrival & departure, 75 
Naturalization, 86 
See also Immigration 
All American Conference. See 
Football 
Allentown, Pa., 78 
Alofi, 487 
Alphabet. See Letters 
Altitudes: 
Aviation: records, 679, 682 
Deserts, 583 
Lakes, 585 
Mountain peaks, 71, 580 
States, 70 
United States, 69 
World, 579 
Altoona, Pa., 78 
Aluminum: 
Production: U. 8., 274 
Production: world, 608 
Amarillo, Tex.: 
Area, 78 
Climate, 74 
Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Population, 78 
Time zone, 382 
Amateur Athletic Union: 
Basketball, 762 
Boxing, 758 
Swimming, 805 
Track and Field, 752, 753 
Water Polo, 752 
Wrestling, 780 
Amazon, 584 
Ambassadors: To & from U. S., 
200-01 


American Academy of Arts and 
Letters, 145 
American proadonettag Co., 137 
American Perby, 8 
American Fedmctne of Labor, 
317-18 
American Labor party, 174-76 
American League. See Baseball; 
Football 
American Legion, 363 
American Museum of Natural 
History, 145 
American party, 170 
American Revolution: 
Casualties, 221 
Cost, 224 
Events, 648 
American Samoa, 36 
American’s Creed, 246 
ele Netherlands, 383, 
57 


Amu Darya, 584 
Amur, 584 
Amusement, 296 
Income, 267 
Places: number, 268, 282 
Who’s who, 344-53 
Anchorage, Alaska, 35 
Ancient empires, 590 
Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
439, 441 
Andaman Sea, 581 
Andorra, 479 
Angel Falls, 582 
Angelus Temple, 634 
Angkor Vat, 597 
Anus: Eaypnan Sudan. See Su- 


an 
Angola, 548-49 
Angstrom, 622 
Animals: 
Gestation: 
Longevity, 140 
On farms, 277 
Ankara, Turkey, 383, 562 
Annam, 486 
Area and Senter 477 
Annapolis, Md., 


ods, 140 


Naval Academy, 215 ; 

Anschluss: Germany and Aus- 
tria, 

Antarctica: 

Area, 579 

Discovered, 578 

Elevations, 579 

Population, 579 
Anthracite. See Coal 
Anthropology: Races, 630 
Antietam Creek, Battle of, 649 
Anti-Federalist party, 169 
Antilles, Netherlands, 529 
Antimasonic party, 168, 169 
Antimony: Production, 605 
Antipopes, 640 
Antitrust laws: 

Capper-Volstead Act, 206 

Clayton Act, 205 

a S: Trade Commission, 


NIRA, 208 
Antwerp, Belgium, 576 
Apothecaries weight, 620 
Apparel. See Clothing 
Appendicitis; Deaths, 85, 89 
Apples: Prices: farm, 300 
Appomattox, Battle of, 649 
fap aenieeey Congressional, 


Arabia, 397-98 
See also Saudi Arabia; Ye- 


men 
Arabian Desert, 583 
Arabic: Number iS ier nc 591 
Arabs. See Israel; Palestine; 
individual Arab nations 
Aral, lake, 585 
Archbishops; 
Canterbury, 635-36 
Roman Catholic, 642 
Archery, 803 
Architecture: 
Architects: number, 290 
Buildings: tallest, 600 
Structures; famous, 596-98 
Arctic Ocean, 581 
Are (meas.), 619 
Area: 
Continents, 579 
Deserts, 583 
Formulas for, 621 
Islands, 581 
Lakes, 585 
Oceans and seas, 581 
U. S. (1790-1950) , 69 
U. S.: cities, 78-81 
U.8.: water, 69 
Units, 619 
See also individual countries 
and states 
Argentina, 399-401 
Agriculture, 400, 600, 607 
Area, 399 
Climate, 400-01 
Communications, 400 
Defense, 217, 399-400 
Diplomats to, from U. S./200 
Education, 400 
Finance, 400 
Forests, 401 
Government, 399 
History, 399 
Manufacturing, 400 
Minerals, 401, 606 
Population, 399 
Rivers, 401 
Ed alah ef 400 
Trade, 3 
Trade: with U. 8., 313 
United Nations, 703 
Volcanoes, 587 
World War I, 399 
World War II, 399 
Aristotle, 590 - 


Adr oe. 205 
_ Admission: date, 15 
Agriculture: statistics, 278 
Altitudes, 70 
Area, 15 4 
Births: number, 90 
Capital: name, 15 
Cities: largest, 15 
Cities & towns, 84 
Congress: members, 64, 65 
cones representation, 


aan 


Constitution: adopted, 15 
Court: ghest, 63 

Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Economy: statistics, 269 
"thchs “ase attendance law, 
enon: lunch program, 
Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 ; 
Elections: statistics, 172-78 
Executions: method, 104 
Expenditure, 15 

Facts: general, 15 
Geographic center, 15 
Governor: name, 15 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: number, 136 
nop tion (1870-1950), 76, 


Population: by sex, 83 
Population: density, 81 
Population: marital status, 


Re ee TM Sees 2 oS See 


7 


4 
F ‘ 


99 : 
Population: racial, 82 
Revenue, 15 
Taxes, 336 
Time zone, 382 
Unemployment: 

tion, 325 
Voting: qualifications, 202 


compensa- 


ie 
Births: number, 90 
Capital: mame, 15 
Cities: largest, 16 

Cities & towns, 84 

_ Congress: members, 64, 65 
Eppes representation, 


Constitution: adopted, 16 
Court: highest, 6 
Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 

_ Economy: statistics, 269 
Paepemers attendance law, 


Education: lunch program, 


Education: Negroes, 110 
Education: statistics, 107 

_ Elections (1950), 14 
Elections: statistics, 172-78 
Executions: method, 104 
Expenditure, 16 

Facts: general, 15-16 

_ Geographic center, 16 
Governor: name, 15 
Governor: term, salary: 63 
Hospitals: number, 1) 

4 1 cat ty uaoten, 08 

Marriages: s tics, 98 

Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 


Armed forces (world): 


Armed Neutrality Act, 206 
Armies (world). See Armed 


Armistice Day, 645 
Army (U. S.): 


Arsenal of the Nation, 17 
ereoe Arrests, 105 
rt: 


Artemis: Temple of, 578 
Arthur, Chester Alan, 187 


Articles of Confederation, 242 
Aruba, 529 

Ascension Day, 645, 646 
Ascorbic acid: In foods, 625 
Ash Wednesday, 644, 646 
Asheville, N. C 


Ashland, Ky., 382 
Asia: 


Religions, 631 _ 
Assault: Arrests, 105 
Assets: 

Consumer liquid, 301 


Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: number, 136 
A Sap (1810-1950), 76, 


Population: by sex, 83 Corporations, 268 
Population: density, 81 Associations: Leading, 361-66 _ 
Population: marital status, Sports, 748 

99 Assyrian empire, 590 
Population: racial, 82 Astoria, Oreg., 30 


Revenue, 16 
Secession: date, 16 


Astronomical unit, 622 
Astronomy, 367-94 


Taxes, 336 Atmosphere, 392 * 
Time zone, 382 Auroras: polar, 389 
Unemployment: compensa- Comets, 388-89 

tion, 325 Constants, 392 


Voting: qualifications; 202 
Arkansas River, 72 
Discovered, 577 
Arlington Futurity, 829 
Armada, Spanish, 648 
Armed forces (U. S.): 
Academies: service, 215-16 
Airplanes, 680-81 
Allowances, 218-19 
Casualties, 221 
History, 216-17 
Insignia, 218 
Insurance, 328 
Naturalizations, 86 
Officers, 218 
Pay, 218-19 
Personnel: by year, 220 
Selective Service, 210, 329-30 


Eclipses (1951), 391 
Light-year, 623 
Meteors, 392-93 
Moon, 369-80, 390-91 
Observatories, 393 
Parsec, 623 
Phenomena (1951), 394 
Photography, 393 
Planetaria, 393 
Planets, 387, 390 
Seasons, 389-90 
Stars: brightest, 388 ; S 
Stars: morning, evening, 387 


387 
Is, 394 s 
: signs, 394 2 ae 
Asuncién, Paraguay, 383, 539 
Athens, Greece, 383, 493 , 
Athletes: : 
“Greatest,” 780 
Of year, 810 
Athletic fields: Number, 
Atkins Museum, 147 
Atlanta, Ga., 39 
Altitude, 39 
Area, 39 
. Assessed valuation, 39 

Churches: number, 39 

Climate, 74 ‘ 
Council: statistics, 62 
Debt, 39 
Expenditure, 39 
Incorporation: date, 39 
Location, 39 nn 
Longitude and latitude 


By country, 217 

Largest, 609 

See also Defense under indi- 
vidual countries 


forces 


Allowances, 218-19 
Court martial: cases, 104 
History, 216 : 
Insignia, 218 

Legislation, 213 

Military Academy, 216 
National Guard, 213 


_ Arkansas, 15-16 Officers, 218 Magnetic declination, . 
Admission: date, 16 Pay, 218-19 Mayor: name, 39 4 
Agriculture: statistics, 278 Personnel: by year, 220 Mayor: term, salary, Je 
Altitudes, 70 Reserves, 213 Newspaper: leading, 135 — 
Area, 16 Arrests: By sex & age, 105 Parks: number, 39 | p>. 


+ 


Population, 78 
Radio: sets & stations, 
Revenue, 39 h 
Taxe rate, 39 j 
Telephones: number, 39 
Time Zone, 382 ry, 
TV: sets & stations, 39 
Winecoff Hotel fire, 602 
ph ries cable: First succes 
Atlantic City, N. J,, 78 
Climate, 74 ; 
Longitude and latitud 
Magnetic declination, 
Population, 78 
Atlantic Ocean: 
Dimensions, 581 
Passages: records, 141 
U. 8.: coastline, 05 
U. S.: water area, 69 — 
Atlas. See Maps betes 
Atmosphere, 392 4 el 
Atomic bomb: eps 
Bikini, 668, 669 : 
First explosion, 667 
Japan, 512, 667 
U.S.8S.R., 675 ae 
Atomic energy: ie 
Brookhaven, L. I., 671 
Comunission (U. 8.), 211 


Artists: number, 290 
Museums: U. S., 145-49 
Museums: world, 594 
Who’s who, 339-40 


Cabinet, 198 
Family, 193 


Area and Population, 78 
Climate, 74 
Time zone, 382 


Area, 579 
British Commonwealth, 
434—43 


Elevations, 579 
Emigration: to U. 8., 87 
Exploration, 577 

Map, 614-15 
Population, 579 
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Atomic energy—(cont.) 
Dalton: theory, 628 
Discoveries, 629 
Einstein: theorem, 621 
Expenditure, 213 
Museum, 147 

Atoms. See Chemistry: 

elements 

Atonement, Day of, 645 

Attorneys General (U. S.): 
Duties, 194 
List of, 196-99 

Auburn, Maine, 22 

Auckland, New Zealand, 383, 446 

Auckland Islands, 447 

Augusta, Ga., 78, 382 

Aurora, Ill., 78 

Auroras: Polar, 389 

Austerlitz, Battle of, 648 

Austin, Nev., 381 

Austin, Tex., 78, 382 

Australia, 443-45 
Area, 443 
Births: rates, 96 
Casualties: WW II, 220 
Climate, 445 
Communications, 608, 609 
Currency: par value, 313 
Deaths: rates, 96, 604 
Defense, 217 
Diplomats to, from U. 8., 200 
Economic conditions, 444 
Emigration: to U. S., 87 
Government, 443-44 
History, 443 
Industry, 444, 608 
Life expectancy, 97 
Map, 616 
Minerals, 445, 605, 606 
Natural features, 444-45 
Population, 443 
Resources, 445 
Social conditions, 444 
Trade, 309, 444, 608 
Trade: with U. §., 313 
United Nations, 703 
World War I, 443 
World War II, 220, 443 

Austria, 401-03 
Agriculture, 402, 606 
Ss Military Government, 

2 

Area, 401 

Births: rates, 96 

Casualties: WW II, 220 

Climate, 403 

Currency: par value, 313 

Deaths: rates, 96 

Diplomats to, from U. 8., 200 

Economic conditions, 402 

ECA: allotments, 305 

Emigration: to U. 8., 87 

Government, 402 

History, 401-02 

Industry, 402, 608 

Life expectancy, 97 

Marshall plan, 304 

Minerals, 403 

Natural Features, 402-03 

Population, 401 

Resources, 403 

Social conditions, 402 

Trade, 402 

United Nations, 706 

World War I, 401 

World War II, 220, 401 
Authors: : 

Number, 290 

Who’s who, 353-57 

Automobile industry: 
Establishments, 268, 279 
Exports, 306 
Hours worked, 294 
Imports, 306 
Income, 294 


Repairs: shops, 282 

Sales, 275, 280 
Automobiles: 

Detroit, 24 

Highest road, 17 

Racing, 818, 819 

Number: U. S., 300 

Theft: arrests, 105 

With radios, 138 

See also Motor vehicles 
Autumn (1951), 390 
Aviation, 676-82 

Accidents: by type, 680 

Accidents: famous, 603 

Air forces: largest, 609 

Airlines: pilots, 679 

Airlines: scheduled, 679 

Airplanes: production, 273, 

680, 681 

Aviators: number, 290 

Firsts: famous, 676-78 

ICAO, 705 

Records, 679, 682 

Statistics, 678-82 
Avoirdupois weight, 620 
Awards: 

Academy, 717-19 

N. Y. critics’, 719-20 

Nobel prizes, 707-11 

Pulitzer prizes, 712-17 


5 pons 


Babylon: Hanging gardens, 578 
Babylonian empire, 590 
Bac-Ky, 477 
Bacon: Prices: retail, 299 
Badminton, 807 
Baffin: Area, 581 
Baghdad, Iraq, 576 
Bahamas, 427 
Area and population, 411 
Bahfa Islands, 498 
Bahrein Islands, 435 
Area and population, 411 
Baikal, Lake, 585 
Bakelite: Invention, 628 
Baker, Oreg., 381 
Baker Island, 36 
Baku, U.S.S.R., 576 
Bale (weight), 622 
Balearic Islands, 556 
Balfour Declaration, 536, 650 
Bali, 530 
Balkan Wars, 650 
Bailoons: Flights, 676 
Baltic Sea, 581 
Baltimore, Md., 39 
Altitude, 39 
Area, 39 
Assessed valuation, 39 
Churches: number, 39 
Continental Congress, 242 
Council: statistics, 62 
Debt, 39 
Expenditure, 39 
Incorporation: date, 39 
Location, 39 
Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Mayor: name, 39 
Mayor: term, salary, 62 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 95 
National Conventions, 168 
Newspapers: leading, 135 
Parks: number, 39 
Population, 78 
Radio: stations, 39 
Revenue, 39 
Tax rate, 39 
Telephones: number, 39 
TV: stations, 39 
Time zone, 382 
Walters Gallery, 149 


Bananas: Prices, 299 
Bangkok, Thailand, 383, 
Bangor, Maine, 22, 381 
Banks (isl.), 581 
Banking: 
Assets, 285 
Bank: world’s largest, 16 
Banks: number, 285 
Debits, 285 
Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation, 208 
Glass-Steagall Act, 208 
Income, 267 
Interest rates, 285 
International Bank, 705 
Liabilities, 285 
RFC, 207 
Savings, 301 
See also Federal Reserve 
Baptist Churches, 631-32 
Barbados, 427 
Area and population, 411 
Barbering: 
Barbers: number, 290 
Shops: number, 282 
Barcelona, Spain, 383, 576 
Barents Island, 535 
Barkley, Alben S.: Marriage, 675 
Barley: 
Prices: farm, 300 
Production, 278 
Barre, Vt., 33 
Barrel (meas.), 623 
Baseball, 721-40 
All-Star games, 737 
All-time records, 736 
Ball parks: dimensions, 73] 


576 


Batting: records, 732, 1733, 
735, 736 
Clubs: nicknames, 731 


Clubs: number, 283 
College, 776, 777, 780 
DiMaggio: salary, 735 
Game: longest, 731 
Government, 721 

Hall of Fame, 147, 738 
History, 721 

Home runs: records, 731, 736 
Junior World Series, 740 
Mack: resignation, 730 
Major leagues, 731-38 
Measurements, 793 

Minor leagues, 739-40 
Museum, 147 

eo Baseball Congress, 
ronan winners: by year, 


Pitching: records, 733, 736 
Players: most valuable, 740 
Ruth: earnings, 730 1 
Ruth: home runs, 738 
Standing: final (1950), 732 
Standing: weekly (1950), 731 
Who’s who, 784 
World Series, 722-30 
Basketball, 762-63 
College, 762, 776, 777, 780 
History, 762 i 
Measurements, 793 
Olympic Games, 747 
Professional, 763 
Who's who, 785 
Bastille: Destroyed, 648 
Basutoland, 420 
Area and population, 411 
Baton Rouge, La., 78 
Battlefield Park, National, (43 — 
Battlefield Sites, Natjonal, 143-44 
Bauxite: 
Arkansas, 16 
Hungary, 500 : 
Production: world, 605 
Bay City, Mich., 78 
Bay Isiands, See Bahia 


Bayon: : . 

Beaumont, Tex., 78, 382 

_ Beauty shops: Number, 282 

_ Bechuanaland, 420 : 
Area and population, 411 

Belém, Brazii, 383, 408 

Belfast, N. Ireland, 383, 418 

Belgian Congo, 405 
Agriculture, 608 
Minerals, 605, 606 
Trade, 309 

Belgium, 403-05 

Agriculture, 404, 606 

Area, 403 

Births: rates, 96 

Casualties: WW II, 220 

Climate, 405 

Colonial empire, 405 


Currency: par value, 313 
Deaths: rates, 96 
Defense, 217, 404 


A: allotments, 305 
Education, 404 
Emigration: to U. S., 87 
Finance, °405 
Government, 404 
History, 403-04 

Industry, 608 
International Bank, 310 
Life expectancy, 97 
Manufacturing, 404 
Marshall plan, 304 
Minerals, 405, 605 
Natural features, 405 
Population, 403 
Resources, 405 
Ruler, 404 
Trade, 309, 404 
Trade: with U. S., 313 
United. Nations, 703 
World War I, 403 
World War II, 220, 403 


_ Ball time, 589 

_ Bellingham, Wash., 34 
Belmont Stakes, 829 
Bengal, 439° 


Berkeley, Calif., 78 

Berkshire Museum, {47 
Berlin, Germany, 492 

Area, 492 

Conference (WW II), 224 
Fall of, 666 


Population, 492 
_ Time of day, 383 
Berlin, N. H., 26 
_ Bormudas, 427-28 
Area and population, 411 
_ Bernadotte, Count: Assassi- 
pe. nated, 673 
Berwyn, Iil., 78 
Bethlehem, Pa., 78 
Bhutan, 405-06 
Bible: 

_ Gutenberg, 148, 629 

__ King James version, 635 
_ Bleycles. See Cycling 

Big Bend National Park, 142 


Billiards, 794-96 
Parlors: number, 282 
Entel Mont., 25, 382 
‘Bills: : 


pr cine principal, 
_ 205-13 


‘ocedure, 232 
joxi, Miss., 24 
Binghamton, N. Y., 78 


] Birds : 


Communications, 405, 609 


ciples ts to, from U. 8., 200 
E 


Birmingham, 
Birth rates: 


Births: 


Birthstones, 139 
Bishops: 


peiprade, Yugoslavia, 383, 574 | Bismarck, N. Dak., 28 


B Strait: Discovered, 577 
orig tt od Bismarck Sea, Battle of, 664 

Bituminous. See Coal 

Biack Hills, 31 

Black Rock Desert, 583 

Blacksmith shops: Number, 282 

Blanc, Mt., 580 


. Longitude and latitude, 383] Blind persons: 


Blood tests, 98 

B’nal B’rith, 362 

Board foot, 623 
Bohbsledding, 811 

Boer War, 649 

Bogota, Colombia, 383, 576 
Boiling point: 


Boise, Idaho, 19 


_ Bikini: Atomic bomb, 668, 669 
Bolivia, 406-07 


Incubation: pertod, 140 

State. See individual states 
Birmingham, Ala., 39 

Altitude, 39 

Area, 78 

Assessed valuation, 40 

Churches: number, 39 

Commission: statistics, 62 

Debt, 40 

Expenditure, 40 

Incorporation: date, 39 

Location, 39 


Longitude and latitude, 381 


Magnetic declination, 381 
Mayor: name, 39 

Mayor: term, salary, 62 
National Convention, 168 
Newspapers: leading, 135 
Parks: number, 39 
Population, 78 

Radio: stations, 39 
Revenue, 40 

Tax rate, 40 

Telephones: number, 39 
TV: sets & stations, 39 
Time zone, 382 

England, 383, 576 


By country, 96 

By state, 90 

By year, 92 

Highest: by country, 609 


By parents’ age & race, 91 
By race, 90 

By sex & year, 92 

By state, 90 

Single & plural, 82 


Methodist, 637-38 
Protestant Episcopal, 636-37 
Roman Catholic, 642—43 


Climate, 74 

Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Population, 28 

Time zone, 382 


Aid, 327 
Education, 110 


Chemical elements, 
Water, 622 


626-27 


Climate, 74 

Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Population, 19 

Time zone, 382 


Agriculture, 407 

Area, 406 

Climate, 407 

Currency: par yalue, ais 
oe to, from U. &., 


Economic conditions, 407 
Government, 406 
History, 406 

Minerals, 407, 605, 606 


Boston Marathon, 751 
Bosworth Field, Battle o 
Boulder, Colv., 17. 

Boundaries: U. 
Bourbon. See Réunion 
Bouvet Island, 535 ; 
Bowling, 790-91 ; 


Boxer rebellion, 649 
Boxin 


Boy Scouts, 362 | ; 
Boycott: Defined, 315 
Brahmaputra, 584 ee 
Brandywine, Battle of, | 
Brattleboro, Vt., 33 


Natural features, 407 sea 
Population, 406 Vata 
Social conditions, 406-07 
Trade, 407 aps 
United Nations, 703 
Volcanoes, 587 
Bolt (meas.), 623 
Bombay, India, 383, 576 
Bombay (prov.), 439 
Bonaire, 529 
Bonds: 
Sales, 284 
Savings: U. S., 301 
Yields, 284 
Bonus army, 650 
Bonus bills, 207, 209 
Bookeepers: Number, 290 
Books: Postal rate, 157 
See also Literature; 
Publishing ; abe 
Bordeaux, France, 383, 475 
Borneo, Colony of North, 435 
Agriculture, 607 ‘ "ay 
Area and population, 411 
Borneo (isl.): Area, 581 
Borneo, Netherlands, 530-32 
Borodino, Battle of, 648 : 
Boston, Mass., 40 ad, 
Altitude, 40 eit 
Area, 78 ; 7 
Assessed valuation, 40 <a 
Churches: number, 40 Aas 
Council: statistics, 62 
Climate, 74 o 
Cocoanut Grove fire, 602 
Debt, 40 By Ate 
Expenditure, 40 we 
Incorporation: date, 40 — bee 
Location, 40 ‘eee 
Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 3 
Map, 61 
Massacre, 648 
Mayor: name, 40 
Mayor: term, salary, 62 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 
Museum, 147, 148 
Newspapers: leading, 135 
Parks: number, 40 m 
Population, 78 
Radio: sets & stations, 
Revenue, 40 é 
Tax rate, 40 
Tea Party, 648 
Telephones: number, 4( 
TV: sets & stations, 40 
Time zone, 382 ai 


g 


S., 69 


Alleys: number, 283 


754-58 
A.A.U., 758 
Bare-knuckle, 755 
Champions: world, 
Championsbin fights, 17 


College, 776, 777, 780 
Firsts: famous, 757 

Gates: biggest, 754 
Louis: ring record, 7. 
Neil Award, 757 , ; 
Olympic Games, 746 — 
Weight limits, 758 
Who’s who, 785 


_ Brotherhoods: 
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Brazil, 407-10 
Agriculture, 409, 607, 608 
Area, 407 
Casualties: WW II, 220 
Climate, 410 
Communications, 409-10 
Currency: par value, 313 
Defense, 217, 408-09 
Diplomats to, from UV. §&., 


200 
Education, 409 
Finance, 410 
Fisheries, 409 
Forests, 409 
Government, 408 
History, 408 
International Bank, 310 
Life expectancy, 97 
Manufacturing, 409 
Minerals, 409, 606 
Population, 407 
Topography, 410 
Trade, 309, 409 
Trade: with U. &., 313 
United Nations, 703 
World War I, 408 
World War II, 220, 408 
Bread industry: 
Income: marketing, 293 
Labor: statistics, 289 
Prices: retail, 299 
Bremen, Germany, 383 
Bridge (game), 792 
Bridgeport, Conn., 78 
Bridges: 
Highest auto, 32 
Highest suspension, 17 
Notable, 599 
Brisbane, Australia, 383, 443 
Bristol, England, 383 
British Columbia, 430 
British Commonwealth, 410-48 
See also individual nationg 
Brtish Guiana. See Guiana 
British Honduras. See Honduras 
British Loan Act, 210 
British Malaya. See Malayan 
British Museum, 593, 594 
British New Guinea. See Papua 
Brockton, Mass., 78 
Brokers: Establishments, 279 
Bronx: 
Area and population, 80 
porous president: name, 
8 
See also New York, N. Y. 
Brookhaven, N. Y., 671 
Brookline, Mass., 7s 
Brooklyn: 
Area and population, 80 
proven president: name, 
8 


Murder, Inc., 659 


Museum, 145 
See also New York, N, Y. 
Brooklyn Bridge, 599 on 


Railroad, 

Brunei, 435 

Area and oprpierea 411 
Bryce Canyon National Park, 142 
Buchanan, James, 185 

Cabinet, 197 

Election, 170 

Minority President, 241 
Bucharest, Rumania, 383, 576 
Budanost, Hungary, 383, 576 
Buddhists: 

U. 8.: number, 633 


_ World: number, 631 
Buenos Altres, Argentina, 


576 
Ruffalo. N. Y., 40, 41 
“ittimdr, 43 
Area, 76 


Brussels, Belgium, 383, 57 


383, 


Assessed valuation, 41 
Churches: number, 41 
Council: statistics, 62 
Debt, 41 
Expenditure, 41 
Incorporation: date, 40 
Location, 40 
Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic decHnation, 381 
Mayor: namie, 40 
Mayor: term, salary, 62 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 
Museums, 147 
Newspaper: leading, 135 
Parks: number, 41 
Population, 78 
Radio: sets & stations, 41 
Revenue, 41 
Tax rate, 41 
Telephones: number, 41 
TV: sets & stations, 4] 
Time zone, 382 
Buh! Planetarium, 393 
Building. See Construction 
Buildings: 
Famous, 596-98 
Tallest, 600 
Bulgaria, 448-50 
Agriculture, 450 
Area, 448 
Births: rates, 96 
Casualties: WW II, 220 
Climate, 450 
Deaths: rates, 96 
Defense, 217, 449 
Economic conditions, 450 
Emigration: to U. 8., 87 
Government, 449 
History, 448-49 
Life expectancy, 97 
Natural resources, 450 
Population, 448 
a Sen samy 449-50 
opography, 
Trade, 450 
Treaty: WW II, 211, 449 
United Nations, 706 
World War I, 449 
World War II, 220, 449 
Bulgarian (lang.), 591 
“Bulge,” Battle of, 665-66 
Bull Run, Battle of, 649 
Bunker Hill, Battle of, 648 
Burbank, Calif., 78 
Burglary: Arrests, 105 
Burlington, Vt., 33, 74 
Burma, 450-52 
Agriculture, 451, 607 


95 


Area, 450 

Climate, 452 

Date to, from U. 8., 
Economic conditions, 451 


Government, 451 
History, 450-51 
Natural resources, 451-52 
Population, 450 
Social conditions, 451 
Topography, 451 
Trade: with U. S., 313 
United Nations, 703 
World War II, 450-51 
Burnett Immigration Bill, 206 
Bus lines: 
Accidents: death rate, 94 
Income, 267 
Bushel: Defined, 621 
Business; 
Corporations: assets, Mabili- 
ties, 268 
Corporations: 268 
Cycles, 270 
Beonomy: regional, 269 
Rsiabissments: mumber, 
2g37) 276, 382 


number, 


Expenditure, 266 
Income: national, 266-67 
Services: income, 267 
Services: number, 268 
Butte, Mont., 25, 382 
Butter: 
Consumption, 277 
Prices; retail, 299 
Production: world, 606 
Butterfat: Prices, 300 
Byelorussian §.S.R., 703 
See also Union of 8SR, 


Ca 


Cc. 0. D. mail, 158 
Cabbage: Prices, 299 
Cabinet: 
Canada, 430 
Confederate, 199 
Great Britain, 414 
U. 8. (1789-1950), 196-99 
U. 8.: salaries, 139 
Cable (meas.), 623 
Caesar, Julius, 647 
Cairo, Egypt: 
Area, 576 
Conference (WW II), 224 
Loneiuade and latitude, 


Population, 576 
Time of day, 383 
Calcutta, India, 383, 576 
Calendar: 
Perpetual, 385 
World, 384-85 
Year 1951, 369-80 
Years 1950-52, 386 
Calgary, Alberta, 38! - 
California, 16 
Academy of Sciences, 147 
Admission: date, 16 
Agriculture: statistics, 278 
Altitudes, 70 
Area, 16 
Births: number, 90 
Capital: name, 16 
Cities: largest, 16 
Cities & towns, 84 
bay rea members, 64, 65- 


Coe representation, 


Constitution: adopted, 
Court: highest, 63 
Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Economy: ‘statistics, 269 
Bynes attendance law, 
peices lunch program, 
11 


Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 
Elections: statistics, 172-78 
Executions: method, 
Expenditure, 16 

Facts: general, 16 
Geographic center, 16 
Governor: name, 16 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages; statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Mountain peaks, 71 
Newspapers: number, 136 


16 


Palace of Legion of Honor, 


147 
Popa (1850-1950), 76, 


Population: by sex, 83 
Population; density, 31 


Ww, 


F 


i 
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Chickamauga, Battle of, 649 Year 1950, 7-14 Clerical workers: Number, 289 
Chickens: Chrysler Building, 600 Cleveland, Grover, 188 
Incubation & longevity, 140} Chungking, China, 383, 576 Cabinets, 198 
On farms, 277 Church of England, 635-36 Elections, 170, 178 
Prices: farm, 300 Churches: Leading: U. &., Family, 193 
Chief Justices, 204 631-35 Minority President, 241 
Chieng Mai, Thailand, 576 See also Religion Cleveland, Ohio, 42 
Chihuahua, Mexico, 383 Cicero, Ill., 78 Altitude, 42 
Children: Cincinnati, Ohio, 4{ Area, 29 
Aid, 327 Altitude, 41 Assessed valuation, 42 
Child Labor, 205, 210 Area, 78 Building: tallest, 600 
Hospitals, 103 Art Museum, 147 Churches: number, 42 
U. N. Fund, 212 Assessed valuation, 41 Climate, 74 
Chile, 452-53 Building: tallest, 600 Council: statistics, 62 
Agriculture, 452-53 Churches: number, 41 Debt, 42 
Area, 452 City manager: name, 41 Expenditure, 42 
Births: rates, 96 City manager: salary, 62 Incorporation: date, 42 
Climate, 453 Council: statistics, 62 Location, 42 
Commerce, 608 Debt, 41 Longitude and latitude, 381 
Currency: par value, 313 Expenditure, 41 Magnetic. declination, 381 
Deaths: rates, 96 Incorporation: date, 41 Mayor: name, 42 : 
Defense, 217, 452 Location, 41 Mayor: term, salary, 62 
Diplomats to, from U. S., 200 Longitude and latitude, 381 Motor vehicles: deaths, 95 
Economic conditions, 452-53 Magnetic declination, 381 Museums, 147 
Government, 452 Mayor: name, 41 National Convention, 168 
History, 452 Mayor: term, salary, 62 Newspapers: leading, 135 
Industry, 608 Motor vehicles: deaths, 95 Parks: number, 42 
International Bank, 310 National Conventions, 168 Population, 78 
Labor: purchase power, 290! Parks: number, 41 Radio: sets & stations, 42 
Minerals, 453, 605 Population, 78 Revenue, 42 
Population, 452 Radio: sets & stations, 41 Tax rate, 42 
Social conditions, 452 Revenue, 41 Telephones: number, 42 
Topography, 453 Tax rate, 41 TV: sets & stations, 42 
Fm Trade, 309, 453 Telephones: number, 41 Time zone, 382 
if Trade: with U. S., 313 TV: sets & stations, 41 Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 78 
oy United Nations, 703 Time zone, 382 Clifton, N. J., 78 
Volcanoes, 587 Circie: Area, circumference, Climate: 
China, 453-58 621 Cities: U. S., 74 
Agriculture, 455, 606, 607, 608 | Circular measure, 621 World: extremes, 589-90 
: Area, 453 Circumference: Formula for, See also individual coun- 
Aid: legislation, 212 621 tries 
Casualties: WW II, 220 Circus Museum, 149 Clocks: Imports, 306 
Climate, 456-57 Cities: Closed shop: Defined, 316 
Communications, 456 Foreign: largest, 576 Cloth: Megsures, 623 
Communists, 454-55 Foreign: longitude, latitude, | Clothing industry: 
Currency: par value, 313 383 Earnings, 294 
_ Defense, 217, 455 Foreign: time of day, 383 Establishments, 268, 271, 279 
' Diplomats to U. S., 200 U. S.: area, 78-81 Expenditure, 296 
Education, 455 U. S.: bonds, 284 Hours worked, 294 
Emigration: to U. 8., 87 U. 8.: climate, 74 Income, 267 
Finance, 456 U. 8.: first chartered, 22 Manufacturing: value, 271 
Fisheries, 456 U. S.: governments, 62 Prices: index, 298 
Forests, 456 U. S.: most easterly, 22 Sales, 280 
Government, 455 U. S.: motor-vehicle deaths, Workers: number, 271 
History, 454-55 95 Clovis, N. Mex., 27, 382 
Hydrography, 456 U. S.: newspapers, 135 Coal industry: 
Industry, 455-56 U. S.: number, 84 Earnings, 293 
Bepanese invasion, 454 U. S.: oldest, 19 Exports, 306 
_-—s-*Bife expectancy, 97 U.S.: population (1910-50),} Income, 266, 294 
it Minerals, 456, 605 78-81 Labor: statistics, 289, 293, 
; Nine Power Treaty, 206 U. 8.: statistics, 39-53 294 
Population, 453, 455 World’s highest capital, 407| Production: U. 8., 272, 273 
Religion, 455 Citizenship: Defined, 238 Production: world, 605 
Territories: outer, 457-58 City managers: Salaries, 62 Coast Guard, U. S.: 
Topography, 456 Civil Service: Academy, 215-16 
Trade, 309, 456 Commission: established, Allowances, 218 
Trade: with U. S., 313 649 History, 217 
ae United Nations, 683-85, 703 Federal, 326 Officers, 218 
> Wall, 598 Civil War, American, 163-64 Pay, 218 
Pars, World War II, 220 Casualties, 221 Personnel: by year, 220 
fe Chinese (lang.), 591 Cost, 224 Coastline: By state, 75 
y Chinese (U. S.): Events, 649 Cochin-China, 486 
-, Births, 90 Civilian Conservation Corps, 208| _ Area and population, 477 ~ 
Population: by state, 82 larksburg, W. Va. 34 Cocoa: ) 
% See also Nonwhite races lay industry: Consumption, 277 
__ Chinese-Japanese War, 649 Firms: number, 268, 271 Imports, 306 
5 Chinese Turkestan. See Sinkiang| Hours worked, 294 Coffee: 
_ Chiropractors: Number, 290 Income, 267, 294 Consumption, 277 1 
_ Ghosen. See Korea Labor: statistics, 289 Imports, 306 if 
Christ. See Jesus Manufacturing: value, 271 Prices: retail, 299 { 
_ Christian Science, 633 Production, 272 Coke industry: z 
_ Christians: Number, 631 Workers: number, 27} Labor: statistics, 289 y 
_ Christmas, 646 Clayton Antitrust Act, 205 Production, 273 hi 
Chromite: Production, 606 Cleaning shops: Number, 282 Collect-on-delivery mail, (58 — {i 


| ‘Chronology, 647-75 Cleopatra: Suicide, 647 Collective bargaining, 315, 316 i 


_ Accredited, 


114-31. 


_ Ancient & modern, 591-93 
_ Degrees: granted, 111 


_ Fraternities 


‘Professors: 


; : 


Defense, 4 


History, 458 
Population, 


Trade, 309 


Admission: 
Agriculture: 


Area, 17 


108 


Education: 


Enrollments (1929-48), 109 


» 134 


Graduates, 110 
Junior: statistics, 108 
Libraries, 594 


number, 290 


- oct surviving through, 
United States, 114-31, 593 


3 Colombia, 458-60 
* _ Area, 458 
a Climate, 460 


Currency: par value, 313 


Diplomats to, from U. S., 200 
Economic conditions, 459 
Government, 459 


59 


International Bank, 310 
Minerals, 459, 605 
Natural resources, 459-60 


458 


Social conditions, 459 
Topography, 


459 


Trade: with U. S., 313 
United Nations, 703 
Volcanoes, 587 

Colony: Defined, 701 
Colorado, 16-17 


date, 16 


Altitudes, 70 


Births: number, 90 
_ Capital; name, 16 

Cities: largest, 17 
Cities & towns, 84 
Congress: members, 64, 66 
ee representation, 


Constitution: adopted, 17 
Court: highest, 63 

Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Economy: statistics, 269 
Education: attendance law, 


Education: lunch program, 


statistics, 107 


Elections (1950), 14 


Hlections: s 
Executions: 


Governor: 


Legislature: 


Marriages: statistics 
Motor vehicles: death 
Motor vehicles: laws, 106 


Expenditure, 
Facts: general, 17 

Geographic center, 17 
Governor: name, 16 

u term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 103 


tatistics, 
method, 104 
17 


statistics, 63 
98 
8, 94 


Mountain peaks, 71 


_ Newspapers: 
_ Population 


Population: 
peouation ; 
Population: 


99 
_ Population: 
Revenue, 17 


Unemployme 


Bin aan 
. e zone, 382 


number, 136 
(1860-1950), 76, 


by sex, 83 
density, 81 
marital status, 


racial, 82 


nt: compensa- 


on, 325 : 
Voting: qualifications, 202 
c Jorede- Desert, 583 s i 


statistics, 278 


72-18 


Colorado River, 72 
Discovered, 577 


Colosseum, 596 

Colossus: Rhodes, 578 

Columbia, S. C.: 
Area, 78 


Magnetic declination, 381 
Population, 78 
Time zone, 382 

coe Broadeasting System, 


Columbia River, 72 
Columbus, Ga., 78, 382 
Columbus, Ohio: 
Area, 78 
Building: tallest, 600 
Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 95 
Population, 78 
Time zone, 382 
Columbus Day, 645 
Comets, 388-89 
Cominform. See Communist In- 
formation 
Commerce. See Business; Trade 
Commerce, U. S. Dept. of, 195 
Secretaries, 198—99 
Commerce and Labor, U. S, Dept. 
of, 195 
Secretaries, 198 
Commissions: City, 62 
Committees: Congressional, 68 
Comune National: Chairmen, 


Commons, House of, See Par- 
liament 

Commonwealth: British, 410-48 
See also individual nations 

Communications: 
Countries: leading, 608-09 
Firms: number, 268, 270 
Income, 267 
ITU, 706 

Communism: 

Pope: excommunication, 675 
See also Union of 8S. 58. R. 
Communist Information Bureau: 

Denounces Tito, 673 
Formation, 671 
U.S.S.R., 568 
“Communist Manifesto,” 649 
Communist party (U. S.): 
Election statistics, 173-75 
11 leaders guilty, 675 
Internal Security Act of 
1950, 213 
12 leaders indicted, 673 
Comoro Islands, 483 
Composers: x 
Opera and operetta, 262-64 
Who’s who, 340-44 
Compromise of 1850, 163 
Concert music. See Music 
Concord, N. H., 26 
Cone; Volume, 621 
spit eet industry: Labor, 
89 
Confederate States of America: 
Cabinet, 199 
Capital: temporary, 15 
Civil War: Cost, 224 
Flag, 244 
President and Vice Presi- 
dent, 199 
Proclaimed, 649 
See also Civil War 
Conferences (WW Il), 224 
Confucianists: Number, 631 
Congo. See Belgian; Middle 
Congo River, 584 
Congregational. Churches, 634 


Colorado Springs, Colo., 17, 147 
Colors: Academic degrees, 113 


Longitude and latitude, 38] 


Congregational organizations: — 
Jewish, 643-44 

Congress (U. S.): ; 
Assembling: time, 240 
Committees, 68 
Continental, 242 
82nd: members, 64-68 
First meeting, 648 
Library of, 594 
Party standings, 64 
Powers, 232-33 : = 
eee coincident with, a 


Year of: formula, 193 
Seé also House; Senate re 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, 318 a 
Congress of Vienna, 648 
Connecticut, {7 
Admission: date, 17 
Agriculture: statistics, 
Altitudes, 70 
Area, 17 
Births: number, 90 
Capital: name, 17 
Cities: largest, 17 > 
Cities & towns, 84 aes: | 
Congress: members, 64, 66 — 
Congress: representation, — 
Constitution: adopted, 17 
Court: highest, 63 4 
Deaths: number, 909  — 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Economy: statistics, 269 
wee ae OS attendance law, — 
pce lunch program, 


Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 , 
Elections: statistics, 172—78 
Executions: method, 104 
Expenditure, 17 i i, # 
Facts: general, 17 tare 
Geographic center, 17 
Governor: name, 17 ; 
Governor: term, salary, 
Hospitals: numper, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 9 Ri 
Motor vehicles: deaths 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newepapers: number, 
Popu ation (1790-1950) 


Population: 
Population: 
he lation: 


218 


by sex, 83 
density, 


marital 
Population: racial, 82 
Revenue, 17 
Shore line, 75 
Taxes, 336 
Time zone, 382 
Unemployment: 
tion, 325 . "3 
Voting: A Mgr 2 
Constantinople, 647 ; Re 
See also Istanbul 
Constitution (U. S.): 
A procedt 
23 , 
Dates ratified, 229 
History, 162 
Text, 229-40 
Constitutional Union pa 
Construction industry 
By type and yea 
Employment, 291 
Expenditure, 266 
Firms: number, 26 
Hours ibe e Bei ; 


com: 


Income, 266 
Injuries, 291 
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Construction industry—(cont.) 
Materials: establishments, 
279 


Materials: sales, 280 
Continental Congresses, 241-42 


Continents. See individual con- 


tinents 
Contract bridge, 792 
Conventions, National, 167, 168 
Conversion factors (math.), 624 
Coolidge, Calvin, 190 
Cabinet, 199 
Election, 171, 178 
Family, 193 
Co-operatives: Agricultural, 206, 
07, 277 
Cooperstown, N. Y., 147, 148, 738 
Copenhagen, Denmark, 383, 576 
Copper industry: 
Imports, 306 
Labor: statistics, 289 
Production: U. 8., 274 
Production: world, 605 
Copyrights: Procedure, 139 
Coral Sea, Battle of, 663 
Corcoran Gallery, 146 
Cordoba, Argentina, 383, 399 
Corn: 
Prices: farm, 300 
Production: U. S., 277, 278 
Production: world, 607 
Products: consumption, 277 
Corporations: 
Assets and liabilities, 268 
Number, 268 
Taxes: collections, 288 
Taxes: federal, 213, 332 
Taxes: state, 336-38 
Corpus Christi, Tex., 78, 382 
Corpus Christi (holiday), 646 
Corvallis, Oreg., 30 
Cost of living: 
By year: chart, 297, 298 
ages, 295 
Costa Rica, 460 
Area, 460 
Births: rates, 96 
Climate, 460 
Currency: par value, 313 
Deaths: rates, 96 
Diplomats to, from U. S., 200 
Economic conditions, 460 
Government, 460 
History, 460 
Population, 460 
pociet een 460 
opography, 46! 
Trade: with U. 8., 313 
United Nations, 703 
Volcanoes, 587 
Cotton Bowl (football), 846 
Cotton gin: Invention, 629 
Cotton industry: 
Bale, weight of, 622 
Consumption, 273 
Exports, 308 
Hours worked, 294 
Income, 293, 294 
Income: marketing, 293 
Prices: farm, 300 
Production: U. S., 277, 278 
Production: world, 607 
Councils: City, 62 
Counterfeiting: 
Arrests, 105 
Prisoners: federal, 104 
Court martial: Cases, 104 
Court tennls, 768 
Courts: State: highest, 63 
Covington, Ky., 78, 382 
Cowpens, Battle of, 648 
Cows; 


Gestation and longevity, 140 


On farms, 277 
Craftsmen; Number, 289 


Cranston, R. £., 78 


Crater Lake National Park, 142 


Craters: Meteor, 393 
Cream: Consumption, 277 
Crécy, Battie of, 475 
Credit: Consumer, 213, 302 
Creed: American’s, 246 
Crete, 495 
Crime: 
Arrests: number, 105 
Execution: methods, 104 
Major: number, 105 
Prisoners: federal, 104 
Crimean War, 649 
Critics: Awards, 719-20 
Crossword puzzle guide, 247-64 
Crown colony: Dezined, 701 
Crucifixion: Jesus, 647 
Crusades, 647 
Cuba, 460-62 
Agriculture, 461 
Area, 460 
Climate, 462 
Currency: par value, 313 
Defense, 461 
Diplomats to, from U. &., 
200 
Economic conditions, 461 
Government, 461 
History, 461 
Minerals, 606 
Natural resources, 462 
Population, 460 
Social coyditions, 461 
Topography, 461-62 
Trade, 309, 461 
Trade: with U. S., 313 
United Nations, 703 
Cube; Volume, 621 
Cubes and Cube roots, 624 
Cubit, 623 
Cumberland, Md., 23 
Curacao, 529 
Curling (sport), 817 
Currency. See Money 
Currier Gallery of Art, 147 
Curtis Cup, 775 
Custer massacre, 649 
Customs: Receipts, 287 
Cyclades, 495 
Cycles: Business, 270 
Cycling, 798-99 
Cyclotron: Invention, 629 
Cylinder: Volume, 621 
Cyprus, 437 
Area and population, 411 
Cyrenaica, 510 
Czars: Russia, 565 
Czech (lang.), 591 
Czechoslovakia, 462-64 
Agriculture, 607 
Area, 462 
Births: rates, 96 
Casualties: WW II, 220 
Climate, 464 
Communications, 609 
Currency: par value, 313 
Deaths: rates, 96 
Defense, 217, 463 


Diplomats to, from U. 8., 200 


Economic conditions, 463 

Emigration: to U. S., 87 

Government, 463 

History, 462-63 

Industry, 608 

Life See ahora 97 

Minerals, 464, 605 

Population, 462 

Sorts. 1 sheer) 463 
opography, 

Trad 46 


e, 
Trade: with U. 8., 313 
United Nations, 703 
World War 1. 462 
World War II, 220, 462 


Seas) B pestis 


0-Day, 223 
Dahomey, 482 
Area and population, 477 
Dairen, Kwantung, 576 
Dairy products: 
Exports, 306 
Income: marketing, 293 
Dakar, Fr. W. Africa, 383, 482 
Dallas, Tex., 42 
Altitude, 42 
Area, 78 
Assessed valuation, 42 
Churches: number, 42 
City manager: name, 42 
City manager: salary, 62 
Council: statistics, 62 
Debt, 42 
Expenditure, 42 : 
Incorporation: date, 42 
Location, 42 ‘ 
Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Mayor: name, 42 : 
Mayor: term, salary, 62 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 95 
Parks: number, 42 
Population, 78 
Radio: sets & stations, 42 
Revenue, 42 
Tax rate, 42 
TV: sets & stations, 42 
Time zone, 382 
Dams: World, 598 ; 
Dance halls: Number, 283 
Danube, 584 
Darling River, 585 
Darwin, Australia, 883 
Date-line, 368 
Daughters of Ameri¢an Revolu- 
tion, 362 
Davenport, lowa: 
Area, 78 
Hospital fire, 602 
Museum, 147 
Population, 78 
Time zone, 382 
Davis, Jefferson, 199 
Davis Cup, 764 
Dawes Plan, 650 
Day: Sidereal, mean solar, 392 
Daylight saving time, 367 - 
Days: Names: derivations, 264 
Dayton, Ohio, 78, 382 
Dead Sea: Elevation, 579 
Deaf persons: Education, 110 
Dearborn, Mich., 78 
Death rates: 
Accidental: by country, 604 
Bary bso transportation, 


By age, sex and year, 93 

By cause (1910-48), 89 

By cause (1948), 85 

By country, 96 

By state, 90 

Lowest: by country, 609 

Motor vehicle: by state, 94 
Death Valley: Elevation, 579 
Deaths: 

Accidental: by age, 93 

Accidental: by year and 

type, 95 


Accidental f: frequency, 89 


By state, 90 
Casualties: war, 22 
Motor vehicle: by 


3 


7 


f 
city, 95 


Motor vehicle: by state, 94 


Motor vehicle: by year, 92 
Debts: 
United States, 287, 302 


& 


f 


Declarations of war: 
U. S.: texts, 222-23 
U. 8.: votes by Congress, 

206, 210 f 

Decoration Day, 645 

Defense, U. S. Dept. of, {94 
Expenditures, 287 
Legislation, 211, 212, 213 
Organization: chart, 214 
Secretaries, 199 

notonts Production Act of (950, 

13 

Degrees: Academic, !11, 113 

Delaware, 17-18 
Admission: date, 17 
Agriculture: statistics, 278 
Altitudes, 70 - 
Area, 17 
Bird: state, 17 
Births: number, 90 
Capital: name, 17 - 
Cities: largest, 17 
Cities & towns, 84 
Congress: members, 64, 66 
eens: representation, 


1 
Constitution: adopted, 17 
Court: highest, 63 
Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Economy: statistics, 269 
Education: attendance law, 


108 
Education: lunch program, 


Education: Negroes, 110 

' Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 
Elections: statistics, 172—78 
_ Executions: method, 104 
Expenditure, 17 
Facts: general, 17 
Geographic center, 17 
Governor: name, 17 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 103 

_ Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 

: Newspapers: number, 136 

ee tion (1790-1950), 76, 
Population: by sex, 83 
Population: density, 81 
‘saat marital status, 


Population: racial, 82 
Revenue, 17 
_Shore line, 75 

Taxes, 336 
Time zone, 382 
Unemployment: 
- tion, 325 
_ Voting: qualifications, 202 
Delaware, Ohio, 393 
Delaware Bay, 69 
Delhi, India, 576 
_ Delinquents: Education, 110 
Democratic party: 

Congress: iti hem 494 64 

Elections (1828-1948), 169-78 

Election (1950), 14 

National Committee: chair- 

men, 193 : 
_. National Conventions, 168 
~ ea 

- Demolay, 362 
Denmark, 464-66 
Agriculture, 465, 606, 607 


compensa- 


cratic Republican party, 169 | 


Area, 464 ; 

Births: rates, 96 
Casualties: WW II, 220 
Climate, 466 
Communications, 608 
Currency: par value, 313 
Deaths: rates, 96 
Defense, 217, 465 


Diplomats to, from U. S., 200 


Newspapers: leadin 
Parks: number, 43 ‘ 
Population, 78 : an 
Radio: sets & stations, 43 _ 
Revenue, 43 mes 
Tax rate, 43 ak 
Telephones: number, 43 
TV: sets & stations, 43 
Time zone, 382 a 


g 13s 


Economic conditions, 465-66 | Detective agencies: Number, 282, 


ECA: allotments, 305 
Emigration: to U. S., 87 
Fisheries, 466 
Government, 465 
History, 464-65 
Industry, 608 
International Bank, 310 
Life expectancy, 97 
Marshall plan, 304 
Population, 464 
Ruler, 465 
Social conditions, 465 
Territories: outlying, 466 
Topography, 466 
Trade, 465-66 
Trade: with U. 8., 313 
United Nations, 703 
World War II, 220, 465 
Density: 
Chemical elements, 626-27 
Population. See Population 
Dentists: 
Draft bill, 213 
Number, 290 
Denver, Colo., 42 
Altitude, 42 
Area, 78 
Assessed valuation, 42 
Churches: number, 42 
Climate, 74 
Council: statistics, 62 
‘Incorporation: date, 42 
Location, 42 
Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Mayor: name, 42 
Mayor: term, salary, 62 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 95 
Museums, 148 
National Convention, 168 
Newspaper: leading, 13. 
Parks: number, 42 
Population, 78 
Radio: sets & stations, 42 
Tax rate, 42 
Telephones; number, 42 
Time zone, 382 
Department stores: 
Leading, 279 
Sales, 280 
See also Dry goods 
Departments: Executive 
(U. S.), 194-95 
Deportations: Number, 75 
Depths: 
Lakes, 585 
Oceans and seas, 581 
Deserts: Principal, 583 
Des. Moines, lowa, 20, 21, 43 
Altitude, 43 
Area, 78 
Assessed valuation, 43 
Churches: number, 43 
City manager: name, 43 
City manager: salary, 62 
Climate, 74 
Council: statistics, 62 
Debt, 43 
Expenditure, 43 
Incorporation: date, 43 
Location, 43 
Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Mayor: name, 43 
Mayor: term, salary, 62 


Detroit, Mich., 24, 43 3 , 
Altitude, 43 ee 
Area, 78 ne. 
Assessed valuation, 43 
Building: tallest, 600 ee 
Churches: number, 43° 

Climate, 74 nas 

Council: statistics, 62. 

Debt, 43 es 

Expenditure, 43 Bit 

Incorporation: date, 43. 

Institute of Arts, 148 

Location, 43 oe 

Longitude and latitude, 

Magnetic declination, 

Mayor: name, 43 “i 

Mayor: term, salary, 62 

Motor vehicles: deaths, ; 

Newspapers: leading, 135 — 

Parks: number, 43 . 

Population, 78 

Radio: sets & 5 

Revenue, 43 

Tax rate, 43 F 

Telephones: number, 43. 

TV: sets & stations, 43 

Time zone, 382 ae 

Devil’s Island, 485 

Devon: Area, 581 

Diamonds: 

Imports, 306 

Only mine in North 
ica, 16 

Dionne quintuplets: Bor 

Diphtheria: Deaths: rate 


200-01 
Dirigible: First, 676 
Disasters, 600-04 
Discoveries: ee 

Chemical elements, 62 
Historical, 577-78 | 
Scientific, 623-29 
Displaced persons: Legis! 

212, 213 ‘ 
District of Columbia, 18 

Altitudes, 70 : 
Area, 18 ; 
Assessed valuation, 3 
Births: number, 90. 
Board of Commissio. 
Bonus army, 650 : 
Churches: number, 18 
Climate, 74 Spe! 
Congress: legislation, 23 
Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, : 
Economy: statistics, 2¢ 
marche attendanc 

10 ; 
Education: lunch pro 

112 


Education: 
Education: statistics, 1 
Executions: meth 
Expenditure, 18 _ 
Flower: official, 18 
Geographic center, 
Hospitals: number, 
Location, 18 

Map, 56-57 ~— 
Marriages: statistic: 
Motor vehicles: de: 
Motor vehicle: 


Motto, 18 


: District of Columbia—(cont.) : 
_ Museums, 146 
~ Name: ‘origin, 18 
_ Newspapers: leading, 135 
“Newspapers: number, 136 
_ Parks: number, 18 
geen. (1800-1950), 76, 


Population: by sex, 83 
Population; density, 81 
- Population: marital status, 
— 99 


opulation: racial, 82 
Radio: 
Revenue, 18 
Tax rate, 18 
Taxes, 336 
‘Telephones: number, 18 

V: sets & stations, 18 
Time zone, 382 


Washingtoh Conference, 224 
“hint Se cope 203 


faunas: by state, 100 
umber: by state, 101 


ee 18, 197 

eee ¢ Allotment Aot, 209 
ic workers: Number, 289 
an Republic, 467 
467 


rency: par value, ale 
lomats to, from U.&., 
momic conditions, Ser 


Trade: with U. 8., 313 
_ United Nations, 703 
1 omini ion: Defined, 701 


See Theater 
d Scott decision, 649 
Hubabd g planed: Number, 268 
ng : 


ae 
eage maps, 150-55 
ing: i belaeneh 95 


aes 
eading, 279 
Dies mber, 279 
280 


‘Wholesale, 279 
perce Arrests, 105 
joods 


sets & stations, 18 


Magnetic declination, 381 
Population, 78 
Time zone, 382 
Dumbarton Oaks Conference, 224 
Dunkerque: Evacuation, 659 ~ 
Dunkers, 634 
Durban, U. of S, Af., 383, 425 
Durham, N. C., 28 
Area and population, 78 
Time zone, 382 
Dutch (lang.), 591 
Dutch East Indies. See Indonesia 
Dutch Guiana. See Surinam 


Dutch Timor. See Timor 
Dynamite: Invention, 628 


Sarg eee 


Eagles (assn.), 362 
Earth (planet), 390, 392 
Symbol, 394 
Earthquakes: Famous, 600 
East Chicago, Ind., 78 
East China Sea, 581 
East Germany. See German 
Democratic Republic 
East North Central States: 
Economy: statistics, 269 
Names, 9 
East Orange, N. J., 78 
East St. Louis, Il., 79 
East South Central States: 
Economy: statistics, 269 
Names, 96 
Easter Sunday, 644, 646 
Eastport, Maine, 22, 74, 381 
Eating places. See Restaurants 
Eclipses (1951), 391 
Econgmic and Social Couneil, See 
United Nations 
Economic Cooperation Admints- 
tration; Allotments, 305 
See also Foreign aid 
Economy: U. S., 265-338 
See also individual coun- 
tries 
Ecuador, 467-68 
Agriculture, 468 
Area, 467 
Climate, 468 
Currency: par yalue, 313 
Defense, 468 
Diplomats to, from U. 8., 200 
Economic conditions, 468 
Government, 468 
History, 467-68 
Population, 467 
Social conditions, 468 
Topography, 468 
Trade, 468 
Trade: with U. 8., 
United Nations, 703 
Volcanoes, 587 
Edge Island, 535 
Edinburgh, Scotland, 383, 410 
Education: 
Colleges: accredited, 114-31 
Degrees: academic, 111, 113 
Expenditure, 296 
Federal aid, 112 
Medical schools, 132-33 
Services: income, 267 
Statistics, 107-12 
UNESCO, 706 
Veterans, 328-29 


Foes: 

cara 277 
Exports: 306 
Prices: farm 300 
Prices: retail, 2 

Egypt, 468-71 
poe a 470, 607 


Climate, 471 


313 


._ Elephants: 


Currency: p jue 
Defense, 217, 469-70 
; Diplomats to, from U. 
Economic conditions 
Government, 469 
History, 469 
Life expectancy, 97 
Population, 468 
Pyramids, 578 
Ruler, 469 
Social coneiene 470 
Suez Canal, 
Topography, 470 
Trade, 309 
United Nations, 703 
World War II, 469 
Egyptian empire, 590 : 
Egyptian mythology, 262 
Eighteenth Amendment, 206 — 
Einstein: Theorem, 621 3 
Efbert, Mt., 71 ; 
El Centro, ‘Calif., 38h 
Elections: 
Election Day, 645, 646 — 
Minority Presidents, 241 
Presidential, 167—78 : 
Presidential: procedure, 1 
Year 1950, 14 
See also Voting 
Electoral College: 
Procedure, 167 
Vote (1789-1948), 169-78 
Electoral Commission, 171 
Electrical industry: 
Earnings, 293, 294 
Electricians: number, 290 
Establishments, 279 2 
Hours worked, 293, 204 
Income, 267 
eee statistics, 289, 293, 


Machinery, 267, 271 
Machinery: exports, 306 
Prices: index, i 7 
Production: U. S., 272 
Production: word; 603 _ 

Electricity: ' 
Cost of operation, 621 
Discoveries, 628. . ie 
Homes with, 276 

Electrocution: States usin: 

Electrons: Discovery, 629 

Elementary schools: Stat 

107-10 
Elements: Chemical, 626-27 
Ej Paso, Tex.: 


i 


Magnetic declination, 
Population, 79 
Time zone, 382 
Gestation & lon- 
gevity, 140 
Elevations. See Altitudes 
Elizabeth, Princess: 
Marriage, 671 
Son born, 673 
Elizabeth, N. J., 79 
Elkins Act, 205 
Eiko, Nev., 26, 381 
Elks (assn.), 362 
Ell (meas.), 623 
Ellesmere: Area, 581 
Ellice Islands, See Gulp 
El Salvador, 552-53 


Diplamatey to, from 
Economic conditio: 
Government, se 
History, 552-53 _ 


Index 
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International Bank, 310 

Population, 552 

Social conditions, 553 

Topography, 553 

Trade: with U. S., 313 

United Nations, 703 

Volcanoes, 587 
Elsmere, Del., 17 
Embezzlement: 

Arrests, 105 

Prisoners: federal, 104 
Emergency Quota Act, 206 
Emergency Tariff Act, 206 
Emigration: From U. S., 75 

See also Immigration 
Empire State Building, 600 

Bomber crash, 667 
Empires: Ancient, 590 
Employment, 291 

Agencies: income, 267 

Agencies: number, 282 

Countries: leading, 608 

Government, 288 

oe es by state, 


Railroad, 281 
State, 288 
Enderbury, 37 
Energy: Conversion from mat- 
ter, 621 
Engineering: 
Engineers: number, 290 
Income, 267 
England: 
Area, 412 
Church of, 635-36 
Emigration: to U. S., 87 
Life expectancy, 97 
Poets laureate, 720 
Population, 412 
Rulers, 413 
See also Great Britain 
English (lang.), 591 
English Channel: 
Canoe record, 779 
Swimming, 747 
Enid, Okla., 29 
Entertainment. See Amusement 
Ephesus: Temple of Artemis, 


78 
penis persons: Education, 


Epiphany, 644 
Epsom Derby, 831 
Equinoxes, 390 
“Era of Good Feeling,” {82 
Erie, Lake, 585 
U. S.: water area, 69 
Erie, Pa., 79, 382 
Eritrea, 511 
Eruptions. See Volcanoes 
Essen, West Germany, 576 
Estate tax, 333-34 
Collections, 288 
Estonia, 471-72 
Diplomat to U. S., 200 
Emigration: to U. S., 87 
See also Union of S. S. R. 
Ether: First use, 629 
Ethiopia, 472-73 


Diplomats to, from U. 8., 200 
Economic conditions, 472-73 
Government, 472 

History, 472 


Population, 472 

Social conditions, 472 
Topography, 473 

Trade, 473 

United Nations, 703 

_. World War II, 472 

Ethyl alcohol: Production, 274 
A! 


Etna, Mt., 586 
Eugene, Oreg., 30, 38! 
Euphrates, 584 
Europe: 
Area, 579 
Elevations, 579 
Emigration: to U. S., 87 
Map, 612-13 
Population, 579 
Religions, 631 
European Recovery Program: 
Legislation, 212 
Evanston, Jll., 79 
Evansville, Ind., 79 
Evening stars (1951), 387 
Everest, Mt., 580 
Everglades National Park, 142 
Evolution: 
Tennessee trial, 650 
Theory advanced, 629 
Exchange Stabilization Fund, 208 
Excise taxes, 334-35 
Collections, 288 
Television: excise tax, 213 
Executions: 
Legal: number, 85 
Methods: by state, 104 
Executive Departments (U. S.), 
Expenditure: 
Advertising, 283 
By year, 296 
Consumer, 296 
Educational, 107, 108, 110 
Government: U. S., 287 
Gross national product, 266 
State, 288 
Explorations, 577-78 
Explosions: Famous, 601-02 
Explosives: Production, 274 
Exports: 
By country, 309 
Countries: leading, 6038 
U. S.: by comodity, 306 
U.8S.: by economic class, 307 
U. S.: by year, 303 
U. S.: compared to produc- 
tion, 305 
U. S.: financing means, 304 
U.S.: year 1949, 312 


cE Soe 


FM: Stations, 137 

Faeroe Islands, 466 

Fahrenheit scale, 622 

Failures: Business, 270 

Fair employment practice laws, 


320 
Fairbanks, Alaska, 35 
Falkland Islands, 433 
Area and population, 411 
Fali (1951), 390 
Fall River, Mass., 79 
Falling body: Speed, distance, 
621 
Families: 
Income: distribution, 294 
Number; U.S., 84 
With radios, 269 
With telephones, 269 
Fargo, N. Dak., 28, 381, 382 
Farmer-Labor party, {71 
Farmers’ Museum, 148 
Farms and Farming: 
Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, 208, 210 
at dea Marketing Act, 
2 


Animals: domestic, 277 
Bankruptcy Act, 209 
Capper-Volstead Act, 206 
Construction, 275 

Domestic Allotment Act, 209 


Farmers: number, 289 
Federal Farm Loan Act, 205 
Federal Intermediate Credit 
Act, 207 
Frazier-Lemke Act, 209 
Implements: sales, 280 
Income, 266, 293, 297 
McNary-Haugen Bill, 207 
Morigaes Moratorium Act, 


Moreere Refinancing Act, 


Number, 276 
Population, 276 
Epa. marital status, 


charts, 298 
index, 278 
parity, 300 
Prices: support bill, 212 
Prices: wholesale, 299 
Property, 276 
Soil Conservation Act, 209 
Tenancy, 278 
Wages, 278 ~ 
Wages: rates, 297 
See also Agriculture 
Fates (myth.), 256 
Fathom (meas.), 623 
Fats: Consumption, 277 
Feasts: Jewish, 644—46 
Foatrerbeamey (labor): Defined, 


Prices: 
Prices: 
Prices: 


Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration, 208 
Eeserat Farm Bankruptcy Act, 


Federal Farm Loan Act, 205 
Pesacst Housing Administration, 


reser) Intermediate Credit Act, 


Federal Reserve System: 
Assets, liabilities, 284 
Glass-Owen Bill, 205 
Glass-Steagall Act, 209 

Federal Securities Act, 208 

Federal Trade- Commission, 205 

Federal Water Power Act, 206 

Federalist party, 169 

Fels Planetarium, 393 

Fencing, 808-09 
College, 776, 777, 780 

Fenimore House, 148 

Fertilizer industry: 

Labor: statistics, 289 
Production, 274 : 

Fezzan, 510 

Fields; Baseball, 731 

Figure skating, 811 

Fiji, 445-46 
Area and population, 411 

Filling stations: 


Sales, 280 
Fillmore, Millard, 185 
Cabinet, 197 
Family, 193 
Films. See Motion pictures 
Finance: 
Employment, 291 
Firms: number, 268, 270 
Income, 267 
Fingal’s Cave, 588 
Finland, 473-75 


: rates, 96 
Casualties: WW II, 220 
Climate, 475 

Currency; par value, 313 
Deaths: rates, 96 

Defense, 217 

Diplomats from, to U. S., 200 
Economic conditions, 474-75 
Emigration: to U. S., 87 
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Finland—(cont.) 
Government, 474 
History, 473-74 
Industry,. 608 
International Bank, 310 
Life expectancy, 97 
Population, 473 
Social conditions, 474 
Topography, 475 
Trade, 474—75 
Trade: with U. S., 313 
Treaty: WW Il, 474 
United Nations, 706 
World War I, 473 
World War U, 220, 473-74 

Finsteraarhorn, 580 

Firemen: Number, 290 

Fires: Famous, 601-02 

“Fireside chat’: First, 651 

Firms: 

Business, 270 
Industrial, 268, 271 
Wholesale, retail, 279 

First Fruits, Feast of, 645 

First International, 649 

Fisheries: 

Imports, 306 
Income, 266 

Fishing: 

Records, 814, 815 
Tuna (sport), 802 

Five-Year Plan, 569 

Flag: 

Confederate, 244 
Etiquette, 244-46 
Flag Day, 645 
History, 244 

Pledge to, 246 
United Nations, 701 

Flagstaff, Ariz., 381 

Flax: Imports, 306 

Flaxseed: Prices, 300 

Flint, Mich., 79, 382 

Floods: Famous, 601 

Florida, 18-19 

Admission: date, 18 
iF Agriculture: statistics, 278 
Altitudes, 70 
Area, 19 
Births: number, 90 
Capital: name, 18 
Cities: largest, 19 
Cities & towns, 8&4 
30 Congress: members, 64, 66 
Congress: representation, 
ff 


179 
Constitution: adopted, 18 
Court: highest, 63 
his Deaths: number, 90 
a Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Economy: statistics, 269 
Education: attendance law, 


108 
~~ ao lunch program, 


‘A Education: Negroes, 110 

B Education: statistics, 107 

Elections (1950), 14 

Elections: statistics, 172-78 

Executions: method, 104 

Expenditure, 19 

Facts: general, 18-19 

Geographic center, 19 

Governor: name, 18 

Governor: term, salary, 63 

Hospitals: number, 103 . 

Legislature: statistics, 63 

Marriages: statistics, 98 

i, Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 

: Motor vehicles: law, 106 

‘i Newspapers: number, 136 
aon? ation (1830-1950), 176, 


Population: by sex, 83 
Population: density, 81 


Bd he be marital status, 


Population: racial, 82 
Revenue, 19 
Secession: date, 18 
Shore line, 75 
Time zone, 382 
Unemployment: 
tion, 325 
Voting: qualifications, 202 
Flour industry: 
Labor: statistics, 289 
Prices: retail, 299 
See also Wheat 
Flowers: 
Of month, 149 
State, 15-35 
Fly and bait casting, 815 
Food and Food industry: 
Calories, 625 
Ccnsumption, 277 
Establishments, 268, 271, 279 
Expenditure, 296 
Exports, 306, 307 
FAO, 705 
Grocery stores: leading, 279 
Hours worked, 294 
Imports, 306, 307 
Income, 267, 294 
Manufacturing: value, 271 
Prices: farm, 300 
Prices: index, 298 
Prices: retail, 299 
Prices: wholesale, 299 
Production: U. 8., 272 
Production: world, 606-07 
Purchase: working time re- 
quired, 290 
Pure Food and Drug Act, 205 
Vitamins, 625 
Workers: number, 271 
Football: 
College, 845-51 
Famous series: records, 846 
Gaelic, 809 
Measurements, 793 
Notre Dame: record, 851 
Professional, 852 
Who’s who, 785-86 
Fordney McCumber Tariff, 206 


compensa- 


Forelon. Assistance Act of 1948, 
21 


Forelgn exchange, 311-12 
Foreign investments; In U. &., 
308, 310 
Foreman’s Association, 319 
Forestry: 
Countries: leading, 608 
Income, 266 
United States, 70 
Forgery: 
Arrests, 105 
Prisoners: federal, 104 
Formosa (Taiwan), 457 
Formulas: Common, 621 
Fort Dearborn; Massacre, 649 
Fort Smith, Ark., 16 
Fort Wayne, Ind., 79, 382 
Fort Worth, Tex., 79 
Climate, 74 
Newspaper: leading, 135 
Population, 79 
Time zone, 382 
Four H Clubs, 363 
Fractions and Decimals, 624 
France, 475-87 
Agriculture, 478, 606, 607 
Area, 475 
Births: rates, 96 
Casualties: WW II, 220 
Climate, 479 
Communications, 479, 609 
Currency: par value, 313 
Deaths: rates, 96 ; 
Defense, 217, 478 


Diplomats from, to, U.S., 200 
ECA: allotments, 305 
Education, 478 
Emigration: to U. S., 87 
Finance, 479 
Fisheries, 479 
Forests, 479 
Government, 476-77 
History, 475-76 
Industry, 478, 608 
International Bank, 310 
Labor: purchase power, 290 
Life expectancy, 97 
Marshall plan, 304 
Minerals, 479, 605 
Population, 475, 478 
Religion, 478 
Saar, 492-93 
Territories: overseas, 477-78, 
480-87 
Topography, 479 
Trade, 309, 478-79, 608 
Trade: with U. 8., 313 
United Nations, 703 
World War I, 476 
World War II, 220, 476 
Franco-Prussian War, 649 
Frankfurt, Germany, 383, 489 
Franklin Institute, (46 
Fraternities: System, 134 
Fraud: 
Arrests, 105 
Prisoners: federal, 104 
Frazjer-Lemke Act, 209 
Frederick, Md., 23 
Freer Gallery, (46 
Freezing point: Water, 622 
Freight. See Transportation 
Freight ton, 623 
French (lang.), 591 
French and Indian War, 648 
French Equatorial Africa, 481 
Agriculture, 608 
Area and population, 477 
French Guiana. See Guiana 
French Guinea. See Guinea 
French India, See India 
French Lick, Ind., 20 
French Morocco. See Morocco 
French Pacific Settlements, 487 
Area and population, 477 
French Revolution, 648 
French Somaliland. See Somali- 
land 
French Sudan. See Sudan 
French West Africa, 482-83 
Agriculture, 608 
Area, 477 
Climate, 483 
Economic conditions, 482 
Government, 482 
History, 482 
Population, 477 
Social conditions, 482 
Topography, 482 
Fsouoepey modulation: Stations, 
Wd 


Fresno, Calif., 74, 79, 381 
Frick Collection, 145 
Friends (Quakers), 634 
Friendly Islands. See Tonga 
Fruit: 
Consumption, 277 
Exports, 306 
Imports: 306 
. a marketing, 293 
uel: 
Prices: index, 298 
Prices: wholesale, 299 
Production, 273 ' 
See also Coal; Gas; Qil 
Fujiyama, 580, 586 
Furniture industry: 
Establishments, 271, 279 
Hours worked, 294 


Index 867 
Income, 267, 294 Girl Scouts, 363 
Glacier National Park, 142 


Glasgow, Scotiand, 383, 576 


Manufacturing: value, 271 
Sales, 280 
Stores: leading, 279 
Workers: number, 271 
Futuna, 487 
Futurity Stakes, 832 
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“GI Bill-of Rights,’ 328-29 
Gabon, 481 
Area and population, 477 
Gadsden, Ala., 79 
Gadsden Purchase, 69, 160 
Gallant Fox Handicap, 832 
Gallon: Defined, 621 
Galveston, Tex., 79, 382 
Gambia, 420-2) 
Area and population, 411 
Gambier, 487 
Gambling: Arrests, 105 
Gandhi: Assassination, 672 
Ganges, 584 
Gannett Peak, 580 
Garden City, Kans., 381, 382 
Gardner Museum, 148 
Garfield, James A., 187 
Cabinet, 197 
Election, 170 
Family, 193 
Minority President, 241 
Gary, Ind., 79, 382 
Gas industry: 
Income, 266, 267 
Legislation, 213 
Production, 273 
Gasoline: 
Exports: 306 
Tax: by state, 106 
Gaul, 475 
General Assembly. See United 
Nations 
Genoa, Italy, 576 
Geographic centers: 
North America, 29 
States, 15-35 
United States, 69 
Geographical mile, 623 
Geography: 
National Geographic Soci- 
ety, 144 
United States, 69-75 
World, 576-89 
George Washington Bridge, 599 
Georgetown, Br. Guiana, 283 
Georgia, 19 
Admission: date, 19 
Agriculture: statistics, 278 
Altitudes, 70 
Area, 19 
Births: number, 90 
Capital: name, 19 
Cities: largest, 19 
Cities & towns, 84 
Congress: members, 64, 66 
an representation, 
1 


Constitution: adopted, 19 

Court: highest, 63 

Deaths: number, 90 

Divorces: statistics, 100-01 

Economy: statistics, 269 

Ri attendance law, 
L: 


Segoe lunch program, 


Education: Negroes, 110 
Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 
Elections: statistics, 172-78 
Executions: method, 104 
Expenditure, 19. 

Facts: general, 19 


Geographic center, 19 
Governor: name, 19 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: Statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: number, 136 
pepuration (1790-1950) , 76 


by sex, 83 
density, 81 
marital status, 


Population: 

Population: 

Population: 
99 


Population: 
Revenue, 19 
Secession: date, 19 
Sherman’s march, 649 
Shore line, 75 


racial, 82 


Taxes, 336 

Time zone, 382 

Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 325 

Voting: qualifications, 202 


German (Jang.), 591 
German Democratic Republic, 
491-92 
Agriculture, 492 
Area, 491 
Climate, 492 
Communications, 492 
Government, 491-92 
History, 491 
Industry, 492 
Map, 612 
Natural resources, 492 
Population, 491 
Trade, 492 
German Federal Republic, 489 
Agriculture, 490 
Allied High Commission, 489 
Area, 490 
Climate, 491 
Communications, 491 
ECA: allotments, 305 
Education, 490 
Finance, 491 
Government, 489 
History, 489 
Industry, 490 
Map, 612 
Natural resources, 491 
Population, 490 
Topography, 491 
Trade, 490-91 
Germantown, Battle of, 648 
Germany, 487-92 
Agriculture, 606, 607 
Allied Control Council, 488 
Berlin, 492 
Casualties: WW II, 220 
Communications, 609 
Emigration: to U. S., 87 
History, 487-89 
Industry, 608 
Labor: purchase power, 290 
Life expectancy, 97 
Marshall plan, 304 
Minerals, 605 
Occupation zones, 489, 492 
Saar, 492-93 
Trade, 309 
World War I, 488 
World War II, 220, 223, 488 
Gestation: Periods, 140 
Gettysburg, Battle of, 649 
Gettysburg Address, 241 
Geysers, 588-89 
Gibraltar, 419 
Area and population, 411 
Gift tax, 332-33 
Collections, 288 
Gilbert and Ellice Islands, 448 
Area and population, 411 


Glass industry: 
Firms: number, 268, 271 
Glaziers: number, 290 
Hours worked, 294 
Income, 267, 294 
Labor: statistics, 289 
Manufacturing: value, 271 
Production, 272 
Workers: number, 271 
GJass-Owen Bill, 205 
Cian tespal Banking Act, 208, 


Glendale, Ariz., 15 

Glendale, Calif., 79 

Gloucester, Mass., 23 

Glycerin: Production, 274 

Géa, 550 

Gobi Desert, 583 

Gods & Goddesses. See Mythol- 


ogy 
Godwin Austen (K2), 580 
Gold: 


Carat: defined, 623 
Production: world, 606 
Reserve Act, 208 
Gold Coast, 421 
Area and population, 411 
Minerals, 605, 606 
Gold standard: U.S. off, 651 
Golden Gate Bridge, 599 
Golf, 771-75 
Amateur, 772, 774-75 
Augusta Masters’, 775 
British champions, 773, 774 
College, 774, 776, 777, 780 
Cups, 775 
History, 771 
Measurements, 793 
Negroes, 776 
Professional, 773, 775 
Public links, 772 
U. S. open, 771 
Who’s who, 786-87 
Women, 772, 775 
Good Friday, 644, 646 
“Good neighbor” policy, 166 
Gorki, U.S.S.R., 576 
Government: 
City: U. S., 62 
Foreign. See individual 
countries 
State: U. S., 63 
U. S.: employment, 291 


U. S.: expenditure, 266, 287 
U. S.: income, 267 

U. S.: organization, 228 

U. S.: receipts, 287 


Who’s who, 359-61 
pi UA States: names, 15- 


Terms & salaries, 63 
Governors General: Canada, 429 
Graduates. See Schools 
Grain: 

Income: marketing, 293 

Production: world, 606-07 

Railroad carloadings, 281 
Gram: Defined, 620 
Gran aan National Park, 15, 


Grand Coulee Dam, 598 

Grand Forks, N. Dak., 28, 382 
Grand Island, Nebr., 26 

Grand Junction, Colo., 381 
Arend ena Steeplechases, 


Grand Rapids, Mich., 79, 381 
Grand Teton National Park, 142 
Grant, Ulysses S., 186-87 
Cabinet, 197 
Elections, 170 is 
Family, 193 ‘ 
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Great Britain (isl.): Area, 581 Sales, 280 Harbin, Manchuria, 576 
Great Britain and Northern Ire- Stores: leading, 279 Harding, Warren G., 190 
Jand, United Kingdom of, See also Food Cabinet, 198 
410-19 Gross (meas.), 623 Election, 171, 178 
Agriculture, 415, 606, 607 Gross national product, 266 Family, 193 
Area, 410, 581 Guadaloupe, 485 Hardware industry: 
Cabinet, 414 Area and population, 477 Establishments, 279 
Casualties: WW II, 220 Guadalupe Hidalgo, Treaty of, Hours worked, 294 
Church of England, 635-36 649 Income, 294 
Climate, 417 Guam, 37 Sales, 280 
Commerce, 608 Guatemala, 495-96 Harmsworth Trophy, 823 
Communications, 416, 608, Agriculture, 495 Harness racing, 825-27 
609 Area, 495 Harpers Ferry: Raid, 649 
Currency: par value, 313 Climate, 496 Harrisburg, Pa., 74, 79, 382 
Defense, 217, 414-15 Currency: par value, 313 Harrison, Benjamin, (88 
Diplomats from, to U. S., Diplomats to, from U. 8S., 200 Cabinet, 198 
200 Economic conditions, 495 Election, 170, 178 
ECA: allotments, 305 Government, 495 Family, 193 
Education, 415 History, 495 Minority President, 241 
Finance, 416-17 Population, 495 Harrison, William Henry, 183 
Fisheries, 418 Social conditions, 495 Cabinet, 196 
Forests, 418 Topography, 496 Election, 170 
Government, 413-14 Trade, 495 Family, 193 
History, 410-12 Trade: with U. S., 313 Hartford, Conn., 17, 44 
Hydrography, 417 United Nations, 703 Area, 79 
Industry, 415, 608 Volcanoes, 587 Assessed valuation, 44 
Judiciary, 414 Guayaquil, Ecuador, 383, 467 Churches; number, 44 
Labor: purchase power, 290] Guernsey, 419 City manager: name, 44 
Loan Act, 210 Guiana, British, 428 City manager: term, salary, 
Magna Carta, 140 Area and population, 411 62 
Marshall plan, 304 Minerals, 605 Council: statistics, 62 
Minerals: 417-18, 605 Guiana, Dutch. See Surinam Debt, 44 
Population, 410 Guiana, French, 485 Expenditure, 44 
Pound: devalued, 675 Area and population, 477 Incorporation: date, 44 
Rulers, 413 Guinea, French, 482 Location, 44 
Topography, 417 Area and population, 477 Mayor: name, 44 
Trade, 309, 415-16 Guinea, Portuguese, 549 Members, 65-68 
Trade: with U. S., 313 Area and population, 548 Parks: number, 44 
United Nations, 763 Guinea, Spanish, 556 Population, 79 
World War I, 412 Gulf of Mexico: Coastline: Radio: stations, 44 
World War II, 220, 412 U. S., 75 Revenue, 44 
Great Falls, Mont., 25, 382 Guncotton: Invention, 628 Tax rate, 44 
Great Salt Lake, 585 Gutenberg Bible, 148, 629 Wadsworth Atheneum, 149 
Great Salt Lake Desert, 583 Gymnastics, 776, 777, 780, 783 Harvest, Feast of, 645 
Great Smoky Mts. National Park, Hashemite Kingdom. See Jordan 
; 142 d Hastings, Battle of, 647 
Greece, 493-95 Urea Seas Hastings, Nebr., 26 
, Agriculture, 494 Hattiesburg, Miss., 24 
Aid bills: U. S., 211, 212 Hadassah, 363 Haute Volta, 482 
Ancient, 590, 596, 647 Hagerstown, Md., Area and population, 477 
Area, 493 Hague, The, Nothetlanaes 576 Havana, Cuba, 383, 576 
Casualties: WW II, 220 Haiti, 496-97 Havre, Mont., 381 
Climate, 495 Area, 496 Hawaii, 35-36 
Communications, 609 Climate, 497 Area, 36 
Currency: par value, 313 Diplomats to, from U. S., 200 Capital: name, 35 
4 Defense, 217, 494 Economic conditions, 496-97 Cities: largest, 36 
> Diplomats to, from U. S., 200 Government, 496 Congress: member, 68 
Economic conditions, 494-95 History, 496 Executions: method, 104 
ECA: allotments, 305 Population, 496 Governor: name, 35 
Emigration: to U. S., 87 Social conditions, 496 Population, 36 
Government, 494 Topography, 497 Unemployment: compensa- 
History, 493-94 Trade, 496 tion, 325 
Life papectency, 97 Trade: with U. S., 313 Volcanoes, 586-87 
Marshall plan, 304 United Nations, 703 Hawaii Natjonal Park, 142 
Population, 493 Halicarnassus: Mausoleum, 578| Hawes-Cutting Bill, 208 
Social conditions, 494 Hall of Fame: Baseball, 738 Hawiey-Smoot Tariff, 207 
Topography, 495 Great Americans, 711-12 Hay-Bunau-Varilla Treaty, 205 
Trade, 494 Hockey, 760 Hay industry: 
Trade: with U. S., 313 Halley’s Comet, 388-89 Income: marketing, 293 
United Nations, 703 Ham: Prices, 299 Prices: farm, 300 
World War I, 493 Hambletonian, 825 Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 205 
World War II, 220, 493 Hamburg, West Gemany, 383, 576| Hayden Planetarium, 393 RY 
Greek (lang.), 591 Hamilton, Ohio, 79 Hayes, Rutherford B., (87 
Greek letters, 247-53 Hammerfest, Norway, 383 Cabinet, 197 
Greek mythology, 254-60 Hammond, Ind., 79 Election, 170 
Greek Orthodox Church, 632 Hammurabi, Code of, 590 Family, 193 
Greeley, Colo., 17 Hand (meas.), 623 es President, 241 
Green Bay, Wis., 79 Handball, 763 Health 
Greenback party, 170 Hanford Engineer Works, 34 Insurance, 326-27 
Greenland, 466 Hangchow, China, 576 Services: income, 267 
: Greensboro, N. C., 79, 382 Hanging: States using, 104 WHO, 706 
Greenville, Miss., 24 Hanging Gardens Heart disease: Deaths, 85, 89 : 
Greonville, S. C., 79 Hankow, China, 576 Heat: Thermometer scales, 622 


| Griffith Planetarium, 393 Hanna Star Dome, 147 | Heating: Homes with, 276 1 
--«~«Groceries: Hanukkah, 646 Hebrew letters, 247-53 i 


Hindustani 


Index 


Hebrides, 417 
Hectare, 619 
Hegira, 647 


Hejaz, 398 
Helena, Mont., 25, 74, 381 
Helicopters: 

First, 678 

Invention, 629 

Records, 679 

Types, 680 
Helium: Only Plant in U. S., 32 
Helsinki, Finland, 383, 473 
Hemp: Imports, 306 
Hepburn Rate Bili, 205 
Herron Museum, {48 
Hess: Flight to England, 661 


_ Hexagon: Area, 621 
High schools: Statistics, 107-10 


Highways: 
Construction, 275 
Employment, 288 


Hindenburg (Zeppelin): De- 


struction, 603 
Hindus: Number, 631 
(iang.), 591 
Hiroshima, Japan, 667 
Hispanic Society of America, 145 
Hispaniola: Area, 581 
Hiss, Alger: Found guilty, 7 
Historic Sites, National, 144 
Historical Parks, Natienal, 143 


' History: 


Ancient empires, 590 
Museums, 145-49 
Pulitzer prizes, 716 
United States, 161-66 


See also Chronology; indi- 


vidual countries 
Hitler, Adolf: Beer hall explo- 
sion, 658 
Hobart, Tasmania, 383 
Hoboken, N. J., 79 
Hockey, 759-61 
Amateur, 761 
College, 776, 777 
Hall of Fame, 760 
History, 759 
Measurements, 793 
Professional, 759-61 
Who’s who, 787 
Hogs: 
Prices: farm, 300 
Production: world, 607 
Hogshead (meas.), 623 
Hokkaido: Area, 581 
Holidays, 644-46 
Holly: Christmas, 646 
Holiywood Gold Cup, 834 
Holy Alliance, 649 
Holy Saturday, 646 
Holy Year: Opened, 7 
Holyoke, Mass., 79 
Home furnishings: 
Establishments, 279 
Sales, 280 
See also Furniture 
Home Owners Loan Act, 208 


Home Owners Refinancing Act, 
208 


Homicides: 


Arrests, 105 
Deaths: rates, 89 
Number, 85 


Honduras, 497-98 


Area, 497 

Climate, 498 

Currency: par value, 313 
Diplomats to, from U. S., 200 
Economic conditions, 497-98 
Government, 497 

History, 497 

Minerals, 606 

Population, 497 

Social conditions, 497 
Topography, 498 


Trade, 497 
Trade: with U. S., 313 
United Nations, 703 
Honduras, British, 428 
Area and population, 411 
Hong Kong, 437 
Area and population, 411 
Trade, 309, 437 
Honolulu, Hawaii, 383 
Honshu: Area, 581 
Hood, Mt., 580 
Hoover, Herbert C., 190-91 
Cabinet, 199 
Election, 172 
Family, 193 
Hoover Dam, 598 
Hopeful Stakes, 834 
Hoquiam, Wash., 381 
Horse racing, 828—44 
Champions (1950), 852 
Citation: record, 839 
Jockeys: leading, 840 
Man O’ War: record, 342 
Owners: leading money 
winners, 840 
Stakes: winners, 828-44 
Thoroughbred Racing Asso- 
ciations, 842 
Tracks: distances, 839 
Trainers: leading, 840 
Wagering, 834 
Who’s who, 787 
World records, 841 
Horsepower, 623 
Horses: 
Gestation & longevity, 140 
On farms, 277 
Production: world, 607 
Horseshoes (game), 793 
Hospitals: 
Construction, 275 
Employment, 288 
Number, 103 
Hot cross buns: Origin, 644 
Hot Springs, Ark., 16, 381 
Hot Springs National Park, [42 
Hotels: 
Hours worked, 293 
Income, 267, 293 
Number, 268 
Statistics, 283 
House of Representatives: 
Apportionment, 179, 238-39 
Committees, 68 
Composition, 230 
Presidents elected by, 170 
Qualifications, 230 
Salaries, 139 
Speakers: list, 203 
Terms, 230, 240 
Housing: 
Construction, 274, 275 
Legislation, 208-13 
Houston, Tex., 44 
Altitude, 44 
Area, 79 
Assessed valuation, 44 
Canal, 338 
Churches: number, 44 
Climate, 74 
Council: statistics, 62 
Debt, 44 
Expenditure, 44 
Incorporation: date, 44 
Location, 44 
Mayor: name, 44 
Mayor: term, salary, 62 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 
National Convention, 1638 
Parks: number, 44 
Population, 79 
Radio: sets & stations, 44 
Revenue, 44 
Tax rate, 44 
Telephones: number, 44 


95 


869 


TV: sets & stations, 44 
Time zone, 382 
Howland Island, 36 
Hudson Bay, 581 
Discovered, 577 
Hudson River, 72 
Explored, 577 
Huguenots, 475 
Humidity: U. S.: cities, 74 
Hundred Years’ War, 647 
Hungarian (lang.), 591 
Hungary, 499-509 
Agriculture, 499, 607 
Area, 498 
Births: rates, 96 
Casualties: WW II, 220 
Climate, 500 
Deaths: rates, 96 
Defense, 217 
Diplomats to, from U. S., 200 
Economic conditions, 499 
Emigration: to U. S., 87 
Government, 499 
History, 498-99 
Industry, 449, 608 
Life expectancy, 97 
Minerals: 500, 605, 606 
Population, 498 
Social conditions, 499 
Topography, 500 
Treaty: WW II, 211, 499 
United Nations, 706 
World War I, 498 
World War II, 220, 499 
Huntington, W. Va., 79, 382 
pee Library and Gallery, 
8 


Hunts Meeting, 802 
Huon Islands, 487 
Hurling, 809 
Huron, Lake, 585 

. S.: water area, 69 
Huron, S. Dak., 31, 74 
Hurricanes: Famous, 600-01 
Hutchinson, Kans., 2 
Hwang Ho, 584 
Hyderabad, India, 439, 576 
Hydrogen: Discovery, 628 


ice: Prices: index, 298 

Ice hockey. See Hockey 

Ice skating, 811-13 

Iceland, 500-01 
Area, 500 
Climate, 501 
Communications, 608 
Currency: par value, 313 
nga to, from JU. §., 

201 


Economic conditions, 501 

ECA: allotments, 305 

Geysers, 588 

Government, 501 

History, 500-01 

Population, 500 

Social conditions, 501 

Topography, 501 

Trade, 501 

Trade: with U. S., 313 

United Nations, 703 

Volcanoes, 586 

World War II, 500-01 
Idaho, 19-20 

Admission: date, 19 

Agriculture: statistics, 278 

Altitudes, 70 

Area, 19 

Births: number, 90 

Capital: name, 19 

Cities: largest, 19 

Cities & towns, 84 . 

Congress: members, 64, 66 
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Idaho—(cont.) 
Congress: representation, 


179 
Constitution: adopted, 19 
Court: highest, 63 
Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Economy: statistics, 269 
Education: attendance law, 

8 


10: 
Education: lunch program, 

112 
Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 
Elections: statistics, 172-78 
Executions: method, 104 
Expenditure, 19 
Facts: general, 19-20 
Geographic center, 19 
Governor: name, 19 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: number, 136 
Population (1870-1950), 76, 

17 


Population by sex, 83 

Population: density, 81 

Population: marital status, 
99 


Population: racial, 82 
Revenue, 19 
Taxes, 336 
Time zone, 382 
Unemployment: 
tion, 325 
Voting: qualifications, 202 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, 19, 381, 382 
Idlewild Airport: Dedicated, 673 
Ifni, 556 
Iflinois, 20 
Admission: date, 20 
Agriculture: statistics, 278 
Altitudes, 70 
Area, 20 
Births: number, 90 
Capital: name, 20 
Cities: largest, 20 
Cities & towns, 84 
Congress: members, 64, 66 
a representation, 
9 


1 , 
Constitution: adopted, 20 
Court: highest, 63 

Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Economy: statistics, 269 
Education: attendance law, 


compensa- 


108 
eapation: lunch program, 


Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 
Elections: statistics, 172-78 
Executions: method, 104 
Expenditure, 20 
Facts: general, 20 
Geographic center, 20 
Governor: name, 20 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 10 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: laws, 106 
Newspapers: number, 136 
eon (1810-1950), 76, 


Population: by sex, 83 
Population: density, 81 
oO ape al marital status, 


Population: racial, 82 
Revenue, 20 
Time zone, 382 
Unemployment: 
tion, 325 
Voting: qualifications, 202 
Immigration: 
Act (1910), 205 
Aliens: arrival, 75 
Burnett Bill, 206 
By country of origin, 87 
Displaced persons, 212 
Emergency Quota Act, 206 
Laws: violators, 104 
Quota Law, 207 
To U.S.: by year, 89 
Impeachments, 204 
Procedure, 231 
Imports: 
By country, 309 
Countries: leading, 608 
U.-S.: by commodity, 306 
U.5S.: by economic class, 307 
U.S.: by year, 303 
U. S.: year 1949, 312 
Incandescent lamp: Invention, 
628 
Income: 
Agriculture: chart, 293 
By year, 296 
Consumer, 296 
Families: distribution, 294 
Farm, 297 
Industry: chart, 293 
Manufacturing, 294 
National 266-67, 295 
Per capita: by state, 269 
Income tax: 
Collections, 288 
Legislation, 205, 211, 213, 239 
Procedure, 330-32 3 
State, 336-38 
Incubation: Periods, 140 
Independence, Declaration of, 
25-27 
Independence Day, 645 
India, 438-41 
Agriculture, 440, 606, 607 
Area, 438 
Births: rates, 96 
Casualties: WW II, 220 
Climate, 441 
Communications, 441, 609 
Currency: par value, 313 
Deaths: rates, 96 
Defense, 217, 440 
Education, 440 
Emigration: to U. S., 87 
Finance, 441 
Government, 440 
History, 438-40 
International Bank, 310 
Kashmir: dispute over, 
685-86 
Life expectancy, 97 
Manufacturing, 440-41 
Minerals, 441, 605, 606 
Native states, 440 
Political subdivisions, 439 
Population, 438 
Topography, 441 
Trade, 309, 441 
Trade: with U. S., 313 
United Nations, 703 
World War II, 220 
India, French, 485 
Area and population, 477 
India, Portuguese, 550 
Area and population, 548 
Indian Ocean, 581 
Indiana, 20 
Admission: date, 20 
Agriculture: statistics, 278 
Altitudes, 70 
Area, 20 


compensa- 


Indians, American: 


Births: number, 90 

Capital: name, 20 

Cities: largest, 20 

Cities & towns, 84 

Congress: members, 64, 66 

Se Sak representation, 
17 


Constitution: adopted, 20 
Court: highest, 63 
Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Economy: statistics, 269 
i Ee attendance law, 
8 
rier aero lunch program, 
Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 
Elections: statistics,.172-78 
Executions: method, 104 
Expenditure, 20 
Facts: general, 20 
Geographic center, 20 
Governor: name, 20 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 10 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: number, 136 
fie eae OS (1800-1950) , 76, 


Population: by sex, 83 
Population: density, 81 
bt ete marital status, 


Population: racial, 82 

Revenue, 20 

Taxes, 336 

Time zone, 382 

Unemployment: 
tion, 325 

Voting: qualifications, 202 


compensa- 


Indianapolis, Ind., 20, 44 


Altitude, 44 

Area, 79 

Assessed valuation, 44 
Auto race, 819 

Churches: number, 44 
Climate, 74 

Council: statistics, 62 
Debt, 44 

Expenditure, 44 

Herron Museum, 148 
Incorporation: date, 44 
Location, 44 

Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Mayor: name, 44 

Mayor: term, 62 

Parks: number, 44 
Population, 79 

Radio: sets & stations, 44 
Revenue, 44 

Tax rate, 44 

Telephones; number, 44 
TV: sets & stations, 44 
Time zone, 382 


Births, 90 

Museum exhibits, 145-49 
Population: by state, 82 
Schools: federal, 109 


alan. 


Indo-Chinese Federation, 485-87 


Agriculture, 607 7 
Climate, 487 ; 
Commerce, 608 

Diplomat from U. 8&., 200 
rey conditions, 486— 
Government, 486 


History, 486 f, 
Social conditions, 486 a 
Topography, 487 
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Indonesia, 530-32 - 
Agriculture, 607, 608 
Area, 530 
Climate, 532 
Diplomats to, from U: S., 200 
Economic conditions, 531-32 
Government, 531 
History, 530-31 
Map, 616 
Minerals, 605 
Population, 530 
Social conditions, 531 
Topography, 532 
Trade, 309 
United Nations, 703 
Volcanoes, 587 
World War II, 530 
Indus, 584 
Industry: 
Construction, 274, 275 
Countries: leading, 608 
Failures: number, 270 
Firms: number, 268, 270, 271 
Hospitals, 103 
Hours worked, 293 
Income: chart, 293 
Income: national, 266-67 
Production, 270-74 
Production: and exports, 305 
Production: chart, 271 
Production: indexes, 272 
Productivity, 289 
Influenza: Deaths, 85, 89 
Beremation Bureaus: Sports, 
Ingathering, Feast of, 645 
Inini, 485 
Area and population, 477 
Injuries: By industry, 291 
Insulin: Discovery, 629 
Insurance: 
Agents: number, 290 
Armed services, 328 
Companies: financial condi- 
tion, 286 
Firms: number, 268, 270 
Health, 326-27 
Income, 267 
Old age, 288, 320-23 
Premiums & losses, 286 
Railroad retirement, 288, 326 
Savings, 301 
Survivors’, 320-23 
Unemployment, 288, 324 
Insured mail, 158 3 
Interest (money), 285, 622 
_ Inter-Governmental Maritime Con- 
suitative Organization, 705 
Interior, U. S. Dept. of, 194 
Secretaries, 197—99 
Interior decorators: Number, 282 
Internal revenue: 
Collections, 288 
Receipts, 287 
See also Income tax 
Internal Security Act of {950, 213 
International Association of Ma- 
chinists, 319 
International Bank, 308-10, 705 
Loans, 310 
International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, 705 
International date-line, 368 
International Labour Organiza- 
tion, 705 
er nerional Monetary Fund, 311, 
5 


International Refugse Organiza- 
zation, 212, 705 

- International Telecommunication 

: Union, 706 

International Trade Organization, 
314, 70) 

‘ eeroetiens! transactions: U. S., 


io 


Interstate commerce: Legisla- 
tion, 205, 210 
Invasions: World War II, 223 
Inventions, 628-29 
Patents: procedure, 138 
AYO U.S.: foreign, 308, 


lonian Islands, 495 
lowa, 20-21 


iquique, Chile, 383 
fran, 504-03 


Admission: date, 20 

Agriculture: statistics, 278 

Altitudes, 70 

Area, 21 

Births: number, 90 

Capital: name, 20 

Cities: largest, 21 

Cities & towns, 84 

Congress: members, 64, 66 

Seaerees representation, 

Constitution: adopted, 20 

Court: highest, 63 

Deaths: number, 90 

Divorces: statistics, 100-01 

Economy: statistics, 269 . 

pea eS attendance law, 

pare lunch program, 
1 


Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 
Elections: statistics, 172-78 
Executions: method, 104 
Expenditure, 21 
Facts: general, 20-21 
Geographic center, 21 
Governor: name, 20 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: number, 136 
Population (1840-1950), 76, 
U7 
Population: 
Population: 
Re pute On 
19 


by sex, 83 
density, 81 
marital status, 
Population: racial, 82 
Revenue, 21 
Taxes, 336 
Time zone, 382 
Unemployment: 
tion, 325 
Voting: qualifications, 202 


compensa- 


Agriculture, 502, 606 

Aid; legislation, 212 

Area, 501 

Climate, 503 

Currency: par value, 313 
Defense, 217, 502 
Diplomats to, from U. S., 200 
Economic conditions, 502-03 
Government, 502 

History, 501-02 

Minerals, 605 

Population, 501 

Social conditions, 502 
Topography, 503 

Trade, 309 

Trade: with U. S., 313 
United Nations, 703 


Irag, 503-04 


Area, 503 

Climate, 504 

Defense, 503 

Diplomats to, from U. 8., 200 
Economic conditions, 504 
Government, 503 

History, 503 

International Bank, 310 


Minerals, 605 
Population, 503 
Social conditions, 503-04 
Topography, 504 
United Nations, 703 
World War I, 503 
World War Ii, 503 
Ireland, 504-06 
Agriculture, 505 
Area, 504 
Births: rates, 96 
Climate, 506 
Commerce, 608 
Deaths: rates, 96 
Defense, 505 
Diplomats to, from U. S., 200 
Economic conditions, 505-06 
ECA: allotments, 305 
Emigration: to U. S., 87 
Government, 505 
History, 504-05 
Life expectancy, 97 
Marshall plan, 304 
Population, 504 
Social conditions, 505 
Topography, 506 
Trade, 505 
United Nations, 706 
lreland (isl.): Area, 581 
Ireland, Northern, 418-19 
Lite expectancy, 97 
See also Great Britain 
Irkutsk, U.S.S.R., 383 
Iron industry: 
Exports: 306 
Hours worked, 294 
Income, 267, 294 
Labor: statistics, 289 
Production: U. 8., 272, 274 
Production: world, 605 
Irons: Sales, 275 
Irrawaddy, 585 
Irrigation: Legislation, 205 
Irtish, 584 
Irvington, N. J., 79 
Isiands: Areas, 581 
Isle of Man 419 
Area and population, 411 
Isle Royale National Park, 142 
isotopes, 626-27 
Israel, 506-07 
Area, 506 
Diplomats to, from U.S., 200 
Population, 506 
United Nations, 685, 703, 706 
See also Palestine 
Istanbul, Turkey, 576 
Italian (fang.), 591 
italian Somaliland. See Somali- 
jiand 
Italy, 507—I1t 
Agriculture, 509, 606, 607 
Area, 507 
Births: rates, 96 
Casualties: WW II, 220 
Climate, 510 
Colonies: former, 510 
Communications, 509-10, 609 
Currency: par value, 313 
Deaths: rates, 96 
Defense, 217, 508 
Diplomats to, from U. S., 200 
ECA: allotments, 305 
Education, 508-09 
Emigration: to U. S., 87 
Finance, 510 
Government, 508 
History, 507-08 
Industry, 509, 608 
Labor: purchase Pores 290 
Life expectancy, 97 
Marshall plan, 304 
Minerals, 605 
Natural resources, 509 
Population, 507 


ee 4 
le 
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Italy—(cont.) Churches: number, 45 Admission: date, 21 
Religion, 509 Commission, 62 Agriculture: statistics, 278 
Topography, 510 Debt, 45 Altitudes, 70 
Trade, 309, 509 Expenditure, 45 Area, 21 
Trade: with U. S., 313 Hague machine beaten, 674 Births: number, 90 
Treaty: WW II, 211, 508 Incorporation: date, 45 Capital: name, 21 
United Dee 08 Location, 45 Cities: largest, 21 
World War I, Mayor: name, 45 Cities & towns, 84 
World War II, *330, 223, 508 Mayor: term, salary, 62 Congress: members, 64, 66 
Ivory Coast, 482 Population, 79 Congress: representation, 
Area and population, 477 Revenue, 45 79 
Iwo Jima, 666 Tax rate, 45 Constitution: adopted, 21 
Izaak Walton League, 363 Telephones: number, 45 Court: highest, 63 
Jerusalem: United Nations, 685 Deaths: number, 90 : 
J Jesus Christ: Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
TET Ascension, 645 Economy: statistics, 269 
Birth, 647 Education: attendance law, 
Jackson, Andrew, 182-83 Crucifixion, 644, 647 108 
Cabinet, 196 Ressurection, 644 Education: lunch program, 
Elections, 169 Jet plane: First U. S. flight, 678 112 
Family, 193 Jewelry: Education: statistics, 107 
Jackson, Mich., 79 Birthstones, 139 Elections (1950), 14 
Jackson, Miss., 79, 381, 382 Carat: defined, 623 Elections: statistics, 172-78 
Jackson, Tenn., 32 Excise tax, 335 Executions: method, 104 
Jacksonville, Fla., 19 Expenditure, 296 Expenditure, 21 
Area, 79 Sales, 280 Facts: general, 21 
Climate, 74 Jewish months, 247-53 Geographic center, 21 
Longitude and latitude, 381] Jews: Governor: name, 21 
Magnetic declination, 381 Holidays, 644—46 Governor: term, sala 63 
Population, 79 Number, 631, 632, 634 Se itals: number, 103 
Time zone, 382 Organizations, 363, 643-44 lature: statistics, 63 
Jakarta, Indonesia, 383, 576 Joan of Arc: Burned, 647 a statistics, 98 
Jamaica, 433-34 Johannesburg, U. of So. Af., 383, Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Area and popnisiieg. 411 576 Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Jamestown, N. Dak., 2 Johnson, Andrew, 186 Newspapers: number, 136 
Jamestown, Va., 33, bis Cabinet, 197 Population (1850-1950), 76, 
Jan Mayen Island, 535 Family, 193 q7 
Janitors: Number, 290 Johnson Debt Default Bill, 208 Population: by sex, 83 
Japan, 511-14 Johnston Island, 37 Population: density, 81 
Agriculture, 513, 607 Johnstown, Pa., 79, 601 Population: marital status, 
Allied occupation govern- Joliet, U., 79 99 
ment, 201, 513 Jordan, Hashemite Kingdom of, Population: racial, 82 
Area, 511 515 Revenue, 21 
Atom bomb, 512, 667 Area, 515 Taxes, 336 
Births: rates, 96 Climate, 515 Time zone, 382 
Casualties: WW II, 220 Defense, 515 Unemployment: compensa- 
Climate, 514 Diplomats to, from U.5., 200 tion, 325 
Communications, 514, 609 Economic. conditions, 515 Voting: qualifications, 202 
Deaths: rates, 96 Government, 515 Kansas City, Kans., 21, 79, 382 
Education, 513 History, 515 Kansas City, Mo.: 
Emigration: to U. S., 87 Population, 515 Area, 79 
Finance, 514 Social conditions, 515 Climate, 74 
Fisheries, 514 Topography, 512 Longitude and latitude, 381 
Forests, 514 United Nations, 706 Magnetic declination, 381 
Government, 513 World War I, 515 Motor vehicles: deaths, 95 
History, 511-12 World War II, 515 ; National Conventions, 168 
Industry, 514, 608 Journalism: Pulitzer prizes, Nelson Ganery, 148 
Life expectancy, 97 712-15 Newspapers: leading, 135 
Minerals, 514, 605, 606 See also Newspapers Population, 79 
Population, 511, 513 Judges: Kansas-Nebraska Act, 163 
Ruler, 513 International Court, 705 Karikal, 485 
Topography, 514 U.S.: number, 290 Kashmir, 440 - 
Trade, 309, 514 Judiciary Act, 210 Area and population: 439 
Volcanoes, 586 Juneau, Alaska, 35 United Nations, 6 
World War I, 512 Jungfrau, 580 Keating-Owen Act, 205 
World War i, 220, 222, 512 | Junior colleges: Statistics, 108 | Kellogg-Briand Pact, 207 
Japan, Sea of, 581 Jupiter (planet), 387, 390 Kellogg Peace Pact, 650 
Japanese (lang. » 591 Symbol, 394 Kenosha, Wis., 79 
Japanese (U. ): Justice, U. S. Dept. of., 194 Kentucky, 21-22 
Births, 90 Attorneys General, 196-99 Admission: date, 21 
Population: by state, 82 Justices: Agriculture: statistics, 278 
See also Nonwhite races Supreme Court: list, 204 Altitudes, 70 ¢ 
Jarvis Island, 36 Supreme Court: salaries, 139 Area, 21 % 
Java, 530-32 Jutland, Battle of, 650 Births: number, 90 
Agriculture, 607 Juvenile Delinquency Act: Vio- Capital: name, 21 : 
Area, 581 lators, 104 Cities: largest, 21 4 
Jefferson, Thomas, 180-81 Cities & towns, 84 , 
Cabinet, 196 K Congress: members, 64, 66 
Elections, 169 LEER Ce icc he: representation, 
Family, 193 A 
Jorsey sl. ), 419 K2, 580 Constitution: adopted, 21 
Jersey City, N. J., 45 Kalamazoo, Mich., 79 Court: highest, , 
proce 45 Kamchatka: Volcanoes, 586 Deaths: number, 90 
Area, Kanchenjunga, 580 Divorces: statistics, 100-01 


} 
Bootle valuation, 45 Kansas, 21 Economy: statistics, 269 _ 


Index 


Peneeons attendance law, 
See ae lunch program, 


Education: Negroes, 110 
Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 
Elections: statistics, 172-78 
Executions: method, 104 
Expenditure, 21 

Facts: general, 21-22 
Geographic center, 21 
Governor: name, 21 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: number, 136 
qe aon (1790-1950) , 


by sex, 83 
density, 81 
marital status, 


racial, 82 


76, 


Population: 
Population: 
eon ‘ 


Population: 
Revenue, 21 
Taxes, 336 
Time zone, 382 
Unemployment: 
tion, 325 
Voting: qualifications, 202 
Kentucky Derby, 83 
Kenvil, N. J., 660 
Kenya, 421 
Area and population, 411 
Kerr Bill, 213 
Ketchikan, Alaska, 35 
Key West, Fla., 381 
Kharkov, U.S.S.R., 576 
Khios, 495 
Khonkaen, Thailand, 576 
Kidnaping: Prisoners, 104 
Kiev, U.S.S.R., 576 
Kilimanjaro, Mt., 580, 586 
Kindergarten: Enrollments, 109 
Kingman Reef, 37 
Kings: England, 413 
Kings Canyon National Park, 142 
Kings Mountain, Battle of, 648 
Kingston, Jamaica, 383, 433 
Kingston, Ontario, 381 
Kitty Hawk (airplane), 146 
Kiwanis, 363 
Klamath Falls, Oreg., 381 
Knights of Columbus, 363 
Knights of Pythias, 363 
Knot (meas.), 623 
Know-Nothing party, 170 
Knoxville, Tenn., 79, 381, 382 
Kobe, Japan, 576 
Korea, 515-17 
FE Balada 607 
Aid: legislation, 212 
Area, 515 
Climate, 517 
2 1 api to, 
20 
Economic conditions, 516-17 
History, 515-16’ 
Korean War, 516, 684 
Population, 515 
Social ons, 516 
Topography, 51 
United Nations, 516, 684, 706 
World War II, 516 
Korean (lang.), 591 
Krakatoa, 587, 600 
Kure Island, 36 
Kuwait, 398 
Area and 
Minerals, 


compensa- 


from: U.: &., 


pon, 397 


Trade, 309 
_ Kwangtung, 458 


> 


» 


Kyoto, Japan, 576 
esa ee L ee 


Labor, 289-92 
Adamson Act, 206 
Agencies: government, 317 
AFL, 317-18 
Case Bill, 210 
Children, 205, 210 
Clayton Antitrust Act, 205 
CIO, 318 
Employment, 291 
ILO, 705 
Legislation (1950), 314-15 
Lockouts: number, 292 
NIRA, 208 
NLRB, 209, 314, 317 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, 208 
Occupations: by sex, 289 
Organizations, 317-19 
Purchase power, 290 
Railroads, 206 
Relations laws, 319 
Strikes, 292 
Taft-Hartley Act, 211 
Turnover, 291 
Unemployment, 291 


Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 324-26 
Unions: leading, 320 


UMW, 319, 320 
Wages: legislation, 210, 212 
Wagner-Connery Act, 209 
Workers: by age, 289 
Workers: by occupation, 290 
Workers: industrial, 271 
Workers: output, 289 
Workers: women, 290 
Labor, U. S. Dept. of, 195 
Secretaries, 198-99 
Labor Day, 645 
Laccadive Islands, 441 
Lacquer. See Paint 
Lacrosse, 813 
Lahore, Pakistan, 576 
Lake Charles, La., 22 
Lakes: Large, 585 
Lakewood, Ohio, 79 
Lamaism, 458 
Lamb: Prices, 299, 300 
Lamp: Incandescent: dis- 
covery, 628 
Lancaster, Pa., 79, 242 
Land: Arable, 606 
Lander, Wyo., 38! 
Languages, 591 
Lansing, Mich., 79, 382 
Laos, 485-87 
Area and population, 477 
La Paz, Bolivia, 383, 406 
Laramie, Wyo., 35 
Lareeny: Arrests, 105 
Lard: Prices, 299 
Laredo, Tex., 79 
Lassen Peak, 587 
Lassen Volcanic National Park, 
142 
Las Vegas, Nev., 26, 381, 382 
Lateran Treaty, 572, 650 
Latitudes: 
Cities: foreign, 383 
Cities: U. S., Canada, 381 
Latter-Day Saints, 634 
Latvia, 517 
Area, 517 
Diplomats to U. S., 201 
Emigration: to U. 8., 87 
Population, 517 
See also Union of S.8S.R. 
Laundries: 
Hours worked, 293 
Income, 293 
Number, 282 
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Laws: 
Divorce: by state, 100-01 
aoe employment practice, 


Labor relations, 319 
Lawyers: number, 290 
Marriage: by state, 98 
Motor vehicle: by state, 106 
School attendance, 108 
Lawn bowling, 813 
Lawn tennis, 764-67 
Lawrence, Mass., 79 
Lawton, Okla., 29 
Layton Gailery, 148 
Lead industry: 
Labor: statistics, 289 
Production, 274, 605 
League (meas.), 623 
League of Nations: 
Established, 650 
Members, 703 
World Court, 206, 207, 209 
Leaning Tower of Pisa, 597 
Leather industry: 
Firms: number, 268, 271 
Hours worked, 294 
Income, 267, 294 
Labor: statistics, 289 
Manufacturing: value, 271 
Prices: wholesale, 299 
Production, 272 
Workers: number, 271 
Lebanon, 517-18 
Area, 517 
Climate, 518 
Currency: par value, 313 
Diplo as to, from U. §&., 
0 


Economie conditions, 518 
Government, 517 
History, 517 
Population, 517 
Social conditions, 517-18 
Topography, 518 
Trade, 518 
Trade: with U. S., 313 
United Nations, 703 
Leeds, England, 383 
Leeward Islands, 434 
Area and populations, 411 
Legal services: Income, 267 
Legislatures: Statistics, 63 
Leipzig, Germany, 576 
Battle of, 648 
Lena River, 584 
Lend-Lease Act, 210 
Length: Units, 619 
Merde ris U.S.S.R., 383, 393, 


Lent, 644 
Leopold: Referendum, 404. 
Léopoldville, Belgian Congo, 383 
Lepanto, Battle of, 648 
Leshos, 495 
Lethal gas: States using, 104 
Letters: 

Greek, 247-53 

Hebrew, 247-53 
Lewis, John L.: Fined, 669, 672 
Lewis and Clark: Journey, 648 
Lewiston, Idaho, 38] 
Lewiston, Maine, 22 
Lexington, Ky., 21, 22, 79 
Lexington-Concord, Battle of, 648 
Liabilities: Corporations, 268 
Liberia, 518-19 

Agriculture, 607 

Area, 518 

Climate, 519 

Diplomats to, from U, 8., 201 

Economic conditions, 518-19 

Government, 518 

History, 518 

Population, 518 

Social conditions, 518 
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Liberla—(cont.) 


8 

: with U. 313 

United Nations, 703 
Liberty, Statue of, 227 
Liberty party, (73 
Libraries; 

College, 114-31, 594 

Librarians: number, 290 

Number, 282 

World, 593-94 
Libya, 510-11 

Diplomat from U. S., 201 
Libyan Desert, 583 
Licenses: Automobile, 106 
Lidice, Czech.: Razed, 663 
Liechtensteln, 519 

Diplomat from U. 5., 201 
Bee Belgium, 576 


Expectancy: by oar 97 


Expectancy: U. 8 
‘oy aed animals, 140 


g 
Velocity, 392 
Velocity: discovery, 629 
Light-year, C23 
Lights, Festival of, 646 
Lima, Peru, 383, 576 
Lincoln, Abraham, (85-86 
Birthday (holiday), 644 
Cabinet, 197 
Elections, 170 
Family, 193 
Gettysburg Address, 241 
Minority President, 241 
re acess Dey, 645 
Lincoin, Nebr., 25, 
Area, 79 
Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Population, 79 
Time zone, 382 
Link (meas.), 623 
Lions. (assn.), 364 
Liquor: 
Establishments, 268, 279 
Imports, 306 
Labor: statistics, 289 
Laws: violators, 104, 105 
Production, 272 
Prohibition, 239-40 
Repeal, 208, 240 
Sales, 280 
Taxes, 288, 335 
3.2 Percent Law, 208 
Volstead Act, 206 
Webb-Kenyon Act, 205 
Lisbon, Portugal, 383, 576 
Liter: Defined, 620 
Literacy tests, 202 
Literature: 
Nobel prizes, 707-08 
Poets laureate: England, 720 
Pulitzer prizes, 715-17 
Who’s who, 353-57 
Lithuania, 519 
Area, 519 
Diplomat to U. S., 201 
Emigration: to U. S., 87 
Population, 519 
See also Union of S.S.R. 
Little Big Horn, Battle of, 649 
Little Rock, Ark., 74, 79, 382 
Liverpool, England, 383, 576 
Livestock: 
Income, 297 
Value, 276 


Commercial rates, 285 
Federal Reserve, 284 
International Bank, 310 
Veterans, 329 


Locarno Pact, 650, 654 
Lockouts: 


Defined, 316 
Number, 292 


Locksmith shops; Number, 282 
Lédz, Poland, 576 

Lombok, 530 

London, England: 


“Great Fire,” 601 

Great Plague, 648 
Longitude and latitude, 383 
Population, 576 

Time of day, 383 


London, Ontario, 381 
Long Beach, Calif., 
Long Island, Battle of, 648 
Long Island Sound, 69 
Longevity: 


79, 382 


Animals, 140 
Humans, 91, 97 


Longitudes: 


Cities: foreign, 383 
Cities: U. 8., Canada, 381 


Longs Peak, 71 
Lookout Mountain, Battle of, 649 
Lorain, Ohio, 79 
Lords, 


ment 
Los Angeles, Calif., 45, 79 


House of. See Parlia- 


Altitude, 45 

Angelus Temple, 634 
Assessed valuation, 45 
Churches: number, 45 
Climate, 74 

Council: statistics, 62 
County Museum, 148 
Debt, 

Expenditure, 45 
Incorporation: date,. 45 
Location, 45 

Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Map, 58-59 

Mayor: name, 45 

Mayor: term, salary, 62 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 95 
Newspapers: leading, 135 
Parks: number, 45 
Planetarium, 393 
Population, 179 

Radio: sets & stations, 45 
Revenue, 45 

Southwest Museum, 149 
Tax rate, 45 

Telephones: number, 45 
TV: sets & stations, 45 
Time zone, 382 


Louisiana, 22 


Admission: date, 22 

Agriculture: statistics, 278 

Altitudes, 70 

Area, 22 

Births: number, 90 

Capital: name, 22 

Cities: largest, 22 

Cities & towns, 84 

Congress: members, 64, 66 

an Beg representation, 
179 


Constitution: adopted, 22 
Court: highest, 63 

Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Economy: statistics, 269 
ee attendance law, 
cee ler ae lunch program, 


Education: Negroes, 110 


Education: Secs 107 
Elections (1950), 
Elections: APATIS Ge 172-78 


Executions: method, 104 
Expenditure, 22 
Facts: general, 22 


Luzon: 
Lynn, Mass., 79 
Lyon, France, 383, 475 


Geographic center, 22 

, Governor: name, 

Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: number, 136 
Population (1810-1950), ‘76, 


Population: 
Population: 
Population: 


by sex, 83 
density, 81 

7 marital status, 
Population: 


racial, 82 

Revenue, 22 
Secession: date, 22 
Shore line, 75 
Taxes, 336 
Time zone, 382 
Unemployment: 

tion, 325 
Voting: qualifications, 202 


compensa- 


ehintan A deci 69 


Map 


Pe a ky. 21, 22 


Climate, 74 

Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 95 
Newspapers: leading, 135 
Population, 79 

Time zone, 382 


Louvre, 594 
Lowell, 
Loyalty Islands, 487 
Lubbock, Tex., 79 
Lumber industry 


Mass., 79 


Establishment 268, 271, 279 
Hours worked, 294 

Income, 267, 294 
Manufacturing: value, 271 
Production, 272, 274 
Workers: number, 271 


Luray Cavern, 588 
Lutheran Churches, 632-33 
Luxemburg, 519-20 


Area, 519 

Births: rates, 96 
Currency: par value, 313 
Deaths: rates, 96 
Diplomats to, from U. 8., 201 
Economic conditions, 520 
ECA: allotments, 305 
Emigration: to U. S., 87 
Government, 520 

History, 519-20 

Industry, 608 
International Bank, 310 
Minerals, 605 

Population, 519 

Social conditions, 520 
Trade, 520 

Trade: with U. 8., 313 
United Nations, 703 
World War I, 519 

World War II, 519-20 
Area, 581 


—— Mee 


Macao, 550 
Area and population, 548 
Machine gun: Invention, 629 
Machine shops: Number, 282 
Machinery industry: 
Establishments, 271, 279 
Exports, 306 
Hours worked, 294 
Income, 267, 294 
Machinists: number, 290 


Raeiri Rey tee nee 


Index 


Manufacturing: value, 271 
Production, 272 
Workers: number, 271 
McKeesport, Pa., 79 
Mackenzie River, 584 
Discovered, 577 
McKinley, William, 188 
Cabinet, 198 
Elections, 170, 171, 178 
Family, 193 
McKinley, Mt., 580 
McNary-Haugen Bill, 207 
Macon, Ga., 19, 79, 382 
Madagascar, 483 
Area and population, 477 
Madeira River, 584 
Madison, James, 181! 
Cabinet, 196 
Elections, 169 
Family, 193 
Madison, Wis., 74, 79, 382 
Madras, India, 439, 576 
Madrid, Spain, 383, 576 
Madura, 530-31 
Agriculture, 607 
Magazines: 
Advertising, 283 
Leading, 137 
Magellan: Voyage, 578 
Magna Carta, 647 
Provisions, 140 
Magnetic declinations, 38! 
Magnum, 623 
Mahé, 485 
Mail: Regulations, 156-59 
See also Postal 
Mail-order houses, 279 
Maine, 22-23 
Admission: date, 22 
Agriculture: statistics, 278 
Altitudes, 70 
Area, 22 
Births: number, 90 
Capital: name, 22 
Cities: largest, 22 
Cities & towns, 84 
Congress: members, 64, 66 
“see iba representation, 
1 


Constitution: adopted, 22 
Court: highest, 63 

Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Economy: statistics, 269 
eon: attendance law, 


10 
ues on: lunch program, 


Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 
‘Elections: statistics, 172-78 
Expenditure, 22 
Facts: general, 22-23 
Geographic center, 22 
Governor: name, 22 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: number, 136 
Reeeeuon (1790-1950), 76, 
7 


Population: by sex, 83 
Population: density, 81 


Oe lta marital status, |: 


Population: racial, 82 

Revenue, 22 

Shore line, 75 

Time zone, 382 

Unemployment: 
tion, 325 

Voting: qualifications, 202 


compensa- 


“Maine” (ship): Blown up, 649 
Maize. See Corn 
Majorca, 556 
Majority: Defined, 202 
Makassar, Celebes, 383 
Makatea, 487 
Malaria: Deaths: rates, 89 
Malayan Federation, 437-38 
Agriculture, 607 
Area and population, 411 
Minerals, 605 
Trade, 309 
Malden, Mass., 79 
Maldive Islands, 437 
Maita, 419-20 
Area and population, 411 
Mammoth Cave National Park, 
142, 588 
Man, Isle of. See Isle of Man 
Manchester, England, 383, 576 
Manchester, N. H., 79, 147, 381 
Manchuria, 457 
Mandate: Defined, 701 
Manganeso: Production, 606 
Mangareva, 487 
Manhattan: 
Area and population, 80 
sates President: name, 


Map, 54-55 
See also New York, N. Y. 
Manila, Philippines, 383, 576 
Manitoba, 430 
Mann-Elkins Act, 205 
Manslaughter, 105 
Manufacturing: 
Airplanes, 273, 680-81 
Employment, 269, 291 
Excise taxes, 334-35 
Exports, 306, 307 
Firms: number, 268, 270, 271 
Imports, 307 
Income, 267, 294 
Injuries, 291 
Production, 274 
Production: chart, 271 
Production: indexes, 272 
Productivity, 289 
Radios, 273 
Television sets, 273 
Value, 269, 271 
Workers: number, 271 
Maps: 
Africa, 618 
Asia, 614-15 
Boston, Mass., 61 
Chicago, Ill., 60 
Europe, 612-13 
Los Angeles, Calif., 58-59 
Manhattan, 54-55 
Mileage: U. S., 150-55 
North America, 610 
Oceania, 616-17 
San Francisco, Calif., 53 
South America, 611 
U. 8.: territorial expansion, 
160 
Washington, D. C., 56-57 
Marco Polo, 577 
Mardi Gras, 644 
Mariana Islands, 38 
Marine Corns, U. S.: 
Allowances, 218 
History, 217 
Officers, 218 
Pay, 218 
Personnel: by year, 220 
Marne, Battles of, 650 
Marquesas Islands, 487 


Marriages: 


Laws: by state, 98 

Married persons: number, 99 
Number: by state, 98 
Number: by year, 102 
Prospects, 102 


Mars (planet), 387, 390 
“Attack” from, 656 
Symbol, 394 

Marseille, France, 383, 576 

Marshall Islands, 38 

Marshall plan: Recovery: 

dexes, 304 

Martinique, 485 
Area and population, 477 

Maryland, 23 
Admission: date, 23 
Agriculture: statistics, 278 
Altitudes, 70 
Area, 23 
Births: number, 90 
Capital: name, 23 
Cities: largest, 23 
Cities & towns, 84 
Congress: members, 64, 66 
Congress: representation, 179 
Constitution: adopted, 23 
Court: highest, 63 
Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Economy: statistics, 289 


in- 


eae attendance law, 
bi vee gh lunch program, 
Education: Negroes, 110 
Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 
Elections: statistics, 172-78 


Executions: method, 104 
Expenditure, 23 
Facts: general, 23 
Geographic center, 23 
Governor: name, 23 
Governor: term, salary, 
Hospitals: number, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: number, 136 
pide (1790-1950), 76, 
7 


by sex, 83 
density, 81 
marital status, 


racial, 82 


63 


Population: 
Population: 
Populetiog b 


Population: 
Revenue, 23 
Shore line, 75 
Taxes, 336 
Time zone, 382 
Unemployment: 
tion, 325 
Voting: qualifications, 202 
Masons (assn.), 364 
Masqat. See Oman 
Mass: Units, 620 
Mass of the Presanctified, 644 
Massachusetts, 23 
Admission: date, 23 
Agriculture: statistics, 278 
Altitudes, 70 
Area, 23 
Births: number, 90 
Capital: name, 23 
Cities: largest, 23 
Cities & towns, 84 
Congress: members, 64, 66 
Congress: representation, 179 
Constitution: adopted, 23 
Court: highest, 63 
Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Economy: statistics, 269 
Education: attendance law, 


compensa- 


108 
cers aoe lunch program, 


Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 
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Massachusetts—(cont.) 
Elections: statistics, 
Executions: method, 104 
Expenditure, 23 
Facts: general, 23 
Geographic center, 23 
Governor: name, 23 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: number, 13 
mopoation 


Population: 
Population: 
coo : 


Population: racial, 82 
Revenue, 23 
Shore line, 75 


by sex, 83 
density, 81 


Taxes, 337 

Time zone, 382 

Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 325 

Voting: qualifications, 202 


Massachusetts Handicap, 835° 
Massive, Mt., 71 
Maternity hospitals, 103 
Mathematics: 
Cubes & cube roots, 624 
Decimals & fractions, 624 
Formulas, 621 
Interest: simple, 622 
Mean and median, 624 
Measures, 619-23 
Roman numerals, 622 


Squares and square roots, 


624 
Weights, 619-23 
Batter : Conversion to energy, 


Matterhorn, 580 
Mauna Kea, 36, 587 
Mauna Loa, 580, 586 
Maundy Thursday, 646 
Mauritania, 482 

Area and population, 477 
Mauritius, 421 

Area and population, 411 


Mausoleum: Halicarnassus, 578 


Mayflower Compact: Text, 242 
Mayors: 

Names, 39-53 

Terms & salaries, 62 
Mean and Median, 624 
Measurement ton, 623 
Measures: Sports, 793 
Measures and Weights, 619-23 
Meat: 

Consumption, 277 

Exports: 306 

Income: marketing, 293 

Production: world, 606 

Wholesale; 


279 
Mecca, Saudi Arabia, 383 
Mechanics: 
Inventions, 629 
Number, 290 
Medford, Mass., 79 
Medford, Oreg., 30 
Median and Mean, 624 
Medicine: 
Discoveries, 629 
Hospitals, 103 
Medical schools, 132-33 
Wobel prizes, 708-11 
Services: income, 267 
Spending, 296 
Mediterranean Sea, 581 
Mékong, 584 


‘Melbourne, Australia, 383, 576 


Melting . point: 
172-78 


deaths, 94 


6 
(1790-1950), 76, 


marital status, 


Metric 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, 145 
Meuse-Argonne, Battle of, 650 
Mexican Cession, 69 


establishments, 


Chemical ele- 
ments, 626-2 


Melville (isl.): Area, 581 
Memorial Day, 645 
Memorial Park, National, 143 
Memorials, National, 144 
Memphis, Tenn., 45 


Altitude, 45 

Area, 45 

Assessed valuation, 46 
Commission: statistics, 62 
Debt, 46 

Expenditure, 46 
Incorporation: date, 45 
Location, 45 


International Bank, 310 
Life expectancy, 97 
Minerals, 522, 605, 606 
Population, 520 
Religion, 521 
Time zone, 367 
Topography, 522 
Trade, 309, 522 
Trade: with U. S., 313 
United Nations, 703 
Volcanoes, 587 
Mexico, Gulf of: 
Dimensions, 581 
U. S.: water area, 69 
Mexico City, Mexico, 383, 576 


Longitude and latitude, 381] Miami, Fla., 46 


Magnetic declination, 381 
Mayor: name, 45 

Mayor: term, salary, 62 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 95 
Parks: number, 46 
Population, 79 

Radio: sets & stations, 46 
Revenue, 46 

Tax rate, 46 : 
Telephones: number, 46 
TV: sets & stations, 46 
Time zone, 382 


Mennonites, 635 
Mental deficients: Education, 
110 


Mental diseases: Hospitals, 103 
Merchant fleets: Leading, 609 
Merchant Marine Academy, U. §., 


216 


Mercury (planet), 387, 390 


Symbol, 394 


Meridian, Miss., 24 
Merrimac and Monitor, 649 
Mesa, Ariz., 15 

Mesa Verde National Park, 
Metals 


industry: 
Countries: leading, 605-06 
Earnings, 293 
Establishments, 268, 271, 279 
Hours worked, 293, 294 
Imports, 306 

Income, 267, 294 

Labor: statistics, 289 
Manufacturing: value, 271 
Prices: wholesale, 299 
Production, 272, 274 
Workers: number, 271 


Meteorology: WMO, 1706 
Meteors, 392-93 
Meter (meas.): Defined, 619 
Methanol: Production, 274 
Methodist Church: 

Bishops, 637-38 


Founded, 635 
Groups, 633 


system, 619-21 


Map, 160 


Mexican War, 649 


Casualties, 221 
Cost, 224 


Mexico, 520-23 


Agriculture, 521-22, 607 
Area, 520 

Births: rates, 96 

Climate, 523 
Communications, 522, 609 
Currency: par value, 313 
Deaths: rates, 96 
Defense, 217, 521 
Diplomats to, from U. 8., 201 
Education, 521 
Emigration: to U. 8., 87 
Forests, 522 

Government, 521 

History, 520-21 

Industry, 522, 608 


Altitude, 46 

Area, 79 

Assessed valuation, 46 
Churches: number, 46 
City manager: name, 46 
City manager: salary, 62 
Climate, 74 

Council: statistics, 62 
Debt, 46 

Expenditure, 46 
Incorporation: date, 46 
Location, 46 

Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Mayor: name, 46 

Mayor: term, salary, 62 
Parks: number, 46 
Population, 79 

Radio: sets & stations, 46 
Revenue, 46 

Tax rate, 46 

Telephones: number, 46 
TV: sets & stations, 46 
Time zone, 382 


142| Michigan, 23-24 


Admission: date, 23 
Agriculture: statistics, 278 
Altitudes, 70 

Area, 24 

Births: number, 90 
Capital: name, 23 

Cities: largest, 24 

Cities & towns, 84 
Congress: members, 64, 66 
Congress: representation, 179 
Constitution: adopted, 23 
Court: highest, 63 

Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Economy: statistics, 269 
ree attendance law, 
ee tpt lunch program, 


Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 
Elections: statistics, 172-78 
Expenditure, 24 

Facts: general, 23-24 4 
Geographic center, 24 — 
Governor: name, 23 

Governor: term, salary, 63 
read Veet number, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 ‘ 
Newspapers: number, 136 - 
Popa (1810-1950), '76, ‘ 


Population: by sex, 83 * 
Population: density, 81 4 


Fppaeay marital status, 
Population: racial, 82 5, 
Revenue, 24 > > 
Time zone, 382 Bs 
Unemployment: ; 


compensa- 
tion, 325 ie ‘ 


Index 


Voting: 


qualifications, 202 
Michigan, 


Lake, 585 
U. S.: water area, 69 
Micron, 623 
Middle Atlantic States: 
Economy: statistics, 269 
Names, 96 
Middle Congo, 48} 
Area and population, 477 
Midway, 37 
Mil (meas.), 623 
Milan, Italy, 383, 578 
Mileage charts, 150-55 
Miles City, Mont., 74 
Military Academy, U. S., 215 
Military forces. See Armed 
forces 
Military Parks, National, 143 
Milk industry: 
Consumption, 277 
Labor: statistics, 289 
Prices: farm, 300 
Prices: retail, 299 
Production: world, 606 
Millimicron, 623 
Milwaukee, Wis., 46 
Altitude, 46 
Area, 46 
Assessed valuation, 46 
Churches: number, 46 
Council: statistics, 62 
Debt, 46 
Expenditure, 46 
Incorporation: date, 46 
Layton Gallery, 148 
Location, 46 


Longitude and latitude, 381 


Magnetic declination, 381 
Mayor: name, 46 
Mayor: term, salary, 62 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 95 
Newspaper: leading, 135 
Parks: number, 46 
Population, 79 
Radio: sets & stations, 46 
Revenue, 46 
Tax rate, 46 
Telephones: number, 46 
TV: sets & stations, 46 
Time zone, 382 
Mindanao: Area, 581 
Minerals. See Coal; Metals 
Deere t, 291 
ployment, 
aa 268, 270 
Hours worked, 293 
Income, 266, 293 
Injuries, 291 
Labor: statistics, 289 
Minneapolis, Minn., 47 
Altitude, 47 
Area, 
Assessed valuation, 47 
Churches: number, 47 


Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Mayor: name, 47 

Mayor: term, salary, 62 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 95 
National Convention, 168 
Newspapers: leading, 135 
Parks: number, 47 
Population, 79 

Radio: sets & stations, 47 
Revenue, 47 

Tax rate, 47 

Telephones: number, 47 
‘TV: sets & stations, 47 
Time zone, 382 


Minnesota, 24 


Admission: date, 24 
Agriculture: statistics, 
Altitudes, 70 

Area, 24 

Births: number, 90 
Capital: name, 24 


278 


Cities: largest, 24 
Cities & towns, 84 
Congress: members, 64, 66 
Sees: representation, 
Constitution: adopted, 24 


Court: highest, 63 


Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Economy: statistics, 269 


eeeuon attendance law, 
eeuceien: lunch program, 


Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 
Elections: statistics, 172—78 


Expenditure, 24 

Facts: general, 24 
Geographic center, 24 
Governor: name, 24 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, i103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: 
Speen 


number, 136 
(1850-1950), 76, 


Population: 

Population: 

AS eae . 
9 


by sex, 83 
density, 81 


Population: racial, 82 
Revenue, 24 
Taxes, 337 
Time zone, 382 
Unemployment: 

tion, 325 
Voting: qualifications, 202 

Minority Presidents, 241 

Minot, N. Dak., 28 

Mint Museum of Art, 148 

Miquelon. See St. Pierre 

Mississippi, 24-25 
Admission: date, 24 
Agriculture: statistics, 278 
Altitudes, 70 
Area, 24 
Births: number, 90 
Capital: name, 24 
Cities: largest, 24 
Cities & towns, 84 
Congress: members, 65, 67 
Congress: representation, 

179 


Constitution: adopted, 24 
Counties: number, 24 
Court: highest, 63 
Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Economy: statistics, 269 
Education: attendance law, 
8 


Education: lunch program, 
112 


Education: Negroes, 110 
Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 
Elections: statistics, 172-78 
Executions: method, 104 
Expenditure, 24 

Facts: general, 24-25 
Geographic center, 24 
Governor: name, 24 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 103 


marital status, 


compensa- 


877 


Legislature: Statistics, 63 
Marriages: Statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: number, 136 
Eepulssion (1800-1950), 76, 


by sex, 83 
density, 81 

marital status, 
Population: 


racial, 82 
Revenue, 24 
Secession: date, 24 
Shore line, 75 
Taxes, 337 
Time zone, 382 
Unemployment: 
tion, 325 
Voting: qualifications, 
Mississippi River, 72 
Discovered, 577 
Floods, 601 
Missoula, Mont., 25 
Missouri, 25 
Admission: date, 25 
Agriculture: statistics, 
Altitudes, 70 
Area, 25 
Births: number, 90 
Capital: name, 25 
Cities: largest, 25 
Cities & towns, 84 
Congress: members, 65, 67 
Congres representation, 


Constitution: adopted, 25 
Court: highest, 63 

Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Economy: statistics, 269 


Population: 
Population: 
Ro DGHOE 2 


compensa- 
202 


278 


Fdcations attendance law, 

08 

ee lunch program, 
1 


Education: Negroes, 110 
Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 : 
Elections: statistics, 172-78 
Executions: method, 104 
Expenditure, 25 

Facts: general, 25 
Geographic center, 25 
Governor: name, 25 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: number, 136 
ee (1810-1950), 76, 


Population: by sex, &83 
Population: density, 81 


way certo marital statug, 


Population: racial, 82 
Revenue, 25 
Taxes, 337 
Time zone, 382 
Unemployment: 
tion, 325 
Voting: qualifications, 202 
Missouri Compromise, 649 


compensa- 


Missouri River, 72 


Mistletoe: Christmas, 646 
Mitchell, S. Dak., 382 


Mobile, Ala.: 


Area, 79 

Climate, 74 

Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declinaiion, 381 
Population, 79 

Time zone, 382 


eee Ve 


«= oF 


ee 
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Mohammedanism, 397, 631 
Mohave Desert, 583 
Molokai, 36 
Moluccas, 530 
Monaco, 523 
Money: 
Currencies: par value, 313 
In circulation, 301 
International Monetary 
Fund, 705 
See also Banks 
Money orders, 157 
Mongolian People’s Republic, 
523-24 
Area, 523 
Climate, 524 
Economic conditions, 524 
Government, 523-24 
History, 523 
Population, 523 
Social conditions, 524 
Topography, 524 
United Nations, 706 
Mongoloids, 630 
Monitor and Merrimac, 649 
Monkeys: Gestation & longev- 
ity, 140 
Monmouth, Battle of, 648 
Monroe, James, 181-82 
Cabinet, 196 
Elections, 169 
Family, 193 
Monroe, La., 22 
Monroe Doctrine, 241 
Montana, 25 
Admission: date, 25 
Agriculture: statistics, 278 
Altitudes, 70 


Area, 25 
Births: number, 90 
Capital: name, 25 


Cities: largest, 25 

Cities & towns, 84 

Congress: members, 65, 67 

meperers: representation, 
9 


Constitution: adopted, 25 
Ceurt: highest, 63 

Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Economy: statistics, 269 
Beceem: attendance law, 


peucetion; lunch program, 


Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 
Elections: statistics, 172-178 
Executions: method, 104 
Expenditure, 25 

Facts: general, 25 
Geographic center, 25 
Governor: name, 25 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: number, 136 
eee ton (1870-1950), 76, 


Population: by sex, 83 
Population: density, 81 
coon: marital status, 


Population: racial, 82 
Revenue, 25 
Taxes, 337 
Time zone, 382 
Unemployment: 
tion, 325 
Voting: qualifications, 202 
Montevideo, Uruguay, 383, 576 
Montgomery, Ala.: 


compensa- 


Area, 79 
Climate, 74 
Longitude & latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Population, 79 
Time zone, 382 
Months: 
Flowers for, 149 
Jewish, 247-53 
Names: derivations, 264 
Sidereal, synodic, 392 


‘Monticello, 33 


Montpelier, Vt., 33, 381 
Montreal, Quebec, 381, 576 
Monuments: National, 143 
Moon, 390-91 
Hit by radar, 668 
Phases (1951), 369-80 
Rise and set (1951), 369-80 
Symbol, 394 
Moose (assn.), 364 
Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, 381 
Morehead Planetarium, 393 
Mormons, 634 
Polygamy abandoned, 32 
Morning stars (1951), 387 
Morocco, 524-26 
Area, 524 
Climate, 526 
Diplomats from UV. S., 201 
Economic conditions, 525 
Government, 525 
History, 524-25 
Minerals, 606 
Population, 524 
Social conditions, 525 
Topography, 525 
Moscow, U.S.S.R.: 
Conference (WW II), 224 
Longitude and latitude, 383 
Population, 576 
Time of day, 383 
Motion pictures: 
Academy awards, 717-19 
Firms: number, 268 
Income, 267 
Invention, 629 
N. Y. critics’ awards, 719 
Theaters, 283 
Who’s who, 344-53 
Motor vehicles: 
Deaths: by city, 95 
Deaths: by state, 94 
Deaths: by year, 92 
Deaths: rates, 89 
Exports, 306 
Laws: by state, 106 
Maps: mileage, 150-55 
Production: world, 608 
Sales, 280 
See also Automobiles 
Motorboating, 822-24 
Motorcycling, 824 
Mottoes: State, 15-35 
Mound State Monument, 148 
Moundville, Ala., 148 
Mt. Blanc, 580 
Mt. Elbert, 7! 
Mt. Everest, 580 
Mt. Hamilton, Calif., 393 
Hood, 580 
Mt. Locke, Tex., 393 
Mt. MeKinley Nationa! Park, 142 
Mt. Rainier National Park, 142 
Waterfalls, 582 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 79 
Mt. Wilson Observatory, 393 
Mountain States: 
Economy: statistics, 269 
Names, 96 
Mountains: 
Peaks, 71, 580 
Volcanoes, 586-87 
Mozambique, 549 
Area and population, 548 


Mukden, Manchuria, 576 
Mules: On farms, 277 
Muncie, Ind., 79 
Munich, Germany, 383, 576, 650 
Murder, Inc., 659 
Murders: Number, 105 
Murray, Utah, 32 
Murray River, 584 
Muscatine, lowa, 21 
Muscle Shoals, 15, 207 
Muses (myth.), 258 
Museums: 
United States, 145-49 
World, 594-95 
Music: 
Musicians: number, 290 
N. Y. critics’ awards, 720 
Opera composers, 262-64 
Pulitzer prizes, 717 
Who’s who, 340-44 
Muskogee, Okla., 29 
Mussolini, Benito: Death, 666 
Mutual Broadcasting System, 137 
Mythology: 
Egyptian, 262 
Greek & Roman, 254-60 
Norse, 260-62 
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Nagasaki, Japan, 383, 667 
Nagoya, Japan, 383, 576 
Nairobi Kenya, 383 
Nam-Ky, 477 
Name origins: 
Days of week, 264 
Months, 264 
States, 15-35 
Nampa, Idaho, (9 
Nanking, China, 383, 576 
Nantes, Edict of, 475 
Naples, Italy, 383, 576 
Napoleonic Wars, 648 
Narcotic flaws: 
Arrests, 105 
Violators, 104 
Narragansett Special, 835 
Nashua, N. H., 26 
Nashville, Tenn.: 
Area, 79 
Climate, 74 
Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Population, 79 
Time zone, 382 
National Academy of Design, 145 
National Air Museum, 146 , 
National Anthem, 243 
National Battiefield Parks, 143 
National Battlefield Sites, 143-44 
National Breadcasting Co., 137 
National Capital Parks, 144 
National Gemeteries, 144 
pee Collection of Fine Arts, 
6 1 
National Conventions, 167, 168 


National Gallery of Art, 146 ¥ 
National Geographic Society, 144 Ey 
National Guard, 213 rl 
National Historic Sites, 144 
National Historical Parks,’ 148 
National Housing Act, 209, 210 


National income. See Income 

Nationtt industrial Recovery Act, 
National Labor Relations Act, 209 
National Labor Relations Board, — 


314, 317 
National League. See Baseball; 
Foothall 
National Mediation Board, 317 
National Memorial Park, {43 
National Memorials, 144 
National Military Parks, 143 
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National Monuments, 143 Needles, Calif., 381 Deaths: number, 90 
National Park System, 142-44 Negro River, 585 Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
National Parkways, 144 Negroes: Economy: statistics, 269 
National Red Cross, 366 Births, 90 Education: attendance law, 
National Republican party, 169 Churches, 631, 633 108 
National Security Act of 1947, Education, 110 Education: lunch program, 
2tt Families: number, 84 11 
Natural gas. See Gas Life expectancy, 91 Education: statistics, 107 
Natural history: Museums, Population: by state, 82 Elections (1950), 14 
145-49 Sports, 776, 780 Elections: statistics, 172-78 
Naturalization, 86 See also Nonwhite races Executions: method, 104 
Nauru, 446 Negroids, 630 Expenditure, 26 
Area and population, 411 Neil Award, 757 Facts: general, 26 
Nautical mile, 623 Nejd, 398 Geographic center, 26 
Naval Academy, U. S., 215 Nelson, Br. Columbia, 381 Governor: name, 26 
Navigation: Nelson Gallery, 148 Governor: term, salary, 63 
Bell time, 589 Nelson River, 584 Hospitals: number, 103 
Knot: defined, 623 Nepal, 526 Legislature: statistics, 63 
Nautical mile: defined, 623 Area, 526 Marriages: statistics, 98 
Ship canals, 338 Climate, 526 Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Steamships: records, 141 Diplomats to, from U. S., 201 Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Navy (U. S.): Economic conditions, 526 Newspapers: number, 136 
Allowances, 218-19 Government, 526 Population (1860-1950), 6, 
Appropriation: emergency, History, 526 Vite 
213 Population, 526 Population: by sex, 83 
Aviation: legislation, 212 Resources, 526 Population: density, 81 
Court martial: cases, 104 Topography, 526 Population: marital status, 
History, 216 United Nations, 706 99 : 
Insignia, 218 Nephritis: Deaths, 89 Population: racial, 82 
Officers, 218 Neptune (planet), 390 Revenue, 26 
Pay, 218-19 Symbol, 394 Time zone, 382 
Personnel: by year, 220 Nervous diseases: Hospitals, 103 Unemployment: compensa- 
Strength, 219 Netherlands, 526-30 tion, 325 
Navy, U. S. Dept. of, 195 Agriculture, 528, 606, 607 Voting: qualifications, 202 
Expenditures, 287 Area, 526 New Bedford, Mass., 80 
Secretaries, 196-99 Births: rates, 96 New Britain, Conn., 80 
Neap Tides, 39! Casualties: WW II, 220 New Brunswick, 430 
Nebraska, 25 Climate, 529 New Caledonia, 487 
Admission: date, 25 Commerce, 608 Area and population, 477 
Agriculture: statistics, 278 Communications, 528, 609 Minerals, 606 
Altitudes, 70 Currency: par value, 313 New Castle, Del., 17 
Area, 26 Deaths: rates, 96 “New Colossus” (poem), 227 
Births: number, 90 Defense, 217, 528 New England States: 
Capital: name, 25 Diplomats to, from U. S., 201 Economy: statistics, 269 y 
Cities: largest, 26 ECA: allotments, 305 Names, 96 
Cities & towns, 84 Education, 528 New Guinea, British. See Papua. 
Congress: members, 65, 67 Emigration: to U. S., 87 New Guinea (isl.): Area, 581 
Congress: representation, Finance, 528 New Guinea, Territory of, 445 
175 ieee tag Mrs + aren and oe 411 
: ted, 25 Forests, ew Hamps - 
eh hota i = Government, 527 Admission: date, 26 
Deaths: number, 90 History, 526-27 Agriculture: statistics, 278 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 Industry, 528 Altitudes, 70 
Economy: statistics, 269 Tesern eens) Ge 310 Aree eee a 
a Ww, ife expectancy, 97 ‘ , 
eee attendance la ppd plan, 504 Capital ; mame, "26 
: Minerals, es: est, 
eauee ea en program, Population, ae Cities & towns, a oe 
: Religion, 52 ongress: me 7» Gos 
Elections (1950) iat a Ruler, 5 Congress: representation, 
Elections: statistics, 172—-78| Territories: overseas, 529-30 179 : 
Executions: method, 104 Topography, 529 Constitution: adopted, 26 
Expenditure, 26 Trade, 309, 528 Counties: number, 26 
Faste: géneral, 25 Trade: with U. S. 313 Court: highest, 63 
Geo, raphic center, 26 United Nations, 703 Deaths: number, 90 
Governor: name, 25 World War I, 527 Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Governor: term, salary, 63 World War IT, 527 Economy: statistics, 269 
Hospitals: number, 103 Netherlands Indies. See Indo- pe ee attendance law, 
re: ist: nesia 
ada ee hee Networks: Radio, 137 Education: lunch program, 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 | Neutrality Acts, 206, 209 a F tistics, 107 
icles: law, 106 Nevada, 26 Education: statistics, 
Newspapers: number, 136 | Admission: date, 26 ora | Elections (1950), 14 
4 A : statistics, ections: sta ; EY 
A lane Boece 250}, 76, asta Executions: method, i104 
Population: by sex, 83 Area, 26 Expenditure, 26 7 
Population: density, 81 Gupial tame 2ee? Geopraphia sentenee 
» t : Name, i ; 
Population: marital status, pcan jaraeee 26 Governor: name, 36 e 
° owns, 1OVE’ 5 ’ A 
Ep ela paciah &2 Soceyeusl merit) 65, 67 Hospitals: number, 103 
a ee 382 Congress: representation, Legislature: statistics, 98 
dime zone, 3 sa- 179 ’ Marriages: statistics, 98 
EHermployment: , compen : 26 Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
ted 
/ Constitution: adopted, 
tion, 325 : 63 Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Voting: qualifications, 202 Court: highest, 
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New Hampshire—(cont.) 
Newspapers: number, 136 
Population (1790-1950), 176, 

TT 
Population: 
Population: 
Population: 


by sex, 83 
density, 81 
marital status, 
99 
Population: racial, 82 
Revenue, 26 
Shore line, 75 
Taxes, 337 
Time zone, 382 
Unemployment: 
tion, 325 
Voting: qualifications, 202 
New Haven, Conn., 80, 38! 
New Hebrides, 487 
Area and population, 
4717 
New Jersey, 27 
Admission: date, 27 
Agriculture: statistics, 
Altitudes, 70 
Area, 27 
Births: number, 90 
Capital: name, 27 
Cities: largest, 27 
Cities & towns, 84 
Colors: state, 27 


compensa- 


411, 


278 


Congress: member, 65, 67 
Congress: representation, 
179 


Constitution: adopted, 27 

Counties: number, 27 

Court: highest, 63 

Deaths: number, 90 

Divorces: statistics, 100-01 

Economy: statistics, 269 

Education: attendance law, 
108 

ee aeeuont lunch program, 
11 

Education: statistics, 107 

Elections (1950), 14 

Benen: statistics, 172- 
8 


Executions: method, 104 
Expenditure, 27 

Facts: general, 27 
Geographic center, 27 
Governor: name, 27 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Moter vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: number, 136 
Berwation (1790-1950), 76, 


by sex, 83 
density, 81 
marital status, 


Population: 
Population: 
Savon : 


Population: 
Revenue, 27 
Shore line, 75 

Time zone, 382 


racial, 82 


Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 325 
Voting: qualifications, 202 


New London, Conn., 215—16 
New London, Tex., 602 
New Mexico, 27 
Admission: approval, 
Admission: date, 27 
Agriculture: statistics, 
Altitudes, 70 
Area, 27 
Births: number, 90 
Capital: name, 27 
Cities: largest, 27 
Cities & towns, 84 
Congress: members, 


205 
278 


65, 87 


pa se representation, 
1 


Constitution: adopted, 27 
Court: highest, 63 

Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Economy: statistics, 269 
ree attendance law, 

10 
eee lunch program, 


Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 
wiections - statistics, 172-— 


Executions: method, 104 
Expenditure, 27 

Facts: general, 27 
Geographic center, 27 
Governor: name, 27 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: number, 136 
Roar (1850-1950), 


Population: by sex, 83 
Population: density, 81 
FOUUAGOR.: marital status, 


76, 


Population: raelal, 82 
Revenue, 27 
Taxes, 337 
Time zone, 382 
Unemployment: 
tion, 325 
Voting: qualifications, 
New Orleans, La., 22, 47 
Altitude, 47 
Area, 80 
Assessed valuation, 47 
Battle of, 649 
Churches: number, 47 
Climate, 74 
Commission: statistics, 
Debt, 47 
Expenditure, 47 
Incorporation: date, 47 
Location, 47 
Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Mayor: name, 47 
Mayor: term, salary, 62 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 95 
Parks: number, 47 
Population, 80 
Radio: sets & stations, 47 
Revenue, 47 
Tax rate, 47 
Telephones: number, 47 
TV: sets & stations, 47 
Time zone, 382 
New Rochelle, N. Y., 80 
New Year: Jewish, 645 
New Year’s Day, 644 
New York, 27-28 
Admission: date, 27 
Agriculture: statistics, 
Altitudes, 70 
Area, 27 
Births: number, 90 
Capital: name, 27 
Cities: largest, 27 
Cities & towns, 84 
Congress: members, 65, 67 
CA Nel representation, 


Constitution: adopted, 27 
Court: highest, 63 

Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Economy: statistics, 269 


compensa- 
202 


62 


278 


Bavespiens attendance law, 
Nes oat lunch program, 


Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 
Elections: statistics, 172-78 
Executions: method, 104 
Expenditure, 27 

Facts: general, 27-28 
Geographic center, 27 
Governor: name, 27 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Historical Association, 148 
Hospitals: number, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: number, 136 
Papuan (1790-1950) , 


Population: by sex, 83 
Population: density, 81 
aap aes marital status, 


76, 


Population: racial, 82 
Revenue, 27 
Shore line, 75 
Taxes, 337 
Time zone, 382 
Unemployment: 
tion, 325 
Voting: qualifications, 


compensa- 
202 


Now York, N. Y., 27, 28, 48 


Altitude, 48 

Area, 80 

Assessed valuation, 48 
her presidents: names, 


Bridges, 599 


Buildings: tallest, 600 
Churches: number, 48 
Climate, 74 


Council: statistics, 62 
Critics’ awards, 719-20 
Debt, 48 : 
Expenditure, 48 

“Greater New York,” 48 
Idlewild: dedicated, 673 
Library, 594 

Loan rates: commercial, 285 
Location, 48 

Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Map: Manhattan, 54-55 
Market rate: open, 285 
Mayor: name, 48 
Mayor: term, sala 
Motor vehicles: 
Museums, 145 
National Conventions, 
Newspapers: leading, 135 
Parks: number, 48 
Planetarium, 393 
Population, 80 

Radio: 
Revenue, 48 

Snowfall: record, 672 
Statue of Liberty, 227 

Tax rate, 48 

Telephones: number, 48 
TV: sets & stations, 48 
Time zone, 382 

World's Fair, 657, 659, 660 


, 62 
deaths, 95 
168 


New York Harbor, 69 
New York Historical Soolety, 145 
New Zealand, 446—47 : 


Agriculture, 606 

Area, 446 

Births: rates, 96 
Casualties: WW II, 220 
Climate, 447 
Communications; 608 
Deaths: rates, 96... - 


sets & stations, 48 


£, 


2 
a 


: 
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Defense, 217 
Dependencies, 447 
si renee to, from U. 


s., 


Economic conditions, 447 


Geysers, 588 
Government, 446 
History, 446 

Life expectancy, 97 
Natural resources, 447 
Population, 446 


Social conditions, 44647 


Topography, 447 
Trade, 309, 447 
Trade: with U. S., 313 
United Nations, 703 
Volcanoes, 587 
World War II, 220, 446 
Newark, Del., 17 
Newark, N. J., 47 
Altitude, 47 
Assessed valuation, 47 
Churches: number, 47 
Commission: statistics, 
Debt, 47 
Expenditure, 47 
Incorporation: date, 
Location, 47 
Mayor: name, 47 
Mayor: term, salary, 62 
Motor ‘vehicles: 
Museum, 148 
Newspaper: leading, 135 
Parks: number, 47 
Population, 80 
Radio: stations, 47 
Revenue, 47 
Tax rate, 47 
Telephones: number, 47 
TV: stations, 47 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, 
Newfoundland, 430 
Emigration: to U. S., 
Newlands Act, 205 
Newport, R. I., 31 
Newport News, Va., 33 
News record (1950), 7-14 
Newspapers: 
Advertising, 283 
Number: by city, 135 
Number: by state, 136 
Oldest in U. S., 17 
Newton, Mass., 80 
Niacin: In food, 625 
Niagara Falls, 582 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., 80 
Nicaragua, 532-33 
Area, 532 
Births: rates, 96 
Climate, 533 
Currency: par value, 31 
Deaths: rates, 96 
Defense, 532 
poets ete to, from U. 
20 


Economic conditions, 
3 


3 
Government, 532 
History, 532 
Population, 532 
Social conditions, 532 
Topography, 533 
Trade, 533 
Trade: with U. S., 313 
United Nations, 703 
Volcanoes, 587 
Nice, France, 393 
Nicknames. See individual 


states 
Nicobar. See Andaman 
Niger, 584 
Area and population, 
Nigeria, 422 
Area and population, 
Minerals, 605 


deaths, 


62 


47 


95 


383 
87 


3 


s., 
532- 


4iT 
411 


Night schools, 112 
Nile, 584 
Nineteenth Amendment, 206 
Text, 240 : 
Nirvana: Defined, 633 
Nobel prizes, 707—I1 
Nogales, Ariz., 38! 
Nome, Alaska, 383 
Nonwhite races (U. S.): 
Births, 90, 91 
Population, 82, 85 
See also Negroes 
Norfolk, Va., 33 
Area, 80 
Climate, 74 
Population, 80 
Time zone, 382 
Norfolk Island, 445 
Area and population, 
Norns (myth.), 261 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, 208 


411 


Norris-Morin Resolution, 207 


Norris Resolution, 207 
Norse mythology, 260-62 
North America: 
Area, 579 
Elevations, 579 
Exploration, 577 
Geographic center, 29 
Map, 610 
Population, 579 
Religions, 631 
North Atlantic Treaty, 700-01 
North Borneo. See Borneo 
North Carolina, 28 
Admission: date, 28 
Agriculture: statistics, 278 
Altitudes, 70 
Area, 28 
Births: number, 90 
Capital: state, 28 
Cities: largest, 28 
Cities & towns, 84 
Congress: members, 65, 67 
Congress: . representation, 


179 
Constitution: adopted, 28 
Court: highest, 63 
Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Economy: statistics, 269 
Education: attendance law, 


108. 
Haucaton: lunch program, 
11 


Education: Negroes, 110 
Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 
Elections: statistics, 172-78 
Executions: method, 104 
Expenditure, 28 
Facts: general, 28 
Geographic center, 28 
Governor: name, 28 
Governor: term, salary, 
Hospitals: number, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: number, 136 
Population (1790-1950), 
17 
Population: 
Population: 
Population: 


63 


76, 


by sex, 83 
density, 81 


marital status, 
99 
Population: 


racial, 82 

Revenue, 28 
Secession: date, 28 
Shore line, 75 
Taxes, 337 
Time zone, 382 
Unemployment: 

tion, 325 


compensa- 


Voting: qualifications, 202 
North Dakota, 28-29 
Admission: date, 28 
Agriculture: statistics, 
Altitudes, 70 
Area, 28 
Births: number, 90 
Capital: name, 28 
Cities: largest, 28 
Cities & towns, 84 
Congress: members, 65, 67 
apres representation, 


278 


Constitution: adopted, 28 
Court: highest, 63 

Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Economy: statistics, 269 
appa attendance law, 
eee lunch program, 
107 


172-78 


Education: statistics, 
Elections (1950), 14 
Elections: statistics, 
Expenditure, 28 
Facts: general, 28-29 
Geographic center, 28 
Governor: name, 28 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: number, 136 
Populsae (1870-1950), 76, 
by sex, 83 
density, 81 
marital status, 


Population: 
Population: 
Population: 
99 
Population: racial, 82 
Revenue, 28 
Taxes, 337 
Time zone, 382 
Unemployment: 
tion, 325 
Voting: qualifications, 
North Island (N. Z.), 581 
North Las Vegas, Nev., 26 
North Little Rock, Ark., 16 
North Platte, Nebr.: 
Climate, 74 
Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Population, 26 
Time zone, 382 
North Pole: 
Discovered, 578 
First flight over, 677 
North Sea, 58! 
North-East Land, 535 
Northern 
Northern Lights, 389 
Northern Rhodesia. See Rhode- 


compensa- 
202 


sia 
Northwest Territories, 430 
Norway, 533-35 
Area, 533 
Births: rates, 96 
Casualties: WW II, 220 
Climate, 535 
Commerce, 608 
Communications, 608, 609 
Currency: par value, 313 
Deaths: rates, 96 
Defense, 217, 534 
Diplomats to, from U. &., 201 
Economic conditions, 534 


35 
ECA: allotments, 305 
Emigration: to U. &., 87 
Fisheries, 535 © 
Forests, 535 


Ireland. See Ireland — 


‘ 


: 4 
Notre-Dame (Paris), 597 


_ Oak Park, IIL, 80 
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Norway—(cont.) Education: attendance law, 
Government, 534 * 108 
History, 533-34 


ee ote : lunch program, 
AL 


Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 
Elections: statistics, 172-78 


‘Industry, 608 

Life expectancy, 97 
Marshali plan, 304 
Population, 533 


Ruler, 534 Executions: method, 104 
Social conditions, 534 Expenditure, 29 
Territories: outlying, 535 Facts: general, 29 
Topography, 535 Geographic center, 29 
Trade, 534 Governor: name, 29 
Trade: with U. 8., 313 Governor: term, salary, 63 
United Nations, 703 Hospitals: number, 103 
World War I, 533 Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 


World War II, 220, 533— 
3 Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 

Motor vehicles: law, 106 

Newspapers: number, 136 

Sop eeation (1800-1950), 76, 
7 


Population: by sex, 83 
Population: density, 81 
Np antash segs marital status, 


Nova Scotia, 430 
Novelists: 

Pulitzer prizes, 715 

Who's who, 353-57 
Nubian Desert, 583 
Numerals: Roman, 622 
Nurses: 

Number, 290 : 

Training schools, 1 Revenue, 29 
Nutrition: Calories & vitamins, Time zone, 382 

625 Unemployment: 

Nuts: Imports, 306 tion, 325 


Population: racial, 82 


compensa- 


Nyasaland, 423 Voting: EME arated oat 202 
Area and population, 411 Ohio River, 72 
Oil industry: 
O Arabia, 398 
Seen cael AES Earnings, 294 
Exports, 306 


Oahu, 36 Firms: number, 271 
Hours worked, 294 
Imports, 306 
Income, 266 
Indonesia, 532 


Oak Ridge, Mass., 393 
Oak Ridge, Tenn., 32, 147 
Oakland, Calif., 80, 95, 382 


Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: number, 136 
Population (1890-1950), 77 
Population: by sex, 83 
Population: density, 81 
Populations marital status, 


Population: 
Revenue, 29 
Taxes, 337 
Time zone, 382 
Unemployment: 
tion, 325 
Voting: qualifications, 202 


racial, 82 


compensa- 


Oklahoma City, Okla., 48 


Altitude, 48 

Assessed valuation, 49 
Churches: number, 48 
City manager: name,, 48 
City manager: salary, 62 
Climate, 74 

Council: statistics, 62 
Debt, 49 

Expenditure, 49 
Incorporation: date, 48 
Location, 48 

Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Mayor: name, 48 

Mayor: term, salary, 62 
Newspapers: leading, 135 
Parks: number, 48 
Population, 80 : 
Radio: stations, 48 
Revenue, 49 

Tax rate, 49 

Telephones: number, 48 
TV: stations, 49 

Time zone, 382 


Old-age insurance, 320-23 


' Oceans: Dimensions, 581 


Oath: Presidential, 234 Iran, 503 Collections, 288 

Oats: : Iraq, 504 Oleomargarine: Tax, 213 
Prices: farm, 300 Oklahoma, 29 Olympia: Statue of Zeus, 578 
Production: U. S., 278 Production: U. S. 271-73 Olympic Games, 741-47 
Production: world, 607 Production: wor d, 05 History, 741 

Ob, 584 Rumania, 552 Women, 744, 745 

_ Observatories: Astronomical, Venezuela, 573 Olympic National Park, 142 
393 Workers: number, 271 Omaha, Nebr., 49 


Occupations: By sex, 289 


Okhotsk Sea, 581 
Ocean Island. See Kure 


Okinawa: Won by U. S., 667 


Altitude, 49 
Assessed valuation, 49 


Oceania: Oklahoma, 29 Churches: number, 49 
Area, 579 Admission: date, 29 Climate, 74 
British Commonwealth, Agriculture: statistics, 278 Commission: statistics, 62 
443-48 Altitudes, 70 Debt, 49 
Elevations, 579 Area, Expenditure, 49 
Emigration: to U. 8., 87 Births: number, 90 Incorporation: date, 49 


Exploration, 578 
French territories, 487 
Map, 616-17 


Location, 49 
Mayor: name, 49 
Mayor: term, salary, 62 


Capital: name, 29 
Cities: largest, 29 
Cities & towns, 84 


SA preety ot ETS 


Population, 579 Congress: members, 65, 67 Newspaper: leading, 135 
Religions, 631 Congress: representation, Parks: number, 49 
Volcanoes, 587 179 Population, 80 


i 


Octagon: Area, 621 
Odessa, U.S.S.R., 383, 576 


_ Officers: Armed forces, 218 


Constitution: adopted, 29 
Court: highest, 63 
Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 


Radio: sets & stations, 49 
Revenue, 49 
Tax rate, 49 
Telephones: number, 49 


ete Wi 


Ogden, Utah, 80 

Ohio, 29 
Admission: date, 29 
Agriculture: statistics, 278 
Altitudes, 70 
Area, 29 


Economy: statistics, 269 


TV: sets & stations, 49 
See ek attendance law, 


Time zone, 382 
Oman and Masgqat, 398 : 
Area and population, 397 
“One Horse Shay,” 147 
Onions: Prices, 299 


‘rohan tbie lunch program, 
Education: Negroes, 110 


Births: number, 90 Education: statistics, 107 Ontario, 430 
Capital: name, 29 Elections (1950), 14 Ontario, Lake, 585 
Cities: largest, 29 Elections: statistics, 172-78 U. S.: water area, 69 


Cities & towns, 84 Executions: method, 104 “Open door” policy, 165 


Congress: members, 65, 67 Expenditure, 29 Open shop: Defined, 316 

Congress: representation, Facts: general, 29 Opera: Composers, 262-64 
179 Geographic center, 29 Optometrists: Number, 290 

Constitution: adopted, 29 Governor: name, 29 Orange Bowl (football), 846 

Court: highest, 63 Governor: term, salary, 63 Orange River, 585 

Deaths: number, 90 Hospitals: number, 103 


Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Economy: “statistics, 269: 


Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 


Oranges: Prices, 299, 300 
Oregon, 29-30 vt 
Admission: date, 29. 


Index 
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Agriculture: statistics, 278 
Altitudes, 70 

Area, 30 

Births: number, 90 
Capital: name, 29 
Cities: largest, 30 
Cities & towns, 84 
Congress: members, 
OER EES representation, 


Constitution: adopted, 29 
Court: highest, 63 

Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, 
Economy: statistics, 269 


Education: attendance law, 


108 


ei aa lunch program, 


Education: statistics, 107 
Elections eee 53 
Elections: stat 
Executions: method, 104 
Expenditure, 30 

Facts: general, 29-30 
Geographic center, 30 
Governor: name, 29 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: 
Population (1850-1950), 77 
Population: by sex, 83 
Population: density, 81 


A aa marital status, 


Population: racial, 82 
Revenue, 30 
Shore line, 75 
Taxes, 337 
Time zone, 382 
Unemployment: 
tion, 325 

Voting: Pe reatione, 

Orem, Utah, 

Reauiicenene: crowigh, 643-44 
Sports, 748 

Oriental Institute, 146 

Orinoco, 584 

Orkney Islands, 417 

Oriando, Fla., 80 

Orléans, Battle of, 475 

Orthodox Churches, 631, 632 

Osaka, Japan, 383, 576 

Oscars. See Academy awards 

Oslo, Norway, 383, 533 

Osteopaths: Number, 290 

Ottawa, Ontario, 381 


Outer Mongolia. See Mongolian 


Qwensboro, Ky., 21 
Oxford Movement, 635 
Oxygen: Discovery, 628 


Ata 


PM (news.): 
Sold, 672 
Started, 659 
Pacific Ocean: 
Coastline: U. S., 75 
Dimensions, 581 
Pred, 577 
S.: water area, 69 
Pacific States: 
eon omy statistics, 269 
Names, 96 
Paducah, Ky., 21 
Paint: Production, 274 
Painted Desert, 583 
Painters, 339-40 
Number, 290 


65, 67 


100-01 


Stics, 172-78 


deaths, 94 


number, 136 


compensa- 
202 


Pakistan, 442-43 
Agriculture, 606, 607 
Area, 442 
Climate, 443 
Currency: par value, 313 
Defense, 217, 
Se cee to, from U. S., 


Economic conditions, 442 
Government, 442 
History, 442 


aye dispute over, 685— 


Population, 442 
Provinces, 442 
Social conditions, 442 
Topography, 442-43 
Trade, 309 
Trade: with U. 313 
United Nations, 03 
Palestine, 536-38 
Agriculture, 537 
Area, 536 
Climate, 538 
Communications, 537 
Diplomats from U. S., 201 
Economic conditions, 537 
Government, 537 
History, 536-37 
Industry, 537 
Natural resources, 538 
Population, 536 
Social conditions, 537 
Topography, 537-38 
Trade, 
United Nations, 536-37 
See also Israel 
Palm Sunday, 644, 646 
Palmyra, 36 
Palomar Observatory, 393 
Panama, 538-39 
Area, 538 
Births: rates, 96 
Climate, 539 
Communications, 609 
Currency: par value, 313 
Deaths: rates, 96 
Diplomats to, from U. S., 
201 


Economic conditions, 538— 
39 


Government, 538 
History, 538 
Population, 538 
Social conditions, 538 
Topography, 539 
United Nations, 703 
Panama Canal, 36-37, 538 
Hay-Pauncefote Treaty, 205 
Spooner Bill, 205 
Statistics, 338 
Panama Canal Zone. See Canal 
Zone 
Panama City, Panama, 383, 538 
Panay: Sinking, 655 
Pancake Tuesday, 644 
Pantheon, 597 
Paper industry: 
Establishments, 268, 271, 279 
Hours worked, 
Imports, 306 
Income, 267, 294 
Manufacturing: value, 271 
Production, 272, 274 
Sales, 280 
Workers: number, 271 
Paperhangers: Number, 290 
Papua, 445 
Area and population, 411 
Parachutes: First Jump, 676 
Paraguay, 539-40 
Area, 539 
Climate, 540 
Currency: par value, vik 
Defense, 539 


pices to, from U. §&.,, 


Economic conditions, 540 
Government, 539 
History, 539 
Population, 539 
Social conditions, 540 
Topography, 540 
Trade, 540 
Trade: with U. 8., 313 
United Nations, 103 
Paraguay River, 585 
Paramibo, Surinam, 383 
Parana, 584 
Parcel Post, 156 
Paris, France: 
Germans enter, 659 
Liberation, 665 
Longitude and latitude, 383 
Notre-Dame, 597 
Population, 576 
Time of day, 383 
Treaty ieisy 648 
Treaty (1815), 648 
Park System, National, 142-44 
Parkersburg, W. Va., 34, 74 
Parks: Baseball, 731 
Parkways, National, (44 
Parliament: Great Britain, 
413-14 
Parsec, 623 
Parthenon, 596 
Pasadena, Calif., 80, 393 
Passaic, N. J., 80 
Passengers. See Railroads 
Passover, 644-45, 646 
Patents: Procedure, 138 
Paterson, N. J., 
Patients: Hospitals, 103 
Pawtucket, R. 1., 30, 80 
Payne-Aldrich Tariff, 205 
Peace: Nobel prizes, 707-08 
See also Treaties 
Peaks, 71, 580 
Peanuts: Prices, 300 
Pearl Harbor: Attack, 662 
Peiping, China, 383, 576 
Peloponnesian War, 647 
Pemba, 427 
Area and population, 411 
Pendleton Act, 649 
Penicillin: Synthetic, 629 
Pennsylvania, 30 
Admission: date, 30 
Agriculture: statistics) 278 
Altitudes, 70 
Area, 30 % 
Births: number, 90 
Capital: name, 30 
Cities: largest, 30 
Cities & towns, 84 
Congress: members, 65, 67 
a aves representation, 
af 
Constitution: adopted, 30 
Court: highest, 63 
Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Economy: statistics, 269 
care attendance law, 
0. 
cepa lunch program, 
Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 
Elections: statistics, 172—78 
Executions: method, 104 
Expenditure, 30 
Facts: general, 30 
Geographic center, 30 
Governor: name, 30 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 10 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, ..98 
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Pennsylvania—(cont.) 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: number, 136 


aoe (1790-1950), 76, 

| 

Population: by sex, 83 

Population: density, 81 

Population: marital status, 
99 

Population: racial, 82 

Revenue, 30 

Shore line, 75 

Taxes, 337 

Time zone, 382 

Unemployment: . compensa- 
tion, 325 


Voting: qualifications, 202 
Pennsylvania Academy, 146 
Pensions: War, 224, 328 
Pentagon (math.): Area, 621 
Pentecost, 645, 646 

Hebrew, 645 
People’s party, 170-71 
Peoria, {ll., 80, 382 
Perpetual calendar, 385 
Persia. See Iran 
Persian (lang.), 591 
Persian empires, 502, 590 
Persian Wars, 647 
Perth, Australia, 383 
Peru, 540~42 

Agriculture, 541 

Area, 540 

Births: rates, 96 

Climate, 542 

Currency: par value, 313 

Deaths: rates, 96 

Defense, 541 

epee to, from U. §S., 


Economic conditions, 541 
Government, 541 
History, 540-41 
Minerals, 541-42, 605, 606 
Population, 540 
Social conditions, 541 
Topography, 542 
Trade, 309, 541 
Trade: with U. S., 313 
United Nations, 703 
Volcanoes, 587 
Peter | Island, 535 
Pharos: Alexandria, 578 
Phenomena: Astronomical 
(1951), 394 
Philadelphia, Pa., 49 
Altitude, 49 
Area, 49 
Assessed valuation, 49 
Continental Congress, 242 
Council: statistics, 62 
Debt, 49 
Expenditure, 49 
Incorporation: date, 49 
Location, 49 
Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Mayor: name, 49 
Mayor: term, salary, 62 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 95 
Museums, 146-47 
National Conventions, 168 
Newspapers: leading, 135 
Parks: number, 49 
Planetarium, 393 
Population, 80 
Radio: stations, 49 
Revenue, 49 
Tax rate, 49 
TV: stations, 49 
' Time zone, 382 
Philippines, Republic of, 542-44 
Agriculture, 543 
Aid: legislation, 212 


Area, 542 

Climate, 543—44 
Communication, 543 
Currency: par value, 313 
Defense, 542 

Diplomats to, from UV. &., 


20. 
Education, 542-43 
Finance, 543 
Fisheries, 543 
Forests, 543 
Government, 542 
Hawes-Cutting Bill, 208 
History, 542 
Industry, 543 
Minerals, 543, 606 
Population, 542 
Topography, 543 
Trade, 309, 543 
Tydings-McDuffie Act, 208 
United Nations, 703 
Volcanoes, 586 
World War II, 542 
Phoenix, Ariz., 15 
Area, 80 
Climate, 74 
Heard Museum, 148 
Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Population, 80 
Time zone, 382 
Phonograph: Invention, 629 
Photography: 
Aerial: first, 676 
Astronomical, 393 
Photographers: number, 290 
Studios: number, 282 
Physicians: 
Draft Bill, 213 
Number, 290 
Physics: 
Discoveries, 629 
Formulas, 621 
Nobel prizes, 708-11 
Thermometer scales, 622 
Pi (math.), 623 
Pica, 623 
Picketing: Defined, 316 
Pierce, Franklin, 185 
Cabinet, 197 
Election, 170 
Family, 193 
Pierre, 8. Dak., 381, 382 
Pig iron. See Iron 
Pikes Peak, 71 
Pilgrims: Landing, 648 
Pilots: Airplane, 679 
Pimlico Futurity, 836 
Pimlico Special, 837 
Pine Bluff, Ark., 16 
Pines, Isle of, 487 
Pipe (meas.), 623 
Pisa: Leaning Tower, 597 
Pistol shooting, 810 
Pitcairn Island, 448 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 49 
Altitude, 49 
Area, 49 
Assessed valuation, 49 
Building: tallest, 600 
Carnegie Institute, 147 
Churches: number, 49 
Climate, 74 
Council: statistics, 62 
Debt, 49 
Expenditure, 49 
Incorporation: date, 49 
Location, 49 
Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Mayor: name, 49 
Mayor: term, salary, 62 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 95 
Newspapers: leading, 135 
Observatory, 393 


Parks: number, 49 
Planetarium, 393 
Population, 80 
Radio: sets and stations, 49 
Revenue, 49 
Tax rate, 49 
Telephones: number, 49 
TV: sets and stations, 49 
Time zone, 382 

Pittsfield, Mass., 80, 147 

Pius XII, 572 

Planetaria, 393 

Planets, 390 
As morning, evening stars, 


38 
Plassey, Battle of, 648 
Plato, 590 
Platt National Park, 142 
Plattsburgh, Battie of, 649 
Piaywrights, 353-57 ; 
Pledge to flag, 246 
Plumbing: 
Establishments, 279 
Homes with, 276 
Piurality: Defined, 202 
Pluto (planet), 390 
Symbol, 394 
Plymouth, England, 383 
Pneumonia: Deaths, 85, 89 
Pocatello, Idaho, 19, 382 
Poetry: 
Be laureate: England, 


Pulitzer prizes, 717 
Who's who, 353-57 
Point (meas.), 623 
Point-4 appropriation, 213 
Poisons: Deaths, 95 
Poitiers, Battle of, 647 
Poland, 544-46 
Agriculture, 606, 607 
Area, 544 
Climate, 546 
Commerce, 608 
Communications, 609 
Defense, 217, 545 
Diplomare to, from VU. &., 
Economic conditions, 545—46 
Emigration: to U. S., 87 
Government, 545 
History, 544-45 
Industry, 545, 608 
Life expectancy, 97 
Minerals, 546, 605 y 
Population, 544 € 
Social conditions, 545 x 
Topography, 546 f 
Trade, 545 4 
United Nations, 703 Mi 
World War I, 544 { 
a 


World War II, 544 
Polar auroras, 389 r 
Policemen: Number, 288, 290 
Polish (lang.), 591 
Politics: Who’s who, 359-61 
Polk, James K., 184 

Cabinet, 197 

Election, 170 

Family, 193 

Minority President, 241 
Poll tax, 202 
Polo, 800-02 

Measurements, 793 

Olympic Games, 746 

Water, 745, 752 
Poltava, Battle of, 648 
Pondichéry, 485 
Pontiac, Mich., 80 
coat: Roman Catholic, 638- 


Pool parlors: Number, 282 
Popes, 638-40 

Pius XII, 572 
Popocatepotl, 580, 587- 
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Population: 
Cities: foreign, 576 
Densities: highest, 579 
. S.: by color, sex, age, 85 
U. S.: by sex, 83 
: cities (1910-50), 78-81 
U. S.: density, 69, 81 
: S.: estimated (1940-50), 


U 
5 
U. §.: farm, 276 
U. S.: foreign-born, 88 
U. S.: marital status, 99 
U. S.: racial by state, 82 
U. S.: states (1790—1950), 
76-17 
U. S.: urban and rural, 83 
U. S.: with territories, 89 
World, 579 
See also individual coun- 
tries 
Populists. See People’s 
Pork: Prices, 299 
Port Arthur, Kwantung, 458 
Port Arthur, Ontario, 381 
Port Arthur, Tex., 80 
Port Moresby, Papua Terr., 383 
Portland, Maine, 80, 381, 382 
Portland, Oreg., 49 
Altitude, 49 
Area, 80 
Assessed valuation, 50 
Churches: number, 49 
Climate, 74 
Commission: statistics, 62 
Debt, 50 
Expenditure, 50 
Incorporation: date, 49 
Location, 49 
Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Mayor: name, 49 
Mayor: term, salary, 62 
Newspaper: leading, 135 
Parks: number, 50 
Population, 80 
Radio: stations, 50 
Revenue, 50 
Tax rate, 50 
Telephones: number, 50 
Time zone, 382 
Portsmouth, N. H., 26, 650 
Portsmouth, Va., 33, 80 
Portugal, 546-50 
Area, 546 
Births: rates, 96 
Climate, 548 
Colonial empire, 548-50 
Deaths: rates, 96 
Defense, 217, 547 
er to, from JU. &., 


Economic conditions, 547-48 

ECA: Allotments, 305 

Emigration: to U. S., 87 

Government, 547 

History, 546-47 

Life expectancy, 97 

Population, 546 

Social conditions, 547 

Topography, 548 

Trade, 547 

United Nations, 706 

World War I, 545 

World War 546 
Portuguese (lang.), 59! 
Portuguese East Africa. See Mo- 

zambigue 

Portuguese Guinea, See Guinea 
Portuguese India. See India 
Portuguese West Africa. See An- 


gola 
Post Office Dept., U. S., 194 
Postmasters General, 196-99 
Services, 159 
Staff, 158 


Postal communications: 
Regulations, 156-59 
UPU, 706 
Postal savings, 301 
Potatoes: 
Consumption, 277 
Prices: farm, 300 
Prices: retail, 299 
Production: U. S., 278 
Production: world, 607 
Potsdam, Germany, 393 
Conference, 224 
Poultry: 
Consumption, 277 
Income: marketing, 293 
Pound (weight): Defined, 620 
Prague, Czechoslovakia, 383, 576 
Preakness Stakes, 836 
Premature birth, 89 
Presbyterian Churches, 633 
Presidents: College, 114-31 
Presidents (U. S.): 
Biographies, 180-91 
Congress: coincident with 
terms, 195 
Continental Congresses, 243 
pera (1789-1948), 167— 


Elections: procedure, 167 

Executive office, 228 

Families, 193 

List of, 192 

Minority Presidents, 241 

Oath, 234 

Powers, 233-35 

Qualifications, 234 

Salary, 139 

Succession, 195, 211 

Term: end of, 240 
Prices: 

Consumer goods, 275 

Curbing: powers, 213 

Farm, 212, 278, 298, 300 

Manufactured goods, 298 

Parity, 300 

Retail, 299, 300 

Wholesale: 298-300 
Prime Ministers: Canada, 429 
Prince Edward Island, 430 
Princeton, N. J., 242 
Principe. See SAo Tomé 
Printing: 

Firms: number, 268, 271 

Hours worked, 294 

Income, 267, 294 

Movable-type: invention, 


629 
Production, 271, 272 
Rotary press: invention, 629 
Shops: number, 282 
Workers: number, 271 
See also Publishing 
Prism: Volume, 621 
Prisoners: Federal, 104 
Prizes. See Awards 
Production. See Agriculture; 
Industry; Manufacturing 
Professional workers: Number, 
289-90 
Profits tax: Collections, 288 
Progressive party (1912), {71 
Progressive party (1924), 171 
Progressive party (1948), 177 
Prohibition: 
Established, 18-19 
Kansas, 21 
Mississippi, 25 
Oklahoma, 29 
Repealed, 19 
3.2 Percent Liquor Law, 208 
Volstead Act, 206 
Prohibition party, 170-77 
Prostitution: Arrests, 105 
Protectorate: Defined, 701 
Protestant Churches, 631-35 


Protestant Episcopal Church, 635 
Bishops, 636-37 
Providence, R. 1., 50 
Altitude, 50 
Area, 50 
Churches: number, 50 
Council: statistics, 62 
Debt, 50 
Expenditure, 50 
Incorporation: date, 50 
Location, 50 
Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Mayor: name, 50 
Mayor: term, salary, 62 
Parks: number, 50 
Population, 80 
Radio: stations, 50 
Revenue, 50 
Tax rate, 50 
TV: stations, 50 
Provo, Utah, 32 
Prunes: Prices, 299 
Psychoanalysis: Doctrine ad- 
vanced, 629 
ee affairs: Who’s who, 359— 
Public assistance, 326, 327 
Public utilities: 
Construction, 275 
Employment, 291 
Firms: number, 270 
Income, 267 
Stocks and bonds, 284 
Wheeler-Rayburn Act, 209 
Publishing: 
Firms: number, 268, 271 
Hours worked, 294 
Income, 267, 294 
Magazines: leading, 137 
Newspapers: by ay: 135 
Newspapers: by state, 136 
Production, 271, 272 
Workers: number, 271 
See also Printing 
Pueblo, Colo., 17, 80, 382 
Puerto Rico, 37 
Births: rates, 96 
Congress: member, 68 
Deaths: rates, 96 
Puget Sound, 69 
Pulitzer prizes, 712-17 
Punic Wars, 647 
Punjab, 439 
Puniis. See Schools 
Pure Food and Drug Aet, 205 
Purim, 646 
Puritan rebellion, 635 
Pyramids: 
Egypt, 578 
Volume, 621 


SOs 


Qatar, 398 

Area and population, 397 
Quadrant: Defined, 619 
Quadruplets: Number born, 82 
Quakers. See Friends 
Quarrying: 

Firms: number, 268, 270 

Hours worked, 293 

Income, 293 

Injuries, 291 

See also Stone industry 
Quebec, Que.: 381, 430 

Conferences: WW II, 224 
Queens (boro.): 

Area and population, 80 

Borcues president: name, 


8 
See also New York, N. Y. 
Quincy, Mass., 
Quintal, 623 


he | 


Quintuplets: Dionne, 652 
Number born, 82 


Quisling: Origin of term, 533 


Steamships, 141 

See also Sports 
Recreation. See Amusement 
Rectangle: Area, 621 
Red Cross, 366 
Red Men (assn.), 365 
Red River, 72 


. Building, 600 
ical organizatons, 643-44 
Race tracks: Number, 283 
Races (peoples), 630 
Births: U. S., 90, 
Population: by state, 82 
Racine, Wis., 80, 382 
Racing: Auto, 818, 819 
Racquets, 768 
Radar: Hits moon, 668 
Radio industry: 
Advertising, 283 
Excise tax, 335 
Income, 267 
Networks, 137 
Production, 273 
Repair shops, 282 
Sales, 275, 280 
Stations, 137 
Radioactivity: Discovery, 628 


Families with, 269, 300 

by continent, 138 

invention, 628 
Wireless: invention, 628 

Radium: Discovery, 628 


Accidents: famous, 604 
Adamson Act, 206 
Brotherhoods, 319 
Construction, 275 
ee leading, 609 


hs, 

Elkins Act, 205 
Employees, 281 
Income, 267 
Injuries, 291 
Labor: statistics, 239 
Mann-Elkins Act, 205 
Railroad Adjust- 

ment Board, 317 
Passengers, 281 


Revenues, 281 
Social Security, 326 
Statistics, 281 

Steam: first, 629 
Stocks and bonds, 284 
Transcontinental: 


Records, 589-90 
U . 


Reformation: Germany, 648 
Universities, 592 
Refrigerators: 
Electric: homes with, 300 
Excise tax, 335 


Refugees: IRO, 705 
Registered mail, 157 
Reichstag: Fire, 651, 652 


Religion, 631-46 
Antipopes, 640 
eke eats of Canterbury, 


Cardinals, 640—42 


England, 635-36 

Holidays, 644-46 

Jewish organizations, 643-44 
Memberships, 631-35 
Methodist bishops, 637-38 
Organizations: 
Popes, 638-40 
Protestant etapa bish- 


income, 267 


sires Soh workers: number, 
Roman Catholic bishops, 
642--43 


Renaissance: Universities, 592 
Reno, Nev., 26, 381, 382 


Control pills, 211, 212, 213 


Repair services: 
Firms: number, 268, 282 
Income, 267 
Repairmen: number. 290 
Representatives. See House 
Republic: Oldest, smallest, 553 
Republican party: 
Congress: stren 
Elections (1856— 
Elections (1950), 14 
National Committee: chair- 


sth, 64 
948), 170-78 


National Conventions, 168 


Hotels: sales, 283 
Number, 268, 279 


0 

(England), 684 

Retail trade: 
Chain stores, 281 
Consumer gcods, 275 
Employment, 291 
Firms: number, 268, 270, 279 
Hours worked, 293 
Income, 267, 293 
Injuries, 291 
Prices, 299, 300 


Raivavae, 487 

Raleigh, N. C., 74, 8&0. 331 

Ranges: Electric: homes with, 
300 


Rangoon, Burma, 383, 576 


Rape; Arrests, 105 
Rapid City, S. Gak., 31 
Raw materials: Cost: chart, 298 
Rayon industry: 

Consumption, 272 

Labor: statistics, 239 
Reading, Pa., 20 


Sales: by state, 269 
Sales: leading outlets, 279 


Area and population, 477 
Firms: number, 268, 270 


‘Ream (meas.), 623 
Reaper: Invention, 629 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
209, 210, 313-314 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 


Government: U. S., 287 
State, 15-35, 288 


Revolutionary War, See Ameri- 
can Revolution 

Revolver: Invention, 629 

Reykjavik, Iceland, 383 


Aviation, 679, 682 Rhode Island, 30-31 
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Admission: date, 30 

Agriculture: statistics, 278 

Altitudes, 70 

Area, 30 

Births: number, 90 

Capital: name, 30 

Cities: largest, 30 

Cities & towns, 84 

Congress: members, 65, 68 

phe he representation, 
1 


Constitution: adopted, 30 

Court: highest, 63 

Deaths: number, 90 

Divorces: statistics, 100-01 

Economy: ‘statistics, 269 

bach asc attendance law, 
10 


Eaurstons lunch program, 


Education: statistics, 107 
Elections perce 14 
Elections: statistics, 172-78 
Expenditure, 30 

Facts: general, 30-31 
Geographic center, 30 
Governor: name, 30 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: number, 136 
Popiation (1790-1950), 76, 


Population: by sex, 83 
Population: density, 81 
sy Sage 2 marital status, 


Population: racial, 82 
Revenue, 30 
Shore line, 75 
Taxes, 337 i 
Time zone, 382 
Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 325 
Voting: qualifications, 202 
Rhodes: Colossus, 578 
Rhodesia, Northern, 422 
Area and population, 411 
Minerals, 605 
Rhodesia, Southern, 423-24 
Area and Forse 411 
Minerals, 60 
Trade: with U. S., 313 
Riboflavin: In foods, 625 
Rice: ? 
Prices: farm, 300 
Production: U. S., 277 x 
Production: world, 607 ‘ 
Richfield, Utah, 381 ¢ 
Richmond (boro.) : p 
Area and population, 80 f 
ore president: name, 


See also New York, N. Y. 
Richmond, Calif., 80 
Richmond, Va., 50 
Altitude, 50 
Area and population, 80 
Assessed valuation, 50 
Churches: number, 50 
City manager: name, 50 
City manager: salary, 62 
Climate, 74 
Council: statistics, 62 
Debt, 50 
Expenditure, 50 
Incorporation: date, 50 
Location, 50 
Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Mayor: name, 50 ik 
Mayor: term, salary, 62 
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Museum of Fine Arts, 149 Rosicrucian Order, 365 Churches: numbe 
eee s leading, 135 ae Senernaty 447 Climate, 74 pe 
er, ostov on Don, U.S.S.R., 576 Counci 
Radio: stations, 50 Roswell, N. Mex., 27 Debt St ee 
Revenue, 50 Rotary International, 365 Erpenaicuck 51 
Tax rate, 50 Rotterdam, Netherlands, 576 Incorporation: date, 51 
ay: stations, aan ow ree Mees Location, 51 
ollege, 777 Longitude and latitude, 381 
Richmond Hili, Ont., 393 Olympic Games, 747 Magnetic declination, 381 
Rifle shooting, 810 Ruseea: Urundi, 405 Mayor: name, 51 
Rimatara, 487 Rubber industry: Mayor: term, salary, 62 
Ringling Museum, 149 Firms: number, 268, 271 Motor vehicles: deathal 95 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, 383, 576 Hours worked, 294 National Conventions, 168 
Rio Grande River, 73 Imports, 306 Newspapers: leading, 135 
Rivers: Income, 267, 294 Parks: number, 51 
United States, 72-73 Manufacturing: value, 271 Population, 80 
World, 584 Production, 272, 607 Radio: sets & stations, 51 
Roanoke, Va., 80, 381, 382 Vulcanizing: discovery, 628 Revenue, 51 
Robbery: Arrests, 105 Workers: number, 271 Tax rate, 51 
Rochester, Minn., 24 Rulers: Telephones: number, 51 
Rochester, N. Y., 51 England, 413 TV: sets & stations, 51 
Area and population, 380 Russia, 565 Time zone, 382 
Altitude, 51 Rumania, 550-52 St. Patrick's. Day, 644 
Assessed: valuation, 51 Agriculture, 551, 607 St. Paul, Minn., 24 
Churches: number, 51 Area, 550 Area, 80 
City manager: name, 51 Births: rates, Newspapers: leading, 135 
City manager: salary, 62 Casualties: WW dl, 220 Population, 80 
Climate, 74 Climate, 552 Time zone, 382 
Council: statistics, 62 Deaths: rates, 96 St. Petersburg, Fla., 80, 382 
Debt, 51 Defense, 217 St. Pierre and Miquelon, 485 
Expenditure, 51 Diplomats to, from U. 8., Area and p bag emery: 477 
Incorporation: date, 5] 201 St. Valentine’s Day, 644 
Location, 51 Economic conditions, 551-52 | Sakhalin: Mee 581 : 
Mayor: name, 51 Emigration: to U. 8., 87 Salaries: 
Mayor: term, salary, 62 Government, 551 City commissions, 62 
Newspapers: leading, 135 History, 550-51 City councils, 62 
Parks: number, 51 Industry, 552 City managers, 62 
Radio: sets & stations, 51 Population, 550 Governors, 63 
Revenue, 51 Social conditions, 551 Legislatures, 63 
Tax rate, 51 Topography, 552 Mayors, 62 
Telephones: number, 51 Trade, 552 Officials: federal, 139 
TV: sets & stations, 51 Treaty: WW II, 211, 55] State courts, 63 
Time zone, 382 United Nations, 706 Teachers: average, 107, 110 
Rock Hill, S. C., 31 World War I, 551 Salem, Oreg., 30 
Rock Sprngs, Wyo., 35 World War II, 220, 551 Sales. See Retail; Wholesale; 
Rockefeller Center, 598 Rumanian (lang.), 591 Stock market 
Rockford, Ill., 80 Rural population, 83 Salesmen: Number, 289 
Roller skating, 815, 817 Families, 84 Salina, Kans., 21 
Roman Catholic Church: Marital status, 99 Salisbury, Md., 23 
Antipopes, 640 Rurutu, 487 Salmon, Idaho, 38! 
Archbishops, 642 Russia. See Union of Soviet | Salt Lake City, Utah, 5! 
Bishops, 642—43 Socialist Republics Altitude, 51 
College of Cardinals, 640-42 | Russian (Jang.), 591 Assessed valuation, 51 
Communists: excommuni-| Russian Orthodox Church, 632 Churches: number, 51 
cation, 675 Russian Revolution, 566, 650 Climate, 74 
England, 635 Russo-Japanese War, 650 Conn statistics, 62 “ 
France, 478 Russo-Turkish War, 649 Debt, 5 g 
Holy Year: opened, 7 Rutland, Vt., 33 Pe petialiturs: 51 
Italy, 509 Ryder Cup, 775 Incorporation: date, 51 
Membership, 631, 632 Rye: Prices: farm, 300 Location, 51 
Popes, 638-40 Longitude and latitude, 381 
Spain, 554 S Magnetic declination, 381 
Vatican City State, 572 PAE! ATP EM Mayor: name, 51 
Roman empire, 590, 647 Mayor: term, salary, 62 
Buildings, 596-97 Saar, 492-93 Parks: pire 51 
Roman mythology, 254-60 Sacco & Vanzetti: Execution, Population, 80 
Roman numerals, 622 650 Radio: sets & stations, 51 
Rome, italy, 383, 576 Sacramento, Calif., os 381, 382 Revenue, 51 
Roosevelt, Franklin D., 191 Saginaw, Mich., 80, Tax rate, 51 
Assassination attempt, 651 Sahara, Spanish, 36. Telephones: number, 51 
Cabinet, 199 Sahara Desert, 583 TV: sets & stations, 51 
Elections, 173-76 St. Augustine, Fla., 19 Time zone, 382 
Family, 193 St. Clair, Lake, 69 Salton Sea, 583 
“Fireside chat’: first, 651 | St. Cloud, Minn., 24 Salvador. See El Salvador 
Supreme Court plan, 655 St. Helena, 423 Salvation Army, 365, 635 
Roosevelt, Theodore, 188-89 Area and population, 411 Salween, 584 
Cabinet, 198 St. John, New Brunswick, 381 Samoa, American, 36 
Elections, 171, 178 St. Joseph, Mo., 382 Samoa, Western, 448 
Family, 193 St. Lawrence River, 584 Aréa and population, 411 
Museum, 145 Discovered, 577 Samos, 495 
Rose Bowl “(football), 845 St. Louis, Mo., 51 San Angelo, Tex., 80 
Roses, Wars of, 6 Altitude, 51 Area, 80 
Rosetta Stone, ad, Area, 51 Longitude and latitude, 381 
Rosh Hashana, 645, 646 Assessed valuation, 51 Magnetic declination, 381 


Rosicrucian Museum, 149 City Art Museum, 149 Motor vehicles: deaths, 95 
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San Angelo, Tex.—(cont.) 
Population, 80 
Time zone, 382 
San Bernardino, Calif., 80 
San Diego, Calif.: 
Area, 80 
Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Museums, 149 
Population, 80 
Time zone, 382 
San Francisco, Calif., 52 
Altitude, 52 
Area, ‘52 
Assessed valuation, 52 
Bridges, 599 


Churches: number, 52 
Climate, 74 
Council: statistics, 62 


Debt, 52 
Earthquake, 600 
Expenditure, 52 
Golden Gate International 
Exposition, 657 
Incorporation: date, 52 
Location, 52 
Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Map, 53 
Mayor: name, 52 
Mayor: term, salary, 62 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 95 
Museum of Art, 149 
National Convention, 168 
Newspaper: leading, 135 
Parks: number, 52 
Population, 80 
Radio: sets & stations, 52 
Revenue, 52 
Tax rate, 52 
Telephones: number, 52 
TV: sets & stations, 52 
Time zone, 382 
U. N. conference, 224 
San Jose, Calif., 80, 149 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, 383 
San Juan Hill: Charge, 649 
San Marino, Calif., 148 
San Marino (rep.), 553 
San Pedro, Calif., 16 
Santa Anita Derby, 837 
Santa Anita Handicap, 837 
ene laut Origin of name, 
6 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., 27, 148, 381 
Santa Monica, Calif., 80 
Santiago, Chile, 383, 576 
a0 Francisco River, 584 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, 383, 576 
$80 Salvador, Brazil, 383 
Saco Tomé and Principe, 549-50 
Area and population, 548 
Sao Vicente, 549 
Sarasota, Fla., 149 
Saratoga, Battle of, 648 
Saratov, U.S.S.R., 383 
Sarawak, 435 
Area and population, 411 
Sardinia, 510 
Saskatchewan, 430 
‘Saskatchewan River, 585 
Saturn (planet), 387, 390 
Symbol, 394 
Saudi Arabia, 398 
Area, 397 
Sai to, from U. &., 
Minerals, 605 
Population, 397 
Trade, 309 
United Nations, 703 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 74, 38! 
Sault Ste. Marie Canals, 24, 338 
Savannah, Ga., 19 
Area, 80 


Battle of, 648 


Longitude and latitude, 381 


Magnetic declination, 381 
Population, 80 
Time zone, 382 
Savings: 
By type, 301 
By year, 296 
Scaies: Thermometer, 622 
Scarlet fever: Deaths, 89 
Schenectady, N. Y., 80 
Schools: 
Attendance laws, 108 
Commercial: income, 267 
Construction, 275 
Employment, 288 
Lunch program, 112 
Medical, 132-33 
Statistics, 107-12 
Trade: income, 267 
See also Education 
Science, 619—30 


Chemical elements, 626-27 


Discoveries, 628-29 
Inventions, 628-29 
Measures, 619-23 
Museums: U. 8., 145-49 
Museums: world, 593-94 
Races of mankind, 630 
UNESCO, 706 
Weights, 619-23 
Who’s who, 357-59 
Score (meas.), 623 
Scotiand: 
Area and population, 412 
Emigration: to U. S., 87 
Life expectancy, 97 
See also Great Britain 
Scott, Miss., 24 
Scranton, Pa., 80, 381, 382 
Sea.mile, 623 
Seas: Dimensions, 581 
Seasons: Change of, 389-90 
Seattle, Wash., 52 
Altitude, 52 
Area, 52 
Assessed valuation, 52 
Churches: number, 52 
Climate, 74 
Council: statistics, 62 
Debt, 52 
Expenditure, 52 
Incorporation: date, 52 
Location, 52 


. Longitude and latitude, 381 


Magnetic declination, 381 
Mayor: name, 52 
Mayor: term, salary, 62 


Motor vehicles: deaths, 95 


Newspaper: leading, 135 
Parks: number, 52 
Population, 80 

Radio: sets & stations, 52 
Revenue, 52 

Tax rate, 52 

Telephones: number, 52 
TV: sets & stations, 52 
Time zone, 382 


Secession. See individual states 


Second International, 649 


Secondary schools: Statistics, 


107-10 
Secomd Nang stores: Number, 
7 


Secretaries (U. S.), 194-99 


Securities and Exchange Com- 


mission, 208 


Security Council. See United 


Nations 
Seeing Eye, Ino., 365 
Selective Service: 
Act: violators, 104 
Classifications, 217 
Legislation, 210, 212, 213 
Procedure, 329-30 


Senate (U. S.): 
Committees, 68 
Composition, 239 
Impeachments, 204 
Members, 64-65 
Qualifications, 231 
Salaries, 139 
Terms, 239 
Terms: end of, 240 
oe President elected by, 


1 

Sénégal, 482 

Area and population, 477 
Seoul, Korea, 576 
Sequoia National Park, 142 
Seven Days Battle, 649 
Seven Weeks’ War, 401 
Seven Wonders, 578 
Seven Years’ War, 648 
Seventeenth Amendment, 205 

Text, 239 
Seventh Day Adventists, 635 
Seward, Alaska, 35 
“Seward’s Folly,’’ 35 
Sewers: Construction, 275 
Sewn machine: Invention, 


Sex offensés: Arrests, 105 
Seychelles, 423 
Area and population, 411 
Shabuoth, 645, 646 
Shamo. See Gobi Desert 
Shanghai, China, 383, 576 
Shasta, Mt., 71 
Sheep: 
On farms, 277 
Production: world, 607 
Sheffield, England, 576 
Shemini Atsereth, 646 
Shonandest (dirigible): Wreck, 
Shenandoah National Park, 142 
Sheridan, Wyo., 35, 382 
Shetland Islands, 417 
Shiloh, Battle of, 649 
Shintoists: Number, 631 
Ships: Wrecks: famous, 602 
Shoe industry: 
Labor: statistics, 289 
Repair shops: number, 282 
Sales, 280 : 
Shine parlors: number, 282 _ 
Stores: leading, 279 
Shooting: 
Galleries: number, 283 
Rifle & pistol, 810, 816 e 
Shooting stars, 392 4 
Shoreline: By state, 75 { 
Showers: Meteor, 392 £ 
Shreveport, La., 80, 381, 382 
Shriners, 365 
Shrove Tuesday, 644, 646 
Si Kiang, 584 
Siam. See Thailand 
Siamese (lang.), 591! 
Sian, China, 576 
Sicily, 510 
Sickness: Compensation, 327 
Sidereal time, 367, 392 
Sierre Leone, 423 
Area and population, 411 
Minerals, 606 
Silver: Production, 606 
Silver City, N. Mex., 381 
Simhath Torah, 646 
Singapore, 437—38 
Area and population, 411 
Longitude and latitude, 383 
Time of day, 383 : 
Single persons; Number, 99 
Sinkiang, 457—58 
Sioux City, lowa, 80, 382 
Sioux Fails S. Dak., 80, 381, © 


38 
Sitka, Alaska, 383 


Index 
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Sixteenth Amendment, 205 
Text, 239 
Skating: 
Ice, 811-13 
Rinks: number, 283 
Roller, 815, 817 
Skiing, 789 
Water, 740 
Slavery: 
First state to forbid, 33 
Introduced, 648 
Prohibited, 238 
Smithsonian Institution, 146 
Snake River, 73 
Snowfall: 
New York: record, 672 
U. S.: cities, 74 
World: records, 590 
Soccer, 809 
Social! Security: 
Collections, 288 
Legislation, 209, 213 
Program, 320-27 
Social workers: Number, 290 
Socialist Labor party, 172-77 
Socialist party, 171-77 
Societies: 
Leading, 361-66 
Sports, 748 
Society Islands, 487 
Socrates, 590 
Sofia, Bulgaria, 383, 448 
Softball, 806 
Soil Conservation Act, 209 
Solar time, 367, 392 
Solomon Islands, 448 
Area and population, 411 
Solstices, 390 
Somaliland, British, 423 
Area and population, 411 
Somaliland, French, 481-82 
Area and population, 477 
Somaliland, Italian, 511 
Somerville, Mass., 80 
Somme, Battles of, 650 
Songs: state, 15-35 
“Sooners”: Defined, 29 
Sorghum grain: Prices, 300 
Sororities: System, 134 
Sound: Speed, 621 
South Africa, Union of, 425-26 
Agriculture, 425-26, 607 
Area, 425 
Births: rates, 96 
Casualties: WW II, 220 
Climate, 426 
Communications, 425 
Currency: par value, 313 
Deaths: rates, 96 
Defense, 217 


Diplomats to, from U. &., 
201 


Education, 425 

Finance, 426 

Fisheries, 426 

Forests, 426 

Government, 425 

History, 425 

Industry, 608 

Life expectancy, 97 

Manufacturing, 426 

Minerals, 426, 605, 606 

iat rH 

opography, 

Trade, 309, 426 

Trade: with U. S., 313 

United Nations, 703 

World War I, 425 

World War II, 220, 425 
South Amboy, N. J., 602 
South America: 

Area, 579 

Elevations, 579 

Emigration: to U. S., 87 

Exploration, 578 - “ 


Map, 611 
Population, 579 
Religions, 631 


South Atlantic States: 


Economy: statistics, 269 
Names 


, 96 
South Bend, Ind., 80, 382 
South Carolina, 31 


Admission: date, 31 
Agriculture: statistics, 278 
Altitudes, 70 

Area, 31 

Births: number, 90 
Capital: name, 31 

Cities: largest, 31 

Cities & towns, 84 
Congress: members, 65, 68 
ere representation, 


Constitution: adopted, 31 
Court: highest, 63 

Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Economy: statistics, 269 
eencattons attendance law, 


peucaons lunch program, 


Education: Negroes, 110 
Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 
Elections: statistics, 172-78 
Executions: method, 104 
Expenditure, 31 

Facts: general, 31 
Geographic center, 31 
Governor: name, 31 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Lynch trial (1947), 670 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: number, 136 
A eet aaa (1790-1950), 76, 


Population: by sex, 83 
Population: density, 81 
Population, marital status, 


Population: racial, 82 

Revenue, 31 

Secession: date, 31 

Shore line, 75 

Taxes, 337 

Time zone, 382 

Unemployment: 
tion, 325 

Voting: qualifications, 202 

South Dakota, 31 

Admission: date, 31 

Agriculture: statistics, 278 

Altitudes, 70 

Animal: state, 31 

Area, 31 

Births: number, 90 

Capital: name, 31 

Cities: largest, 31 

Cities & towns, 84 

Congress: members, 65, 68 

Congress: representation, 
179 

Constitution: adopted, 31 

Court: highest, 63 

Deaths: number, 90 

Divorces: statistics, 100-01 

Economy: statistics, 269 


compensa- 


Executions: method, 104 
Expenditure, 31 

Facts: general, 31 
Geographic center, 31 
Governor: name, 31 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: number, 136 
Population (1860-1950), 77 
Population: by sex, 83 
Population: density, 81 
ip pe ee marital status, 
Population: 


racial, 82 
Revenue, 31 
Time zone, 382 
Unemployment: 
tion, 325 
Voting qualifications, 202 
South Gate, Calif., 80 
South Island (N. Z.), 581 
South Pole: 
Discovered, 578 
First flight over, 678 
South Portland, Maine, 22 
Southampton (isl.): Area, 581 
Southern Lights, 389 
South-West Africa, 426-27 
Area and population, 411 
Southwest Museum, 149 
Soybeans: Prices: farm, 300 
Spain, 553-56 
Agriculture, 555, 607 
Aid: legislation, 213 
Area, 553 
Births: rates, 96 
Climate, 555-56 
Colonial possessions, 556 
Communications, 555 
Deaths: rates, 96 
Defense, 217, 554 
Diplomats to U. S., 201 
Education, 554 
Emmigration: to U. 8S., 87 
Finance, 555 
Fisheries, 555 
Forests, 555 
Government, 554 
History, 554 
Industry, 555, 608 
Islands: outlying, 556 
Life expectancy, 97 
Minerals, 555, 605 
Population, 553 
Religion, 554 
Social policies, 554-55 
Topography, 555 
World War I, 554 
World War II, 554 
Span (meas.), 623 
Spanish (lang.), 591 
Spanish-American War: 
Casualties, 221 
Cost, 224 
Events, 649 
Spanish Armada, 648 
Spanish Guinea. See Guinea 
Spanish Morocco. See Morocco 
Spanish Sahara. See Sahara 
Sparks, Nev., 27 
Spartanburg, S. C., 31 
Speakers of House: 
List of, 203 
Salary, 139 


compensa- 


Education: attendance law, | Special delivery mall, 157 


108 


Spectroscope: Invention, 628 


Education: lunch program, | Speed: 
112 


Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 
Elections: statistics, 172-78 


Falling body, 621 

Limits: by state, 106 

Records: aviation, 679, 
682 
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Speed—(cont.) 
Skating, 812 
Sound, 621 

Sphere: Volume, 621 


Sphere cf influence: Defined, 
701 
Sphinx, 596 
Riddle of, 259 
Spirit of St. Louis (airplanes), 


146 
Splritualists, 635 
Spitsbergen, 535 
Spokane, Wash.: 
Area, 81 
Climate, 74 
Longitude and latitude, 281 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Population, 81 
Time zone, 382 
Spooner Bill, 205 
Sports, 721-852 
Athletes: “greatest,” 780 
Athletes: of year, 810 
Measurements, 793 
Olympic Games, 741-47 
Organizations, 748 
Who’s who, 784-88 
See also individual sports 
Spotsylvania, Battle of, 649 
Spring (1951), 390 
Spring Tides, 391 
Springfield, 1., 81, 381 
Springfield, Mass., 81, 381 
Springfield, Mo., 81, 381, 382 
Springfield, Ohio, 81 
Square: Area, 621 
“Square deal,” 165 
Squares and Square roots, 624 
Squash racquets, 769 


- Squash tennis, 769 


Stamford, Conn., 8! 
Stamp Act, 648 
Stamp tax: Collections, 288 


_ Standard time, 367 


Stanley Cup, 759 
Star (N. Y. News.), 674 
“Star-Spangled Banner,” 243 
Original manuscript, 149 
Stars: 
Brightest, 388 
Morning and evening 
(1951), 387 
“Twinkling’’: cause, 392 


State, U. S. Dept. of, 194 


Secretaries, 196-99 
States (U. S.), 15-35 
Abbreviations, 73 
eaeement: distribution, 
8 


Per census divisions, 96 
Powers: limitation, . 233 
ents & expenditures, 
Thirteen original, 229 
See also individual states 


perntes, Rights Democratic party, 
Statesmen: Who’s who, 359-61 


Stations: Radio, 137 


Statue of Liberty, 227 


Statute mile, 619 
Steam engine: Patented, 629 


_ Steamboat: Invention, 29 


Steamships: Records, 141 
Steel industry: 


Exports, 306 

Hours worked, 294 
Income, 267, 294 
Production: U. 8., 272, 274 
Production: world, 608 


Steeplechase, 802. 


_ Stenographers: Number, 290 


Stere, 619 


Stock market: 


Federal Securities Act. 208 


Prices: per share, 284 
Sales, 284 
Trend: chart, 283 
Yields, 284 
Stockholm, Sweden, 383, 576 
Stockton, Calif., 8 
Stone (meas.), 623 
Stone industry: 
Firms: number, 268, 271 
Hours worked, 294 
Income, 267, 294 
Production, 271; 272 
Workers: number, 271 
See also Quarrying 
Stores: See Retail 
Stoves: Electric: sales, 275 
Stratosphere: First flight, 678 
Strikes (labor): 
Defined, 316 
Number, 292 
Taft-Hartley Law, 315 
Stromboli, 586 


Students. See Colleges; Schools 


Suburban Handicap, 837 
Succession: 
Act (England), 635 
Presidential, 195 
Sudan, Anglo Egyptian, 471 
Agriculture, 608 
Area and population, 411 
Sudan, French, 482 
Area and population, 477 
Suez Canal, 338, 471 . 
Sugar Bowl (footbail), 846 
Sugar industry: 
Consumption, 277 
Imports, 306 
Labor: statistics, 289 
Prices: retail, 299 
Production: U. 8., 277 
Production: world, 607 
Suicides, 85, 89 
Sukkoth, 645, 646 
Sulfa drugs: Discovery, 629 
Sulfur: Production, 274 
Sulfuric acid: Production, 274 
Sullivan Award, 753 
Sumatra, 530-32 
Area, 581 
Summer (1951), 390 
Sun, 387, 390 
Eclipses (1951), 391 
Helium discovered on, 628 
Rise and set (1951), 369-80 
Sun-spots, 387, 389 
Symbol, 394 
Zodiac, 394 
Sun (N. Y. news.) : Ceases, 7 
Sunshine: U. S.: cities, 74 
Superior, Lake, 585 
U. S.: water area, 69 
Supersonic speed, 678 
Supremacy, Act of, 635 
Supreme Court, U. &.: 
Dred Scott, 649 
Judiciary Act, 210 
Justices: list, 204 
Powers, 235 
Roosevelt plan, 655 
Salaries, 139 
Supreme Courts: States, 63 
Suribachi, Mt., 586 
Surinam, 529-30, 605 
Surrenders WW 1, 223 
Surveying: 
Measures, 623 
Surveyors: Number, 290 
Survivors’ insurance, 320-23 
Suzerain: Defined, 701 
Svaibard. See Spitsbergen 
Swaziland, 420 
Area and pobulanen., 411 
Sweden, 556-58 Y 
Agriculture, 557, 606, 607 
Area. 558 


Births: rates, 96 
Climate, 558 
Communications, 
609 
Deaths: rates, 96 
Defense, 217, 557 
Diplomats to, from U. &., 
201 
ECA: allotments, 305 
Education, 557 
Emigration: to U. S., 87 
Finance, 557-58 
Fisheries, 558 
Forests, 558 
Government, 556-57 
History, 556 
Industry, 557, 608 
King, 556 
Labor: purchase power, 290 
Life expectancy, 97 
Marshall plan, 304 
Minerals, 558, 605 
Population, 556 
Social welfare, 557 
Topography, 558 
Trade, 309, 557 
Trade: with U. S., 313 
United Nations, 703 
World War I, 556 
World War II, 556 
Swedish (lang.), 591 : 
Sweet potatoes: Prices, 300 
Sweetwater, Tex., 38! 
Swimming, 804-06 
College, 776, 777, 780 
English Channel, 747 
Olympic Games, 744-46 
Pools: number, 283 
Swine: On farms, 277 
Switzerland, 558-59 
Area, 558 
Births: rates, 96 
Climate, 559 
Commerce, 608 
Communcations, 608 
Deaths: rates, 96 
Defense, 559 
Dip to, from U. S., 
01 


557, 608, 


Economic conditions, 559 
Emigration: to U. S., 87 
Government, 558-59 
History, 558 
Industry, 608 
Life expectancy, 97 
Population, 558 
Social conditions, 559 
Topography, 559 
Trade, 309, 559 
Trade: with U. S., 313 
Sydney, Australia, 383, 576 
Symbols: 
Astronomical, 394 
Chemical elements, 626—27 
Synodie month, 392 
Syphilis: Deaths, 85, 89 
Syracuse, N. Y., 53 
Altitude, 53 
Area, 53 
Assessed valuation, 53 
Churches: number, 53 
Council: statistics, 62 
Debt, 53 
Incorporation: date, 53 
Location, 5 
Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Mayor: name, 53 
Mayor: term, salary, 62 
Parks: number, 53 
Population, 81 
Radio: stations, 53 
Tax rate, 53 


Telephones: number, 53 
TNT se aetntinwe 20 Ale, 


. 
¥ 
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Time zone, 382 Perfected, 628 College, 776, 777, 78 
Syria, 560 Telegraph industry: Court. 768 | pee 
Area, 560 Construction, 275 Davis Cup, 764 
Climate, 560 Hours worked, 293 French champions, 765 
i Currency: par value, 313 - Income, 267, 293 Lawn, 764-67 
Defense, 560 Labor: statistics, 289 Measurements, 793 
Diplomats to, from UV. S., | Telephone Industry: Professional, 765, 816 
201 Construction, 275 Table, 770, 796 
Hours worked, 293 U. S. champions, 765-66 
Income, 267, 293 Who’s who, 788 
Labor: statistics, 289 Wightman Cup, 764 
Mann-Elkins Act, 205 Women, 764, 766, 767 
Telephones: Terre Haute, Ind., 81 
Conversations: tax, 335 Test Act, 635 
Countries: leading, 608 Texas, 32 
Trade: with U. 8., 313 Families with: by state, 269 Admission: date, 32 
United Nations, 703 Invention, 628 Agriculture: statistics, 278 
4 Number: U. S8., 300 Altitudes, 70 
Telescopes: Astronomical, 393 Area, 32 
Television: Births: number, 90 
Advertising, 283 Capital: name, 32 
Tabernacles, Feast of, 645 Sets: production, 273 Cities: largest, 32 
Table tennis, 770, 796 Sets: tax, 335 Cities & towns, 84 
Tacoma, Wash. 660 Stations: number, 137 Congress: members, 65, 68 
Area and population, 81 Televisor: invention, 628 Congress: representation, 
Time zone, 382 World Series: rights, 728 179 
Taft, William Howard, 189 Temperature: Constitution: adopted,' 32 
Cabinet, 198 Records, 589 Court: highest, 
Election, 171, 178 U. S.: cities, 74 Deaths: number, 90 


Economic conditions, 560 
Government, 560 

History, 560 

Population, 560 

Social conditions, 560 
Topography, 560 

Trade, 560 


Fy aes 


Family, 193 Tennessee, 31-32 Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
3 Taft-Hartley Act, 211, 314-15 Admission: date, 31 Economy: statistics, 269 
z Tahiti, 487 Agriculture: statistics, 278 Education: attendance law, 
Taiwan. See Formosa Altitudes, 70 108 
Taj Mahal, 597 Area, 32 marpen te © lunch program, 


Births: number, 90 
Capital: name, 31 
Cities: largest, 32 
Cities & towns, 84 


Tampa, Fla., 19 
Area and population, 81 
Longitude and latitude, 381 
Time zone, 382 


Education: Negroes, 110 
Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 


Tananrarive, Madagascar, 383 
Tanganyika Territory, 424 
Area and population, 411 


Congress: members, 65, 68 
CoDerest representation, 


Constitution: adopted, 31 


Elections: statistics, 172-78 
Executions: method, 104 
Expenditure, 32 

Facts: general, 32 


Tangier, 524-25 

Taoists: Number, 631 

Tariff: 
Emergeney Act, 206 
Fordney-McCumber, 206 

? Hawley-Smoot, 207 

Payne-Aldrich, 205 
Trade Agreements Act, 209 
Underwood-Simmons, 205 

Tashkent, U.S.S.R., 576 

Tasmania: Area, 581 

Taxes: 
Corporation, 332 
Corporation: by state, 336— 


Geographic center, 32 
Governor: name, 32 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Education: lunch program, Motor vehicles: deaths, 94- 
112 Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Education: Negroes, 110 Newspapers: number, 136 
Education: statistics, 107 Population (1850-1950), 77 
Elections (1950), 14 Population by sex, 83 
Elections: statistics, 172-78 Population: density, 81 
Evolution trial, 650 Population: marital status, 
Executions: method, 104 99 ee 
Expenditure, 32 Population: racial, 82 ; 
Facts: general, 31-32 Revenue, 32 
Geographic center, 32 Secession: date, 32 
Governor: name, 31 Shore line, 75 
Governor: term, salary, 63 Time zone, 382 
Hospitals: number, 103 Unemployment: compensa- 
Legislature: statistics, 63 tion, 325 
Marriages: statistics, 98 Voting: qualifications, 202 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 Texas City, Tex., 602 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 Textile industry: 
Newspapers: number, 136 Consumption, 273 
Population (1790-1950), 176, Exports, 306 
77 Firms: number, 268, 271 
Hours worked, 294 
Imports, 306 
Income, 267, 294 
Manufacturing: value, 271 
Prices: wholesale, 299 
Production, 272 
Workers: number, 271 


Court: highest, 63 

Deaths: number, 90. 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Economy: statistics, 269 
merece attendance law, 


38 
Corporation: collections, 
288 


Estate, 333-34 

Estate: collections, 288 

Excise, 334-35 

Excise: collections, 288 

Federal: system, 330-35 

Gasoline, 106 

Gift, 332-33 

Gift: collections, 288 

Income, See Income Tax 

Liquor: collection, 288 

Oleomargarine, 213 

Poll, 202 

Profit: collections, 288 

Revenue, 2838 

Stamp: collections, 288 

Tobacco: collections, 288 
Taylor, Zachary, 184 


Population: by sex, 83 

Population: density, 81 

Population: marital status, 
99 


Population: racial, 82 
Revenue, 32 


7 Secession: date, 31 
, flestion, 710 Taxes, 338 Thailand, 560-62 
, Family, 193 Time zone, 382 Agriculture, 561, 607 
‘ Unemployment: compensa-} Area, 560 


Minority President, 241 
- ‘Tea: Consumption, 277 
Teachers. See Colleges; Schools 
Teheran, Iran, 576 

Conference (WW II), 224 
, Telograph: 
Messages: tax, 335 


Climate, 562 

Currency: par value, 313 
Defense, 561 

Diplamaty to, from U. 8., 


0 
Economic conditions, 561-62 


tion, 325 
Voting: qualifications, 202 
Tennessee Valley Authority, 208 
Tennis, 764-68 
British champions, 767 
Canadian champions, 765 
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Thaiiand—(cont.) 
Fisheries, 562 
Forests, 562 
Government, 561 
History, 561 
Minerals, 605 
Population, 560 
Social conditions, 561 
Topography, 562 
United Nations, 703 
World War I, 561 
World War II, 561 
Thanksgiving, 645, 646 
Theater: 
N. Y. critics’ awards, 720 
Pulitzer prizes, 715-16 
Who’s who, 344-53 
Theaters: Number, 283 
Thiamine: In foods, 625 
Third International, 650, 664 
Thirty Years’ War, 648 
Tibet, 458 
Tidal shoreline: By state, 75 
Tidal waves: Famous, 601 
Tides, 391 
Tientsin, China, 576 
Tierra del Fuego: Area, 581 
Tiflis, U.S.S.R., 576 
Tioris, 585 
Time: 
Bell time, 589 
Cities: foreign, 383 
Kinds of, 367 
Zones, 367-68 
Zones: UV. 8., 382 
Timor, Dutch, 530 
Timor, Portuguese, 550 
Area and population, 550 


n: 
Imports, 306 
Production: world, 605 
Titanic: Sunk, 602 
Titicaoa, Lake, 585 
Tobacco industry: 
Establishments, 279 
Excise taxes, 335 
Expenditure, 296 
Exports, 306 
Firms: number, 271 
Hours worked, 294 
Imports, 306 
Income, 267, 293, 294 
Labor: statistics, 289 
Manufacturing: value, 271 
Production, 272, 277, 278 
- Sales, 280 
. Workers: number, 271 
Tax: collections, 288 
Tobago. See Trinidad 
_ Tocantins, 584 
Togo (French), 483 
Area and population, 477 
Tokyo, Japan, 383, 576 
Toledo, Ohio, 29 
Area and population, 81 
Museum of Art, 149 
Time zone, 382 
Tomatoes: Prices: retail, 299 
Tonga, 448 
-_ Area and population, 411 
Tongking, 486 
Area and population, 477 
'. Topeka, Kans., 81, 382 
_ Tornadoes: Famous, 600-01 
- Toronto, Ont., 381, 576 
_ Tours, Battle of, 647 
Towns: Number: U. 8., 84 
Township (meas.), 623 
Track and Field, 749-53 
ot AJA.U., 752, 753 
Boston Marathon, 751 
College, 776-80 
Europe: championships, 753 
Mile run! history; 753 
Olympic Games, 741—44 


Sullivan Award, 753 
Women, 744, 751, 753 
World records, 749 
Tractors: Exports: 306 
Trade: 
Agreements, 311-14 
Agreements: legislation, 
209, 210 
Countries: leading, 608 
Federal Commission, 205 
Foreign: U. S., 303-08 
ITO, 706 
Statistics: by country, 309 
U. S.: foreign, 312 
Trade-marks: Procedure, 138 
Trafalgar: Battle of, 648 
Trains. See Railroads 
Transatlantic flight: First, 677 
Trans-Jordan. See Jordan 
Transportation, 293 
Death rates, 94 
Employment, 291 
Equipment: production, 
267,271, 272 
Expenditure, 296 
Firms; number, 268, 270, 282 
Hours worked, 294 
Injuries, 291 
Income, 267, 294 
Legislation, 205 
Trapezoid: Area, 621 
Travel: Expenditure, 296 
Travers Stakes, 838 
Treason: Defined, 235. 
Treasury, U. S. Dept. of, 194 
Bonds, 284 
Cash: income & outgo, 285 
Secretaries, 196-99 
Treaties: 
Hay-Bunau-Varilla, 205 
Hay-Pauncefote, 205 
North Atlantic: text, 700-01 
Versailles, 206 
Washington Conference, 206 
See also World War II 
Trenton, N. J., 242 
Area and population, 81 
Triangle: Area, 621 
Trieste, 562 
Area, 562 
ECA: allotments, 305 
Population, 562 
United Nations, 562 
Trinidad, Colo., 38! 
Trinidad and Tobago, 434 
Area and population, 411 
Trinity Sunday, 646 
Triplets: Number born, 28 
Tripoli, Libya, 383 
Tripolitania, 510 
Trojan War, 647 
Tropic of Cancer, 390 
Tropic of Capricorn, 390 
Tropical year, 392 
Trotsky: Assassination, 660 
Trotting. See Harness Racing 
Troy, N. Y., 81 
Troy weight, 620 
Trucial Coast, 398 
Area and Popul On, 397 
Truman, Harry S., 191 
Cabinet, 199 
Election, 177 
Family, 193 
Minority President, 241 
Trung-Ky, 477 
Trusteeships: 
Defined, 701 
United States, 38 
U. S.: map, 616-17 
See also United Nations 
Tsars: Russia, 565 
Tsingtao, China, 576 
Tuamotu Archipelago, 487 
Tuberculosis: 


Deaths, 85 
Deaths: rates, 89 
sed pares 103 
Tubuai, 487 
Tucson, Ariz., 382 
Tulsa, Okla., 29 
Area and population, 31 
Time zone, 382 
Tuna fishing, 802 
Tunisia, 483-84 
Agriculture, 484 
Area and population, 477 
Climate, 484 
Economic conditions, 484 
Government, 484 
History, 484 
Social conditions, 484 
Topography, 484 
World War II, 484 ©. 
Turbojet: First flight, 678 
Turin, Italy, 576 
Turkey, 562-65 
Agriculture, 564, 606, 607 


Aid Bill: U. §., 211, 212 
Area, 562 

Climate, 565 
Commerce, 608 
Communications, 564 


Currency: par value, 313 
Defense, 217, 564 
Diplomats to, from U. S., 
201 
ECA: allotments, 305 
Education, 564 
Emigration: to U. S., 87 
Finance, 564 
Forests, 564 
Government, 563-64 
History, 563 
Industry, 564 
Minerals, 564, 605, 606 
Population, 562 
Topography, 564 
Trade, 309, 564 
Trade: with U. S., 313 
United Nations, 703 
World War I, 563 
World War II, 563 
Turkeys: On farms, 277 "4 
Turkish (lang.), 591 é 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., 15, 147 
Tutuila, 36 
Twelfth Night, 644 
Twenticth Amendment, 208 
Text, 240 
Twenty-first Amendment, 208 
. Text, 240 
Twenty-second Amendment, {92 
Twilight: Cause, 392 
Twin Falls, Idaho, {9 
Twins: Number born, 82 
Tydings-McDuffie Act, 208 
Tyler, John, 184 
Cabinet, 197 
Family, 193 
Typewriter: Invention, 629 
Typhoid: Deaths: rates, 89 
Typhoons: Famous, 600-01 


Ue 


Ubangi-Shari, 481 

Area and population, 47 
Uganda, 424 

Area and pulation, 411 
Ukrainian S. S. R., 703 

See also Union of §.8.R. 
Ulcers; Deaths, 85 
Ulster, 418 
Underwood-Simmons Tariff, 205 
Unemployment, 291 

» 208 
Compensation, 324-26 
Insurance: collections 2922 


, 
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Union Labor party, 170 

Union of South Africa. See 
South Africa 

Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
Publics, 565-70 


Sake 568-69, 606, 607, 


Area, 565 
Casualities: WW II, 220 
Climate, 570 
Commerce, 608 
Communications, 
609 
Communist party, 568 
Defense, 217, 568 


569-70, 


Diplomats to, from U. S., 201 


Education, 568 
Emigration: to U. S., 87 
Fisheries, 570 
Five-Year Plan, 569 
Forests, 570 
Furs, 570 
Government, 567 
History, 565-67 
Industry, 569, 608 
Labor: purchase power, 290 
Life expectancy, 97 
Minerals, 570, 605, 606 
Population, 565 
Recognized by U. S., 651 
Republics, 567 
Rulers, 565 
Topography, 570 
Trade, 309, 569 
United Nations, 683-85, 703 
World War I, 566 
World War II, 220, 567 
Union party, 174 
Union shop: Defined, 316 
Unions: 
AFL, 317-18 
CIO, 318 
Independent, 318-19 
Leading, 320 
Taft-Hartley Law, 314-15 
UMW, 319, 320 
Unitarians, 635 
United Kingdom. See Great 
Britain 
United Mine Workers, 319 
United Nations, 683-706 


Agencies: specialized, 705-06 
action against, 


Aggression: 
691-93 
Charter: ratification by 

U.S 


? S., 210 
Charter: text, 687-99 
Ee: dispute over, 683— 


Commissions, 702 

Delegation heads, 703-04 

Disputes: settlement, 691 

Dumbarton Oaks Confer- 
ence, 224 


Economic and Social Coun- 


cil, 694-95, 704 


Economic and Social Coun- 


cil: 1950, 686 
First conference (1924), 224 


Flag, 701 
General Assembly, 688-89 


General Assembly: 1950, 686 


Headquarters: cornerstone 
laid, 675 


History: 1950, 683-86 


International Court, 697-98, 


705 
Israel, 506 
Jerusalem, 685 


Kashmir: dispute over, 685-— 


86 
Korea, 516, 684 
Members, 703 
Membership: procedure, 
687-88 ; 


Membership: rejections, 706 
area tf Staff Committee, 


Organization: chart, 702 
Organs, 688 

Palestine, 536-37 

Principles, 687 

Purposes, 687 

Regional arrangements, 693 
Seo ee ek Conference, 
Secretariat, 698 

Security Council, 690-91, 704 
Security Council: 1950, 683— 


86 
Site: loan bill, 212 
Subcommissions, 702 
Territories: non-self-gov- 
erning, 695 
Trieste, 562 
ca eteeeh Council, 697, 
Teas vesnn re: system, 695- 
Trusteeships: U. 8., 38 
U.S.S.R.: boycott by, 683-84 
United States: 
Area (1790-1950), 69 
Armed forces, 214-24 
Census: divisions, 96 
Cities, 39-53 
Congress: members, 64-68 
Constitution, 229-40 
Diplomats to, from, 200-01 
Economy, 265-338 
Expansion: map, 160 
Exploration, 57 
Forest resources, 70 
Geography, 69-75 
Government: chart, 228 
History and government, 
160-227 
Map, 610 
National Park System, 142— 


44 
Population (1790-1950), 69 
Eayulewon (est. 1940-50), 


5 
i Ape aaa with territories, 


Postal regulations, 156-59 

Social Security, 320-27 

States, 15-35 

Territorial expansion, 69 

Territories, 35-38 

Time zones: map, 382 

Trade: foreign, 303-08 

Trusteeships, 38 

United Nations, 703 

Volcano: only active, 587 

For further details, see 
individual entries 

United States National Museum, 


146 
United States of Indonesia. See 
Indonesia 
Universal Postal Union, 706 
Universities. See Colleges 
University City, Mo., 25 
Unknown Soldier, Tomb of, 645 
Unleavened Bread, Feast of, 
644-45 
Ural River, 585 
Uranium: Deposits, 606 
Uranus (planet), 390 
Symbol, 394 
Urban population, 83 
Families, 84 
Marital status, 99 
Uruguay, 570-71 
Agriculture, 607 
Area, 570 ‘ 
Climate, 571 
Currency: par value, 313 
Defense, 571 


Diplomats to, from U. S., 
201 


Economic conditions, 571 
Government, 571 
History, 571 
Population, 570 
Social conditions, 571 
Topography, 571 
Trade, 309, 571 
Trade: with U. S., 313 
United Nations, 703 

Utah, 32-33 
Admission: date, 32 
Agriculture: statistics, 278 
Altitudes, 70 
Area, 32 
Births: number, 90 
Capital: name, 32 
Cities: largest, 32 
Cities & towns, 84 
Congress: members, 65, 68 
pn representation, 


Constitution: adopted, 32 
Court: highest, 63 

Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Economy: statistics, 269 
gael? attendance law, 


sos rhea lunch program, 


Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 
Elections: statistics, 172-78 
Executions: method, 104 
Expenditure, 32 
Facts: general, 32-33 
Geographic center, 32 
Governor: name, 32 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: number, 136 
Population (1850-1950), 77 
Population: by sex, 83 
Population: density, 81 
hy hes ce marital status, 
Population: racial, 82 
Revenue, 32 
Taxes, 338 
Time zone, 382 
Unemployment: 
tion, 325 
Voting: qualifications, 202 
Utica, N. Y., 81, 382 


compensa- 


A 


“VY for Victory,” 662 
Vaccination: Discovery, 629 
Vacuum cleaners: 
Homes with, 300 
Sales, 275 
Vagrancy: Arrests, 105 
Valences (chem.), 626—27 
Valencia, Spain, 576 
Valentine’s Day, 644 
Van Buren, Martin, 183 
Cabinet, 196 
Election, 169 
Family, 193 
Vanderpoel Gallery, 146 
Variety stores: 
Leading, 279 
Sales, 280 
Varnish. See Paint 
Vatican City State, 572 
Vegetables: 
Consumption, 277 


894 


Vegetables—(cont.) 
Exports, 306 
Imports, 306 
Income: marketing, 293 
Venezuela, 572-74 
Agriculture, 573 
Area, 572 
Births: rates, 96 
Climate, 574 
Currency: par value, 313 
Deaths: rates, 96 
Defense, 573 
Pineal to, from U. §&., 


Economic conditions, 573 
Government, 573 
History, 572-73 
Minerals, 605 
Population, 572 
Social conditions, 573 
Topography, 574 
Trade, 309, 573 
Trade: with U. S., 313 
United Nations, 703 
Venice, Italy, 383 


“Venus (planet), 387, 390 


Symbol, 394 
Veracruz, Mexico, 383 
Verdun, Battle of, 650 
Vermont, 33 
Admission: date, 33 
Agriculture: statistics, 278 
Altitudes, 70 
Area, 33 
Births: number, 90 
Capital: name, 33 
Cities: largest, 33 
Cities & towns, 84 \ 
Congress: members, 65, 68 
peeress representation, 


Constitution: adopted, 33 

Court: highest, 63 

Deaths: number, 90 

Divorces: statistics, 100-01 

Economy: statistics, 269 

Education: attendance law, 
108 


pee son: lunch program, 


Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 53 
Elections: statistics, 172-78 
Executions: method, 104 
Expenditure, 33 
Facts: general, 33 
Geographic center, 33 
Governor: name, 33 

_ Governor: term, salary, 63 

' Hospitals: number, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: number, 136 
“| Sorat (1790-1950), 76, 


Population: by sex, 83 
Population: density, 81 
pep eintion: marital status, 


Population: racial, 82 
Revenue, 33 
Taxes, 338 
Time zone, 382 
Unemployment: compensa- 
vot ie alificati 
Oting: qu cations, 202 
Vorsaillos Treaty, 206, 650 
Vesuvius, Mt., 586 
__ Eruption, 600 
Veterans: 
Benefits, 327-29 
Bonus bilis, 207, 209 
Education, .112 


Organizations, 362, 365-66 
Veterinarians: Number, 290 
Vice Presidents (U. S.): 

Election: procedure, 238 

List of, 192 

Salary, 139, 212 

Term: end of, 240 
Vichy government, 476 
Vicksburg, Miss., 25, 74 

Battle of, 649 
Victoria, B. C., 381, 393 
Victoria, Hong Kong, 576 
Victoria (isl.): Area, 581 
Victoria, Lake, 585 
Victoria Falls, 582 

Discovered, 577 
Victorian era, 412 
Vienna, Austria, 383, 576 

Congress of, 318, 648 
Viét-Nam, 485-87 

Area and population, 477 
Villages: Number: U. S., 84 
Virgin Islands (U. S.), 37~38 

Executions: method, 104 
Virginia, 33 

Admission: date, 33 

Agriculture: statistics, 278 

Altitudes, 70 

Area, 33 

Births: number, 90 

Capital: name, 33 

Cities: largest, 33 

Cities & towns, 84 

Congress: members, 65, 68 

Congress: representation, 

179 


Constitution: adopted, 33 

Court: highest, 63 

Deaths: number, 90 

Divorces: statistics, 100-01 

Economy: statistics, 269 

Education: attendance law, 
108 


eee uon: lunch program, 
112 


Education: Negroes, 110 
Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 
Elections: statistics, 172-78 
Executions: method, 104 
Expenditure, 33 

Facts: general, 33 
Geographic center, 33 
Governor: name, 33 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Museum of Fine Arts, 149 
Newspapers: numbers, 136 
Popuenen (1790-1950), 76, 


by sex, 83 
density, 81 
marital status, 


Population: 
Population: 
opulaion : 


19 
Population: 
Revenue, 33 
Secession: date, 33 
Shore line, 75 
Taxes, 338 
Time zone, 382 
Unemployment: 

tion, 325 
Voting: qualifications, 202 

“Virginia Dynasty,’ (62 

Vitamin A: Isolation, 629 

Vitamins; Of foods, 625 

Vladivostok, U.S.S.R., 383 

Volcanoes, 586-87 
Eruptions, 600 

Volga, 584 

Volleyball, 796 


racial, 82 


compensa- 


= 
Information Plaasé Almanac ; 


Volstead Act, 206 
Volume: 
Formulas for, 621 
Units, 619 
Voting: 
Qualifications: by state, 202 
Rights of citizens, 239 
Women suffrage, 240 
Vulcanizing: Discovery, 628 


Woes 


Wabash River, 73 

Waco, Tex., 81, 382 

Wadsworth Atheneum, 149 

Wages: 
Farm, 278, 297 
Legislation, 210, 212, 213 
Living costs, 295 : 
Manufacturing: chart, 298 
Minimum, 314 
Wake nour legislation, 210, 

1 

Wagner-Connery Act, 209 

Wahhabis, 397 

Waiters: Number, 290 

Wake Island, 38 

Waldorf-Astoria, 600 

Wales: 
Area and population, 412 
Emigration: to U. S., 87 
Life expectancy, 97 
See also Great Britain 

Walker Cup, 775 

Wall: China, 598 

Wallis Archipelago, 487 

Walpole (isl.), 487 

Walters Gallery, 149 

War, U. S. Dept. of, 195 4 
Secretaries, 196-99 

War Debts: Moratorium, 207 

War of 1812: : 
Casualties, 221 J 
Cost, 224 
Events, 648-49 

Warm Springs, Ga., 19 

Wars: 
Casualties: U. S., 221 
Cost: to U. S., 224 
Kellogg-Briand Pact, 207 
See also individual wars i 

Warsaw, Poland, 383, 576 ” 

Warwick, R, I., 30 F 

Washing machines: 


Homes with, 300 ie 
Sales, 275 e 
Washington, George, 180 ad 
Birthday (holiday), 644 % 
Cabinet, 196 I 


Elections, 169 
Family, 193 

Washington, D. ©. See District 

of Columbia 

Washington (state), 33-34 
Admission: date, 33 
sone statistics, 278 
Altitudes, 70 
Area, 34 
Births: number, 90 
Capital: name, 33 
Cities: largest, 34 
Cities & towns, 84 
Congress: members, 65, 68 
Constee representation, 


Constjtution: adopters 33 
Court: highest, 6: 

Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Economy: statistics, 269 
persia attendance law, 


Heucation: lunch program, — 


Index 


Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 
Elections: statistics, 172-78 

, Executions: method, 104 

a Expenditure, 34 
Facts: central, 33-34 
Geographic center, 34 
Governor: name, 33 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Mountain peaks, 71 
Newspapers: number, 136 

¥ Population (1860-1950), 77 

ie Population: by sex, 83 
Population: density, 81 
Oe ay a aes marital status, 


Population: racial, 82 
Revenue, 34 
Shore line, 75 
Time zone, 382 
Unemployment: 
tion, 325 

Voting: qualifications, 202 

. erenrogron Conference Treaties, 


Washington Park Futurity, 838 
Water: Boiling, freezing 
points, 622 

Water area: U. S., 69 
Water polo, 745, 752 
Water power: 

Federal Act, 206 

TVA, 208 
Water skiing, 740 
Waterbury, Conn., 81 
Waterbury Cup, 801 
Waterfalls: Famous, 582 
Waterloo, lowa, 81 
Watertown, N. Y., 38! 
Watertown, S. Dak., 3¢ 
Weather. See Climate 
Webb-Kenyon Act, 205 
Weeks, Feast of, 645 
Welght lifting, 796, 816 
Weights: 

And measures, 619-23 

Chemical elements, 626-27 
Wellington, New Zealand, 383 
Wendover, Nev.: Time zone, 

382 


West Baden, Ind., 20 

West Germany. See German 
Federal Republic 

West Indies: Emigration: to 


U. S., 87 

West North Central States: 
Economy: statistics, 269 
Names, 96 

West Point, N. Y., 215 

West South Central States: 
Economy: statistics, 269 
Names, 96 

West Spitsbergen, 535 

West Virginia, 34 
Admission: date, 34 
Agriculture: statistics, 278 
Altitudes, 70 
Area, 34 
Births: number, 90 
Capital: name, 34 
Cities: largest, 34 
Cities & towns, 84 
Congress: members, 65, 68 
Congress: representation, 


17 
Constitution: adopted, 34 
Court: highest, 63 
Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Economy: statistics, 269 


compensa- 


meres hae attendance law, 


Eeuceoe: lunch program, 
Education: Negroes, 110 
Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 
Elections: statistics, 172-78 
Executions: method, 104 
Expenditure, 34 
Facts: general, 34 
Geographic center, 34 
Governor: name, 34 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: number, 136 
Population (1870-1950), 77 
Population: by sex, 83 
Population: density, 81 
Po Ape aes marital status, 
Population: racial, 82 
Revenue, 34 
Time zone, 382 
Unemployment: 
tion, 325 
Voting: qualifications, 202 
Western Europe: Rearming, 213 
Westphalia, Peace of, 648 
Wheat: 
Exports, 306 
Flour: consumption, 277 
Prices: farm, 300 
Production: U. S., 277, 278 
Production: world, 606 
Wheeling, W. Va., 81 
Whig party (U. S.), 169-70 
White House, 203 
White Sulphur Springs, 34 
Whitney, Mt., 71 
Whitney Museum of American 
Art, 145 
Whitsunday, 645 
Wholesale trade: 
Employment, 291 
Establishments: number, 
279 
Firms: number, 268, 270 
Hours worked, 293 
Income, 267, 293 
Injuries, 291 
Prices, 299 
Prices: chart, 298, 300 
Sales, 280 
Whooping cough: Deaths: rates, 
89 


compensa- 


Who’s who: 
Art, 339-40 
Entertainment, 344-53 
Literature, 353-57 
Music, 340-44 
Public affairs, 359-61 
Science, 357-59 
Sports, 784-88 

Wichita, Kans.: 
Area and population, 81 
Climate, 74 
Longitude and latitude, 381 
Magnetic declination, 381 
Time zone, 382 

Wichita Falls, Tex., 81 

Widener Handicap, 838 

Widows & Widowers: Number, 

99 


Wightman Cup, 764 

Wilderness, Battle of, 649 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., 81 

Williams Bay, Wis., 393 

Wilmington, Del., 7, 18 
Area, and population, 81 
Time zone, 382 


895 


Wilmington, N. C., 381 
Wilson, Woodrow, 189-90 
Cabinet, 198 
Elections, 171, 178 
Family, 193 
Minority President, 241 
Wilson cloud chamber, 629 
Wind coe National Park, 142, 


58 
Windward Islands, 434 
Area and population, 411 
Wine: Measures, 623 
Winnemucca, Nev., 74 
Winnie Mae, 146 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, 381 
Winston-Salem, N. C., 28, 8! 
Winter (1951), 390 
Wire: Mil: defined, 623 
Wireless: Invention, 628 
Wisconsin, 34 
Admission: date, 34 
Agriculture: statistics, 278 
Altitudes, 70 
Area, 34 
Births: number, 90 
Capital: name, 34 
Cities: largest, 34 
Cities & towns, 84 
Congress: members, 65, 68 
Con ee representation, 
9 


1 
Constitution: adopted, 34 
Court: highest, 63 
Deaths: number, 90 
Divorces: statistics, 100-01 
Economy: statistics, 269 
Education: attendance law, 
108 
Education: lunch program, 
112 
Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 
Elections: statistics, 172-78 
Expenditure, 34 
Facts: general, 34 
Geographic center, 34 
Governor: name, 34 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: number, 136 
Population (1840-1950) , 76, 
17 ‘ 
Population: by sex, 83 ~ 
Population: density, 81 
Popa ons marital status, 
9 ‘ 


Population: racial, 82 

Revenue, 34 

Taxes, 338 

Time zone, 382 

Unemployment: compensa- 
tion, 325 

Voting: qualifications, 202 

Wives: Of Presidents, 193 
Women: 

Armed forces: U.S., 220 

Arrests: number, 105 

Births, 92 

Deaths, 92 

First airline pilot, 678 

First to fly, 676 

First transatlantic solo, 678 

First U. S. air pilot, 677 

Gestation, 140 

Labor force, 289 

Life expectancy, 91, 97 

Marital status, 99 

Marriage: prospects, 102 

Olympic Games, 744, 745 

Population, 85 any 

Population: by state, 83 


896 


Women—(cont.) 
Ratio to men, 83 
Track-and Field, 744, 
Voting Rights, 206, 24 
Workers, 290 
Wonders: Seven of World, 578 
Wood Memorial, 839 
Wood pulp: Production, 274 
Woodmen (assn.), 366 
Wool: 
Consumption, 273 
Imports, 306 
Prices: farm, 300 
Production: world, 607 
Woolworth Building, 600 
Woonsocket, R. I., 30, 8 
Worcester, Mass., 81, 149 
Work. See Labor 
World: 
Area, 579 
Climate extremes, 589-90 
Elevations, 579 
Highest capital city, 407 
Land areas, 579 
Languages, 591 
Largest cities, 576 
Population, 579 
Population: densities, 579 
Radio sets: number, 138 
Religions, 631 
World calendar, 384-85 
World Court: League of Na- 
tions, 206, 207, 209 
World Health Organization, 706 
World Meteorological Organiza- 
tion, 706 
World Series, 722-30 
World War I: 
Casualties, U. S., 221 
Cost: to U. S., 224 
Debts: moratorium, 207 
Declaration: U.S., 206 
Events, 650 
Versailles Treaty, 206 
See also individual coun- 


tries 
World War Il: 
Casualties: by country, 220 
Casualties, U. S., 221 
Chronology, 658-67 
Conferences, 224 
Cost: to U. S., 224 
Pee ntions of war, 210, 222- 
2 


Invasions, 223 
Lend-Lease Act, 210 
Surrenders, 223 
Territorial changes, 612-13 
Treaties: Bulgaria, 449 
Treaties: Finnish, 474 
Treaties: Hungarian, 499 
Treaties: Italian, 508 
Treaties: Rumanian, 551 
See also individual coun- 
tries 

Wrestiing: 
A.A.U., 780 

. @ollege, 776, 777, 780 


51, 753 
0 


Olympic Games, 746-47 
World champions, 780 
Wyandotte Cave, 588 
Wyoming, 35 
Admission: date, 35 
Agriculture: statistics, 278 
Altitudes, 70 
Area, 35 
Births: number, 90 
Capital: name, 35 
Cities: largest, 35 
Cities & towns, 84 
Congress: members, 65, 68 
ee tiene representation, 
179 


Constitution: adopted, 35 

Court: highest, 63 

Deaths: number, 90 

Divorces: statistics, 100-01 

Economy: statistics, 269 

pees ae attendance law, 
8 


oe lunch program, 


Education: statistics, 107 
Elections (1950), 14 
Elections: statistics, 172-78 
Executions: method, 104 
Expenditure, 35 

Facts: general, 35 
Geographic center, 35 
Governor: name, 35 
Governor: term, salary, 63 
Hospitals: number, 103 
Legislature: statistics, 63 
Marriages: statistics, 98 
Motor vehicles: deaths, 94 
Motor vehicles: law, 106 
Newspapers: number, 136 
Population (1870-1950), 77 
Population: by sex, 83 
Population: density, 81 
Population: Marital status, 


Population: racial, $2 

Revenue, 35 

Time zone, 382 

Unemployment: 
tion, 325 

Voting: qualifications, 202 


compensa- 


— X 


X-rays: Discovery, 628 


sree Yaga 


Yachting, 820-21 

Yakima, Wash., 34, 38] 

Yalta Conference, 224 
Yanaon, 485 

Yangtze Kiang, 584 

Yapura, 585 

Yard (meas.): Defined, 619 
Year: Sidereal, tropical, 392 


Information Please Almanac 


Yellow-dog contracts, 208 
Defined, 317 : 

Yellowstone National Park, {42 
Geysers, 588-89 

Yellowstone River, 73 

Yemen, 398 
Area and population, 397 
Diplomats from U. 8., 201 
United Nations, 703 

Yenisei, 584 

Yerkes Observatory, 393 

Yiddish (lang.), 591 

Yokohama, Japan, 576 

Yom Kippur, 645, 646 

Yonkers, N. Y., 81 

York, Maine, 22 

York, Pa., 81, 242 

Yorktown, Battle of, 648 


. Yosemite National Park, 142 


Waterfalls, 582 : 
Young Men’s Christian Assocla- 
tion, 366 
Young Plan, 650 
Young Women’s Christian Assoel- 
ation, 366 
Youngstown, Ohio, 81 
Yugoslavia, 574-75 
Agriculture, 575, 607 
Area, 574 
Casualties: WW II, 220 
Climate, 575 
Currency: par value, 313 
Defense, 217, 575 


Diplomats to, from U. S., 201 © 


Economic conditions, 575 
Emigration: to U. S., 87 
Government, 575 
History, 574-75 
International Bank, 310 
Minerals, 575, 605 
Population, 574 
Social conditions, 575 
Topography, 575 
United Nations, 703 
World War II, 220, 574 

Yukon River, 584 

Yukon Territory, 430 

Yuma, Ariz., 15, 382 


— Z— 


Zambezi, 584 
Zanzibar, 427 
Area and population, 411 
Zeppelin: First, 676 
Zeus: Statue at Olympia, 578 
Zine industry: 
Labor: statistics, 289 
Production: U. S., 274 
Production: world, 605 
Zion National Park, 142 
Zionist Organization, 366 
Zodiac: Signs, 394 
Zoological gardens, 595-96 
Zoroastrians: Number, 631 
Zurich, Switz., 383 
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